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THE    FIRST    VOLUME, 

Ths  establishment  of  a  new  magazine  is  certainly,  at  the  present 
iajy  an  enterprise  npon  which  a  publisher  must  be  very  sanguine  indeed 
to  enter  without  some  appreciation  of  its  difficulties.  Though  in  this 
and  similar  undertakings,  we  confess  to  an  admiration  of  that  trait 
of  the  character  of  Oliver  Gk>ldsmith,  which  he  described  as  ^'  a  knack 
at  hoping,'*  without  which,  indeed,  we  believe  few  achievements  of 
value  in  die  world  are  attidnable,  yet  we  did  not  resume  thez-eoadui^ 
of  Putnam's  Maqazinb,  without,  if  not  our  share  of  anxiety,  at  least 
proper  consideration  and  forethou^t.  In  reviewing  the  situation,  tak- 
ing breath  as  it  were  at  the  landing-place  of  our  first  completed  volume, 
we  have  little  to  set  down  on  the  score  of  disappointment,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon.  Many  things  have 
concurred  to  favor  the  undertaking.  It  has  been  well  received  by  our 
old  friends  of  the  trade,  and  consequently,  both  in  the  way  of  cause  and 
effect  of  this,  by  the  great  reading  public ;  a  corps  of  efficient,  and  in 
many  instances,  distinguished  contributors  has  secured  it  prompt,  willn 
ing,  and  complimentary  attention  from  the  Press ;  the  success  which  it 
has  achieved  has  been  gained  without  pretence  or  exaggeration,  and  what 
has  pleased  us  most,  is  that  the  recollection  of  our  former  Magazine — ^the 
first  series  of  PtUnam^s  Monthly — ^is  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  public, 
and  that — as  we  learn  from  many  quarters — its  reputation  has  served  us 
in  the  renewal  of  the  old  enterprise  in  the  present  work. 

What  we  have  accomplished  in  our  first  volume,  is  before  the  reader. 
For  this,  the  table  of  contents  is  a  sufficient  preface.  For  the  future,  we 
have,  in  #ur  wellnstored  pigeon-holes  of  accepted  articles  fh)m  authors 
whom  America  has  ever  delighted  to  honor,  the  certainty  that  the  pres- 
ent standard  will  be  nudntained ;  while,  without  over-confidence,  we  may 
promise  our  readers  something  from  the  experience  which  every  month 
brings  with  it,  and  the  inevitable  growth  and  progress  attendant  upon 
our  appeal  to  the  whole  country.  A  glance  at  the  correspondence  of 
the  Magazine,  would  exhibit  the  interest  expressed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
work,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana ;  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and 
tbenoe  to  Japan.  It  was  our  promise  at  the  outset,  to  aim  at  a  broad, 
generous   nationality;    and  we  trust  our  pages  have  shown  that  we 
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>  lost  sight  of  this  result.     As  the  work  goes  on,  we  may 

.blj  look  for  ftirther  opportunities  in  this  direction,  fr^n  the 

ag  of  unexpected  sources  of  interest  in  *^  fresh  woods  and  pastures 

,^'  and  the  appearance  of  writers  who  will  give  expression  in  liter- 
jre  to  these  novel  circumstances  of  development  and  progress,  and  the 
.ispirations  which  they  awaken.  The  literature  of  America  has  a  rich 
promise  of  a  noble  and  abundant  harvest  in  the  future.  We  trust  it  may 
be  the  happy  privilege  of  this  Magazine  to  r^ect  in  its  pages  something 
of  its  sure  and  honorable  progress. 

A  word  as  to  the  general  plan  of  our  work.  In  the  preliminary 
announcement,  its  leading  object  was  set  forth  to  be  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  Public  Policy,  Religion  and  Education,  Science  and  Art, 
Industrial  Pursuits,  Finance,  Political  Economy,  and  Social  Science; 
with  ample  provision  for  the  various  departments  of  general  Literature 
in  Fiction,  Poetry,  Essays,  and  other  forms.  Already,  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  volume,  examples  of  all  of  these  have  been  given,  in 
numerous  instancis,  from  the  pens  of  writers  of  well-proved  and  emi- 
nent ability.  These  subjects  will  be  pursued  hereafter  under  similar 
advantages,  with  a  freedom  and  breadth  of  treatment  commensurate  with 
the  enlightened  demands  of  the  day. 

Variety  is  the  life  of  a  popular  Magazine — and  we  may  promise  our 
readers  that  it  will  always  be  found  in  our  pages.  Putnam's  Magazdtb, 
holding  an  intermediate  position  between  the  daily  or  weekly  news- 
papers, and  the  quarterly  reviews,  will  endeavor  to  present  the  ease 
and  attractiveness,  the  interest  and  novelty  of  the  one,  with  something 
of  the  solidity  of  the  other,  that  it  may,  as  it  appears  month  after  month, 
be  taken  up  with  pleasure  and  be  found  worthy  of  preservation  as  an 
enduring  portion  of  the  literature  of  the  country. 
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In  Lis  notes  to  the  republication  of  that  tremendous  screed  which  Mr.  Carl^le 
eaDs  "Shooting  Niagara — and  After,"  the  troubled  author  declares  his  opbuon 
that,  "  in  fifty  years  hence,  all  serious  souls  wiU  have  quitted  literature,  and  that 
for  any  noble  man,  or  useful  person,  it  will  be  a  credit  rather  to  declare,  ^  I  never 
tried  Uterature  ;  believe  me,  i  have  never  written  any  thing.' " 

Mr.  Carlylo  may  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  but,  for  our  own 
part,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  fifty  years  hence  will  be  very  much  like  fifky 
years  since,  as  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  and  that  serious  souls  and  noble 
men,  as  well  as  noble  women,  will  be  quite  as  ambitious  of  being  knowa  as 
the  authors  of  something  clever,  as  they  ever  were.  It  is  just  fourteen  years 
since  we  had  the  honor  to  assist  in  getting  out  the  first  number  of  Putnam's  . 
Monthly;  and,  so  far  from  feeling  at  all  ashamed  of  it,  we  confess  to  a  feel- 
ing of  pride,  rather,  in  the  part  we  took  in  it,  and,  on  the  whole,  derive 
considerable  satisfaction  in  remembering  the  cosy  little  dinner  in  a  certain 
cosy  house  in  Sixteenth-street,  at  which  me  plan  of  the  work  was  discussed  and 
the  adventure  determined  upon.  As  this  is  only  a  gossippy  little  prelude,  and  not 
a  grave  essay,  it  will  not  be  considered  improper,  we  trust,  if  we  mention,  con- 
fidentially to  the  reader,  that  the  little  party  consisted  of  Mrs.  Caroline  M. 
Eirkland,  Mr.  (Jeorge  Sumner,  Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  Mr.  Gkorge  W.  Curtis,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Putnam,  and  the  present  writer.  It  was  but  fifteen  years  ago,  and  of 
that  little  party  two  ate  already  gone.  The  rest  remain  to  assist  in  the  revival 
of  the  work  which  was  then  so  pleasantly  and  so  auspiciously  begun. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  the  first  number  of  Putnam's  Monthly  was  launched 
upon  the  troubled  waters  of  this  wayward  world,  as  an  experiment  in  lite- 
rary navi^tion.  Many  predicted  that  it  could  not  keep  afloat,  who  yet  hoped 
that  it  might,  and  did  what  they  could  to  falsify  their  own  predictions.  But 
those  who  commenced  it,  and  were  responsible  for  its  success,  had  no  mis- 
givings; and  the  result  justified  their  faith  and  rewarded  their  efforts.  The 
Monthly  was  in  every  respect  not  only  a  success,  but  a  distinguished  success. 
It  earned  not  only  a  decided  reputation  for  itself,  but  for  many  youthful  adven- 
turers in  litei .  -ure,  hitherto  unknown,  who  contributed  to  its  pages.  The  chief 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  was,  whether  the  country  could  furnish  the  requisite 
number  of  writers  to  sustain  an  original  magazine  of  the  better  class;  but  the 
experiment  proved  that  there  was  plenty  of  latent  talent  which  only  required  an 
opportunity  for  its  development.  The  second  question  was,  whether  a  public  ex- 
ited capable  of  appreciating  and  able  to  support  a  publication  such  as  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  projectors  to  furnish.    These  were  strange  doubts  in  a  country  that  had 
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prodaced  writers  like  Irving  and  Cooper,  and  where  every  laborer  was  a  reader. 
But  the  first  number  dispelled  all  doubts,  and  thenceforth  all  went  welL 

<<  But  tiie  work  stopped,"  remarks  some  sagacious  Mend. 

True  enough.  It  did  stop,  but  it  did  not  die.  Ships  sometimes  drop  an^jior 
and  furl  their  sails,  and  then  spread  their  canvas  again  and  make  prosperous 
voyages,  as  if  nothing  had  happened;  while  other  ships  founder  at  sea  and 
pass  out  of  men's  memories.  But  the  Moitthlt  was  so  strong  and  healthful 
in  its  constitution,  so  distinct  in  its  individuality,  and  so  much  a  necessity,  that 
it  could  not  well  come  to  grie£  Through  certain  misadventures,  which  need  not 
be  particularly  noted  here,  the  work  stopped  for  a  while,  but  anxious  inquiries 
have  constantly  been  heard  as  to  when  it  would  reappear ;  for  no  one  seemed 
willing  to  believe  that  it  had  stopped  for  good.  It  was  a  strange  thing,  that  the 
metropolis  of  the  continent,  the  centre  towards  which  the  wealth,  the  intellect,  the 
enterprise,  the  refinement,  and  the  adventures  of  the  New  World  all  tend,  should 
not  be  able  to  support  its  one>  original^  first-class  magazine ;  and  many  have  been 
the  demands  why  this  should  be  so. 

When  the  old  '^  PimrAM"  ftirled  its  sails  for  a  season,  the  Atlantic  Monthly  was 
launched,  and  "  took  the  fiood"  ofpublic  favor,  sailing  out  upon  the  broad  ocean, 
where  it  still  floats  prosperous.  We  have  always  and  naturally  been  proud  of 
that  fellow-voyager,  in  whose  build  and  trim  we  fondly  recognize  so  much  that  is 
most  familiar  to  us;  and  as  "PtrnfAic"  again  shakes  out  its  sails, and  heads  for 
the  open  sea,  it  signals  its  consort  "  Qood-morrow,''  and  runs  up  its  streamer  with 
its  old  motto,  "  Excelsior.*' 

One  of  the  sincere  friends  and  counsellors  who  most  earnestly  hoped  for 
the  success  of  the  Monthly,  and  yet,  with  characteristic  frankness,  expressed 
his  fears  that  its  projectors  were  too  sanguine  in  their  expectations,  waa 
Washin^n  Irving.  The  mention  of  this  honored  name  sadly  reminds  us  of 
other  friends  who  were  eager  to  help,  by  tiieir  counsel  or  contributions,  in 
giving  stability  to  the  work,  who  are  no  longer  here  to  aid  or  encourage  us. 
As  we  glance  over  the  names  of  the  contributors  to  the  earlier  numbers  of 
the  MoNTHLT,  the  black  da^ies  which  indicate  the  departures  of  those  who 
helped  us.  once,  but  can  help  us  never  more,  are  startling  from  their  frequen- 
cy. First  on  the  list  we  find  tilie  name  of  William  NorSi,  who  wrote  "The 
Living  Corpse,"  in  the  first  number.  He  was  a  young  Englishman  of  good 
femDy,  who  had  then  but  recently  arrived  in  New  Yoric ;  a  wild,  impulsive 
creature,  frank,  generous,  impatient  of  restraint,  Ml  of  brilliant  projects,  hating 
routine,  and  bent  on  reforming  mankind  on  the  instant.  He  had  published  a  peri- 
odical in  London  called  "North's  Magazine,"  and  commenced  various  literary 
enterprises  after  his  arrival  in  this  country.  But,  after  a  brief  career,  he  died  by 
his  own  hand,  and  now  lies  in  Greenwood  Cemetary.  Fitz-James  O'Brien  con- 
tributed "Our  Toung  Authors"  to  the  first  number  of  the  Montblt,  and  aftci^ 
wards  became  better  known  by  many  brilliant  contributions  in  prose  and  verse  to 
various  periodicals.  He  was  a  young  Irishman,  who  landed  in  New  York  in 
the  same  week  with  WiUiam  North.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  gifts  and 
of  very  comely  presence,  brave,  generous,  and  impulsive.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  volunteered  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and,  while  serving  on  the 
staff  of  Gkneral  Lander,  in  Western  Virginia,  was  mortally  wounded  in  an 
encounter  in  which  he  displayed  greal  gallantry.  His  death,  which  did  not 
occur  until  after  he  had  undergone  the  amputation  of  his  right  arm,  was 
remarkable  for  the  heroic  cheerfulness  he  displayed  in  his  sufferings.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  who  wrote  the  article  in  the  first  number  of  the  MonthIiY 
on  "  The  Late  John  L.  Stephens,"  and  some  others,  died  in  the  Autumn  of  1866. 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  better  known  now  than  then,  contributed  "  An  Excursion  to 
Canada,"  and  was  the  author  of  several  articles  in  subsequent  numbers.  He 
died  in  1862.  "Virginia  in  a  Novel  Form,"  a  serial  commenced  in  the  first 
number,  was  the  production  of  Mrs.  Hicks,  of  Richmond;  but  whether  she 
be  living  or  dead,  is  more  than  we  know.  If  still  living,  as  we  trust  she 
is,  the  very  novel  form  which  Virginia  has  since  assumed,  might  furnish  a  ft^sh 
theme  for  her  very  clever  pen.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  who  died  in  Flor- 
ence, April  27,  1862,  contributed  the  charming  story  of  "Uncle  Bernard," 
which  appeared  in  the  sixth  number.  This  story  had  a  very  remarkable 
adventure.      It  was  appropriater?   by  a  London   magazine,  without   any  hint 
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being  given  of  its  origin,  and  republished  here  as  original  by  one  of  our 
own  magaziDes,  without  any  sospicion  of  its  American  authorship ;  thus  f^imishing 
a  Tcry  striking  instance  of  the  dangers  encountered  by  literary  pilferers  in  the 
absence  of  an  international  copyright-law.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  who  contributed 
an  article  on  **  Russia,"  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  early  numbers,  and  which 
attracted  great  attention  at  the  time  by  the  accuracy  with  which  the  events  of  the 
war  in  the  Crimea  were  predicted,  died  March  15,  1863.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hanson 
(author  of  the  article  in  the  second  number,  the  title  of  which,  "Have  we  a 
Bourbon  among  us  ? "  has  passed  into  a  proverb),  as  well  as  the  sul^ject  of  his 
ingenious  essays,  the  supposed  Bourbon,  are  both  among  the  dead.  William  S. 
Thayer,  one  of  the  most  promising  and  versatile  of  our  younger  brood  of  jour- 
nalists, who  contributed  to  the  first  volume  a  review  of  "  Ix)weir8  Poems,"  in 
conjunction  with  his  firiend  and  classmate,  William  Howland,  died  in  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  where  he.  was  United  States  Oonsul,  about  1864. 

Our  necrological  record  is  painfully  long.  It  shows  how  many  eminent 
names  were  on  the  list  of  our  contributors,  and  how  great  a  variety  of  talent 
is  necessary  to  sustain  the  interest  of  a  monthly  magazine.  In  addition  to 
those  we  have  named,  we  can  but  briefly  mention  the  names  of  others  who 
well  deserve  a  n>ecial  conmiemoraticm ;  and  chief  among  them  is  Caroline  M. 
Eirkland,  the  vivacious,  vigorous,  genial,  sensible,  and  erudite  teacher  and 
writer,  who  died  as  truly  in  the  cause  of  the  Union,  as  any  of  the  heroes  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country  on  the  battle-field;  Richard  Hildreth,  the 
historian,  who  died  a  year  ago  in  Italy,  whither  he  had  gone  as  Consul  to  Trieste ; 
Henry  W.  Herbert,  better  known,  perhaps,  to  American  readers,  as  Frank  Forres- 
ter, grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  like  William  North,  died  by  his  own 
hand;  Prof.  Charles  W.  Hackley,  of  Columbia  College;  Maj.  E.  B.  Hunt,  of  the 
United  States  Army ;  Lieut.  Bleecker,  of  the  United  States  Navy ;  Dr.  J.  R.  Orton, 
poet  and  novelist ;  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  who  died  €k>vemor  of  Montana ; 
C.  M.  Webber;  Calvin  W.  Philleo,  author  of  "  Stage- Coach  Stories;"  and 
Maria  Lowell,  whose  death  was  so  tenderly  commemorated  by  Longfellow,  in  the 
exquiute  poem  entitled  ^*  The  Two  Angels." 

There  are  others,  who  have  strangely  disappeared  from  the  world  of  letters, 
after  letting  their  light  shine  for  a  Brief  while  in  the  pages  of  the  Monthly, 
who,  we  trust,  are  still  among  the  living.  What  has  become  of  *^  Jack  Lan- 
tern" and  his  ^railroad  speculations?"  Has  he  abandoned  literature  altogether 
for  the  law?  The  author  of  that  sparkling  essay  on  the  "Pacific  Rail- 
road," which  appeared  in  the  ninth  and  elevenm  numbers,  has  no  right  to  wrap 
such  talents  as  he  possesses  in  a  legal  napkin.  And  what  has  become  of 
Dick  Tinto,  and  the  author  of  "  What  is  the  Use  ? "  Has  Jervis  McEntee, 
who  once  gave  us  such  beautiful  little  landscapes  in  verse,  entirely  abandoned 
the  pen  for  the  pencil  ?  And  where,  let  us  ask,  is  Herman  Melville  ?  Has  that 
copious  and  imaginative  author,  who  contributed  so  many  brilliant  articles  to  the 
MoNTSLT,  let  ML  his  pen  just  where  its  use  might  have  been  so  remunerative  to 
himself,  and  so  satisfactory  to  the  public  ? 

It  is  no  small  satis&ction  to  us  to  remember,  that  the  Monthly  first  tempted 
several  neophytes  in  literature  to  come  out  before  the  public,  who  have  reraamed 
out  to  their  own  credit  as  well  as  to  the  public's  satisfaction  and  profit.  Among 
^em  were  William  Swinton,  the  accomplished  historian  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, whose  "Rambles  among  Verbs  and  Adjectives,"  which  appeared  in  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourui  numbers,  were  written  while  he  was  a  teacher  m 
a  school  in  North  Carolina,  and  which  he  had  to  quit  between  two  days  to 
avoid  the  inevitable  consequences  of  being  suspected  of  abolitionism.  Then 
there  was  Fred.  B.  Perkins,  sufilciently  well  known  now  as  a  magazinist,  whose 
"Connacticut  Georgics"  appeared  in  the  sixteenth,  and  "Conversations  with 
Miss  Chester"  in  the  twenty-sixth  number.  And  Frederick  S.  Cozzens,  the 
genial  author  of  the  "  Sparrowgrass  Papers,"  which  were  commenced  in  the 
twenty-fourth  number. 

Some  remarkable  volumes  have  been  made  up,  too,  from  the  early  numbers 
of  the  MoHTHLT,  among  which  were  "Shakespeare's  Scholar,"  by  Richard 
Grant  White;    Calvert's  "Early  Tears  in  Europe;"  Mackie's   "Cosas  de  Es- 

fua;"    Mr.    Curtis'    "  Potiphar   Papers"    and    "Prue   and   I;"    "Political 

ays,"    by    Parke   Godwin;    "The   Sparrowgrass   Papers,"   by  F.    S.    Coz- 
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zens;  "Washington,"  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland;  "Fireside  Travels,"  by  J. 
R.  LoweU;  "Twice  Married,"  by  C.  W.  Philleo;  "Israel  Potter,"  by  Her- 
man Melville ;  "  The  Lost  Prince,"  by  Hanson ;  "  Cape  Cod,"  by  H.  D.  Tho 
reau  j  "  Leaves  fix)m  the  Book  of  Nature,"  by  Professor  Schde  de  Vere ; 
"The  Criterion,"  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  and  "Wensley,"  by  that  accomplished 
scholar  and  powerful  writer,  Edmund  Quincy;  besides  the  series  of  railroad 
volumes  known  as  "  Maga  Stories,"  "  Maga  Sooal  Papers,"  &c. 

*  Can  it  with  any  justice  be  saicL  that  a  magazine  which  accomplished  thus 
much  was  not  a  success  ?  And,  u  such  a  success  could  be  achieved  fourteen 
years  ago^  is  it  at  all  unreasonable  to  anticipate  less  under  the  more  &vor- 
able  conditions  which  invite  a  similar- enterprise  now?  Past  experience  has 
taught  us  many  useful  lessons,  which  we  hope  to  turn  to  our  advantage.  We 
know  exactly  what  the  public  need  in  a  magazine,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
furnish  it.  Popular  taste  has  not  much  changed.  Fourteen  years  ago  it  was 
conddcred  an  act  of  Tiari-hari  for  a  popular  periodical  to  express  a  political 
opinion,  particularly  if  it  was  adverse  to  the  "peculiar  institution"  of  th£ 
South.  But  we  ventured  upon  it  without  any  harm  coming  of  it,  and  we 
shall  probably  try  it  again.  Certainly,  we  have  no  desire  to  publish  a  maga- 
zine for  readers  who  are  too  feeble  to  endure  a  candid  discussion,  now-and 
then,  of  political  subjects.  Stories  are  the  life  of  a  magazine,  we  are  aware. 
One  serial  novel  used  to  be  considered  sufficient  for  an  English  magazine ;  but 
so  great  is  the  general  craving  for  stories,  that  no  magazme  ventures  now  to 
have  less  than  two.  Mrs.  Todgers  confessed,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  a 
commercial  boarding-house,  was  to  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  gravy  for  her  guests. 
Stories  are  the  gravy  of  a  magazine,  and  this  essential  element  to  success  shall 
not  be  wanting.  American  readers  are  accustomed  almost  entirely  to  foreign 
works  of  fiction ;  but  we  shall  publish  none  but  stories  of  native  production. 
It  is  not  possible  that  such  devourers  of  stories  should  be  incapable  of  producing 
the  article  so  essential  to  their  happiness.  We  have  entice  faith  in  our  ability  to 
bring  out  the  required  supply  of  American  novels  and  romances.  Like  the  gold  in 
the  gulches  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  are  only  waiting  for  a  little  adventurous 
prospecting  to  bring  them  to  light 

Once  more,  then,  PuniAai's  Magaziite  takes  its  position  in  the  literary 
firmament,  with  more  "star-dust"  in  the  atmosphere  than  there  was  at  its 
first  appearance,  and  with  more  luminaries  to  diminish  its  light,  perhaps,  by 
their  superior  brilliance. 

Many  excellent  friends,  who  have  favored  us  by  their  sage  advice,  have 
strangely  insisted  that  it  will  be  useless  to  expect  good  contributions  without 
good  pay ;  as  though  a  publisher  or  an  editor  were  Ukely  to  have  missed  this 
special  lesson  in  his  dealings  with  authors.  But  tiiere  are  two  sides  to  this 
interesting  question  of  pay.  In  order  that  a  publisher  should  x>ay,  he  must 
himself  be  paid.  One  veteran  author,  by  way  of  enforcing  his  views  on  this 
subject,  demanded  a  retaining  fee  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  an  earnest  of  fiiture 
payments,  for  whatever  he  might  furnish.  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  in 
magazine-writing  the  best-paid  authors  are  by  no  means  necessarily  the  best. 
The  young,  fre^  vigorous,  and  original  writers,  who  are  yet  unknown  to  fame, 
and  whose  names  have  no  commercial  value,  are  the  least  expensive  and  the 
most  beneficial  contributors  to  a  magazine.  We  do  not  intend  to  delude  the 
public  by  paying  for  the  use  of  a  name.  We  shall  publish  no  articles  except  for 
their  intrinsic  merit,  and  shall  always  prefer  a  new  writCT  to  an  old  one. 

None  know  better  than  our  own  authors  what  discouraging  disadvantages  the 
publisher  of  an  original  American  magazine  must  contend  against,  in  being 
obliged  to  compete  with  the  unpaid  British  productions  which  are  reproduced 
here  almost  simultaneously  with  their  publication  on  the  other  side  of  me  Atlan- 
tic. And  while  this  unequal  contest  between  the  publisher  who  filches  his  matter, 
and  the  one  who  pays  for  it,  almost  prohibits  the  possibility  of  profit  to  the  latter, 
the  American  author  gauges  his  demand  for  compensation  by  the  standard  of 
his  English  brother.  But  we  are  touching,  perhaps,  on  private  rights  by  these 
allusions.  The  commercial  value  of  any  article  depends  upon  what  it  will 
bring  in  the  open  market,  and  by  that  test  we  must  be  governed  in  the  question 
of  pay. 

Something  more  we  might  add;  but  we  cheerfully  subside — to  the  reader's 
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mtificfttioo,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  our  own — to  give  place  to  the  following  note 
c-om  our  former  coadjutor,  Geobge  William  Cubtis. 

ICB.  CUBTIS*  LETTEB. 

My  dbab  Bmoos :— One  bright  day  long  and  long  ago, — ^it  seems  to  mc  now 
that  it  must  haye  been  soon  aftar  the  war  of  1812,  but,  upon  reflection,  I  discover 
that  it  was  in  1852 — ^I  was  dining  with  Mr.  Harry  Franco  at  Windust's,  in  Park 
How.  As  we  ate  our  simple  repast  and  spoke  of  many  things,  Mr.  Franco  asked 
me  what  I  l^ou^t  of  the  prospect  of  a  new  and  wholly  American  magazine ;  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  set  forth  its  possible  character  and  brilliant  promise  so 
AiUy  and  conclusively,  that  I  knew  he  was  prophesying,  and  that,  before  many 
months,  a  phoenix  would  appear.  That  was  my  earUest  knowledge  of  Putnam's 
Monthly. 

In  the  following  Autunm,  there  was  a  little  dinner  at  Mr.  Publisher  Putnam's 
cosy  Sixteenth-street  house,  and  the  details  of  the  enterprise  were  discussed  at 
length.  Mrs.  Eirkland  was  there,  and  was,  as  usual,  on^of  the  most  delightful  of 
companions.  When  something  was  said  of  "  pure  literature  "  and  "  the  classics," 
her  genial  face  beamed  with  suppressed  tan,  as  she  said : 

**  Oh  I  the  classics  ?  They  are  in  great  repute  at  Washington.  When  I  was 
Uiere,  last  winter,  a  member  of  Congress  sat  beside. me  at  dinner,  and  as  he  had 
been  told  that  I  was  a  UUerp  woman,  he  evidently  resolved  to  make  the  most  of 
his  opportunities ;  so;  after  a  little  wlule,  he  said  to  me : 

** '  There's  going  to  be  a  lecter  to-morrow  night' " 

"'Ahl'  saidL    '  Who  is  to  lecture  ?' " 

"  '  I  disremember  his  name,  but  his  subject,'  said  my  neighbor  slowly,  to  make 
sure,  *is  The  Age  of  Pericles' — ^pronouncing  the  last  syUable  as  in  the  word 
miracles. 

*^  My  neighbor  looked  at  me,  as  if  he  had  not  finished  his  remark,  and  repeated 
the  words  contemplatively, '  The  Age  of  Pericles.'  Then,  with  a  kind  of  appealing 
opression,  hersuddenly  asked  me : 

"  *  What  are  Pericles  ? ' — as  if  he  supposed  them  to  be  a  kind  of  shell-fish." 

Of  course,  it  had  been  long  decided  that  the  experiment  of  the  magazine  should 
be  tried.  It  is  safe  to  suppose,  when  advice  is  asked,  that  a  resolution  has  been 
taken.  When  I  arose  Irom  table  at  Windust's,  on  that  long-vanished  June 
afternoon,  I  was  as  sure  that  there  would  be  a  magazine  as  if  Mr.  Franco  had  told 
me  tiiat  it  was  all  in  type ;  and  now,  after  the  other  dinner  in  Sixteenth-street— -for 
it  is  a  beautiM  provision  of  nature,  that  literary  enterprises  of  ^eat  pith  and 
moment  should  be  matured  under  the  benign  infiuences  of  good  eatmg  and  drink- 
ing— I  found  myself  consulting,  in  a  bare  room  in  a  desert^  house  in  Park  Place, 
where  nobody  could  find  us  out,  with  Mr.  Publisher  Putnam,  Mr.  Harry  Franco, 
editor-in-chief,  and  Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  associate  editor,  upon  the  first  number  of 
Putnam's  Monthly. 

We  were  an  amiable  triumvirate ;  and,  although  I  say  it,  we  put  a  great  deal  of 
conscience  into  our  work.  Our  council-chamber  was  a  third-story  front  room  in 
a  doomed  house  near  to  Mr.  Putnam's  headquarters,  which  were  then  in  Park 
Place.  I  say  doomed  house ;  for,  although  a  comfortable  and  staunch  building,  it 
was  a  dwelling-house,  and  as  fashion  had  at  last  flown  even  from  Park  Place — the 
spot  below  Bleecker-etreet  where  it  lingered  longest — the  house  was  patiently  wait- 
ing to  be  demolished,  and  make  way  for  a  "  store."  Every  day  we  met  and  looked 
over  manuscripts.  How  many  there  were  1  And  how  good  I  And  what  piles  of 
poetry  I  The  country  seemed  to  be  an  enormous  nest  of  nightingales ;  or,  perhaps, 
modpng-birds— certainly  cat-birds.  I  can  see  now  the  philosophic  €K>dwin  tenderly 
opening  a  trembling  sheet,  traced  with  that  feminine  chirc^raphy  so  familiar  to  the 
editorial  eye,  and  m  a  hopeful  voice  beginning  to  read.  After  a  very  few  lines  a 
voice  is  heard — methinks  from  Franco's  chair :  "  Tes,  yes ;  guess  that's  enough ;  " 
— ^Walter  di  Montreal,  thy  hour  has  come,  and  the  familiar  chirography  flutters 
into  the  basket 

I  si^pose,  my  dear  Briggs,  you  have  lon^  ago  foi^gotten  how  many  excellent 
suggestions  Mr.  Franco  made.  His  nimble  wit,  his  experience,  his  instinct  of  the 
popular  taste,  oiled  all  the  dry  and  doubtful  spots  upon  the  ways,  so  that,  when  the 
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stays  were  knocked  away,  the  good  ship  of  our  hopes  and  fears  slid  smoothly  out, 
and  was  at  once  launched  in  deep  water.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson  brought  his  story 
about  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams,  as  the  lost  Bourbon.  Mr.  Franco  instantly  sug- 
gested the  proper  title,  which  has  passed  into  current  use,  "  Have  we  a  Bourbon 
among  us  ?  "  One  day,  after  the  first  number  was  made  up,  Mr.  Franco  said,  in  his 
crisp  way,  "  There  must  be  an  article  upon  the  present  state  of  parties,  in  the  next 
number."  Thereupon,  Godwin,  who  was  our  statesman  and  political  thinker, 
dropped  his  modest  eyes ;  but  Mr.  Franco  added,  "  I  don't  mean  political  parties ; 
I  mean  Brown's."  Alas  I  it  was  in  that  manner  that  "  our  bast  society "  was 
described.  The  loyely  maidens,  whose  exquisite  draperies  floated  oflf  Lyons  looms ; 
the  polished  youth,  who  ^idrded  them  in  the  modest  waltz  of  the  German,  what 
time  they  placed  bottles  of  champagne  •upon  the  floor  beside  their  chairs  for 
refreshment — these  were  described  as  "Brown's  society."  The  result  of  Mr. 
Franco's  hint  was  Mrs.  Potiphar's  first  appearance.  When  she  came  out,  it  seems 
that  somebody  spoke  of  her,  and  of  the  person  who  had  written  about  her,  to  Mr. 
Brown.  "  I  don't  know  him,"  said  Mr.  Brown ;  and  there  was  an  end  of  tiiat  fine 
fellow. 

The  paper  upon  the  Bourbon  excited  a  curious  interest.  The  subject  was 
discussed  every  where,  and,  in  very  many  minds,  the  question  soon  became,  "  HwoerCt 
we  a  Bourbon  among  us  ?  "  One  morning  a  message  was  sent  up  to  the  editorial 
rooms  from  headquarters,  that  the  Bourbon  was  then  and  there  visible  in  the  flesh. 
Down  we  went,  and  found  a  tall,  large-framed  man,  erect  and  portly,  of  a  deep- 
bronze  hue,  and  of  a  bland  expression.  His  hands  were  soft,  like  a  Prince's  or  an 
Indian's.  The  head  was  round,  and  receded  from  the  forehead.  The  face  was  very 
full,  and  was  certainly  very  like  the  face  of  the  Bourbon  kings  upon  the  Lovm  d'ars 
of  France.  If  he  were  not  the  Seventeenth  Louis,  there  was  no  apparent  reason 
why  he  should  not  be.  He  was  quite  as  royal  a  looking  gentleman  as  any  king  of 
his  time ;  as  mild  of  mien  as  his  reputed  father ;  and  he  undoubtedly  led  a  much 
better  life  at  Green  Bay  than  his  illustrious  predecessor,  the  grand  monarch,  or  his 
kinsman  the  Regent  at  Versailles.  The  reverend  Prince  died  in  1858,  and  opinions 
still  differ  whether  he  were  a  ftdl-blooded  Prince  royal  or  a  half-breed  Indian, 

In  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  Putnam's  Montely — ^that  for  July,  1853— there 
is  a  letter  *'  Number  One  "  of  Parepidemus.  It  Ib  very  short,  only  three  pages,  and 
the  really  attentive  and  perceptive  reader  must  have  felt  that  it  was  by  none  of  the 
familiar  writers  of  the  magazme,  and  was  both  in  a  different  vein  and  a  different 
spirit  fix>m  the  usual  magazine  literature.  The  last  sentence  was  suggestive  of  a 
foreign  authorship :  "  Let  me  sign  myself,  my  dear  sir  (as  we  are  aU  '  straujgers  and 
pDgrims,'  so  myself  in-an  especial  sense),  your  obliged  and  faithful  Parepidemus." 
The  letter  is  a  mere  fragment,  a  brief  expression  <n  a  divine  doubt,  a  simple  and 
sincere  questioning  of  the  nature  and  r^ult  of  intellectual  and  moral  effort  and 
expression.  One  little  characteristic  sentence  will  reveal  the  writer  to  those  who 
know  him,  or  who  knew  his  works.  He  is  speaking  of  something  more  than  mere 
self-relief  in  the  work  of  the  great  artist,  the  high,  inspired  purpose,  which  may  be 
detected  in  St.  Peter's  or  in  the  Tempest,  and  then  adds :  "  Imperfect,  no  doubt, 
both  this  and  that  is :  short  of  the  better  thing  to  come — ^the  thmg  that  is.  Yet 
not  impotent,  not  wholly  unavailing." 

Parepidemus  was  Arthur  Hugh  Clongh,  tiie  youDg  English  scholar  and  poet, 
whom  Matthew  Arnold  mourns  as  sincere^  as  Milton  mourned  Lycidas,  and  whom 
the  whole  younger  generation  of  thoughtful,  cultivated  Englishmen  remember  with 
affectionate  regret,  and  deplore  as  a  man  whose  remarkable  powers  should  have 
made  him  a  leader  of  the  best.  He  was  bom  in  England,  and  was  early  brought 
to  this  country ;  then  returned,  and  was  one  of  the  beloved  scholars  of  Dr.  Arnold 
at  Rugby,  with  Tom  Hughes,  Dean  Stanley,  Palgrave,  uid  others ;  and  went  from 
Rugby  up  to  Oxford,  and,  as  his  companions  all  fondly  believed,  to  still  higher  and 
higher  influence  and  honors.  His  powers  were  indisputable,  his  attainments  remark- 
able, and  his  character  most  lovely.  But  a  conscience  subtly  sensitive,  a  mind 
too  exquisitely  balanced,  held  him  in  the  incessant  unrest  of  the  deepest  moral  and 
intellectual  inquiiy.  He  liad  the  ambition  which  is  part  of  the  dowry  of  genius. 
He  knew,  and  valued,  and  desired  the  prizes  in  the  career  for  which  he  was  fitted. 
But  something  restrained  his  band :  '^  Ought  I  to  take  the  crown  f "  he  asked,  as 
if  unworthy,  as  if  his  title  were  not  perfect,  as  if  the  very  desire  were  a  deceit ;  and 
whil^  he  asked,  the  crown  grew  shadowy  and  faded  away.    One  little  poem, 
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printed  originally  in  the  very  thin  Tolome  of  his  yerBes,  which  every  owner  dearly 
prizes,  I  wul  transcribe  here,  as  singnlarly  expressive  of  him : 

**  I  have  loeii  bighor,  boiler  tixingt  than  these. 
And  therefore  must  to  these  refiue  my  heext ; 
Tet  I  am  panting  for  a  little  etae : 
riltake,aad8odepafl. 

▲h,  holdT    The  heart  is  prone  to  M\  amy, 

Her  hiab  «od  cherished  risions  to  forgot. 
And,  if  thou  takest,  how  wilt  thou  repay 

So  vast,  so  dread  a  debt! 

How  will  the  hesrt,  which  now  thou  trastest,  then 

Corrupt,  yet  in  ooTuption  mindftil  yet, 
Tom  with  sharp  stizigB  upon  itself  I    Again 

Bethink  thee  of  the  debt  1 

»Hast  thou  seen  higgler,  holier  things  than  these, 

And  thereibre  must  to  these  thy  heart  reftise  f 
Witii  the  true  best,  alack  I  how  Ul  agrees 

The  best  that  thou  wonldst  ohoosel 

The  Summmn  Pulchmm  rests  in  heaven  above ; 

Do  thou,  as  best  thou  may'st.  thy  duty  do ; 
Amid  the  things  allowed  thee,  live  and  love ; 

Some  day  thou  shalt  it  view.** 

Clongh  came  to  this  country  in  1858,  with  the  intention  of  taking  pupils  in  the 
higher  studies,  and  lived  at  Cambridge.  He  was  greatly  beloved  oy  those  who 
knew  best  the  rare  qualities  of  his  genius,  and  his  friendships  were  with  the  best 
men  and  women.  There  was  an  attractive  blending  of  scholarly  shyness,  melan- 
choly, and  geniality  in  the  imi>ression  he  made  j  and  he  had  the  fullest  sympathy 
with  the  freedom  and  the  promise  of  American  life.  But  his  sad  self  was  relentless. 
He  could  not  escape  the  old  wonder  and  questioning.  What  he  wrote  in  poetry 
and  prose  had  a  strain  of  sincere,  child-like  pathos^  wholly  unsurpassed  in  contem- 
porary literature.  And  it  characterizes  aU  his  writings.  It  is  not  a  pathos  of  sighs 
and  sobs,  and  elegiac  weeping  and  wailing,  but  a  melancholy  like  that  of  the 
Autumn  in  Nature,  a  primeval  sadness.  It  was  while  he  was  in  Cambridge  that 'he 
wrote  the  two  letters  of  Parepidemus,  the  second  of  which  appeared  in  the  August 
number  of  185S.  But  he  soon  went  back  to  England ;  was  appointed  to  a  position 
in  the  education  department  of  the  Privy  Council ;  married ;  worked  hard,  and  in 
1859  finished  a  translation  of  Plutarch.  In  1861  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
work ;  went  to  Greece  and  Constantinople ;  returned,  and  wandered  about  Europe, 
reaching  Florence  in  the  Autumn.  There  he  died  on  the  18th  of  November,  1861, 
and  there  he  lies  buried  under  the  beautiful  cypresses  of  the  Protestaut  cemetery. 

Since  his  death,  many  of  his  letters  and  his  manuscript  poems  have  been 
privately  printed  in  England,  and  an  edition  of  the  poems  that  he  had  aJready 
printed  was  published  soon  after  his  death.  Clough's  particular  friend  in  this 
cotmtry  was  Charies  Eliot  Norton,  of  Cambridge,  who  edited  a  beautiful  edition  of 
his  poems,  which  was  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  in  1862.  Mr.  Norton  pre- 
ftoed  them  with  a  tender  and  modest  memoir,  and  ftom  that  and  an  article  by 
him  in  the  Iforth  Ammcan  Bmw  for  October,  1867,  upon  the  privately  printed 
volume,  a  ver^  accurate  impression  of  the  rare  and  lovely  genius  of  Clough  may  be 
obtained.  His  name  is  not  yet  very  familiar  in  English  literature,  but  it  yearly 
becomes  more  so.  His  life  seemed,  of  course,  to  many,  a  failure ;  but  the  union  of 
real  sincerity  with  real  power  never  fails,  however  tardy  be  its  recognition.  It  is 
lef^hing  to  think  of  the  antique  nolnlity  of  soul,  the  true  simplicity,  the  unshriuk- 
ing  devotiion  to  the  most  celestial  ideal,  the  patience,  humility,  and  unselfishness 
of  this  thorough^  trained  scholar  and  this  true  poet  A  photo^nq>h  of  Clongh 
hangs  in  Norton^}  study.  It  is  a  broad,  balanced,  serene,  massive  head,  fhll  of 
sweetness  and  wisdom,  and  of  the  child-like  simplicity  of  modest  genius.  If  I 
think  of  the  pleasant  and  various  society  of  our  contributors,  those  who  are  living 
still,  and  those  who  are  dead,  there  is  no  figure  more  significant  and  impressive, 
however  modest  and  shadowy,  and  unknown  to  his  companions,  than  that  of 
Clongh. 

I  mippoae  that  Mr.  Franco  and  (Godwin,  and  the  poor  fleUow  who  was  snuSM 
out  by  Mr.  Brown's  brief  remaric,  might  fill  many  pages  with  their  recollections 
of  the  pleasant  cradle-and-crib   days  of  the  young  "PuTKAif.''     Those  three 
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were  the  Monthly  nurses.    They  saw  that  in&nt  phenomenon  safely  through  hii 
prodigious  childhood,  and  how  rapidly  he  obtained  his  srowth  I 

There  are  books  in  good  standing,  ever^  where,  which  I  can  never  see  but  with 
the  feeling  of  the  pe<&gogue  towards  his  pupils,  who  haye  become  illustrious. 
"  My  boys,  sir ;  my  boys  I "  he  remarks  with  complacency,  as  the  fisimous  poets,  or 
travellers,  or  novelists  pass  by.  "  Our  books,  sir ;  our  books  1 "  say  the  old  trium- 
virate of  **  Putnam,"  as  they  hear  the  praises  of  the  works,  the  miinuscripts  of  which 
they  luckily  did  not  reject.  Reject  ?  I  should  say  not.  "  I  knew  ye,  Hal  I "  Their 
shrewd  wits  detected  the  signs  at  once,  and  saluted  the  genius  unaided.  And 
what  editor  ever  does  "  reject "  a  manuscript  ?  "  Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I  would 
wish  you,  or,  I  would  request  you,  or,  I  would  entreat  you,  not  to  fear,  not  to 
tremble,"  but  to  understand  that  when  your  manuscript  returns,  it  is  not  because 
of  any  judgment  upon  its  merits.  Heaven  forefend  I  It  is  only  that,  although 
nothing  coiSd  be  more,  etc.,  etc.,  yet  it  is  not  exactly  suitable  to  the  pages  of  this 
magazine,  and  is,  therefore,  respectfully  returned,  or  declined,  with  thanks.  It  is 
merely  that  this  is  a  red  rose — and  very  beautiful  it  is  I — ^where  a  white  lily  was 
wanted.  The  enclosed  pearl  is  returned  with  the  most  sincere  thanks,  because  it 
was  an  opal  which  was  needed  to  complete  the  necklace. 

This,  as  we  know,  was  the  spint  of  the  original  triumvirate  of  Putnam's 
Monthly  ;  and  this,  we  are  very  sure  (arp  we  not  ?),  will  be  the  spirit  of  its 
more  modem  management  More  modem  ?  We,  then,  are  ancient  I  Among  the 
fresh  voices  which  now  swell  the  blithe  choir  of  our  literature,  we  are  as  those 
who  have  come  dowii  from  a  former  generation !  How  this  latest-bora  into  the 
Monthly  world  springs  and  sparkles  I  Ah  1  Mr.  Franco,  if  it  is  not  our  child,  let 
us  submit,  and  believe  it  to  be  our  grandchild.  I  seem  to  recognize  our  family 
likeness.  Methinks  I  detect  the  air  of  the  "  Putnam  "  of  long  ago.  May  Heaven 
bless  you,  young  stranger  1  May  you  live  long  and  happily  I  Forgive  an  old- 
fashioned  benediction,  but  may  you  be  a  better  man  than  your  father  I 

So  prays,  dear  Briggs,  your  affectionate  grandf , 

I  mean,  faithful  friend, 

George  William  Cuktis. 


THIRTEEN  YEARS  OF  THE  NATION.    18o4r-1867- 

In  one  of  the  latter  numbers  of  the  been  elected  by  majorities  which  swept 

first  series  of  Putnam's  Monthly,  we  all  but  three  of  the  States;  Jefferson 

published    an    article    entitled    "  Our  Davis,  his  bosom-friend  in  Mexico,  who 

Parties  and  Politics."    The  date,  Sep-  had  been  most  efficient  in  securing  his 

tember,  1854,  was  immediately  after  the  nomination,  was  his  Secretary  of  War; 

passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bills,  the  ftigitive  alave-law  had  been  passed ; 

repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade 

opening  our  National   Territories   to  was  broached ;  Mr.  Buchanan  was  Min- 

slavery.    On  that  hint  we  spoke.    We  ister  to  England,  and  was  plotting  the 

now  resume  the  discussion,  after  an  in-  Ostend  Manifesto ;  Captain  Oeorge  B. 

terval  of  thirteen  years.     During  this  McClellan  was  detailed  on  secret  service 

period  events  have  occurred  more  im-  in  the  harbors  of  Cuba,  under  instruc- 

portant  in  our  history,  as  a  people,  than  tions  fix>m  the  Secretary  of  War ;  Qen. 

even  those  of  our  war  for  Independence,  Quitman,  Lieut.  Beauregard,  and  others, 

because  involving  a  population  ten  times  were  plotting  fillibustering  raids  against 

larger  in  a  straggle  ten-fold  more  sub-  that  island  for  which  the  Government 

lime  and  terrible,  resulting  in  a  revolu-  soon  after  made  an  offer  of  one  hundred 

tion  not  merely  of  our  national  regime,  millions ;  the  Senate,  House,  and  nearly 

but  of  our  social  institutions  and  entire  all  the  State  governments,  our  foreign 

system  of  industry.  diplomacy,  our  army  and  navy,  our  civil 

Mr.  Pierce  had  but  two  years  before  service,  custom-houses,  post-offices,  aU 
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prefennent,  much  ef  our  business,  and 
even  onr  society,  and  a  large  majority 
of  our  churches,  were  controlled  by  men 
who  either  were  pro-slavery,  or  preferred 
to  remain  on  Mendly  terms  with  the  in- 
stitation,  rather  than  incur  the  dangers 
of  a  quarrel  with  it ;  Parson  Brownlow 
had  written  a  savage  work  in  its  de- 
fence, and  was  challenging  Northern 
dergymen  to  dispute  its  divine  author- 
ity ;  the  stand  made  under  Van  Buren, 
and  Adams,  and  the  Democratic ''  Free- 
Soilers  of  '48,"  had  apparently  accom- 
plished the  purpose  of  its  leaders  in 
defeating  Cass  and  electing  Taylor ;  in- 
stead of  a  self-sacrificing  martyrdom  for 
principle,  it  proved  to  have  been 
prompted  only  by  personal  spite,  which, 
being  satisfied,  the  Van  Burens  and 
most  of  their  supporters,  except  a 
few  sincere  fireo-soilers,  were  humbly 
doing  penance  for  the  sin  of  pretended 
devotion  to  freedom,  by  dancing  attend- 
ance in  the  ante-chambers  of  democratic 
ofildals,  and  defending  their  fidelity  to 
the  party  before  the  dull,  unwilling  ears 
of  Tammany.  The  United  States  Mar- 
shals, appointed  solely  for  their  sub- 
serviency to  slavery,  gloried  in  assist- 
ing slave-traders  in  fitting  out  their 
vessels,  and  slave-holders  in  recoveriug 
their  negroes ;  '*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " 
had  been  written,  and  its  leaven  was 
rapidly  spreading,  but  had  not  yet 
afleeted  the  voting  masses ;  Gerrit 
Smith,  Dr.  Howe,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Owen  Lovejoy,  the  saints  at  Oberlin, 
and  a  few  hundred  others,  were  doing  a 
quiet  and  limited  business  over  the 
underground  railway ;  John  Brown  had 
not  yet  left  his  fann  in  the  Northern 
wilds;  the  Republican  party  was  not 
yet  formed.  In  a  word,  ^e  anti-slavery 
sentiment  seemed  like  Christianity  at  the 
hour  of  the  crucifixion — as  if  it  could 
never  be  a  party,  nor  even  a  sect,  but 
was  a  mere  flicker,  for  which  the  world 
was  waiting  to  say, "  There !  it  is  gone ! " 
In  the  survey  of  "Our  Parties  and 
Politics,"  to  which  we  refer,  we  afSrmed 
that  our  war  for  National  Independence 
grew  out  of  ^  a  new  idea — the  American 
idea— the  conception  of  a  State  founded 
on  the  inherent  freedom  and  dignity  of 


the  individual  man;''  ...  "an  idea 
which,"  we  said,  "  still  transcends  the 
highest  practical  achievements  of  our 
race."  .  .  .  "But,  among  the  States 
which  form  the  elements  of  the  Con- 
federacy, there  are  some  not  strictly 
democratic,  and  scarcely  republican. 
They  are  aristocracies  or  o^archies, 
built  upon  a  diversity  of  races.  Their 
political  and  social  privileges  are  con- 
fined to  a  class,  while  the  rest  of  their 
inhabitants  are  slaves.  The  consequence 
has  been  a  growing  divergency,  though 
it  was  not  always  apparent  or  even  sus- 
X>ected,  between  the  convictions,  the  in- 
terests, and  the  tendencies  of  one  half 
the  Union,  which  was  eminently  free  and 
democratic,  and  those  of  the  other  half, 
which  was  slave-holding  and  aristo- 
cratic." We  asserted  that  "  when,  in 
the  progress  of  empire,  the  question 
arises  whether  the  social  system  of  the 
one  or  the  other  shall  prevail,  to  the  ex- 
clusion, which  is  unavoidable,  of  its  op- 
ponent," "a  strenuous  grapple  and 
fight"  would  be  imminent.  And  we 
closed  by  demanding  "The  Repeal 
OF  THE  Fugitive-Slave  Law— The 
Restobation  of  the  Missouri  Com- 

FBOHISE — ^NO    MOBB    SlAVE    StATES — 

No  More  Slave  Territories— The 
Homestead  for  Free  Men  on  the 
Public  Lands." 

Two  years  after,  the  Republican  party 
met  in  its  first  National  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  and  organized  on  this 
platform,  nominating  Fremont  for  the 
Presidency.  An  obscure  individual,  re-  ^ 
membered  by  a  few  as  having  once  rep- 
resented Sangamon  District,  Illinois,  in 
the  House,  and  opposed  the  Mexican 
War,  in  an  awkward,  ingenious,  and  ex- 
tremely unpopular  argument,  received  a 
few  complimentary  votes  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident, in  competition  with  Mr.  Dayton, 
the  nominee.  Captain  U.  S.  Grant, 
hardly  suspected  of  being  an  ex-army 
officer  by  those  who  bought  molasses 
or  cord-wood  of  him,  was  generally 
taken  for  a  steamboat  captain  tempo- 
rarily stranded  by  stress  of  ill-luck,  or 
who  had  hardly  the  requisite  energy 
and  pluck  to  succeed  in  a  business  call- 
ing for  so  much  of  those  qualities,  and 
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who  had  therefore  coUapaed  into  a  spec- 
ulator in  snodrieB.  Mr.  W.  T.  Sherman 
was  teaching  school  in  Louisiana.  Qeos. 
Sickles,  Butler,  and  Logan,  were  rough- 
and-tumble  Democratic  lawyers  of  some 
notoriety.  Two  of  the  most  prominent 
and  promising  officers  of  our  little  army 
were  CoL  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and 
Lieut-CoL  R  E.  Lee.  Brief  aa  is  the 
period  since  then,  we  have  but  two  men 
in  official  life,  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr. 
Chase,  whose  prominence  has  not  been 
either  created  or  orerthrown  during  this 
ey^itM  epoch.  Even  these  two  repu- 
tations have  been  greatly  changed.  Mr. 
Seward,  then  the  Gibraltar  of  Radical- 
ism, has  become  a  leader  of  the  Ck)n- 
servatiYes.  Mr.  Phase,  maintaining  with- 
marrellous  unity  his  political  consist- 
ency, has  acquired  his  chief  £Eune  as  a 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  founder  of  the 
National  Banking  System.  Of  the  men 
in  power  at  that  time,  the  most  accom- 
plished representative  of  the  Aristo- 
Democratic  party,  Jefieraon  Dayis, 
emerges  from  confinement  as  an  arch- 
traitor  and  chief  rebel,  and  accepts  his 
liberty  upon  bail,  offered  by  the  two  Abo- 
litionists whom  he  then  chiefly  deposed, 
Gerrit  Smith  and  Mr.  Greeley.  Tancey, 
the  Wendell  Phillips  of  the  South,  and 
Howell  Cobb,  Mason,  Toombs,  Slidell, 
Floyd,  Hunter,  Wigfall,  Foote,  and 
Rust,  whose  imperious  demands,  thun- 
dered forth  in  the  Senate,  were  obeyed 
in  every  department  of  the  Gk)yemment, 
have  sought  reftige  from  the  utter  over- 
throw of  their  power,  in  exile,  or  in  the 
grave. 

Of  the  great  American  People,  who, 
it  was  then  thought,  could  not  be  stirred 
to  action,  either  against  the  Union  or 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  a  half  mil- 
lion of  men  have  sprung  to  arms  in  the 
former  cause,  and  more  than  thrice  that 
number  in  the  latter.  The  four  millions 
of  slaves,  for  whcmi  not  even  the  most 
sanguine  hoped  to  see  emancipation 
during  this  century,  are  not  only  fr«e, 
but  hold  in  their  hands,  by  the  refrisalof 
the  late  rebels  to  codperate  with  them  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction,  the  political 
power  of  the  South.  Yiiginia,  the  gieat 
mother  of  Presidents,  and  market  of 


slaves,  reorganizes  her  State  €k>verDment 
on  the  baais  of  that  rightM  political 
equality  between  slave  and  master, 
which  Jefferson,  her  most  distinguished 
statesman,  was  one  of  the  first  and  fore- 
most to  assert  A  political  party,  not 
then  in  existence,  has  prevailed  in  every 
Northern  State,  ruled  the  destinies  of 
the  Union  for  six  years,  overthrown  op- 
posing institutions  by  decrees  as  revolu- 
tionary of  antecedent  conditions  as  were 
ever  issued  by  czar  or  emperor,  and  en- 
forced their  changes  by  armies  as  pow- 
erful as  were  swayed  by  an  Alexander, 
CflBsar,  or  Napoleon,  and  is  now  recon- 
structing the  Union  on  a  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffirage,  which  secures  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  same  party,  and  of  its 
ideas,  ultimately,  not  merely  in  the  tran- 
sient politics,  but  in  the  fundamental 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  lately  slave- 
holding  and  rebellious  States.  Never 
before  in  the  world's  history  has  there 
been  so  sublime  a  vindication  of  the 
power  of  an  idea  to  mould  parties,  rev- 
olutionize governments,  n^  and  mass 
armies,  overthrow  institutions,  and 
change  the  social  destinies  of  races.  In 
the  fullest  sense  our  great  struggle  was, 
on  both  sides,  a  war  of  ideas.  Though 
it  took  the  form,  at  least  in  our  minds, 
of  a  struggle  between  government  and 
rebellion,  yet  the  rebellion  was  itself  a 
government,  as  thoroughly  representa- 
tive, and  as  skilftQly  organized,  as  the 
National  Gk)vemment  It  represented 
the  powerftil  ideas  of  the  superiority  of 
the  white  race  over  the  black ;  of  the 
greater  fitness  of  an  aristocratic  class 
than  a  working  class  to  govern ;  of  the 
material  aggrandizement  and  pecuniary 
profit  of  slavery ;  of  the  sovereignty  of 
each  State ;  of  the  dread  and  supposed 
danger  of  setting  free  four  millions  of 
untutored  slaves,  and  giving  them  rights 
i^proxiniating  those  of  their  late  mas- 
ters, if  not  fully  equal ;  and  of  a  Chris- 
tianity and  code  of  morak  and  ethics  in 
which  the  above  ideas  were  assumed  to 
be  soTmd,  and  in  the  light  of  which  the 
freeing  a  slave  was  on  a  par  with  steal- 
ing a  horse,  and  general  enumcipation 
was  deemed  to  be  wholesale  massacre. 
These  ideas  inspired   the   pro-slavery 
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party,  prevailed  thrcmghoitt  the  Democ- 
lacy,  were  endorsed  in  the  elections  of 
Picoce  and  Buchanan,  and  were  repre- 
sented in  yarioas  degrees  in  1860,  in  the 
nominations  not  only  of  Breckinridge 
and  Lane,  bat  also  of  Douglas  and 
Johnson,  and  of  Bell  and  Ererett.  In 
the  aggr^^te,  they  polled  a  larger  pop- 
ular Tote  than  that  cast  for  Mr.  Lincohi. 
But  on  the  question,  how  these  ideas 
could  beet  be  made  to  prerail,  their  up- 
holders were  divided.  The  Breckin- 
ridge-Lane wing  said,  "Out  of  the 
nni<ml"  The  other  two  factions  re- 
plied, ''No ;  in  the  Union  I "  But  other- 
wise the  ideas  that  underlay  the  three 
parties  were  the  same. 

The  measures  of  the  Republican  party 
were  confined  to  i»«yenting  the  extension 
of  slavery,  by  annexation,  or  in  the  terri- 
tories. But  their  ideas  were  deeper,  vis. 
tiiat  the  respects  in  which  m«i  are  un- 
equal, are  incidental  and  secondary, 
compared  with  the  great  and  important 
senses  in  which  they  are  equal;  tiiat 
davery  is  wrong,  unchristian,  unprofit- 
able, quMTelsome,  tyrannical,  anti-repub- 
lican, and  barbarous;  that  it  quenches 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  sup- 
presses education,  perpetuates  ignorance, 
and  promotes  brutality ;  that  it  wastes 
land,  oppresses  labor,  debauches  states- 
manship, and  undermines  republican 
government ;  that  it  is  insatiable  in  its 
requirements,  decqvtive  in  its  supposed 
profits,  un|ffofitable,  uid  inhumau. 
That  while,  for  the  sake  of  the  other 
interests  involved  in  the  Unicm,  and 
peaoe,  it  mi^t  be  tolerated,  it  was 
only  as  we  would  tolerate  the  serpent 
coiled  arotmd  our  child,  fearing  to  strike 
it  dead,  not  fi>r  the  sake  of  the  serpent, 
but  of  the  life  it  endangered.  Aboli- 
tionists and  Bq^ublicans  differed  only 
in  the  intensity  with  which  they  held 
tiiese  ideas.  These  were  the  ideas  which 
obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the  election 
of  linooln.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore, 
that  Bepublieans  pointed  to  the  mode- 
ration of  their  platform.  The  South 
looked  behind  their  platform,  and 
grasped  ccMrrectly  thdr  ftmdamental 
idea,  that  slavery  was  wrong.  ^  Witbi 
this  idea  in  the  ascendancy,"  said  they. 


^  platforms  will  advance  from  the  limita- 
tion to  the  abolition  of  the  wrong." 
Doubtless  they  saw  truly.  Hr.  Seward 
had  said,  at  Cleveland,  many  years  before, 
"  Slavery  must  be  abolished,  and  you 
^nd  I  must  do  it."  Mr.  Lincoln  en- 
dorsed the  doctrine  of  the  irrepressible 
oonfiict  It  may  be  claimed  that  the 
anti-slavery  idea  barely  sufficed  to  elect 
Lincoln,  and  that  the  idea  which  mus- 
tered into  the  field  the  armies  of  the 
Union,  was  the  love  of  the  Union,  and 
not  hostility  to  slavery.  This  is  true. 
But  as  the  anti-slavery  idea  had  first  to 
obtain  ascendancy  in  the  Government 
before  slaveiy  would  seek  to  destroy  the 
Union,  it  was,  after  all,  the  prior  tri- 
umph of  the  anti-slavery  idea  that  ar- 
rayed the  Union  sentiment  on  the  side 
of  fr<eedom.  Until  this  triumph,  the 
whole  force  of  the  mere  Union  senti- 
ment, in  the  Northern  States,  had  bean 
devoted  to  securing  concessions  to  the 
demands  of  slavery.  The  first  political 
crisis  of  the  North,  known  as  the '^  Great 
Northern  Uprising,"  consisted  in  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Union  sentiment  to  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment,  and  their  agree- 
ment to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder.  This 
was  characterized  by  the  noble  stand 
taken  by  Douglas,  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, John  A.  Logan,  Andrew  Johnson, 
Jdm  A.  Dix,  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman, 
Daniel  S.  Sickles,  and  a  large  wing 
of  the  Democracy,  whose  unionism  had 
previously  led  them  into  conciliatory 
policies  towards  slavery. 

Upon  the  accession  of  what  were 
styled  the  "  War-Demoon^ "  to  the 
Union  cause,  the  allied  Republican- 
Union  parties  carried  on  the  war  during 
the  first  two  yesrs.  The  Secession  party 
of  the  South  received  a  similar  accession 
from  the  piievioQsly  Union  sentiment 
of  that  section,  including  such  staunch, 
original  opponents  of  secession  as  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  Gilmer,  John  Bell, 
Foote,  and,  indeed,  neariy  every  prom- 
inent Southern  Unionist  except  John 
M.  Botts.  In  both  the  Union  and  the 
rebdlioB,  while  the  candidates  selected 
for  the  Presidency  rei«esented  the  dis- 
tinctive idea  of  their  respective  sections. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  representing  flreedom,  and 
Dayia,  alayery,  the  candidates  for  Vice- 
President  on  both  sides  were  chosen  for 
their  Unionism,  or  as  representing  on 
behalf  of  each  side  the  relnctance,  rather 
than  the  energy,  with  which  it  entered 
into  the  contest  In  both  the  Union  and 
the  Confederacy,  also,  the  party  oppos- 
ing the  war  was  compelled,  by  over- 
whelming pressure  and  force,  to  doak 
its  real  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the 
war  under  cover  of  hostility  to  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  conducted.  Davis's  op- 
position claimed  that  he  was  too  arbi- 
trary, and  listened  too  little  to  counsels 
of  others ;  Lincoln's,  that  he  was  too 
fiuniliar,  and  yielded  to  pressure  too 
much.  Davis,  claiming  for  himself  not 
only  an  experience  in  statesmanship 
equal  to  that  of  any  civilian  in  the 
country,  but  an  equally  large  familiarity 
in  military  affairs,  desired  to  surround 
himself  by  satellites,  and  exiled  his 
rivals  to  foreign  missions  or  to  private 
life.  He  called  no  prominent  Southern 
statesman  to  his  cabinet,  or  into  the  field. 
G^erals  like  J.  E.  Johnston,  who  dis- 
agreed with  him  in  politics,  must  suc- 
ceed brilliantly  indeed  to  atone  fat  the 
divergence.  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  up  his  cabinet  of  his  presi- 
dential rivals  and  no  others,  and  placed 
an  immense  minority  of  Democrats  in 
command  in  our  armies,  and  kept  them 
there  with  great  tenacity.  Even  when, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Budl,  Porter,  and 
McClellan,  the  Republican  party  was 
clamorous  for  their  removal,  he  waited 
patiently  until  a  Democratic  General-in- 
OMef,  on  his  own  motion,  chose  to 
relieve  them.  Having  made  up  his 
cabmet  originally  of  Republicans,  no 
sooner  was  he  reinforced,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  Union  War-Democrats,  than  he 
selected  f^om  among  ihem  an  ex-mem- 
ber of  Buchanan's  cabinet  for  Secretary 
of  War — and  found  in  him  the  Meet 
war-secretary  of  the  century. 

Towards  the  rebel  army,  Davis  imper- 
sonated discipline,  severity,  and  bad 
&ith,  for  he  turned  the  bayonets  of  his 
troops  against  each  other  after  their 
tenns  had  expired,  to  compel  them  to 
remain  in  the  service.    But  towards  the 


Union  army^  Lincoln  impersonated  par- 
don, never  allowing  a  soldier  to  die  if 
his  signature  would  save  him,  even 
though  at  the  alleged  sacrifice  of  dis- 
cipline. 

Davis,  entering  the  struggle  with  a 
brilliant  reputation,  waned  into  a  hated 
and  despised  leader  long  before  his  cause 
was  lost  Lincoln,  entering  upon  his 
office  almost  without  reputation,  grew 
into  a  mighty  ascendancy  over  those 
who,  at  first,  might  well  have  scorned 
to  be  his  rivals,  and,  long  before  his 
cause  was  won,  had  achieved  a  popular- 
ity that  was  politically  onmipotent. 

The  burning  impetuosity  with  which 
the  Sout^  plunged  into  the  war,  was 
less  remarkable  than  the  vast,  almost 
incomprehensible  moderation  of  the 
North.  "If  I  were  to  choose,"  said 
Davis,  in  one  of  his  public  addresses, 
"  between  the  companionship  of  Yankees 
and  hyenas,  I  should  infinitely  prefer 
the  hyenas." 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all" — replied  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Congress  resolved  that  the  war  was  not 
waged  to  destroy  slavery  or  the  States; 
but  that,  as  soon  as  the  rebel  armies 
should  disperse  and  the  Union  be  sus- 
tained, tiie  war  would  cease.  Mr.  Davis 
replied, "  We  will  have  independence  or 
extermination."  Mr.  Seward  instructed 
our  diplomats  abroad  to  deny  that  the 
fiftte  of  slavery  was  involved  in  the  con- 
test. European  liberals  replied  natural- 
ly, "  then  it  is  a  war  of  mere  dominion, 
with  whidi  we  have  no  sympathy. 
Why  ask  us  to  sympathize  with  an 
effort  of  twenty-four  States  to  conquer 
twelve  ?  " 

But  the  ideas  that  underlay  the  strug- 
gle were  stronger  than  the  policies  of 
leaders.  For  tiie  first  two  years  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Lincoln  conducted  it  on  the 
most  conservative  principles:  Demo- 
cratic generab  returned  ftigitive  slaves^ 
and  were  sustained.  Republican  generals 
freed  them,  and  were  removed.  Demo- 
crats, who  opposed  the  war,  applauded 
the  administration ;  and  a  large  wing  of 
R^ublicans  were  disgusted  with  Mr 
lincohi^s  conservatism. 

Suddenly,  like  a  di^  of  thunder  out 
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of  a  dear  sky,  came  the  promiBe^in  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  of  a  Proclamation  of 
Emandpation  on  January  Ist,  1868. 
Bat  one  or  two  obscure  Democratic 
officers  resigned.  A  few  Democratic 
rotes  fell  off,  enough  to  elect  Seymour 
in  New  York,  and  to  shake  Republican 
majorities  in  other  States.  But  those 
who  remained  were  Republicans  thence- 
forth. The  Republican  vote  was  weeded 
out,  but  it  grew  more  rapidly  for  the 
upheaval  of  the  soil  and  uprooting  the 
tares. 

Meanwhile,  the  army  was  sloughing 
aS  its  faOures,  and  educating  its  gene- 
rals— Bumside,  Hooker,  Kearney,  Grant, 
Sherman,  Thomas,  and  Sheridan.  The 
opposition  at  the  North  attempted  but 
fidled  to  oppose  the  draft.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  troops  around  New  York, 
and  an  equal  number  in  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, were  required  to  thwart  the  op- 
podtion,  represented  by  Ben.  Wood  and 
Chauncey  Burr,  Yallandigham  and  Pen- 
dleton. Our  fearftdly  decimated,  but 
vigorously  rdnforced,  armies  learned 
tales  of  suffering  from  their  emaciated 
comrades,  returning  from  rebel  prisons, 
that  improved  their  disdpline  on  the 
battle-field,  and  ended  that  habit  of 
easy  surrender,  in  which  they  were 
at  first  encouraged  by  incompetent 
and  conservative  generals.  They  be- 
gan to  fight  with  invindble  obstinacy 
and  to  win  victories.  Yet  in  every 
strictly  military  respect,  in  discipline, 
courage,  generalship,  endurance,  and 
zeal,  the  supporters  of  the  rebellion  were 
fully  equal,  and  at  first  superior,  at  the 
average,  to  the  Union  forces.  But,  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  finances  and 
industrial  resources,  and  in  care  for  the 
comfort  and  health  of  their  armies,  the 
contending  parties  showed  the  most 
marked  contrast  The  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commisdons,  organized  by 
the  philanthropic  men  and  women  of 
the  North,  resulted  in  sustained  dd  and 
timely  kindness  to  our  soldiers  in  the 
periods  of  thdr  most  critical  strdts. 
The  Bureau  of  Freedmen  and  Refugees 
identified  the  (Government  with  benevo- 
lence at  the  South.  All  these  agendes 
had  no  counterpart  vnthin   the  rebd 


lines.  Aid  to  the  wounded  rebel  soldier, 
except  he  fell  into  our  hands,  was  con- 
fined to  the  surgeon's  knife,  and  the 
rude  sympathy  of  his  compamon&-in- 
arms.  No  commisdons  of  benevolent 
men  and  women,  except  in  a  few  excep- 
tional and  fitful  instances,  nursed  the 
dck,  shrived  the  dying,  or  buried  the 
dead.  The  South  was  untrained  to  or- 
ganized benevolence. 

But,  as  the  war  progressed,  the  North 
prindpally  contrasted  with  the  South  in 
the  maintenance  of  its  industry  and  re- 
sources. Much  of  our  superiority  was 
doubtless  due  to  our  actually  greater 
wedth  and  diverdty  of  indus^,  which 
rendered  us  less  dependent  on  importa 
tions  from  abroad  for  the  means  of  war ; 
but  much,  also,  to  the  abler  management 
by  our  Treasury  Department—of  our 
loans  and  currency.  To  have  attempted 
to  conduct  so  great  a  waryith  no  other 
currency  than  gold,  and  the  heterogene- 
ous bills  of  the  State  banks,  many  of 
which,  in  the  Western  States,  had  failed, 
would  have  been  like  attempting  to  fioat 
a  steamer  on  a  morning  dew.  Both 
parties  issued  paper-money.  The  Con- 
federacy issued  thdr's  with  as  little 
system,  and  the  same  result,  as  pertained 
to  the  Assignats  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Secretary  Chase,  however,  founded 
the  Nationd  Banking  System,  by  which 
the  debts  of  the  nation  became  a  most 
vduable  commodity  to  the  banker,  and 
the  very  cx)mer-stone  of  his  business. 
The  umbilicd  cord,  which  connected 
the  tnil  ofbpriug  currency  with  the 
parent  gold,  was  maintained  by  the  pay- 
mait  of  gold  interest ;  and  by  founding 
the  Nationd  bank-notes  on  the  security 
of  bonds  payable  in  gold,  making  the 
legd  tenders  convertible  into  bonds 
payable  in  gold,  and  taxing  the  State 
bank-notes  out  of  existence,  the  vidble 
connection  between  gold  as  the  basis, 
and  our  entire  currency  as  the  credit 
superstructure,  never  was  severed.  The 
country  felt  the  healthy  stimulus  of  an 
abundance  of  money  without  the  col- 
lapse of  depreciation.  "  The  fight,"  sdd 
an  eminent  rebd  to  one  of  our  officers, 
*'  is  between  our  meat  and  your  money. 
So  long  as  we  can  feed  our  men,  you 
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cannot  conquer  us.  So  long  as  your 
money  holds  out,  you  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  carrying  <m  the  war." 

Our  money  held  out,  because  our  Na- 
tional credit  and  finances  were,  on  the 
whole,  admirably  managed.  Business 
throughout  the  North  was  never  more 
prosperous,  while  mdustry  at  the  South 
was  prostrate.  Our  cities  increased  in 
thrift,  population,  and  energy.  Instead 
of  the  grass  growing  in  our  streets,  acres 
of  new  marble  and  iron  blocks  went  up. 
Chicago,  wMch  in  1860  packed  800,000 
barrels  of  pork,  ran  up  to  1,200,000  in 
1864.  Our  theatres  were  never  so 
crowded.  Our  churches  never  so  rapid- 
ly multiplied,  enlarged  their  accommo- 
dations, and  paid  off  their  debts.  Our 
parks  never  so  overflowed  with  gayety 
and  fashion.  Under  the  active  demand 
for  our  fabrics  and  wares,  stimulated  by 
a  protective  iariff,  our  mines,  fitctories, 
and  furnaces,  were  never  so  driven  with 
work,  and  never  made  better  dividends. 
Our  farmers  got  high  prices.  Individ- 
uals in  all  kinds  of  business  were  getting 
out  of  debt,  and  paying  off  their  mort- 
gages. Immigration  was  pouring  into 
the  country  more  rapidly  than  ever  be- 
fore. Even  the  non-combatants  of  the 
South,  attracted  by  our  financial  pros- 
perity, came  North  and  brought  their 
money  with  them.  Meanwhile,  with  the 
tightening  of  the  blockade,  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  South  to  get  out  their 
cotton,  Confederate  finances  collapsed. 
Their  legal  tenders  were  worth  but  two 
or  three  cents  on  the  hundred,  and  the 
bitter  gibe  of  the  Southern  peace-party 
was,  that  they  "took  their  money  to 
market  in  the  basket,  and  brought  home 
the  meat  in  their  pocket-books."  They 
could  supply  their  army  with  neither 
adequate  food,  clothes,  shelter,  nursing, 
or  medicine,  and  three  fourths  of  the 
troops  who  had  enlisted  so  enthusiastic- 
ally at  the  outset,  were  now  branded  on 
the  rolls  as  deserters.  From  these 
causes,  more  than  all  others,  resulted  the 
collapse  of  the  rebellion.  Yet  the  fell 
of  the  rebellion  was  none  the  less  a  tri- 
umph of  ideas,  none  the  more  a  victory 
of  "  brute  force,"  because  the  ideas  that 
conquered   wielded  the  largest  purse, 


the  heaviest  reinforcements  of  men,  and 
the  greatest  material  resources.  It  was 
because  slavery,  starting  ahead  in  the 
race,  and  working  over  the  larger  area 
and  the  finer  territory  of  our  country, 
had  resulted  in  a  sparser  population,  less 
intelligence,  and  less  wealth;  that  it 
had  been  condemned  by  the  people  in 
the  triumph  of  the  anti-slaveiy  senti- 
ment. 

The  failure  of  the  rebellion,  through 
want  of  pecuniary  resources,  vindicated 
the  strongest  anti-slavery  argument,  viz. 
that  slavery  is  unprofitable.  Its  failure, 
from  the  overweening  vanity  of  Davis, 
vindicated  another  anti-slavery  position, 
viz.  that  slavery  develops  vain  and 
empty  statesmen.  Its  fldlure,  from  want 
of  kindness  and  good  fiiith  towards  the 
rebel  troops,  sustained  a  third  point  in 
the  abolition  creed,  that  slavery  was 
treacherous  and  cruel.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  expansive  power  of  our  ma* 
terial  resources  proved  the  higher  states- 
manship of  that  free-labor  system,  with- 
out which  there  could  be  no  diversity 
of  industry.  Our  larger  benevolence  to- 
wards our  soldiers  established  our  claims 
to  a  purer  Christianity ;  and  the  more 
liberal  and  truly  Democratic  policies  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  selection  of  his  cabinet, 
the  appointment  of  his  generals,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  army,  were  an  imper- 
sonated demonstration  of  the  superior- 
ity of  tlibse  free  institutions  which  had 
lifted  one  so  inexperienced,  uncouth, 
and  plebeian,  into  a  loftier  grade  of 
statesmanship  than  belonged  to  the 
accomplished,  gifted,  but  perfidious 
representative  of  slavery.  The  ideas 
that  gave  rise  to  the  conflict  mould- 
ed its  results.  Freedom  had  made 
the  North  richer,  more  populous,  and 
more  independent,  than  slavery  had 
made  the  South.  This  was  the  moral 
reason  why  the  Republican  party  op 
posed  the  spread  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories, the  numerical  reason  why  they 
elected  Lincoln,  and  the  material  reason 
why  they  "  out-reinforced  "  their  antag- 
onists, and  so  subdued  the  rebellion. 
Never  was  there  so  purely,  therefore,  a 
war  of  principles;  or  a  struggle,  in 
which  the  ideas  involved,  so  manifestly 
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determined  the  strength  and  endurance 
of  the  contending  armies. 

Even  when  the  sndden  and  startling 
tragedy — the  assassination  of  Lincoln, 
and  attempted  massacre  of  his  cabinet 
and  chief  generals— closed  the  magnifi- 
cent drama  of  the  war  with  a  revelation 
of  baseness,  hmniliating  to  erery  Ameri- 
can, the  martyr's  life-long  faith  in  the 
superiority  of  freedom,  and  the  mean- 
ness and  turpitude  of  slavery,  was  sealed, 
beyond  future  denial,  as  a  flmdamental 
truth  of  ethics  and  of  history. 

The  emancipation  of  four  millions  of 
blacks,  and  the  destruction  of  ten  State 
governments,  in  the  progress  of  the  war, 
had  introduced  into  the  problem  of  re- 
construction two  new  difScidties.  There 
was  not  merely  the  Union  of  the  loyal 
States  with  the  disloyal  States  to  be  re- 
stored, bnt  ten  new  State  governments 
must  be  created  for  the  conquered  States. 
Not  merely  was  peace  between  the  Qoy- 
emment  and  the  rebels  to  be  declared, 
but  the  terms  of  peace  between  the  ex- 
masters  and  ex-slaves  had  also  to  be 
adjusted.  "  For,"  as  says  Montesquieu, 
**  slavery  is  that  state  of  perpetual  war, 
in  which  one  antagonist  is  always  van- 
quished, and  the  other  is  forever  on 
guard." 

To  permit  the  State  organizations, 
which  had  formed  the  Confederacy,  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  Union,  would 
have  been  both  suicidal  and  illegal.  Il- 
legal, because  no  officer  connected  with 
them  had  for  five  years  sworn  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  erery  office  in  them  was  therefore 
legally  vacant,  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
State  government  was  lapsed  and  void ;  " 
fuiddal,  because  each  of  these  govern- 
ments was  officered  by  rebels,  whose  only 
legal  right,  if  they  were  to  be  regarded 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  was  to 
be  hanged  for  treason,  or  if  aliens,  then 
to  be  readmitted  to  citizenship  on  such 
terms  as  should  be  prescribed.  To  allow 
them  to  continue  in  the  control  of  ten 
States,  would  be  to  enter  into  partner- 
ship with  the  rebellion,  not  to  overthrow 
it.  Gen.  Sherman  proposed  to  (}en.  John- 
ston a  plan  of  surrender  by  which  these 
State  goyemmenta  would   have   been 


preserved.  Had  President  Johnson  then 
foreseen  his  subsequent  quarrel  with  the 
Bepublican  party,  he  probably  would 
have  affirmed  the  Sherman-Johnston 
treaty.  The  country  is  indebted  to  the 
energy  of  Secretary  Stanton,  alone,  for 
the  fact  that  this  treaty  was  rejected, 
and  that  the  reconstruction  proclama- 
tions, which  soon  followed,  were  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  State  govern- 
ments were  destroyed,  and  that  new 
ones  must  be  created!  The  President 
therein  "  built  more  wisely  than  he 
knew,"  for,  in  assuming  that  new  State 
governments  must  be  formed,  he  neces- 
sarily raised  the  question,  by  what  au- 
thority they  should  be  constituted,  and 
who  should  vote  in  forming  them.  The 
former  question  could  only  be  answered 
in  favor  of  Congress.  The  latter  proved 
the  entering-wedge  to  universal  suffirage. 
Unwittingly,  therefore,  the  President,  in 
issuing  proclamations  of  reconstruction, 
and  in  defining  therein  who  should  vote, 
paved  the  way  for  reconstruction  by 
Congress,  on  the  basis  of  impartial  suf- 
frage, and  refrited  in  advance  the  posi- 
tions he  subsequently  took— that  the 
States  could  not  destroy  their  relations 
to  the  Union,  and  that  the  National 
government  had  no  power  to  recon- 
struct them. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  letters  to  Gov. 
Hahn  and  Gen.  Wadsworth,  had  fore- 
shadowed strong  predilections  in  favor 
of  universal  sufl^'age  as  the  basis  of  re- 
construction. His  humane  instincts 
would  have  moved  him  strongly  to 
couple  with  it  universal  amnesty.  No 
sentiment  of  animosity  towards  rebels,  as 
such,  would  have  inspired  his  course. 
But,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  mass  of 
the  Northern  people  felt  far  more  ani- 
mosity towards  rebels,  than  desire  that 
the  fi^ed  race  should  have  any  political 
rights.  They  called  aloud  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  traitors,  but,  as  a  mass,  at- 
tached much  less  consequence  than  was 
due  to  the  building  up  of  a  loyal  con- 
stituency at  the  South,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  by  the  ballot.  Jour- 
nals and  statesmen  feared  to  breast 
public  clamor  by  favoring  amnesty  or 
advocatinc^  suffi'age.    In  this  immature 
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and  chaotic  state  of  public  opinion,  the 
President's  rcconstniction  policy,  at  the 
time  it  was  adopted,  met  with  very 
little  dissent.  The  President  failed  to 
see  that  he  had  committed  the  fatal 
blander,  by  attempting  reconstniction 
on  the  white  vote  only.  But  most  of 
our  Republican  statesmen  were  no  further 
ahead.  Thaddeus  Sterens,  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  B.  Gratz  Brown,  Mr.  Bumner, 
and  a  few  others,  and  one  or  two  journals 
only,  dissented  from  the  scheme.  Not 
until  the  evils  resulting  from  the  plan 
began  to  develop,  in  black  codes  that 
substantially  reined  slavery,  did  the 
people  and  poli^t^s  begin  to  move 
forward  to  univeraal  suffi-age.  But 
when  the  white  vote  organized  State 
and  city  governments,  that  elected  none 
but  rebels  to  power,  such  as  Qen.  Hum- 
phreys in  Mississippi,  Mayor  Monroe  in 
New  Orleans,  Raphael  Senmies  in  Mobile, 
and  the  like ;  and  when  the  ex-rebels, 
coming  together  in  legislatures,  enacted 
that  no  negro  should  own  land  or  hire  a 
house,  thus  practically  breaking  up  his 
home,  and  compelling  him  to  work  as 
a  menial;  when  they  required  him  to 
hire  out  for  a  year  during  the  first  weeks 
of  January,  and  in  default  allowed  him 
to  be  sold  for  a  term  of  years ;  when 
they  adopted  systems  of  apprenticeship 
for  blacks,  which  were  not  applied  to 
whites;  when  they  provided  the  lash 
and  whipping-post  for  black  but 
not  for  white;  when  they  excluded 
colored  witnesses  from  courts  of  jus- 
tice; when  they  organized  rebel  re- 
giments, which  surrendered  under  Lee, 
en  mas$e,  into  State  militia,  who  dis- 
armed the  black  troops  that  conquered 
under  Grant;  when  they  revived  the 
fUgitive-sUve  law  for  blacks  who  did 
not  work  out  their  contracts,  but  no 
punishment  for  whites  who  did  not  pay 
the  wages  due  on  the  same  contracts ; 
when  they  reluctantly,  and  only  under 
impudent  protests,  assented  to  the  repeal 
of  the  ordinances  of  secession;  when 
they  drove  out  Northern  emigrants,  as- 
sailed theFreedmen's  Bureau,  organized 
bands  of  negro-killers,  and  finally  cul- 
minated these  outrages  in  the  massacres 
of  Republicans  and  negroes,  at  Memphis 


and  New  Orleans,  and  evinced  a  general 
readiness  to  perpetrate  the  same  out- 
rages all  over  the  South;  when  the 
President  imperiously  demanded  that 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  the  only  pro- 
tection the  negro  had,  should  be  abol- 
ished; when  he  denied  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  laws  for  reconstruc- 
tion, and  enforced  his  denials  by  scurril- 
lous  exhibitions  which  excited  contempt 
and  removed  all  fear;  when  Southern 
courts  were  deciding  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  South- 
em  State  officers  were  trampling  upon 
its  provisions,  and  defying  the  Congress 
that  enacted  it;  then,  finally,  the 
Republican  Congress  began  to  move  to- 
wajxls  reconstniction,  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffirage.  But  they  moved  slowly. 
Their  first  step  seemed  even  a  step  back- 
ward. It  merely  provided  that  unless 
the  Sotith  should  grant  suffrage  to  the 
blacks,  their  number  of  representatives 
in  Congress  should  be  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  blacks  dia- 
fhmchised.  The  inference  was,  that  by 
accepting  that  limitation,  the  Southern 
States  might  return  to  the  Union  with 
the  blacks  still  unenfranchised.  It  was 
a  dangerous  ofier  to  make,  and  would 
have  been  fatal  to  our  future  peace  had 
it  been  accepted.  But,  fortunately,  there 
was  allied  with  this  indifiference  to  jus- 
tice, in  Congress  as  in  the  people,  a 
sentiment  of  hostility  to  rebels,  which 
was  useful,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
what  it  accomplished  for  the  blacks. 
The  clause  of  the  offer,  excluding  lead- 
ing rebels  from  Federal  office,  caused 
it  to  be  rejected  with  scorn.  Not  a 
■  Southern  State  acted  upon  it,  though 
several  Northern  States  passed  it  as  a 
Constitutional  amendment 

The  rejection  of  this  proposition,  with 
the  other  cooperating  causes  alluded  to, 
at  length  brought  Congress  up  to  the 
great  work  of  enacting  that  reconstruc- 
tion should  take  place  on  the  basis  of 
universal  suffrage,  excluding  only  a  few 
leading  rebels.  The  first  workings  of 
this  plan,  which  is  now  on  trial,  have 
been  all  that  could  be  expected.  The 
moment  the  right  of  the  ballot  was  con- 
ferred, and  even  before  it  was  exercised, 
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the  ScrUhwaa  at  peace.  TheFreedmen^s 
Boreaiiy  backed  by  the  National  bayo- 
nets, was  a  fiur  less  adequate  protection 
to  ti^e  negro  than  the  simple  promise  of 
the  baUot  In  the  Golf  States,  the 
whites  haye  held  aloof  from  the  regis- 
tration and  the  polls,  knowing  that  the 
blacks  would  ont-yote  them,  and  hoping 
against  hope  that  the  reconstruction 
poQcj  of  Ckmgress  would  in  some  way, 
by  Democratic  yictories  at  the  North, 
bererersed.  The  effect  of  this  consenra- 
tiye  policy  would  be  to  throw  the  goT- 
emment  of  those  Btates  almost  wholly 
into  the  hancto  of  the  white  and  black 
BepuWcans.  This  would  fulfil  the  pre- 
diction of  De  TocqueyiUe,  made  thirty 
years  ago,  that  the  cotton  States  would 
one  day  form  State  gorernments  ad- 
ministered nuunly  by  the  black  race. 
In  yiiginia  the  whites  voted,  and  were 
beaten  by  a  small  nu^rity. '  As  the 
whites  TOte  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  blacks,  of  course,  the  latter 
haye  no  choice  but  to  yote  in  solid 
phalanx  for  the  continuation  of  their 
right  of  suffirage.  No  yiolence  has  char- 
acterized these  elections,  but  such  a  re- 
salt  on  fhture  occasions  is  not  improb- 
able. As  a  question  of  statesmanship, 
however,  the  problem  of  recon£(truction 
is  solved.  What  remains  is  mero  detaiL 
When  the  ballot  was  given  to  the  negro, 
the  races  were  assured  the  same  harmony 
which  exists  between  them  in  Brazil 
and  Mexico,  where,  whatever  other 
causes  of  dissension  may  exist,  the  races 
have  ever  remained  at  peace  with  each 
other.  They  were  saved  firom  the 
wretched  social  struggles,  between  whites 
and  blacks,  which  have  impoverished 
sereral  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The 
majorities  of  the  BepuMican  party  in 
the  Northern  States  have  been  shaken 
sli^tly  by  tiie  suffirage  question,  but  to 
nothing  Uke  the  extent  they  suffered 
immediately  after  emancipation.  The 
votes,  against  granting  suffrage  to  col- 
ored meaa.  in  Nortiiem  States,  indicate 
no  dissatis&ction  witii  the  Congressional 
policy,  because  none  claim  that  any 
great  end  of  political  statesmanship 
could  be  subserved  by  the  extension  of 
the  ballot  to  a  few  scattering  negroes  at 
VOL.  I. — 2 


the  North.  It  will  eventually  be  done, 
not  fh)m  necessity,  but  for  consistency. 

The  Republican  party,  which  has  thus 
overthrown  slavery,  and  in  whose  hands 
is  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  is  in  the 
ascendant  in  every  Northern  State ;  not- 
withstanding the  apathy  of  a  portion 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  recent 
elections — an  apathy  which  will  vanish 
under  the  visibly  safe  and  beneficial 
workings  of  universal  suffirage  at  the 
South,  and  will  be  electrified  into  en- 
thusiasm long  before  their  reinforced 
minorities  will  be  required  for  the  next 
Presidential  campaign.  By  the  recon- 
struction of  the  ten  Southern  States,  on 
the  basis  of  the  equality  of  all  loyal  men, 
most  of  those  States  will  speedily  range 
themselves  under  its  banners.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Republican 
party,  which  is  now  emphatically  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  country,  not 
only  in  its  principles,  but  in  prestige  and 
power,  is  liable  to  the  dangers  which 
always  attend  power,  viz.  corruption  and 
venality.  But  under  whatever  influences 
it  may  hereafter  rise  or  fall,  its  future 
destinies  cannot  erase  from  t^e  page  of 
history  its  brilliant  achievements  for  hu- 
man fireedom.  Nothing  but  its  own 
recreancy,  in  the  future,  to  the  principles 
which  have  inspired  it  in  the  past,  can 
forfeit  its  strong  hold  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  the  oppressed,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  aU,  in  the  present  and  ftiture 
generations,  who  believe  in  democracy 
or  love  liberty. 

Not  less  important  than  the  sweeping 
revolution  in  the  governing  ideas  of  the 
country,  or  than  the  downfall  of  slavery, 
has  been  the  consolidation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  feebly-bound  league  or  con- 
federacy into  a  great  and  powerftil  na- 
tionality, which,  with  a  larger  freedom 
to  the  individual,  combines  an  immeas- 
urably greater  power  in  the  State.  Con- 
gress is  no  longer  a  debating  society.  It 
may  not  produce  as  good  debaters  as 
when  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun  pour- 
'•ed  out  their  resonant  and  reverberat- 
ing war  of  words — ^words — ^words ;  and 
when  eloquence  was  deemed  the  one 
quality  of  a  statesman.  But  more  im- 
portant legislation  has  been  moulded,  by 
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a  silent  sneer  from  Thaddeus  Sterens, 
than  Webster's  most  brilliant  orations 
ever  difunissed.  The  statesmanship  of 
the  past  four  years  has  been  that  of 
action — constant,  overwhelming  action 
— beside  which  words  became  paltry. 
Something  of  the  preference  of  achieve- 
ment over  oratory,  which  marks  military 
men,  has  marked  the  civilians  of  onr 
military  period.  So  far  from  being 
wanting  in  great  statesmen,  the  states- 
manship of  ^e  past  six  years  has  been 
that  to  which  tiie  great  spirits  of  the 
first  Revolution  would  bow  in  reverence, 
and  to  which  our  statesmen,  for  the 
coming  century,  will  point  as  their 
model  for  imitation,  and  their  authority 
in  all  controversy.  Lincoln,  Stanton, 
Chase,  Fessenden,  Seward,  Trumbull, 
Colfax,  Wade,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
Thomas,  and  the  like,  are  names  as 
classic  in  history  as  Chatham,  Burke, 
Fox,  Pitt,  Canning,  Marlborough,  Wel- 
lington, Napoleon,  Murat,  Ney.  They 
are  the  founders  of  that  period  in  our 
history  when  the  United  States  devel- 
oped into  a  Nation,  capable  of  maintain- 
ing every  right,  of  not  merely  its  present 
forty,  but  of  its  Mure  hundred  millions 
of  people,  no  longer  scattered  over 
thirty-seven  States,  but  crowded  into 
seventy.  Ten  years  ago,  we  knew  not 
whether  or  not  our  nationality  was 
stronger  than  South  Carolina.  Our  so- 
called  statesmen  feared  to  test  the  ques- 
tion. Webster  weakly  declared  he 
"dared not  penetrate  theveiL"  Jack- 
son made  much  empty  fame  by  swearing 
he  would  test  it,  and  then,  waiving  the 
real  point  at  issue,  by  recommending  a 
repeal  of  the  duties.  Could  so  weak  a 
bond  suffice  for  our  future  republic? 
The  longer  the  question  was  postponed, 
the  more  blood  it  would  cost  to  solve  it. 
As  it  is,  the  solution  has  cost  much,  but 
it  is  worth  far  more.  Those  who  fell  in 
the  struggle  have  not  lost  in  exchanging 
a  fleeting  life  for  a  glorious  immortality. 
Of  the  great  amount  of  treasure  invested 
in  it,  but  a  small  portion  was  destroyed.^ 
Most  of  it  was  money  loaned  by  our 
own  people  to  the  Government,  who 
immediately  repaid  it  to  the  people. 
There  has  been  a  great  building  up  of 


debt,  but,  so  far  as  this  debt  is  held  in 
this  country,  every  dollar  of  it  has  its 
balancing  credit,  and  the  country,  as  a 
whole,  is  no  poorer  for  the  aggregate. 
It  involves  taxes,  but  nearly  all  of  these 
return  in  interest  and  other  forms  to  the 
people  who  pay  them.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  every  tax-payer  to  pay  off  his 
share  of  the  national  debt  by  buying 
and  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  amount 
of  bonds  on  which  he  pays  taxes  with 
his  right.  Thus  the  one  ofisets  the 
other,  and  he  stands  as  if  there  were  no 
debt.  If  he  does  not  wish,  or  cannot 
afford,  to  own  the  bonds  on  which  he 
pays  the  interest,  it  is  because  he  can 
use  his  money  to  better  advantage  else- 
where, and  it  is  a  relief^  not  a  burden, 
to  him,  that  some  one  else  holds  them 
for  him.  The  national  debt  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  many  small  sums,  each  of  which 
was  invested  by  its  owner  in  government 
bonds  because  he  could  get  a  better  in- 
terest for  it  there  than  elsewhere.  It 
consists,  therefore,  of  surpluses  which, 
had  there  been  no  national  loan  to  in- 
vest in,  would  have  been  invested  by 
each  lender  in  loans  to  individuals, 
either  in  extending  credit  on  his  sales, 
in  mortgages  on  real  estate,  in  erecting 
property  to  let,  or  in  the  various  other 
rorms  of  credit.  Any  and  all  of  these 
would  have  created  an  aggregate  of 
private  debts,  the  interest  on  which 
would  correspond  to  the  taxes  now  paid 
on  the  government  debt.  Before  the 
war,  these  private  debts  were  a  large 
and  expensive  part  of  our  currency : 
large,  because  there  was  not  currency 
enough  in  the  country  to  make  its  ex- 
changes—hence, the  people  had  to  man- 
ufacture currency  for  themselves;  ex- 
pensive, because  private  obligations, 
circulating  as  currency,  were  received 
at  a  heavy  discount,  held  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  negotiated  at  a  rob- 
bing conmiission,  and  were  liable  to 
aU  the  chances  of  individual  insolvency 
as  well  as  general  disaster.  All  sorts 
of  I  O  IPs,  store  orders,  notes,  book 
accounts,  &c.,  formed  the  principal 
medium  of  exchange  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Now  the  same  surplus  f\inds, 
which  would    else   have   flowed   into 
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12,500,000,000  of  private  debts,  has 
flowed  into  $2,500,000,000  of  public  debt 
The  advantages  are,  that  it  is  in  a 
form  universally  acceptable,  reliable,  and 
yaloable.  Through  its  agency,  un- 
counted millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  ex- 
changes may  take  place,  without  ever 
relying  on  mere  individual  promises, 
where  formerly  private  notes  and  ac- 
counts were  the  only  security.  The 
business  which  we  now  call  "  cash  "  is 
all  transacted  by  using  the  national 
debt  as  a  medium  of  payment ;  and  the 
reason  why  so  much  more  business  can 
be  done  on  cash  than  fonnerly,  is  be- 
cause the  national  loans  have  fdmished 
the  medium  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
substitute  public  for  private  credit  in 
all  transactions.  Business  is  on  a 
more  stable  foundation,  because  the 
public  credit  is  more  secure,  as  well  as 
more  ample.  In  this  important  respect, 
and  as  a  great  national  savings*  bank 
and  bank  of  deposit,  the  national  debt 
subserves  uses  that  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  expenses  of  its  collection. 
The  nation  is  now  the  Nation's  banker, 
and  never  before  were  individual  and 
the  national  interests  made  so  mutually 
adjutant  to  each  other.  Only  to  the 
extent  that  our  bonds  are  held  abroad, 
or  are  exported  to  pay  for  fabrics  which 
we  ought  to  produce  at  home,  is  the 
Nation  drained  of  its  resources.  Only 
to  the  extent  of  the  actual  destruction 
of  buildings,  property,  and  labor,  was 
the  war  a  drain  on  our  wealth  while  it 
continued.  The  net  financial  loss  by 
the  war  consists  of  the  property  visibly 
destroyed  in  its  prosecution,  nearly 
all  of  which  falls  on  the  South,  and 
the  value  of  the  labor  employed  in 
the  war,  less  the  increased  value  of 
the  labor  of  those  who  remained  at 
home,  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus 
given  to  industry  by  the  war.  The 
&ct  that  our  aggregate  production 
was   never   greater   than   during   the 


war,  shows  that  our  loss  in  labor 
and  production  was  on  the  whole 
nominal.  Two  thousand  millions  of 
debt  due  to  our  own  citizens,  loaned  by 
them^o  Government,  and  paid  back  to 
them  by  Government,  is  no  more  a  drain 
on  our  national  resources  than  two 
thousand  millions  in  mortgages  executed 
among  the  individuals  of  a  community 
to  each  other;  no  part  of  the  sum 
loaned  going  out  of  the  conmiunity. 
Five  or  six  years  will  repair  all  the 
actual  destruction  occasioned  by  the 
war,  and  leave  us  far  richer  than  before, 
though  not  a  dollar  of  the  debt  be  paid. 
Emancipation  is  no  destruction  of  labor, 
but  only  a  transfer  of  its  ownership  from 
the  master  to  the  slave;  all  that  the 
former  loses,  the  latter  gains.  The 
generally  prosperous  condition  of  our 
industry  disproves  the  pretence  that 
the  war  has  left  behind  it  pecuniary 
oppression,  to  offset  the  form  of  oppres- 
sion from  which  it  aimed  to  emanci- 
pate us. 

As  we  look  forth  into  the  fhture  of 
the  United  States,  we  behold  its  be- 
loved flag  waving  over  an  empire  am- 
ple enough,  in  its  present  dimensions, 
to  hold  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people,  presided  over  by  a  Govern- 
ment now  lifted  into  a  degree  of  power 
proportionate  to  its  future  responsibil- 
ities; containing  a  population  from 
whom  every  barbarizing  institution  has 
been  removed;  pervaded  by  laws  cal- 
culated to  secure  in  its  frdlest  perfection 
to  every  citizen,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
native  or  alien,  white  or  black,  Christian 
or  infidel,  ignorant  or  learned,  virtuous 
or  vicious,  tiie  right  to  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Every  where  in 
our  broad  land  education  is  free — and 
religion  knows  no  obstruction.  What 
shall  prevent  the  American  people  from 
moving  calmly  and  surely  onward  to  a 
destiny  and  glory  of  which  our  most  en- 
vthusiastic  statesmen  have  not  dreamed  f 


DOBBS  HIS  FERRY. 

A  LBGBND  OF  THE  LOWER  HUDSOK. 

The  days  were  at  their  longest, 
The  heat  was  at  its  strong^ 

When  Brown,  old  friend  and  true, 
Wrote  thns.— "  Dear  Jack,  why  awdtcr 
In  town,  when  shade  and  shelter 

Are  waiting  here  for  you  t 
Quit  Bulls  and  Bears  and  gambling, 
For  rural  sports  and  rambling 

Forsake  your  Wall-fitreet  tricks, 
Come  without  hesitation. 
Check  to  Dobbs'  Ferry  Station, 

We  dine  at  half-past  six.''- 

I  went, — a  welcome  hearty, 
A  merry  country  party, 

A  dnye,  and  then  croquet, 
A  quiet  well-cooked  dinner. 
Three  tmies  at  biUiards  winner— 

The  evening  sped  away. 
When  Brown,  the  dear  old  joker, 
Ciied,  "  Come,  my  worthy  broker, 

Tlie  hour  is  growing  late. 
Your  room  is  cool  and  ^uiet, 
As  for  the  bed,  just  try  it, 

Breakfast  at  half-past  eight.*^ 

I  took  Brown's  hand,  applauded 
His  generous  care,  and  lauded 

Dobbs'  Ferry  to  the  skies. 
A  shade  came  o'er  his  features — 
"  We  should  be  happy  creatures, 

And  this  a  paradise. 
But,  ah  I  the  deep  disgrace  is. 
This  loveliest  of  places 

A  vulgar  name  should  blight: 
But,  death  to  Dobbs  I  we'll  change  it, 
If  money  can  arrange  it. 

So,  pleasant  dreams,— good-night  I  ^ 

I  could  not  sleep,  but  raising 
The  window,  stood,  moon-gazing, 

Li  fidry-land  a  guest ; 
**  On  such  a  night,"  et  cetera — 
See  Shakespeare  for  much  better  a 

Description  of  the  rest — 
I  mused,  how  sweet  to  wander 
Beside  the  river,  yonder ; 

And  then  the  sudden  whim 
Seized  me  my  h^d  to  pillow 
On  Hudson's  sparkling  billow, 

A  midnight,  moonlight  swim ! 
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Boon  thooght  and  soon  attempted, 
At  once  my  room  was  emptied 

Of  its  sole  oocapant; 
The  roof  was  low  and  eaaHj, 
In  fact,  qnite  Japanese-ily : 

I  took  the  downward  slant, 
Then,  without  stay  or  stopping, 
My  first  and  last  eaves-dropping, 

By  leader-pipe  I  sped. 
And  through  the  thicket  gliding, 
Down  the  steep  hillside  shding, 

I  reached  the  river's  bed. 

Bat  what  was  my  amazement—? 
The  fair  scene  from  the  casement. 

How  changed  I    I  could  not  gaess 
Where  track  or  rails  had  vanished. 
Town,  villas,  station,  banished — 

All  was  a  wilderness. 
Only  one  ancient  gable, 
A  low-roofed  inn  and  stable, 

A  creaking  sign  displayed, 
An  antiquated  wherry. 
Below  it—*'  DoBBS  His  Fjbbbt  "— 

In  the  dear  moonlight  swayed. 

I  turned,  and  there  the  craft  was. 
Its  shape  'twixt  scow  and  raft  was, 

Squiure  ends,  low  dd€»,  and  flat, 
And,  standing  close  beside  me. 
An  ancient  chap  who  eyed  me. 

Beneath  a  steeple-hat ; 
Short  leg»-^ong  pipe— «tyle  very 
Pro-Revolutionary 

I  boWj  he  grimly  bobs, 
Then,  with  some  perturbation. 
By  wej  of  salutation, 

Says  I,  "  How  are  you  Dobbs  I " 

He  gram  and  silent  beckoned, 
And  I,  in  half  a  second. 

Scarce  knowing  what  I  did, 
Took  the  stern  seat,  Dobbs  throwing 
Himself  midships,  and  rowing, 

Swift  through  the  stream  we  slid ; 
He  pulled  awhile,  then  stopj^ing. 
And  both  oars  slowly  droppmg, 

]BBs  pipe  aside  he  laid, 
Drew  a  long  breath,  and  taking 
An  attitude,  and  shaking 

His  fist  towards  shore,  thus  said : 

^  Of  all  sharp  cuts  the  keenest, 
Of  all  mean  turns  the  meanest, 

Vilest  of  all  vile  jobs. 
Worse  than  the  Cow-Boy  pillagerB| 
Are  these  Dobbs'  Ferry  villagers 

A  going  back  on  Dobbs ! 
TVould  not  be  more  anomlous 
If  Rome  went  back  on  Rom'lua, 
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Shall  it  stick  hereabouts, 
While  Tappan  Sea  rolls  yonder, 
Ch:  round  High  Tom  the  thnndier 

Along  these  ramparts  shouts. 
No  comer-lot  banmttij 
Or  brokers  from  the  City- 
Like  you  "—here  Dobbs  began 
Wildly  both  oars  to  brandish, 
As  fierce  as  old  Miles  Standish, 
Or  young  FhiL  Sheridan. 

Stemwards  he  rushed— I,  ducking, 
Seized  both  his  legs,  and  chucking 

Dobbs  ddeways,  splash  he  went — 
The  wherry  swayed,  then  righted, 
While  I,  somewhat  excited, 

Oyer  the  water  bent ; 
Three  times  he  rose,  but  vainly 
I  clutched  his  form  ungainly. 

He  sank,  while  sighs  and  sobs 
Beneath  the  waves  seemed  muttered, 
And  all  the  night-winds  uttered 
^  In  sad  tones,.  ^  Dobbs  I  Dobbs  I  Dobbs  t  * 

Just  then  some  giant  boulders 
Upon  my  head  and  shoulders 

Made  sudden,  fearfol  raidcL 
And  on  my  fauce  and  forehead, 
With  din  and  uproar  horrid, 

Came  several  Palisades ; 
I  screamed,  and  woke,  in  screaming, 
To  see,  by  sas-light's  gleaming. 

Brown's  face  above  my  bed — 
"  Why,  Jack !  what  is  the  matter  ? 
We  heard  a  dreadful  clatter 

And  found  you  on  the  shed  I 

**  It's  plain  enough,  supposing 
You  sat  there,  moon-struck,  dozing. 

Upon  the  window's  edge. 
Then  lost  yourself,  and  falling. 
Just  where  we  found  you,  sprawUng, 

Strack  the  piazza  lodge ; 
A  lucky  hit,  old  fellow. 
Of  black  and  blue  and  yellow 

It  gives  your  face  a  touch. 
You  saved  your  neck,  but  barely. 
To  state  t^e  matter  fairly. 

You  took  a  drop  too  much  I " 

I  took  the  train  next  morning. 
Some  lumps  my  nose  adorning. 

My  forehead,  sundry  knobs. 
My  ideas  slightly  wandering,^ 
But,  as  I  went,  much  pondering 

Upon  my  night  with  Dobbs ; 
Brown  thinks  it,  dear  old  sinner, 
A  case  of  "  after  dinner," 

And  won't  believe  a  word. 
Talks  of  "  hallucination," 
^  Laws  of  association," 

And  calls  my  tale  "  absurd." 
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Perliaps  it  is,  but  never, 
Say  I,  should  we  dissever 

Old  places  and  old  names, 
Guard  the  old  landmarks  truly, 
On  the  old  altars  duly 

Keep  bright  the  ancient  flames ; 
For  me,  the  face  of  Nature, 
No  luckless  nomenclature 

Of  srace  or  beauty  robs ; 
No,  when  of  town  I  weary, 
m  make  a  strike  in  Erie, 

And  buy  a  place  at  Dobbs  I 


JEWELS   OF   THE   DEEP. 


COBAL8. 

**  Unheard  by  them  the  roAring  of  the  wind* 
The  eluatio  motioo  of  the  waves  nnfelt ; 
Still,  life  iB  theirs,  weU  suited  to  themselTOB.*' 


Gliding  slowly  over  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Mediterranea[n,  you.often  see  sud- 
denly beneath  you,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  surface,  a  meadow  of  surpass- 
ing beauty.  Long  green  grasses,  waving 
gently  to  and  fro,  shine  with  emerald 
beauty,  speckled  with  flickering  lights; 
and  all  over  the  little  prairie  are  scattered 
flowers  in  brilliant  colors.  The  restless- 
ly heaving  water  increases  the  splendor 
of  the  scene ;  and  dazzling  hues  of  green, 
orange,  and  deep  red,  shine  upward 
through  the  transparent  waves.  But 
the  oar  splashes,  and,  in  an  instant,  all  the 
beauty  of  coloring  has  vanished,  and  the 
whole  region  is  clad  in  a  dull,  dingy 
gray.  Tou  become  aware  that  you  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  colony  of  animals,  so 
small  that  the  naked  eye  can  hardly  dis- 
cern them,  and  yet  so  powerftil,  by  the 
strength  of  their  united  forces,  that  they 
have  built  whole  islands  in  distant 
oceans,  and  raised  lofty  mountain-ranges 
in  the  very  heart  of  Europe.  But  they 
are  most  sensitive  little  beings,  and  the 
slightest  touch  of  a  foreign  body,  a 
single  ray  of  the  sun,  or  an  angry  splash 
of  a  headlong  wave,  make  them  shrink 
back  into  their  narrow  home. 

They  are  altogether  a  strange,  mys- 
terious race,  these  Maidens  of  the  Sea, 
as  the  ancient  Greeks  used  to  call  them. 
Their  beauty  of  form  and  color,  their 
marvellous  economy,  their  gigantic  edi- 


flces,  all  had  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  curious,  and  given  rise  to  frmtastic 
fables  and  amusing  errors.  They  were 
well  known  to  the  chosen  people,  for, 
singing  of  the  grandeur  of  Tyre,  the 
prophet  states  that  "  Syria  was  thy  mer- 
chant by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the 
waves  of  thy  making :  they  occupied  in 
thy  fairs  with  emeralds,  purple,  coral,  and 
agate ; "  and  ancient  Job  even  mentions 
coral  among  the  most  precious  things, 
and  yet  was  not  fit  to  be  mentioned  in 
comparison  with  wisdom—thus  proving 
the  high  value  which  already  in  those 
early  days  was  attached  to  the  red  corals. 
We  learn,  from  other  sources  among  pro- 
fane writers,  that  priests  wore  them  as 
amulets,  and  physicians  prescribed  them 
in  many  diseases  as  useful  remedies; 
whilst  Pliny  enters  into  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  used  for  purposes  of  ornamentation, 
how  weapons  were  adorned  with  them, 
and  costly  vessels  derived  additional 
value  from  a  few  deep-red  branches  of 
the  Flowers  of  the  Sea. 

For  flowers  they  were  held  to  be  from 
time  immemorial,  and,  for  centuries  even 
of  our  Christian  era,  these  bright-colored, 
delicate  forms,  which,  taken  out  of  their 
element,  changed  miraculously  in  an  in- 
stant into  dingy  brown  stones,  were  be- 
lieved to  be  real  water-plants,  which  the 
contact  with  the  air  turned  at  once  into 
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stone.  Nor  is  this  belief  extinct  among 
men :  the  dwellers  on  the  coast  of  South- 
ern Italy  still  swear  to  it,  and  laugh  in 
their  beard  when  the  foreign  savant 
speaks  of  them  as  life-endowed  animals. 
It  seems  now  astonishing  how  men  could 
quarrel  so  long  and  so  pertinaciously 
over  the  apparently  simple  question, 
whether  corals  belonged  to  the  vegeta- 
ble or  the  animal  kingdom.  More  for- 
tunate in  this  respect  than  many  other 
organic  forms,  whose  social  status  is  not 
yet  recognized,  corals  were  already,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  animals.  This  waa 
not  achieved,  however,  without  much 
trouble  and  much  ludicrous  blundering. 
It  was  a  young  physician  from  Marseilles, 
called  Peyssonel,  whom  the  French  Acad- 
emy had  sent  to  the  coasts  of  Barbary 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  salt-water 
plants,  Tvho  first  discovered  their  true 
nature,  and  observed  how  they  expanded 
and  contracted  at  will  and  moved  their 
arms  with  a  purpose.  He  communicated 
his  discovery  to  the  great  Reaumur;  but 
the  iUustrious  naturalist  was  still  so 
firmly  bound  by  precedent  and  scholastic 
method,  that  he  refused  to  endorse  the 
bold  doctor's  statement,  withholding 
however,  with  equal  courtesy  and  dis- 
cretion, his  correspondent's  name ;  for 
what  is  now  praised  as  a  noble  progress 
in  science,  appeared  to  him  a  rasl^  state- 
ment likely  to  injure  the  growing  repu- 
tation of  his  young  friend.  It  was  only 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  when 
Trembley  had  published  his  beautiful 
discovery  of  sweet-water  polypi,  and 
Jussieu,  the  master  of  botany,  had  given 
to  corals  their  papers  of  dismissal  from 
his  kingdom,  that  Reaumur  made  the 
amende  7u>norcMe^  and  acknowledged 
both  the  correctness  and  the  great  value 
of  Peyssoners  discovery.  But  where  was 
the  victim  of  his  previous  reluctance  to 
appreciate  his  merit  ?  He  had  gone,  in 
disgust  and  despair,  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  there  he  had  disappeared  from  the 
sight  of  men,  so  that  to  this  day  we 
know  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of 
his  death. 

Since  then  we  have  learnt  much,  but 
by  no  means  all  yet,  about  the  birth,  the 


Hfe,  and  the  end  of  corals.  In  the  hot 
summer-months,  when  the  waters  are 
bringing  forth,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
creation,  the  moving  creature  that  has 
life,  millions  of  diminutive,  jelly-like 
spawn  are  thrown  out  by  the  parent- 
animaL  For  a  while  they  enjoy  their 
freedom,  and  seem  to  luxuriate  in  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  of  locomotion, 
which  they  are  never  hereafter  to  recover ; 
but  soon  they  become  weary,  and  settle 
down  upon  some  firm,  stationary  body. 
At  once  they  begin  to  change  their  form ; 
they  become  star-like,  the  mouth  being 
surrounded  by  tentacles,  very  much  as 
the  centre  of  a  flower  is  surrounded  by 
its  leaves.  After  some  time,  each  one  of 
these  ray-like  parts  pushes  out  exten- 
sions, which  in  their  turn  assume  the 
shape  of  tiny  stars,  and  establish  their 
own  existence  by  means  of  an  independ- 
ent mouth.  In  the  meanwhile  lime  has 
been  deposited  at  the  base  of  the  little 
animal,  by  its  own  unceasing  activity, 
and  forms  a  close-fitting  foot,  which  ad- 
heres firmly  to  the  rock.  Upon  this 
slender  foundation  arises  another  layer, 
and  thus,  by  incessant  labor,  story  upon 
story,  until  at  last  a  tree  has  grown  up 
with  branches  spreading  in  all  direc- 
tions. But  where  the  plants  of  the  up- 
per world  bear  leaves  and  flowers,  there 
buds  forth  here,  from  the  hard  stone,  a 
living,  sensitive  animal,  moving  at  will, 
and  clad  in  the  gay  form  and  bright 
colors  of  a  flower. 

This  flower  is  the  animal  itself,  seen 
only  in  its  native  element,  and  unfit  for 
ur  and  light  What  we  call  coral  is  its 
house,  outside  of  which  it  prefers  to  live 
rather  than  within.  How  they  build 
their  dwelling,  human  eye  has  never  seen. 
We  only  know  that  the  tiny  animals,  by 
some  mysterious  power  given  them  by 
the  same  great  Master  on  high,  who  has 
given  us  a  body  after  his  image,  and  im- 
mortal souls,  absorb  without  ceasing  the 
almost  imperceptible  particles  of  lime 
which  are  contained  in  all  salt-water, 
and  deposit  them,  one  by  one,  in  the  in- 
terior. This  is  done  now  more,  now  less 
actively ;  and  the  denser  the  deposit  is, 
the  more  valuable  the  coraL  Gradually 
this  substance  hardens  and  thickens,  un- 
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til  in  ihe  precious  coral,  the  Isis  NdbiUs  of 
science,  a  large  tree  is  formed,  which 
often  reaches  the  size  of  a  man's  waist 
It  is  perfectly  solid  and  compact,  and 
adorned  on  the  surface  with  delicate, 
parallel  lines.  Thus  on  the  tree-shaped 
limestone  grows  the  life-endowed  body 
of  the  poiypns ;  it  moves,  it  f^eds,  it 
produces  others,  and  then  is  turned  again 
into  stone,  burying  itself  in  its  own 
rocky  house,  whilst  on  its  grave  new  gen- 
erations build  unceasingly  new  abodes. 

This  is  the  so-called  Blood  Coral  of 
the  common  people,  the  fayorite  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  fashion  of  our  day — ^next 
to  the  pearl,  the  most  precious  jewel  of 
the  deep. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ob&in  a  piece  of  liv- 
ing coral,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
its  wondrous  structure  and  admiring  its 
exceeding  beauty.  The  great  depth  at 
which  the  mysterious  little  animals 
,  dwell  in  the  ocean  secures  them  against 
the  mere  amateur  fisherman ;  and  the  pro- 
fi^onal  coral-fisher,  the  son  of  super- 
stitious races  in  Southern  Italy,  is  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  admit  outsiders 
into  the  secrets  of  his  trade.  If  you  ask 
him  to  bring  home  for  you  a  few  value- 
less pieces,  he  is  afraid  of  witchcraft,  and 
the  vessel  you  have  given  him  for  the 
purpose  is  filled  with  every  animal  Irom 
the  deep  but  corals.  If  you  follow  him 
in  your  own  boat,  as  he  sails  out  for  his 
day's  work,  he  is  more  seriously  fright- 
ened still,  and  takes  to  the  open  sea — ^pre- 
ferring to  lose  rather  a  whole-day's  labor 
and  profit  than  to  betray  his  favorite 
fishing-ground.  He  cannot  comprehend 
why  you  should  be  willing  to  pay  him 
well  for  what  has  no  value  in  his  eyes ; 
and,  like  the  Arab  who  suspects  every 
travelling  Prank  of  seeking  after  con- 
cealed treasures,  the  poor  Neapolitan 
fancies  you  possess  a  charm  by  which 
you  can  change  hifl  shells  and  sponges 
into  precious  i>earls  and  corals.  Even 
after  you  have  succeeded  in  persuading 
him  that  you  are  no  sorcerer,  and  never 
studied  in  the  school  of  that  great  ma- 
gician, Virgil,  he  fears  you  may  betray 
the  few,  simple  mysteries  of  his  trade,  or 
the  locality  from  which  he  derives  his 
support    It  requires  much  time,  much 


money,  and  especially  much  patience,  to 
convince  him  of  your  innocepce,  and, 
even  when  all  these  obstacles  are  removed, 
he  still  pertinaciously  adheres  to  his  he- 
reditary superstition,  that  it  is  of  no  use 
to  try  catching  corals  alive,  as  they  are 
sure  to  die  of  fright  as  soon  as  they  be- 
hold the  light  of  day.  Hence  it  was  by 
an  accident  only  that  I  was  fortunate 
enough  once  to  see  how  corals  are  fished, 
and  to  ei^amine  them  closely  when  fresh 
caught. 

It  was  a  Sunday,  and  we  were  saun- 
tering up  to  the  tall  olive-trees  of  St 
Hospice,  near  Nice,  in  order  to  enjoy 
there  our  self-caught  meal  of  lobsters 
and  cuttle-fish,  when  we  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  an  odd-looking  craft  lying  far 
out  in  the  beautiful  bay  of  Yillafranca. 
The  sails  hung  carelessly  about,  and  the 
bowsprit  stood  bold  upright,  being 
crowned  at  the  top  with  a  couple  of 
saints  carved  in  wood,  while  below  two 
huge  eyes  were  painted  on  the  waist  of 
the  vessel. 

"It  is  a  coraline,"  said  one  of  our 
party,  an  Abb6,  familiar  with  all  the 
features  of  the  country ;  "  poor  people, 
who  will  stay  here  many  weeks,  catch 
nothing,  spend  all  they  have,  and  finally 
sell  or  pawn  their  boat  to  enable  them 
to  return  home." 

"  They  have  come  for  the  great  coral- 
tree,"  said  our  boatman,  who  was  carry- 
ing the  hampers.  "  You  know  the  one 
that  grows  down  in  the  dark  grotto  near 
Mount  St.  Alban.  There  is  no  year  that 
some  Neapolitans  or  Sicilians  do  not 
come  up  here  in  search  of  the  treasure, 
but  no  one  has  ever  yet  found  it." 

"  Can  you  imagine,"  asked  the  Abb^, 
"  that  these  people  really  believe  in  an 
immense  tree  of  coral,  which  grows  a 
hundred  fathoms  below  the  sur&ce  of 
the  sea  in  a  grotto,  large,  like  an  ancient 
oak-tree,  and  stretching  out  its  gigantic 
branches  in  all  directions,  but  drawing 
them  in  instantly,  like  a  cuttle-fish,  when 
a  net  comes  near?  That  is  the  story 
here,  and  these  poor  fishermen  believe 
in  it  as  firmly  as  in  their  Holy  Virgin, 
and  laugh  us  to  scorn  when  we  attempt 
to  reason  with  them,  and  prove  to  them 
the  impossibility  of  such  a  thing." 
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We  made  up  onr  mind,  on  the  next 
day,  to  go  on  board  the  odd-looking 
boat,  and  to  see  what  could  be  learnt 
from  the  crew.  Fortunately,  one  of  onr 
party  was  a  Neapolitan,  well  known  to 
all  the  fishermen  on  the  Ohiaga,  and 
speaking  their  curious  dialect  By  a 
number  of  masonic  signs  he  made  Mm- 
self  known ;  and  the  air  of  mistrust  and 
repugnance  with  which  he  had  at  first 
been  received,  gave  way  to  a  less  sus- 
picious manner.  The  padrone,  or  master 
of  the  vessel,  was  an  oldish  man,  with  a 
deeply-ftuTowed  face,  and  a  hard  ex- 
pression about  the  mouth,  which  did  not 
promise  a  very  mild  government  on 
board.  They  are  a  strange  class  of  men, 
these  padroni  of  coral-boats,  hundreds 
of  whom  come  annually  from  Naples  and 
Sicily,  from  Oenoa  and  Sardinia,  and 
sail,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  adven- 
turers bound  from  the  coast  of  France, 
along  the  coast  of  Algiers  in  search  of 
precious  treasures.  How  on  earth  they 
manage  to  sail,  far  out  of  sight  of  land, 
without  telescope  or  compass,  and  there 
on  the  broad  ocean  to  find,  year  after 
year,  the  precise  place  where,  far  down 
in  the  deep,  there  lie  vast  masses  of  rock, 
which  contain  in  cleft  and  crevice  the 
desired  coral  branches,  is  more  than  or- 
dinary seamanship  can  explain.  Three 
things  only  they  need  to  aid  them  in 
these  venturesome  journeys,  which  recall 
to  us  forcibly  that  first  great  search  after 
the  Golden  Fleece :  money  in  large  sums 
for  the  outfit  of  their  coralines,  a  good 
stock  of  frtlsehoods  to  screen  their  real 
purposes,  and  an  invincible  silence  to 
oppose  to  all  direct  questions.  They 
liave  a  saying  among  themselves,  that 
purse,  and  falsehood,  and  silence,  must 
all  three  be  as  deep  as  the  sea  in  which 
they  mean  to  fish. 

Our  padrone  owned  himself  his  little 
vessel,  which  did  not  measure  over  five 
tons;  his  son,  a  clever,  restless  little 
scamp,  served  as  ship-boy;  and  three 
sailors  sufficed  to  handle  the  nets  and  to 
work  the  boat  They  had  come  across 
the  Mediterranean  from  Torre  del  Greco, 
near  Naples,  in  search  of  the  fabled  g^iant- 
tree,  which  his  favorite  saint  had  shown 
the  padrone  in  a  dream.    There  was  no 


log  and  no  compass  on  board,  and  all 
their  provisions  consisted  of  the  never- 
fiiiling  galetta,  a  white  ship-biscuit,  and 
some  water ;  for  there  is  no  cooking  on 
board  these  coralines.  The  padrone  was 
proud  of  having  a  few  onions  and  some 
dried  fish  in  a  locker,  the  key  to  whidi 
never  left  the  lucky  owner's  pocket 

We  found  that  the  fishing  was  done 
with  a  large  net,  fastened  by  a  stout  rope  - 
to  the  stem  of  the  vessel  At  the  end 
of  this  rope  hung  first  an  iron  cross,  con- 
sisting of  two  hollow  tubes  laid  cross- 
wise, through  which  strong  ash  poles 
had  been  thrust,  and  to  this  were  list- 
ened a  number  of  old  sardine-nets,  no 
longer  fit  for  their  first  purpose,  and 
countless  ends  aiid  bits  of  vride-meshed 
pieces  of  rope,  as  thick  as  a  finger— the 
whole  apparatus  a  mass  of  rags  and 
rotten  net-work.  But  the  more  such 
wretched-looking  pieces  of  net-work  the 
padrone  can  fasten  to  his  iron  cross,  the 
better  are  his  chances.  When  the  sea  is 
perfectly  quiet,  he  lets  them  sink  down 
to  a  depth  of  sixty  or  even  a  hundred 
fathoms,  where  they  slowly  spread  and 
unfold  themselves  over  a  vast  extent. 
Then  he  hoists  his  lateen-sail  and  slowly 
drifts  before  the  wind,  or,  in  a  calm,  sets 
his  men  to  work  at  the  huge  oars  of  the 
vessel.  If  not  so  engaged,  they  stand 
watching  at  the  sheets,  the  oars,  and 
the  tiny  capstan,  to  obey  instantly  his 
orders.  His  one  great  purpose  is  to 
wrap  as  large  a  number  of  his  fluttering 
pieces  of  net- work  as  he  can  around  the 
branches  of  coral  below,  to  tear  them  by 
main  force  from  the  parent-stems,  and  to 
wind  them  up,  together  with  the  fhig- 
ments  of  rock  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. 

The  padrone  seeks  by  the  aid  of  his 
mysterious  science  a  favorable  spot 
where  corals  grow,  and  his  delicate  and 
experienced  touch  feels  instantly,  by  the 
gentle  stretching  of  the  rope,  when  the 
net  has  caught  hold  of  coral  branches. 
The  little  vessel,  no  longer  obedient  to 
sail  or  rudder,  is  held  in  check  by  tiie 
stout  rope,  and  hence  jumps  forward 
and  backward  as  the  net  seizes  and  lets 
go  again  far  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.    The  work  is  hard,  and  the  per- 
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^iration  is  ronning  down  the  neck  of 
the  poor  sailors.  At  times  the  nets  are 
caught  between  rocks,  and  the  boat 
must  tack  and  veer  in  all  directions  to 
try  to  loosen  them ;  at  other  times  the 
padrone  makes  desperate  efforts  to  creep 
in  between  OYerhanging  rocks,  into  a 
narrow  deft,  for  there,  in  eternal  shade 
and  almost  inaccessible  recesses,  they 
beliere  they  find  the  largest  and  most 
Taloable  ooral  branches.  Thus  they  try 
and  drift  along,  they  work  and  toil  and 
draw  np  perhaps  twenty  times  a  day, 
and  each  time  it  is  a  mere  lottery.  And 
this  is  the  very  charm  which  this  kind 
of  fishing  has  for  the  poor  children  of 
the  Sonth ;  they  hope  and  hope  on,  and, 
sick  or  well,  old  or  young,  not  one  of 
them  would,  when  the  season  comes, 
willingly  give  up  his  chance  of  finding 
some  precious  tree  that  is  to  make  him 
rich  for  life. 

At  last  the  padrone  thinks  he  has  a 
net  fdU.  The  sailors,  whistling  a  tune 
through  their  teeth,  man  the  capstan 
and  work  with  their  hearts  beating — a 
jerk,  and  the  net  is  loosened  and  comes 
up  ^owly,  slowly.  All  eyes  are  eagerly 
bent  upon  the  place  where  it  will  appear 
on  the  surface ;  at  last  it  shines  with  a 
white  gleam,  far  down  still.  If  the 
pieces  of  net-work  appear  wide  spread, 
the  evil  omen  is  greeted  with  muttered 
cmBon  ''Dioffranal  MaledeUo  / ''  If 
they  hang  straight  down,  heayy-la- 
den,  the  deepest  anidety  is  seen  in 
all  features,  and  the  excitement  be- 
comes intense.  Now  it  shines  reddish  I 
'*  Santimma  I  ^  exclaims  the  master,  and 
the  men  work  with  renewed  energy.  At 
last  it  is  alongside.  It  is  heaved  on 
board  with  great  care,  and  now  comes 
the  task  of  picking  out  the  precious 
treasure  from  the  meshes  of  the  net-work, 
and  to  loosen  them  from  the  fragments 
of  stone  on  which  they  were  growing. 

With  these  stones  a  thousand  odd  and 
outlandish  citizens  of  the  deep  are  curi- 
ously intermingled.  Here  hang  worth- 
less horn-corals,  and  among  them  the 
Black  Huid  of  the  sailors,  which  they 
loYo  dearly  in  spite  of  its  uselessness,  be- 
cause it  is  an  unfailing  sign  of  the  pres- 
ence of  genuine  coraL    There  come  up 


sepia-fishes  with  staring  eyes,  long  wav- 
ing arms,  deformed  bodies,  biting  beaks, 
and  mighty  suckers,  abounding  in  weird 
and  ghost-like  shapes.  Between  these 
frightfril  forms  wave  seaweeds  with 
broad,  green,  and  purple  fronds ;  while 
little  tufted  bunches  of  red  and  white  and 
violet  and  yellow  lie  marvellously  close 
to  feathers,  crusted  all  over  by  the  salt 
sea- wave.  Elfish  faces,  with  huge  staring 
eyes,  peep  at  you  from  every  side,  and 
seem  to  threaten  you  with  wild,  unearth- 
ly horrOTs  if  you  dare  touch  them.  A 
illness  of  strange  things,  unseen  and  un- 
suspected by  the  dweller  on  firm  land, 
comes  thus  forth  from  the  hand  of  Nature, 
in  her  great  woikshop  of  the  unfathom- 
able, fertile  sea.  But  they  are  all  pitched 
overboard ;  only,  the  men  are  sure  first 
to  open  the  shell-fish  and  to  swallow  the 
contents  with  truly  marvellous  dexterity, 
before  the  sheUs  are  allowed  to  return  to 
their  dark  homes  below.  The  branches 
of  coral  are  carefully  picked  out  down 
to  the  smallest  fragment,  and  great  is 
the  joy  of  the  lucky  finder,  if  he  discover 
a  piece  naturally  bent  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  horn,  for  it  is  an  amulet,  a  sure 
protection  against  the  dire  effects  of  the 
Evil  Eye.  The  whole  is  thrown  into  a 
large  chest,  the  key  to  which  the  pa- 
drone wears  hanging  around  his  neck 
along  with  a  tiny  bag  of  holy  relics ;  and 
if  there  should  be  a  peculiarly  thick 
branch  among  them,  he  places  that  in 
some  mysterious,  hidden  comer,  for  it 
is  very  valuable,  as  the  price  of  coral  in- 
creases almost  in  geometrical  proportion 
'^th  its  size. 

When  all  that  has  been  fished  up  is 
saved,  the  boat  returns  to  the  harbor  and 
delivers  the  result  of  the  day^s  labor  to 
an  agent,  who  carefully  and  judiciously 
assorts  the  pieces  according  to  size  and 
color,  and  sends  them  at  once  to  Naples, 
Leghorn,  or  €knoa,  where  they  are 
quickly  worked  up  into  every  kind  of 
ornament 

But  woe  to  the  poor  sailors,  if  the  net 
should  come  up  empty,  or,  worse  still,  if 
it  should  catch  at  some  projecting  point 
of  rock,  and  reflise  to  come  up  alto- 
gether t  It  is  they  alone  who  are  blam- 
ed;  it  is  they  who  have,  by  their  idle- 
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ness  or  their  wickedness,  forfeited  the 
favor  of  saint  and  Madonna,  and  who 
must  now  labor  and  toil  until  exhausted 
nature  refuses  to  sustain  them  any  longer. 

The  only  way  to  examine  the  living 
animal  is  to  seize  the  little  fragment  of 
rock,  or  the  shell  to  which  the  mysteri- 
ous creature  is  fastened,  at  the  very 
moment  that  it  apx>ears  near  the  surface, 
and  to  dip  it,  if  possible,  without  expos- 
ing it  to  the  air,  immediately  into  a  ves- 
sel with  salt-water,  which  you  hold 
ready  for  the  purpose.  At  first  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  vague,  indis- 
tinct mass  of  grayish  substance.  You 
suspend  the  animal  and  its  tiny  abode 
by  a  string  in  the  middle  of  the  glass 
globe,  and  carry  it  to  a  dark  place ;  for 
the  coral  will  not  display  its  beautiful 
form  and  colors  in  the  gleaming  light  of 
the  day.  It  takes  hours  often  before  the 
obstinate  little  creature  condescends  to 
give  a  sign  of  life.  At  last  you  fancy 
that  the  club-shaped  extremity  of  the 
dingy  red  substance  begins  to  wrinkle 
up  into  little  rings  here  and  there.  You 
take  up  your  magnifying  glass,  and  you 
see,  with  joy  and  satisfaction,  that  the 
eight  star-shaped  indentations,  which 
mark  the  diminutive  wart-like  rising, 
assume  a  white  tinge,  contrasting  pleas- 
antly with  the  red  at  their  base,  which 
grows  every  moment  to  a  more  lively 
hue.  The  lines  widen  and  show  an 
opening  between  two  bright-colored 
lips ;  a  vague,  undefined  substance  rises 
slowly,  like  a  transparent  globule,  but 
soon  it  grows  and  swells,  and  at  last  it 
stretches  out  eight  bright,  leaf-like  arm&, 
edged  all  around  with  delicate  fringes. 
Now  the  whole  resembles  strikingly  a 
beautiful  flower  of  eight  leaves,  not  un- 
like a  gentian  or  a  campanula,  and  you 
acknowledge  at  once  how  pardonable 
was  the  error  of  those  who,  for  genera- 
tions, insisted  upon  believing  the  strange 
animals  to  be  nothing  more  than  sub- 
marine flowers,  endowed  with  the  power 
of  motion. 

The  colors  are  brilliant  beyond  all 
that  the  art  of  man  can  produce.  In  the 
true  coral  a  resplendent,  almost  dazzling 
red  surrounds  the  base  of  the  bell-shaped 
body  of  the  animal,  whilst  the  latter  it- 


self, and  the  arms,  appear  as  if  carved  ont 
of  transparent  crystal.  And  as  soon  as 
one  of  tiie  diminutive  creatures,  bolder 
than  the  rest— or  more  hungry — ^has  set 
the  example,  the  others  follow  in  rapid 
succession,  and  soon  the  whole  little 
branch  is  covered  with  living  flowers, 
crowding  each  other  so  closely  that  it 
seems  as  if  they  would  prevent  one  an- 
other from  unfolding.  Flowers;  how- 
ever, are  still  and  motionless;  here  all 
is  full  of  life  and  activity.  They  move 
in  slow,  measured  ways,  it  is  true,  but 
with  what  variety  I  Now  the  beautiful 
carolla  looks  like  a  half-opened  bell, 
with  its  delicate  white  leaflets  rising  out 
of  a  deep-red  crown ;  now  again  it  re- 
sembles an  urn  with  faintly-drawn  out- 
lines of  classic  purity,  and  then  it  changes 
into  the  shape  of  a  wheel  with  eight 
spokes. 

As  you  are  still  gazing  and  marvelling 
at  all  this  exuberance  of  colors  and  beau- 
tiful forms,  which  the  l)ounty  of  the 
Creator  has  bestowed  upon  the  dweller 
in  the  deep,  far  below  the  warm  light  of 
the  sun  and  the  admiring  eye  of  man, 
you  touch  the  vessel  that  holds  these 
wonders,  and  in  an  instant  the  scene  is 
changed.  Quicker  than  the  eye  can  fol- 
low, the  fringes  that  adorn  the  arms  dis- 
appear, the  arms  fold  themselves  up 
and  draw  in  towards  the  centre,  where 
the  mouth  was  but  just  now  standing 
open,  ready  to  receive  its  invisible  food, 
the  beautiful  bell  is  shut  up,  and  the 
bright  red  lips  close  once  more,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  left  again  but  the  in- 
significant little  branch  of  dingy  color. 
They  are  evidently  most  sensitive  little 
creatures,  these  strange  little  animals; 
like  true  children  of  the  dark  deep,  they 
can  bear  neither  heat  nor  light,  nor  the 
slightest  touch  of  a  foreign  body,  and 
although  they  close  in  an  instant,  they 
dare  not  unfold  their  beauty  again  for 
hours. 

'  In  spite  of  this  delicate  sensitiveness, 
nothing  looks  apparently  more  simple 
than  the  structure  of  these  polypL  Each 
one  is  firmly  seated  in  the  red,  leathery- 
substance,  in  which  his  tiny  cell  is  hol- 
lowed out.  By  means  of  his  moveable 
arms  and  their  cilia,  he  creates  a  little 
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whirlpool  before  his  mouth,  and  seizes 
the  infusoria  that  serve  him  as  food, 
together  with  the  particles  of  Ume 
which  he  needs  for  his  house.  What- 
eyer  thus  enters  passes  down  into  the 
common  receptacle,  where  it  is  digest- 
ed ;  for  the  coral  polypus  is  not  only  a 
sociable  animal,  fond  of  living  in  large 
numbers  together,  but  he  is  a  perfect 
socialist  and  communist.  It  is  only  by 
the  common  labor  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  these  diminutive 
beings,  that  the  coral  branch  can  be 
formed,  which  is  to  become  in  the  hands 
of  man  a  jewel  of  priceless  value.  This 
result,  moreover,  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  readiness  with  which  each  in- 
dividual surrenders  the  fru.t  of  his  labor 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 
Each  polypus,  ever  busy  with  its  eight 
agile  arms,  works  night  and  day,  catch- 
ing as  many  tiny  things  as  he  can  seize 
in  the  water.  He  takes  the  first  taste, 
as  of  right,  throws  out  all  that  is  unfit 
for  his  purposes,  and  then  sends  the  sur- 
plus down  into  the  common  stock,  from 
whence  it  is  afterwards  distributed  equal- 
ly, through  countless  channels,  into  every 
part  of  the  living  tree.  The  common 
substance,  which  serves  as  highroad  for 
what  comes  and  what  goes,  and  in  which 
dwells,  so  to  say,  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, is  the  thick,  red  bark  which 
covers  the  ceUs  of  the  polypi — ^not  a  skin 
to  cover  and  warm  the  little  animals, 
but  the  very  mother  and  nurse  of  the 
whole  stock,  the  bond  that  holds  them 
all  together,  and  the  place  where  the 
inner,  solid  kernel  is  made,  which  sup- 
ports the  whole  tree.  Through  a  thou- 
sand little  openings  and  wide-meshed 
net-works  passes  the  nutritious  juice  of 
mUky  whiteness,  which  oozes  out  if  the 
covering  be  cut,  and  which  the  fishermen 
hence  call  coral-milk.  It  is  propelled 
onward  and  upward  by  microscopic  cilia, 
similar  to  those  in  the  inner  vessels  of 
the  human  body.  Thus  here  also  the 
astounding  wisdom  of  God  is  beautifully 
displayed,  and  the  almost  unknown  body 
of  the  stone-animal  is  as  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  as  that  of  man  him- 
•eli: 
Far  away  from  the  Mediterranean,  in 


the  vast  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
amid  the  South  Sea  Islands,  a  kindred 
race  of  the  true  coral,  the  Madrepores, 
have  been  at  work  for  countless  genera- 
tions. They  are  the  humbler  brethren, 
unadorned  with  beauty  and  unable  to 
furnish  man  with  costly  jewels.  .  But  as 
every  where  in  Nature  the  humbler  is 
the  more  useful,  and  the  smaller  the 
more  powerflil,  so  here  also.  These 
corals  have  raised,  by  indefatigable  labor, 
colossal  structures,  by  the  side  of  which 
the  walls  of  ancient  Babylon,  the  Chinese 
wall,  and  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  dwin- 
dle into  dwarfish  proportions.  Amid  the 
most  violent  storms,  and  in  the  most 
agitated  seas,  where  wind  and  waves 
would  easily  destroj  the  grandest  works 
devised  by  the  skill  of  man,  they  erect 
their  marvellous  edifices — ^architects  so 
feeble  and  insignificant,  that,  when  they 
are  drawn  out  of  their  elements,  they 
vanish,  and  can  hardly  be  perceived. 

Their  works  are  works  of  beauty.  Like 
enchanted  islands,  these  circular  coral- 
reefs  bask  in  the  brightest  light  of  the 
tropics.  A  bright  green  ring  encloses  a 
quiet  inland  lake ;  the  ground  is  white, 
and,  the  water  being  shallow,  it  shines 
brilliantly  in  the  gorgeous  floods  of  light 
that  fall  upon  it,  whilst,  outside,  the 
dark  black  billows  of  the  angry  sea  ap- 
proach in  long  lines  of  breakers,  tossing 
their  foaming  white  crests  incessantly 
against  the  impregnable  ramparts.  Above 
there  is  a  clear  blue  heaven,  and,  all 
^around,  the  dark  ocean  and  the  hazy  air 
blend  harmoniously  into  each  other.  The 
contrast  is  beautiful  beyond  all  similar 
scenes:  within  all  is  peace,  and  soft, 
mirror-like  beauty ;  without,  all  is  strife 
and  eternal  warfare.  But  the  battle  is 
here  emphatically  not  to  the  strong.  The 
small  and  lowly  polypi,  by  whose  united 
labor  and  strength  these  colossal  walls 
have  been  raised  to  say  to  the  ocean, 
"  so  far  and  no  farther  thou  shalt  go  I " 
defy  the  mighty  waves.  Tear  after  year, 
generation  after  generation,  the  tempest 
beats  upon  their  fragile  homes,  and  the 
mountain-like  waves  of  the  ocean  come 
thundering  on,  like  armies  of  giants,  to 
rush  upon  the  slender  reef.  But  ever 
and  ever  the  attack  is  repulsed,  and  the 
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minute  animals  work  quietly,  silently, 
with  modest  industry  and  untiring  ener- 
gy, at  their  heayen-appointed  task ;  and 
the  living  force,  though  so  small,  tri- 
umphs victoriously  over  the  blind,  me- 
chanical force  of  the  furious  waves. 

Their  great  works  either  stretch  out 
far  into  the  ocean  like  huge  barriers,  in 
continuation  of  the  natural  coast,  or  they 
form  gigantic  rings  of  rock,  upon  which 
soon  plants  spring  up,  soil  is  formed, 
and  at  last  a  habitation  is  prepared  for 
man  himself.  The  little  polypi  find  them- 
selves there  in  strange  company.  First, 
there  are  the  only  enemies  which  they 
are  as  yet  known  to  have.  Outside  the 
reef^  as  well  as  inside  of  the  lagoon,  but 
always  within  reach -of  the  coral-rocks, 
large  shoals  of  small  fishes  are  found, 
which  actually  feed  upon  the  pulpy, 
leathery  substance  of  the  polypi,  and 
secrete  the  indigestible  material  it  con- 
tains, thus  producing  a  kind  of  cal- 
careous pulp  which  soon  changes  into 
fertile  soil  and  serves  as  an  excellent 
groimd  for  palm-trees  and  other  plants. 
But  as  the  eater  is  always  eaten  in  all 
nature,  so  here  also  the  avenger  is  at 
hand.  Hungry  dogs  are  waiting  pa- 
tiently on  the  reefs  and  shallows,  and  as 
soon  as  the  voracious  fish  rises  to  the 
surface,  where  alone  he  finds  the  tender 
polypus,  they  poimce  upon  their  prey 
and  swallow  it  eagerly.  On  shore,  where 
the  graceful  palm-trees  flourish,  a  feast 
is  provided  for  another  class  of  hungry 
claimants.  With  a  heavy  thump  a  cocoa- 
nut  falls  upon  the  hard  ground,  shaken 
down,  before  it  is  perfectly  hardened,  by 
a  sudden  gust;  at  once  land-crabs  are 
seen  hurrying  up  at  the  sound  of  the 
simple  dinner-bell,  and  one  of  them  seizes 
it,  bores  with  its  long,  sharp  claws  into 
one  of  the  eyes,  where  the  shell  is  soft- 
est, and  sucks  with  delight  the  sweet, 
milky  juice.  In  light,  fragile  boats, 
daring  Malays  come  from  far  and 
near,  and  dive  into  the  thick  grove 
of  coral-trees,  where  they  are  sure 
at  all  seasons  to  find  a  valuable  vari- 
ety of  turtle,  which  often  reaches  the 
enormous  weight  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  As  soon  as  they  per- 
ceive one  of  these  monsters,  they  chase 


it  and  try  to  drive  it  into  shallow 
water,  or  at  least,  by  constant  skilM 
hunting  to  and  fro,  to  exhaust  it,  so  that 
they  can  approach  quite  near.  As  soon 
as  this  has  been  accomplished,  an  active, 
agile  man  jumps  upon  the  back  of  the 
turtle,  takes  hold  of  the  slender  neck, 
and,  riding  boldly  on  his  strange  mount, 
profits  by  the  first  firm  footing  he  can 
obtain  to  use  it  as  a  lever  and  to  turn 
the  animal  on  its  back,  when  it  falls  an 
easy  prey  to  its  captors. 

Thus  plants  and  animals,  and  man 
himself  all  owe  their  food  and  their  life 
to  the  tiny  coraL  But,  small  as  it  is,  its 
power  of  production  is  so  enormous  that 
these  diminutive  polypi  could  long  since 
have  filled  up  the  basins  of  the  great 
ocean,  and  covered  the  continents  of  the 
earth,  if  their  existence  was  not  limited, 
by  an  all-wise  Providence,  within  certain 
local  boundaries  and  fixed  conditiona 
of  temperature.  For,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  rare  varieties,  corals  cannot  live 
where  they  are  not  permanently  covered 
with  water,  or  at  least  continually  bathed 
by  breakers.  Nor  can  they  exist  below 
a  depth  of  about  two  hundred  feet, 
partly  because  the  enormous  pressure  of 
the  weight  of  the  water  above  them 
would  be  fatal  to  all  kind  of  life,  and 
partly  because  they  require  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  which  prevails  at 
so  great  a  depth.  The  bright  colors  in 
which  most  of  these  polypi  are  clad 
prove,  moreover,  that  light,  the  gay 
painter  of  nature,  is  indispensable  to 
their  existence,  and  this  element  they 
can  only  enjoy  in  the  regions  nearer  the 
surface.  But,  above  all,  being  citizens 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  they  need,  like 
all  animals,  oxygen  to  support  their  life, 
and  this  food  is  not  attainable  where 
the  air  cannot  impart  it  to  the  water 
directly  by  contact  with  the  surface,  or 
send  it,  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves, 
down  to  a  certain  limited  depth.  Thus 
we  meet  here  also  with  those  great  im- 
mutable laws,  by  which  the  Creator  of 
all  things  has  assigned  to  each  one  of 
His  creatures  its  abode  upon  earth,  and 
bestowed  upon  it  powers  of  grated  en- 
joyment. Great  and  wonderful  are  His 
works,  teaching  us  every  where,  on  land 
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2nd  at  sea,  on  the  mountain-top  and  far 
down  in  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  not 
merely  to  glance  at  the  surface,  but  to 
look  down  into  the  deep,  where  the 
costliest  jewels  are  hid  in  the  dark 
abyss;   nor  merely  to    glance  at   the 


clouds  and  the  sky,  but  to  lift  up 
our  eyes  to  the  heayens,  where  there 
are  wonders  yet  awaiting  us,  that 
"eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man." 


TOO  TRUE— AN  AMERICAN  STORY  OP  TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THX  JE7BU. 

At  half-past  four  of  a  warm  June 
afternoon,  Mr.  Cameron  came  down  from 
his  law-ofice  in  the  Times  Building,  and, 
walking  to  Broadway,  took  his  seat  in 
the  stage  for  the  Hudson  River  Railroad 
station,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
ax  days  in  the  week  and  eleven  months 
of  the  year.  To  the  gentleman  opposite 
and  to  the  one  at  his  side  he  bowed, 
both  being  his  neighbors ;  that  is,  their 
country-seats  were  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
own.  An  interchange  of  calls,  and  an 
occasional  pleasant  remark  as  they  jour- 
neyed to  and  from  the  city,  was  as  far 
as  the  acquaintance  had,  as  yet,  pro- 
gressed. Both  neighbors  were  new  men, 
L  e.,  they  had  just  made  their  fortunes. 
Hieir  superb  villas  had  gone  up  the  pre- 
vious summer,  while  Mr.  Cameron^s  more 
modest  house  had  stood  its  ground 
against  the  tide  of  fashion  for  twelve 
years.  Mr.  Bulbous,  the  gentleman  op- 
posite, was  finely  dressed,  with  a  slight 
pomposity  of  air,  and  large  white  hands 
which  looked  able  to  grasp  and  hold  a 
great  d^al  of  his  own  and  other  people^s 
property.  Upon  these  capacious  palms 
he  was  just  drawing  a  pair  of  green  kid 
gloves,  which  might  remind  even  an  un- 
imaginative person  of  greenbacks.  Bul- 
bous had  taken  the  sUkge  at  Wall-street 
— which  magic  street  had  been  the  scene 
af  his  operations  since  the  first  rise  in 
gold,  three  years  before.  He  had  won 
and  lost,  won  and  lost — ^but  ev^  winning 
more  than  losing — a  very  lucky  gambler, 
who  could  now  pave  his  porte-coMre 
with  silver  pebbles,  and  his  vestibule 
with  gold  tiles,  if  he  so  decreed.  In 
three  years  he  had  grown  to  be  a  "  solid 
man : "  why  should  we  ask  if  his  con- 
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science  had  also  grown  heavy  ?  Certain 
it  is,  his  accomplishments  were  of  the 
practical  rather  than  of  the  ornate  order ; 
and  though  his  villa  boasted  of  classic 
and  renaissance  tastes,  his  own  character 
may  be  described  as  decidedly  Doric — 
heavy,  broad,  coarse.  Within  his  elegant 
rooms  he  knew  no  more  of  Homer  and 
the  Gods,  of  Jupiter's  satellites  and  the 
tidal  waves  of  Light,  of  Ruskin  and 
Tennyson,  than  in  those  sober  days  when 
gold  was  at  par  and  he  quite  below  it. 
In  these  respects  he  was  not  so  rich  as 
the  quiet  lawyer  who  was  his  vis-^i-vis. 

The  £a,t  little  man  at  Mr.  Cameron's 
right  hand,  and  whose  estate  joined  his 
own  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  had 
made  his  money  through  a  rocket-like 
rise  in  pork,  when  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  able  to  fill  large  orders  from  the 
Government.  There  is  something  awful 
in  immense  wealth  as  there  is  in  all  rare 
.and  vast  things  I  The  lawyer  smiled  as 
the  fat  little  fellow  mopped  his  shining 
face  with  his  handkerchief^  but  a  touch 
of  respect  subdued  his  amusement.  He 
knew  that  Mrs.  Grizzle  had  purchased 
a  diamond  necklace  the  preceding  week, 
for  which  she  had  given  more  than  the 
amount  of  his  entire  yearly  income :  and 
ought  not  the  remembrance  to  serve  as  a 
check  to  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  ? 

"Warm  day,"  observed  Mr.  Grizzle, 
making  another  dab  at  his  forehead, 
"  must  be  gitting  off  to  Newport.  Can't 
stand  it  here,— the  lard  fairly  fries  out 
of  me.  ^Irs.  Grizzle  wants  to  git  off 
right  away.    Gtoing,  Mr.  Bulbous  ? " 

"  Not  at  present,  sir." 

"  I  told  wife  'twas  rather  early.  She 
said  she  'sposed  it  was  for  them  that 
were  tied  to  business,  but  people  with 
nothin'  to  do  but  spend  their  money 
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couldn't  begin  too  soon — ^ha  I  ha  I  You 
see,  she  bought  some  diamonds  lately, 
and  she's  in  a  hurry  to  get  where  she 
can  show  'em.  Women-folks  are  queer 
humans, — don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Really,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said 
the  broker,  stiflOly. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  cheerily.  "  Be 
as  non-committal  as  a  barrel  of  unin- 
spected mess,  when  the  fair  sect  are  to 
bo  invoiced.  Every  man  has  his  own 
opinion  on  tJuit  delicate  subject.  Some 
considers  'em  prime— some  don't  They're 
an  obstinate  lot  to  drive,  take  'em  on 
foot ; — all  they're  good  for  is  for  tender- 
lines — ^hal  ha!" 

Grizzle  had  carried  on  his  conversation 
in  a  loud  voice,  leaning  a  little  forward ; 
he  was  as  talkative  as  he  was  good-na- 
tured ;  very  fond  of  his  little  jokes, — so 
little,  sometimes,  as  to  be  invisible  to 
any  one  but  himself.  A  lurch  of  the 
stage  now  threw  him  off  his  seat  over 
against  Mr.  Bulbous,  who  drew  himself 
up  with  icy  blandness. 

"  Really,  now,"  gasped  little  Grizzle, 
struggling  back  to  his  place,  '*  these 
'busses  are  as  bad  as  a  fall  in  the  market 
to  unsettle  one's  balance-sheet.  Didn't 
intend  to  come  at  you,  Bulbous,  with  a 
knock-down  argument. — Ha,  beg  your 
pardon,  sirl" — ^this  to  Mr.  Cameron, 
from  whose  hand  he  had  thrust  a  small 
packet  by  his  unexpected  sortie ;  and, 
with  the  quickness  characteristic  of  all 
his  movements,  he  picked  up  the  par- 
cel before  its  bearer  had  time  to  re- 
cover it. 

Before  handing  it  back,  however,  he 
glanced  at  the  superscription  and  ex- 
press seals  (in  that  little  act  cropped 
out  the  hopeless  "  Yankeeism "  of  the 
pork-merchant's  character),  and  a  look  of 
surprise  smoothed  out  the  dimples  in 
his  cheeks. 

"  Seems  to  be  valuable,"  said  he,  with 
a  little  cough. 

He  had  discovered  that  the  packet 
came  from  over  the  seas — ^that  it  was 
marked  "jewelry,  $20,000  value,  insured, 
etc. ; "  all  his  curiosity  twinkled  in  his 
eye,  and  from  thenceforth  to  the  end  of 
the  ride  he  fidgetted  into  various  at- 
tempts to  draw  the  lawyer  into  couver- 


satioD,  whereby  he  might  learn  some- 
thing of  this  surprising  affair. 

But  Mr.  Cameron  was  lost  in  his  own 
reflections.  He  kept  carefiil  hold  of  his 
treasure,  and  was  wise  enough  to  turn 
the  address  out  of  sight,  keeping  much 
cooler  about  it  than  his  inquisitive 
neighbor,  who  grew  quite  subdued  in 
his  consciousness  of  Mrs.  Grizzle's  neck- 
lace, when  here  was  this  gentlemanly,  but 
plain,  professional  man,  receiving  jew- 
elry from  Scotland  to  the  tune  of  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars.  Before  the  stage 
reached  its  terminus.  Grizzle  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  this  was  property 
held  in  trust  for  some  client,  who  had 
fallen  heir  to  an  estate  in  Great  Britain, 
which  was  partly  true ;  but  the  client 
was  the  lawyer*^  own  daughter. 

One's  thoughts  can  compass  a  great 
deal  in  brief  time,  and  Mr.  Cameron's, 
during  the  ride,  had  not  been  idle.  He 
felt  a  little,  just  a  little,  regret  that  he, 
too,  had  not  added  to  his  legitimate 
business  some  side  speculation  which 
should  have  made  him  the  monetary 
equal  of  these  two  neighbors.  Yet, 
wherefore  ?  He  despised,  in  a  calm,  un- 
conscious way,  both  of  them ;  one  for 
his  cold  blood  and  pomp  of  egotism,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  of  the  finer 
shades  and  colors  of  thegenHeman ;  the 
other  for  his  unmitigated  vulgarity.  He 
was  the  superior  of  both,  and  knew  that, 
secretly,  they  deferred  to  him.  Where- 
fore should  he,  then,  feel  a  pang  of 
envy  ?  It  was  not  often  that  Mr.  Cameron 
cherished  discontent.  Usually  his  self- 
love  took  the  shape  of  approval  of  his 
own  wisdom,  which  had  chosen  the  fUU 
enjoyment  of  life  as  it  progressed ;  due 
work,  due  leisure,  due  reward ;  time  for 
love,  means  to  gratify  simple  but  ele- 
gant tastes,  rich  interludes  of  soul-life 
passed  in  the  company  of  books,  of  na- 
ture, and  of  his  wife,  whose  spiritual  in- 
tuitions, like  his  own,  were  kept  vivid 
by  culture. 

Doctors  may  disagree  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  cholera,  filling  the  ear  with  the 
din  of  their  discordant  opinions  upon 
infection,  contagion,  sporadicity,  &c. ; 
one  malady  there  is,  which  even  doctors 
must  agree  is  both  infectious  and  con- 
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tagious,  and  that  is  the  Mammon-fever. 
When  exposed  to  its  influence,  but  few 
can  resist  it  How  general  and  direful 
has  been  the  epidemic,  during  the  last 
fiye  years,  all  of  us  only  too  well  realize ; 
and  Mr.  Cameron,  constantly  mingling 
with  those  who  were  passing  through 
all  its  stages,  had  at  last  grown  slightly 
fererish.  He  was  thinking  how,  had  he 
taken  certain  oil-stocks,  as  a  friend  had 
advised  him  two  years  before,  he  might 
now  be  showing  these  glaring  million- 
aires to  what  beautiful  and  noble  uses 
money  could  be  converted.  His  wife 
was  a  lady,  and  it  did  choke  him  a  little 
when  Mrs.  Grizzle's  glittering  carriage 
dashed  past  their  pony  rockaway,  throw- 
ing the  dust  in  Tier  eyes. 

Do  not  imagine,  dear,  romantic  maiden 
reader,  that  this  middle-aged  attorney  is 
our  hero ;  he  is  only  the  father  of  our 
heroines.  Though  he  may  not  be  at  all 
interesting  to  you,  there  are  those  of  his 
own  age  who  still  read  and  enjoy  ro- 
mance, and  who  not  only  read  and  enjoy, 
but  are  youthfully  ardent  in  their  sym- 
pathies, while  they  have  the  advantage 
of  understanding  human  nature  and  hu- 
man emotion  far  better  than  they  once 
did,  and  of  seeing  straight  through  such 
limpid  transparencies  as  young  ladies' 
souls.  You  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  love-letters  he  once  wrote  were  very 
much  like  those  you  are  now  receiving ; 
and  that  he  is  as  much  astonished  to 
discover  a  gray  hair,  simultaneously  with 
the  fact  that  his  eldest  daughter  is  of 
age  to  begin  acting  her  part  in  the  ever- 
lasting drama,  as  you  will  be  at  the  same 
things  just  a  little  while  in  the  future. 

Alas!  Time  neither  slumbers  nor 
sleeps ;  yet,  if  he  takes  away,  he  also 
gives,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  are 
much  better  material  for  the  true  artist 
than  their  lovely  young  daughters,  to 
whom  you  are  shortly  to  be  introduced. 
To  hnotD  life,  we  must  lite  it.  It  is  a 
mystery  why,  when  we  have  just  ac- 
quired some  of  the  wealth  of  experience, 
all  the  beardless  youths  and  cherry- 
cheeked  misses  should  ignore  us  with  a 
deliciouB  self-conceit.  We  may  tell  them 
that  we  are  their  superiors ;  that,  if  they 
will  be  patient  and  listen,  we  can  teach 


them  something ;  but  they  laugh  at  us, 
as  at  any  other  "  make-believe."  Youth 
is  wise  in  its  own  conceit ;  it  never  yet 
was  troubled  with  doubts  of  its  own 
sagacity ;  the  bubble  of  life  is  ever  round- 
ing, soaring,  bursting,  according  to  the 
law  of  bubbles — the  last  rainbow-globe 
as  beautiftil  as  the  first,  and  as  brief  in 
its  beauty. 

This  is  as  it  should  be ;  "  whatever  is, 
is  right."  It  would  be  a  most  doleful 
thing  for  babies  to  enter  the  world  with 
gray  heads,  reproving  their  mothers  for 
having  brought  them  into  such  wicked 
society,  refusing  to  pull  flowers  because 
to-morrow  they  will  fade,  or  to  eat  bon- 
bons because  they  will  turn  to  acid  in 
little  stomachs.  If  young  people  had 
the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  their  elders, 
the  world  would  c^me  to  an  end  before 
an  hundred  years  from  sheer  inanition  ; 
there  would  be  nothing  new  under  the 
sun;  no  wiseacres  to  moralize,  and  no 
impatient,  eager  readers  to  "  skip  "  the 
moralizing. 

Mr.  Cameron's  income  seldom  exceeded 
six  thousand  dollars  a  year.  In  the  good 
old  days  "  before  the  war,"  it  answered 
his  purposes  tolerably.  There  had  been 
an  instance  in  his  practice  when  he  was 
counsel  in  a  "  big  case  "  of  a  contested 
will,  and  had  received  a  fee  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars ;  but  that  event  was  unique 
in  his  experience. 

With  that  money  he  had  built  a 
charming  house  on  a  five-acre  bit  of 
beautiful  earth,  bound,  on  one  side,  by 
the  silver  binding  of  the  Hudson,  and 
thereafter  had  dwelt  there  in  comfort, 
not  eager  to  be  rich,  but  enjoying  the 
best  and  finest  that  could  be  had  for  his 
earnings.  It  was  only  the  propinquity 
of  Bulbous  and  Grizzle  which  had  given 
him  the  Mammon-fever  that  June  after- 
noon. Propinquity  is  to  blame  for  much 
that  happens.  When  he  stepped  off  the 
cars  at  a  station  not  far  beyond  Wash- 
ington Heights,  and  lifted  his  hat  in 
farewell  to  those  gentlemen,  he  began  to 
feel  a  reaction. 

The  river  lay  in  the  warm  light  like 
molten  gold  poured  upon  lapis  lazuli ;  a 
murmurous  wind  ran  through  the  trem- 
ulous  birches    and  whispered    to    the 
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shadowy  maples  that  watched  above  the 
lawn ;  the  roses  on  the  porch  clung  to 
the  trellis  in  clusters  of  amorous  sweet- 
ness ;  a  high  hedge  shut  out  the  nearness 
of  Grizzle^s  new  paint  and  evergreens ; 
little  round  groups  of  verbenas  laughed 
at  him  from  the  cool  grass  as  he  walked 
up  the  path ;  nothing  was  there  in  earth 
or  sky  or  water  to  remind  him  of  the 
superior  quality  of  the  Grizzle  happi- 
ness. 

It  always  was  pleasant  for  Mr.  Came- 
ron to  find  himself  approaching  home ; 
that  day  it  was  doubly  so,  for  the  city 
had  been  hot  and  tiresome,  and  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  magnificent  present  for 
Milla,  the  younger  of  his  two  daughters. 
Yet,  at  thought  of  the  present,  he  sighed 
— one  of  those  faint  sighs  which  tell  of 
a  constant  care  or  sorrow. 

"Poor  Milla  1"  said  he,  "I  would 
throw  this  casket  in  the  river  if  I  could 
give  you  back  what  your  aunt  took 
from  you." 

It  was  a  pleasant  scene  upon  which  he 
looked,  as  he  stood  for  a  moment,  unper- 
ccived,  in  the  open  casement  of  the  win- 
dow. Through  the  vista  of  the  long 
parlor,  cool,  yet  full  of  light  and  per- 
fume, he  saw  the  library,  and  beyond 
that,  through  a  bay-window,  the  green 
trees  of  the  garden.  By  the  library- 
table  sat  his  only  boy,  the  youngest  of 
bis  three  children,  a  fine-looking  lad  of 
fourteen.  He  had  pushed  his  books  from 
him,  and,  with  head  bent  down  on  the 
table,  was  listening  to  the  gay  conversa- 
tion transpiring  in  the  parlor. 

There  were  a  young  lady  and  gentle- 
man, and  a  child  curled  up  in  an  arm- 
chair. The  young  lady,  Mr.  Cameron's 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  standing 
jp  for  her  lover  to  bind  about  her  head 
a  fillet  of  myrtle  and  white  fiowers 
which  he  had  been  weaving. 

A  light  was  radiating  in  her  face  like 
that  of  sunlight  behind  a  rose  ;  he  had 
not  bound  the  fillet  without  telling  her 
how  well  it  became  her;  and  who,  that 
has  been  young  and  beloved,  does  not 
know  how  sweet  it  is  to  be  praised, 
under  such  circumstances  i  She  was  not 
vain  of  her  beauty,  but  she  delighted  in 
it  when  it  gave  him  pleasure. 


The  gentleman  might  have  been  any 
where  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty- 
eight,  though  he  looked  not  a  day  over 
the  first-named  age.  He  had  the  yellow 
moustache  and  dark-blue  eyes  of  a  Ger- 
man ;  his  form  was  elegant,  his  dress 
fiEistidjous;  beyond  that,  he  was  not 
handsome.  He  stood,  however,  in  no 
need  of  handsome  features.  "  Pretty  " 
men  always  shrank  into  infflgnificance  in 
the  company  of  Louis  DasseL  A  quiet 
power  dwelt  in  his  eye,  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  in  his  air  and  conversation, 
more  attractive  to  women  than  pretti- 
ness ;  while  just  that  touch  of  foppish- 
ness was  in  his  dress  which  proved  him 
not  averse  to  being  admired. 

"  You  are  right,  Louis ;  white  is  the 
most  becoming  wear  for  Lissa,"  said  the 
little  girl  in  the  arm-chair.  "  You  have 
as  much  taste  as  a  woman,  Mr.  Dassel. 
Where  did  you  learn  to  make  wreaths  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Louis  knows  every  thing  1  Pve 
often  told  you  so,  Milla.'* 

Elizabeth  said  this  in  such  good  faith 
as  must  have  been  flattering  to  the  ob- 
ject of  it ;  he  laughed  a  little,  making 
answer — 

"There's  one  thing  I  do  not  know, 
Milla;  and  that  is,  how  much  Bettine 
loves  me — for  she  never  will  confess." 

"Well,  I  am  wiser  than  you  there, 
Mr.  Dassel;  for  Pm  quite  certain  she 
loves  you— desperately  I " 

"  Oh,  Milla  I "  cried  her  sister. 

"Thank  you,  Milla,  for  making  her 
blush  so  prettily.    Look  at  her  now  I " 

Well  worth  looking  at  was  Elizabeth 
at  that  moment.  Her  white  dress,  soft, 
and  falling  in  profuse  folds,  her  dark 
hair  with  its  green  fillet,  her  eyes  shin- 
ing with  the  light,  her  cheek  rosy  with 
the  bloom  of  happiness.  Delicious  idle- 
ness of  summer-hours  I 

Mr.  Cameron  remembered  when  Lissa's 
mother  had  looked  just  so,  and  he  hov- 
ered silently  in  the  window,  loth  to  in- 
terrupt the  little  scene,  and  recalling, 
with  a  thrill,  the  days  of  his  own  court- 
ship. 

The  couple  before  him  were  to  bo 
married  in  September,  and  he  was  will- 
ing they  should  gather  every  rose  of  this 
sweetest  summer-time  as  it  bloomed. 
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The  father's  eye  wandered  from  the 
group  to  the  face  of  the  boy  in  the  li- 
brary. There  was  a  scowl  upon  it,  as  he, 
too,  watched  the  betrothed  pair ;  yet  his 
face  was  a  pleasant  one,  to  which  scowls 
did  not  seem  habitual. 

*'  It  is  strange  what  an  unreasonable 
dislike  Robbie  has  taken  to  Mr.  Dassel," 
thought  Mr.  Cameron.  '^  I  suppose  Louis 
has  been  impatient  with  him  over  his 
Greek,  at  some  time,  and  the  boy  has 
conceiyed  a  fancy  that  he  is  ill-tem- 
pered, /never  saw  any  indication  of  it. 
Children  are  apt  to  think  their  teachers 
severe.  All  the  fault  I  have  to  find  with 
Dassel  is,  that  he  is  a  foreigner.  I  could 
have  wished  my  daughter  to  marry  a 
native-bom  American.  Still,  what  differ- 
ence does  the  mere  birth  make  ?  He  is 
one  of  us,  in  heart.  It  was  his  love  of 
liberty,  his  hate  of  tyrants,  which  drove 
him  to  this  country.  He  might  have 
been  rich  and  honored,  had  he  been  will- 
ing to  live  under  the  yoke  of  despotism. 
His  birth,  his  education  and  accomplish- 
ments, justify  our  pride  in  him.  As  to 
making  a  living  for  himself  and  Eliza- 
beth, doubtless  he  will  do  as  well  as  I 
and  my  Lissa  have  done." 

And  now,  before  her  father  steps  in, 
let  us  glance  at  Milla  Cameron.  As  she 
leaned  back  in  the  great  chair  of  green 
satin  brocatelle,  she  looked  like  a  lily 
floating  between  its  emerald  leaves.  You 
would  not  know  whether  to  call  her  a 
child  or  woman.  Her  size  was  that  of  a 
girl  of  twelve ;  her  face  was  infantile  in 
its  exquisite,  waxen  fairness;  yet,  its 
expression  was  that  of  womanhood.  She 
was,  really,  sixteen — only  three  years 
younger  than  Elizabeth  ;  but  very  slight 
and  smaU,  with  a  sort  of  preternatural 
beauty,  childish,  and  still  spiritual.  Her 
pale,  golden  hair  glistened  around  her 
face  and  shoulders  in  an  ethereal  vail. 
There  was  nothing  firetful  and  pinched 
in  her  features,  as  is  so  often  seen  in 
those  of  invalids ;  she  was  dainty,  deli- 
cate, and  pale,  but  joyous  and  lovable. 
Suddenly  she  clapped  her  hands  to- 
gether with  a  gay  laugh : 

"  There's  papa  in  the  window,  getting 
ready  to  lecture  you  1 " 

*'  How  was  it  we  did  not  hear  the 


whistle?"  said  Mr.  Dassel,  turning, 
quite  self-possessed,  to  greet  Mr.  Came- 
ron, while  Lissa's  cheek  was  as  red  as  a 
carnation  when  her  father  came  to  kiss  it. 

"  Too  thoroughly  preoccupied,  I  dare 
say,"  answered  Mr.  Cameron ;  and  then 
he  passed  on  to  his  younger  daughter, 
whose  face  was  all  smiles  at  his  approach, 
but  who  had  not  left  her  chair  to  greet 
him.  "  Here's  your  aunt  Mildred's  leg- 
acy ;  it  came  by  the  steamer  yesterday. 
Go,  Robbie,  and  call  your  mother ;  we 
must  examine  the  packet  together.  You 
will  be  quite  an  heiress,  Milla." 

"  Dear  aunt  Mildred !  how  sorry  I  am 
she  is  dead,"  she  said,  holding  the  packet 
between  her  small  hands,  looking  up 
wistfully. 

Her  father  walked  into  the  library 
and  back  again.  Mildred  had  been  his 
fiivorite  sister  in  the  days  of  their  child- 
hood ;  she  had  been  three  months  dead 
and  buried,  over  the  water,  and  the 
grief  was  a  fresh  one. 

Mrs.  Cameron  came  in  with  Robbie ; 
she  had  a  flower  in  her  hand,  which  she 
placed  in  her  husband's  button-hole  as 
she  kissed  him, — ^their  romance  was  still 
in  progression. 

"  Here  are  Milla's  jewels.  Shall  I  break 
the  seals  ?  " 

The  little  party  looked  on  with  in- 
terest, while  he  removed  the  wrappers 
from  the  casket,  turned  the  tiny  key, 
and  exposed  the  treasures  within.  Milla's 
little  white  fingers  drew  out  one  beauti- 
ful article  after  another,  holding  it  up 
to  the  light :  first,  a  superb  set  of  dia- 
monds, necklace  and  all ;  then  another 
of  diamonds  and  emeralds.  The  stones 
had  been  reset  in  the  latest  style.  They 
glittered  in  her  lap  as  if  the  lily  had 
been  deluged  with  dew.  Mr.  Dassel,  at 
Mr.  Cameron's  request,  gave  them  a 
critical  examination.  He  knew  all  about 
jewels — ^was  as  expert  in  pronouncing 
upon  them  as  if  brought  up  to  be  a  dia- 
mond merchant. 

"  This  central  stone  in  the  necklace, 
and  this  in  the  brooch,  are  both  particu- 
larly fine.  Some  of  these  emeralds  are 
very  valuable.  The  whole  collection 
would  be  worth,  in  Paris,  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars ;  here,  at  the  present  rate  of 
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sichange,  they  are,  of  course,  worth  much 
more.  Did  you  say  they  had  belonged 
to  a  sister  of  yours,  Mr.  Cameron  ?  "  . 

"  Yes ;  or,  rather,  she  bought  them  for 
Milla.  Intending  to  leave  a  certain  sum 
to  her  namesake,  she  put  it  in  this  shape, 
as  secure  and  compact.  She  purchased 
the  stones,  and  had  them  set  a  year  ago, 
when  told  by  her  physician  that  she 
could  not  live  many  months.  She  wrote 
to  me,  before  her  death,  her  wishes  in 
the  matter." 

"  Dear  auntie,"  said  Milla,  again.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  she  added, 
very  soft  and  low, 

•  "  I  shall  give  them  to  you,  Elizabeth, 
What  do  I  want  of  them  ? " 

"  What  do  you  want  of  them  ?  To 
keep  and  to  wear,  darling,  of  course." 

"I  shall  never  wear  them,  Lissa.  I 
wish  you  to  have  them.  Gomel  they 
shall  be  my  bridal  present — a  magnifi- 
cent one,  you  will  allow." 

"  Not  so  fast,  little  girl.  Your  aunt 
Mildred  attended  to  all  that.  She  meant 
you^  and  no  one  else,  to  have  them. 
They  constitute  your  fortune.  If  you 
should  ever  want  for  means,  you  have 
but  to  dispose  of  them,  when  the  time 
of  necessity  comes,  and  you  are  comfort- 
able for  life.  It  is  named  in  the  will 
that  you  are  never  to  give  them  away ; 
and  you  are  not  to  make  any  use  of 
them,  except  to  wear  them,  until  you  are 
of  age.  You  see,  your  aunt  knew  what 
a  generous  heart  my  little  girl  has,  and 
she  did  not  desire  you  to  impoverish 
yourself."  Thus  said  Mr.  Cameron. 
*'  This  is  your  fortune,  Milla." 

"  O,  papa,  you  can  always  take  care 
of  me,  I  guess.  They  would  do  Eliza- 
beth and  Louis  so  much  more  good." 

"  Try  them  on,  Milla." 

"  No,  Lissa,  you  try  them  on,  and  then 
I  can  see  their  effect.    I  could  not  see 
them  on  myself.    Louis,  put  them  on 
■  your  lady." 

Dassel  took  the  set  of  emeralds  and 
diamonds,  clasping  the  necklace  about 
the  throat,  and  bracelets  about  the  wrists, 
of  his  betrothed,  and  with  one  star  for 
the  hair  he  fastened  the  fillet  of  myrtle. 

"These  should  have  been  for  you^ 
Bettine,"  he  whispered. 


Softly  as  the  words  were  spoken,  Milla 
heard  them.  A  single  sparkle  of  fire 
shot  from  her  eyes,  and  tiien  she  grew 
very  pale.  She  believed  no  one  noticed 
her  emotion,  and  strove  to  conquer  it. 
Presently  the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  and 
the  gems  were  returned  to  the  casket. 

"  Leave  Milla  with  me ;  we  will  bring 
up  the  rear,"  said  Robbie. 

"  Shan't  I  carry  you,  Milla  ? .  You 
look  tired  ? "  asked  her  father,  tenderly. 

"  No,  no,  papa,"  with  such  decision, 
that  the  others  left  her  to  follow  with 
her  brother  when  she  pleased. 

"Little  darling,"  murmured  her 
brother,  kissing  her,  as  soon  as  the 
others  were  out  of  sight.  "  Elizabeth  is 
a  fine  girl,  but  she  is  not  half  as  beau- 
tiful as  you.  Nobody  in  the  world  could 
look  prettier  in  these  things  than  you, 
sis." 

"  Don't  teU  me  so,  Robbie.  My  heart 
aches  horribly  this  afternoon.  I  know  all 
about  these  jewels.  Aunt  Mildred  never 
expected  me  to  wear  them.  She  thought 
it  a  convenient  shape  into  which  to  put 
the  money.  She  knew  that  liniU  never 
marry ^  Robbie,  and  this  money  is  to 
support  me.  No  husband  will  ever  take 
care  of  me^  Robbie  1  I'm  not  a  little 
child,  any  longer ;  and  I  don't  wish  you 
to  act  as  if  I  were.  But  don't  tell 
mother ;  it  will  give  her  so  much  pain. 
Every  one  believes  me  a  baby — and,  in- 
deed, I  have  been — until  very  lately." 

"  Now,  Milla,  how  strangely  you  talk. 
No  one  thinks  you  a  baby.  At  least,  I 
don't.  As  to  whether  you  ever  will 
marry,  that  is  a  question.  You're  good 
enough  and  pretty  enough  for  the  best 
man  that  ever  lived.  If  I  were  not  your 
brother,  and  younger  than  you,  /should 
marry  you — ^tbat  I  know  I  People  can 
be  happy  without  being  married;  and 
Pm  resolved  that,  if  you  are  never  wed- 
ded, I  shall  never  be.  We  will  live 
together,  always.  Yoiucan  wear  your 
pretty  jewels  to  please  me-;  you  will 
not  be  obliged  to  sell  them,  because  I 
shall  make  money  enough  for  both. 
Don't  cry,  MilJa,  don't  I  Mother  wiU 
not  enjoy  the  dinner  unless  you  are 
there." 

She  wrung  her  hands  together,  chok- 
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hig  down  her  ftobs.  There  were  those 
who  loved  Milla  as  their  own  lives, 
knowing  the  trials  before  her;  but  in 
this,  the  fust  hour  of  her  sufifenng,  as  a 
wmum^  they  dreamed  not  of  the  change. 
Only  the  qmck-dghted  boy,  who  had 
heard  Louis's  words  and  seen  their  effect, 
lingered  behind  to  express  a  sympathy 
for  an  emotion  which  he  could  but  dimly 
comprehend. 

"  Come,  MiUa,  for  mamma's  sake.'' 

He  half  lifted  her  from  the  chair, 
walking  by  her  side  as  they  followed 
after  the  others  to  the  dining-room. 
When  she  stood  up,  it  became  evident 
why  Milla  was  marked  out  for  the  pecu- 
liar love  and  cherishing  of  her  family. 
She  was  deformed — ^her  back  having 
been  injured  by  an  accident  in  her  in- 
fancy. 

This  deformity  had  nothing  of  a  re- 
pulsive character ;  it  was  so  slight  as  to 
be  scarcely  apparent,  with  that  bright 
veil  of  glittering  hair  worn  always  about 
her  shoulders;  but  it  impaired  her 
health,  and,  as  the  years  of  childhood 
wore  away,  shadowed  her  with  a  painful 
self-consciousness.  She  had  been  a 
beautifhl,  sprightly  child,  the  idol  of 
the  house,  which  numbered  among  its 
inmates  her  aunt  Mildred,  who  then  was 
a  young  lady,  unmarried,  very  fond  of 
frolicking  with  the  two-year-old  darling. 
In  one  of  those  frolics,  while  tossing 
the  child  high  in  air,  she  lost  her  hold 
by  some  mischance,  and  the  little  crea- 
ture fell  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  her 
spine. 

The  remorse,  consequent  upon  this 
terrible  accident,  never  ceased  to  haunt 
IGldred  Cameron.  Night  and  day  she 
plead  with  the  mother  for  the  privilege 
of  tending  the  sufferer :  she  was  engaged 
at  the  time,  but  refused  to  marry  until 
the  child  had  recovered  as  much  health 
as  she  would  ever  have. 

The  CameroDS  were  of  Scotch  de- 
scent Mildred  married  a  distant  rela- 
tive, a  scion  of  the  ancient  tree,  and 
removed  to  Scotland,  where  her  hus- 
band had  estates.  She  had  a  small  sum 
of  money  of  her  own— about  equal  to 
that  with  which  her  brother  started  in 
life.    This  she  had  never  used,  but  con- 


stantly invested  it  so  as  to  increase  it^ 
always  with  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
support  to  Milla.  She  knew  the  fre- 
quency with  which  fortunes  were  made 
and  lost  in  America,  and  foresaw  that  a 
time  might  come  when  it  would  be  well 
for  the  helpless  girl  to  have  a  certain 
reliance.  When  her  own  health  failed, 
she  reckoned  up  her  gains,  and  found 
she  had  six  thousand  poimds  at  her  dis- 
posal. With  this  sum  she  bought  the 
stones  and  had  them  set,  thinking  that, 
if  the  money  did  not  draw  interest, 
neither  would  it  be  lost  in  speculation. 

The  loving  aunt  had  made  all  the 
restitution  in  her  power,  but  Milla,  as 
she  gathered  up  the  shining  wealth,  had 
but  gained  a  new  pang  with  her  jewels. 

CHAPTER  IL 

TH£  ULSNT  WITMESS. 

The  same  afternoon  upon  which  Mr. 
Cameron  carried  home  Milla's  jewels,  in 
the  third-story  firont  room  of  a  tenement- 
house  in  M.  street,  Mrs.  Bellows  was 
getting  supper.  Although  nearly  sun- 
set, the  air,  which  came  in  at  the  two 
windows,  seemed  little  less  hot  than  that 
which  radiated  from  the  cooking-stove. 
The  children  looked  tired  and  fretful  as 
they  hung  at  these  windows,  and  the 
mother  did  not  wear  her  most  amiable 
expression  as  she  moved  the  pan  of  fried 
potatoes  from  the  griddle  to  the  hearth, 
murmuring  that  Abel  was  late. 

The  house  had  a  decayed  look,  but  it 
was  neat,  inside  and  out, — evidently  not 
yet  surrendered  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
our  foreign  populatiod,  though  it  had 
fallen  from  its  ancient  splendor  as  the 
residence  of  a  down-town  merchant,  and 
was  now  occupied  by  half-a-dozen  fami- 
lies. These  people  were  aU  American — 
belonging  to  the  respectable  poor — who 
cheri^  a  pride,  in  their  way,  quite  as 
commendable  as  that  of  their  more  for- 
tunate neighbors.  A  school-teacher  and 
his  family  occupied  the  first  floor;  on 
the  second  was  a  widow,  whose  small 
annuity  was  made  the  measure  of  her 
expenditures;  on  the  third,  Abel  Bel- 
lows, porter,  while  a  pale  girl,  who  col- 
ored   photographs,  had  the   hall-bed- 
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room ;  on  the  fourth,  two  more  wido-wB, 
with  sewing-machines — each  and  all 
more  or  less  intelligent  and  ambitious, 
after  the  manner  of  our  native-bom 
people.  Several  h  ad  seen  "  better  days ; " 
more,  hoped  yet  to  see  them.  So  that, 
while  an  air  of  poverty  and  privation 
pervaded  these  precincts,  it  was  blent 
with  neatness  and  order. 

The  third-floor  tenants  were  the  least 
refined  of  the  inmates.  These  were 
**" regular  Yankees,"  with  all  New  Eng- 
land's industry  and  "  smartness."  A  live- 
ly rag-carpet  covered  the  floor,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  the  table,  decently 
laid  for  supper. 

Over  an  old-fashioned  mahogany 
bureau  hung  a  colored  lithograph  of 
Washington,  while  quite  a  pDe  of  books 
was  arranged  on  either  side,  including 
(bound  in  calf)  "  Josephus,"  the  "  Uni- 
versal History,"  "  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest," 
the  "  Casket,"  and  the  "  Scottish  Chiefs; " 
with  sundry  illustrated  newspapers  of 
the  day.  A  Connecticut  clock  graced 
the  centre  of  the  mantelpiece.  Towards 
this  Mrs.  Bellows  threw  many  a  weary 
glance;  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  occupied  pre- 
cisely the  same  length  of  time  at  each 
sweep  of  its  arc  that  it  did  on  the 
shortest  winter  day — for  the  old  clock 
was  as  exact  as  any  Kew  England 
spinster,  in  all  its  ways — but  it  did 
seem,  on  this  languid  afternoon,  to  take 
an  unconscionable  time  to  its  work. 

"It's  ten  minutes  of  seven,  and  I 
reckon  she's  slow  at  that ;  though,  to  be 
sure,  she  was  right  when  the  bells  struck 
for  six.  Them  potatoes  won't  be  fit  to 
eat  if  Abel  don't  git  along  right  away," 
— and  she  wiped  the  sweat  from  her 
forehead  with  the  comer  of  her  apron ; 
"  Matthew,  peek  out  the  winder  aiid  see 
if  yer  father's  comin'." 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  room 
opened,  and  a  man  stepped  softly  within. 
He,  too,  was  wiping  the  sweat  from  his 
face,  and  looking  very  warm.  He  was 
a  middle-sized  and  middle-aged  man, 
with  bright,  honest  blue  eyes,  brown 
hair,  and  light  complexion.  He  glanced 
at  his  wife  with  a  deprecating  look,  as 
he  said : 


"  Hope  I  hav'n't  kept  supper  waitin', 
.  Abby.  'Twas  so  warm,  I  couldn't  makf» 
much  headway  with  my  walk." 

"If  you  call  it  warm  out  o'  doors, 
what  do  you  think  it  is,  shut  up  in  here 
with  this  cook-stove?  O,  yis,  young 
ones,  you  can  all  laugh  and  holler,  now 
father's  come  home,— but  they've  be«i 
as  cross  as  bears  all  day, — ^and  no  won- 
der, stewin'  in  this  oven." 

"  Why  didn't  you  let  'em  out  in  the 
street,  if  'twas  any  cooler  ? " 

"Because  I  ain't  the  woman,  Abel 
Bellows,  to  let  my  children  run  on  the 
street,  associatin'  with  you  don't  know 
who,  to  say  nothin'  of  the  danger.  Tve 
got  to  bring  them  up  in  a  garret,  it 
seems,  bnt  I  shan't  bring  'em  up  on  the 
street.  I  don't  know  where  your  pride's 
gone.  It's  little  a  mother  can  do,  when 
they're  own  father  hain't  spunk  enough 
to  keep  his  family  decent.  Set  down,  all 
of  you;  supper's  ready.  No  great  shakes 
of  a  supper,  nuther ;  but  it's  all  there 
was  in  the  house  to  git.  Strawberries 
are  down  to  ten  cents  a  box ;  but  you 
didn't  leave  a  cent  of  market-money, 
Abel." 

"  Didn't  I  ?  Wall,  I  guess  I  didn't 
happen  to  have  any.  But  I've  got  a 
month's  pay  now,  Abigail,  and  you 
shall  have  the  berries  for  breakfast. 
Here,  Toddle,  father  '11  help  him  up," 
and  he  placed  the  smallest  Bellows  in 
the  high  chair  by  his  side ;  but  when 
he  had  helped  his  wife,  and  the  little 
ones,  to  the  fried  potatoes,  with  scraps 
of  bacon  and  bread-and-butter,  and  had 
taken  his  cup  of  tea,  he  forgot  to  put 
any  thing  on  his  own  plate,  but  sat  star- 
ing at  the  brick  wall  opposite.  His 
wife  regarded  him  with  wonder,  but 
said  nothing,  for  the  heat  had  rendered 
her  a  little  cross.  Presently  he  with- 
drew his  gaze  and  fixed  it  upon  hers. 

"Tve  got  something  on  my  mind, 
Abby." 

"  That  worries  yer  ? " 

"That  worries  me." 

His  habitually  pleasant  face  had  a 
graver  look  upon  it  than  she  usually 
saw  there,  and  as  she  noticed  how  un- 
easy he  was  in  his  mind,  and  that  his 
eye  fell  before  hers,  the  one  dread  of 
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her  life  sprang  up.  She  laid  down  her 
knife  and  fork,  poshing  her  chair  a  little 
back,  piercing  him  throagh  with  a 
sharp,  angry  regard : 

**  Yon  don't  dare  to  tell  me  it's  lot- 
tery-tickets, Abel  Bellows  ? " 

*'It  ain't  lottery-tickets  this  time, 
Abby ;  I  'most  wish  it  was." 

"  If  it  ain't  lottery-tickets,  what  can 
it  be  t "  asked  the  woman,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

^  It's  nothing  that  concerns  ns  in  par- 
tikler ;  tain't  no  business  of  mine  at  all, 
in  fact.  But  it's  a  weight  on  my  mind 
—a  deadweight  It's  heayier than  them 
loads  used  to  be  in  the  hardware  store, 
before  I  got  my  place  with  Borden  & 
De  Witt." 

"  What  on  earth  is  it  ? "  queried  Mrs. 
Bellows,  sitting  up  again  and  eating 
rapidly,  for  cariosity  had  restored  her 
appetite  and  removed  her  ill-humor. 

"I  can't  tell  nobody;  for  I  don't 
know  myself." 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake,  what  a  fool  you 
are,  husband  I  What  are  you  talkin' 
about,  if  ye  dont  know  nothin'  ?  " 

"  rm  afraid  I  know  it,  Abby ;  Fm 
afraid.  And  I  don't  want  to.  That's 
jist  it — rd  ftir  ruther  not.  It's  awful  1 
— and  it  worries  me  'most  sick." 

^I  should  think  as  much!  You 
hav'n't  tasted  your  supper  yit,  I  hav'n't 
see  you  so  careless  of  your  victuals  since 
the  store  was  robbed." 

"  That's  jist  it,  again,  wife ;  it's  about 
that  very  robbery."  He  glanced  at  the 
children,  and,  lowering  his  voice,  whis- 
pered across  the  table—"  Fm  afraid  Fve 
found  out  one  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  it." 

«  Abel  Bellows,  do  teU  I " 

"Yes I  and  the  very  last  person  in 
the  world  you  would  suspect." 

"Who?" 

"I  darent  say,  even  to  you,  Abby, 
for  Fm  not  certain;  and  it  might  be 
wrongin'  him.  But,  Fve  got  a  clue,  and 
Fm  going  to  foller  it  up." 

"  I  gaess  I  shouldn't  go  round  blab- 
bin'  it,  if  I  was  told  a  secret,"  said  the 
wife,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  her 
voice. 

"  I  know  you  could  keep  the  secret. 


Abby — ^nobody  better.  I'd  like  to  tell 
you  as  much  as  you'd  like  to  hear ;  but 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  right  jist  yit. 
Wait  a  little— wait  a  little.— Hay,  Tod- 
dle, how  you  cram  your  mouth  I " 

"  Let  him  cram  it,  if  he  likes.  I'm 
sure  I  wonder  he  has  any  appetite,  shet 
up  in  this  prison,  without  a  blade  of 
grass  to  tech  hb  feet  from  one  week's 
end  to  another.  Fm  sick  of  the  city, 
Abel.  I  wish  you  would  go  back  to 
Connecticut,  and  take  a  farm." 

"  I  toUl^  Abby,  when  my  ship  comes 
in." 

"From  Havana,  I  'spose  you  mean. 
Fve  looked  too  long  for  tTuzt  ship.  My 
mind's  made  up,  husband.  You've  sol- 
emnly promised  me  you  won't  squander 
any  more  of  your  small  wages  on  lottery- 
tickets;  and  if  you  break  your  word 
again,  as  you've  done  before,  I'll  take 
the  children  and  go  on  to  where  I  come 
from.    I  can  git  a  livin'  there,  I  reckon." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  Abby,  please  don't. 
What  would  1  do  without  you  and  the 
children — ^without  little  Toddle  here  ? " 
He  turned  to  the  dimpled  little  fellow, 
as  dear  and  beautiful  to  him,  in  his 
faded  apron  and  bare  feet,  with  his  tow- 
head  and  round  blue  eyes,  as  any 
"  curled  darling  of  the  avenue."  "  Don't 
ft-et,  wife,  no  more.  By  next  Spring,  if 
I  have  good  luck,  you  shall  have  a  place 
in  the  country— one  that  will  be  jist 
the  kind.  Yes,  Abby,  next  Summer  shall 
find  us  where  we  want  to  be.  Fve 
picked  out  our  house  already.  You 
know  I  took  a  little  excursion  over  to 
Brooklyn  last  Sunday.  I  rode  clear  out 
into  the  suburbs,  and  then  I  got  out  of 
the  cars  and  walked,  it  was  so  pleasant. 
And  I  canie  to  the  handsomest  little 
place  you  ever  saw ;  it  would  suit  you 
and  the  little  ones  to  a  T.  I  stopped 
and  leaned  over  the  front  fence,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  was  the  spot  I 
was  looking  for — ^none  o'  your  brick 
city-houses,  all  up  and  down  stairs, 
but  a  large,  wide,  white  house,  with 
green  shutters,  and  a  piazzer  all  round, 
like  them  houses  down  to  Norrich; 
and  flowers  in  the  yard,  with  a  big 
garden  back,  where  the  children  can 
run  and  holler,  and  you  could  have  your 
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rowB  of  lettuce  and  onions,  as  handsome 
as  flowers  to  my  eyes.  I  was  so  struck 
with  it,  that,  when  a  gentleman  came 
out,  I  asked  the  price,  and  if  it  was  for 
sale." 

"  What  did  he  say  ? " 

'^  He  said  it  could  be  bought,  and  the 
price  was  ten  thousand  dollars.  That's 
about  the  figure— don't  you  think  so, 
Abigail  ?  If  you'd  like  to  go,  I'll  take 
you  out  there,  next  Sunday,  and  get 
your  views  of  the  property." 

Mrs.  Bellows  did  not  seem  very  much 
fluttered  by  this  vision  of  an  earthly 
paradise.  She  had  beheld  too  many 
castles-in-air  fade  and  burst.  Never  was 
there  a  poverty-stricken  and  suffering 
family  who  lived  in  such  id^  grandeur 
as  Mr.  Bellows'.  He  was  always  bringing 
home  silk  dresses  and  Paisley  shawls, 
always  getting  a  pony  for  the  boy  and 
a  piano  for  the  girl,  iJways  moving  into 
a  beautiful  brown-stone  palace  or  coun- 
try villa — in  imagination;  that  is,  he 
always  was  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  should  draw  a  prize. 

"And  supposin'  I  did  like  it,  what 
then  ?  " 

Her  voice  was  rising,  as  she  asked 
this,  looking  him  full  in  the  IsLce. 

"  Why,  then,  I  hope— we'll  buy  it — 
next  Spring." 

"  How  would  you  pay  for  it  ? " 

The  bluffy  hearty  man  seemed  to  shrink 
and  grow  smaller  before  the  cool  scorn 
of  this  question. 

"  Why,  I  suppose— I  hope — I  expect 
to  have  better  luck.    Before  Spring  " — 

She  arose  to  her  feet,  pain  and  anger 
whitening  her  face. 

"Not  another  word,  Abel;  you've 
broken  your  promise.  You've  been 
wasting  your  money  on  tickets  again." 

"I  only  took  a  half,  this  time,"  he 
pleaded,  nervously  rattling  his  fork 
against  the  side  of  his  plate.  "  It  was 
only  ten  dollars,  and  Fm  sure  to  have 
my  luck  turn,  some  day." 

"  Only  ten  dollars  1 "  looking  wearily 
at  the  darned  and  faded  clothes  of  her 
little  ones,  at  the  greasy  supper  and 
close  room,  and  walking  to  the  window 
to  hide  her  face,  she  burst  out  crying. 

Poor  woman  I  if  it  had  been  the  flrst 


time,  or  the  hundredth  I — but  it  was  not 
Her  husband  might  quite  as  well  have 
been  a  drinking  man ;  his  one  habit  was 
as  wasteful,  though  he  was  always  so 
kind.  The  meal  was  quite  spoiled  for 
Mr.  Bellows,  now;  he  swallowed  his 
cup  of  tea  and  left  the  table,  looking 
guilty,  and  as  if  he  wanted  very  much 
to  approach  and  comfort  his  suffering 
wife,  but  was  hardly  bold  enough  to 
make  the  attempt  The  children  stared 
at  their  mother  in  mute  astonishment, 
until  little  Toddle,  quite  overcome  by 
sympathetic  distr^s,  joined  in  her  cry- 
ing with  a  chorus  of  wails.  His  &ther 
took  him  up,  soothed  him ;  then,  as  if 
gaining  courage  by  having  the  child  on 
his  arm,  approached  the  weeping  wo- 
man, and  crooked  his  other  arm  about 
her  neck,  saying  awkwardly, 

"  There  I  there !  don't,  Abby  I  You 
scare  the  little  fellow." 

"Abel  Beilows,  I  don't  know  what 
under  the  sun  and  earth  I  ever  married 
you  for  I " 

"  I  don't,  no  mor€,"  he  answered,  rue- 
fully, "  unless  'twas  because  I  was  a  Bel- 
lows, and  you  could  blow  me  up" — a 
favorite  pun  of  his,  worn  threadbare 
long  ago ;  "  and  perhaps  because  I  was 
Abel,  and  you  thought  Pd  be  able  to 
take  care  of  you.  But,  never  mind,  wife, 
it'll  all  come  out  right  Next  year  at 
this  time  we  won't  be  here."  He  kissed 
her  cheek,  and  sat  down  in  the  window, 
jolting  Toddle  on  his  knee ;  while  she, 
dlent,  and,  it  may  be,  sullen  and  de- 
spondent, cleared  up  the  dishes  and 
washed  them. 

All  this  time  the  father  jolted  the 
baby,  humming  over  and  over — 

"'Blow  the  beDowB,  old  man," 

until  the  child  was  asleep,  when  he 
slipped  his  night-gown  on  him,  as  deftly 
as  a  woman  could  have  done  it,  and 
deposited  him  in  the  "  trundle-bed,"  in 
the  back  room.  The  two  other  children 
were  nodding  against  the  window-sill, 
"  tired  out  with  the  heat,"  as  be  said, 
lifting  them  also  to  a  place  beside  little 
Toddle. 

Then  he  walked  back  and  forth  sev- 
eral times  through  the  close  room ;  the 
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gas  was  lighted  in  the  street,  and  a  famt 
nigfat-wmd  began  to  rustle  the  window- 
shade. 

"  It's  getting  a  trifle  cooler,  outside ; 
I  can't  stand  it,  in  here.  Do  you  feel 
like  taking  a  walk,  wife  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bellows  had  not  recovered  from 
her  fit  of  depression ;  at  first  she  did  not 
answer;  then,  sulkily — 

"  Vm  too  tired ;  and  I  can't  leave  the 
children.'^ 

"They're  all  right,  sound  asleep; 
won't  wake  up  till  momin'." 

"  I  shan't  leave  'em,  Abel  Bellows — 
waking  up  in  a  fright  and  finding  them- 
selves alone ; — ^and  perhaps  comin'  back 
and  seein'  the  house  a-fire,  and  they 
a-smotherin'  up  in  the  third  story.  Tou 
can  go  out  and  enjoy  yourself;  but  a 
woman's  work  is  never  done.  I've  got 
Matthew's  trousers  to  patch." 

"ru  ask  Miss  Bayles  to  mind  the 
little  ones ;  she'd  as  lief  as  not.  Come, 
let  us  go  down  on  the  Bowery,  and  get 
a  glass  of  soda-water  or  lemonade." 

"/dont  have  the  stomach  to  enjoy 
soda-water,  when  the  yoxmg  ones  hain't 
had  a  treat  for  weeks.  I'm  not  goin' ; 
so  you  needn't  wait  for  me." 

With  a  soft  sigh,  Abel  turned  and 
went  out.  A  single  gas-jet  burned 
dimly  in  the  hall ;  he  paused  beneath  it, 
Aimbling  for  something  in  his  pocket. 
Presently  he  found  what  he  was  search- 
ing for,  and  held  it  up  to  the  light, 
which  flashed  over  it  in  a  dazzling, 
magical  manner,  fascinating  to  behold. 
The  little  object  which  he  held  up  thus, 
for  renewed  examination,  was  a  sleeve- 
button,  of  antique  patterh,  and  probably 
of  considerable  value,  for  the  button, 
which  was  of  rich  gold,  held  in  its 
centre  an  emerald  of  large  size  and 
superb  lustre— a  real  jewel,  whose  lam- 
bent light  emanated  from  it  in  a  green 
aureole. 

"I  know  them  buttons  well,  and  I 
know  who  owns  the  mate.  I  found  it 
there,  true  enough.  My  I  my  heart 
stopped  beatin'  when  I  saw  it  in  that 
spot,  and  realized  who  it  belonged  to. 
It  looks  bad— desperate  bad.  That 
stun's  worth  money;  it's  curious  he 
hain't  complained  of  losin'  it." 


Just  then  a  light  step  resounded  near ; 
Miss  Bayles  had  come  out  of  the  hall- 
bedroom,  and  was  approaching  him ;  he 
thrust  the  shimmering,  flashing  sleeve- 
button  back  into  his  pocket,  turning 
towards  her  with  a  flush,  like  that  of 
guilt,  on  his  merry,  frank  face. 

"I  feel  lonely  this  evening;  I  was 
going  in  to  see  your  wife." 

Mr.  Bellows  cast  a  look  of  miogled 
pity  and  admiration  at  the  pale  face,  as 
he  answered  the  sweet  voice — 

"  Step  right  in,  then ;  shell  be  un- 
common glad  to  see  you,  fbr  she's  a 
little  in  the  dumps  herself^  this  evenin'. 
To  tell  you  the  truth.  Miss  Bayles,"  said 
the  man,  reddening,  and  changing  his 
weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  "  I've 
gone  and  done  it  agin,  and  most  broke 
her  heart,  I  reckon.  But  you  know. 
Miss  Bayles,  you  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe,  that  I  did  it  all  for  the  best  ? " 
— regarding  her  with  an  anxious  smile. 

"  Why,  yes,  Mr.  BeUows,  I  know  you 
did  it  because  you  hoped  to  win  a 
prize" — 

*^  And  make  up  aU  I've  spent  in  that 
way,  and  shut  up  Abby's  complaints, 
and  make  her  happy,  as  she  deserves  to 
be." 

"  But  that  does  not  make  it  right  for 
you  to  break  your  plighted  word, — while 
fifteen  years  of  experience  ought  to  teach 
you  how  slender  your  chances  are." 

"  I  know,  I  know  it  alL  But  when 
Tve  wasted  so  much  money,  bought  so 
many  tickets  that  didn't  draw,  Fm 
certain  my  chance  must  come  soon. 
Don't  you  see  it  ?  I've  spent  about  four 
thousand  dollars  in  tickets  since  I  got 
in  the  habit  of  first  buyin'  'em,  and  Tve 
never  drawed  but  two  hundred  dollars 
yet ;  so  I  dare  not  stop  now,  I  mttet  get 
my  money  back.  I  must  keep  on  until 
I  do  get  it  back." 

Miss  Bayles  shook  her  head  disap- 
provingly ;  he  almost  fancied  that  tears 
came  into  her  dark  eyes;  he  fidgetted 
back  on  to  the  other  foot,  changing  the 
subject  to  his  stereotyped  question, 
whenever  he  met  the  ddicate,  sad-look- 
ing artist — 

"  How's  business  to-day.  Miss  Bayles  ? " 

Now  he  knew  the  lady  was  not  in 
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business  for  herself— that  she  was  paid 
by  the  job,  not  week ;  and  this  was  his 
way  of  showing  interest  in  her  welf!Gure. 
Impossible  it  woold  be  to  describe  the 
res{)ectfUl,  tender  tone  and  manner,  in 
which  the  common-place  inquiry  was 
made.  The  yonng  lady  understood  all 
the  sympathy  which  it  implied,  smiling 
brightly  as  she  said, 

"  We  have  all  we  can  do,  just  now, 
thank  you.'' 

"That's  good,"  was  the  hearty  re- 
sponse. "  I've  been  tryin'  to  git  wife  to 
go  out  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  but 
she  won't;  and  when  a  woman  won't, 
she  won't,  the  song  says;  so  I  hope 
you'll  cheer  her  up  a  little.  Miss  Bayks ; " 
and  he  descended  the  staircase,  leaving 
the  young  visitor  to  cheer  desponding 
Mrs.  Bellows. 

When  Abel  reached  the  street,  he 
looked  up  and  down.  He  had  proposed 
a  stroU  in  the  Bowery,  to  recreate  him- 
self with  a  sight  of  the  crowds  sure  to 
be  out  in  that  vicinity ;  but  his  wife's 
rebuff  had  destroyed  all  desire  for  the 
little  treat  of  lemonade  or  ice-cream, 
which  he  would  have  ei\joyed  if  shared 
with  her.  Then,  too,  that  thing  which 
he  had  found,  and  which  burned  in  his 
pocket  like  a  coal  of  living  fire,  was  the 
means  of  turning  his  steps  in  another 
direction. 

Hardly  aware  of  what  was  leading 
him,  or  whither  he  was  going,  that 
trouble  of  mind — that  haunting  mystery 
and  terror  which  had  taken  up  its  un- 
welcome abode  in  his  breast — ^impelled 
him  to  retrace  the  route  he  had  so  re- 
cently trodden,  and,  much  to  his  own 
surprise,  he  at  length  found  himself  in 

R street,  looking  up  at  the  closed 

windows  of  a  taU  marble  store,  across 
the  main  entrance  of  which  glittered 
the  name  of  the  firm  who  were  his 
employers— Borden  &  De  Witt.  If  a 
policeman  had  suddenly  put  the  ques- 
tion, "  what  was  he  doing  there  ?  "  he 
could  not  have  answered ;  he  was  porter 
in  the  store,  and  had  left  it  for  the  night, 
without  any  purpose  to  come  back  and 
stare  at  its  blank  outside  walls. 

Borden  &  De  Witt  were  importers 
of  silks,  shawls,  and  Tace-goods.    Abel 


Bellows  had  been  with  them  as  porter 
several  years,  enjoying  their  confidence, 
and  even  their  respect ;  for,  humble  as 
was  his  position,  who  could  deny  gen- 
uine respect  to  his  willing  industry,  his 
healthy,  merry  temperament,  and  to  his 
own  modest  self-respect,  pleasant  fruit 
of  American  soil  ? 

It  was  now  nearly  a  month  gone  that 
Abel  came  down,  one  morning,  to  open 
the  store.  When  he  unlocked  the  pon- 
derous bolts,  and  stepped  in  on  the  first 
floor,  he  was  surprised  at  the  silence 
which  reigned.  Usually  the  watchman, 
a  careftd,  sober  man,  well-fitted  for  his 
post,  was  quite  ready  to  be  relieved  of 
his  tedious  night-duty ;  but  on  this  oc- 
casion he  did  not  make  his  appearance. 

"  FaUen  asleep,  perhaps,"  thought  the 
porter,  loudly  calling  his  name,  without 
obtaining  an  answer.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  "  look  up  "  his  Mend,  when 
he  observed  some  disorder  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  goods ;  his  heart  beat  a 
little  faster  as  he  ascended  the  broad 
staircase  to  the  second  story,  but  he 
stood  quite  still  when  he  saw  the  watch- 
man there,  lying  upon  the  floor,  dead, 
in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood.  When  the 
first  shock  left  him  power  to  move,  he 
rushed  out  after  the  police. 

An  examination  showed  the  poor 
watchman  to  have  been  dead  for  several 
hours,  and  the  store  to  have  been  robbed 
of  about  twelve  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  dress-silks,  a  couple  of  costly  camel's- 
hair  shawls,  and  a  quantity  of  expensive 
lace;  in  all,  goods  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

No  clue  had,  as  yet,  been  obtained  as 
to  the  robber  or  robbers. 

The  goods  had  evidently  been  selected 
with  the  view  to  get  as  much  value  into 
as  smaU  a  compass  as  possible;  the 
whole  could  have  been  carried  in  a 
couple  of  ordinary  trunks. 

It  was  believed  that  the  robber  had 
killed  the  watchman  in  self-defence,  as 
the  revolver  which  the  latter  carried  had 
been  fired  twice,  the  ball  from  one  dis- 
charge lodging  in  a  pillar  near  by; 
the  other  had  not  been  found.  His 
death  had  been  effected  by  a  blow  from 
a  stool,  which  lay  broken  near  at  hand. 
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The  excitement  had  partially  sub- 
sided ;  the  yictim  was  buried,  his  widow 
pensioned  by  the  firm,  the  police  in- 
stmcted  that  their  continued  vigilance 
would  be  liberally  rewarded  : — what 
new  interest  was  it  that  drew  Abel 
Bellows,  on  this  languid  summer-eyenr 
ing,  back  to  the  familiar  street,  to  gaze 
up  at  the  building,  which  he  had  quitted 
not  two  hours  previously  ? 

Early  that  morning,  while  sweeping 
out  a  portion  of  the  third  floor,  he  had 
accidentaUy  overturned  a  pile  of  small 
paper-boxes,  containing  laces.  As  the 
covers  flew  off  one  or  two,  something 
dropped  with  the  soft  goods,  which 
made  a  slight,  ringing  noise,  and  rolled 
away  a  few  feet  distant.  He  thought  it 
a  small  gold  coin,  which  had  come  by 
chance  into  the  box,  along  with  its 
legitimate  contents ;  but,  upon  picking 
it  up,  found  it  to  be  a  sleeve-button. 
He  held  it,  and  gazed  at  it,  as  if  the 
green  stone  with  which  it  was  set  had 
been  the  glittering  eye  of  a  basilisk. 
He  knew  to  whom  the  button  belonged ; 
he  had  observed  the  pair,  frequently,  in 
the  snowy  wristbands  of  their  owner, 
for  they  were  of  peculiar  pattern,  while 
the  brilliancy  of  the  gems  must  have 


attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  in- 
different person. 

How  came  the  button  in  the  box  ?  and 
why  had  the  loser  not  proclaimed  his 
loss  ?  The  person  to  whom  it  belonged 
had  no  business  to  send  him  to  that 
part  of  the  store,  though  he  might 
possibly  have  been  called  there  on  an 
errand.  It  was  from  those  very  boxes 
the  laces  had  been  abstracted  on  the 
night  of  the  robbery.  How  their  owners, 
when  examining  into  their  losses,  could 
have  overlooked  this  stray  button,  he 
could  not  see. 

He  placed  the  silent  witness  carefhlly 
in  his  vest-pocket,  and  resumed  his 
sweeping. 

All  that  day  Abel  renudned  in  a  state 
of  subdued  excitement.  JEe  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  inform  his  em- 
ployers of  his  discovery.  Indeed,  the 
most  of  the  time  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading himself  that  he  was,  that  he 
must  be,  mistaken  in  the  inference  which 
he  drew  from  the  simple  fact  of  the 
button  being  in  that  box. 

It  was  the  restlessness  consequent 
upon  this  state  of  mind  which  Jiad 
drawn  him  back,  to  stare,  by  gas-light, 
at  the  house  of  Borden  &  De  Witt 
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A  SULLEN  river  spanned  by  narrow  bridges 

That  trembled  on  its  tide ; 
In  the  ffray  distance  cannon-bristling  ridges, 

A  host  on  either  side ; 

A  pause  as  of  the  storm  that  ere  its  onset 

Pauses  to  gather  breath ; 
A  silence  as  of  men  that  know  vrith  sunset 

Their  sun  may  set  in  death ; 

And  then  across  the  darkly-rolling  river, 

Across  the  creaking  planks. 
That  swayed  and  trembled  with  an  ominous  shiver. 

We  surged  in  serried  ranks. 

On  through  the  misty  morning,  chill  and  cheerless. 

That  weakly  threatened  rain, 
Like  child-reft  Niobe  pent  with  tears,  yet  tearless, 

Teaming  to  weep— in  vain. 
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No  sun  lieflected  in  oar  bayonets'  gleaming 

8hone  from  the  leaden  skies, 
As  in  our  hearts  no  son  of  hope  was  beaming 

To  lighten  in  our  eyes. 

Yet  on,  though  hopeless,  fearless  still  as  ever, 

Across  the  swaying  planks. 
Across  the  sullen,  blackly-flowing  river 

Strode  our  unfaltering  ranks. 

And  up  the  fVirther  shore ;  then  quickly  forming, 

Stood  still  with  *bated  breath, 
Till  came  the  stem  command,  '*  Prepare  for  storming  I " — 

And  we  prepared  for  death. 

A  sudden  leap,  as  of  a  torrent  leaping 

Free  from  its  icy  bands, 
A  mighty  sweep,  as  of  a  tempest  sweeping 

Vast  oyer  desert-sands : 

A  little  space  methought  my  brain  was  turning, 
Awhile  my  heart  stood  still, 
*    And  then  through  bndn  and  heart  rushed,  flercely  burning, 
A  wild,  tumultuous  thrill. 

And  I,  too,  leapt  into  the  seething  ocean 

Of  battle,  and  was  swept 
On  to  the  centre  of  the  dark  commotion, 

Where  Death  his  revel  kept. 

A  blinding  flash,  a  burst  of  sudden  thunder, 

An  awful,  curdling  cry 
Of  anguish,  and  the  wild,  despairing  wonder 
-   Of  life  just  taught  to  die : 

An  arrowy  flame  that  from  the  gloom  outspringing 

Smote  me  so  that  I  sank, 
My  senses  numbed,  and  in  my  cars  a  ringing — 

A  pang,  and  then  a  blank. 

And  then  slow-floating,  bending,  lilting,  falling, 

A  wrathfhl  cloud  was  spread 
That  brooded  over  us  in  shapes  appalling. 

Still  changed  to  shapes  more  dread : 

They  saw  them  not  who  wrestled  with  the  torrent, 

Making  uncertain  head 
Against  the  billows  of  that  sea  abhorrent, 

A  true  Sea  of  the  Dead. 

But  we,  flung  out  upon  the  battle's  margin 

Like  wrecks  or  stranded  weeds 
Left  by  the  faithless  wave,  whose  onward  charging 

They  led,  when  it  recedes : 

We  saw  such  visions  as  the  eye  of  mortal 

But  seldom  sees  in  life. 
As  though  of  flends  upwhirled  fh)m  hell's  dark  portal 
To  join  congenial  strife. 

Yet  round  us  still  the  tide  of  flght  was  boiling, 

Now  rolled  upon  the  foe, 
Now  backward  trom  those  cruel  heights  recoiling 

With  many  an  ebb  and  flow. 
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And  thus  till  pitying  Night  came  down  in  sorrow 

To  end  the  hof^ess  strife, 
And  Deatii  and  Bleep  stood  sentry  till  the  morrow 

By  the  shut  doors  of  Life. 

But  I— I  slept  not.    Softly,  sadly,  slowly, 

The  solemn  moon  uprose 
And  showered  her  mellow  radiance,  mild  and  holy, 

Alike  upon  the  foes. 

And  one  by  one  the  stars  unveiled  their  splendor 

Along  the  blue  above, 
The  eyes  of  angels — so  I  fancied — ^tender 

With  pity  and  with  love. 

I  felt  their  dewy  Idsses  on  my  forehead 

Charming  away  my  pain : 
So  peace  fell  on  me,  and  those  visions  horrid 

Merged  in  the  gloom  again. 

Scarce  had  they  vanished  from  my  sight,  when  straightway 

Down  the  broad  bridge  of  light 
That  leads  to  heaven  through  the  moon's  fair  gateway. 

Came  many  a  lovelier  sprite. 

And  one  among  them  eminent  in  beauty 

O'er  all,  of  form  and  face 
Like  her's  to  whom  my  earthly  love  and  duty 

Were  vowed  in  happier  days. 

Her  glorious  eyes,  dim  with  a  strange,  sad  yearning, 

Bent  o'er  me :  on  my  cheek 
Her  breath  was  soft ;  and  thrilled  with  life  returning, 

I  sighed,  and  strove  to  speak. 

But,  lo  1  that  instant  swept  a  cloud  before  me ; 

It  passed,  and  none  was  nigh : 
The  moon  and  stars  shone  calnuy,  coldly  o'er  me. 

The  night-wind  whispered  by. 

I  know  no  more.    They  tell  me  that,  defeated 

And  crushed,  yet  still  a  day 
We  held  our  ground,  then  sullenly  retreated. 

Turning  Uke  boars  at  bay 

When  closer  pressed :  and  so,  defiant  ever. 

Across  the  moaning  planks 
Once  more  we  passed  and  o'er  the  darkling  river ; 

But,  ah  I  with  narrower  ranks. 

They  tell  me  this  upon  my  pallet  lying 

Beside  thy  waters  clear, 
Placid  Potomac,  maimed,  it  may  be  dying, 

With  no  loved  voice  to  cheer — 

No  loving  hand  to  smooth  my  aching  pillow : 

The  hand  is  cold  afar, 
The  voice  is  hushed.    As  well,  perhaps,  the  willow 

Should  wreathe  my  maiden  war. 

Yet  not  in  vain  I  die.    Tenfold  fruition 

Shall  bless  the  soil  which  blood 
Hath  fertilized.    There  w  no  loftier  mission 

Than  death  for  Freedom's  good. 
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THE    BEGINNING    OP    NEW    YORK. 


Thebb  have  been  many  methods  of 
writing  Hifltory — all  bad. 

There  is  the  Bealiitie,  The  great 
principle  of  this  is,  to  prove  that,  in  the 
year  1128,  a  boot-jack,  that  could  not 
now  be  bought  of  your  artist  in  leather 
for,  say  one  pound  ten,  could  have  been 
purchased  for  twopence  ha'penny ;  and 
that  the  illustrious  Duke  Hurly-Burly 
had  to  take  off  his  jerkin,  poke  out  his 
tongue,  and  fall  into  a  perspiration, 
before  he  could  sign  his  name — ^which 
remains  illegible  to  all  but  the  initiated. 

There  is  the  Picturesque,  This  differs 
in  no  essential  particular  from  the  writ- 
ing of  romances. 

There  is  the  Scientific:  subdivided 
into  the  geological,  the  chemical,  the 
mechanical,  the  physiological,  the  iso- 
thermal, and  many  others. 

Then  there  is  what  we  historians  call 
the  Philosophical  This  consists  in  the 
establishment  of  one  great  central  whim- 
wham,  around  which  the  planets  are 
made  to  revolve.  It  has  the  merit  of 
simplicity  of  motive. 

Then  there  is  the  method  of  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,  which  has  some  good 
points  to  it :  but  he  rambles  too  much. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  an- 
other method,  which  includes  all  the 
merits  and  avoids  all  the  defects  of  all 
the  rest  Indeed,  it  is  the  best  that  can 
possibly  be  devised,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so ;  and  I  say  so  whether  I  be 
allowed  or  not  Why  should  I  be 
modest  about  it  ?    It  is 

MY  SYSTEM, 

which  I  now  proceed  to  illustrate. 

Before  I  begin  on  my  main  topic, 
however,  I  must  do  a  little  in  the  way 
of  removing  obstacles. 

Whoever  has  read— and  who  has  not  f 
—The  History  of  New  York,  compiled 
and  given  to  the  world  by  the  industri- 
ous Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  must  have 
been  impressed  with  the  minute  erudi- 
tion of  that  fanions  work.    To  this  no 


one  will  more  heartily  bear  testimony 
than  the  present  writer.  In  feet,  those 
only  who,  like  myself^  have  been  en- 
gaged in  kindred  pursuits,  can  adequate- 
ly appreciate  it.  Yet  am  I  bound  to 
protest  against  certain  of  his  statements, 
honestly  made  as  no  doubt  they  were. 
For  truth  is  truth,  and  the  authority  of 
no  name  should  be  permitted  to  stand 
against  it. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  in  the 
main  he  is  correct :  and  the  first  objec- 
tion I  make  to  him  is,  not  that  he  did 
not  begin  soon  enough,  but  that  he  has 
neglected  to  indicate  to  us  the  precise 
location  of  the  first  germ,  so  to  speak, 
of  his — of  our—commoD  wealth.  This 
singular  omission  is  but  another  proof 
of  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  most  pains- 
taking annalist  to  cover  every  possible 
contingency  of  ftiture  inquiry.  The 
goodness  of  Providence  is  also  exhibited 
in  this  matter.  For,  if  the  great  men 
who  have  passed  away  had  absolutely 
exhausted  every  field  of  investigation, 
how  would  it  be  possible  for  us,  whose 
vocation  it  is  to  pick  up  the  crumbs 
that  have  fallen  from  their  tables,  to 
make  a  living  at  all  ?  Indeed,  would  it 
be  worth  while  for  us  to  exist  ? 

His  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  may  pass  muster.  But  then  there 
is  a  terrible  hiatus,  and  he  skips  almost 
at  once  to  sundry  Indians  and  Dutch- 
men, not  much  more  than  two  centuries 
ago.  Diedrich,  Uncle  Diedrich,  (for  I 
will  not  venture  to  call  you  my  brother.) 
this  will  not  do.  The  scientific  mind 
of  the  present  age  demands  exactitude : 
and  exactitude  in  this  matter  I  have 
hope  to  furnish  it. 

Shades  of  Herodotus  and  Knicker- 
bocker, assist  me  now — shade  of  Knick- 
erbocker, particularly  I  For  I  humbly 
propose  to  supply,  after  a  fashion  of  my 
own,  the  sole  link  wanting  in  that  in- 
imitable chain  of  events  which  you 
have  so  admirably  forged.    And  here  I 
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must  accomit  for  my  power  to  do  this, 
by  a  little  oonfession.  Haying,  in  my 
heedless  and  injudicious  days,  indulged 
one  evening  in  an  inordinate  supper  of 
roasted  sheU-fish,  which  I  imprudently 
neglected  to  modify  with  a  correspond- 
ing quantity  of  whiskey-punch,  that 
night  they  were  disorderly — and,  lo  I  as 
in  a  moving  panorama,  the  whole 
sequence  of  events  swept  slowly  past 
me  in  my  troubled  sleep,  and  much  I 
saw  and  much  I  heard,  some  small 
portion  of  which  I  shall  now  unfold. 

Scarce  had  the  con  ftision  of  the  Deluge 
subsided  into  comparative  quiet,  and  the 
horrible  efflux  of  sand  and  trash  caused 
by  the  breaking  away  of  the  Highlands 
of  the  Hudson  ceased  its  disturbance 
of  the  pure  waters  of  the  Bay,  when  two 
settlers  took  possession  of  what  is  now 
the  island  and  city  of  Kew  York.  They 
located  themselves  on  the  eastern  shelv- 
ing side  of  a  ledge  of  rocks,  in  a  little 
cove  including  what  is  now  the  foot  of 
More  street    They  were  oysters. 

There  is  a  little  of  the  oyster  in  every  in- 
digenous and  unadulterated  New-Yorker 
to  this  day.  Overlaid,  it  may  be,  by 
hurry,  excitement,  and  dissipation,  your 
true  son  of  Manhattan  is  at  bottom  a 
luxurious  and  contented  mollusc.  As 
a  conmiunity  also.  New  York  is  yet  an 
odrea  eduUs^  and  in  that  faith  is  mis- 
governed. The  Pistols  of  to-day  treat 
it  in  the  style  of  Falstaff 's  ancient,  as 

**  Mine  oyster 
Which  I  irith  sirord  will  open. 
I  will  l^etort  the  ram  in  oqaipage." 

I  tnU  retort  the  sum  in  equipage !  1.  e., 
according  to  foot-note,  *<I  will  pay 
you  again  in  stolen  goods."  (Univer- 
sal Shakespeare !  most  certainly,  at  one 
period  of  his  life  he  was  a  ward  poli- 
tician. Here  is  the  whole  theory  pf 
municipi^  corruptiou.)  But,  it  is  won- 
derful. You  may  cut  out  its  heart,  or 
swallow  it  whole,  and  it  will  make  no 
resistance,  and  scarcely  complaint.  But 
all  this  is  premature. 

To  return.  They  (the  oysters)  took 
down  the  map,  and,  having  examined 
it,  said  the  gentleman,  in  a  lush  and 
glairy  voice:  "Here  will  we  cuddle. 
Is  it  not  the  most  commodious  situa- 
tion in  the  whole  world  ? " 
VOL.  I. — 4 


"  Yes,"  returned  the  lady.  "  A  salt- 
tide  on  one  hand,  to  give  us  tone,  and 
fresh  water  on  the  other,  to  fatten  us." 

This  was  a  very  sensible,  nay,  saga- 
cious determination  of  philosophy,  in- 
asmuch as  they  could  not  possibly  re- 
move themselves  any  where  else.  n- 

"  And  here,"  said  they  to  each  otherof 
"  the  wild  desert  beyond  us  shall  senoe- 
down  whatever  the  desert  produces:  and,'>r 
by-and-by,  we  shall  have  the  saponicity  ' 
of  bananas  in  our  palates,  and  now-and- 
then  a  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me  pear — ^to 
say  nothing  of  oranges,  pineapples,  cod- 
fish, and  guano— delicious  I " 

And  they  snapped  their  shells. 

*^  All  the  luxuries  of  every  season  and 
of  every  clime  \ "  pursued  the  lady. 

"  And,  in  the  course  of  time,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "  they  will  build  sewers,  and 
there  will  be  a  game  flavor  every  where. — 
And  then,  you  know,  in  the  Winter,  when 
it*s  very,  very  cold,  we'U  have  a  counter- 
pane of  ice,  and  that's,  oh,  so  cosy  1 " 

"  And  so  genteel  I "  added  the  lady. 

This  is  still  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment in  New  York. 

All  this,  it  must  be  understood,  was 
said  prophetically ;  for  oysters  in  those  « 
days  were  much  wiser  than  they  are 
now — and  yet,  like  many  wise  men,  had 
not  much  common  sense,  or  they  had 
kept  themselves  further  from  New  York, 
for  the  sake  of  their  posterity,  if  not 
their  own. 

So  far  so  good.  Now,  there  is  to 
every  great  historical  theory  one  weak 
point.  We  have  arrived  at  the  weak 
point  of  mine,  if  there  can  be  such  a 
thing.  What  we  want  to  accomplish  is 
this— the  transition  from  the  oyster  to 
the  oyster-eater,  or  Indian.  The  opera- 
tion is  delicate ;  but,  trust  in  me,  and 
all  will  come  out  right    Here  goes. 

It  is  an  established  physiological  fact, 
that  in  seven  years  or  so  the  whole 
corporeal  frame,  bones,  flesh,  blood,  and 
all,  is  completely  renewed.  It  stands 
then  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that 
if  a  man  lives  seven  years  on  nothing 
but  oysters,  at  the  end  of  that  period  he 
will  have  become  an  oyster  himselt 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Manhadoes,  or  New  York. 
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Hallo!  My  good  Mend,  it  is  the 
converse  of  this  you  want  to  prove. 

Dear,  dear,  dear,  dear,  sure  enough  I — 
Well,  Fll  tell  you  how  it  was,  then.  It 
is  sufficiently  known  that  maize  or  In- 
dian com  is  indigenous  to  this  conti- 
■cent.  Undoubtedly,  before  there  were 
.ny  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
Hver,  it  grew  freely  and  spontaneously 
there.  In  all  human  probability,  the 
oysters  gathered  it  for  their  winter  sup- 
ply. They  are  very  fond  of  meal.  Ask 
Downing,  jr.  I  myself  have  seen  in- 
numerable skeletons  of  oysters  in  the 
cornfields  along  the  Tappaan  Zee.  Kow, 
as  an  oyster  is  a  much  smaller  animal 
than  a  man,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  he  renews  his  corporeality  much 
more  rapidly;  and  so,  a  single  season, 
or,  say  seven  weeks,  transmuted  a  num- 
b^  into  Indian  com.  Again,  in  process 
of  time,  the  forest  grew  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson ;  and  then,  as  this  plant 
requires  sunshine  to  mature  it,  the  com 
died  out  and  left  only  the  Indian.  Is 
that  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Any  how,  here  the  Indians  were.  I 
presume  you  will  not  deny  that.  Ben- 
#  son  J.  Lossing  says  so :  and  he  knows. 
Besides,  I  am  a  historian.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  my  purpose  that  they  should 
have  been  here — they  must,  therefore, 
have  been  here— they  were  here.  If  any 
fellow  writes  a  big  book  to  refute  me,  I 
will  make  mincemeat  of  him  in  the 
newspapers.     [Here'a  war-whoop.] 

There  were  several  tribes  inhabiting 
the  island ;  of  whom  the  most  import- 
ant, and  the  only  one  then  existing 
whose  descendants  ("  a  few  of  the  same 
sort  left ")  flourish  in  the  city  at  the 
present  day,  were  the  Numberwuns.  In 
fEict,  it  is  a  curious  matter  of  record  that 
there  never  yet  has  been  discovered  a 
country  where  these  aborigines  were  not 
to  be  found. 

To  the  Numberwuns  the  earth  be- 
longs, and  all  things  therein.  With  the 
first  dawn  of  history  they  went  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  and  they 
have  gone  on  so  ever  since,  and  they 
will  go  on  in  the  same  way  to  the  end 
of  time.  Did  Alexander  invade  India  ?  - 
They  were  with  him.     Did  Napoleon 


give  kingdoms  to  his  family?  They 
got  one.  Did  the  last  election  tum  one 
way  or  t'other  ?  They  carried  it.  Cun- 
ning varlets  that  they  are !  Even  as  Bis- 
marck— (their  blood  flows  in  his  veins) 
— absorbs  half  the  small  states  of  Ger- 
many and  calls  them  Prussia,  so  do 
these  secure  the  petty  and  the  mighty 
offices;  but  in  the  name  of— -O  Died- 
rich,  DiedrichI — it  begins  with  a  P. 
(big  P.),  too — in  the  name  of— (Here  I 
must  be  allowed  to  lay  down  my  pen 
and  indulge  in  a  gufiiaw,  which  I  finely 
admit  is  unworthy  of  a  grave  historian) 
— ho  I  ho  I — ha  I  ha  I — ^I  shall  die  of 
laughing — of— P-r-r-r-indple  I 

This  State  produced  the  greatest  sa- 
chem of  them  all — ^him  that  with  a  mag- 
nificent concentration  of  genius  crushed 
into  a  single  brief  expression  their  entire 
history  throughout  the  ages : 

TO  THE  VTGTOB  BELONG  THE  SPOILS  I 

This  was  the  awful  motto  borne  on  the 
banner  of  the  Ta-ma-nees,  a  later  New 
York  tribe ;  and  now  all  the  rest,  even 
their  most  bitter  enemies,  have  taken  it 
up  and  fight  under  it — ^publicans  and 
sinners  that  they  are. 

And  of  the  other  early  tribes,  and 
their  habits  I — do  you  ask  ?  We  think 
of  the  Indian  now,  as  of  a  sort  of  centaur, 
hanging  by  the  heel  to  his  horse,  and 
shooting  buffido  or  United  States  mount- 
ed rifiemen.  In  the  early  times  it  was 
different.  All  along  the  coast  they  were 
fishermen,  with  names  so  horribly  dis- 
sonant that  they  offend  the*  fastidious 
ear,  and  lead  to  the  belief  that  they 
might  have  frightened  away  most  ene- 
mies by  merely  repeating  their  own  cog- 
nomens. The  noblest  and  the  bravest, 
the  best,  the  wisest,  the  purest,  the  most 
moral,  (even  as  it  has  happened  unto 
this  day,)  inhabited  the  island  of  New 
York,  and  were  called  Manhadoes.  They 
had  a  council-wigwam  on  the  height 
just  south  of  the  present  Bowling  Green^ 
where  they  debated  the  taxes  and  assess- 
noents,  and  whence  they  could  see  about, 
to  disconcert  the  expeditions  of  the 
hostile  savages  of  Connecticut,  Long 
Island,  Staten  Island,  Coney  Island, 
Gibbet  Island,  and  the  Jarseys,  all  emi- 
nent (as  they  used  of  old  time  to  say) 
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"bordragere,"  water-melon  brigands, 
and  sqnaBli-riflers.  This  they  did,  on 
the  whole,  pretty  snccessAilly.  Bat,  to 
the  North — ay,  to  the  North  and  West 
— I  am  coming  to  that,  presently. 

I  should  haye  mentioned  previoasly, 
in  connection  with  the  Numberwuns, 
that  no  sooner  had  these  yarlets  been 
hocns-pocused  from  oysters  into  In- 
diaDs,  than  they  began  to  live  on  shell- 
fish, themselves.  Cannibals?  No  less, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  We  devour  each 
other  in  New  York  to  this  day ;  and  it 
is  horrible  to  observe  into  what  a  dif- 
ferent creatc(re  the  original  oyster  has 
developed — ^how  his  placid  and  well- 
poised  character  is  deformed  into  a  hur- 
ried, bustling,  speculating,  money-gam- 
bling, kerosene-nosing,  two-legged  mon- 
strosity. 

And  now,  about  the  appearance  of 
The  Manhadoes. 

Do  you  think  they  looked  any  thing 
like  our  eminent  friend,  the  great  Amer- 
ican tragedian,  when,  in  his  lusty  youth, 
he  used  to  do  Metamora  for  the  delec- 
tation of  the  East  side  of  the  town? 
Not  much. 

How  about  the  sachems  of  Tammany  ? 
How  about  the  war-horse  of  the  Demo- 
cracy ?  and  them  of  The  Pewter  Mug  ? 
My  young  friend,  why  triU  you  I 

But  they  were  not  the  grand  Indian, 
either.  They  were  a  clam-eating  people. 
And  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  sub- 
jugate the  world  on  clams.  Something, 
indeed,  may  be  achieved  on  codfish  and 
potatoes ;  but,  for  solid  conquest,  give 
me  pork.  Here  an  immense  and  entic- 
ing field  of  physiological  speculation 
opens  before  me.  But  I  must  give  it  the 
go-by;  for  the  dignity  and  directness 
of  historical  composition  urge  me  on. 

The  Manhadoes  were  a  clam-eating 
people.  Therefore  were  they  thralls  or 
tributaries  of  the  Five  Nations  of  the 
interior.  It  appears  that  the  barbarians 
of  the  northern  and  western  part  of 
what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York 
,<<pork-eaters,  mainly),  still  retain  this 
itscendancy  over  the  "Pah-dees,"  the 
kow-dees,  the  Ta-ma-nees,  and  other 
cognate  tribes  of  savages  now  thriving 
in  "  The  Manhadoes."    And  this  is  but 


a  just  retribution.  The  Mynheers  ousted 
The  Manhadoes;  they,  in  time,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  Ywik-ees ;  and  they 
by  the  "Pah-dees;"  which  last  tribe, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Row-dees,  Lager- 
beers,  and  tlumpubs,  do  now  most  in- 
tolerably plunder  and  oppress  the  Teri- 
table  lords  of  the  soil,  on  the  island  of 
Manhattan.  Some  people  alfect  to  be- 
lieve that  the  turn  of  the  Quash-ees  or 
Cuff-ees — (so  they  are  indifferently 
called) — will  come  next.  It  may  be  so. 
Nay,  it  is  not  improbable.  The  whole 
phUosophy  of  history  is  to  be  found  in 
that  neat  statement  of  Solomon : 

EVEBT  DOG  HAS  HIS  DAT. 

Truly,  the  evolution  of  these  things  is 
a  most  absorbing  study. 

This  matter  of  the  aboriginal  and  suc- 
ceeding tribes  of  The  Manhadoes,  their 
customs,  costume,  arms,  and  methods 
of  warfare,  would  frumish  forth  a  rare 
dissertation.  An  authentic  account  of 
the  Shod-ees  would  be  especially  valu- 
able. This  is  a  tribe  not  very  long 
known  on  the  island,  but  who  have 
already  developed  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent all  the  characteristics  of  the  un- 
varnished savage,  from  whom  they  are 
lineally  descended.  But  I  have  been 
already  digressing  most  unjustifiably, 
and  must  get  back  into  the  main  current 
of  my  disquisition. 

Returning,  I  encounter  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  in  my  way.  I  must 
shovel  him  out  of  my  way.  My  theory 
demands  that  it  should  be  done.  What 
does  he  say  about  the  beginning  of  New 
York— I  speak  now  of  it,  as  it  comes 
into  the  sphere  of  modem  inquiry  and 
civilization?  Substantially,  he  asserts 
that  Oloffe  the  Dreamer  founded  New 
York.* 

Now,  with  all  due  deference  for  that 
able  and  impartial  historian,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  the  internal  evidence 
in  the  case  seems  to  me  sadly  at  variance 
with  his  conclusions.  Oloffe  the  Dreamer, 
indeed  1  I  should  like  to  know,  if  Oloffe 
the  Dreamer  be  the  progenitor  of  the 
people  of  New  York,  how  comes  it  that 
they  are  all  such  wide-awake  fellows! 

•  Hist,  of  New  Toxk.  Book  II.  chap,  v.,  tU. 
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No,  no.  I  fear  that  we  must  trace  here 
the  finger  of  his  editor,  one  Washington 
Irving,  who  was  a  little  of  a  wag,  and 
who  has  been,  more  than  once  I  am 
grieved  to  say,  betrayed  into  some  slight 
deviation  from  the  exact  standard  of 
truth,  which  it  is  the  historian's  only 
safety  to  cling  to  with  the  utmost  tena- 
city. 

Again,  he  devotes  much  space  aud 
attaches  much  importance  to  the  char- 
acter and  proceedings  of  Antony  Van 
Corlear,  the  Trumpeter.*  Altogether 
too  much.  Antony  Van  CJorlear  played 
but  a  trifling  part  in  the  annals  of  the 
city.  I  do  not  believe  he  resided  in 
New  York  (or  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  as  it 
was  then)  for  any  length  of  time.  Here 
again  the  Internal  evidence  rebuts  the 
account  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  or, 
rather,  of  his  unscrupulous  sophistica- 
tor. 

Now,  just  look  at  it.  If  Antony  the 
Trumpeter  had  lived  in  our  city  at  that 
early  period,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  by  this 
time,  1868,  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  there  would  have  been  a  multi- 
plicity, an  ever-increasing  brood,  of 
Trumpeters  in  New  York.  How  shows 
the  fact  ?  Why,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
metropolis  of  this  Union  has  never  had 
one  solitary  trumpeter  to  her  back — 
scarcely  even  a  blower  in  her  borders. 

Any  body  may  live,  any  body  may 
die :  New  York  cares  not.  It  is  discour- 
aging to  be  a  great  man  here.  The 
only  object  of  being  a  great  man  is  to 
get  a  monument,  after  one  is  dead.  Oh, 
my  genius,  New  York  will  never  give 
you  one.  Yet  is  there  something  grand 
in  this  indifference.  New  York— (now 
I  am  about  to  make  a  singularly  fine 
comparison)— New  York  is  like  the 
statue  of  Memnon,  or  Ramises,  I  forget 
which  (nor  is  it  material) — or  perhaps  I 
am  thinking  of  the  Sphinx — in  the 
Egyptian  desert.  Every  fool  can  see 
why.  Bo  I  shall  not  insult  every  fool 
by  explaining. 

No ;  Antony  the  Trumpeter  was  not 
a  resident  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam.    This 

*mft.of^ewYork.    Paaaim. 


is  the  interpolation  of  Washington  Ir- 
ving, whose  innate  levity  of  disposition 
appears  occasionally  in  his  other  writ- 
ings— (for  it  appears  that  the  villain  got 
into  print  in  various  ways  independent- 
ly of  tacking  himself  to  a  better  man 
and  injuring  his  reputation  by  foisting 
upon  him  sundry  passages  of  pretended 
history) — and  not  the  assertion  of  the 
upright  and  staid  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker. Antony  the  Trumpeter  was 
KOT  a  resident  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam. 
He  could  not  have  been. 

But,  when  we  look  in  another  direo- 
tion,  how  difEerent  the  viewl  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that, 
when  Antony  the  Trumpeter,  as  is  duly 
and  correctly  set  forth  by  Diedrich 
Ejiickerbocker  MfMtHf^  went  upon  his 
embassy  to  the  Eastward  in  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Headstrong;,  the  people  there- 
away were  so  taken  with  his  accom- 
plishment that  they  never  allowed  him 
to  return ;  and  of  this  I  am  the  more 
confident  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  there 
is  at  least  one  aspiring  city  in  that 
quarter  (as  has  been  sufSdently  intima- 
ted by  one  of  her  own  children*),  whose 
entire  population  now  consists  of  Trum- 
peters ; — not  to  speak  of  the  ]»«valence 
of  this  sort  of  music  in  all  that  country  .1 
Oh,  my  native  city,  what  an  irreparable 
misfortune  to  thee  to  have  lost  him  1 X 

I  am  sorry  to  have  been  thus  obliged, 
even  apparently,  to  controvert  Ejiicker- 
bocker; but  History  knows  no  prgu- 
dices.  History  knows  no  partialitiee.  As 
a  pure  mirror  reflects  only  what  is,  so 
she  reflects  only  and  simply  what  is 
past.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  moreover, 
that  the  Van  Poffenburghs,  or  windy 
men  pure  and  unmixed,  of  whom  the 
historian  speaks,§  were  here  at  an  early 
period,  and  have  left  descendants 
(though  not  so  many  as  one  might  have 

*  Vidt  Holmes's  Annals  of  the  Universe — edition 
of  1809— edition  of  1857— cum  »eqq.  muU. 
t  Vide  Dafly  Papers,  N.  E. 

II  am  told  that  some  towns  of  the  Weot— not  yet 
sufficiently  old  to  have  a  grown-up  historian- 
abound  astonishingty  In  players  on  the  instrument. 
But  ibey  oome,  lor  the  most  part,  rather  under  the 
bead  of  blowers,  than  of  regular  trupipetera.  The 
Southern  portion  of  our  country  has,  also,  prodoood 
some  rery  fine  specimens  of  the  fonner  class. 

S  Hist  New  York.   Book  Y.  ohapi  iz. 
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sxpected)  to  represent  them  in  our  city  to 
this  day.  And,  on  this  compromise,  I, 
for  the  present,  leave  him. 

I  know  it  is  impleasant  to  people  to 
have  their  early  impressions  made  ducks 
and  drakes  of  in  this  way  by  us  modem 
historians,  the  Niebuhrs,  the  Frondes, 
the  Bancrofts,  When  I  firet  learned  that 
there  never  was  a  wolf  that  never 
suckled  Romulus,  and  that  Remus  was 
what  we  call  a  "  myth,"  that  bluff  King 
Hal  was  a  graduate  of  the  Theolo^cal 
Seminary  on  the  Ninth  avenue,  and  that 
the  Revolutionary  heroes  in  general  were 
rail-riders  on  fences,  noddies,  and  pol- 
troons, I  confess  I  felt  a  pang.  But. 
when  I  turned  my  attention  to  historical 
composition  myself,  I  perceived  the  ne- 
cessity of  these  things.  For,  what  is  the 
first  aim  of  a  writer  ?  Novelty.  And 
how  is  novelty  in  historical  composition 
to  be  attained,  except  by  saying  some- 
thing different  from  what  has  been  said 
before? 

If  Livy  and  Lingard,  indeed,  had  not 
written,  if  no  documents  existed,  if  not 
a  line  had  come  down  from  any  previous 
age,  how  much  pleasanter,  how  much 
easier,  how  much  more  satisfactory, 
would  it  be  now,  to  write  history  1  No 
accounts  to  compare;  no  unaccommo- 
dating discrepancies  to  reconcile ;  no  im- 
mense files  of  horrible  Dutch  records  in 
a  horrible  cramp  hand,  such  as  I  have 
encountered,  to  be  explored  and  done 
battle  with;  no — confound  them  all, 
say  I,  that  ever  wrote  history  before  me, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  that  great 
and  good  man,  Diedrich  Bjiickerbocker, 
whose  memory  I  reverence  and  love 
(but  who,  nevertheless,  as  reported,  was 
wrong  in  some  particulars,  as  I  have 
already  proved). 

But  I  must  be  brief.  Tacitus  is  hence- 
forth my  model.  When  I  first  began  to 
write  this  monograph,  seeing  that  there 
was  but  one  point  to  be  elucidated,  I 
had  no  idea  to  what  extent  the  theme 
would  grow.  I  feel  now  like  a  balloon 
just  beginning  to  fill  with  gas,  and,  if  I 
would,  there  is  no  telling  to  what  size  I 
should  expand,  to  what  height  I  should 
rise,  or  how  much  dead-weight  I  should 
tsarry  up  with  me.    What  do  I  say  ?    In 


one  word,  I  feel  like  a  Van  Poffenburgh. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  he  brief. 

Every  lawyer  knows  that  the  first  and 
most  important  step  in  discovering  who 
did  do  a  thing,  is  to  ascertain  who  did  not. 
So  you  see  we  have  already  made  an  itii- 
mense  stride  in  this  investigation:  In- 
deed, the  preponderance  is  always  greatly 
with  the  negative.  And  we  have  not  so 
much  more  to  do  as  you  may  have  feared. 

It  appears  that,  as  regards  the  first 
final  settlement  of  New  York,  there  were 
eight  hundred  and  seventeen  persons 
who  "  might,  could,  would,  or  should  " 
have  had  this  honor — only  they  didn't. 
Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  there 
were  rather  more ;  for  any  sailor  then 
living  in  Europe  might  have  been  the 
man.  What  I  mean  is,  that  I  have  pur- 
sued these  eight  hundred  and  seventeen 
separate  and  distinct  theories  into  their 
causes  and  consequences,  and  up  to  their 
first  source.  The  statement  of  these 
matters  occupies  four  folio  volumes  of 
about  the  cubical  contents  of  those  pub- 
lished through  the  liberality  of  our  Leg- 
islature, under  the  style  of  "  Documents 
Relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the 
State  of  New  York." 

As  I  suppose  that  the  general  pubUc 
have  hardly  the  time  to  spare  for  the 
C9nsideration  of  all  of  these,  I  waive  the 
eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  state 
only  the  eight-hundred-and-seventeenth, 
asking  them  to  believe  that  I  have  care- 
friUy  and  conscientiously  compared  them 
all,  and  that  I  speak  only  the  plain 
truth,  when  I  say  that  this  following  is 
undoubtedly  the  history  of 
The  Man. 

Gustavus  Potzling«r— by  the  glory  of 
earth  1  by  the  splendor  of  pinchbeck  1  I 
had  rather  own  that  name  than  that  of 
the  pious  jEneas,  or  King  Alfred,  or 
Peter  the  Great,  or  any  other  founder  or 
establisher  of  a  state  1— Gustavus  Pot- 
zlinger,  or,  freely,  "  the  tippler,"  was  a 
common  sailor.  He  was  bom  under  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  great  dykes  of 
Holland,  and  belonged  to  the  breed  of 
Musquashes  or  Burrowers.*    From  his 

*Kot  to  be  confoandod  with  the  Borrowers, 
which  are  a  separate  race,  mentioned  by  the  earliest 
historians. 
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birtb,  he  had  taken  schnapps  before  his 
first  morning  meal,  to  keep  out  the 
rheumatism ;  and  the  moss  would  have 
grown  on  his  shoes  in  his  motber^s 
kitchen,  only  he  never  had  any  shoes  to 
V7ear — not  even  wooden  ones. 

From  his  earliest  days,  the  instinct  of 
schnapps  and  the  instinct  of  trade  went 
hand  in  hand  in  developing  his  truly 
noble  character.  Would  that  I  had  a 
thousand  pages  in  vhich  to  trace  for 
you  his  beautiful  infancy,  his  delectable 
childhood,  the  generous  traits  he  ex- 
hibited when  a  boy,  his  virtuous  youth, 
his  well-grounded  stability  as  a  man  I 

Alas!  I  have  scarce  one.  Tlierefore 
must  I  leap  at  once  to  that  most  memo- 
rable day  wherein  he  was  one  of  the  crew 
that  rowed  Hendrik  Hudson  ashore  on 
The  Manhadoes  to  have  a  talk  with  the 
sachems  of  that  tribe. 

I  know  that  most  historians  do  not 
mention  this  visit:  but  it  occurred. 
As  they  approached  the  land,  to  the 
schnappy  and  tradeful  soul  of  Potzlinger 
loomed  up  a  mighty  business:  but 
vague  as  yet.  But  when  they  met,  the 
savage  and  the  tempter,  in  the  Ck)uncil- 
Wigwam  of  the  Aborigine,  and  he  ob- 
served how  Hendrik,  with  an  acute 
judgment  of  human  nature,  after  a  few 
whiiOb  of  fHendly  smoke,  did  treat  the 
great  sachem  Neywesinckwink  or  Asi- 
wacaligo,  or  whatever  his  name  was  (for 
it  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us),  to  a 
little  tipple—"  schnapps,"  in  the  Dutch 
vernacular,  and  "  fire-water,"  as  the  In- 
dian aptly  styled  it— a  sudden  revela- 
tion burst  on  Potzlinger.  Noting  how 
kindly  the  children  of  Nature  took  to 
the  spirit  of  Art,.Qustavus  bethought 
himself  that  there  was  a  stiver,  or  may- 
hap a  dozen,  to  be  turned  in  the  trade : 
and  not  only  that,  but  that  here  was  a 
good  opportunity  to  get  his  own  daily 
and  necessary  drink  for  nothing,  as  one 
may  say. 

Accordingly,  confiding  nought  to 
living  soul,  on  his  return  to  his  native 
ditch,  he  raked  and  scraped  together 
all  the  money  that  be  had  made  or 
saved,  or  couJd  beg,  borrow,  or  steal, 
and,  by  the  very  first  ship  that  came 
out,  in  1010,  arrived  with  his  stock  of 


misery— which  I  truly  believe,  to  make 
the  matter  worse,  he  smuggled.  For 
convenience*  sake  (his  own  and  his  cus- 
tomers') he  established  himself  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Council- Wigwam,  just 
on  the  comer  where  the  war-path  di- 
verged fh>m  the  fishing-path,  built  him- 
self a  rude  cabin,  and  thence  dispensed 
liquid  comfort,  gunpowder,  and  fish- 
hooks, to  the  rejoicing  savages — ^for  a 
consideration  in  wampum  or  skins. 

I  wish  I  had  time  and  space  to  de- 
scribe the  ecstacy  into  which  fell  the 
great  sachem,  the  first  time  Potzlinger 
allowed  him  more  than  enough: — for 
the  dream  which  I  dreamed  that  he 
dreamed  is  a  very  wonderful  dream  in- 
deed. But  I  forbear.  Nor  shall  I  go 
into  details  of  Potzlinger^s  growing  for- 
tunes. SufiSce  to  say  that  he  waxed  rich 
amain,  and  came  to  be  a  man,  by  virtue 
of  his  business  tact  and  assiduity,  of 
great  influence  and  authority  among  the 
sachems  of  The  Manhadoes ;  of  so  much, 
indeed,  that  he  was  at  one  time  known, 
both  far  and  near,  from  the  borders  of 
The  Massachusetts  to  the  confines  of 
Coaquanock,  as  Emperor  Potzlinger. 

And  now,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker, 
historian,  I  have  a  parting  word  to  say 
to  you.  In  dissenting  fix>m  so  great  an 
authority,  I  nevertheless  feel  safe  in 
throwing  myself  again  upon  the  pal- 
pable facts.  In  New  York,  dreamers 
there  are  none — blowers  and  trumpeters, 
how  few  !  Whereas,  I  desire  to  ask,  in 
what  family  of  this  composite  public  of 
ours,  whether  tho^  be  Manhadees,  Yank- 
ees, "  Pah-dees,"  Row-dees,  Ta-ma-nees, 
Shod-ees — whether  they  be  Mynheers  oj* 
Lagerbeers — whether  they  be  Cufi'-ees, 
Rumpubs,  or  even  Numberwnns— are  not 
the  features  of  Potzlinger  to  be  traced  I 

Yes,  this  is  the  true  story  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Metropolis,  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  (corrupted  by  Washing- 
ton Irving,  it  may  be)  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Yes,  Potzlinger  founded 
New  York,  and  this  great  city  has  its  germ 
in,  and  deduces  its  development  firom, 

THE  COBNER  OBOCEBY. 

What  more  reasonable  and  just,  then^ 
than  that  the  comer  groceries  should 
govern  it  now  ? 
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It  was  the  Winter  of  the  year  when 
the  armies  of  Grant  and  Lee  were  locked 
in  the  death-grapple  for  Richmond,  and 
the  night  of  war,  inyolved  in  incerti- 
tude and  disaster,  with  lurid  gleams  of 
hope  leaping  and  vanishing  like  can- 
non-flietshes  in  the  smoke  of  conflict,  was 
yet,  unknown  to  any,  darkly  working 
into  its  triumphant  dawn« 

At  that  time  there  stood,  as  there 
still  stands,  in  the  open  country  a  few 
miles  north  of  Washington,  the  estate 
familiarly  known  round  about  as  Elka- 
nah  Dyzer's  Place— a  place  owned  by 
an  old  gentleman-farmer  of  that  name, 
and  occupied  by  him  and  his  old  wife 
and  their  sons.  A  pleasant  place  to  see 
at  any  time,  but  chiefly  in  the  growing 
seasons,  or  in  rich  summer-light,  with 
its  ample  slopes  of  well-tilled  farm  and 
orchard  land  spreading  back  from  the 
dusty  highway ;  the  light-green  crops 
in  ordered  rows  and  plots  upon  the  dry- 
brown  soil — ^the  pennoned  maize,  the 
wheat,  the  garden  products ;  the  gnarled 
old  apple-trees,  and  peach  and  pear  trees, 
laden  with  their  fruitage ;  here,  a  deep- 
green  pasture-field,  with  kine  and  horses 
feeding ;  there,  the  dusky  distant  bams ; 
and  beyond,  master  of  all,  and  set  far 
back  from  the  highway,  to  which  its 
flank  was  turned,  the  large  and  quaint 
old  two-story  brick  dwelling,  painted 
in  a  neutral  tint  made  more  indefinite 
by  age,  and  relieyed  against  a  broad 
depth  of  dark  umbrageous  woodland, 
towering  on  the  other  side ;  high-stud- 
ded in  its  rooms,  but  seeming  dispro- 
portionately low  because  of  its  great 
length ;  with  stnnted  chimneys,  and  a 
short,  sharp  pitch  of  forward  roof^ 
scooping  from  the  ridge-pole  in  a  long 
descending  sweep  to  the  dwarfed^back 
end, — a  place  upon  which  one  might 
gaze  satisfied,  and  dream  the  old  Yir- 
gilian  dream  of  teeming  earth,  and  bees. 


and  perfhmed  breezes ;  and  the  odorous 
breath  of  kine ;  and  herbs  and  grass ; 
and  the  contented  low  of  oxen;  and 
milk  from  am)>er  udders  foaming  in  the 
pail  under  the  rosy-circled  star;  and 
sun-browned  labor,  and  the  deep  smile 
of  harvests  ;•  and  life  robust,  and  sweet, 
and  sane ;  and  home,  with  rustic  cheer, 
with  friends,  with  kindred,  the  sweet 
and  hardy  wife,  the  sprawl  and  laugh 
of  sturdy  babes,  wealth,  joy,  large-hand- 
ed hospitality;  and  plenty  fiowering 
over  the  ravages  of  battle,  and  peace 
emerging  with  fhll  sheaves  of  blessings 
and  songs  and  gifts  and  garlands,  from 
the  cloven  heart  of  war. 

Now,  however,  the  place  lay  dim  in 
the  winter-light  of  Christmas  Eve.  The 
night  had  set  in.  Here  and  there,  re- 
mote and  at  wide  distances,  were  soli- 
tary and  sullen  gleams  in  the  murk 
from  the  windows  of  other  dwellings. 
No  sound  came  f^om  the  bosom  of  the 
dark  peace,  the  deep  tranquillity,  the 
winter  loneliness,  nor  was  there  any 
motion  save  that  of  a  cold  and  gentle 
breeze  moving  noiselessly  through  the 
obscure  and  frozen  air.  But  under  the 
vast  night-blue,  thick-studded  with  the 
innumerable  stars,  and  beyond  the  un- 
certain shapes  of  bushes  and  low  trees, 
and  the  dark  swales  of  the  farm,  the 
dim  old  house  showed  joyously,  with 
all  its  lower  windows  overflowing  with 
festal  light,  and  every  curtain  drawn 
away,  as  if  that  the  living  radiance, 
composed  of  the  steady  beam  of  lamps 
and  the  jovial  dance  of  open  fires,  might 
the  more  comfort  the  darkness.  If 
aught  there  were  to  chequer  its  senti- 
ment of  Christmas  cheer,  it  was  in  the 
aspect  of  one  window  in  the  forward 
end,  upon  whose  panes  the  lustre  of 
firelight  only,  flashed  and  failed  duskily, 
sometimes  quivering  up  with  a  bright 
struggle,  then  sinking  into  a  dark  glow, 
like  a  sense  of  the  felicity  of  the  season 
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laboring  in  an  old  man's  breast  with 
shadows  of  trouble  and  care. 

A  moment,  and  the  fire  upon  that 
hearth,  leaping  in  evanescent  gleams 
amidst  the  snakes  of  smoke  which  coiled 
and  swirled  around  the  huddle  of  logs 
and  faggots  heaped  in  the  cavernous 
chimney,  and  conjoined  in  one  great 
smoky  serpent  which  fled  writhing  up 
the  flue,  flapped  out  in  sheets  with  a 
dense,  crackling  roar,  swallowing  them 
all,  making  the  burnished  brass  tops  of 
the  straddling  flre-dogs  shine  like  balls 
of  gold,  and  filling  with  a  fiood  of  tawny 
splendor  the  large  old-fashioned  room, 
antiquely  furnished,  odorous  with  the 
dry  sweetness  of  the  abundant  wreaths 
of  ground-pine  which  adorned  it,  and 
so  shadowed  on  walls  and  ceiling  with 
red-berried,  dark-green  branches,  that  it 
looked  like  a  cave  of  holly.  At  once 
there  was  a  sudden  movement  among 
the  family  all  gathered  there,  sitting  or 
standing  in  a  group  a  little  distance 
from  the  hearth,  watching  the  fire ;  and 
old  Elkanah  Dyzer  himself,  who  had 
remained  for  some  time  in  his  huge 
oaken  chair,  with  his  hands  upon  his 
knees,  and  a  look  of  peevish  gloom 
upon  his  massive  and  resolute  features, 
suddenly  sprang  up,  six  feet  four, 
mighty  in  brawn,  and  magnificent  in 
stalwart  age,  cut  three  clear  pigeon- 
wings  in  the  air  with  all  the  grace  and 
agility  of  his  youth  of  twenty-one,  and 
came  down  lightly  on  the  fioor  in  a 
grand  attitude,  with  a  snap  of  his  fin- 
gers like  a  pistol-crack,  a  proud  toss  of 
his  haughty  head,  a  storm ful  and  gen- 
erous laugh,  and  deep  from  his  full- 
breathed  lungs  a  ringing  "  Whoop  1 
and  aha  fo(  the  good  fire  I " 

There  was  a  general  stir,  and  a  mur- 
mur of  soft,  mingling  laughter,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  on  the  old  man  ad- 
miringly. His  son,  John  Dyzer,  a  tall, 
erect,  reticent-looking  young  man,  with 
the  military  air  and  black  moustache 
derived  from  his  year's  service  as  a 
Union  volunteer  at  the  opening  of  the 
war,  straightened  from  his  lounging 
posture  near  the  mantelpiece,  and 
watched  his  father  with  half-suppressed 
approving  mirth  fiushing  his  impassive 


and  handsome  visage.  His  wife,  Emily, 
a  lovely  blonde,  dressed  in  white  and 
cherry-ribbons  for  the  evening,  who 
was  sitting  on  a  low  seat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fireplace  near  her  daughter, 
Lilian,  turned  her  charming  head  to 
gaze  on  the  old  giant ;  her  gentle  face, 
framed  in  its  drooping  gold-brown 
tresses  (and  a  little  pale  and  wan,  as  be- 
came the  mother  of  two  children,  one 
dead),  lighting  with  amusement,  her  lips 
parting  to  show  the  smiling  teet.h,  and 
a  deeper  lustre  glowing  in  her  blue, 
earnest  eyes;  and  the  tiny  Lilian,  sit- 
ting by  her  in  a  small  rocking-chair,  a 
fair  and  chubby  tot  of  ^Te  years  old, 
in  a  blue  dress,  with  short  yellow  curls, 
and  pale,  pensive  countenance,  the  in- 
fant Madonna  of  a  stiff  lubber  doll 
which  she  was  rocking  to  its  staring 
sleep,  dropped  this  diabolical  fetish  of 
all  girl-babyhood,  to  clap  her  smaU 
hands,  crimsoning  with  glee;  while 
the  youngest  son,  Tom,  a  fine,  lissome, 
innocent,  ruddy  young  fellow  of  twenty, 
deep  in  the  bashful  tremors  and  de- 
spondencies of  first-love  for  pretty  Fan- 
ny Redwood,  a  guest  from  the  city, 
now  up-stairs  at  her  toilette,  and  actu- 
ally with  a  crick  in  his  neck  from  hav- 
ing kept  his  head  for  about,  twenty 
minutes  turned  over  his  shoulder,  as  he 
sat  with  outstretched  legs,  and  hands 
in  his  pockets,  watching  for  her  to 
come  down,  quite  forgot  her  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  laughed 
long  and  loud ;  and  a  happy  smile  ap- 
peared even  upon  the  sad,  calm  face  of 
old  Mrs.  Dyzer,  turned  with  its  tight  lace- 
cap  and  brown  hair  streaked  with  gray, 
to  gaze  at  her  good  man — a  face  comely 
yet,  in  spite  of  years  and  sorrow,  stately 
even  in  its  smiling  with  the  dignity  of 
suffering  borne  in  silence — she  who 
rarely  smiled  now  since  the  loss  of  her 
two  sons  —  George,  a  soldier  of  the 
Union,  reported  missing  at  Fredericks- 
burg, and  long  given  <ip  as  dead ;  Ru- 
pert, the  first-bom,  a  soldier  in  the 
rebel  army,  never  heard  from,  banned 
by  his  father,  his  name  forbidden  to  be 
spoken  in  that  house  forever. 

"  I  can't  do  it  like  you,  father,"  said 
John  Dyzer  curtly,  his  mind  upon  the 
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maryelloiifl  pigeon-ving.  "Old  man's 
ahead  of  me  yet  Young  man's  no- 
where." 

"Guess  there's  no  young  men  now- 
a-days  like  father,"  said  Tom,  admir- 
ingly. 

Elkanah  D^^r  Smiled  like  an  old 
lion  flattered  by  his  cubs,  showing  his 
teeth,  every  one  of  the  thirty-two  still 
white  and  sound;  glanced  down  at 
himself  in  his  evening-party  costume 
of  brown  old-fashioned  clothes,  double- 
breasted  buflf  vest,  and  frilled  shirt- 
bosom,  with  which  his  big  hand  toyed ; 
passed  the  hand  over  his  smooth-shaven, 
healthy-colored  face,  and  up  on  the 
ample  dome  of  his  bald  head,  and  down 
to  the  locks  of  short,  curly  gray  hair, 
which  still  pretty  thickly  fripged  his 
temples ;  and  then,  as  one  satisfied  that 
he  was  in  good  trim,  moved  his  proud 
visage  slowly  around,  smilingly  survey- 
ing the  group  with  broad,  blue  eyes, 
well-opened  under  their  high-arched, 
shaggy  brows. 

"Father  Dyzer,  I  believe  you're  as 
vain  as  any  peacock,"  said  John's  wife, 
Emily,  in  her  most  charming  voice. 

Elkanah*s  face  instantly  put  on  that 
look  of  helpless  confession,  which  the 
strongest  of  the  sons  of  men  assume, 
and  fimcy  bland  indifference,  when  de- 
tected by  a  woman. 

"  Can't  do  that  ?  "  he  said,  reverting 
to  the  pigeon-wing  with  the  idea  of  re- 
gaining lost  ground.  "  Why,  that's  very 
easy.    So."    And  he  did  it  again. 

"  O  vanity  1  vanity  1 "  exclaimed  Emi- 
ly, with  charming  mockery.  "Father 
Dyzer,  you  want  to  tempt  me  to  ask 
you  to  dance  with  me  this  evening." 

Little  Lilian  at  once  crimsoned  with 
intense  elfin  merriment. 

"  Oh,  grandpa's  going  to  dance  with 
mamma!"  she  cried,  in  her  small  sil- 
very voice.  "  Grandpa,  are  you  going 
to  dance  with  my  mamma  when  the 
neighbors  and  friends  come  in  ?  " 

"  Neighbors  and  friends  I  Hah  I  well 
discriminated  I "  muttered  the  old  man 
with  a  snort.  "Out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings.  Semi-Union 
neighbors  and  semi-secesh  neighbors. 
Six-water  grog,  anyway.     How  many 


fne»ds,  we'll  know  before  long.  Before 
long." 

His  face  darkened  for  an  instant  into 
savage  gloom ;  then,  with  a  toss  of  his 
head,  he  smiled  his  leonine  smile. 

"  Dance  with  your  mamma,  midget  ?  " 
he  went  on  in  his  sounding  voice.  "  No ; 
can't  dance  with  her.  Besides,  she'd 
rather  dance  with  somebody  else — with 
Faulkner." 

Emily  bent  her  head  quickly,  and, 
spite  of  hereelf,  colored  scarlet.  The 
old  man  looked  slowly  around,  serenely 
smiling,  with,  a  purring  satisfaction, 
feeling,  with  a  sort  of  innocent  vindic- 
tive complacency,  that  he  had  paid  her 
back  at  the  rate  of  a  four-hundred- 
pound  shot  for  a  very  small  bullet.  In 
an  instant  she  looked  up,  lightly  laugh- 
ing, with  a  quick  glance  at  her  hus- 
band. His  eyes  were  intently  bent 
upon  the  floor;  a  slight  frown  dented 
his  forehead,  and  his  face  was  cold  and 
grave.  As  she  saw  his  look,  a  spasm 
of  almost  hate  for  him  contracted  her 
heart,  and  quivered  away  in  a  hurt  feel- 
ing and  a  flood  of  passionate  love,  the 
light  laughter  all  the  while  upon  her 
face  and  lips. 

"Faulkner?"  she  said  gaily.  "Why, 
Father  Dyzer,  I  like  my  old  sweetheart, 
Faulkner,  very  much,  especially  because 
he's  such  a  friend  of  John's,  and  so  dear 
to  us  all ;  but  Vd  as  lief  dance  with  you 
as  him,  and  Pd  rather  dance  with  my 
own  husband  than  either  of  you." 

John  Dyzer's  fiM»  did  not  change, 
and,  as  one  not  hearing  what  was  said, 
he  slowly  walked  away.  Emily's  heart 
recoiled,  and  became  Uke  stone  against 
him.  Still  smiling  gaily,  she  suddenly 
became  aware  that  old  El^nah  was 
staring  down  at  her  with  open  mouth 
and  features  all  wreathed  in  glee. 

"  Why,  hear  the  girl  1 "  he  burst  out, 
with  a  jovial  roar.  "There's  a  girl, 
now  I  There's  a  speech  for  you.  She'd 
rather  dance  with  her  own  husband 
than  either  of  us  1  Spoken  like  a  lady  I 
John,  you  dog,  why  don't  you  down  and 
kiss  your  wife  for  that,  like  a  man ! " 

"  Tut,  fether— tut,  tut,  tut,  tut,  tut," 
replied  John  Dyzer.  Emily  could  have 
stabbed  him. 
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"  What  I  you  won't  I  Then,  by  Gad- 
ger  and  Badger,  I  will  I  ^  cried  the  old 
man,  laughing.  ^^  And  would,  with  the 
lumbago." 

He  made  one  stride  that  shook  the 
floor,  and  would  have  stooped  to  kiss 
her,  but  she  sprang  up  from  her  low 
seat,  glowing  like  a  rose,  and,  smiling 
like  an  angel,  flung  her  arms  around 
him,  and  kissed  him  again  and  again ; 
then  dancing  backward,  suddenly  turn- 
ed, and  flew  from  the  room  with  a 
speed  that  swept  the  air  into  perfume 
behind  her  flying  skirts,  and  made  the 
abundant  sprays  of  holly  tremble. 

Elkanah  stood,  open-mouthed,  flush- 
ed, the  hot  tears  very  near  his  eyes, 
staring,  like  one  dazed,  into  the  pas- 
sage where  she  had  vanished,  full  of 
affection  for  her,  full  of  stupe&ction, 
and,  in  the  general  whirl  of  his  faculties, 
puzzling  his  very  unfeminine  man's  head 
to  know  what  it  all  meant. 

"  By  the  gods  of  war  I "  he  muttered 
to  himself,  "  something's  the  matter  with 
that  girL    Now,  what's  up  ? " 

He  turned  again  to  the  fire,  and  stood 
cogitating. 

**  Well,  grandpa,"  suddenly  arose  with 
entire  irrelevance  the  small  silvery  voice, 
"  the  question  is,  who  are  you  going  to 
dance  with  ? " 

She  said  it  so  queerly,  and  with  such 
gravity  and  earnestness,  that  Elkanah, 
used  as  he  was  to  her  old-fashioned 
ways,  rolled  his  eyes  down  at  her,  va- 
cantly wondering. 

"  Dance  with  ? "  he  returned  in  a  mo- 
ment.   "  With  you,  little  midget." 

She  looked  very  sorrowful  instantly, 
and  shook  her  curly  head  slowly. 

'^  No,  srandpa,  not  with  me,  because 
Fm  too  lame  this  evening — too  lame. 
See,  now."  And  rising,  with  the  stiff 
doll  in  her  arms,  she  limped  to  and  fro 
for  his  inspection ;  then  gravely  sat 
down  again  in  her  little  rocking-chair, 
with  a  face  pensive  and  pale. 

John  Dyzer,  who  was  softly  and  slow- 
ly pacing  the  room,  paused  in  his  walk, 
then  coming  to  his  little  girl,  bent  down 
like  the  good  and  tender  father  that  he 
was,  and  kissed  her  very  fondly;  and 
3he,  abruptly  dropping  dolly  to  fling 


her  little  arms  around  his  neck,  mur- 
mured, "  My  only  papa." 

She  had  once  fallen,  and  fhu^tured 
her  ankle,  and  was  sometimes  troubled 
now  with  a  swelling  of  the  knee,  which 
made  her  lame. 

"  Never  mind,  Lily,"  said  her  father. 
"  When  the  children  come,  you'll  have 
a  good  time  playing  with  them.  And 
you'll  get  well,  and  dance,  one  of  these 
days— dance  like  a  jumping-jack — dance 
like  grandpa  himself." 

"No  more  dancing  for  me  I"  broke 
forth  Elkanah  from  his  ruminations; 
"  not  till  my  boy  George  comes  home. 
Then  I'll  dance.  But  that'll  never  be- 
never— never  1 " 

He  turned  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
stood  with  his  hands  behind  him,  ab- 
sently musing.  Every  one  was  silent. 
In  a  moment,  his  wandering  eyes  hap- 
pen^ to  rest  upon  the  face  of  his  wife. 
She  was  sitting  in  her  sober  dress,  her 
hands  placidly  folded  together,  her  pa- 
tient and  noble  features  composed  and 
calm ;  but  on  her  cheeks,  in  the  tawny 
firelight,  was  the  glisten  of  tears. 

"  Why,  what  is  it,  dear  old  lady  ?  ^ 
said  Elkanah,  in  a  booming  undertone. 
"What  ails  the  old  man's  darling? 
Ah,  I  forgot— thinking  of  George." 

"  Of  both,"  she  said  calmly. 

Elkanah's  massive  features  darkened, 
though  but  for  an  instant. 

"Always  the  same,"  he  said,  almost 
harshly.  "O  woman — womankind! 
Yet,  when  he  talked  of  going,  your 
anger  was  beyond  all.  And  when  he 
went,  it  almost  broke  your  heart.  Now, 
after  all  he's  done — after  all  the  bitter- 
ness and  trouble  he's  brought  upon  us 
in  our  old  age,  your  spirit's  soft  for 
him." 

"  And  yours,  too,  Elkanah,"  she  said 
quickly. 

"  I  stamp  it  down  1 "  returned  the  old 
man,  fiercely.  "  I  can't  help  a  feeling, 
now-and-then.  Nature  tussles  in  me, 
thinking  of  the  good,  sweet  boy  I  had 
before  he  got  to  be  the  ingrate  son,  the 
vile  rebel,  the  breaker  of  our  hearts,  the 
dishonor  of  my  house,  the  traitor  to  his 
country.  But  I  stamp  it  down!"  he 
hissed,  striking  his  foot  upon  the  floor. 
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"  Oh,  the  ▼illain  I  By  the  Ererlastiiig  I 
if  he  eyer  darkens  this  threshold,  PU 
lay  him  dead ! '' 

"Hush,  Elkanahl"  cried  his  wife, 
with  a  flashing  eye,  and  her  face  roused 
and  severe.  "Recollect  yourself  I  My 
children  are  always  my  children.  No 
such  language  before  me.  Such  words 
put  you  far  from  me — farther  eyen  than 
your  thought  of  him  has  already  put 
you.    Now,  silence  I " 

The  old  man  shrunk  a  little,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  relapsed  into  sulky 
quietude. 

"It's  the  only  thing  that  has  ever 
come  between  us,"  he  said  presently,  in 
a  sort  of  grieved  growl,  and  with  a 
peevish  and  grumbling  visage.  "The 
only  thing.  Well,  few  old  married  folks 
can  say  as  much  as  that  Now,  this 
comes  from  talking  of  forbidden  sub- 
jects. And  I  was  wrong  to  wy  any 
thing,  anyway.  Ruth,  my  dear" — he 
stepped  forward,  smiling,  with  his  left 
hand  in  his  fiilled  bosom  and  the  other 
extended,  and  stood  in  courtly  attitude, 
his  right  leg  well-advanced,  bowing  to 
his  wife  with  the  magnificent  old-time 
courtesy — "your  pardon.  Forgive  the 
hot  old  man.  Let  it  be  peace  between 
us.  On  Christmas  Eve,  my  dear— on 
Christmas  Eve." 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  move. 
Then  slowly,  with  a  faint  flush  still  on 
her  severe  countenance,  she  reluctantly 
put  her  left  hand  into  his.  He  hesi- 
tated a  second,  then  bent  and  kissed 
her  fingers,  stepped  baq^ard  with  a 
grandiose  bow,  and  stood  in  silence. 

"  Gk)ing  from  me,"  he  presently  mur- 
mured to  himself,  shaking  his  head 
mournfully.  "After  all  these  many 
years.  Wealth,  home,  friends— all  go- 
ing; the  family  breaking  up,  the  old 
ties,  the  old  existence,  all  going.  And 
the  old  wife  going  too." 

There  was  a  sound  of  rustling  dresses 
and  soft  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 

"  Hah  1 "  he  burst  out  again,  abruptly 
reviving,  with  a  laugh,  "  here  she  comes  I 
O  Muse  of  Poetry,  descend  I  Here^s 
Fanny  Redwood  I  Lovely  as  the  dawn. 
The  blush-rose  is  coming — with  her 
rose-dress  on.    And  it's — O  that  I  were  • 


young  again  1  A  bachelor  I'd  be.  And 
Fanny'd  have  a  suitor.  For  she'd  just 
suit  me." 

Amidst  the  delivery  of  this  impromptu 
efiiision,  and  the  general  laughter  and 
applause  which  followed,  a  lovely  young 
girl,  curtseying,  smiling,  and  blushing, 
entered  the  room,  followed  by  Emily. 
She  was  of  middling  stature,  and  beau- 
tifully formed ;  had  dark  hair  and  eyes ; 
a  heart-shaped  face,  sufiused  with  deli- 
cate bloom;  an  innocent  red  mouth; 
an  air  dreunfiil  and  maidenly;  and 
moved  with  motions  like  caresses,  natu- 
rally and  often  curtseying,  and  graceflil 
as  a  solitary  doe.  She  was  exquisitely 
attired  in  a  soft,  rose-colored  silk,  with 
lace  corsage,  which  glistened  in  the 
tawny  sheen  of  the  fire,  and  was*  alto- 
gether as  fair  a  creature  as  ever  stood 
beneath  the  dark-green  holly.  Tom 
instantly  took  his  hands  out  of  his 
pockets,  and  rose,  advancing,  and  droop- 
ing from  his  unconstrained  posture  into 
about  as  awkward  a  young  man,  con- 
scious of  his  boots  and  solicitous  of  his 
neck-tie,  as  breathed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  To  add  to  his  distress,  the 
lovely  Fanny,  as  he  drew  near  her,  and 
an  interview  seemed  inevitable,  some- 
how glided  past  him  with  one  of  her 
soft  caressing  curtseys  in  the  most  natu- 
ral way  in  the  world,  leaving  it  only 
open  to  him,  in  decent  self-respect,  to 
walk  on  to  the  wall,  and  stand  gazing 
with  a  rueful  countenance,  as  if  it  was 
what  he  meant  to  do  from  the  first,  at 
the  crossed  American  fiags,  drooping  in 
looped  folds,  with  the  tattered  and 
broken  regimental  flag  his  brother  John 
had  carried  into  battle,  hanging  there 
between  them,  surroxmded  ^th  deep 
garlands  of  ground-pine  and  hoUy 
branches. 

"  There  I "  rang  his  father's  voice,  as 
the  flagged  and  garlanded  wall  sudden- 
ly darkened.  "Down  goes  the  fire 
again.  Upon  my  soul,  Tom,  I  believe 
you  let  Daniel  Snow  pick  out  green 
wood  for  the  hearths.  Phew  I  Just 
see  the  smoke  1 " 

"  I  didn't,  father,"  replied  Tom,  look- 
ing at  the  logs,  from  whose  red  glow 
great  serpents  of  smoke  were  down- 
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shooting,  and  coiling  over  backward,  to 
conjoin  with  the  huge  boa  which  fled 
whirreting  up  the  chimney.  *'  It's  just 
the  same  wood  that's  in  the  other  rooms ; 
and  that  bums  well  enough.'' 

The  old  man  glanced  to  his  right 
through  the  open  door  of  the  adjoimng 
room,  and  from  thence  to  the  room  be- 
yond, both  of  which  were  in  full  illumi- 
nation; then  went  across  the  lighted 
entry  into  the  room  opposite,  and  saw 
that  the  two  rooms  beyond  that  were 
also  all  ablaze. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  coming  back,  "  old 
uncle  Peter  Dyzer,  if  his  ghost  walks 
to-night,  must  satisfy  his  loye  of  a  free 
fire  in  every  room  but  this.  Holal 
Here  it  comes  again  1 " 

And  as  he  spoke,  out  flapped  the 
roaring  flame  once  more,  and  lit  with 
full  splendor  the  leafy  chamber.  Elka- 
nah  rubbed  his  han(ls  gleefully,  and 
took  out  his  great  gold  watch. 

"Six  o'clock,''  he  announced.  "A 
good  hour  yet  before  any  one  comes — 
unless  it's  Faulkner  in  from  town." 

He  had  hardly  spoken,  before  there 
was  a  loud  rat-tat-too  at  the  hall-door. 
The  old  man  glanced  behind  him  at  the 
side-door,  which  led  directly  into  the 
room. 

"I  wonder  if  that's  Faulkner,"  he 
said,  smilingly.  "He's  usually  in  on 
us  from  this  side. — Here  you,  Tom; 
you've  left  a  halchet  on  the  hearth. 
Take  it  away  now." 

"  Yes,  father—in  a  minute,"  respond- 
ed Tom,  intent  upon  his  charmer,  and 
forgetting  the  mandate  directly. 

Presently  the  old  negro,  Daniel  Snow, 
man-of-all-work  on  the  estate  with  oth- 
ers, was  seen  shuflMng  through  the  pas- 
sage, in  frill  company  rig,  to  the  door. 
A  moment,  and  there  was  a  bounding 
step,  a  mellow  laugh,  and  a  rich,  gay, 
quick,  melodious  voice,  intermingling 
with  the  soft  quacking  African  re- 
sponses of  the  delighted  Daniel. 

"A  five-dollar  greenback  for  old 
Daniel.  CYes,  sah;  thank  ye,  sah.*) 
Knocked  just  to  bring  him  on  for  my 
Christmas  gift.  (*  Yes,  sah ;  yes,  sah.*) 
*Five  for  him,  if  he  comes,'  said  L 
(*  Yes,  sah.')    With  a  merry  Christmas 


to  his  good  old  heart.  (*  Yes,  sah ;  the 
same,  sah.  Much  obleeged,  sah.*)  And 
a  merry  Christmas  to  all  here  1 " 

With  the  last  words,  young  Faulkner 
danced  6ver  the  threshold,  in  elegant 
costume,  and  stood  with  indescribable 
cordial  grace,  his  extended  Md-gloved 
hands  thrown  open  in  playftil  greeting, 
while  the  phantom  of  black  Daniel, 
wagging  his  up-thrown,  mirthful  head, 
and  showing  all  his  ivories,  crossed  the 
passage  behind  him.  The  next  second 
he  had  crumpled  off  his  gloves  with  an 
air  of  sleight-of-hand,  and  was  moving, 
amidst  a  tumult  of  welcomes,  from  per- 
son to  person,  with  laughing  fascination 
and  gay,  tender  charm.  Of  middle 
height ;  slender,  sinewy,  and  elegant ; 
a  figure  that  naturally  fell  into  beauti- 
ful and  alluring  attitudes;  with  light- 
brown  curiing  locks,  half  shading  his 
low,  dense,  passionate  forehead;  dark 
glances,  witching  and  melancholy ;  rud- 
dy cheeks ;  high  nose ;  a  manly  mous- 
tache, coquettishly  upturned  at  the 
ends ;  a  beautiful  laughing  mouth ;  a 
bold  but  dimpled  chin.  Well  might 
women  love  him  1  But,  Scipio-Hylas 
that  he  was,  he  kept  them  all  at  bay. 
Brave,  sweet,  loving,  joyous,  ardent, 
amative,  proud,'  generous;  well-read, 
well-bred,  proficient  in  every  manly 
exercise;  one  who  fenced,  danced, 
sang  divinely,  wrote  charming  verses, 
talked  brilliantly,  had  in  him  the  slum- 
bering spells  of  eloquence ;  one  good  at 
a  hunt,  a  regatta,  on  a  horse,  with  a 
rifle ;  loving  ail  pretty  girls  lightly  and 
purely,  none  deeply;  very  gallant  and 
attentive  to  old  women  ;  friendly  to  all 
men,  and  easily  loved  by  them ;  in  great 
request  and  favor  with  every  body,  chief- 
ly with  the  ladies,  for  ball,  theatre, 
opera,  saloon,  dinner,  escort,  commis- 
sion ;  a  Paladin  in  the  bud,  but  now  a 
perfect  squire  of  dames.  Add,  as  a  sin- 
gular thing  in  one  so  amative,  a  young 
man  of  perfectly  unspotted  life.  This, 
partly  from  excessive  imagination,  never 
realizing  its  ideal ;  partly  from  natural 
purity  and  haughty  self-respect,  dis- 
daining to  stoop  below  the  vision ; 
chiefly,  because  in  him,  passion  like 
ambition,  like  his  gifts,  his  attainments. 
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his  latent  power,  lay  withdrawn  and 
inert  in  a  temperament  of  dream.  Thus 
Michael  Fanlkner,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  strangely  young  in  appearance,  and 
looking  like  some  lovely  youth  of  twen- 
ty ;  rich  in  his  own  right ;  son  of  the 
old  rich  General ;  once  a  sweetheart  of 
Emily's,  and  for  years  a  fast  Mend  to 
John,  to  whom  he  had  been  the  gayest 
and  friendliest  rival,  and  for  whom  he 
cherished  a  deeper  attachment  than  was 
usual  with  him. 

They  were  friends  still.  John  met 
him  like  the  r^st,  betraying  no  other 
sign  of  change  towards  1dm  than  might 
have  been  conveyed  in  a  yet  more  iron 
grip  of  his  strong  hand.  He  was  igi 
that  uncertain  mood  in  which  one,  tor- 
tured by  the  deep  suspicion  that  his 
beloved  wife  is  drifting  from  him  into* 
love  with  his  bosom-friend — as  yet  sus- 
picious of  her  only,  and  unable  yet  to 
determine  whether  the  friend  is  also  a 
just  object  for  doubt—suspends  judg- 
m^it  on  both  in  wary  scrutiny. 

What  was  the  case?  Subtle,  and 
hard  to  state — harder  for  many  people 
to  comprehend.  There  are  seasons  in  a 
woman's  life  when  her  coi\jugal  love, 
oppressed  by  the  monotony,  the  com- 
monplace, the  humdrum,  oold  familiar- 
ity, the  perpetual  same  intimacy,  be- 
comes not  dead,  but  dormant,  and  ex- 
istence, void  of  the  old  romantic  joy, 
creeps  on  in  weariness  and  indefinite 
sad  yearning.  In  such  a  season,  Emily, 
with  perfect  innocence,  found  a  sudden 
and  novel  relief,  fe^  by»  many  sweet 
memori^  and  associations,  in  the  wild 
and  tender  fascinations  that  enhaloed 
Faulkner.  He,  for  his  part,  drew  un- 
consciooaly  to  her  who  in  earlier  days 
had  deeply  touched  Ms  fancy,  but  now 
was  transformed  to  his  imagination 
with  all  the  added  powerful  pensive 
charm  of  her  completed  womanliness, 
the  divine  dower  of  the  joys  and  griefs 
of  her  maternity.  The  mutual  spell 
was  strong ;  innocent  in  itself^  they  in- 
nocently yielded  to  it ;  and  so  far  all 
was  welL 

What  is  this  experience?  Two — a 
man  and  a  woman — Mends,  new-comers 
to  an  enchanting  rural  solitude,  have 


wandered,  an  hour  after  their  arrival,  to 
the  banks  of  a  strange  stream.  There 
is  a  boat  tethered  to  the  shore :  let  us 
enter,  and  push  off  a  little  way.  How 
sweet  to  sit  thus,  hand  in  hand,  lost  in 
reverie,  floating  tranquilly  in  the  purple 
evening  on  the  bosom  of  the  placid 
water  1  How  sweet  the  dreamful  drift- 
ing 1  how  soothing  the  smooth-slipping 
flow  of  the  bright  tide!  how  lulling 
the  even,  all-pervading  murmur  in  the 
trance  of  the  sunset-air  I — Ah,  that  gen- 
tle gliding  is  the  flow  of  doom;  that 
magic  murmur  is  the  roar  of  the  cata- 
ract. They  are  in  the  current  of  Nia- 
gara I 

Standing,  sitting,  walking  about  the 
room,  taking  his  part  in  the  talk  and 
memment,  John  Dyzer  ever  kept  an  eye 
upon  his  wife  and  Mend.  She  was  sit- 
ting in  her  low  seat  near  little  Lilian 
when  Faulkner  came  in,  and,  with  a 
mad  pulse  leaping  in  his  own  broast, 
her  husband  saw  her  bend  her  averted 
head  over  the  child's  dress,  smoothing 
its  folds,  and  marked  the  quicker  pal- 
pitation of  her  bosom.  It  was  only 
when  Faulkner,  in  his  tour  of  saluta- 
tion among  the  group,  paused,  bowing, 
for  an  instant  before  her,  that  she  looked 
up  hurriedly,  half-timidly,  into  his  face, 
smiling,  with  heightened  color,  her  head 
drooping  again  as  he  passed  by.  This, 
too,  her  husband  observed.  And  now, 
witii  ever-increasing  certainty  in  regard 
to  both,  and  with  a  stem  and  solemn 
misery  at  his  heart,  he  followed  their 
movements  as  they  wandered  about  the 
room,  and  every  little  while  for  a  mo- 
ment drew  together,  and  marked  the 
recurring  indeflnite  signs  of  love  be- 
tween them— of  love  forever  ending 
and  beginning,  retiring,  advancing,  and 
deepening  on  and  on — he  pausing  near 
her  with  clasped,  drooping  hands,  and 
tender,  clinging  eyes,  and  all-imploring 
charm;  she,  rapt  and  innocent,  im- 
mergecl  in  reverie,  with  veiled  and  wan- 
dering glances,  and  bosom  quicklier 
rising  and  fidling,  an'd  paler  bloom — . 
the  enchanted  dream,  the  languor,  the 
slumber,  the  relaxed  postures,  the  tell- 
tale looks,  the  softer  smiling,  the  lin- 
gering, low  replies,  the  gracious  silences 
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—the  unconsdotis  loyere,  lulled  by  the 
siren  music  of  their  hearts,  unmeditat- 
ing  wrong,  unthinking  harm,  yaguely 
entering  the  current  of  the  sweet  and 
terrible  stream. 

There  was  another  observer— old  El- 
kanah.  He  had  noticed  for  some  time, 
in  a  rather  purblind  way,  the  thicken- 
ing intimacy  between  Faulkner  and 
Emily;  and  now,  quickened  by  what 
had  occtured  within  the  few  minutes 
past,  his  broad  blue  eyes,  under  their 
pent-house  brows,  were  vigilant  upon 
the  pair,  and  every  moment  a  dreadftd 
suspicion  of  what  already  existed,  or 
was  coming  on,  between  them,  slaked 
by  his  hearty  fondness  for  Faulkner  and 
his  love  for  Emily,  was  kindling  in  his 
fiery  brain.  To  his  other  troubles,  this 
one  added,  he  thought,  would  be  worse 
than  all. 

He  had  a  way  of  talking  to  himself, 
alone  or  in  company,  in  an  inarticulate 
bass  undertone,  like  the  booming  of 
some  enormous  bee;  and  presently,  as 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  group 
roamed  away  across  the  passage  into 
the  rooms  beyond,  leaving  him  stand- 
ing on  the  hearth,  with  only  the  little 
child  sitting  silently  near  him,  it  was  in 
this  voice  that  he  entered  upon  a  re- 
capitulation of  all  that  flung  columns 
of  darkness  among  the  lights  of  his 
Christmas  Eve. 

"  Something  wrong,  I  fear,"  he  said, 
**  coming  on,  or  come  already,  between 
Faulkner  and  Emily.  O  house  of 
troubles,  troubles  I  But  it  can't  be.* 
There'll  be  murder  done  on  Faulkner 
if  such  a  thing's  afoot.  And  what'll 
become  of  Emily  I  And  my  son  John 
going  back  to  the  war,  with  his  life 
spoiled  and  his  heart  broken!  And 
little  Lily  ailing— perhaps  to  die,  like 
the  other.  George  lost  and  dead.  Ru- 
pert worse  than  dead,  if  he's  living — 
the  infernal  young,  heart-rending  vil- 
lain !  Every  thing  going — agoing.  Even 
poor  little  Tom's  got  a  girl  that  goes 
.from  him.  All  going  together.  And 
ruin  han^g  over  me.  The  old  home, 
where  Tve  lived  so  long,  going  from  me 
in  my  old  age.  How  can  I  ever  break 
it  to  them  I    They've  got  to  know  that 


we  must  soon  leave  all  to  the  auc- 
tioneer, and  begin  the  world  again, 
among  strangers.  Country  going  too, 
Fm  afraid.  The  blaze  of  victory  lights 
the  Shenandoah;  but  oh,  the  corpses, 
the  corpses  I  Grant  in  the  dead-lock  at 
Richmond.  Sherman's  made  the  grand 
march,  and  now  he's  in  for  the  mad, 
belly-breaking  wrastle.  And  the  old 
wife  going  from  me.  Ah,  that's  the 
worst — the  worst  of  all!  And  I  to 
keep  up  stout  heart,  and  be  merry  and 
bold,  on  Christmas  EVe ! — the  last  here 
— the  last — the  last !  O  my  God  1  my 
God!" 

He  ceased  abruptly,  and  sat  down  in 
Emily's  low  chair  beside  the  child,  his 
hands  drooping  between  his  knees,  his 
gloomy  visage  bent  upon  the  leaping 
antlers  of  the  flame.  For  a  little  while 
there  was  complete  silence  in  the  hol- 
lied  room,  only  broken  by  the  murmur 
of  distant  voices  and  laughter  from  the 
other  apartments. 

"Grandpa,"  at  length  said  little 
Lilian,  in  her  plaintive  voice,  **  I  want 
to  hear  my  'Olian  harp  very,  very  much 
indeed." 

The  old  man  smiled. 

"Do  you,  darling?  And  so  yon 
shaU,  if  the  wind  wills,"  he  answered. 
"  Let's  see.  Where  shall  we  put  it,  so 
that  you  won't  get  the  draught  f  Here, 
I  reckon." 

He  had  risen  as  he  spoke,  and,  taking 
fr^m  a  shelf  near  by  the  iBoliau  harp, 
he  opened  the  window  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  fireplace  a  little  way,  and 
set  the  instrument  in  the  aperture ;  then 
resumed  his  seat  and  attitude  beside 
the  child. 

For  a  minute  all  was  still.  But  pres- 
ently stole  up  on  the  silence,  holy  and 
solitary  as  the  breaking  dawn,  the  long, 
low  strain  of  remote  and  thrilling  sweet- 
ness, wild,  delicate,  and  lonely,  and 
hung  hovering  for  a  moment  in  the 
charmed  air,  then  failed  away  in  a  dim, 
mysterious  cadence,  which,  ended,  yet 
seemed  to  linger,  like  the  spirit  of  bright 
things  departed,  of  tender  summers 
gona 

Little  Lilian  listened  with  a  face  of 
breathless  ecstacy.    The  wind-harp  was 
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again  still,  Temaining  soundless  in  the 
minutes  that  followed,  and  the  child 
finally  resigned  herself  with  a  little 
sigh. 

"  Grandpa,"  she  said  presently, "  what 
teat  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 

The  old  man  glanced  at  her  smiling- 
ly, with  his  never-failing  surprise  at  the 
oddity  of  her  abrupt  questions. 

"  A  mechanic,  my  dear,"  he  presently 
answered.  "What  our  fine  Southern 
gentlemen  call  a  common  mud-sill,"  he 
added,  sardonically.  "A  carpenter — 
God  bless  him  I " 

Lilian  quietly  sat,  cogitating  his  reply, 
while  the  old  man  wagged  his  sturdy 
head,  grimly  chuckling  over  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  response  with  an  enjoyment 
beyond  words. 

"  Grandpa,"  the  silver  elfin-voice  be- 
gan again,  "  will  Jesus  Christ  come  here 
this  evening  ?  " 

Elkanah  stared  at  her  in  blank  won- 
derment, then  burst  into  a  bellow  of 
laughter. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  young  one  I "  he 
sidd,  wagging  his  old  head  with  hearty 
amusement  "  If  I  ever  heard  the  like 
of  that  I  Now,  what  put  that  into  your 
noddle,  Lilykin  ?  " 

*'  I  put  it  in  my  own  self,"  she  an- 
swered with  intense  positiveness.  "  But 
will  he,  grandpa  ? " 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  He  might," 
replied  Elkanah,  jocosely. 

"Because  he's  alive,  grandpa,"  ear- 
nestly pursued  the  child.  "Old  uncle 
Peter  always  said  he  was  alive,  and 
going  'round  doing  good.  Only  that 
he'd  grown  old  and  gray  walking  in 
the  world  so  many  hundred  years— just 
as  old  loafer  Tomeny  painted  his  pic- 
ture in  there  on  the  fireplace.  And 
that's  all  true,  grandpa ;  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  waggish  El- 
kanah^ tickled  to  his  very  midriff. 

"  Well,  then,  I  guess  he  might  come," 
continued  the  little  prattler,  with  a  sat- 
isfied air.  "  And  I  wish  he  would,  for 
I  want  to  see  him  very,  very  much." 

Elkanah  laid  back  his  head,  and 
roared  and  shook  with  merriment.  Fi- 
nally, subsiding,  mellowed  to  the  core 
with  mirth,  he  relapsed  into  his  former 


position,  his  hands  between  his  knees, 
his  head  bent  forward,  gazing  at  the 
elk-homed  flames,  and  tittering  secretly. 
The  little  girl  sat  sedately,  taking  it  all 
with  perfect  seriousness. 

"Now,  sup-posing  he  was  to  come 
here  this  evening,"  she  resumed,  "  and 
we  was  sitting  here,  and  talking,  and 
he  should  knock  at  the  door — and  then, 
you  know,  we  wouldn't  hear  him, 
grandpa." 

The  flames  suddenly  died  down,  in- 
volved in  light-blue  smoke,  and  the 
hearth  gave  forth  a  strange  and  lovely 
amber-light  upon  the  darkening  room. 
At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  faint, 
sweet  chord  of  mysterious,  trembling 
music  firora  the  harp. 

"  Well,"  said  Elkanah,  "  what  then  ? " 

"Then,"  continued  the  child,  "he 
would  say,  'Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door,  and  ^ock. ' " 

The  fire  became  so  strangely  low,  and 
cast  so  weird  a  light,  that  the  old  man 
felt  a  sort  of  wonder  creeping  over  him, 
and,  without  replying,  or  moving  from 
his  crouching  attitude,  turned  his  face 
slowly  around,  with  the  singular  glow 
and  cross-bars  of  shade  upon  his  fea- 
tures, and  scanned  the  shadowed  room, 
embowered  in  holy  foliage,  and  hal- 
lowed by  that  dusky,  amber  radiance. 
The  distant  voices  had  ceased,  and  the 
house  was  still.  The  unusual  light,  the 
breathless  hush  that  lay  upon  all,  sur- 
prised him,  and  he  slowly  turned  his 
head  back  again,  with  a  secret  thrilL 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  door. 


n. 


Elkanah  did  not  move,  but  only  re- 
volved his  great  eyes  and  stared  in 
blank  astonishment  at  the  little  girl. 
She  sat  very  placidly,  looking  at  the 
fire.    There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Come  in,"  he  boomed,  in  a  stento- 
rian tone. 

At  that  instant  a  red  cinder  flew  from 
the  hearth,  with  a  loud  crack,  upon 
Lilian's  dress,  and  in  the  momentary 
alarmed  diversion  of  his  attention,  as 
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he  hastened  to  fillip  it  back  into  the 
fire,  the  old  man  heard  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  door.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  vacant  amaze,  almost  lidng 
into  fright,  that,  turning  his  head,  as  he 
did  inmiediately,  he  saw  a  large,  gray 
stranger  standing  in  the  room. 

The  old  man  rose  slowly  from  his 
seat  to  his  Aill  height,  with  wondering 
eyes  astare  upon  the  new-comer.  The 
latter  stood  composedly  gazing  at  him. 
He  was  tall  and  stalwart,  with  tmcoy- 
ered  head ;  a  brow  not  large,  but  full, 
and  seamed  with  kindly  wrinkles;  a 
complexion  of  rosy  clearness;  heavy- 
lidded,  firm  blue  eyes,  which  had  a 
steadfast  and  draining  regard ;  a  short, 
thick,  gray  beard  almost  white,  and 
thinly-flowing  dark-gray  hair.  His  coun- 
tenance expressed  a  rude  sweetness.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  long,  dark  overcoat, 
much  worn,  and  of  such  uncertain  fash- 
ion that  it  almost  seemed  a  gaberdine. 
As  he  stood  there  in  the  gracious  dark- 
ling light,  he  looked  an  image  of  long 
and  loving  experience  with  men,  of  im- 
movable composure  and  charity,  of  se- 
rene wisdom,  of  immortal  rosy  youth  in 
reverend  age.  A  faint  perfume  exhaled 
from  his  garments.  In  the  lapel  of  his 
coat  he  wore  a  sprig  of  holly.  IQs  left 
hand,  in  which  he  also  held  hia  shape- 
less hat,  carried  a  carpenter's  plane. 

Elkanah  stood,  almost  quaking  in- 
wardly in  the  presence  of  this  august 
stranger,  in  whose  aspect  were  singu- 
larly blended  the  prophet  and  the  child. 
The  child  in  him  inspired  love;  the 
prophet,  awe.  He  drew  and  he  re- 
pelled. 

"  This  must  be  yours,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, in  clear,  slow  accents,  sweet  and 
vibrating,  extending,  as  he  spoke,  the 
implement  in  his  hand.  "  I  found  it  at 
your  gate-post  on  the  highway." 

"  Why,  yes,"  faltered  Elkanah,  with 
a  slight  start,  taking  the  plane.  ^^  Tom's 
work,  I  know.  He  was  shaving  away 
there  where  the  gate  shut  hard,  and, 
just  like  the  little  love-daft  noddy,  he 
leaves  the  tool  behind  him." 

**  I  am  a  wayfarer,"  said  the  stranger, 
after  a  pause,  ^^  and  would  like  permis- 
sion to  remain  with  you  a  little  while." 


"  Why,  certainly.  Qod  bless  me! 
what  am  I  thinking  of?  "  abruptly  broke 
forth  Elkanah,  recovering  immediately 
at  the  chance  of  bfifering  hospitality, 
and  beaming  into  smiles.  *^You  are 
welcome,  sir,  right  welcome.  My  name 
is  Elkanah  Dyzer.  St  ye  down,  sir — 
sit  ye  down.  Hah  I  spang  I  Up  goes 
the  merry  fire  I "  he  cried,  laying  the 
plane  upon  the  mantel,  and  bustling 
forward  his  own  oak  chair  for  the  stran- 
ger, as  the  blaze  laughed  upward  with 
a  flood  of  light.  "  You  are  right  wel- 
come. Your  hand,  sir,"  and,  bowing 
with  stately  courtesy,  he  extended  his 
own. 

The  stranger  slowly  took  the  profiered 
hand,  with  a  pressure  so  gradual,  so 
cordial,  and  so  strong,  that  Elkanah 
felt  it  down  deep  into  his  tery  heart. 
As  the  sublime  Scripture  phrase  has  it, 
his  bowels  yearned  to  this  new  Mend, 
and,  despite  the  reverent  distance  which 
the  lofty  and  sweet  reserve  of  the  stran- 
ger maintained,  he  felt  a  sudden  inti- 
macy as  of  many  years,  bom  from  his 
quality  of  manly  love.  At  the  same 
time,  his  old  brain  was  still  in  a  daze 
of  wondering  confusion. 

"  Sit  ye  down,  sir — sit  ye  down,"  ho 
chirruped,  stepping  backward  with  a 
wave  of  both  hands ;  while  the  stran- 
ger, slow  in  all  his  motions,  paused 
standing  beside  the  chair.  ^^  And  if  I 
might  not  be  thought  over-bold,  sir,"  he 
went  on,  confusedly  engaged  with  the 
odd  coincidence  of  the  stranger's  ad- 
vent and  personal  aspect  with  the  child  *8 
words,  "what  might  I  call  your  na — 
occupation— the  name  of  your  occupa- 
tion— ^no— yes—O  dear  me,  dear  me  I " 

And  Elkanah  tweaked  his  great  eagle 
nose  in  comical  bewilderment,  some- 
what dubious  what  he  had  asked  for, 
but  impressed  that  it  was  the  name, 
after  all,  as  he  intended. 

"  I  am  a  carpenter,"  said  the  stranger, 
simply,  in  a  rather  low  but  distinct 
voice.    "  My  name — " 

"  Ah,  yes ;  excuse  me,"  said  Elkanah, 
unaware  that  he  was  interrupting,  in 
the  haste  of  his  flurried  belief  that  he 
had  got  the  information  he  meant  to 
ask  for.     '^  Carpenter.    A  name  I  like 
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wdl— 88  I  do  yon,  sir,  if  you'll  ezcose 
«n  old  nuui's  frankness.  Sit  ye  down, 
Kr.  Oaipenter.  Tou  are  ri^^t  wel* 
come." 

The  stranger  bent  his  grand  and  gen- 
tle bead  with  a  slow  smile,  Hke.one 
lunosed  at  the  new  name  accidentally 
confiuTed  upon  him,  yet  well  content  to 
let  it  be  BO ;  and,  tossing  his  shapeless 
hat  upon  a  footstool  in  the  angle  be- 
hind the  fireplace,  took  the  oaken  chair. 

Little  Lilian,  who  had  been  intently 
looking  at  him  with  an  air  of  breathless 
satisfaction,  and  had  not  uttered  one 
word,  now  rose,  deposited  dolly  care- 
fully upon  his  hat,  limped  back  be- 
tween his  knees,  and  stood  a-tiptoe 
with  her  small  anns  upreached  to  him. 
He  took  her  up  instantly  on  his  breast, 
and  kissed  her  with  a  long  kiss  upon 
the  mouth. 

"I  know  who  you  are,"  she  whis- 
pered eageriy.  ''And  I  wont  tell  no- 
body." 

1^  stranger  made  no  answer.  She 
snuggled  close  upon  his  bosom,  and 
into  his  beard,  for  a  minute  or  so,  in 
perfect  quietude;  then  suddenly  clam- 
bered down,  and  resumed  her  seat  in 
the  little  chair,  with  an  air  of  confiden- 
tial and  solemn  gratification. 

"I  dedare,"  said  Elkanah,  softly 
laughing,  and  rubbing  his  hands  as  he 
sat  down  before  the  fire  near  the  stran- 
ger, "it's  the  queerest  thing  I  ever 
knew.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Carpenter, 
you  quite  gave  me  a  turn  when  you 
came  in  f  Fye  got  the  nerves  of  an  ox, 
anyway,  but  I  tell  you  I  felt  queerish 
for  about  the  first  time  in  my  lifb. 
WeQ,  now,  it  was  the  oddest  thing  1 
And  by  Gee  and  Dee,  odd  it  is  still  I " 

TU  tell  you  how  it  was,''  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause,  before  the  slow^ 
qMaking  cazpenter  could  reply.  **  lit- 
tle magpie  there  was  twittering  a  lot 
of  stuff  we  have  oyer  here  a  good  deal 
in  tilie  family.  Of  course,  you  neyer 
heard  of  my  old  uncle  Peter  Dyier— 

*  OM  mifer  Dyser,  iUb  a  fly,  Or, 
8dl  tiie  ddn,  tad  turn  the  nwiiej  in,* 

as  the  boys  used  to  rhyme  it  about  him. 
I  inherited  this  fine  old  place  tram  him. 
VOL.  I.— 5 


Well,  of  all  the  queer,  odd,  eccentric, 
ftumy  old  chaps  that  ever  were~my, 
my  I— But  he  was'nt  loony  on  a  bargain, 
sir — no,  indeed;  and  he'd  plenty  of 
hard  horse^ense,  and  took  good  care 
of  his  property,  you  can  rely :  but  he 
had  notions,  sir,  on  some  subjects,  that 
would  make  you  think  him  mad  as  any 
March  hare  you  ever  knew." 

The  old  man  paused,  shaking  with 
restrained  mirth. 

''You  ought  to  have  seen  him,"  he 
resumed.  ''Tall,  big-boned,  dry  as  a 
chip  in  all  his  speech  and  ways.  And 
plumed  himself  on  a  kind  of  resem- 
blance he  had  to  President  Washing- 
ton. On  Sundays,  sir— he  never  went 
to  church— read  Tom  Paine,  Volney, 
Diderot,  Voltaire,  and  all  the  French 
fellows  of  those  days,  and  hated  clergy- 
men (priests  as  he  called  'em)  worse 
than  p'ison—swore  by  Tom  Jefferson, 
too,  in  politics,  and  in  every  thing  else, 
except  his  knuckling  under  to  slavery 
— and  there  Tm  with  him,  sir,  there  Fm 
with  him  :—wdil,  shr,  as  I  was  saying, 
on  Sundays  he'd  rig  himself  out  like 
President  Washington,  claret-colored^ 
square-tailed  coat,  long  satin  vest,, 
ruffles,  knee-breeches,  black-eilk  stock- 
ings, buckled  shoes,  cocked  hat,  and 
so  forth— and  take  a  walk  all  over  the 
place,  flourishing  a  gold-headed  cane, 
peert  as  a  lizard,  sir— peert  as  any  liz- 
ard you  ever  saw.  With  a  train  of  his 
darkeys  behind  him  (he'd  buy  'em, 
take  out  their  manumission  papers, 
and  keep  'em  on  wages;  'Lesson  fbr 
bloody  aristocrats,'  he'd  say)— ^?dth  a 
train  of  'em  behind  him,  in  even  line, 
the  women  first — '  mothers  before  men,' 
he'd  say ;  then  the  male  adults ;  then  the 
litHe  giris;  Ihen  the  boys,  ranged  in 
their  order  down  to  Ihe  smallest  walk- 
ing piccaninny --^'Brothers  in  Adam, 
eosters  in  Bve,'  he'd  say.  He  at  the 
head,  flourishing  his  gold-headed  stick, 
every  now-and-then  tundng,  and  halt- 
ing them  to  see  if  they  were  in  exact 
Una.  'Keep  ^e  straight  Ihie!'  he'd 
bawl ;  '  every  real  trouble  in  life  comeB 
jbom  not  keeping  the  straight  linel* 
And  if  he  saw  one  of  'em  out  of  line, 
he'd  march  down,  pull  ears  if  it  was  a. 
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girl ;  rap  pates  if  it  was  a  boy ;  ptinch 
her  in  the  ribs  with  the  gold  head  of 
his  cane  if  it  was  a  woman ;  and  if  it 
was  a  man,  by  George  I  heM  pull  him 
out,  and  thrash  him  like  a  sack,  sir ! '' 

And  Elkanah  drooped  his  head,  shak- 
ing with  silent  inward  laughter. 

"  That's  a  sample-lot  of  old  Peter  Dy- 
zer,''  he  resumed.  Lord,  sir  I  I  could 
sit  here  all  night  and  tell  ye  stories 
about  him  I  Well,  as  I  was  going  on 
to  say,  one  of  old  Peter's  fancies  was  pic- 
tures. He'd  got  hold  of  an  old  loafer, 
Tomeny  by  name,  a  house-painter,  as 
near  as  I  could  ever  gather,  with  the 
strongest  taste  for  apple-jack  you  ever 
knew  in  your  life,  and  he  kept  him  here 
to  paint  pictures  for  him.  The  horrid- 
est  old  daubs— my  sakes  I  Fd  like  to 
show  you  a  lot  of  'em  up  garret,  though 
they're  pretty  well  faded  out  now.  But 
uncle  Peter  thought  Tomeny  the  prince 
of  painters,  an  unappreciated  genius, 
and  all  that — Tomeny  the  Great,  he 
always  called  him ; — and  when  he  died, 
he  buried  him  with  a  handsome  grave- 
stone at  his  poor  old  apple-brandy- 
soaked  head,  and  on  it  just  the  words, 

*  Simon  Tomeny,  Painter,'  as  if  that  was 
enough  for  all  posterity.  Now,  one  of 
old  Peter's  maddest  notions  was  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  still  aliye,  and  grown 
old  and  gray  with  walking  the  earth 
for  eighteen  hundred  years,  as  well  he 
might,  indeed.  He'd  got  hold  of  th6 
old  story  of  Ahasuerus,  the  Wandering 
Jew,  d'ye  see.  'That's  him  — that's 
Christ,'  says  old  Peter.  *  But,  Mr.  Dy- 
zer,"  one  would  say, '  that's  the  man  the 
story  says  Christ  put  a  curse  on,  bidding 
him  walk  the  world  till  he  came  again.' 

*  All  a  flam,'  says  rough  old  Peter ;  '  the 
Good  Man' — he  commonly  spoke  of 
Christ  as  the  Good  Man — Hhe  Good 
Man  neyer  put  a  curse  on  any  one.  It's 
Christ  himself,  I  tell  you.^  Or,  perhaps 
one  might  say,  *  Why,  Mr.  Dyzer,  what 
should  Christ  be  going  'round  the  world 
for  ? '  *  Going  'round  doing  good,'  snaps 
uncle  Peter.  Ah,  my  Lord,  my  Lord  I 
the  mad  old  fellow  I  Well,  sir,  with  his 
own  hands — for  old  Peter  was  a  shifty 
man— ^he  put  a  fiicing  of  prime  old  oak 
on  the  chimney-place  in  yonder;  and 


d'ye  know,  he  got  old  loafer  Tomeny  to 
paint  on  the  right-hand  side  of  it — an 
ugly  thing  to  tell,  sir,  but  it's  true— a 
portrait  of  himself  as  Judas,  grasping 
the  bag — did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of 
that  now?— and  on  the  other  side  a 
figure  of  Christ,*  old  and  gray,  as  he  fan- 
cied him.  Tomeny's  master-piece,  he 
called  it.  Well,  little  humming-bird 
there  was  bringing  up  all  this  in  my 
mind,  as  I  said,  and  you  can  perhaps 
fancy  the  turn  it  gave  me  when  you 
came  in,  with  your  gray  hair  and  beard, 
and  long  coat,  and  the  plane,  and  all 
that.  And  the  queerest  thing  of  all  is 
— ^I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  for  saying  so, 
for  the  picture's  a  wretched  piece  of 
imagery,  as  much  as  you  can  see  of  it 
for  the  faded  colors — the  queerest  thing 
is,  that  you  do  look  something  like  the 
figure  of  Christ  as  old  Tomeny  has 
painted  it." 

And  Elkanah  again  laughed  softly, 
rubbing  his  hands,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
silent-smiling  carpenter,  who  had  lis- 
tened, as  the  old  man  vaguely  thought, 
with  the  air  of  one  to  whom  the  story 
was  not  entirely  new. 

"  It's  a  sort  of  pretty  notion,  too,  that 
of  old  Peter's,"  presently  resumed  Elka- 
nah. '*And  little  chattering  blue-jay 
there,  gave  it  quite  a  fiury  turn  in  my 
mind  by  asking,  just  before  you  came, 
sir,  if  Jesus  Christ,  old  and  gray,  was 
coming  here  to-night.  Dear  me!  it 
made  me  laugh  till  I  felt  juicy  all 
through ;  but  it  grew  in  me  afterwards 
what  a  pretty  thing  it  was,  and  for  so 
young  a  child  to  say.  Such  a  pretty 
thing  t  And  how  would  you  think  of 
Christ,  sir,  as  coming  here  to-night,  if 
such  a  thing  could  be  ?  " 

"  I  think  of  him  always,"  said  the 
carpenter,  slowly,  in  solemn,  sweet  vibra- 
tions, "  as  the  all-loving  man.  Yes,  he 
might  come,  perhaps  as  you  fancy  him 
in  this  house,  gray  and  old— come  as 
cheer-bringer,  dispeller  of  evil,  uniter 
of  the  estranged,  assuager  of  sorrows, 
reconciler,  consoler.  Always  the  wise 
firiend,  the  lover  true.    Something  so." 

The  old  man  silently  cogitated  the 
reply,  with  eyes  poring  on  the  fire. 

"Pardon  the  liberty,"  he  said  sud- 
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denly,  "  but  what  might  your  profisssion 
be?" 

'^  I  walk  the  hospitals/'  returned  the 
stranger,  quietly. 

"  N^orsing  the  Union  soldiers  !  " 

"  Union  and  rebel,"  was  the  answer. 

'^I  hope,"  said  the  old  man,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  kindling  and  flushing 
a  little  with  a  faint  misgiving,  "  I  hope 
that  you  stand  by  the  country,  sir.  Sir, 
this  ia  a  loyal  house.  One  son  only,  my 
boy  that  once  was,  Rupert — but  we 
never  mention  his  name  here,  sir,  never, 
lor  he's  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebels — ^he 
only  brings  dishonor  on  the'  breed  of 
old  Elkanah  Dyzer.  But  we  strive  to 
atone  for  it.  My  boy  John  served  in 
the  Union  army,  and  he's  going  again. 
My  boy  Tom  wants  to  go,  and  shall. 
*  Wait,  laddie,'  I  said  a  year  ago,  *  till 
your  bones  harden  a  little  more ;  you'll 
flght  the  better  for  it ; '  and  the  time's 
come  for  him.  My  boy  George" — ^his 
voice  fialtered— "  was  lost  at  Fredericks- 
burg—and  blown  to  bloody  atoms  on 
the  field  of  battle,  or  alive  rotting  in 
some  rebel  prison,  Fm  content  and 
proud,  for  it's  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. And  I  myself,  old  as  I  am,  Pm 
going  too.  The  young  eyes  that  saw 
the  bright  flag  dance  so  long  when 
every  thing  laughed  with  promise,  shall 
see  it,  now  they're  old,  flap  defiance  to 
the  last  as  all  goes  down  in  war.  There's 
but  one  flag,  one  country  in  the  world 
for  me.    I  stand  by  them  both  forever." 

"What  you  say  is  well,"  answered 
the  stranger.    "  I  like  what  you  say." 

"  Well  I "  retorted  the  fiery  old  man, 
"  is  there  any  thing  better  ?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  better  than  what 
you  say,"  replied  the  other  firmly. 

Elkanah  cooled  down  instantly,  a 
little  perplexed  with  the  air  the  stran- 
ger had  of  cherishing  some  equal,  per- 
haps more  comprehending,  truth. 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is  draws  me 
so  to  yon,  and  makes  me  so  free-spoken 
on  a  short  acquaintance,"  he  said  pres- 
entiy,  in  a  kind  of  marvelling  way.  "  If 
it  was  the  Gk>od  Man  himself,  I  couldn't 
ieel  more  open-hearted  and  like  telling 
you  all  my  troubles.  Fve  told  you 
some  already.    You'll  stay  with  us  this 


evening?  Pray  do  I"  he  said  hastily. 
^*  Spend  the  night.  Stay  some  days. 
We'll  make  you  welcome.  I  want  to 
know  you  better,  sir." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  the  stranger, 
"but  I  can  only  spend  a  little  time 
with  you,  and  must  go  my  way  this 
evening." 

Elkanah  looked  rather  ruefiil. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  brightening,  "  you'll 
spend  the  evening,  anyway.  There'll 
be  a  lot  of  people  in,  by-and-by,  fix>m 
round  about.  We're  to  have  a  grand 
jollification  in  the  old  house.  Ah,  me ! 
The  last— the  last  1 " 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  inquir- 
ingly. 

"  I  win  tell  you,"  said  Elkanah  hur- 
riedly, hitching  up  his  chair  closer. 
"See  here,"  he  boomed  in  his  under- 
tone ;  "  I  haven't  told  any  one  yet,  but 
PU  fi*ee  my  mind  to  you,  for  I  feel  to 
do  it.  HishI  Pm  a  ruined  man.  A 
speculation — no  matter  what.  It's  fail- 
ed." 

The  stranger's  lips  parted,  and  his 
serene  &ce  looked  almost  roused. 

"i  shall  have  a  little  left.  Not  much," 
said  the  old  man  mournfully.  "But 
we'll  have  to  sell  this  place  where  Pve 
lived  so  many  years,  and  begin  the  world 
again.  In  my  old  age —seventy  years 
old,  sir— seventy  years.    It's  hard." 

The  stranger  laid  his  gentle  hand 
upon  the  old  man's  arm.  Elkanah 
quivered,  his  lip  trembled,  and  his 
eyes  grew  dim. 

"  Is  there  no  resource,"  said  the  car- 
penter. 

"None,"  replied  the  old  man,  with 
sardonic  bitterness.  "  Unless  it's  to  sell 
old  miser  Dyser's  picture.  Infernal  old 
doddi-po^olt  head  I  Old  crack-brain- 
ed, crazy  noddy-peak !  I  used  to  laugh 
over  it,  but  for  the  last  week  it's  been 
like  wormwood  and  gall  to  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  car- 
penter. 

"Pll  tell  you.  Another  story" — re- 
turned Elkanah,  half  savagely.  "I 
mentioned  that  old  Peter  Dyzer  left  me 
this  place.  I  was  a  young  fellow,  rather 
given  to  pleasure,  and  it  was  uncle's 
notion  that  farming  would  make  a  man 
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of  me.  Well,  it  did:  I  own  that  I 
came  down  here  from  Pennsylvania — 
my  State,  sir — ^my  State;  I  worked 
hard,  and  got  well  off  by  my  own  ex- 
ertions. At  forty,  I  married.  Well, 
except  a  scant  five  hundred  dollars,  the 
place  was  all  old  Peter  left  me.  Now, 
•  farming^s  like  any  other  business:  the 
more  capital  yon  put  in,  the  more  profit 
you'll  get  out  And,  save  the  ^e  hun- 
dred, rd  no  capital  I  had  to  put  in 
work.    I  did  it" 

"What  did  your  uncle  do  with  his 
money!"  asked  the  carpenter. 

"  He  hadn't  any,"  replied  Elkanah  in 
a  glowering,  muffled  roar.  "  Old  miser 
Dyzer,  as  they  called  him,  wasn't  as  rich 
as  people  rumored  him.  He  left  all  to 
me — this  place  and  all  that  it  contains, 
the  will  said.  Well,  the  place  itself  was 
all.  AIL  If  with  his  shrewdness  and 
elose  bargaining,  he'd  made  any  money, 
I  suppose  he  gave  it  to  loafer  Tomeny 
for  pictures,  and  the  miserable  old  billi- 
Teezee  drank  it  up  in  apple-brandy." 

"And  what  about  the  picture?" 
asked  the  carpenter. 

"O  jillery-poo  1 "  blurted  Elkanah, 
with  utter  contempt  "My  good  sir, 
pray  read  what  he  wrote  and  left  me 
in  this  bank-book.  I  was  reading  it 
this  afternoon.  Bead  it  aloud,  sir,  if 
youll  be  so  kind." 

The  stranger  slowly  took  the  little 
bank-book,  bound  in  dingy  red,  which 
the  old  man  had  produced  from  his 
skirt-pocket,  and  read  aloud  what  was 
written  there  in  a  stifiE^  bold  hand : 

Mr  EOcanak  Dyzer. 

JUtpeeted  Nephew  : 
I  Leone  you  AU.  Keep  the  Straight 
Iam,  Work  and  get  Wealth,  A  Man  not 
worth  Money^  i»  the  mott  Mieerable  Divell  in 
the  World,  excepting  Always  a  Man  who  is 
worth  Noting  EIh, 

Maintain  Open  Fires,  None  of  Count 
RvmfordU  New-Fangled  Stoves  for  Me, 
Putt  JPWes  on  Every  Hearth  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  Day,  if  your  Means  e^oord,  caU  in 
your  Neighbors  and  Friends,  and  Draw  Wide 
your  Curtains  that  your  light  may  be  Seen 
of  AU  Men,  Dress  the  Apartments  with 
Plenteous  Holly,     Tou  Cannot  have  Any  too 


Stand  Fast  by  the  Great  Hqmblie,  Live 
and  Die  in  the  Principles  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, the  Oreateet  Bhrlh  of  Time  in  this  Coun- 
try, and  his  Thoughts  and  Influence  of  Bieh 
Importance  to  us  All  Forever,  it  'Mattering 
Nothing  what  the  Federalists,  the  Tories,  and 
the  Dirndls  of  HeU  do  Say. 

No  Slaves.  All  Men  are  EquaL  Pay 
Wages  for  your  Labour.  Vote  and  Act  with 
Any  Party  that  Aims  to  Liberate  our  Bond- 
men, and  Make  Democracy  the  Absolute  Law 
of  our  Country,  We  must  Cut  Loose  from 
AU  the  Thinkings  and  Practises  of  the  Old 
World  in  Every  Respect. 

Cherish  Womankind,  They  Should  have 
Representation  and  Equal  Voice  in  the  Gov* 
emment  of  a  Free  Country,  What  Degrades 
Women  injures  Men,  Mothers  are  the  True 
Men  of  Any  Land.  Women  are  MerCs 
Equals,  and  great  Mothers  are  their  Supe- 
riours. 

I  Leave  you  the  ValtuAle  Paintings  of  the 
Oreat  Tonteny,  whose  Early  Loss  at  the  Ad- 
vanced Age  of  Sixty  Years,  I  must  Deplore. 
Tou  wiU  Treasure  them  and  Not  Dispose  of 
Any,  excepting  in  the  Event  herein  Set  Forth. 

When  Ten  Tears  have  Past  by,  I  Enjoin 
you,  or  your  Heir  or  Heirs  to  Cover  and  Ex- 
pwnge  with  sever  all  Coats  of  Paint,  the  Por- 
trait  of  Me  in  My  Character  of  Judas  grasp- 
ing the  Bag.  This  I  Suffer  to  Remain  so 
Long  that  you  May  be  Daily  Counselled 
against  the  Sin  of  Greed  which  is  in  ^ 
Dyeer  Blood,  and  May  work  lU,  The  Com^ 
panion  Painting  of  the  Oood  Man  Christ  in 
His  True  Aspect,  I  do  Solemnly  Ef^oin  you 
to  Leave  Where  it  Now  is  Placed;  exeeptinff 
Only  should  the  Estate  by  Embarrassment  or 
Loss  be  about  to  Pass  from  your  Ownership, 
or  that  of  your  Lawful  Heirs,  in  whi^ 
Event  you  or  They,  as  Provided  in  My  WiU, 
Must  Sell  the  Painting  at  iU  Value.  B  is 
Esteemed  by  an  Excellent  Virtuoso  in  such 
Matters,  to  be  Worth  Fifty  Thousand  Dol- 
lars in  Ooold. 

Tour  uncle. 

Peter  Dyser. 

The  reading  concluded  with  a  sort  of 
angry  groan,  ending  in  a  snort,  from 

"Where  is  this  picture?"  said  the 
carpenter. 

Elkanah  rose  with  a  beckoning  ges- 
ture, and  they  both  passed  into  the 
a4|oining  room,  lit  by  lamps  and  fire- 
light, and  all  bosky  with  ereigieen. 
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The  jamb  or  face  of  the  fireplace  was 
paneled  with  solid  oak.  The  right- 
hand  aide,  where  the  picture  of  Jadas 
had  been,  was  painted  oyer  in  oak-grain. 
On  the  other  side  was  a  lUll-length 
figure,  about  two  feet  high,  in  a  daric 
gaberdine,  with  a  rosy  face,  gray  hair, 
and  ahort  white  beard,  the  whole  en- 
margiiied  by  a  clumsy  imitation  of  a 
wreath  of  holly4eaTe8  and  scarlet  ber- 
ries. As  a  work  of  art,  it  was  utterly 
worthless,  though  not  without  a  certain 
pleasing  effect,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
blurring  of  the  outlines,  and  the  obscur- 
ity of  the  once  staring  colors  which  the 
wood  had  absorbed.  Aided  by  the 
dimness  into  which  its  hues  and  lines 
had  &l]en,  it  did  have,  as  the  old  man 
had  said,  a  curious  general  resemblance 
to  the  gray  carpenter,  who  stood  with  a 
lamp  in  his  hand  examining  it  with  a 
fixity  of  attention  which  it  certainly  did 
not  deserve. 

« That's  it,''  said  Elkanah,  with  a 
disdainful  snifT,  as  the  other  concluded 
his  scrutiny.  ^That^s  the  precious 
geml  Worth  about  two  York  sbiUings, 
I  say.    What  say  you  ?  " 

•*  I  am  of  your  unde  Peter's  judg- 
ment," replied  the  carpenter,  composed- 
ly.   "  Fifty  thousand  dollars,  I  say." 

Elkanah  glared  at  hihi,  his  face  ablaze, 
his  Toiee  choking  with  sudden  rage. 
The  carpenter  opposed  resistance  to  the 
S^Uire,  with  a  look  firm,  impaasive,  in- 
domitable as  a  fortress-walL  The  old 
man'a  anger  rebounded  ilrom  it,  bafEled, 
as  a  lion  might  rebound,  leaping  against 
stone ;  and,  with  a  gasp,  he  bounced  to 
the  otiier  end  of  the  room. 

'^All  right,  sir,"  he  said,  wheeling 
about,  and  coming  back  with  polite 
smiles  and  bows,  in  which  smothered 
Any,  sarcastic  amusement,  and  deference 
were  all  expressed  and  blended.  "I 
respect  you  yery  much,  sir.  I  do  in- 
deed. And  eyery  one  is  entitled  to  his 
<^nnion.  Pardon  me,  but,  if  you  please, 
we'll  not  discuss  this  matter  further. 
Fd  really  rather  not,  if  you'll  indulge 
me." 

He  saw  that  the  carpenter  was  look- 
ing past  him,  with  heayy-lidded,  drain- 
ing gaze,  into  the  other  room,  and  he 


turned.  Faulkn^  and  Emily  were  there, 
yiyid  in  the  fire-sheen,  murmuring  to 
each  other,  in  enchanted  attitudes.  Be* 
hind,  in  shfdow,  at  a  window,  with 
reyerted  head  and  chewing  lip,  pale, 
silent,  yengefyil,  was  John.  Ttte  car- 
penter, with  moyeless  eyes,  was  absorb- 
ing it  all. 

"Oh,"  said  Elkanah,  with  a  slight 
moyement ;  "  my  boy  John— the  one  at 
the  window.  The  other's  his  friend. 
And  that's  John's  wife,  EmUy.  Gome 
in,  sir ;  rU  introduce  you." 

"  What  is  the  friend's  name  ? "  asked 
the  carpenter  quietly,  without  moying. 

"Faulkner,  sir — Michael  Faulkner. 
Son  of  the  General,"  replied  Elkanah. 

"  A  sweet  boy,"  said  the  carpenter,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  afifection.  "A  bom 
lover." 

Elkanah,  already  moying  to  the  door, 
fiirted  about,  slapping  his  hands  to- 
gether. 

"By  the  big  Pedeel  A  hitl"  he 
exclaimed.  "You'ye  said  the  word." 
And  he  looked  at  the  carpenter  mean- 
ingly, and  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

Mrs.  Dyzer,  Tom,  and  Fanny  Red- 
wood at  that  moment  entared  the  fire- 
lit  apartment,  and  the  next  the  whole 
fiunily,  gathered  in  its  lights  and  shad- 
ows, were  gazing  with  mute  faces  all 
turned  one  way  in  curious  wonder  and 
interest,  at  what  seemed  the  grand 
original  of  Peter  Dyzer's  rude  picture, 
coming  in  with  Elkanah  from  the  pan- 
eled room,  with  his  strange  aspect  of 
blended  youth  and  age,  his  child  sweet- 
ness, his  prophet  majesty,  his  look  of 
rosy  innocence  and  gray  wisdom. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
likeness  ?  "  chirruped  Elkanah,  proudly 
beaming.  "  At  my  particular  request, 
he's  come  off  the  oak  fireplace  to  spend 
the  evening.    My  Mend,  Mr.  Carpenter." 

They  all  bowed  smilingly,  but  still  id 
Bome  wonder,  and,  before  the  old  man 
could  proceed  to  the  more  special  intro- 
ductions, the  carpenter,  somewhat  to 
his  amazement,  yet  in  a  way  quite  in 
keeping  with  his  unconventional  aspect 
and  manner,  was  moying  with  a  sort  of 
measured  alertness  among  the  group, 
paying  his  simple  and  affectionate  ad- 
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dresses  to  eocli  person,  with  the  air  of 
being  already  on  fiunlliar  terms  with 
them,  and  of  knowing  all  about  them ; 
thus  establishing  himself  in  close  rap- 
port  with  eyery  one,  as  only  a  man  of 
powerM  intuitions,  Tivid  impressions, 
and  great  magnetic  force  and  dignity 
could  have  done,  and  leaving  them  with 
a  sense  as  if  something  electric  and 
very  sweet  had  swept  through  them. 
To  each  he  gave  his  hand  with  some  apt 
word ;  but  coming  to  Faulkner,  he  put 
his  arm  around  him,  and,  drawing  him 
to  his  breast,  lightly  kissed  him  on  the 
forehead,  saying  gently,  "  My  son." 

The  tender  voice,  the  unusual  daring 
action,  which  sent  sweet  lightning 
through  Faulkner's  veins,  left  the  others 
with  a  soft,  mysterious  thrill.  They 
stood  like  enchanted  figures,  statue-still, 
in  the  dancing  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  leafy  room.  In  the  hallowed  quiet, 
the  wind-harp  was  sounding. 

"WeUI"  cried  Elkanah,  breaking 
the  momentary  muteness,  and  bursting 
into  laughter,  "  this  is  jolly  I  Mr.  Car- 
penter, you're  a  new  face,  but  we  count 
you  an  old  friend.  I  shant  wonder  if 
you  turn  out  to  be  uncle  Peter's  Good 
Man  himself,  after  alL  Make  yourself 
at  home,  sir.  "We  all  like  you  well. 
The  company's  coming,  and,  hey  1  but 
well  have  a  staving  jamboree  I  There'll 
be  a  swingeiug  supper  by-and-by.  And 
refreshments  soon.  You'll  say,  sir,  that 
l^Irs.  Dyzer's  apple-toddy  is  the  best  you 
ever  drank  in  your  life.  And  if  Miss 
Faulkner  there,  who  gets  such  sweet 
love-tokens,  doesn't  entirely  change 
characters  with  Mr.  Redwood  here, 
who  doesn't  get  any — (never  mind, 
Fanny  my  robin,  therell  be  plenty  for 
you  when  you  get  to  the  hallelujah 
meadows,  if  not  sooner)— he'll  make  you 
a  punch,  sir,  that  you'll  say  is  the  best 
you  ever  drank,  too.  He's  a  rouser  to 
make  punch,  I  tell  you,  though  he  only 
sips  it  like  a  lady  himself.  And  I've 
Bo'drbon  in  my  cellar,  sir,  twenty-five 
years  old ;  and  Sherry,  and  a  Madeira, 
sir,  that's  enough  to  make  the  island 
blush  for  shame  redder  than  the  cochi- 
neal they  say  its  gone  to  grrowing.  Oh, 
but  we'll   have  a   most  flambustuous 


timet  Excuse  us,  sir,  if  we  seem  to 
n^lect  you  &  little  for  a  half  hour  or 
so.  You  came  eariy,  and  we've  a  few 
preparations  to  make  stUl.  But  make 
yourself  at  home,  sir.  Take  the  liberty 
of  the  house.  Walk  through,  or— walk 
through.  The  rooms  are  all  open.  And 
dumfoodledoodebusticate  me,"  he  con- 
cluded with  a  sturdy  roar  of  glee,  **  if 
we  don't  have  one  thundering  staver  of 
a  Christmas  Eve,  if  it's  the  last  1 " 

And  so  ending,  amidst  general  merri- 
ment, the  grand  old  Pennsylvania  giant 
strode  away  with  flamboyant  gayety, 
and  a  step  that  shook  the  floor. 


m. 

The  company  dispersed,  some  wander- 
ing, some  busied  with  minor  airango* 
ments  for  the  evening.  Little  Lilian  sat 
silent  in  pensive,  deep  delight,  satisfied 
beyond  words  with  the  presence  of  him 
she  had  long  looked  for,  and  sometimes 
listening  to  the  holy  murmur  of  the 
wind-harp.  The  carpenter,  taking,  as 
he  had  been  bidden,  the  liberty  of  the 
house,  was  roaming  fh>m  room  to  room, 
absorbing  all,  often  returning  to  the  fire- 
lit  chamber,  and  always  passing  beyond 
to  pause  before  the  picture. 

In  these  joumeyings,  he  now-and-then 
met  solitary  members  of  the  group  with 
which  he  had  so  ingratiated  himself^ 
and  each  time,  as  if  to  strengthen  his 
hold  upon  th^n,  he  paused  for  a  word. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  he  came  upon 
Faulkner.  The  young  man  was  stand- 
ing in  the  firelit  room,  with  clasped 
hands  drooped,  in  his  wonted  attitude 
of  singular  grace,  tranced  in  musing. 

**I  was  thinking  of  yon,"  he  said, 
dreamfhily,  lifting  his  dark,  tender  eyes 
to  the  carpenter's  face  as  the  laUer 
approached  him. 

The  carpenter  put  his  arm  around 
him,  and  drew  him  to  his  breast.  Faulk- 
ner, a  little  faint  with  emotion,  let  his 
head  droop  upon  the  stalwart  bosom. 

"  When  I  saw  you,  I  loved  you,"  said 
the  gray  stranger. 

"And  I,"  returned  the  youog  man, 
looking  up  with  frank  aflection.    "  You 
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made  me  feel  the  reality  of  something  I 
thought  an  abstraction." 

"The  love  passing  the  love  of  wo- 
men," said  the  carpenter. 

"The  same,"  answered  the  youth. 
"  The  love  of  Shakespeare  for  the  un- 
known, David  for  Jonathan,  John  for 
the  Redeemer.    The  manly  love." 

The  carpenter  held  him  for  a  moment 
gathered  to  his  heart,  then  silently  re- 
leased him,  and  paced  away. 

He  had  a  noiseless  movement,  not  at 
all  stealthy,  but  that  of  a  man  of  gentle 
soul  and  breeding,  and  so  he  often  came 
upon  the  others  when  they  did  not 
know  he  was  near.  It  was  thus  he 
found  the  charming  Fanny,  in  the  same 
apartment,  innocently  dreaming  upon 
the  fire,  and  like  a  rose  in  bloom.  She 
started,  but  into  her  habitual  caressing 
curtsey,  as  she  saw  him  close  by. 

"  Joy  and  salutation,  sweet  child  and 
darling,"  he  said  with  fondest  smiling. 
"Thou  art  like  some  torch,  perfumed 
and  scarlet." 

The  lovely  Fanny  glowed  to  burning 
crimson  at  this  dazzling  orientalism, 
and  conscious,  too,  of  the  fatherly  affec- 
tion of  his  first  address,  forgot  to  curt- 
sey, and  instinctively  drew  nigh  him 
for  a  moment ;  then  with  that  expres- 
sion only,  and  with  innocent,  gratefhl 
eyes,  drew  backward,  and,  bending  and 
blu^iing,  sidled  away.  ^ 

The  carpenter  continued  his  perambu- 
lations. A.  little  while  after  he  came 
upon  John,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  lighted  apartment  across  the  passage 
way,  gazing,  with  arms  tightly  folded, 
and  face  of  gloomfUl  misery,  through 
the  doorways  to  the  second  room  be- 
yond, where  Emily  and  Faulkner  were 
walking  together. 

"  We  meet  again,"  said  the  carpenter, 
cheerily,  extending  his  hand,  which  the 
young  man  instantly  grasped  in  his  own. 
The  caipenter  held  it  long,  with  well- 
retumed  pressure.  "This  from  me, 
dear  comrade,"  he  said  with  martial 
afiection.    "  From  me,  lover  of  soldiers." 

John's  face  kindled  in  its  pallor,  with 
pride,  with  pleasure,  with  secret,  sturdy 
liking,  at  the  magnetic  grasp,  the  foun- 
tain-opening words ;  and,  forgetting  for 


the  moment  his  trouble,  he  looked  wist- 
ftdly  after  the  gray  Mend,  as  the  lattei 
went  on  to  the  second  room  beyond. 

Faulkner  paced  slowly  off  at  his  ap- 
proach, leaving  Emily  standing  musing- 
ly alone.  She  looked  up,  mildly  smiling, 
as  the  carpenter  drew  near. 

"  Well  met  again,  daughter,"  he  said 
fondly,  pausing  before  her.  "  Dear  ever 
to  me,  the  true  wife  of  my  soldier." 
And  bending  his  grand  and  gentle  head, 
he  went  by. 

One  would  have  thought  that  he  had 
struck  some  chord.  Emily,  dimly  star- 
tled, thrilled  and  pleased,  stood  faintly 
flushing,  her  eyes  cast  down,  her  hand 
on  her  bosom,  breathlessly  considering, 
with  the  air  of  one  coming  ft-om  a  dream. 
Presently  she  looked  up.  The  carpenter 
had  disappeared. 

Meanwhile,  Tom,  who  had  been  scout- 
ing around  after  the  beauteous  Fanny, 
without  being  able  to  come  up  with  her, 
at  last  found  her  in  the  fireUt  room,  with 
none  but  little  pensive  Lilian  present. 
Here  was  his  chance,  he  thought,  and, 
with  a  loud  "  hem,"  in  he  walked,  bold 
as  a  lion  on  the  threshold,  but  meek  as 
any  lamb  when  he  got  near  her.  Des- 
perate, however,  he  made  an  effort,  stam- 
mered inarticulately  and  finally  said — 
yes,  actually  said — that  it  was  a  fine 
evening  1  Fanny  at  once  replied,  very 
innocently  that  it  was ;  and  in  a  moment, 
Tom  having  exhausted  the  fresh  and 
engaging  topic  of  the  weather,  and  hav- 
ing half  turned  away  in  whirling  em- 
barrassment as  to  the  next  thing  to  say, 
she,  curtseying  from  him  in  the  most 
unconscious  manner,  vanished  into  old 
Peter  Dyzer's  room. 

"  It's  no  use,"  said  poor  Tom,  talking 
aloud  to  himself  after  his  father's  style, 
in  his  new  abandonment.  "She's  too 
good  for  me,  anyway.  Pm  going  to 
the  war — that's  a  comfort.  And  Pve 
got  the  lock  of  her  hair  that  Emily 
snipped  off  for  me— that's  another.  She 
doesn't  care  a  hooter  for  me — not  one 
hooter." 

"  Think  so  ?  "  said  a  blunt  voice. 

Tom  reddened  like  fire.  The  carpenter 
was  near  him,  with  pursed  mouth,  smil- 
ing. 
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"  Yes,  I  do,"  bhirted  poor  Tom,  stoat- 
ly,  seeing  no  other  way  oat  of  Hie  mat- 
ter now.  Bare  open  confeeeion  to  this 
old  friendly  father.  <<  Kie  always  gets 
away  from  me  when  I  come  up  to  her." 

'^  Because  she  loves  you,"  bluffly  said 
the  carpenter. 

Tom  stared,  with  rolling  eyes,  at  this 
astounding  announcement. 

"See  here,  my  boy,"  said  the  old 
stranger,  "  are  you  courageous  ?  " 

"  Beceshll  find  out  before  long,"  re- 
plied Tom,  indignantly.  "Fd  face  a 
battery." 

"VeryweU.  Let's  see  if  you  can  fiice 
a  girl,"  said  the  carpenter.  "  Ton  just 
go  in  there,  my  boy,  walk  up  to  her 
prompt,  and  say,  *  Fanny,  I  lore  you.' 
See  what  that  will  do.    Go,  now." 

Tom  started  off  with  sudden  ralor, 
into  the  next  room.  What  took  place 
there  during  the  next  two  minutes,  shall 
not  be  revealed ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  out  came  Tom,  swelling  with  pride, 
and  grinning  with  victory,  arm  in  arm 
with  the  lovely  Fanny,  whose  heart- 
shaped  &ce,  sufilised  with  heightened 
bloom,  had  the  most  curious  air  of  un- 
conscious innocence  imaginable.  The 
old  carpenter  gazed  at  them,  with  head 
bent  sideways,  pursed  mouth  and  peer- 
ing eyes,  and  a  smile  almost  jovial  if  it 
had  not  been  so  gentle,  as  they  passed 
slowly  by. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  old  Elksr 
nah,  having  concluded  his  share  in  the 
little  arrangements,  was  sauntering 
through  the  passage,  when  he  suddenly 
heard  his  wife  laughing,  and,  as  he 
thought,  hysterically.  The  old  man 
started  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  grew 
cold  and  pale,  and  listened.  In  a  mo- 
ment, again  came  the  laughter,  this 
time  more  assuring,  and  evidently  pro- 
ceeding ,frt>m  the  room  with  the  pic- 
ture. 

"Great  God  1"  he  murmured.  "Kuth 
Dyzer  laughing  I  My  old  wife  laugh- 
ing I  That's  a  sound  we  havent  had 
in  this  house  for  many  a  day.  What's 
happened  ? " 

He  stole  cautiously  into  the  firelit 
room,  where  little  Lilian  sat  alone,  and 
gazed  with  blinking  eyes  into  the  apart- 


ment beyond.  To  his  utter  amazement, 
there  stood  his  wife,  close  to  the  serene- 
ly smiling  stranger,  with  her  apron  held 
to  her  face,  laughing  witii  all  her  might, 
quivming  all  over  with  unoontroUable 
joy.  He  saw  the  carpenter's*  lips  move, 
as  if  uttering  some  brief  w<»rd,  and  in- 
stantly her  mirth  was  restrained. 

Elkanah  slapped  his  handa  on  his 
thighs,  and  burst  into  noisy  glee. 
The  carpenter  paced  slowly  o£^  and 
Mrs.  Dyzer  came  dancing  out  to  her 
husband,  perfectly  radiant,  with  skirts 
and  ribbons  fluttering  and  waving  in 
the  leaping  bloom  of  the  fire,  flung  her 
arms  around  his  nedc,  gave  him  one 
smacking  kiss,  and,  before  he  could 
snatch  her  to  kiss  back,  she  was  off, 
and  actually  running  away. 

The  old  man  started  after  her  with 
a  bound,  stopped,  swayed,  and  broke 
into  laughter,  wit^  his  eyes  blind  with 
tears. 

"  Ruth,  Ruth,  old  darling,  old  rose  for- 
ever sweet,  my  robin  red,  my  joy,  come 
back — come  back  to  me  I"  he  cried 
with  grofnng  arms,  and  spluttering 
mirth  and  tears,  and  eyes  that  vainly 
strove  for  undimmed  vision.  "Oome 
back — come  back  to  me,  old  sweetheart 
dear !  She's  g<me.  O  Lord,  she  kksed 
me  I  The  old  wife's  not  going,  after  all. 
The  red-hot  devil,  harpoon-tailed  and 
homed,  take  the  estate  and  welcome — 
Tve  got  my  old  wife  still  1  And  she's 
laughing  I  Ruth  Dyzer's  laughing  I  My 
Goddlemityl  what  a  young  fool  I  am  I " 
he  burst  out  with  a  fresh  peal,  wi{nng 
his  eyes  with  his  sleeve.  "  Now  what 
made  her  lau^f  Oh,by€^rgeI  Mas- 
ter Carpenter,  you've  got  jok^  inch- 
deep  with  cream  in  you,  to  make  Ruth 
Dyzer  laugh  t  My  conscience  1  what  was 
he  saying  to  her  to  make  her  laugh  t 
And  she  ran  out  and  kissed  me.  O 
Lord !  O  Lord  I "  And  whistling  soft- 
ly, he  began  to  dance  with  an  air  of 
deliberation  ludicrous  to  see. 

"  Pretty  doings  for  old  folks,  I  say," 
said  the  small  elfin  voice  from  tiie 
hearth. 

Old  Elkanah  stopped  with  a  leg  in 
the  air,  stared  at  the  demure  midget, 
serenely  rocking  herself  with  dolly,  and 
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wi&  a  peal  of  mirth,  strode  from  tlie 
nxNou 

A  little  while,  and  the  leaiy  cayem, 
redly  glowing  then  in  shadowy  glooin, 
beheld  a  darker  drama.  John,  white 
as  death,  was  there,  with  diewing 
mouth  and  dnok-lit  eyes.  Beyond,  in 
the  fbller  and  paler  light  of  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  standing  together,  their  backs 
tamed  towards  him,  were  Faulkner  and 
Smily.  He  watched  them  through  the 
doorway.  The  dream,  the  inyindble 
sweet  madness,  hardly  disturbed  as  yet, 
had  letumed  upon  ^em,  and,  though 
their  lips  had  neFsr  breathed  a  word, 
nor  their  hearts  awakened  to  a  sense 
0^  the  reality,  their  fi>rms  in  erery  sen- 
tiBient,  in  eyery  trait  and  curye,  be- 
trayed their  love.  He  saw  it  all.  It 
Wis  unmistakable  now.  He  had  meant 
to  wait  only  to  be  ftilly  assured  that  it 
was  so — ^then,  never  to  qteak  one  w(»d, 
but  return  to  the  army,  and  spend  his 
Bilent  disdain  in  death  upon  the  enemy^s 
lines.  But  the  experience  of  war,  which 
had  been  his  already,  giyes  strange  direo- 
tions  to  men's  after-thoughts  and  lives. 
There  stood  the  false,  false  friend— the 
lalse,  false  wife,  that  he  had  loved. 
Here,  by  the  fireside  near  him,  wss  his 
child;  afieur,  deep  in  its  winter-grave, 
was  the  baby-dailing  that  he  mourned. 
And  there,  their  mother  in  her  treason, 
and  near  her,  with  poisoning  charm  and 
heU-bom  beauty,  he  who  had  allured 
her.  By  all  the  depth  of  his  former 
love  for  him,  rose  high  to  the  utmost 
wdkin  of  his  life,  his  toirent-suige  of 
hatred.  To  burst  in  upon  him— to 
cleave  through  to  the  very  neck  in 
blood  that  fair  young  head  of  curls  I — 
Something  shot  through  him— he  be- 
came tense  and  hard  through  all  his' 
frame,  as  if  transfcnrmed  to  animate 
iron — a  dreadful  ether  spread  dilating 
through  his  veins — mad,  deaf,  and 
blind,  he  whirled  without  a  sound, 
slung  up  the  hatchet  from  the  hearth, 
and  rushed  with  a  thick,  red  darkness 
bellowing  in  his  brain 

The  hatchet  was  torn  from  his  hand, 
and  he  was  held  in  clamps  of  adamant 
In  that  tremendous  dutch,  the  very  de- 
sire to  struggle  sank  from  him,  and  he 


became  strengthlees  and  icy-cold.  Glim 
mering  through  the  feuling  darkness  of 
his  mind,  he  saw  the  carpenter. 

"You  are  hasty,  young  man,''  the 
latter  said,  with  stem  composure. 

John  glared  at  him  with  glassy  eyes. 
The  cold  sweat  stood  upon  his  face. 
He  felt,  with  agonizing  shame,  like 
some  helpless  brate,  cau^^t  in  the  toils, 
and  confronted  by  a  man. 

"  You  do  not  understand  this  matter 
at  all,"  said  the  carpenter,  q>eaking  slow- 
ly. "  I  do.  There  is  nothing  that  will 
not  come  right.    Leave  it  to  me." 

He  released  him.  The  very  acticm 
implied  a  grandeur  of  serenity  and  con- 
fidence which  was  all-mighty.  John 
trembled. 

"  My  comrade,  I  love  you,"  said  the 
carpenter,  still  q>eaking  slowly.  "  Lean 
the  weight  of  your  heart  upon  me. 
Trust  me  welL  Go,  now,  and  walk  in 
the  cold  air.  Come  not  back  here  till 
you  can  come,  a  man." 

John  stood  motionless,  with  bowed 
head. 

"  I  trust  you,"  he  hoarsely  faltered  at 
length.  And,  without  another  word, 
he  got  his  hat,  and  went  out  of  doors. 

The  carpenter  remained  still  till  he 
heard  the  shutting  of  the  door;  then 
silently  laid  down  the  hatchet,  and  took 
the  large  oaken  chair,  beside  the  little 
girL  She  rose,  and  came  to  stand  be- 
tween his  knees.  His  left  hand  caressed 
her  curly  head ;  his  right  lay  upon  his 
knee ;  his  eyes  mused  vacantly. 

"I  feU  down  once,  and  broke  my 
ankle ;  and  sometimes  it  makes  me  lame. 
Tm  lame  now,"  said  the  little  prattler, 
with  great  cheerftdness. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  carpenter. 

"  But  nobody  told  you,"  she  returned, 
earnestly.  "  How  could  you  know  it  ? 
By  your  magic  art  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  the  carpenter,  seemingly 
unamused  by  the  big  old  phrase  of  the 
tiny  mouth. 

In  a  minute,  Emily  came  in  alone. 
She  looked  strangely  restless.  A  hectic 
spot  burned  in  her  dieek.  Her  blue 
eyes  were  brilliant  with  uneasy  fire. 
For  a  few  moments,  she  silently  flitted 
about  the  room,  occasionally  glancing 
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at  the  carpenter,  who  never  looked  at 
her.  At  length  she  came  to  him,  and, 
kneeling  down,  began  a  pretence  of  ad- 
justing the  child^s  drees.  A  keen  eye 
might  haye  divined  that  her  only  desire 
was  to  be  near  him. 

"  It  is  not  your  only  child  ? "  he  said 
quietly,  without  moving. 

She  was  still  for  a  moment 

"No,"  she  answered,  gently.  "We 
had  another.    He  is  dead." 

The  presence  of  the  stranger  seemed 
to  rest  her.  She  remained  kneeling, 
very  still,  with  bent  head,  in  his  sooth- 
ing neighboihood.  Her  soul  appeared 
to  know  its  first  term  of  titter  peace  for 
many  days. 

"You  think  of  him?"  said  the  car- 
penter, in  a  deep,  hushed  voice. 

For  a  little  while  she  was  silent 
Then,  gradually,  she  lifted  her  face  to 
his,  pale  and  wan,  and  exalted  with  un- 
utterable tender  sorrow. 

"Yes.  I  think  of  him,"  she  murmured 
fervidly  and  slowly.  "Sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  all  the  under-currents  of  my 
life  ran  only  to  him." 

He  gazed  in  silence  upon  her  rapt 
countenance,  with  a  look  of  sweet  solem- 
nity, and  his  deep  voice  issued  in  meas- 
ured cadences  upon  the  sacred  pause, 
like  balm,  like  dew,  like  dear,  celestial 
music. 

"Think  of  him  always,"  he  said, 
"and  with  the  thought  of  him,  my 
daughter,  be  your  life  kept  noble.  Nor 
deem  him  separated  fh)m  you  forever, 
who,  in  the  peace  of  heaven,  yearns  to 
his  mother's  arms.  Behold,  the  high 
soul  returns  to  its  darlings — the  deep 
heart  shall  find  its  own  1  BeautiM  in 
their  pure  brightness  are  the  early  dead. 
Beautiful  is  death— Consoler,  Sanctifier, 
Redeemer — beautiful  as  life  is  beautiful, 
when  to  the  best  self  true.  Nor  in 
death,  nor  in  life,  shall  there  be  any  loss, 
nor  doubt,  nor  change,  to  the  well-be- 
lieving and  deep-beloving  heart.  The 
true  wife  shall  not  fail  from  her  hus- 
band. The  true  mother  cannot  lose  her 
child." 

She  bent  her  head,  brooding  on  the 
indeterminate  and  mystic  words,  and  in 
a  moment,  he  felt  a  warm  tear  drop 


upon  the  hand  which  rested  on  hia 
knee.  Then,  with  a  sudden,  passionate 
movement,  she  pressed  her  lips  to  his 
handy  and  rose,  and  flitted  f^om  the 
room. 

The  carpenter  stooped  quickly,  lifted 
the  little  g^l,  and  gathered  her  to  his 
bosom.  She  snuggled  close  to  him,  her 
little  arms  around  his  neck,  her  face 
concealed,  her  yellow  curb  mingling  with 
his  beard.  His  gray  head  bent  above 
her  in  the  happy  firelight,  and  his  lipe 
murmured,  "  Saved." 

They  sat  quietly  for  a  while.  At  last 
John  came  in,  perfectly  calm,  and  even 
cheerful,  and  stood  by  the  mantel,  gaz- 
ing at  the  fire.  Presently  entered  Tom 
and  Fanny.  Then  Mrs.  Dyzer,  strange- 
ly joyous,  with  a  beaming  glance  at  the 
carpenter,  as  she  sat  down  before  the 
hearth.  Then  Faulkner.  Lastly,  and 
together,  Emily  and  old  Elkanah.  Emi- 
ly, as  nobody  but  the  all-noticing  car- 
penter observed,  had  been  weeping. 
But  she  looked  very  happy,  and,  with  a 
sort  of  virginal  timidity,  took  a  seat 
near  her  husband. 

"  Well  I "  said  the  old  man,  looking 
around  him,  with  lion-smiling,  "hero 
we  are,  all  together  again,  like  Nebu- 
chadnezzar Brown's  cows,  when  he  had 
but  one.  And  now,"  he  added,  plump- 
ing down  into  a  chair,  "  by  the  grand 
gorrifications,  Mrs.  Ruth  Dyzer,  Fm 
going  to  have  an  explanation  I  You'll 
please  to  tell  me,  lady  madam,  what 
was  that  joke  of  Mr.  Good  Man's  there, 
with  four  inches  of  fat  on  its  ribs,  that 
made  you  laugh  ?  •  Out  with  it,  now  I " 

Mrs.  Dyzer  clapped  her  apron  to  her 
face,  and  laughed  till  she  shook. 

"  He  told  me  my  fortune,"  she  gasped 
'presently. 

"  The  devil  he  did  I "  said  Elkanah. 

The  carpenter  was  looking  with  a 
roused,  intuitive  face  at  the  countenance 
of  Faulkner,  on  which  there  was  a 
strange  expression.  The  knowledge  of 
his  passion  for  Emily  was  there,  new- 
come  to  him,  with  no  intention  of  re- 
treating. The  carpenter  read  him  like 
an  open  page. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said,  with  his  stem 
eyes  still  on  the  young  man,  hastily  put- 
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ting  down  tlie  Httle  goL  ^I  can  tell 
fortunes.    Didn't  yon  know  that  t " 

He  rose  with  an  alacrity  he  had  not 
yet  shown,  and  took  ihe  hatchet  from 
the  hearth. 

"  Yon  come  in  here,  one  by  one,"  he 
said,  moving  towards  Peter  Dyzer's 
room,  "  and  HI  tell  yon  your  fortunes." 
The  next  instant  he  was  inside,  and 
had  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

They  staled  at  each  other,  and  then 
burst  into  general  uproarious  laughter. 

"What  the  deuce  did  he  take  the 
h&tchet  for  t "  spluttered  old  Elkanah, 
shaking  all  over. 

'*  Perhaps  he's  going  to  tell  the  for- 
tunes by  axionomancy,  like  Her  Trippa 
to  Panurge,"  said  tiie  jesting  Faulkner. 
*'  It  needs  a  hatchet  for  that." 

"  Well,  who's  going  first  ? "  cried  the 
old  man,  with  gayety. 

"  I'm  going,  my  own  self,"  said  Httle 
Lilian.  And  suddenly  in  she  went, 
limping,  and  shut  the  door  behind  her, 
while  they  all  stared. 

The  carpenter  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  lonely  room.  He  bent,  and  took 
her  up  on  his  breast 

"All  good,  all  joy  for  you,  sweet 
baby,"  he  said.  "  To  be  well  of  your 
lame  knee ;  to  live  long  and  happy ;  to 
remember  me  always ;  to  grow  up  beau- 
tiful and  good  and  strong ;  to  die  yery 
old,  and  become  a  splendid  angeL  That 
b  your  fortune,  sweet  babe  and  dar- 
ling." 

He  set  her  down.  The  little  one, 
without  one  word,  tottled  out,  closing 
the  door,  and,  amidst  a  general  peal  of 
merriment,  resumed  her  chair,  with  a 
face  of  soltoin  satisfaction. 

"  What  did  he  say,  yellow-bird  ? " 
cried  Elkanah. 

"  I  won't  tell  nobody,"  she  serenely 
answered. 

They  all  roared  together. 

"Well,  what  did  he  do  with  the 
hatchet!"  asked  another. 

"  He  had  it  up  on  the  mantelpiece," 
she  replied,  positively. 

They  all  roared  again,  being  now  in 
that  condition  in  which  people  laugh  at 
any  thing. 

"  But  see  how  solemn  she  looks,"  put 


in  Faulkner,  as  the  mirth  subsided. 
"  'Pon  my  word,  it's  like  the  cave  of 
Trophonius,  where  they  went  in  gay 
and  came  out  sad  I " 

"  Well,  who  next  ?  By  Crackle  I  this 
is  fun  I "  shouted  the  old  man.  "  Who 
next  for  the  cave  of  Trophonius  ?  " 

There  was  a  general  tumult  Every 
body  wanted  Elkanah  V>  go,  but,  red 
with  glee,  he  resisted. 

"ni  go,"  said  Faulkner,  starting 
away,  smiling.  "  See  how  gay  I  am," 
he  playftiUy  added,  turning  when  near 
the  door.    "  But  Til  come  out  sad." 

The  door  closed  upon  his  face  of  play- 
ftil  warning,  and,  left  together,  they 
waited,  listening  to  the  inarticulate 
murmur  of  voices  from  within* 

The  carpenter  still  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room. 

"Welcome,  sweet  boy,"  he  said,  as 
Faulkner  advanced  gayly.  "  Welcome, 
thou  in  whom  mixes  the  perfumed  na- 
ture of  woman  with  so  much  of  man- 
liness I  I  greet  you,  bom  lover  of 
women  I " 

"  Lover  of  you,"  said  Faulkner,  blush- 
ing coyly,  with  down-dropped  lashes, 
and  drooping  into  a  posture  of  leopard- 
grace. 

"  Lover  of  Emily  Byzer.  Beguiler  of 
a  wife.  Betrayer  of  a  friend,"  was  the 
stem,  low  answer. 

Three  sentences — ^three  "blows — three 
claps  of  awakening  thunder.  Faulkner 
turned  deathly  white,  staggered,  stood 
still,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
which  slowly  reddened  into  a  dark 
brand.  In  the  other  room  the  laughter 
was  ringing  loud. 

"  What  fortune  for  him  who  dreams 
when  he  should  wake  9 "  said  the  stem 
and  heavy  voice,  after  as  dread  pause. 
"What  fortune  for  the  youth,  slave 
to  amativeness,  misnamed  Love,  who 
should  be  its  hardy  and  virile  master  ? " 

The  young  man  gazed  at  him  with 
dark,  burning,  woful  eyes,  like  one 
struck  with  sudden  despair  and  agony 
into  stone. 

"Go  on,"  continued  the  relentless 
voice.  "Go  on  in  your  course.  But 
to  each  act,  its  retums.  To  every  good, 
public  or  secret,  though  crowned  with 
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cradflzion,  its  award  of  bleisiiig  retom- 
ing  to  the  boqL  To  every  evil^  howerer 
proBperouBy  however  hidden,  its  inex- 
orable, avenging  sequel  Sach  is  the 
law  of  things.  On  to  your  burning 
dream  on  the  bosom  of  the  paramour, 
and  slowly  waken  in  the  scordi  of  hell  1 " 

At  this  dreadfol  qMech,  deliveved  in 
a  voice  like  low,  clear  thunder,  and 
firom  a  fh>nt  of  prophet  mijesty  and 
fire,  Faolkner  reeled  on  his  feet,  and 
stretched  out  his  arms  with  a  subdued, 
implmng  cry. 

''Shall  I  tell  you  the  order?"  pur^ 
sued  the  merciless  voice.  ''The  ro- 
mance will  melt— the  amour  will  be 
done.  What,  then,  for  you  ?  Betum  ? 
The  innocent  years  are  (ui  behind  you, 
half-despised.  Your  passions  are  un- 
chained. Forward  I  Harden  on  into 
worldliness.  Enter,  a  treA.  and  loving 
youth— emerge,  a  diseased  and  Jaded 
libertine.  On,  till  perhaps  l^e  libertine 
merges  in  the  old  devotee.  But  still 
the  unquenchable  embers  light  the  sick 
white  ashes.  Still,  in  the  correctness 
and  decorum  of  the  outward  life,  the 
soul  depraves,  and  the  man  becomes  the 
demon.  Wake  in  the  dread  midnight, 
old,  clogged,  and  wrung  with  maladies, 
and  feel  the  sharper  bite  of  unavailing 
remorse,  and  the  memories  of  youth 
come  back  with  wormwood.  And 
Death,  and  the  Infinite,  with  its  unpaid 
returns  to  follow  I  Oh,  happier  fax  for 
you  the  swifter  fate— your  skull  cloven 
through  by  him  you  have  so  wronged 
— a  man^s  life  ruined  in  your  blood,  the 
wife  crazed,  the  child  an  orphan,  the 
family  desolate— and  you  a  murdered 
corpse  upon  the  hearth  by  you  de- 
spoiled and  extinguished." 

Deadened  by  the  closed  door,  the 
mirth  pealed  ghastlily. 

"  Spare  me  1 "  gasped  Faulkner.  "  I 
did  not  think.  I  did  not  know.  There 
has  been  nothing  wrong  between  us. 
You  have  recalled  me  to  myself.  I 
thank  you.    I  never  meant  harm." 

"  Her  husband  has  watched  you,  and 
thinks  the  worst,"  said  the  carpenter. 

"I  wiU  go  at  once  from  the  house, 
and  never  ccHne  here  more,"  said  the 
young  man,  hurriedly. 


"  And  leave  him  to  hate  and  loathe 
you,"  was  the  severe  r^oinder. 

"  He  will  kill  me,"  moaned  Faulkner 
in  agony.  "  Not  that  I  fear  to  die,"  he 
added,  his  head  upfiung  in  pale  and 
gallant  pride.  "  But,  oh  1 "  he  faltered, 
"by  his  hand,  against  whom  I  could 
not  struggle !  My  Qod  1  my  God  1  O 
wretch  that  I  am  1 " 

"  Leave  not  this  house,"  said  the  re- 
morseless voice.  "  Go  straight  to  him, 
and  own  your  fralt  Yours  the  sin- 
take  you  the  expiation  like  a  man," 

There  was  a  moment  of  intense  still- 
ness. 

"I  will,"  said  Faulkner,  with  sub- 
lime submission.  A 

His  head  was  bowed ;  his  muids  w&e 
clasped  upon  his  bosom;  he  stood  in 
rq>entant  silence.  A  long  and  mourn- 
ful pause  ensued. 

"  Oh,  my  son  I "  said  the  near  voice, 
grand  and  tender ;  "  my  boy,  my  best- 
beloved,  child  of  my  soul,  my  own  I " 
and  weeping,  he  felt  himself  enfolded 
by  the  stalwart  arms,  and  clung  in 
weakness  to  the  all-loving  breast.  "  All 
bright  and  holy  fortunes  to  you,  my 
beloved,  my  darling.  But  not  for  you, 
vnth  gifts,  with  eloquence  and  learning, 
this  life  of  enervation — ^these  days  of 
dalliance  and  idle  ease.  Awake  I  arouse  1 
Go,  the  apostle  of  all  love  and  every 
loving  cause.  Plant  thou,  in  thy  strength 
and  sweetness  of  nature  and  fortune, 
thicker  than  grass,  brighter  than  flow- 
ers, the  seeds  of  truth  and  liberty  and 
comradeship  in  America.  To  thee— to 
such  as  thou — ^the  human  race,  the  im- 
mense care  of  the  future.  To  thee,  child 
of  the  morning,  tiie  fiery  sowing  of  the 
morning  that  shall  never  fade.  On  to 
immortal  labor — to  the  divine  sorrow 
and  the  joyt  Still  be  thou  lover  of 
women.  But  love  thou  to  uplift  them. 
Teach  them  the  lore  of  heaven.  Sow 
their  lives  deep  with  exalting  thoughts, 
with  gracious  memories.  Behold!  all 
who  sit  in  darkness  and  know  not  light 
— all  who  wander  in  enmities  and  know 
not  love— the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the 
oppressed,  the  vile— are  thy  apostolate  I 
Serve,  struggle,  endure  I  Go ;  to  brows 
like  thine  belong  every  crown— see  that 
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fthon  fail  not  of  the  ctoim  of  thorns ! 
My  Bon  " — and,  bending,  he  kissed  him 
on  the  mouth—"  with  this  kiss  I  dedi- 
cate yon  to  a  manly  life." 

He  released  him,  and  drew  backward. 
For  a  moment,  Faulkner  stood,  thrill- 
ing with  ecstacy,  blind  with  emotion; 
then,  wiping  his  eyes,  he  tottered  to  the 
door. 

PalEd,  desperate,  his  face  wet  with 
tears,  he  dashed  in  upon  them.  His 
appearance  was  the  signal  for  one  uproar 
of  mirth.  They  hardly  glanced— they 
never  looked  at  him.  Bemembering  his 
words  as  he  went  in,  they  actually 
thought  he  was  acting,  and  with  shut 
eyes,  bobbing  heads,  and  fSaces  between 
their  knees,  they  pealed  and  shook  till 
they  were  giddy.  John  only/  who  had 
b^un  to  laugh  with  the  rest  from  mere 
contagion,  was  instantly  sobered  amidst 
the  oonfbsion,  by  Faulkner  flying  up, 
and  seizing  him  by  the  arms. 

"  I  ^m  less  guilty  than  you  think  me," 
he  sighed  amidst  l^e  doistwing  tumult, 
"  yet  too  guilty  to  lire.    Kill  me." 

The  young  man  instantly  divined 
something  of  what  had  happened,  and, 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  manly  and  gener- 
ous feeling,  he  threw  his  arm  around 
Faulkner's  shoulder,  and  pulled  him 
away  to  the  centre  of  the  room. 

"  Hush  I "  he  said.  "  I  forgive  you. 
No  more  now.  We  will  talk  soon. 
Away,  away  for  a  while,  lest  they  sus- 
pect something.    Fll  see  you  presmtly." 

Faulkner  glided  from  view,  and  John 
went  back  to  the  circle,  loudly  laugh- 
ing. 

"  I  swear ! "  cried  Slkanah,  ha-ha-ing 
till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  "  if 
this  doesn't  beat  all  t  Did  ye  see  Mike's 
fitce  ?  "  he  screamed  with  a  fresh  peal. 
^  Such  a  mimic  I  never  did  know.  He 
beats  old  Harry Pladde.  LordI  LordI 
but  the  cave  of  Trophonius  is  the  best 
game  I  ever  played  in  my  life  1 "  • 

"  You  go  in,  fSftther,"  cried  John,  and 
at  once  there  was  a  beseeching  merry 
chorus  of  "  yes,  yes,  you  go — you  go  I " 

"  No,  I  won't,"  gaqied  Slkani^  jump- 
ing up,  shaking  with  merriment. 

"  Yes,  yes  I "  and  they  all  surrounded 
him,  wil^  deafening   clatter,  pushing 


him,  pulling  him,  he  holding  bacdc, 
quivering  from  head  to  foot,  till  they 
got  him  through  the  doorway  into  the 
room,  and  held  him,  trying  to  escape, 
and  too  faint  with  mirth  to  succeed. 

"  Here's  our  prisoner,"  cried  first  one 
and  then  another.  "  Now  tell  his  for^ 
tune  in  spite  of  him.  Well  leave  him, 
and  guard  the  door." 

The  carpenter  stood  gravely  by  the 
side  of  the  picture,  with  his  left  arm 
resting  easily  on  the  mantelpiece,  while 
his  right  held  the  hatchet 

"No,"  said  he;  "you  can  all  stay. 
Your  foortone,  sir,  is  h»e."  He  touched 
the  picture  with  the  handle  of  the  im- 
plement "You  are  a  ruined  man. 
You  must  retrieve  your  losses  with  this 
valuable  painting." 

"Ruined!  ruinedl"  they  aU  mur- 
mured, releasing  the  old  man,  and  look* 
ingateaeh  other  with  frightened  fsoes. 
Elkanah,  his  mirth  suddenly  quenched, 
glowered  darkly-red  with  rising  anger, 
and  his  blue  eyes  flamed. 

"Yes,  ruined,"  said  the  carpenter, 
austerely.  "He  forgot  his  grsnd  old 
unde's  iijunotion  to  keep  the  straight 
line.  He  yielded  to  tiie  sin  of  greed 
which  is  in  the  Dyzer  blood.  He  was 
well  enough  oi^  and  could  not  let  well 
enough  alone.  He  speculated,  is  mined, 
and  his  homestead  and  fiunily  are  sacri- 
ficed." 

"  Sir,"  diouted  Klkanah,  looming  with 
wrath,  "this  has  passed  all  limits!  How 
dare  you  divulge  my  secret !  How  dare 
you  insult  me  with  your  infamous  irony 
about  that  daub ! " 

"  Peace  1 "  said  the  carpenter,  imperi- 
ously. "Accept  the  lesson.  The  pic- 
ture retrieves  aH  Receive  the  pardon 
and  the  bounty  of  the  wise  and  loving 
Dead!" 

Quickly  he  wedged  in  the  helve  of 
the  hatohet  between  the  panel  snd  the 
jamb^  and  pried  with  an  immense 
strengtLu  The  oaken  front  bent  ibr- 
ward  under  the  strain,  tore  from  its 
fftstenings  with  griding  screech,  fell 
heavily  with  a  volleying  doud  of  dust, 
and  out  of  the  black,  oven-Uke  cavity, 
tumbled,  with  solid  chink,  a  portly  bag 
of  gold,  and  another,  and  another,  and 
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another.  The  space  within  was  fall  of 
than.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  were  in 
that  hole. 

There  was  a  moment  of  dead  stupe- 
faction. Then,  with  a  hoarse  cry,  the 
old  man  bounded  forward,  and  fell 
upon  his  knees,  clutching  the  gold. 
The  carpenter  paced  slowly  to  the  back 
part  of  the  room.  Borne  of  them,  half- 
weeping  with  terror  and  gratitude, 
would  haye  seized  him  as  he  passed, 
but  there  was  something  in  his  de- 
meanor so  cold  and  stem  that  their 
hands  fell  away. 

^<  Gold  I  gold  I ''  shouted  Elkanah,  with 
frightful  volubility,  springing  to  his  feet, 
red,  greedy,  horrible,  with  a  bag  in  his 
hands.  *' Bayed  t  sayedl  sayedl  Oh, 
the  heayy,  good  goldl  Qold  at  two- 
twenty  in  the  market.  A  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  here— oh, 
more,  maybe— more,  more — why  not 
morel  Ah,  hah  I  but  I  am  sayedl 
And  proud— proud— proud  I  No  war 
for  me  now.  To  the  eternal  pit  with 
the  heart-shattering  country,  that  robs 
me  of  my  money,  my  peace,  my  boys  I 
Ah,  but  rU  haye  them  back— they 
sha^n't  go.  John  shaVt  go,  nor  Tom 
— ^I'U  disown  'em,  and  Til  curse  them, 
if  they  try  it  on.  No,  they  sha'n't  go. 
And  ril  haye  C^rge  back,  if  he's  Hy- 
ing—ril  track  the  Btates  for  him— ril 
ransom  him  fh)m  the  rebs,  if  theyVe 
got  him.  And  Rupe— Fll  kill  him  if  I 
find  him — ah,  hah,  hah,  hahl" — ^he 
pealed  with  maniacal  laughter.  ''  And 
here  we'll  liye,  all  happy  and  free. 
Happy  and  free,  with  gold  are  we. 
Substitutes,  if  they  draft  us— oh,  ho  I 
oh,  ho  I  And  my  old  wife— where  are 
ye,  birdie  ? — ^I  can't  see  ye  in  my  new 
gold  spectacles — shell  haye  a  new  silk 
gown,  heayy  and  rich— oh,  two  of  'em, 
if  they  don't  cost  too  much.  And  oh, 
my  neighbors,  but  Fll  be  reyenged— I'll 
tramp  on  'em  I  Oh,  you  half-Union, 
half-secesh  curs  I — but  I  dont  care 
which  ye  are,  now.  Only  Fll  pay  ye 
back  for  your  looks  and  whispers !  Oh, 
the  faces  Tye  seen  for  a  week  backl 
They've  got  it  rumored  among  'em  that 
the  old  man  was  going  down ;  and  oh, 
the  coldness,  the   hanging  back,  the 


sneers,  the  smiles,  the  looks,  the  whis- 
pers I  But  the  old  man's  up  again,  and 
I'll  pay  'em  back;— for  the  old  man's 
up  again,  with  gold,  gold,  sweet,  sweet 
gold !  Oh !  what  is  better  ?— nothing 
— nothing — nothing — nothing — noth- 
ing 1" 

He  ceased,  choking  with  his  hungry 
fury,  and  in  dead  stillness,  while  every 
white  and  frighted  face  stared  mutely 
at  the  other,  he  fell  to  kissing  the  bag. 
In  the  silence,  a  mighty  blast  of  wind 
arose  and  sighed  aroxmd  the  house  with 
solemn  suspiration,  and  frt)m  the  other 
room,  the  wind-harp  rang  hollowly  and 
loud,  and  failed  in  delicate  and  eerie 
spirit-music.  Following  upon  the  after- 
silence,  came  the  voice  of  the  carpenter, 
clear,  scornful,  and  stiU. 

"  Love  is  better  than  gold,"  he  said, 
slowly. 

The  old  man  slightly  started,  turned 
very  white,  and  shivered  as  the  warn- 
ing voice  smote  heavily  in  upon  him. 
It  was  but  a  spasm,  and  could  not  be 
maintained  with  such  as  he.  Already 
ashamed  a  little  of  his  vulgar  rapture, 
yet  furtively  hugging  it  in  secrecy ;  his 
greedy  feeling  meanly  creeping,  yet  lin- 
gering, in  the  refluent  tumult  of  the 
noble  elements  which  were  so  strong  in 
him ;  with  a  dim  sense  of  how  poor  a 
figure  he  made  with  his  new  wealth 
and  new-bom  avarice,  in  contrast  with 
the  august  poverty  and  towering  loy- 
ingness  of  the  man  behind  him;  con- 
scious, too,  how  much  of  love  and 
gratitude  he  owed  him,  yet  afraid  to 
turn  and  face  him,  now; — he  stood, 
silently,  almost  cowering,  his  fkce,  like 
his  soul,  puckering,  a  r^  heat  tingling 
and  prickling  over  him,  humiliated  and 
ill  at  ease,  with  the  heavy  weight  of 
money  in  his  hands.  There  was  an 
utter  Buspensiqn  of  all  sound  and  mo- 
tion. 

Buddenly  the  hush  was  broken  by  a 
hubbub  of  mingled  laughter,  stamping, 
children's  voices,  and  a  rattling  tattoo 
at  the  fh>nt  door. 

"  Quick  I "  shouted  Elkanah,  starting, 
and  tosdng  the  bags  into  the  cavity,  a£ 
these  evidences  of  the  returning  human 
world  strack  upon  his  ear.     "Quick I 
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the  gaests  are  arriving.  Silence,  all! 
Not  a  word  of  this.  Hurry  I  Up  with 
the  panel  again  I  Quick — ^the  hatchet  I 
A  iHroom  to  sweep  this  floor  I  Fanny, 
my  robin  red-breast,  not  a  word.  Silence 
an.    Sol" 

A  minnte^s  activity  and  confusion, 
and  the  room  had  resumed  its  usual 
appearance.  The  gray  Christ  on  the 
panel  again  shut  in  the  bale  and  bless- 
ing of  the  gold.  Composed  and  silent 
before  it,  as  one  to  whom  good  and  evil 
were  the  same,  stood  the  carpenter. 
The  family,  relieved,  though  frightened 
still,  bad  hurried  to  receive  their  guests. 
All  was  in  a  bustle  of  welcoming  in  the 
rooms  beyond.  But  in  the  fire-lit  cham- 
ber, while  the  carpenter  stood  solitary 
in  the  room  adjoining,  was  Elkanah, 
also  alone ;  and  all  to  himself,  his  voice 
was  booming. 

"  Better,  better, — ^yes,  love  is  better," 
he  said,  again  and  again.  "  But,  oh  I " 
he  added  at  last,  "  oh,  that  I  could  feel 
it  as  weU  as  say  it  I  Oh,  unless  some- 
thing happens  to  change  me,  that  I 
could  be  as  I  was  a  little  while  ago, 
happy,  happy,  happy  in  my  trouble, 
loving  my  old  wife,  my  boys,  my  home, 
my  country— and  what  every  damned 
fool  in  these  United  States  calls  ru- 
ined 1 " 

For  the  next  hour  there  were  con- 
tinual arrivals,  and  the  house  resounded 
with  trampling  feet,  and  talk,  and 
mirth,  and  revelry,  and  the  voices  and 
noise  of  children.  The  first-comers  were 
a  large  bevy  of  these  little  ones,  girls 
and  boys,  convoyed  by  black  servants, 
and  gathered  from  half  a  dozen  houses 
by  Elkanah*s  wagons,  sent  around  for 
that  purpose.  Immediately  upon  their 
appearance,  Daniel  Snow,  with  assist- 
ants, came  upon  the  scene,  supplanting 
an  the  lamps  with  wax  candles,  red, 
white,  and  blue,  and  lighting  with  these 
patriot  tapers  every  apartment,  includ- 
ing that  hitherto  Ht  by  firelight  only. 

The  duldren  quite  usurped  one  room 
to  themselves  with  their  games,  and 
were  there,  here,  and  every  where  be- 


sides. They  made  the  house  ring,  wMle 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  sturdy  farm- 
ers and  country  people,  with  their  sons, 
daughters,  and  wives,  made  it  rustle 
and  roar.  Amidst  all,  cheerful  and  com- 
X)osed,  walked  the  carpenter,  saying  little 
to  any  one,  and  oftenest  lingering  near 
the  chUdren. 

The  various  members  of  the  family 
took  their  part  in  the  common  enjoy- 
ment somewhat  feverishly,  unable  to  be 
rid  of  the  thought  of  the  strange  stroke 
of  fortune  which  had  faUen  upon  the 
household.  Perhaps  the  calmest  of  an 
was  John,  who,  amidst  the  general 
merry-making,  sat  apart  for  a  long  time 
with  his  arm  around  Faulkner,  aU  told, 
and  nothing  but  affection  between  them, 
while  the  carpenter  watched  them  with 
a  loving  eye. 

Emily,  singularly  restless,  bright  with 
lovely  color,  gay  with  the  gayest,  but 
never  staying  long  in  one  place,  fiitted 
fi'om  room  to  room.  She  never  came 
near  Faulkner,  nor  did  he  seek  her. 
Occasionally  she  wandered  near  her 
husband,  with  coy,  virginal  glances,  but 
always,  though  half*  surprised  at  his 
look  of  sUent  kindness,  she  timidly 
hurried  away. 

Amidst  aU,  with  grandiose  virility, 
with  mountainous  gayety,  with  stormy 
jocundity,  moved  Elkanah.  He  felt 
somewhat  dashed  within,  noticing  that 
his  wife,  though  comely  and  laughing 
stiU  with  the  new  Ufe  that  had  so  inex- 
plicably come  upon  her,  was  again  cold 
to  him ;  and  he  knew  that  his  behavior 
over  the  discovery  of  the  treasure  had 
much  to  do  with  h^r  deportment. 
Touched  by  this  sense,  but  stiU  un- 
queUed,  and  a  Uttle  hardened  by  the 
thought  of  it — sometimes,  too,  perplexed 
to  observe  a  strange  air  of  listening  and 
expectancy  which  had  come  upon  her — 
he  yet  let  his  spirits  rise  to  their  Alle- 
ghany height,  and  kept  them  at  that 
summit :  tin  at  last,  up  they  went  to 
the  fathom  of  the  soaring  eagle,  scream- 
ing in  his  joy  at  the  arrival  of  Bob 
Toner,  with  his  fiddle.  O  jolly  Bob  1 
O  slim  young  man,  with  chubby,  ugly, 
ruddy  face  that  laughed  all  over,  and 
inunense  shock  of  red  hair,  at  which  the 
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girls  wanned  their  hands  in  Ain,  but  lit 
their  hearts  in  earnest— and  had  he 
been  a  Mormon^  wouldn't  he  haye  been 
in  town  I  For  all  the  yonng  women 
round  abont  were  dead  in  lore  with 
Bob,  and  half  Bladensburgh,  and  all  the 
county  far  and  near,  were  his  conquest, 
only  he  was  too  wise  and  good  to  take 
it  Soul-warming,  heart-enticing  Bob, 
with  fly-away  coat,  and  trousers  trimly 
set  upon  his  killing  legs,  and  waistcoat 
like  the  plumage  of  a  bird  of  Paradise, 
and  necktie  made  for  murder  I  Bob 
entering,  with  derislYe,  dolef\il  screech 
from  fiddle  of  '<  Maryland,  my  Mary- 
land," and  instantly  the  whole  house  in 
a  yell  of  laughter,  and  every  body  run- 
ning, and  Bob  twenty  deep  in  girls  and 
wcnnen,  with  childr^  clinging  to  his 
1^^  and  pounding  him  like  ftm  for 
sheer  jollity,  and  men  crowding  about 
holding  their  joTial  sides,  and  old  Elka- 
nah  looming  and  bellowing  above  all, 
and  hey  I  for  a  dance  this  very  minute, 
to  some  blithe  dd  tune  of  Liberty  and 
Union  1 

Into  it  they  go,  while  the  thunder  of 
Sherman's  guns,  all  unknown  to  them, 
roars  yictoiy  over  the  quaking  hearts  of 
rebels  in  captured  Savannah,  and  the 
light  of  liberty  and  empire  that  shall 
not  die,  pouxs  firom  tiie  breaking  clouds 
•^into  it  they  go  to  the  tune  of  Yankee 
Doodle.  Staunch  Bob  I  Liberty  and 
Union-loving  Bob  1  They,  the  neither- 
hearted,  who  keep  a  rebel  flag  and  a 
Union  flag  to  hang  out  as  either  army 
comes,  must  this  night  kindle  to  their 
country,  and  dance  to  the  grand  old 
lilt,  inwoven  deep  with  jubilance,  ran- 
taiJcerous  defiance,  proud  Revolutionary 
fire,  historic  graves  of  grandsires,  and 
the  great  name  of  Washington  I  Be- 
vivingBobl  Lispiring  Bob  I  They,  the 
true  sons  and  daughters  of  Maryland, 
steadfjAst  through  doubt  and  loss,  shall 
fiael  the  merry  music  pour  sunshine  and 
fragrance  around  tiieir  hearts,  as  they 
beat  the  fioor  Yfiih  flying  feet  and  souls 
a^w  I  0  kindly,  genial  Bob,  dancing 
like  mad  himself  tatl  making  one  break 
and  discord  in  the  melody  as  he  pats 
with  the  fiddle  the  back  of  old  black 
Daniel,  bringing  in  the  tray,  and  deftly 


resumes  again,  the  excited  dancers  never 
noticing  the  break,  but  footing-it  like 
angels,  while  Daniel  thinks  of  the  lost 
daughter,  sold  in  sUvery,  that  makes 
him  wake  in  dreams  in  the  dead  nights, 
but  soon  shall  meet  him,  free  I  O  rous- 
ing Bob  i  fiddle  like  a  fiery  wind  I  fid- 
dle till  the  pulses  lose  tiieir  beat  in 
music  I  till  the  windows  dash  and  rattle 
in  their  frames,  and  the  fioor  resounds 
with  regular  dull  thunder  I  till  the  feet 
dizay,  and  the  aims  toss  recklessly,  and 
coat-tails,  skirts,  and  ribbons  fiutterir^ 
fly  and  whirl,  an^  the  red  dancers  dance 
delirious  1  till  the  bright  flags  and  tat- 
tered waivflag  quiver  on  the  wall  I  tall 
all  the  odorous  ground-pine  garlands 
shake,  and  the  immortal  dark-green 
holly  trembles  I  And  Elkanah,  standing 
solitary  and  removed,  with  fond  heart 
swelling,  and  the  big  tears  coursing 
down  his  dieeks,  booms  to  himself 
amidst  the  noise — ^'O  that  my  son 
C^rge  would  only  come  hmne,  that  I 
might  dance  again  I " 

Suddenly,  amidst  the  long-continued 
activity  and  din,  down  goes  the  musia 
At  once  all  stop  in  tumult,  then  a  ring- 
ing cheer,  and  the  thnmg  commingle 
joyously,  wiping  their  heated  foces, 
with  universal  laughter  and  multitudi- 
nous clamor  of  merry  voices.  And  then 
the  dink  of  glasses,  and  all  in  fresh 
commotion  streaming  away  to  the  lower 
apartment,  where  Daniel  Snow  presides 
over  a  mighty  bowl  of  prime  old  apple- 
toddy,  and  punch  and  wine,  and  Bob 
Toner  gives  tiie  ringing  toast:  ''Our 
hosts,  our  friends^  sweethearts  and 
wives,  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors,  and 
America,  our  country,  forever  I "  Hip, 
hip!  hurrah  I    Three  stunning  cheersl 

The  sparkling  and  swirling  tides  of 
revelry  were  beginning  to  flow  back 
upon  the  deserted  rooms,  when  Emily 
suddenly  appeared  in  lovely  agitation, 
her  hand  upraised,  and  hurrying  light 
and  color  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  cheeks 
and  parted  lips. 

<'  Oh,  quick ! "  she  said,  "  come  quick, 
and  see  the  prettiest  sight  you  ever  saw  I 
Hish  I    Come  softty.'' 

Those  who  happened  to  be  there— a 
few  of  the  guests,  Mrs.  Dyzer,  Tom  and 
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Fanny,  Faulkner  and  John — followed 
her  on  tiptoe  across  the  passage,  into 
the  chamber  we  haye  so  often  called  the 
fire-lit  room.  The  door  of  the  adjoining 
apartment  was  half  open,  and,  obeying 
her  hushing  hand,  they  all  stole  quietly 
up  and  peeped  in.  There,  in  the  Ml 
illumination  of  the  tapers  and  the  fire- 
light, sitting  in  a  large  oak  chair  near 
the  centre  of  the  room^  was  the  gray 
carpenter,  crowded  all  around  and  oyer 
with  a  murmurous  buzz  of  children. 
Girls  and  boys,  thickly  clustering,  dense 
around  his  knees,  perched  upon  his  lap, 
close  to  his  sides,  mounted  upon  the 
arms  of  his  chair,  climbing  oyer  the 
back,  peering  around  the  edges,  twit- 
tering, chirping,  laughing,  humming, 
prattling  all  together.  He  sat  quietly, 
rosily  smiling,  deep  in  children.  They 
fluttered  around  him  like  birds,  they 
bloomed  around  him  like  flowers,  they 
wreathed  around  him  like  yines,  they 
swarmed  around  him  like  bees.  Close 
to  his  breast  he  held  the  little  lame 
gill,  Lilian.  The  tender  light  of  heayen 
was  on  them  all. 

The  watching  group  stood  breathless- 
ly, gazing  with  open  mouths  and  eyes 
upon  the  loyely  picture.  Ko  heart  but 
was  stirred.  Emily  had  stolen  softly  to 
her  husband^s  side,  silent,  brooding  upon 
the  scene  with  parted  lips,  her  face  rapt 
and  yearning,  her  white  dress  diyindy 
tremulous,  and  lifting  and  falling  with 
the  tremor  of  her  limbs  and  the  palpita- 
tions of  her  bosom.  John  gazed,  with 
clenched,  drooping  hands  and  bent 
head,  his  countenance  surcharged  with 
tender  and  melancholy  gloom. 

'*  O  my  husband  I  ^  he  heard  his  wife 
feryently  murmur,  "  see  how  fondly  he 
holds  our  little  lame  girl  I  Sec  the  dear 
children  gathered  all  around  him  1  Oh, 
loyely,  loyely  sight  1  *  Sufler  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  Me' — it  makes  me 
think  of  that^*  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heayen.'  Oh,  my  diyine  Re- 
deemer—Oh, my  Friend,  my  Sayiour  I " 

He  gazed  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
then,  filled  with  strong  emotion,  he 
slowly  and  softly  moyed  away,  and 
paused  in  shadow  with  bent  head,  in 
the  comer  near  the  window  which  held 
VOL.  I. — 6 


the  harp.  A  slight  movement  passed 
through  the  group,  and,  without  speak- 
ing, they  stole  on  tiptoe  from  the 
room.  Emily,  still  looking  backward 
on  the  beauteous  spectacle,  retreated 
last  John  remained  in  the  shadow, 
brooding  and  alone. 

There  was  a  flying  step,  a  quick  rustic 
near  him,  and  Emily,  pale  and  agitated, 
was  close  against  him,  by  his  side. 

"  John,  John — Ob,  my  husband,  save 
me  I"  she  wildly  whispered.  "I  love 
you  only,  my  darling.  Save  me— save 
me  from  my  danger — save  me  from  my- 
self I  Don^t  let  me  wander  from  you. 
I  will  tell  you  all.  You  do  not  know — 
but  I  will  tell  you— oh,  help  me  in  my 
peril!  And  you  are  sometimes  so  in- 
different— and  seem  so  hard  and  cold — 
and  then  life  drags  heavily  with  me. 
Oh,  my  love,  be  true  and  tender  to  me 
— ^my  love,  my  husband  I " 

The  stem  and  reticent  man  quivered 
with  controlled  emotion. 

"  I  try  to  be,  Emily,"  he  faltered,  after 
a  pause.    "  That,  I  always  try  to  be." 

"  Save  me,  John  I "  she  hurriedly  im- 
plored, with  springing  tears.  *'My 
only  love,  do  not  be  cold  to  me— do 
not  let  ^me  wander  from  you !  That 
good  old  man — that  stranger— oh,  I 
cannot  tell  you  now — ^but  three  times, 
to-night  he  has  brought  up  my  hearths 
best  feelings — he  has  recalled  me  to  my 
best  self— to  my  dear  love  for  you,  my 
darling — ^to  my  dead  baby— to  our  little 
living  one,  my  own  husband  I  And 
when  I  saw  him  there  with  the  dear 
children,  and  our  poor  baby  nestling  in 
his  breast — Oh,  John,  love  me,  and  take 
me  back,  close,  close  to  you,  my  own 
husband,  my  first,  my  only  love,  my 
love  forever  I  Save  me— save  me  fh>m 
myself^  and  never  let  me  wander  from 
you,  in  life  or  death  — never  let  me 
wander  any  more." 

Silently  he  threw  his  powerful  arm 
around  her,  and  drew  her  to  his  breast. 
With  all  her  strength  she  clung  to- 
him.  His  eyes  were  blind  with  drop- 
ping tears,  but  he  felt  hw  soft,  warm 
bosom  throbbing  against  his  heart,  and: 
his  veins  thrilled  through  with  light 
and  sweetness.    Gathering  her  closelier 
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to  him,  he  bent  his  fietce  to  hers.  His 
lips  were  wetted  with  her  sacred  tears ; 
diffused  wiUi  sod  and  gentle  ecstacj 
throughout  his  sense,  he  felt  the  milk 
and  cinnamon  breath  of  his  beloyed, 
his  wife,  his  own ;  and  with  the  long 
and  passionate  holy  kiss  of  wedded 
souls,  love,  fortressed  against  doubt  or 
temptation,  was  reborn. 


They  were  gone,  and  the  carpenter 
had  left  his  swarm  of  children  to  their 
games,  and  now  stood  in  the  hallowed 
room.  For  the  moment,  he  was  quite 
alone.  The  guests,  at  the  proposal  of 
some  stirring  toast,  had  again  all  troop- 
ed away  to  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
and  were  dense  and  joyous  around  the 
punch-table.  The  hour  was  wearing  on 
to  nine.    The  supper  was  to  be  at  ten. 

As  the  gray  man  stood  near  the  side- 
door,  with  a  dreamy  air  of  listening, 
the  company  b^an  to  drop  in  again  by 
twos  and  threes.  Presently,  among 
them  appeared  the  stately  form  of  £1- 
kanah.  After  him  came  his  wife, 
flushed  and  palpitating,  yet  struggling 
to  keep  cabn.  She  drew  near  .the  car- 
penter and  sat  down.  From  the  distant 
rooms  the  jollity  rang  loud. 

"  You  are  happy,"  said  the  carpenter, 
calmly  smiling,  to  his  glowing  and 
beaming  host,  who  had  advanced  to- 
wards him,  softly  laughing,  and  rubbing 
his  hospitable  hands. 

"  Ay,  am  1 1 "  responded  the  old  man, 
with  a  burst  of  glee.  '*  Happy  this 
night  am  1 1 " 

"  I  complete  your  joy,"  said  the  car- 
penter, with  composure.  '^Elkanah 
Dyzer,  I  bring  you  a  Christmas  gift. 
Your  son  George  is  coming  here  to- 
night, alive  and  well." 

The  old  man  reeled  towards  him  one 
step,  with  paling  visage.  Mrs.  Dyzer 
sprang  up,  laughing  Airiously,  and  dap- 
ping her  hands. 

"He  told  me  I  "she  cried.  "He  told 
me  my  fortune  I  Better  than  yours,  my 
Elkanah  l~better  than  yours  I  My 
Gkorge  is  coming— coming  home  to  his 
mother— coming,  coming  home  1 " 


"He  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Fredericksburg,"  resumed  the  car- 
penter, while  they  all  breathlessly  list- 
ened, some  hushing  the  guests  as  they 
came  in.  "  There  he  lost  his  left  arm. 
He  was  kept  in  the  rebel  prison  at 
Salisbury.  He  escaped  at  last,  and  got 
to  Washington,  helped  on  his  way  by  a 
faithful  negro,  who  stuck  by  him  to  the 
last,  and  is  now  a  soldier  in  one  of  the. 
black  raiments.  He  was  very  ill.  I 
nursed  him  in  the  hospital." 

With  a  gasp  of  passionate  love  and 
gratitude,  Elkanah  reeled  forward  an- 
other step,  outstretching  his  mighty  arm 
with  open  hand  to  the  carpenter.  For 
some  reason  the  latter  did  not  respond 
to  the  proffered  clasp.  He  remained  in 
his  attitude  of  supreme  composure,  re- 
pellant,  and  serenely  sweet. 

**  O  my  God— my  boy  George  1 "  ex- 
claimed the  old  man,  tottering  back,  and 
dashing  his  hands  to  hiB  forehead.  "My 
Geoige— my  George  I  Where  is  he  ?  " 
he  suddenly  cried  with  an  electrifying 
burst,  and  fiice  aflame — "  Where  is  that 
nigger?  Bring  me  that  nigger  who 
saved  my  son — bring  him  here,  that  I 
may  give  him  my  hand,  my  heart,  my 
all — ^that  I  may  enrich  him — that  I  may 
load  him  down  till  his  back  cracks  with 
benefits!  Bring  him  here — bring  me 
that  black  American,  whiter  than  God's 
own  snow  against  the  white  man's  trea- 
son to  Democracy — ^bring  him  here,  that 
I  may  give  him— oh,  my  boy,  my 
George;  my  saved  and  ransomed 
Geoige;  my  son,  my  son  I  Where  is 
he  f  speak  I "  he  gasped—"  where  is  he 
now?" 

"  I  hear  a  step  upon  the  path,"  aaid 
the  calm  carpenter.  "  There  is  a  foot 
upon  the  siU.  Enter  I "  he  cried  aloud, 
and  with  his  hand  he  struck  the  door. 

It  flew  open.  With  a  spring  a  young 
man  bounded  in — wan,  white  under  his 
tan,  lit  with  excitement,  his  soldier's 
overcoat  fiekUing  fh>m  his  shoulders,  his 
manly  figure  clad  in  fiided  army-blue, 
his  armless  sleeve  dangling  beside  him. 
With  a  cry,  he  dashed  off  his  cap,  his 
foot  beat  a  loud  appel  upon  the  fioor — 
and  "mother!  father!"  he  shouted, 
leaping  to  their  arms. 
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Up  went  the  etonny  cheer  that  shook 
the  holly,  and  to  and  fro  the  snrge  like 
ocean  in  his  strength,  and  pouring  in 
fW>m  every  room  the  hurrying  stream 
of  men  and  women  in  tmnnltnons  com- 
motion, and  again  and  again  the  cheers 
that  woke  the  dead  rafters,  re-bellowing 
from  the  hearts  of  Maryland  1  And  still 
as  death  amidst  that  roar  of  emotion, 
€korge,  with  his  one  arm  tight  around 
his  mother,  his  stump  clinging  to  his 
fieither's  side,  thdr  arms  girded  &st 
around  him,  their  heads  all  bowed  in 
silent  weeping ;  John  and  Emily,  white 
and  tremulous,  crowding  near  him; 
Tom  and  Fanny  crying  in  each  other's 
arms  close  by ;  Faulkner,  pale  as  mar- 
ble, near  the  door,  upholding  little 
Lilian  that  she  might  see;  and  all 
around  the  mad  and  furious  throng, 
swaying,  and  prancing,  and  mingling, 
and  cheering  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break;  till  at  last,  George  detached 
himself,  with  showering  kisses  on 
mother,  father,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
turned  electric,  glowing  like  fire,  and 
at  once  the  roar  went  down  in  a 
tempest  of  greetings,  frantic  kisses  from 
the  women,  merciless  hand-shaking  from 
the  men,  and  "  How  are  ye,  George  ?  " 
and  "God  bless  ye,  George  I"  and 
"Friend  of  yours,  Geoigel"  and 
"TouVe  waxed  the  rebels,  George  1" 
and  "Bully  for  you,  George!"  and 
uniyeTsal  hullabaloo  and  thundering 
laughter,  and  at  last  a  lull. 

"Ha,  hal**  laughed  George,  still 
darted  at  by  an  occasional  woman  for  a 
smacking  kiss,  and  patted  on  the  back 
by  red-hot  men — "  coming  home's  worse 
than  a  battle  I  By  the  Lord  Harry  1 
but  youVe  made  my  arm  ache,  boys  and 
^8 1  President's  levee's  nothing  to 
it." 

"  His  arm  I  ^  pealed  Elkanah,  swell- 
ing aloft,  with  the  tears  still  in  his 
eyes,  and  proudly  smiling.  "  His  arm, 
O  friends  and  neighbors  I  But  not  the 
one  he's  given  to  his  country.  See, 
seel"  he  cried,  lifting  the  half-empty 
sleeve  of  his  son.  "Look  at  this 
splendid  trophy  of  my  boy,  haughtier 
than  the  blazon  of  conquerors  and 
kings !    The  arm  he  gave  to  his  coun- 


try. O  my  dear  son  I  "—he  passionately 
embraced  him.  "  Soldier  of  Democracy  1 
bulwark  of  freemen !  saviour  of  slaves  1 
while  such  as  you  are  left,  the  republic 
never  can  go  down  I " 

He  said  it  grandly,  in  a  voice  like  the 
rich,  bass  shudder  of  organs,  and  a  deep 
murmur,  bom  from  the  sorcery  of  elo- 
quence, pulsed  responsive  through  the 
throng.  The  old  wife,  with  her  silk 
apron  to  her  face^  stood,  leaning  on  the 
breast  of  the  carpenter,  gently  weeping. 

Suddenly,  as  the  joyous  commotion 
began  again,  she  detached  herself,  and, 
with  one  more  fervent  kiss  for  George, 
flew  away  to  the  kitchen.  Supper  at 
ten,  and  every  thing  of  the  best ;  but  a 
mother's  swelling  heart  must  have 
something  special  for  George. 

George  himself,  somehow,  looked  cu- 
riously uneasy,  and  if  any  one  among  the 
excited  gathering  had  been  cool  enough 
to  observe,  he  might  have  seen  him 
glancing  anxiously  and  often  towards 
the  serene  carpenter. 

The  latter  still  stood  near  the  door, 
unmoved  amidst  the  din. 

"  And  you,"  said  Elkanah,  approach- 
ing him  with  big  and  aching  heart,  and 
almost  weeping  at  his  lofty  and  reserv- 
ed demeanor.  "You,  who  have  come 
here,  like  our  household  fancy,  old  and 
gray,  and  been  our  light  and  blessing, 
and  brought  us  back  our  son  like  Laz- 
arus from  the  dead,  why  do  you  stay 
outside  the  old  man's  heart,  that  loves 
you  almost  to  breaking,  amidst  all  his 
joy— that  loves  you  better  than  the  old 
wife,  or  the  boys,  or  any  thing  on  earth 
now  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  gold  ?  To 
the  ditches  with  it— ril  scatter  it  on 
the  highways  beforem  lose  you.  Pray, 
dont  be  angered  with  the  foolish, 
wicked  old  man,  that  never  knew,  till 
you  made  him  feel  it,  that  love  was 
better  than  money,  or  any  thing  beside  I 
O  take  me  in  to  you  I  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  have  a  real  friend  before. 
The  world  will  be  cold  to  me  when 
you  are  gone.  Heaven  won't  be  sweet 
without  you,  old  youth,  so  old,  so 
young,  so  good,  so  dear !  See  1  I  am 
foolish  with  my  feeling  for  you  I  My 
heart  is  sweet  and  soft  because  of  you. 
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for  every  liying  thisgl  I  couldn't 
shoot  a  bird  now,  for  the  lovingness 
that's  in  me.  I  couldn't  spade  a  worm 
out  in  my  fields.  No,  no ;  I  couldn't 
harm  a  fiy,  my  old  heart's  so  soft  and 
tender." 

"Is  it ? "  rejoined  the  strange,  gray 
man,  in  a  Toice  like  ominous  low 
thunder.     "  Then  entw  I " 

\Vith  his  hand  he  struck  the  door. 
It  opened  with  a  shock  that  also  closed 
it,  and,  as  if  shot  in,  a  figure  stood  upon 
the  floor.  Trembling,  drooping;  with 
bowed  head ;  a  dark  slouched  hat,  be- 
neath which  the  face  showed,  lean, 
sharp,  colorless,  as  if  cut  from  white 
paper;  a  form  attenuate,  dad  in  dark 
ci^an's  clothes;  the  arms  piteously, 
helplessly  rising,  falling;  imploring, 
despairing.  The  old  man  staggered 
back,  gazed,  glared,  reeled  forward  one 
pace,  swayed  on  his  feet,  lifted  his 
clenched  hands  and  dashed  them  down 
in  air  with  a  terrific  yell ;  then  stood, 
collected,  livid,  dumb.  It  was  hiB  rebd 
son. 

A  stony  silence  smote  .  the  room. 
Suddenly,  without  warning,  a  black 
surge  had  swept  in  upon  the  general 
joy.  All  stood  bewildered,  motionless. 
Only  George  hurriedly  whispered  to 
Tom  that  mother  did  not  know  that 
Rupert  was  coming,  and  for  God's  sake 
run  and  keep  her  back,  for  there  was 
going  to  be  a  scene.  The  yoimg  man 
flew. 

In  the  frightful  hush,  some  neighbors, 
who  knew  Rupert,  softly  advanced  with 
sickly  smiles  on  their  white  faces,  and 
timorous  glances,  and  entered  the  space 
between  him  and  the  old  man,  as  if  to 
greet  him. 

"Back!"  thundered  Elkanah,  out- 
stretching his  terrible  arm.  "I  am 
master  here.    Let  none  approach  him." 

They  fell  away  in  terror.  Some  ac- 
tually turned  their  backs  and  fled.  The 
space  between  the  father  and  the  son 
was  vacant. 

It  was  too  late  or  futile.  Tom  waa 
down  in  agony  on  his  knees.  The 
mother  was  coming,  running,  between 
an  opening  lane  in  the  throng,  with  a 
fearfal  cry  as  she  saw  her  boy.    White 


as  ashes  she  came,  with  frantic  speed, 
but,  as  if  some  baleful  magic  guarded 
the  approach,  no  sooner  had  she  reached 
her  husband,  than  she  stopped,  flung  up 
her  arms,  reeled  over  sti£f  in  swoon,  and 
would  havefiEdlen  like  stone  upon  the 
floor,  but  that  the  carpent^  strode  to 
her  side,  and  caught  her  as  she  fell. — A 
dozen  anns  took  her  from  him,  and 
carried  her  away. 

"  That  is  well,"  said  the  dreadful  old 
man  in  a  hollow  voice.  *^  We  want  no 
women  here." 

Livid,  implacable,  with  pent-house 
shags  of  brows  lowering  over  eyes  of 
blue-hot  steel,  with  teeth  set  hard,  and 
puckered  visage,  and  front  of  towering 
brawn,  he  stood  confronting  the  wretch- 
ed being  before  him. 

"  I  feel  as  if  the  devil  had  suddenly 
brought  me  in  a  cup  of  tea,"  he  said 
presently,  in  sardonic,  griding  tones, 
like  the  harsh  clang  of  distant  falling 
brass. 

The  hapless  object  on  whom  these  gro- 
tesque words  fell,  feebly  lifted  his  arms 
once,  and  let  them  sink  again ;  then,  as 
one  resigning  hope,  drooped  his  head  so 
low  that  his  hat  fell  off,  draggling  his 
black,  sweat-bedabbled  hair  over  his 
shrunken  visage,  white  as  leprosy. 

George,  pale  to  blueness  underneath 
his  swarth,  cast  a  harried,  beseeching 
glance  at  the  carpenter,  as  depending 
on  him  to  make  the  intercession.  The 
carpenter,  moveless,  rosy,  unshaken,  re- 
mained mute,  in  utter  composure,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  old  man.  Unable 
to  longer  keep  silent,  George  turned 
to  his  father. 

"Father,"  he  said,  in  abrupt,  trem- 
bling tones,  "  for  my  sake,  for  all  our 
sakes,  forgive  Rupert.  Don't  be  cruel 
— dont  be  unnatural.  He  has  suffered 
much.  He  was  misguided— deceived ; 
he  has  entirely  repented.  Forgive  him, 
I  beg  you.  We  were  sick  together  in 
the  hospital,  and  he  is  sick  and  weak 
stilL  Our  good  fHend  here  nursed  ua 
both,  like  our  own  mother.  We  never 
can  repay  him  for  all  his  tender  kind- 
ness. It  was  his  plan  to  bring  us  here 
to-night  Father,  I  beseech  you,  forgive 
my  poor  brother." 
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It  was  all  that  Qeorge  could  say. 
Feeble,  despite  its  earnestness,  it  fell 
firom  the  old  man  like  a  flattened  bullet 
fh>m  the  side  of  an  iron-clad.  Emily 
tried  to  come  forward  to  add  her  plead- 
ing, but  John  held  her  back,  knowing 
his  father  weU,  fuQy  realizing  tiie  situa- 
tion, and  convinced  that  words  were 
useless.  Every  one  else  remained  in 
sickening  expectancy. 

"  How  comes  he  here  ? "  said  Elka- 
nah,  sternly  pointing  his  finger  at  the 
cowering  lAiape  before  him.  *^  He  is  a 
rebel— why  is  he  not  also  a  prisoner  t " 

^  He  has  beoi  released,"  said  George. 

*^  By  whom  ?  "  came  the  savage  interro- 
gation. 

"  By  the  man  of  all  our  hearts,"  cried 
George,  with  sadden  glow.  "By  the 
man  with  millions  of  haters,  who  him- 
self calls  no  man  enemy." 

"■  Abraham  Lincoln,"  said  the  carpen- 
ter. 

A  profound  murmur  pulsed  through 
the  room. 

"  Yes,"  cried  George,  with  gathering 
confidence,  "by  our  President.  This 
good  Mend  here  went  to  see  him,  and 
laid  the  case  before  him.  He  told  him 
of  our  service  to  the  country ;  he  told 
him  how  Rupert  had  been  led  away; 
he  told  him  of  you,  &ther,  and  all  your 
devotion ;  of  mo&er  grieving  for  her ' 
lost  boy— of  all ;  and  the  President  gave 
Ihe  order  for  Bapert*s  rdease  at  once, 
and  we  brought  him  here." 

A  faint  flush  crept  upon  the  old  man's 
contracted  fSaiee,  and,  in  a  gesture  of 
respect,  he  lowered  his  head  to  his  up- 
carried  hand.  Then,  with  a  powerful 
shudder,  as  when  some  mighty  bull 
diakes  the  flies  from  his  hide,  he  be- 
came erect,  hard,  and  still. 

"I  utter  nothing  against  Abraham 
Lincoln^"  he  said,  in  low,  reverberating 
tones.  '^He  is  my  President.  God 
bless  him  in  his  living,  and  in  his 
dying,  €k>d  bless  him  1 " 

In  the  solemn,  almost  tender  silence 
which  ensued,  the  outcast  gathered 
courage. 

"Father,"  he  faltered,  in  a  weak, 
husky  voice,  "  forgive  me  I  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  receive  me  back  again,  but  only 


forgive  me,  and  bless  me,  and  let  me  go 
my  lonely  way  comforted.  I  was  fool- 
ish—I  was  young — " 

"You  were  not  a  boy,"  interrupted 
the  liarsh  old  man.  "  You  are  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  You  are  not  a  child— 
you  are  a  man." 

"I  know  it,  father,"  he  huskUy  fal- 
tered; "but  I  was  young  in  feeling. 
You  know  you  used  to  chide  me  for 
making  life  so  unreal — for  my  romantic 
way  of  looking  at  every  thing.  It  was 
in  that  way  I  looked  at  the  rebellion. 
It  seemed  to  me  so  right,  so  grand.  It 
came  to  me  in  my  folly  like  a  great 
cause.  Father,  I  have  learned  differ- 
ently from  bitter  experience.  I  am 
wiser.  Things  look  very  different  to 
me  now." 

"  I  should  think  they  might,"  rejoined 
the  old  man  in  a  heart-quaking  roar. 
"Three  hundred  thousand  graves  stud 
the  land.  Your  work,  and  the  work 
of  monsters  like  you  I  Weepitog  and 
mourning  in  every  household.  Widows, 
orphans,  childless  fathers  every  where. 
The  country  in  convulsion,  and  totter- 
ing on  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  land's 
best  and  bravest,  horribly  shattered  and 
mangled,  hobbling  about  on  crutches, 
or  buried  in  bloody  trenches.  I  should 
think  things  might  look  different  I  Sir, 
I  am  not  your  father,  but  your  judge. 
You  are  a  murderer ! " 

The  miserable  creature  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  Hope  died  within 
him,  and  every  breaking  heart  within 
the  room,  stricken  to  marble,  and  almost 
ceasing  to  beat  in  the  iron  silence, 
owned  to  itself  that  his  case  was  hope- 
less. 

"  Look  at  that  flag  I "  pealed  the  old 
man,  falling  into  a  posture  of  formidable 
antique  dignity,  with  his  masterful  arm 
stretched  towards  the  wall.  "  It  is  the 
flag  of  mankind  I  To  that,  you,  and 
your  crew  of  vile  liberticldes,  are  trai- 
tors. What  have  you  fought  for  ?  That 
the  dandy  might  spit  in  the  mechanic's 
face  I  liiat  the  lord  might  insult  the 
&rmer!  That  the  necks  of  the  many 
might  wear  the  yokes  of  the  few  I  Some 
monarchy — some  new,  mongrel  feudal 
hell  on  our  Republican  soil  I    That  was 
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your  cause.  A  fine  glittering  house,  laid 
on  sodden  whites,  and  brutified  blacks, 
squashed  out  of  their  manhood.  Up 
aloft,  your  pirates'  murder-cloth,  whose 
eyery  flutter  threw  a  pall  upon  some 
innocent  household — and  down  below, 
in  the  putrid  cellarage,  our  rotting  pris- 
oners, our  dead  and  mangled  brayes. 
A  fine,  fine  palace  for  my  lord,  the 
king  1  For  this  you  haye  fought  long. 
And  now,  success  assured,  you  desert 
your  work,  and  come  here,  and  ask  for- 
giyenessi  Oh,  impudence  without  a 
name  I " 

.Conyulsed  with  fury,  he  paused, 
grinding  his  teeth  hard.  George,  half- 
dead  with  horror,  sank  on  his  knees, 
with  his  arm  across  a  chair,  his  head 
flung  down  upon  it,  his  empty  sleeye 
dangling  beside  him. 

"  I  pass  by—"  the  horrible  yoice,  like 
sounding  bronze,  resumed — "  I  pass  by 
the  misery,  the  shame,  the  desolation 
you  haye  left  upon  us  hero  for  years.    I 


•Father,"  said  Rupert,  lifting  his 
head,  with  forlorn  dignity—"  one  word. 
I  am  too  weak  and  ill  to  speak.  Let  me 
only  say  that  my  error  and  my  crime 
came  fh)m  my  sense  of  duty ;  and,  bad 
as  my  cause  has  proyed  to  be,  I  joined 
it  in  all  honor,  and  carried  myself  like 
a  man  and  a  soldier." 

"  What  was  your  seryice  !  "  champed 
the  old  man.  "Infantry!  Cayalry? 
Speak,  you  devil  I " 

"  Artillery,"  gasped  Rupert. 

"  Hah  I "  outburst  his  father,  \^ith  a 
tremendous  explosion,  "I  haye  seen 
your  work.  Twice  haye  I  been  to  bat- 
tle-flelds.  I  saw  the  black  and  bursted 
bodies,  torn  and  swollen,  in  the  grisly 
hollows  of  Bull  Run  I  I  saw  the  corpses 
of  my  murdered  countrymen,  rent  with 
shrapnel  and  shell,  when  I  went  groping 
for  your  brother,  with  eyes  stung  with 
dreadftd  tears,  on  the  bloody  terraces 
of  Fredericksburg !  What  arm  restrains 
me  that  I  smite  not  the  soul  from  your 
carcass  I  Go!"  he  thundered,  with  a 
mighty  sweep  of  his  arm,  and  eyes  like 
blue,  fierce  fire— "Hence,  or  I  squelch 
you  like  a  snake,  beneath  my  feet! 
The  curses  of  the  living,  the  murrain  of 


the  dead,  blight  you !  You  man  with- 
out a  country,  man  without  a  flag,  go, 
skulk  the  earth  like  Cain  I  Back  with 
you  I— tread  the  roads  worn  by  the 
flayed  and  bloody  feet  of  our  heroes. 
The  mounds  heaye  at  you  as  you  pass, 
and  yomit  forth  their  ashes  and  their 
bones  upon  you  I  The  skdetons  from 
which  dropped  the  blade  flesh,  dense 
with  yermin,  in  the  winter  misery,  the 
summer  horror,  of  Andersonyille  and 
BeUeisle,  may  they  haunt  your  dreams ! 
Off  I — son  without  a  father,  man  without 
a  land— off  with  you,  (oreyer  I " 

Bitterly  weeping,  Rupert  fell  away  to 
the  door.  There  was  a  slight  and 
hushed  commotion  in  the  despairing 
room.  Women,  who  had  silently  sank 
in  dead  swoon,  were  being  noisdessly 
removed.  Then  all  was  still  again,  and 
for  a  moment  there  was  a  dread  syncope 
and  pause. 

The  carpenter  advanced  with  solemn 
and  stately  tread,  composed  and  calm, 
but  dilated  to  his  fullest  manly  mi^esty, 
and,  fh>m  brow  to  foot,  he  seemed  all 
clothed  with  an  august  and  strong  illu- 
mination. Weakened  by  the  recoil  of 
his  ftiry,  and  bracing  himself  with  vio- 
lence to  meet  the  one  ho  felt  to  be  his 
true  antagonist ;  looming  in  virile  brawn, 
with  massive,  corrugated  lion-faoe,  and 
'  locked  jaws,  and  eyes  like  orbs  of  fero- 
cious azure  glow ;  hard,  savage,  aroused, 
redoubtable  as  an  embattled  tower,  the 
old  man  confronted  him.  Both  were 
stilL  No  words  could  paint  the  Titan 
sculpture  of  that  moment  All  heark- 
ened for  the  first  immense  crash  of  the 
expected  duel  All  waited,  with  eyes 
strained  in  pain,  for  the  gray  stranger 
to  speak ;  but  his  lips  were  firm,  and, 
to  the  general  surprise,  he  only,  in  utter 
silence,  extended  slowly  his  left  arm. 

Every  one  turned.  They  were  lead- 
ing in  Mrs.  Dyzer,  and  she  was  near. 
The  extended  arm  received  her,  and 
those  that  led  her  retired.  Silently  the 
carpenter  sustained  her  short  and  totter- 
ing step,  till  she  paused  near  her  hus- 
band. She  stood,  very  quiet  Not  a  line 
of  her  dark  dress  quivered ;  her  wealth 
of  unbound  hair,  streaked  with  reverent 
silver,  streamed  upon  her  shoulders;  her 
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hce  was  gray  and  dead;  her  lifted  eyes 
were  like  stone ;  her  raised  hands  were 
clasped  together;  only  her  ashen  lips 
ceaselessly  moved  in  speechless  implor- 
ing. In  the  long,  soundless  pause,  it 
seemed  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  stilL 

"His  mother  1"  said  the  carpenter. 

It  was  as  if  a  shock  struck  the  room. 
The  brief  qieech  had  the  effect  of  a 
thunderclap,  and  in  a  roaring  inward 
whir  and  overthrow,  which  never  reach- 
ed the  outward  silence,  every  heart  was 
bathed  as  with  bright  fire.  Oh,  how 
he  uttered  those  words  1  They  were 
electrifying.  The  stem  energy,  the 
melting  tenderness,  the  divine  depth  of 
significance,  the  heart-shaking  associa- 
tions that  he  threw  into  them,  would 
have  reached  a  soul  though  housed  in 
granite.  Klkanah  felt  them  to  the  very 
marrow  of  his  bones.  In  one  instant, 
his  vigor  of  pride  and  fury  was  dis- 
solved, and  he  was  cold. 

Slowly,  without  moving  from  his 
dreadful  posture  —  slowly,  while  the 
pallid  assemblage  gazed  with  dry,  hot 
eyes — the  old  man  turned  his  h^td,  as 
if  the  weight  of  all  the  world  hung  to 
it,  till  at  last  it  became  fixed,  and  his 
appalling  gaze  rested  upon  the  ghastly 
countenance  beneath  his  own.  She  never 
spoke— speech  was  impossible;  it  had 
been  like  the  effort  of  one  bursting  from 
death,  for  her  to  merely  reach  his  side ; 
but  without  ceasing,  her  hueless  lips 
moved  in  an  agony  of  mute  beseeching. 
Not  a  breath  was  heard ;  not  an  eyelash 
quivered;  the  tapers  burned  unwaver- 
ing ;  the  shadows  slept  upon  the  fioor ; 
no  leaf  of  the  dense,  branchy  roof  of 
holly  trembled.  The  old  husband,  the 
old  wife  of  many  years,  stood  moveless- 
ly,  their  eyes  locked  to  each  other^s 
faces  with  a  fixed  regard.  But  in  his 
soul,  like  the  rush  of  remembrance  to 
the  drowning,  was  a  hurrying  stream 
of  memories  and  images,  the  fond  old 
days,  the  sweet,  glad  times  of  marriage, 
the  cradle  by  the  fire-lit  hearth,  the  in- 
fant's dimpled  hand  caressing  the  white 
nursing  bosom,  the  young  mother^s  face 
thrilling  with  the  divine  joy  of  mater- 
nity, the  baby's  shoe,  the  prattle,  the 
tiny  dresses,  the  light,  the  comfort,  the 


magic  sights  and  sounds  of  home.  AU 
the  weak,  weak  things  that  have  power 
to  shake  the  hearts  of  the  mighty,  came 
to  him  as  he  stood  gazing  at  her.  The 
moment  was  sublime. 

*^  She  pleads  for  her  first-bom,"  said 
the  carpenter,  in  low,  clear  tones,  like 
soundless  light  upon  the  silence,  and 
awful  in  the  grandeur  of  their  pathos. 

The  old  man's  visage  gradually  sway- 
ed away,  and  his  large  eyes,  from  which 
the  fiame  had  g9ne  in  gUsten,  rested 
upon  the  calm,  lit  face  of  the  illumina- 
ted man  before  him.  Erect,  bent  for- 
ward, he  stood  like  a  leaning  column, 
intent  upon  the  carpenter. 

In  the  silence,  Gteorge,  mad,  wild, 
unknowing  what  was  happening,  sud- 
denly sprang  up,  though  without  noise, 
and  in  the  pallid  swarth  of  his  fierce 
face,  Mb  lips  curved  open  for  some  fiery 
utterance.  A  commanding  gesture  from 
the  other,  striking  him  mute  upon  the 
instant,  also  summoned  him  to  his  side. 
He  came,  with  measured,  clinging  steps 
that  dully  stmck  the  fioor,  and  paused 
with  down-bent  head  beside  his  sum- 
moner.  Without  haste,  the  latter  took 
his  empty  sleeve  by  the  extremity,  and 
lifted  it  up  before  tiie  old  man's  eyes. 

"  This  pleads  for  him,"  he  said,  sol- 
emnly. 

For  a  moment,  he  upheld  the  brave, 
pathetic  sleeve,  then  let  it  fall  A 
strange  and  indeterminate  stir  went 
through  the  assembly,  and,  as  if  from 
the  arrival  of  a  new  spirit  among  them, 
there  was  a  change. 

Elkanah  Dyzer  was  weeping ! 

He  had  not  filtered  his  attitude  nor 
posture;  he  still  leaned  forward,  colum- 
nar ;  but  his  head  was  bent,  and  the  big 
drops,  as  from  the  eyes  of  some  stricken 
deer,  fell  visibly  to  the  fioor.  At  once 
relief  came  to  the  pent  bosoms  of  the 
throng,  and  from  women's  eyes,  and 
firom  men's  eyes  unused  to  tears,  the 
moisture  began  to  fiow. 

"Shall  I  add  my  pleading ? "—said 
the  carpenter,  in  a  gentle  yet  sovereign 
voice.  "  No  I  Not  one  word  of  weaker 
supplication  from  my  lips.  'Tis  God 
Himself  implores  you  in  tlib  mother's 
heart  and  bosom  yearning  for  her  child 
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— this  arm  the  soldier  gave  to  his  coun- 
try, not  to  destroy,  but  to  restore." 

A  change  had  come  upon  him.  The 
rosy  color  had  died  from  his  face  in  a 
clear  splendor,  and  his  form,  regnant 
and  masculine,  was  clothed  with  inspi- 
ration, as  with  a  dazzling  aureole. 

"I  have  dreamed  a  dream  of  my 
country,"  he  said  slowly.  "  I  saw  her, 
angel  of  the  cradle,  mother  of  all  that 
are,  in  her  strength  of  loving  beneficence 
to  her  many  children,  and  to  every 
member  of  the  race  of  man.  Out  of  her 
womb  issued  the  armed  soldier,  cham- 
pion of  her  Democracy,  savior  of  earth's 
slaves.  Not  to  rend  my  land  in  twain. 
No;  but  to  bind  anew,  in  love,  her 
warring  citizens,  to  unite  the  broken 
ties  of  kindred,  to  give  the  brother  to 
his  earliest  mates,  to  reconcile  the  father 
to  the  son,  to  restore  the  mother  to  her 
child." 

The  old  wife  lay  clinging  to  her  hus- 
band's breast,  and  he,  through  all  his 
obstinate  height,  was  shaken  and  con- 
vulsed like  one  in  some  mute  frenzy. 

"  Oome  hither,  Rupert,  unto  me,"  said 
the  carpenter.  "  Come  hither,  my  own 
dear  boy  I " 

The  wretched  being,  who  stood  weep- 
ing bitterly,  leaning  against  the  wall, 
feebly  staggered  to  his  side.  The 
staunch  old  savior  threw  his  strong 
right  arm  around  him,  and  with  the 
other  encircled  the  weeping  (Jeorge. 

"  I  nursed  them  both  together  in  the 
hospital,"  he  resumed,  in  a  gentler 
strain.  "  Their  cots  were  side  by  side. 
I  sat  between  them.  When  father  and 
mother  forsake  them,  I  will  not  cast 
them  out.  Equally  they  are  mine. 
My  life  is  in  them.  Elkanah  Dyzer, 
receive  thy  sons !  Thou,  whom  I  learn- 
ed to  love  before  I  knew  thee,  and 
whose  faults  of  nature  are  from  stocks 
of  virtue,  receive  from  me  this  Christmas 
gift,  more  than  all  the  riches  of  the 
world.  Take  back  these  loving  broth- 
ers, two  henceforth  in  one.  Thou  canst 
not  refuse  Me." 

The  old  man  flung  up  his  arms,  tense, 
Btifi',  with  a  mighty  struggle ;  his  face, 
shrunken,  colorless,  seemed  to  blacken ; 
the  old  wife  clmig  madly  to  his  breast. 


"  Lost — lost  1 "  he  gasped ;  "  dead- 
dead,  forever." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  ihe 
sublimely  tender  voice,  full-fraught  with 
the  deep  music  of  eighteen  c^ituries, 
sounded  upon  the  silence. 

^*  For  this,  thy  son,  that  was  dead,  is 
alive  again ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found." 

A  rending  struggle  shook  the  old 
man^s  friune;  then,  as  one  exhausted, 
his  upstretched  arms  fell  laxly  down — 
down  upon  the  neck  of  his  rebel  son. 
One  instant  only,  they  lay  there  flaceid- 
ly ;  the  next,  they  gathered  the  first- 
bom  to  his  breast,  and  frantically  he 
covered  the  pallid,  sleeping  face  with 
moaning  kisses  and  with  tears.  Yet, 
even  as  they  all  clung  to  him,  his  wife, 
his  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  voices 
of  their  love  and  weeping  mingled  with 
the  sobbing  of  the  room,  he  tore  him- 
self away,  as  if  with  the  last  effort  of 
his  waning  strength,  to  fling  himself 
upon  the  breast  of  the  carpenter.  Ten- 
derly, and  with  a  mighty  clasp,  the 
loving  heart  received  him,  and,  with 
thdr  heads  bowed  upon  each  other's 
-shoulders,  the  two  old  men  stood  in  the 
reverent  silence,  looked  in  eadi  other's 
arms. 

"  Love !  "  said  the  gray  redeemer, 
lifting  his  clear  fiice,  bright  with  death- 
less smiling,  and  wet  with  the  sweet 
waters  of  immortal  tears,  "  Love— love ! 
That  includes  all.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  but  that — nothing  in  all  the 
world.  Better  than  all  is  Love.  Love 
is  better  than  all." 

The  family,  the  guests,  were  throng- 
ing around  him,  yet  not  to  listen  or  to 
gaze,  but  with  his  noble  presence,  his 
deep  words  in  every  heart,  to  unloose 
near  him  in  silence,  pierced  with  sob- 
bing, their  passion  of  affection  for  each 
other.  Each  life  that  moment  lived  in 
an  ecstacy  of  charity.  Friends  grasped 
each  other  by  the  hand.  Neighbors 
forgot  their  petty  feuds,  their  lurking 
enmities,  and  met  in  tremulous  greet- 
ing. The  secret  rebel  struck  hands 
with  the  tepid  loyal,  and  both  rose 
glowing  into  love  of  country.  The 
daughter's  arms  wore  round  the 
father's  neck.    The  son  was  clinging  to 
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his  mother.  Sisters  were  sobbing  iu 
their  brothers*  embrace,  and  guileless 
lovers,  unashamed,  clasped  each  otiter 
in  crying  joy.  Bright  in  holy  shadow 
bloomed  the  grayes  of  darlings.  Beep 
in  the  spirit-air  the  fadeless  fields  un- 
rolled, the  shining  cities  rose,  the  bells 
of  heaven  were  ringing  sweet  and  low. 
Till  at  last,  upon  the  murmuring  hush, 
the  sacred  tremor,  the  rapt  and  happy 
sorrow,  the  exaltation  and  the  vision, 
came  the  innocent  silver-laughter  of  a 
little  child. 

It  was  the  sweet  return  of  Earth.  In 
the  immediate  stir,  the  weeping  grew 
louder,  mixed  with  tremUing,  laughing 
voioee;  the  figures  began  to  mingle; 
the  sound  of  feet  awoke  the  floor ;  re- 
mark and  response  brake  forth;  a 
handkerchief  was  waved ;  another  and 
another,  and  suddenly  the  air  was  fW 
of  snowy  flags,  all  flying,  flying,  flying ; 
the  foces  began  to  toss  and  light  and 
glow;  the  multitudinous  voices  arose 
upgathering  like  the  sound  of  many 
waters;  and  one  weak  voice  lunong 
them  broke  into  a  cheer,  the  signal  for 
uiother  from  beyond ;  there  was  a  whir 
swelling  into  a  roar  of  commotion ;  and 
at  once,  with  handkerchiefs  all  madly 
waying,  figures  swaying,  women  leap- 
ing, orMc  mouths  and  faces  fiaming, 
out  burst  the  long-pent  hurricane  in 
frantic  cheers.  Cheers  that  jarred  the 
rooms  and  dashed  the  windows ;  made 
the  flags  quiver  on  the  waU,  and  the 
dense  hoUy  shower  its  scarlet  berries, 
and  drop  its  leaves ;  cheers  that  made 
Elkanah  totter  back,  and  fall  in  aching 
rapture  on  his  Rupert^s  neck,  with  wife 
and  sons  and  daughters  bunched  tight 
about  with  interwoven  arms— a  solid 
grove  of  family  affection  tied  moveless 
in  the  tornado-whirl  around  them. 
Cheers  dizzying,  redoubling,  hoarsening 
into  fury  from  determined  lungs ;  the 
leaves  down-flittering,  specks  of  white 
from  the  ceiling  dropping,  the  lights  of 
the  patriot-tapers  wavering,  the  phre- 
netic flames  of  the  hearth  uproaring  in 
the  gale  of  gowns,  the  elements  let 
loose,  the  joyous  tornado  rising  into  the 
delirious  simoom  for  Rupert^s  welcome 
home!     And,  harkl    amidst  the  tre- 


mendous incommunicable  tumult,  the 
wild  bald-eagle  scream  of  Bob  Toner's 
fiddle !  And  they  dance — who  hears 
the  tune  !— it  might  have  been  a  dirge  I 
— ^they  dance  like  drunken  seraphim — 
they  dance  and  cheer— they  stop  the 
cheer  to  danoe  the  harder — the  family- 
group  is  moving  away,  all  locked  to- 
gether,— they  dance,  moving  with  it,  in 
furious  glad  music,  with  sobs,  with 
cries,  with  laughter— they  prance,  they 
caper,  they  plunge,  they  whirl,  like 
msBnads,  like  bacchantes,  raying,  raging 
— ^tiU,  at  last,  all  stream  away  together, 
leaping,  bounding,  through  the  door- 
way, across  the  passage  into  the  apart- 
ments beyond,  where  in  lessening  tumult 
the  dance  goes  on,  and  the  room  is  left 
in  solitude. 

There  is  a  limping  step  upon  the 
stairs,  and  in  tottles  little  pigmy  Lilian, 
blue-dressed  and  yellow-curled,  drag- 
ging a  big  shawl,  which  she  proceeds  to 
endeavor  to  wrap  around  her.  Present- 
ly enters  old  giant  Elkanah,  hurried, 
pale,  trembling,  with  a  strange  look 
and  light  upon  his  face,  and  stares, 
craned  over,  with  weak  astonishment 
upon  the  doings  of  his  grandchild. 

^God  bless  met  little  one  I"  he 
stanmiers ;  ^^  what  are  you  up  to  with 
that  shawl? — Where's  my  best  friend 
gone  to  ? " 

"  Grandpa,"  replies  the  mite,  gravely, 
wrapping  herself  up  with  intense  deter- 
mination, "what  you  said  to  uncle 
Rupert  was  horrid  gollawash.  *And  you 
told  him  to  Go  I  And  I  went  up  stairs 
to  get  this  shawl.  And  I  had  an  awful 
hunt — avftd.  And  then  I  found  it 
And  Tm  going  along,  too,  with  my 
dear  uncle  Rupert — ^this  very  minute.'' 

"  No,  darling,"  replied  the  old  man, 
tenderiy,  forgetting  to  laugh,  in  his 
emotion,  "  no,  uncle  Rupert  is  not  going 
away — never.  He's  going  to  live  with  us 
always. — ^But  where's  Mr.  Carpenter  ? " 

"My  goodness,  grandpa!"  said  the 
littie  midget,  ceasing  to  enwrap  herself. 
"  Not  going  I  Then  I'll  stay  my  own 
self.  But  there's  been  an  awful  change 
of  flront  somewhere  I " 

"  lily,  dear,"  said  the  old  man,  weak- 
ly, bending  down  to  her,  "  can't  you  teU 
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me  where  uncle  Peter^s  old  Good  Man 
has  gone  to  ?  He^s  not  in  the  rooms, 
for  Pve  looked." 

'^  Ain't  he,  grandpa  t  Then  I  gaess 
he's  gone  back  to  heaven  this  yery 
night,"  she  answered. 

'*  O  my  Mend  I "  sighed  the  old  man, 
rising  to  his  feet  with  a  burst  of  con- 
trolled and  tender  grie£  "  My  strange, 
best  bene£Eu^r,  could  I  but  just  once  see 
you  again !  O  my  heart,  my  heart  I  so 
drained  of  all  its  blood,  so  full  of  light, 
so  full  of  sorrow  and  gratitude,  so  ftill 
of  gentleness  and  loye !  Could  I  but 
once  look  on  your  dear  face— could  I 
but  once  see  you,  even  at  a  distance, 
again." 

"Grandpa,"  said  the  small,  silyer 
yoice,  "  wrap  me  up  well  in  this  shawl, 
for  it's  cold,  and  take  me  out,  for  may- 
be, you  know,  he's  outside  the  door." 

liie  old  man  feebly  started,  and, 
stooping,  wrapped  her  in  the  shawl; 
and  taking  her  up  on  his  breast,  where 
she  affectionately  nestled,  went  out  into 
the  winter-darlmess,  grand  and  cold, 
and  lit  by  many  stars. 

For  a  moment,  coming  from  the 
lighted  room, -they  saw  nothing  in  the 
yast,  dim  obscurity.  Behind  them,  the 
noise  of  the  reyellers  was  loud,  muffled 


in  the  cloak  of  the  frigid  outer  bd^ce. 
Presently,  the  dark  swales  of  the  farm 
became  apparent,  with  clumps  of  yague 
bushes,  and  amorphous  shapes  of  trees, 
rising  here  and  there.  Their  eyes 
sou^t  the  path,  which  led  away  from 
the  door,  and  cunred  oyer  a  sort  of 
mound  or  hillock  against  the  east,  to 
bend  again  to  the  distant  road.  And 
there  they  beheld  him. 

"  Look,  grandpa  I "  said  little  Lilian. 
"  I  see  him  there." 

The  moon  was  coming  up,  though 
still  below  the  horizon,  and  half  the 
heayens  were  lit  with  an  inmiense  pure 
radiance.  He  stood  upon  the  mound, 
looking  toward  them,  enlarged  in  aspect 
\j  the  frozen  air,  a  graye  and  manly 
figure,  darkly  defined  against  that  great 
light  arising  on  the  world.  They  gazed 
on  him  with  straining  eyes.  Within, 
the  glad  noises  of  the  joy  of  earth' rang 
merrily.  Without,  was  the  form  of  loye 
undying,  moveless  in  icy  darkness 
against  the  peacefrd  and  tender  light 
of  God.  A  moment,  and  they  saw  him 
raise  his  hand  in  benediction  and  fare- 
well. The  old  man's  eyes  filled  with 
tears — the  little  child  nestled  low  upon 
his  breast. 

He  was  gone. 


"JUSTITIA." 


A  POOB  bruised  statue  on  a  Venice  column, 

Which  has  no  grace,  except  the  grace  of  name ; 

And  yet  whose  features,  worn  and  sad  and  solemn, 
Put  the  long  record  of  the  past  to  shame. 

A  battered  face  whose  beauty  has  departed, 

An  artist's  dream  which  had  its  ending  here ; 

A  hope  which  faded  even  as  it  started ; 
A  joy  which  found  fhlfilment  in  a  fear. 

But  stiU,  no  time  destroys  what  once  was  spoken, 
No  years  can  alter  the  Divine  decree ; 

Though  Justice  suffer,  and  her  rule  be  broken. 
The  day  has  come  when  Venice  shall  be  free. 

Not  now  a  statue,  beaten  by  the  ages, 

Not  now  a  record  of  an  evil  Past : 
Her  glory  shall  illumine  all  the  pages 

Where  the  dark  shade  of  tyranny  was  cast. 
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IxDvsT&T,  FauoAUTY  —  Thbsi  PaospmiiTT, 
"WKiXTH— Thmc  Abt,  Powkb— Thbx  Lxtxu&t, 
CoBBirrnox— Thsx  Buix  1 

Such  has  been  the  story  throogh  all 
the  ages:  will  snch  bethe  story  in  New 
York?  Let  ns  look  at  this  yast  city 
as  it  is  to-day.  Beyen  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand*  hnman  beings  lie 
down  to  sleep  on  this  little  island^  and 
rise  up  to— eat.  And  yet  not  one  of 
them  erer  prodnces  a  grain  of  wheat  or 
an  ounce  of  food :  thirty-eight  thousand 
and  fifty-six  more  females  than  males ; 
it  foUows  that  this  number  not  only  are 
not,  bu!:  tfonn^  be,  married.  Yet,  to  eat 
and  to  loye  are  the  two  controlling 
desires  of  man.  Looking  more  close- 
ly, we  discoyer,  Airther,  that  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  of  this  people 
are  not  married— more  than  one  halt 

It  seems  certain  that  God  intended  us 
to  eat  and  to  loye,  and  yet,  here  is  a 
population  of  nigh  a  million,  which 
finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  do  either 
in  an  honest  and  legitimate  way.  Why 
are  these  people  in  so  peculiar  and 
dangerous  a  position  t 

The  answer  is  most  complex,  and  no 
two  persons  would  giye  the  same.  But 
the  principal  reason  is,  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  raise  the  food  they  eat ;  they 
prefer  to  use  their  wits  rather  than  their 
hands. 

Not  only  are  they  without  food,  but 
the  water  they  drink  and  ieoite  is 
brought  through  great  pipes  of  mason- 
ry forty  miles  long,  from  the  Oroton 
Riyer ;  and  sixty  millions  of  gallons  a 
day  come  pouring  into  the  city;  for 
which  they  pay  annually  about  one 
million  dollars  money  of  the   realm. 

» In  1860-805,668.  In  1865-716,886.  Nov  900,000. 


Add  to  this  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
the  works  ($80,000,000),  and  we  haye 
the  cost  of  water,  per  year,  about  three 
millions  of  dollars.  This  is  not  all : — 
some  seyen  thousand*  licensed  grog- 
shops dispense  eyeiy  drink  known  to 
man,  except  water : — and  at  what  cost  ? 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly;  but  as 
there  are  three  million  gallons  of  whiskey 
brought  to  the  city  yearly,  and  as  there 
are  imported  into  it  wines,  brandies, 
rums,  cordials,  &c.,  &c.,  to  the  amount 
of  $6,092,000 ;  teas  to  the  amount  of 
$11,116,628;  cofifee  to  the  amount  of 
$19,782,881 ;  it  follows  that  this  people 
do  not  go  dry.  The  figures  show  that 
(meJifth  of  all  our  imports  are  of  this 
luxurious  character. 

Let  us  try  to  approximate  the  cost  of 
these  little  foxes.  There  are  150,000 1 
families  in  the  city ;  allow  to  each — 

Teaandooffae, II  per  woek,.... $150,000 

Wlnof  and  Whiskies,  IS       '*        300,000 

TobMOO, |2       "         800,000 

Bugles,  (under  which  rank  ribbons,  &o.,) 

|2perwoek, 300,000 

11,050,000 

and  we  haye  a  sum  of  oyer  $52,000,000 
per  year,  or  about  $850  to  each  fam- 
ily, for  what  may  be  called  luxuries, 
superfluities,  or— worse. 

Bating  is  a  fearfU  thing,  and  is 
becoming  fearfblly  difficult;  and  yet 
eyery  one  of  those  seyen  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  (with  exceptions) 
has  an  implicit  faith  that  food  is  com- 
ing into  his  or  her  mouth  daily,  while 
they  produce  no  eatable  thing.  Such 
faith  is  a  miracle ! 

Wheat  and  flour  are  grown  and  made 
in  Qenesee,  and  Minnesota,  and  Mis- 

*  Inolnding  Kings,  Qneens,  and  tUchmond  Oonn- 
tiea 
t  Census  in  1860-148,668. 
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sonri,  and  Maryland ;  and  four  million  disgraceful  spots,  certainly ;  but  they  are 

barrels  of  flour,  and  nine  million  bushels  the  great  distributing  centres  for  the 

of  wheat,  get  to  the  city  of  New  York  food  of  the  city.    From  the  hour  of 

every  year.    And,  moreover,  there  is  not  three  in  the  morning,  until  the  shades 

an  ox  in  Texas,  a  hog  in  Illinois,  a  of  evening  hide  their  filth  under  its 

grouse  in  Wisconsin,  a  smelt  in  Maine,  darkness,  a  throng  of  c^rts,  wagons,  and 

a  potatoe  any  where,  which  may  not  trucks,  crush,  and  collide,  and  swear, 

arrive  at  the  felicity  of  being  devoured  until  they  get  at  this  food ;  which  they 

by  one  of  the   great  mob  of  citizens  then  vrhirl  away  for  the  breakfasts  and 

whose  chief,  happiness  it  is  to  live  in  dinners  of  those  countless  thousands. 

New  York  dty.  And  this  is  what  goes  on  every  day  in 

By  a  vast  combination  of  force  and  the  year, 

genius,  this  food  is  got  from  all  quarters  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  force  and 

of  the  earth,  and  is  put  into  the  mouths  genius  necessary  to  bring  this  steady 

of  these  New  Yorkers  every  day ;  filling  miracle  to  pass ;    and  remember  that 

them  with  strength  and  life ;  and  yet  these  railroads  have  cost  some  fifteen 

most  of  them  hold  it  to  be  no  miracle  hundred  miUions  of  dollars,  and  these 

at  all  I  ships  and  boats  as  many  millions  more. 

Allow  a  })ound  of  fiour  per  day,  and  Think,  too,  of  the  thousands  and  thou- 

half  a  pound  of  meat  to  each  person,  sands  of  heads  and  hands,  always  at 

and  we  have —  work  to  get  these  New  Yorkers  fed. 

265,000,000  lbs.  floor,  at  7  ct«., |i8,550,ooo  Eow  i$  it  paid  foT  t    This  is  another 

132,000,000  ib8.  meat,  at  1*  cu., 19,800,000  y^g^  ^^  mysterio«B  question.    Rememr 

188,350,000  ber  that  the  smartest  men  and  women 

less   by    fourteen    millions    than   we  g**  ^  great  cities,  and  that  their  dex- 

have  estimated  for  the  four  luxuries  just  terity  is  great;  that  they  are  inspired 

before  mentioned.  Yet  every  one  knows  with  a  profound  and  persistent  desire  to 

that  these  last  are  the  great  staples  of  get  other  people's  money.    Eleven  hun- 

life ;  the  others  mere  nonsense !  "  If  we  dred  different  trades,  professions,  or  oc- 

cannot  have  both  luxuries  and  comforts,"  cupations,  a|^ear  in  the  Business  Direc* 

saith  the  witty  man,  "  give  us  the  luxu-  tory ;  all  of  which  go  to  make  up  a 

lies ! "  decent  average  man  <a  woman  of  New 

How  does  all  this  food  get  here  !  Ah,  York.  The  world  has  moved  very  far 
that  is  a  question  I  In  Europe  they  used  from  Father  Abraham — ^has  it  improv- 
to  say,  "  All  roads  lead  to  Rome."  Here  ed  ?  These  professions  range  from  judges 
we  say,  "  All  roads  lead  to  New  York."  on  the  bench  to  vermin-exteiininators ; 
Thirty-two  thousand  miles  of  iron  rails  from  great  publishers  to  masonic  em- 
stretch  out  over  the  continent,  frt>m  the  blem-makers,  of  whom  there  is — one. 
piney  woods  of  Maine  to  the  golden  Drinking  is  the  first,  and  foremost,  and 
hills  of  Colorado,  and  on  them,  night  most  vivacious, 
and  day — night  and  day,  in  storm,  in  in  th«  wine  tad  ilqtiorbuiinfl«M#  some,  ^oso 

sunshine,  in  heat,  and  coid,-the  iron  ^J^r^;;;;;;;;;;;.:;;:::::::;::^?JS 

horse  drags  his  monstrous  loads,  all  of        Bakers  count  about eso 

which  centre  in  New  York.  Then,  from       Then  come  lawyers,  about 2,000 

the  beautiful  bays  and  rivers  of  all  New  SS^^a*^^!::/.:^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

England,  from  all  the  shores  of  the       Hair-dressen,  some. 550 

Atlantic,  come  out  sloops,  and  schooners,         Equal  in  numbers,  the  clergy, 66C 

and  ships  with  snowy  sails,  which  the  But  l^ere  are  two  classes  whom  we 

good  winds  blow  to  New  York ;  and  will  venture  to  mention^  who  seem  an 

upon  every  "raging  canal,"  dull  old  integralpart  of  modem  society.    There 

boats,  with  capacious  insides,  slowly  are  some  fifteen  hundred  professional 

but  certainly  float  to  New  York.  iM&oa  in  the  city,  not  counting  the 

And  then  what  ? —  aldermen  and  coundlmen.    These  men 

Washington  and  Fulton  Markets  are  eat,  and  in  some  cases  grow  rich.     A 
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retired  thief,  named  Fox,  died  within  a 
short  time  in  Brooklyn,  and  one  is  now 
living  in  the  dty,  both  of  whom  amass- 
ed fortunes  of  $60,000  or  $70,000.  It 
seems  to  be  a  good  business,  and  the 
men  engaged  in  it  are  wry  capable.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  they  pay  for  their 
food. 

The  other  class  is  the  progtUiUes.  The 
number  of  abandoned  women  known  to 
the  police  is  small,  less  than  three  thou- 
sand; but  this  does  not  express  the 
numbers  who  get  their  food  in  this 
way.  Accuracy  is  not  possible,  but  the 
estimates  range  from  twenty-fire  thou* 
sand,  upward.  Distressing  and  danger- 
ous as  this  is,  it  is  still  more  distress- 
ing and  dangerous  in  such  cities  as  Lon- 
don, Liv^pool,  Edinbiu^,  and  Glasgow. 
There  the  streets  reek.  A  soious  ques- 
tion is  now  forcing  itself  upon  public 
attention :  6hall  this  class  continue  to 
spread  disease  broadcast  in  the  com- 
munity, or  shall  it  be  put  under  medical 
supervision  f  It  is  a  most  urgent  and 
most  perplexing  question.  But  we  see 
after  what  fashion  some  twenty  or  thir- 
ty thousand  women  earn  their  bread. 

The  merehant  dominates  alL  To-day 
he  is  the  prince  of  Kew  York.  Time 
was  when  the  great  lawyer  remained  in 
his  office  in  dignified  seclusion,  when 
science  or  learning  dominated  trade. 
But,  to-day,  lawyer,  doctor,  professor, 
preacher,  artist,  bow  before  the  mer* 
chant.  He  controls  money  and  dispenses 
patronage.  Sitting  in  a  dingy  count- 
ing room  of  South-street,  he  sends  his 
ships  to  the  furthest  cilies,  he  brings 
thence  the  goods  or  the  luxuries  of  the 
world.  He  makes  Kew  York  into  a  vast 
Bazaar  or  Market,  where  all  may  and  do 
come  to  buy  and  sell.  Figures  tall 
their  story : 

The  tonnage  entering  and  leaving 
the  port  for  the  year  ending  January  80, 
1866,  was  5,206,310.  And  this  means 
so  many  tons  of  merchandise  brought 
here  or  carried  away.  The  Custom- 
House  returns  for  the  year  1865  exhi- 
bit— 

ImportB. 1219,644,714 

Exports, 1200,345,809 

The  seventy-one  banks  of  the  city 


comprise  a  capital  of  $85,000,000 ;  and 
the  daily  business  at  the  Clearing-House 
is  some  $100,000,000,  and  has  been  as 
much  as  $175,000,000,  in  one  day. 

Business  has  lost  its  old  character  of 
substantial  respectability,  and  now  par- 
takes largely  of  speculation.  It  is  most 
hazardous,  most  engrossing,  most  de- 
structive of  life,  and  health,  and  happi- 
ness. You  bet  on  the  rise  or  fall  of 
merchandise,  or  on  the  solvency  of 
thousands  of  buyers.  If  you  lose,  you 
fail ;  if  you  win,  you  are  a  millionaire. 
In  such  a  state  of  aflairs  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  monds  of  business  gradually 
and  su^ly  deteriorate. 

Jtfant^actures,  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  buying  and  selling  is  the 
sole  business  of  New  York.  Besides  this, 
there  is  a  vast  beehive,  where  men  work 
and  produce  every  thing  except  food. 
Away  from  the  line  of  Broadway,  and 
the  trading  streets,  there  is  a  perpetual 
din  and  whirl  and  drive  of  machinery, 
which  goes  on  producing,  producing, 
producing— spurred  forward  by  the  de- 
sire for  wealth  and  the  divine  instinct 
of  industry,  become  frantic.  Work  never 
ends,  and  its  results  are  vast.  In  the 
year  1860,  4,875  establishments  produ- 
ced $159,107,869.  They  employed  90,- 
204  men  and  women,  to  whom  they 
paid  $28,481,915— average,  $815— and 
used  a  capital  of  $61,212,754. 

Ko  one  will  suppose  that  here  "  all 
the  men  are  brave,  and  all  the  women 
virtuous;"  but  some  may  fancy  that  all 
are  rich.  Let  me  make  a  few  brief 
statements.  The  year  1863  was  a  pros- 
perous one,  equal  or  above  the  average. 
In  that  year  the  incomes  of  Kew 
Yorkers,  as  returned  for  taxation,  and 
pretty  fidrly  too,  showed  but  eighteen 
thousand  and  thirty-four  persons  who 
had  incomes  above  $5,000.  Five  of 
them  reported  above  $500,000,  and  one 
$1,843,637.  The  great  majority  live  on 
incomes  of  less  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. Only  fifteen  thousand  persons  oc- 
cupy a  whole  house,  and  480,386  live  in 
tenement  houses :  of  these  15,214  live, 
or  rather  rot,  in  cellars.  They  are  the 
underground  tribe — pariahs,  outcasts — 
enough  to  make  a  large  city  I    And 
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fhrtUer,  52,268  out-of-door  poor  were  Bomething  between  one  and  three  thon- 

reliered  by  charity  in  the  year  1865.  sand  doUars.    PhysicianB  get  nearly  the 

And  yet — and  yet  erery  body  wishes  same,  though  the  extiemes  are  not  so 

to  come  to  New  York,  and  nobody  great.   The  clergy  are  paid  from  $2,000 

wishes  to  go  away  from  it  to  $8,000  a  year,  and  on  the  whole  live 

The  whole  taxable  property  of  the  welL    Bat  they  fail  to  enjoy  such   a 

city,*  according  to  the  assessor,  was  near  measore  of  health  as  so  serene  an  occu- 

$609,000,000 — about  $840  to  each  per-  pation  should  secure.    In  a  commercial 

son ;  upon  which  taxes  to  the  amount  city  like  this,  a  class  of  men  who  do  not 

of  $18,208,952  were  paid ;  some  twenty-  attempt  to  "  make  money,''  whose  lires 

five  dollars  to  each  man,  woman,  and  are  reflectiye  rather  than  actiye,  whose 

child.     Several  millions  of  this  it  is  thoughts  are  of  another  world  rather 

computed  were  stolen ;  but  of  that  fairly  than  this,  might  easily  be  undervalued, 

spent,  look  at  what  is  necessary  to  make  if  not  do^ised.     That  they  are  not, 

this  people  behave  themselves :  speaks  well  for  them,  and  well  for  the 

PoUoe department. |2,ni^  people;   it  would  seem  to  show  that 

BtHMxim  ondezpenM  of  courts, 649,981  Gold  is  not  €k>d— UOt  yet ! 

juTeniie  Aiyhim, 59,990  The  witty  Frenchman  has  said— "  In 

^^^^"^  *<^' ^"^  America  they  have  invented  two  hun- 

18,900,957  dred  religions  and  only  one  gravy  1" 

Why  do  people  go  on  so  badly,  and  We  have  in  New  York  three  hundred 

spend  such  vast  sums  as  this?  Possibly  »»d  fifty-three  churches,  nearly  every 

the  police  reports  may  help  to  show.  ®®^   known   to   civilized  man.     Tlw 

The   report    for   the   quarter   ending  •▼©rag©  members  in  some  five  of  the 

January  81, 1867,  states,  that  over  one  leading   sects,  is   three  hundred  and 

fourth  of  all  arrests  were  for  intoxica-  twenty;  which  seems  to  show  a  reli- 

tion,  and  <m«  Aa^  of  all  persons  arrested  «^^  population  of  but  112,960  persons, 

were  bom  in  Ireland.     The  vice  and  These,  however,  represent  fomilies,  and 

crime  of  New  York,  therefore,  express  »  population  probably  of  some  224,774 

her  own  wickedness;  but  also  include  —which,  however,  is  only  about  one 

a  frightful  amount  imported  from  the  ^ovaih  of  alL    It  has  been  stated  that 

other  side  of  the  water.    But  all  this  **^«  religious  destitution  of  New  York 

ignorant  and  vicious  class  are  allowed  »  grater  than  that  of  Pekin;*  yet 

to  vote,  and  to  elect  judges  and  what  ^^  problem  of  how  to  induce  people  to 

not,  and  they  are  now  bent  upon  having  EO  to  church  has  not  been  solved  here, 

free  rum ;  forgetting  that  all  the  cost  The  richest  and  leading  sect  in  the  city  • 

has  to  be  paid  for  out  of  their  poor  1»»   ««»*»   ^<>^   110,750;    but   has  an 

earnings,  in  increased  rents  and  dear  average   attendance   of   only   28,618.t 

foQ^^  This  seems  to  show,  not  that  we  want 

IMi^um.  We  see  how  merchante,  churches,  but  people  to  go  into  them, 
manufacturers,  thieves,  &c.,  win  their  The  material  masters  the  spiritual 
bread..  The  three  "learned  profesrions  "  ^^ere  also,  and  the  great  worldly  prizes 
live  by  trying  to  cure  or  alleviate  the  "e  not  in  the  church.  Where,  then,  do 
miseries  men  inflict  on  themselves,  or  on  we  look  for  the  great,  strong,  worldly 
one  another.  They  are  entitled  to  fidr  ^^  ^  Certainly  not  in  the  church- 
wages  for  doing  this,  and  to  our  pro-  certainly  not  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
foundest  thanks.  A  few  lawyers-a  ^o^^o'^  »  °»e«>^  ««d  ^o^ly  Master.  In- 
very  few— have  incomes  of  from  twenty  ^«^  *^«  ^^^  ^^  lo^lj  °^  ^^  »o^ 
to  fifty  thousand  dolhirs ;  but— to  get  abound  in  a  large  city-not  in  America 
these  they   have  worked  years,  have  at  least. 

sacrificed   enjoyment,  have   shortened  ^c^^ooU-     In  every  quarter  of  these 

their  lives.     The  greater  number  secure  United  Stotes  existe  such  a  determina- 

■  ♦  Dr.  Sutphen. 

•  In  1865.  t  OenraB  of  1800. 
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tion  to  be  ^  educated,"  as  amounts  to  a 
passion.  The  Irish  element  in  this  city 
is  thoroughly  imbued  with  it,  and  has 
taken  possession  of  the  school-boards — 
perhaps  for  pelf— but  mainly  to  obtain 
for  their  children  the  very  best  educa- 
tion they  can  get,  at  the  expense  of  the 
city ;  under  a  mistaken  impression  that 
it  costs  them  nothing.  This  is  the  class 
which  readily  assists  at,  if  it  does  not 
urge,  the  introduction  of  a  higher  and 
higher  range  of  studies ;  and  the  child 
of  the  day-laborer  rejoices  in  the  pros- 
pect of  passing  through  the  Free  College, 
and  being  President  of  the  United  States, 
while  his  father  may  shoyel  dirt  into 
the  offid- carts  of  the  street  This  insures 
a  great  deal  of  present  confhsion  and 
discontent ;  but  I  am  assured  that  the 
end,  when  we  reach  it,  will  be  something 
quite  surprising.  It  appears  that,  in 
1866,  there  were  268  schools,  which  cost 
$2,377,928 ;  and  that  there  were  taught 
in  them  206,309  pupils  of  Tarious  ages, 
sexes,  and  colors.  They  were  taught 
English  studies  in  variety,  French,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 
At  the  Free  College  every  child  may 
arrive  at  a  reading  of  Xenophon  in  the 
original  Greek,  and  at  a  comprehension 
of  the  calculus.  While  they  are  taught 
an  this,  and  are  stimulated  by  an  ardent 
emulation  on  the  part  of  teachers  as 
well  as  scholars,  not  one  line  is  taught 
of  the  laws  of  health,  the  duties  of  ma- 
ternity, or  the  morals  of  property ;  and 
of  these  the  teachers  are  believed  to  be 
as  ignorant  as  the  children.  And  this 
is  going  on  in  a  city,  where,  to-day,  five 
hundred  lawyers  can  be  hired  for  one 
half  the  wages  of  a  good  journeyman 
carpenter  1  It  is  a  curious  and  most 
novel  phase  of  modem  civilization.  I 
have  authority  Ibr  saying,  no  American 
boy  now  learns  the  mechanical  arts,  if  by 
any  possibility  he  can  live  otherwise ; 
and  that  almost  wholly  these  pursuits 
are  filled  by  foreign-bom  men.  There 
are  in  the  State  49,697  clerks  (pay,  $2  to 
$3  a  day) ;  11,754  masons  (pay,  $5  a 
day). 

libraries,  public  and  private,  are  on 
the  increase;  but  two  only  are  yet 
remarkable  for  number  of  books — the 


one,  the  "  Astor,**  a  free  gift  of  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  his  son,  which  now 
contains  some  160,000  volumes;  and 
the  other,  the  "  Mercantile,"  the  produc- 
tion of  the  young  men  of  the  city, 
which  has  a  collection  numbering  some 
80,000  to  90,000  volumes.  Both  are 
much  firequented. 

The  one  finest,  grandest,  and  most 
beautiftil  thing  yet  accomplished  by 
this  people,  is  the  Central  Park;  which 
in  a  few  years  has  been  converted,  from 
a  slough  and  desolation,  into  one  of  the 
most  striking  pleasure-grounds  in  the 
world,  where  soft  gprass,  green  trees, 
and  gay  flowers,  attract  poor  and  rich 
in  crowds.  Eight  years  ago  this  spot 
was  one  of  the  foulest  and  most  un- 
sightly that  could  be  seen  any  where ; 
now  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  all  this  has  been 
accomplished  with  an  unlimited,  almost 
lavish,  expenditure  of  money — which 
none  begradge,  because  all  contribute 
and  all  enjoy— and  this  explains  the 
swift  and  marvellous  change  which  has 
been  wrought.  Ten  millions  of  dollars 
will  not  quite  cover  its  cost.*' 

Here  thousands  and  thousands  of  the 
poor  resort,  to  get  their  only  taste  of 
nature,  their  only  breath  of  sweet  air, 
their  only  forgetfulness  of  brick  walls 
and  squalid  quarters;  and  here  their 
poor,  pale,  sickly  little  children  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Paradise. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  amuse- 
ment of  this  goodly  town.  Theatres, 
concerts,  opera-houses,  minstrel  per- 
formances, free  waiter-girls  and  costly 
beer,  allure  the  pleasure-seekers  in  every 
quarter ;  and  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
entertainment  is  sure  of  a  crowd  of 
citizens  or  strangers.  They  pay  well; 
for  it  seems  that  about  seven  millions  go 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  into 
the  pockets  of  the  managers  every  year. 
Think  how  much  dreary  wit  is  paid  for, 
how  much  cheap  stuff  is  sold  high ;  and 
consider  what  better  can  be  done. 

In  the  year  1648,  over  two  centuries 
ago,  lots  on  the  Great  Bightpay  were 
laid   out    and   given    to   the   Dutch 

*Go«t  of  ground,  #5,0SS,S11;  of  ooDstrnction, 
14,986,035.   Doc.  31, 1866. 
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settlers ;  and  Martin  Crigier  got  one  on 
the  west  side  opposite  the  Bowling 
Green.  The  fort  was  then  on  White- 
hall-street, and  just  abore  Martin  was  a 
burying  ground— but  nobody  was  will- 
ing to  live  above  that.  If  Martin's  ghost 
revisits  us— and  I  do  not  doubt  it — he 
sees  on  his  pasture-lot  tall  warehouses, 
which  rent  for  $30,000  a  year;  above 
him  is  Trinity  Church,  almost  tiie  only 
fine  piece  of  architecture  in  the  city — 
and  it  nothing  remarkable.  Then  if  he 
comes  to  the  T^  Schaape  WfHe^  or  sheep 
pasture,  he  will  find  a  lane  called  Wall- 
street.  Dare  he  enter  at  number  181 
A  fearful  sound  proceeds  thence — ^it  is 
the  yelling  of  human  voices.  In  a  large, 
handsome  room  several  hundred  well- 
dressed  men— they  are  not  savages — 
gray  heads  and  downy  chins  together, 
are  struggling  and  shouting— it  is  fear- 
flil.  Is  murder  about  to  be  done  ?  Not 
at  all— it  is  only  some  gentlemen  buying 
and  selling  "  Erie."  They  are  a  private 
party  of  the  best-natured  fellows  in  the 
world,  who  pick  up  a  precarious  living 
by  pretending  to  be  "  bulls  "  or  "  bears  " 
for  the  moment.  A  keen  susceptibility 
to  the  abstract  idea  of  Truth  is  not 
thought  to  prevail  there;  but  if  they 
are  indeed  bulls  and  bears,  and  if 
animals  have  no  souls,  is  it  not  unrea- 
sonable to  look  for  it  ? 

There  is  no  stranger  sight  in  this 
whole  city,  none  stranger  in  the  uni- 
verse, tlmn  this  Board  of  Brokers. 
That  so  many  men,  of  good  manners, 
and  good  character,  and  gentle  aspira- 
tions, are  found  to  be  most  anxious  to 
pay  money  to  be  allowed  to  do  this 
business,  is  startling.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  their  numbers  within 
bounda. 

The  ghost  will  care  little  about  the 
superb  hotels  which  are  planted  along 
Broadway,  because  ghosts  need  no  din- 
ners and  have  no  five  dollars  a  day  to 
pay  for  food  and  lodging ;  but  he  may 
stop  for  a  moment  to  look  at  a  tall 
white  marble  block,  which  a  poor  and 
once  despised  Scotch  adventurer  has 
built  for  the  use  of  his  newspaper,  now 
pretty  well  known  as  the  "Herald." 
This  has  grown  steadily  and  persistent- 


ly until  it  is  worth  to  the  owner  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  a  year ; 
and  it  has  done  this  widiout  any 
politics,  or  any  principles,  or  any  litera- 
ture ;  purely  out  of  work,  and  pluck, 
and  audacity,  and  the  keenest  sense  of 
the  wants  of  th^  medium  or  lower 
classes  of  society.  It  is  a  vast  success 
— which  men  worship. 

Farther  up,  above  the  glitter  of  the 
superb  jewelry-shops  of  Tiffany  and 
Ball  &  Black,  another  white  marble 
block  will  attract  his  eye.  He  cannot 
get  in  because  the  doors  are  choked; 
but  through  the  great  windows  of  plate- 
glass,  he  can  see  crowds  of  women  with 
anxious,  greedy  eyes,  fiices  bordering  on 
insanity,  apparently  worrying  long  lines 
of  pale  young  men.  These  young  men 
keep  them  at  bay  by  piling  up  barri- 
cades of  "  drygoods,"  of  every  shade 
and  pattern  ever  produced.  Those 
anxious  women  do  not  wish  to  hurt 
those  pale  young  men ;  they  only  wish 
to  get  clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness. 
This  is  "  Stewart's  "—a  spot  better  known 
to  the  female  mind  of  America  than  the 
graves  of  the  Fathers  or  the  shrines  of 
the  Saintfi.  Harper's  Bazar  states,  that 
over  $800,000,000  are  spent  yearly  for 
drygoods  in  these  United  States ;  and  I 
say  that  the  women  of  New  York  get  a 
very  large  share  of  this  substitute  for  the 
fig-leaf,  which  mother  Eve  first  tried. 
But  I  venture  also  to  say,  that  the 
amount  of  misery,  actual  torment,  to 
the  female  mind,  growing  out  of  the 
fact  that  man  is  an  unclothed  animal, 
is  beyond  the  computation  of  Pierce  or 
Davies.  It  was  once  believed,  and  may 
still  be  believed  by  some,  that  labor- 
saving  machines  do  save  labor.  It  is 
not  so ;  for  this  day  there  are  twenty 
varieties  of  most  wonderful  sewing- 
machines,  each  of  which  will  do  the 
work  of  fifty  hands,  and  yet  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  American  women  to  get 
themselves  clad.  Then — oh,  Messrs, 
Harper,  why  would  you  do  it  f — every 
week  is  produced  a  new  crop  of  bon- 
nets, and  mantles,  and  peplums,  and 
skirts,  and  bosoms,  and  backs,  and 
sashes,  and  ruffles,  and  flounces,  and 
plaits,  and— what  not  beside  ?    These, 
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everj  woman  has  got  to  have — think  of 
it!  must  choose  what  her  particular 
style  of  beauty  most  needs  to  make  it 
more  rayishing ;  and  not  only  has  she 
to  choM6 — a  terrible  mental  strain — but 
to.  find  some  other  woman  to  make 
them  all.  The  wardrobe,  which  was 
once  a  single  garment  of  a  single  piece, 
is  now  ^^s  garments  each  of  fifty  pieces. 
Can  we  wonder  that  our  women  fade 
young  ?  that  their  souls  are  distracted  ? 
We  cannot — we  do  not    Alas  I  alas ! 

Martin  Crigier^s  ghost  will  wander 
along  between  the  superb  houses  of 
Fifth  avenue,  and  no  doubt  will  db- 
coyer,  in  some  way,  that  things  are  not 
as  in  his  time,  but  that  a  roof  to  cover 
one  costs  somewhere  from  $40,000  to 
$200,000,  and  even  then  fails  to  secure 
perfect  bliss.  But  if  he  gets  into  this 
throng  of  carriages  and  x>eople,  which 
concentrates  at  Fifty-nuith  street  and 
Fifth  avenue,  he  may  get  crushed.  No, 
he  is  a  ghost ;  and  he  will  look  on  and 
wonder  at  the  lines  of  well-dressed  peo- 
ple and  prancing  horses  that  are  enter- 
ing the  Central  Park.  He  will  see  few 
Dutch  faces,  but  many  Jewish  noses; 
and  he  will  see  "  bulls  "  and  "  bears,"  but 
they  are  not  the  kind  he  used  to  shoot 
here ;  they  are  simply  the  wild  animals 
of  the  Stock  Board.  Martin  will  return 
to  heaven  thanking  his  Maker  that  he 
lived  here  two  centuries  ago,  if  he  is  at 
all  the  reasonable  ghost  I  take  him  to  be. 

The  Feople.  What  is  the  effect  of  a 
great  metropolis  upon  the  people  who 
live  in  it?  New  York  has  hardly  a 
character  or  a  habit.  How  can  it  have  ? 
when  between  the  year  1851  and  1863 
were  landed  on  its  wharves  over  two 
million  and  a  half  of  human  creatures ;  '^ 
and  in  1866  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  ^Yt  hundred  more.t 
Besides,  to  the  city  swarm  also  the 
active,  the  hopeful,  the  grasping,  the 
despairing,  from  every  part  of  our  own 
land — all  ready  to  try  their  luck,  or 
their  skill,  at  the  great  wheel  of  life. 
All  are  stimulated  to  the  utmost ;  the 
prizes  are  few  but  great,  the  risks 
heavy,  the  temptations  strong.    These 
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tell  upon  character.  The  men  (who  are 
ambitious  and  mean  to  win,  and  who 
never  give  it  up)  wear  a  bold,  adventur- 
ous air ;  they  dress  well,  eat  well,  and 
spend  money  freely,  when  they  have  it. 
Their  grasp  is  powerful ;  they  do  not 
fear  to  undertake  great  enterprises,  .or 
to, incur  any  amount  of  responsibility. 
When  they  fkil — and  they  almost  all  do 
fail— they  get  up  and  try  again,  or — 
they  go  to  the  dogs.  They  are  not 
troubled  with  diffidence  or  conscience, 
and  ambition  dominates  soul.  They 
love  great  houses,  and  fine  upholstery, 
and  fast  horses,  because  these  are  the 
mint-stamp  of  success ;  but  about  art,  or 
literature,  or  science,  they  know  little, 
though  some  few  are  beginning  to 
believe  there  may  be  something  in 
them,  though  just  what  it  is,  is  quite 
vagua  If  they  have  any  idea  except  to 
b^  millionaires,  it  is  to  combine  in  some 
way  Cash  and  Christianity ;  and  thus 
produce  a  cross  between  Saint  Francis 
Xavier  and  Commodore  Vanderbilt.  So 
far  it  has  not  been  done. 

The  great  men  no  longer  seek  in 
politics,  literature,  art,  or  science,  a  field 
for  the  greatest  talent.  No  prizes  are 
comparable  to  those  which  commerce 
offers,  and  railways  insure,  and  we  must 
look  for  the  greatest  grasp  among  the 
Comings  and  the  Stewarts,  the  Forbes's 
and  the  Lows— the  Yanderbilts  and 
the  Ogdens  of  to-day.  ^ 

The  women  are  not  unlike  the  men — 
handsome,  stylish,  courageous,  and  some- 
what reckless.  They  love  clothes,  and 
jewels,  and  operas,  and  "  society ; "  but 
no  one  chooses  to  remain  in  her  own 
circle,  or  among  her  own  people,  so  long 
as  there  is  a  class  or  a  society  which 
seems  to  be  above  her.  She  is  therefore 
restless  and  racked.  She  fears  the  firown 
of  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  must  live  in  the 
enchanted  region  bounded  by  Madison 
square,  Fourth  and  Sixth  avenues ;  be- 
yond this  is  outer  darkness.  Within 
this  limit  rents  range  firom  two  to  ten 
thousand  a-ycar,  and  life  is  scaled  up  to 
that  expenditure.  How  it  is  done,  how 
people  who  have  incomes  of  four  thou- 
sand a-year  manage  to  spend  fifteen,  no 
one  tells.    It  is  a  secret,  but  it  u  dime. 
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The  woman  of  tlie  "  best  society  "  has 
nothing  to  do  but  spend  money,  and 
she  does  nothing  else ;  she  is  absolutely 
without  occupation,  except  the  business 
of  "  society."  She  knows  a  little  French, 
a  little  Gennan,  a  little  music,  a  little 
poetry,  a  vei7  little  housekeeping,  and 
a  vast  deal  of  dress.  But  of  herself,  of 
the  relations  of  mind  and  body,  of  the 
laws  of  health, — diet,  air,  exercise, — of 
maternal  duties,  of  the  natural  sciences, 
absolutely  nothing.  And  yet  her  edu- 
cation has  cost  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year ! 

I  have  alluded  to  maternal  duties :  so 
little  are  they  understood  or  appreciated 
— as  I  learn  upon  competent  authority — 
that  large  numbers  of  the  best  families 
find  relief  from  them  in  the  services  of 
skilled  experts — one  of  whom  lives  in 
one  of  the  most  superb  mansions  of  the 
city,  and  has  amassed  a  fortune  of  half 
a  million. 

"  Society "  is  constantly  shifting — 
it  is  a  kaleidoscope.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  leaders  of  ten  years  ago  remain; 
all  are  gone — gone,  and  none  know 
whither,  or  care.  "Society"  is  too 
eager,  too  busy,  to  stop  and  drop  a  tear 
upon  ruined  fortunes  or  blasted  hopes. 
"  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,"  is  its 
motto. 

Marriage  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  and  its  con- 
ttrary  more  and  more  common.  The 
streets  are  thronged  with  beautiftd  girls, 
lovely  as  peach-blows ;  but  they  desire 
to  begin  life  with  all  the  elegance  and 
expenditures  to  which  their  mothers 
have  used  them;  and  as  men  do  not 
exist  with  purses  long  enough  to  marry 
them,  and  as  the:e  is  no  market  to 
which  they  can  be  carried,  the  prospect 
is  dismal. 

The  other  extreme,  the  opposite  and 
complement  of  the  "best  society,"  is 
to  be  found  in  Water  and  Cherry  streets, 
where  men,  women,  and  children  crowd 
into  reeking  cellars  and  holes  of  the 
earth ;  without  fire,  without  food,  with- 
out beds,  without  hope  of  man  or  God. 
Fifteen  thousand  of  this  class  I  Between 
these  extremes  come  the  great  body  of 
common  i)eople  who  live  decently,  eat 


well,  work  hard,  and  secure  a  fair 
measure  of  worldly  comfort. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  eleven  hun- 
dred occupations  of  the  city  (not  count- 
ing horse-racing)  produce:  a  few  yery 
rich,  many  very  poor,  neither  very  hap- 
py ;  and  the  grei^t  mass,  neither  rich 
nor  poor,  neither  happy  nor  wretched. 

The  children— 200,000  of  them— have 
the  hardest  of  it  in  this  great  city. 
Shut  up  in  houses  and  narrow  yards, 
they  can  neither  shout,  nor  run,  nor 
climb,  as  they  do  in  country-pastures 
and  leafy  woods ;  their  lungs  are  never 
filled  witii  sweet-hay-smelling  air ;  they 
never  catch  fish,  or  find  birds'  nests,  or 
seek  wild  flowers,  or  build  huts,  or 
make  gardens.  How  can  they,  then, 
have  that  natural,  free,  healthy,  full 
development  whic^  makes  great  men 
and  women?  What  is  the  consequence  t 
We  see  it,  in  that  great  cities  go  to 
decay  when  the  fresh  blood  of  the  pas- 
tures does  not  flow  into  them ;  we  see 
it  in  the  spare  bodies,  and  pale  faces, 
and  weakened  digestions,  and  sensitive 
nerves,  of  city-children ;  and  we  see  it 
in  the  awful  mortality  which  sends  one 
half  of  them  to  the  grave  before  they 
reach  the  age  of  five  years.  It  is  so 
among  the  best  of  them — ^with  those 
who  live  in  good  houses,  who  eat  good 
food,  and  have  tender  parents.  How  is 
it  with  those  who  have  none  of  these, 
who  are  n^lected,  wretched,  and  ill- 
treated,  fh>m  the  day  they  are  bom? 
Thirty  thousand  of  this  Mnd,  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twelve,  exist  in  this 
city* — and  sixty  thousand  of  all  I  A 
significant  fact — ^rather. 

Two  things  it  is  worth  while  to 
understand.  One  is— the  irresistible 
tendency  to  eaneerUration  which  prevails 
in  all  civilized  States.  It  shows  itself 
in  that  Boston  drains  Massachusetts, 
Chicago  Illinois,  Cincinnati  Ohio,  St 
Louis  Missouri,  and  New  York  drains 
alL  Here,  too,  all  tends  to  greater  and 
greater  concentration,  and  businesses 
cannot  now  be  begun  without  fortunes, 
which  thirty  years  ago  men  were  con- 
tent to  end  with.    I  have  a  memoran- 

*  Beport  of  Com.  of  Charitios  and  CorFeotions, 
1860. 
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dmn  of  real  estate,  belonging  to  ten  men 
of  this  city  (not  including  Old  Trinity), 
wMch  shows  a  taxable  value  of  $51,- 
405,500— over  five  millions  to  each  man. 
As  the  whole  property  for  the  past  year 
shows  $555,442,012,  it  follows  that  these 
ten  men  own  one  tenth  of  all ;  and  we 
can  easily  understand  that  a  few  gen- 
erations might  see  their  heiii  owners  of 
the  whole. 

The  great  businesses  also  follow  the 
same  law.  Two  merchants,  dealing 
only  in  drygoods,  sold,  in  the  year  1865, 
goods  to  ^e  amount  of  over  seventy 
ihiHions  each— and  neither  were  nor  are 
content  with  that.  Where  will  they 
end  f  The  greatest  manufactures  seem 
to  be  in  books,  hoopskirts,  and  pianos 
— a  curious  combination. 

The  other  thing  is— that  out  of  this 
accumulated  wealth  comes  no  great  man 
or  fine  thing,  if  we  except  the  Astor 
Library  and  Cooper  Institute.  There  is 
a  vital,  noble,  earnest  class  of  men  and 
women  in  the  city,  surely.  They  work 
and  they  hope.  They  never  despair. 
But  they  work  at  a  disadvantage,  be- 
cause they  are  unorganized.  How  can 
they  be  brought  together,  how  can 
they  make  their  work,  their  earnest- 
ness, their  faith,  tell  f  It  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  There  are  great  and 
active  charities  which  do  much  and 
wish  to  do  more.  They  can  exist 
only  by  begging,  begging.  Who  gives 
voluntarily,  willingly,  gladly f  Who? 
There  are  neither  fine  galleries  of 
art,  nor  admirable  free  hospitals,  nor 
homes  for  the  despairing,  nor  homes 
for  people  of  smsdl  means,  nor  co- 
operative industries,  nor  generous  emi- 
gration societies.  None  of  them.* 
What  tiie  money  does.  Is  simply  to 
get  more  money.  A  most  striking 
faOure  in  this  direction  is,  that  no 
rich  man's  son  achieves  distinction 
in  art,  literature,  or  science ;  or,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  in  politics.  It 
is  astounding.     Where  Ib  that  noble 


*  Oor  author  is,  perhaps,  too  sorere  in  his  judg- 
ments. Let  us  not  undor^state  the  beneficent  en- 
ergiei  of  our  **  ten  righteous  men,''  or  abandon  aU 
hope  of  more  adequate  provision  for  the  iuture. 
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ambition  which  made  the  Greeks  the 
wonder  of  the  world  ?  Where  that  love 
of  knowledge  which  makes  men  sefek 
and  seek  to  know  the  secrets  of  crea- 
tion ?  Where  that  thirst  for  perfection, 
which  moulds  men  into  statesmen  and 
patriots  ?  Where  that  quick  sympathy 
for  weakness  and  suffering,  which  stamp- 
ed Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Son  of  God  ? 

All — all  overwhelmed  with  the  materi- 
alism of  this  age,  with  the  greed  for 
money  !    Is  this  indeed  so  ? 

The  love  of  the  common  weal  has  no 
hold  upon  the  men  of  wealth  and 
ability.  Hardly  a  man  of  this  class 
devotes  himself  to  the  public  service,  or 
looks  after  the  public  good.  He  sees 
the  city  government  in  the  hands  of 
men  without  character,  without  con- 
science, without  dignity ;  and  he  does 
nothing  but  pay  what  t^  demand  I 

The  struggle  forever  goes  on  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  between 
the  noble  and  the  base,  between  virtue 
and  vice;  and  there  is  a  grave  fear 
that  vice  wins  here,  as  it  has  won  else- 
where. Our  churches  do  not  save  us, 
nor  our  schools,  nor  will  either  or  any 
political  party ;  we  try  to  believe  they 
will,  but  they  will  not,  they  never  have. 
Rogues  laugh  at  them.  We  spend  on 
our  schools  $2,837,928,  but  on  our 
police  and  courts  $2,861,517.  Half  a 
million  most  on  the  last  I 

What  will  save  us— ten  righteous 
men  ?  Ten  righteous  men  voho  mU  spend 
their  incomes  can.  Property,  property 
alone  can  save  the  city.  It  has  always 
been  looking  after  its  rights,  never 
anxious  about  its  duties.  Property  can 
make  itself  friends  with  the  poor,  it  can 
help  the  weak  and  despairing,  it  can 
secure  emigration,  it  can  make  decent 
homes  for  all,  it  can  demand  and  have 
a  decent  city  government,  and  it  can 
protect  itself.  Already  it  is  taxed  heavi- 
ly, and  the  "  ring  "will  not  cease  to 
make  it  lay  eggs  for  them.  It  can  do 
all  things,  not  by  individual  and  spas- 
modic action,  but  by  a  thorough  and 
business  organization^  where  it  shall  em- 
ploy money,  brains,  and  character. 

Will  property  do  it?  Gentlemen, 
the  question  is  before  you. 
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THE    LATB    FRANCIS    L.    HAWKS. 


In  the  opening  nomber  of  Putnam's 
Monthly — our  illostrious  predecessor, 
which,  after  flourishing  in  its  time  in 
the  Attic  graces  of  the  best  of  contribu- 
tors, like  the  fabled  stream  of  Elis  Tan- 
ished  for  a  while,  submerged  beneath  a 
sea  of  political  troubles,  to  reappear 
to-day  in  a  land  sacred  to  liberty — 
among  those  first  joyous  utterances  of 
the  voice  of  Maga  was  a  memorial  of  a 
departed  Mend,  a  man  of  action  and  of 
letters,  whose  influence  is  still  felt  in 
the  community  for  which  he  lived  and 
died.  This  tribute  was  paid  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawks  to  John  L.  Stephens, 
the  pioneer  of  American  travel  in 
the  East,  an  original  archsological 
explorer  in  Central  America,  and  one 
of  the  founders  and  chief  promoters 
of  that  great  national  enterprise,  the 
means  to-day  of  so  much  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
other  nations — the  Panama  railroad.  It 
was  every  way  an  appropriate  and 
characteristic  tribute.  Dr.  Hawks  stood 
in  personal  relations  to  his  friend  Mi*. 
Stephens  of  a  peculiar  nature.  He  had  a 
ready  sympathy  with  the  discoveries  of 
the  energetic  traveller,  was  prompt  to 
assist  his  antiquarian  researches  with 
the  matured  counsel  of  his  own  learned 
studies  in  that  direction ;  and,  as  the 
rector  of  the  church  in  which  Stephens 
worshipped,  was  drawn  to  him  by  the  en- 
dearing associations  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship. The  judgment  which  Dr.  Hawks 
then  pronounced  of  the  labors  of  his 
friend,  time  has  amply  conflrmed.  The 
Panama  railway,  the  great  practical 
undertaking  among  others  of  a  similar 
character  of  his  life,  then  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1853  unfinished,  exists  as  pre- 
dicted, a  monument  "  indelibly  connect- 
ed with  the  name  of  John  L.  Stephens." 

There  is  another  view  in  which  this 
article  of  Dr.  Hawks  was  characteristic 
of  its  author.  It  was  quite  in  unison 
with  his  disposition,  that  he  took  part 


in  the  very  outset  in  the  then  somewhat 
novel  and  Jiazardous  experiment  of  a 
new  magazine,  dependent  for  its  support 
upon  the  better  literature  of  the  country, 
and  consequently  upon  the  better  class 
of  readers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  at 
that  time,  few  responsible  publishers 
would  have  any  thing  to  do  with  such 
an  undertaking.  Previous  enterprises 
of  the  kind  had  for  the  most  part  lan- 
guished in  the  hands  of  projectors  with- 
out capital,  or  of  editors  whose  brain- 
work,  however  excellent,  was  incapable 
of  supplying  that  Fequisite  material  aid. 
Under  such  circumstances,  given  a 
true  cause,  Dr.  Hawks  never  hesitated 
in  lending  to  it  his  support, — the  in- 
fluence of  his  name,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  counsels.  His  fidth  was 
never  wanting  in  an  emergency  of  that 
kind.  With  an  eye  intent  solely  upon 
the  good  to  be  accomplished,  he  over- 
looked or  thrust  aside  all  nunor  dis- 
couragements, and  no  disappointment 
could  eradicate  from  his  mind  the  seeds 
of  his  ever-springing  conviction  that 
what  in  this  world,  which  a  beneficent 
Deity  has  decreed  to  be  the  scene  of 
efibrt  and  action,  ought  to  he,  mvM  le. 
Such  men,  since  the  short  period  of 
human  life  seldom  measures  the  career 
of  great  results,  have  often  to  submit  to 
failures ;  and  of  these  wounds  and  in- 
juries to  a  sanguine  spirit.  Dr.  Hawks 
certainly,  in  his  day,  had  his  fiill  share ; 
but  not  the  less  valuable  was  his  irre- 
pressible spirit  and  energy.  If  he  was 
on  several  occasions  in  advance  of  his 
time,  or  of  the  means  at  his  command, 
others  have  since  succeeded  by  adopting 
the  principles  which  he  advocated  and 
labored  to  embody  in  living  realities. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Hawks,  though  neces- 
sarily limited  in  its  sphere  by  his  con- 
sistent devotion  to  his  prof<Msion  as  a 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  was  within  that  well-defined 
boundary    distinguished  by  its  multi- 
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fkrioos  actiyities.  Then,  too,  he  began 
life  early,  and  though  distinguished  in 
the  pulpit  at  an  age  when  most  who 
attain  reputation  are  still  in  thdirno- 
yitiate,  he  had  previously  made  him- 
self a  name  in  the  pursuit  of  the  law — 
not,  where  it  is  associated  with  virtue 
such  as  his,  an  unprofitable  schooling 
for  his  subsequent  sacred  calling.  Bom 
in  Newbem,  North  Carolina,  in  1798, 
he  traced  his  ancestry  on  the  father's 
side  to  England,  and  on  the  mother's 
to  Ireland— a  good  genealogy  for  a 
family  combining,  in  more  than  one 
distingui^ed  example,  worth  and  elo- 
quence. The  father  of  Dr.  Hawks  was 
a  man  of  sterling  character;  his  mother, 
of  devoted  Christian  piety.  The  in- 
genuous disposition  of  his  youth  was 
thus  fostered  by  every  manly  influence. 
'With  a  natural  gift  of  oratory,  he  was 
distinguished  in  his  college-days  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel 
Hill,  by  his  fluent,  graceful  speaking.  A 
favorite  with  his  fellow-students,  he  was 
chosen  to  deliver  the  valedictory— the 
popular  post  of  honor  at  the  Commence- 
ment exercises.  He  then  became  a  pupil 
in  the  law-office  of  the  Hon.  William 
Ckiston,  subsequently  pursued  his  studies 
at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  at  the  well- 
known  law-school  of  Judges  Beeve  and 
Gould,  and,  returning  to  North  Carolina, 
was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  his  native  State.  He 
became  at  once  engaged  in  practice, 
his  ready  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  ren- 
dering him  an  acceptable  jury-lawyer ; 
while — an  odd  and  characteristic  com- 
bination, something  of  which  attended 
him  through  life— he  united  with  this 
pleasing  exercise  of  his  faculties  the  dry 
occupation  of  reporter  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina. 
Hawks'  "  North  Carolina  Reports,"  sev- 
eral volumes  in  law-cal^  commence  the 
long  series  of  his  published  works. 
That  such  a  man,  in  a  country  and  time 
unfettered  by  the  strict  subdivision  of 
labor  which  every  year  more  and  more 
prevails  in  our  great  cities,  should  be 
something  of  a  politician,  was  almost 
inevitable;  and,  consequently,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  our  eloquent  young 


lawyer  serving  a  term  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and — a  tribute  to  his  graver 
powers — becoming  a  member  of  the 
Convention  of  North  Carolina  for  the 
revision  of  the  State  Constitution. 

Dr.  Hawks  married  early  a  lady  of 
Connecticut,  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  while  pursuing  his  legal 
studies  in  that  State.  It  was  a  happy 
union;  after  a  few  years'  continuance 
dissolved  by  death,  which  plunged  the 
survivor  into  the  profoundest  grief.  He 
turned  to  those  consolations  of  religion, 
the  only  sure  solace  of  a  troubled  life, 
already  familiar  to  him,  and  resolved, 
abandoning  the  law,  to  devote  his  life 
to  the  Church  of  his  fathers  and  of  his 
afiections.  He  left  fame  and  fortime  at 
the  bar — a  certain  brilliant  career  of 
political  prosperity  which  would  doubt- 
less have  carried  him,  had  he  chosen  to 
pursue  it,  to  the  highest  honors  of  the 
Republic — to  enter  upon  the  exacting 
duties  of  a  profession  which  has  indeed 
its  own  high  rewards,  though  seldom, 
it  must  be  admitted,  tempting  to  the 
exchange  of  such  an  opening  of  vigor- 
ous mental  enjoyment  and  profitable 
success  for  its  self-denying,  and,  in  an 
earthly  point  of  view,  poorly  compen- 
sated, labors.  The  choice  once  made, 
was  never  regretted.  Dr.  Hawks  was  a 
man  of  strong  impulses,  and  acted  very 
much  f^om  feeling;  but  no  one  ever 
knew  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  deepest  dis- 
couragements, waver  in  this  determina- 
tion. The  holy  duties  which  he  took 
upon  himself  in  his  vows  of  ordination 
.  at  the  hands  of  his  friend.  Bishop 
Ravenscroft,  in  1827,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  grew  only  more  holy  and 
sacred  with  him  to  the  end.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  his  ministry  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  whither  he 
was  speedily  summoned  as  the  assistant 
of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Cros- 
well.  He  there  won  golden  opinions 
for  his  eloquence,  and  must  be  well 
remembered  by  the  surviving  Yale  Col- 
lege students  of  that  period  who  flocked 
to  hear  him.  He  was  in  no  long  time 
after  associated  with  the  venerable 
Bishop  White,  in  his  ministry  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1881  was  called  to  the 
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rectorship  of  8t  Stephen's  Church,  New 
York,  which  he  accepted,  and  was  soon 
after  transferred  to  the  charge  of  an- 
other city  congregation— St.  Thomas' 
Church — in  the  pastorate  of  which  he 
was  employed  twelve  years,  the  heart 
of  his  life.  There  the  reputation  which 
had  preceded  his  coming,  ripened  into 
a  steady  admiration  and  regard  as  he 
rose  to  the  height  of  his  extraordinary 
powers  in  the  pulpit. 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  undertaking 
to  define  the  nature  of  his  talents  as  an 
orator;  for  in  all  subh  cases  there  is 
some  indescribable  instinct  or  inwoven 
faculty,  the  invisible  breath  of  genius, 
which  secretly  animates  the  whole. 
The  more  obvious  training  may  be 
detected,  and  the  more  palpable  mani- 
festations described ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing which  will  always  escape  analysis 
and  defy  description.  No  words,  even 
his  own,  can  reproduce,  for  instance, 
the  efiect  of  the  eloquence  of  Henry 
Clay ;  for  they  cannot  carry  with  them 
the  magnetic  influence  of  the  orator. 
We  can  say  only,  on  the  best  of  au- 
thority, as  we  take  upon  trust  the 
reports  of  the  effects  of  Garrick  and 
Siddons,  that  they  wielded  a  rare  and 
precious  power  over  their  listeners.  If 
you  would  know  more,  you  must  your- 
self be  Garrick  or  Siddons,  Clay  or 
Hawks.  The  voice  has  passed  away; 
books  will  not  supply  it;  the  critic's 
admiration  cannot  utter  it ;  if  you  do 
not  find  it  in  the  depths  of  your  own 
heart,  it  is  but  an  idle  record.  Yet  we 
fondly  linger  over  our  recollections  of  • 
the  orator^  and  would  fain  prolong  on 
the  empty  air  notes  which,  to  the  ear  of 
mortals,  have  almost  made  their  last 
distant  vibration  in  their  journey  to  a 
world  beyond.  Pew,  who  often  listened 
to  our  preacher  at  this  meridian  period 
of  his  career,  can  forget  a  peculiarity  of 
his  speaking,  the  continuous  easy  utter- 
ance with  which  his  periods  flowed  on 
without  any  suspicion  or  reality  of 
artifice ;  how  the  whole  nature  of  the 
man  seemed  embarked  on  the  swelling 
tide,  as  it  swept  away  the  prejudices  or 
subdued  the  feelings  of  his  auditors  in 
its  resistless  course.    A  voice  rich  and 


deep,  more  remarkable  for  this  con- 
stantly sustained  compulsive  current 
than  for  any  occasion^  felidtiea,  was 
supported  by  the  most  graceful  action, 
still  ardent  and  unaffected.  There  were 
no  spasmodic  efforts,  nothing  unequal 
or  di^ointed :  it  was  simply  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  subject  aod  inspiration  of 
the  man.  It  was  the  same  wherever  he 
spoke,  in  private  conversation  at  the 
semi-iamiliar  meetings  of  the  religious 
or  other  societies  with  which  he  was 
connected — ^the  tide  of  his  emotions 
rising  as  his  wealth  of  learning  and 
fertility  of  illustration  were  summoned 
at  the  call  of  his  powerful  imagination. 
No  better  expositor  of  a  devotional, 
scientific,  or  historical  question  has  ever 
appeared  in  New  York,  certainly  not 
within  the  experience  of  the  present 
generation.  His  logical  mind  seized  at 
once  upon  the  constituent  elements  of 
every  subject  presented  to  him;  his 
method,  consequently,  was  clear  and 
easy,  and  this  so  much  neglected  art 
of  reasoning  enabled  him,  as  it  did 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  and  notably 
Edward  Bverett  in  our  own  time,  to 
speak  copiously  and  without  weariness 
to  his  hearers.  But  he  was  a  much 
more  hearty  speaker  than  Everett. 
There  was  a  certain  molten  language 
of  the  South,  an  eloquence  kindled  by 
a  warmer  sun  than  our  crisped  northern 
accents.  The  atra-bilious  temperament 
of  Dr.  Hawks,  the  settled  glance  of  his 
keen  dark  eye,  his  stoutly  compacted 
firame  of  medium  height,  his  powers  of 
endurance,  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  his  powers  as  an 
orator.  He  has  been  known,  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  to  speak  several 
hours,  discussing  subjects  of  fact  and 
argument,  invoking  all  his  ftoilties  of 
judgment  and  memory,  without  weari- 
ness to  himself  or  bis  audience.  • 

While  rector  of  St.  Thomas,  in  1880, 
Dr.  Hawks  visited  England  to  execute  a 
commission  of  the  General  Convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  procure  the 
early  colonial  documentary  history  of 
that  Church  in  America.  He  was  kindly 
received  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  other  authorities,  and  in  a 
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few  months  accomplished  the  object  of 
his  mission.  While  in  London,  he  had 
die  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  wit- 
ty Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith.  This  prime  joker  was,  according 
to  his  wont,  disposed  to  give  his  yisitor 
a  taste  of  his  quality,  which,  as  not 
unusual  with  him,  he  turned  to  a  little 
innocent  mirth  at  the  expense  of  a 
brother  dergyman.  *'There  is  W.,** 
said  he,  '*  trayelling  in  this  country  " — 
alluding  to  a  most  estimable  New  York 
rector  whose  English  birth  entitled  him 
to  a  proper  admiration  of  the  ecdesi- 
astical  Establkhment  of  the  land  of  his 
fathers—**  You  should  look  after  brotiier 
W.  Bo  you  know,  that  his  regard  for 
the  Yolnntary  system  is  fast  oozing  out 
of  him ;  that  his  sleep  is  disturbed  by 
Tisions  of  cathedrals  and  prebendal 
stalls,  and  that  it  has  been  said— I  will 
not  Touch  for  its  truth — that  he  has 
been  practising  before  a  lookiug-glass 
in  his  private  apartment,  clothed  in  a 
bishop's  apron  1"  The  good  W.  did 
indeed  attain  tiie  dignity,  but  Ritualism 
not  being  then  developed,  was  content, 
as  his  brethren  and  successors  are  to 
this  day,  with  the  less  imposing  garni- 
ture of  the  American  Episcopate.  Syd- 
ney Smith  also  took  an  odd  way  to 
impress  his  guest  with  die  social  stand- 
ing of  a  metropolitan  Canon.  **How 
much.  Doctor,  do  you  think  I  could 
swindle  the  British  tradesmen  out  of^ 
before  being  stopped?"  "Oh,  Sydney  1" 
said  his  wife,  deprecatingly.  "Why 
not !  "  said  he ;"  it  is  a  measure  of 
value ; "  and  he  named  a  pretty  round 
sum,  sufficient  for  the  respectability  of 
a  diurdiman  in  his  position. 

The  pittely  literary  works  of  Dr. 
Hawks  were  commenced  at  this  middle 
period  of  his  career,  a  goodly  series, 
numbering  before  its  close  some  score 
of  volumes.  Characteristically  it  began 
with  several  volumes  for  children :  "  Un- 
cle PhiHp's  Conversations"  on  **Ani- 
msls,"  "Trees,"  "The  History  of  Vu> 
ginia,"  and  the  "Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity "  —  simple,  winning,  truthftil 
books,  for  the  writer  had  the  rare  art 
of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  young. 
He  then  projected  and  established  the 


New  Tark  BwiM^  and  subsequently  the 
Church  Jawmal^  assisting  in  other  pe- 
riodicals. To  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  America  he  gave  volumes  on  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland;  to  the  general 
history  of  the  cotmtry,  volumes  on 
North  Carolina ;  studies  of  andquities 
in  books  on  Egypt  and  Peru.  He  in- 
troduced Commodore  Perry's  Expedi- 
tion to  the  world  by  a  valuable  Ethno- 
logical preface ;  he  wrote  books  on  the 
canons  of  the  church,  and  other  topics 
of  ecclesiastical  interest ;  delivered  vari- 
ous lectures  on  American  antiquities; 
was  one  of  the. chief  restorers  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  after  it 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  decrepitude ; 
and  was  among  the  most  energedc  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Ethno- 
logical and  Geographical  Societies. 

Here,  one  might  think,  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  arduous  profession  meeting 
the  demands  on  a  popular  preacher  in  a 
large  city,  was  work  enough  for  one 
man ;  but  Dr.  Hawks  added  to  these, 
and  others,  the  labors  of  an  educational 
reformer.  Enlisting  his  friends  in  the 
profitless  undertaking,  he  built  a  school, 
collegiate  it  might  be  called,  at  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  and  gave  it  his  personal  su- 
perintendence. His  views  were  liberal 
and  just,  but  the  expenditure  exceeded 
his  means,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  effort  when  he  had  ap- 
parently gone  through  all  the  rough 
work  of  a  fbunder.  We  can  only  say 
of  it,  that  it  deserved  to  succeed.  Its 
Mlure  brought  liabilities  with  it  of  a 
most  oppressive  character,  which  inter- 
fered with  the  Doctor's  assumption  of  a 
bishopric  to  which  he  was  elected,  and 
led  to  his  leaving  New  York  for  a  time 
for  New  Orleans,  where,  with  unfailing 
energy,  he  took  his  x>osition  with  the 
most  infiuential  preachers  of  the  day, 
bunt  a  new  church  by  his  exertions, 
and  would,  if  the  wealth  of  the  State 
had  permitted,  have  founded  a  glorious 
State  university. 

His  memory  is  cherished  in  New  Or- 
leans by  its  surviving  men  of  distinc- 
tion, who  became  acquainted  with  him 
during  his  resldenoe  in  that  city.  A 
common  fiiend,  the  Hon.  Charles  Ckiy- 
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aiT^,  the  historian  of  Lonisiana,  writes 
from  that  place :  "  I  never  fail  to  think 
of  Dr.  Hawks  when  I  pass  by  a  church 
which  he  contrived  to  erect  in  New 
Orleans.  It  was  he  who  had  drawn  the 
plan;  and  well  do  I  remember  the 
fondness  with  which  he  watched  the 
progress  of  the  construction.  It  was 
his  escorial.  I  more  than  once  passed 
an  hoar  with  him  in  the  sacred  edifice, 
amidst  lumber  and  plaster,  whilst  he 
directed  or  urged  the  workmen.  That 
church  was  his  pride.  It  was  his  child 
of  brick  and  mortar.  I  recollect  his 
saying  to  me :  *  Is  it  not  strange,  my 
friend,  that  nobody  will  give  me  credit 
as  an  architect,  as  a  provident,  far-see- 
ing administrator,  and  a  rigid  econo- 
mist ?  These,  I  think,  are  my  peculiar 
merits,  if  I  have  any ; '  and  he  would 
accumulate  numbers  to  show  how  much 
fie  could  save  in  any  given  undertaking 
which  would  be  entrusted  to  his  ex- 
clusive management.  This  was  an 
amusing  peculiarity  to  his  friends,  who 
perceived  that  the  wealth  of  Rothschild 
would  have  slipped  through  his  fingers, 
not  for  the  gratification  of  any  of  his 
personal  wants,  but  in  the  execution  of 
some  grand  scheme  of  public  improve- 
ment, or  in  the  endless  distributions  of 
private  charity." 

Mr.  Gkiyarr6  also  relates  this  charac- 
teristic story :  "  The  Doctor,  when  in 
New  Orleans,  happened,  it  is  said,  to  be 
pinched  for  money.  He  needed,  I 
believe,  some  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for 
pressing  emergencies.  His  congregar 
tion  made  up  the  sum  for  him.  On 
that  very  day  there  came  to  him,  from 
the  West,  a  clergyman  who  was  in  very 
bad  health.  The  Doctor  was  grieved 
to  the  heart,  particularly  when  he  was 
informed  that  nothing  else  than  a  trip 
to  Europe  would  benefit  the  sujOferer. 
The  result  was,  that  the  deigyman 
went  on  r^oicing  across  the  ocean,  and 
that  the  Doctor's  congr^ation  discov- 
ered, to  their  dismay,  that  they  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  relieve  him  fh>m  his 
embarrassments.  .  .  .  The  most  distinc- 
tive trait  of  his  character  was,  I  think, 
hb  contempt  for  meanness  of  any  kind. 
He  was  horrified  at  its  very  shadow, 


and  he  would  attack  the  apparition 
with  a  vigor  of  indignant  sarcasm, 
which,  sometimes,  was  truly  amusing. 
He  may  emphatically  be  said  to  have 
been  bom  a  gentleman,  and  never  to 
forget  it.  How  freely  he  spoke  his 
mind  on  every  subject  I  How  careless 
of  selfish  and  prudential  considerations ! 
How  keenly  he  abhorred  those  who,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  'were  alwa3rs 
chasing  the  shadow  of  a  shilling  'round 
the  comer  ? ' " 

In  1849,  Dr.  Hawks,  relieved  from  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments  by  a  liberal 
subscription  of  his  friends,  returned  to 
New  Yoric  from  New  Orleans,  and  the 
great  city,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
interval  passed  in  a  pastoral  charge  at 
Baltimore,  was  thenceforth  his  home,  as 
it  was  always,  with  its  enlarged  oppor- 
tunities, his  appropriate  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. He  had  yet  some  seventeen  years 
of  life  before  the  end  which  corned  to 
all.  They  were  spent  in  the  due  ex- 
ercise of  his  ministry,  mainly  at  Calvary 
Church.  He  was  ako  much  engaged  in 
his  laborious  archeeological  studies,  an 
antagonist  relief,  perhaps,  demanded  by 
nature,  the  reaction  and  support  of  his 
spontaneous  rhetorical  exercises.  For 
our  man  of  fancy  and  ima^nation  was 
also  a  man  of  ^ts ;  and  many  an  hour 
— too  many,  as  they  involved  confine- 
ment to  his  study — ^would  he  spend  in 
the  driest  of  investigations.  These 
studies,  and  his  congenial  ministerial 
avocations,  were  mdely  broken  by  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion.  In  this  Dr. 
Hawks,  owing  to  a  chivalric  fondness 
for  his  native  State  of  North  Carolina, 
became  somewhat  entangled.  Not  that 
he  took  part  in  the  conflict,  or  aided 
and  abetted  the  people  of  the  State,  but 
that  he  would  not,  as  a  man  of  honor — 
so  he  felt  it  to  be,  and  feeling,  with 
him,  in  such  a  case,  was  a  matter  of 
principle — seem  to  be  against  them.  It 
was  a  position  of  difficulty  especially  to 
such  a  man.  An  easy  acquiescence  of 
indifference  would,  not  discreditably, 
have  served  many  under  such  chr- 
cumstances.  But  the  repression  of  his 
opinions,  as  Mr.  Ckiyarr6  says,  was  no 
part  of  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Hawks. 
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He  did  not  obtrode  any  yiews  he*  may 
haye  held  npon  the  public ;  he  sought 
not,  80  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  exercise 
any  influence  adrerse  to  the  National 
interests  at  Washington ;  but  he  spoke 
his  mind  tretHj  in  private ;  his  words 
were  commented  on  in  return,  and  he 
withdrew  firom  the  city  for  a  time,  to 
be  reinstated  towards  the  dose  of  the 
war  by  a  new  congregation  largely 
composed  of  his  old  fidenda.  They  were 
about  building  a  new  church  for  him, 
in  the  tasteful  plans  of  which  he  took  a 
great  interest,  idien  a  fatal  illness  came 
upon  him.  He  bore  a  part  in  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  corner-stone,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1866.  It  was  his  last 
act  in  public.  Before  the  month  dosed, 
his  friends  were  gathered  round  his 
couch  to  listen  to  his  last  words— the 
enthusiastic  utterances  of  the  faithfiil 
Christian  divine— of  resignation  and 
afEection.    He  died  on  the  24th. 

His  death  was  sincerdy  lamented. 
Calyaiy  Chuidi  was  crowded,  at  his 
funeral,  by  a  throng  of  lamenting  Mends 
and  parishioners.  A  monument  has 
been   erected,  bearing   his  sculptured 


profile,  oyer  his  remains  in  the  peaceful 
graveyard  ac^oining  the  village  Epis- 
copal  Church  at  Greenwich,  Connecti- 
.cut  The  church  which  he  was  about 
founding,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  "  the  Holy  Saviour,''  has  been  finish- 
ed, and  was  opened  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death  with  memorial  services. 
Eloquent  commemorative  discourses  on 
his  life  and  diaracter  have  been  deliv- 
ered from  its  pulpit  by  his  friends,  the 
Bey.  Drs.  Edward  Y.  Higbee  and  Wil- 
liam F.  Morgan.  An  interesting  ^*  me- 
morial "  has  been  published  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  N.  S.  Richardson.  The  learned  and 
other  Sodeties  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected have  paid  their  tributes  to  his 
worth ;  and  by  the  generous  liberality 
of  one  of  his  most  constant  friends,  Mr. 
William  Niblo,  a  most  pleasing  memo- 
rial of  his  life  and  studies,  the  rare  and 
valuable  historical  portion  of  his  lib- 
rary, a  gift  of  about  three  thousand 
volumes,  has  been  purchased  from  his 
fSunily,  and  enshrined  in  a  costly  setting 
in  a  sq>arate  room  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  whose  welfare,  while 
living,  it  was  his  delight  to  promote. 


THE    ITALIAN    QUESTION. 


Thb  vast  perq;>ectiye  of  an  intervening 
ocean  should  not  only  calm  but  clarify 
our  vision,  intent  on  the  political  and 
social  events  of  Europe ;  moreover,  stand- 
ing, as  we  do,  amid  the  triumphs  and 
sacrifices  of  a  prolonged  struggle  for 
unity  and  freedom,  not  our  sympathies 
only,  but  our  rational  convictions,  should 
enable  us  clearly  to  percdve,  and  con- 
sistently to  maintain,  the  eteornal  prin- 
dples  of  justice  and  right  in  estimating 
the  fjActs  of  the  hour  across  the  sea; 
ndther  the  blandishments  of  imperial- 
ism, nor  the  sophistries  of  selfish  policy, 
can  dim  or  distort  the  honest  perception 
of  an  intelligent  and  loyal  American  dti- 
zen,  who  owes  it  to  himself  to  the  cause 
of  universal  liberty,  and  to  her  faithful 
and  thwarted  aspirants  all  the  world 
3yer,  to  recognize  the  absolute  right,  and 


to  vindicate  the  eternally  true  in  d  vie  life 
and  governmental  action.  Casting  a 
fond  and  earnest  glance,  from  these 
our  firee  shores,  upon  that  marvellous 
peninusula  whence  Roman  power  of 
old,  medinval  liberty  afterwards,  and 
Art's  perennial  triumph  always,  dis- 
pensed the  redeeming  prindples  of 
modem  dvilization— what  do  we  see? 
A  beautiful  country,  rich  in  the  most 
needful  products  of  the  earth— grain, 
wine,  and  oil— with  numerous  rivers, 
bays,  and  harbors,  opening  on  a  sea  tra- 
versed alike  by  the  commerce  of  the 
East  and  West,  and  whose  shores  are 
the  consecrated  shrines  of  history  ;  with 
a  net-work  of  railway  connecting  its 
once  isolated  and  antagonistic  dties; 
with  vast  industrial  resources  to  be 
developed,  an  eutire  educational  sys- 
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tern  to  be  inaugaiated ;  with  a  people 
Aill  of  native  intelligence,  yiyacions, 
sensitiye,  enthusiastic  —  needing  ciyic 
discipline  and  mental  culture,  but  apt, 
earnest,  and  gifted;  all  these  elements 
of  prosperity  having,  within  a  decade, 
been  brought  into  harmonious  possi* 
bOity  of  expansion  and  purification  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  greatest  of  modem 
statesmen,  and  the  patriotic  faith  and 
sentiment  of  the  most  gifted  and  baffled 
race  in  Europe.  By  what  sacrifices, 
through  what  suffering,  was  thus  mudi 
of  national  life  realized-- let  the  dun- 
geons of  Spielberg,  the  scaffolds  of 
Vienna,  the  siege  of  Bome  in  1848,  the 
battles,  the  captivitieB,  the  exiles,  and 
the  martyrdoms,  of  half  a  century,  attest 
At  last,  the  most  advanced  state  of  the 
realm,  by  her  progressive  regime,  and  the 
comprehensive  sagacity  of  her  Prime 
Minister,  won  to  herself  the  liberal  symr 
f)athies  of  the  entire  country ;  by  arms, 
by  negotiation,  by  the  French  alliance, 
but,  above  aU,  by  the  national  impulse 
and  aspiration,  Italy  became  one;  sac- 
rificing a  portion  of  her  northern  tern* 
tory  to  remunerate  her  imperial  coadju- 
tor, who,  by  his  pusillanimous  treaty  of 
Yillafranca,  violated  his  solemn  pledge 
to  fight  till  Italy  was  free  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic;  and  left  her,  shorn 
of  Nice,  and  with  Venice  and  Rome 
languishing  still— the  one  under  Aus- 
trian, the  other  under  ecclesiastical  tyr- 
rany:  finally,  the  former  was  rescued 
and  added  to  the  kingdom,  whose  capi- 
tal was  transported  to  Florence.  And 
to  whom,  as  the  representative  leaders, 
was  this  vast  amelioration,  this  auspi- 
cious revolution  owing  t  To  Cavour  and 
Gkuribaldi ;  the  one,  by  his  political  ge* 
nius  and  noble  aims,  winning  over  the 
arbiters  of  Europe  to  his  views,  and,  by 
his  practical  wisdom,  developing  the 
resources,  and  inaugurating  the  refonns 
whereby  the  example  of  Sardinia  leav- 
ened with  vital  proep^ty  the  inert 
mass  of  Italian  life ;  the  other,  by  the 
magnetism  of  his  integrity,  disinterest- 
edness, and  i>atriotic  courage,  incarna- 
ting the  national  sentiment  of  the  conn* 
try,  representing  the  people  in  all  sim* 
pUcity,  frankness,  and  truth — a  cham- 


pion bred  in  a  school  of  toil,  frugality, 
and  £uth,  and  so  pure  and  candid  of 
soul  as  to  crystallize  around  him,  by 
the  very  laws  of  moral  gravitation,  the 
S3nnpathies  and  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen.  How  he  swept  the  myrmi- 
dons of  Bomba  firom  Sicily  and  Naples, 
and  sent  the  Austrian  tbirri  in  terror 
bom  Varrese;  how  he  fought,  con- 
soled, counselled;  what  he  dared  and 
accomplished ;  an  exiled  sailor  in  South 
America,  fighting  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
liberal  annies;  a  genial  ship-captain 
among  the  merchants  of  China ;  a  fru- 
gal candle-manuf)Eictarer  on  Staten  Isl- 
and; entering  Naples  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  or  quietly  seeking  his  island- 
home  when  his  services  were  no  longer 
needed;  always  and  every  where  hav- 
ing primarily  in  view,  and  earnestly  at 
heart,  the  unification  and  freedom  of 
Italy-^all  this,  and  much  more,  the 
worid  knows  by  heart,  and  is  not  likely 
to  forget 

But  Cavour  died;  Garibaldi  dis- 
banded his  legions;  the  king  took  up 
his  abode  at  the  Pitti  palace ;  the  peo- 
ple began  to  publish  newspapers,  open 
schools,  initiate  Protestant  worship; 
railroads  were  opened  between  Turin 
and  Genoa,  Venice  and  Bologna,  Flor- 
ence and  Rome;  the  anniversary  of 
Dante's  birth  was  celebrated  in  his 
native  city  with  splendor  and  unanimity 
as  a  naUondl  fete;  parliamentary  de- 
bates, ftee  journalism,  new  industrial 
enterprises, — ^in  a  word,  civic  lift  and  law 
were  substituted  for  despotic  silence  and 
slavish  stagnation.  Much  remained  to 
be  done,  but  the  road  of  progress  and 
peace  was  opened;  social  regeneration 
had  yet  to  be  accomplished,  bi^t  the 
outward  conditions  therefor  were  estab- 
lished ;  old  feuds  and  factions  were  to 
be  reconciled,  but  free  discussion  al- 
ready brought  healing  on  its  .wings; 
the  spirit  of  the  age  had  penetrated 
Italy;  the  principle  of  progress  had 
obtained  root;  the  land  of  Petrarch, 
of  Ificha^  Angelo,  and  of  Columbus, 
BO  long  defrauded,  degraded,  and  de- 
filed, had  been  united  into  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 
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With  80  many  essential  elemmits  of 
national  prosperity  to  dev^p,  and  her 
financial  resources  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  national  exigencies — to  **  stand  and 
wait,"  for  the  logic  of  erents  to  settle 
the  Roman  question,  was  alike  the  dic- 
tate of  prudence  and  Mth.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  diplomatic  experiments 
of  the  Italian  Gk}Yemment  to  come  to  an 
amicable  understanding  with  the  Pope ; 
on  the  latter's  obstinate  adheienoe  to 
obsolete  ecclesiastical  rights  uid  pre- 
cedents; to  the  fierce  discussions  over 
the  confiscation  of  church  property ;  to 
the  sacerdotal  excommunication  of  the 
king ;  to  the  natural  impatience  of  the 
libCTals,  and  the  protests  and  pleadings 
of  the  bigots.  For  years,  in  the  centre 
of  a  nation  goremed  on  principles  of 
modem  civilization,  a  dty — hallowed  to 
the  learned  and  Christian  world  by  the 
most  cherished  historical  associations — 
with  a  limited  adjacent  territory,  has 
presented  the  anomaly  and  the  reproach 
of  a  rule  based  on  and  regulated  by 
mediseral  absolutism;  the  details  of 
which  have  been  memorably  indicated 
by  Edmund  About,  and  the  evidences 
of  which,  alike  ignoble  and  cruel,  are 
familiar  to  every  traveller,  and  appecd  to 
universal  humanity  in  the  visible  tokens 
of  abject  misery.  That  so  incongruous 
an  obstacle  to  national  peace  and  prog- 
ress should,  in  this  age,  be  allowed  to 
continue  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  im- 
possible; all  the  enlightened  and  hu- 
mane agree  in  this  conviction ;  the  only 
question  has  been  one  of  time  and 
methods.  As  to  the  so-.called  religious 
interests  involved,  no  intelligent  devotee 
of  the  faith  represented  by  the  Roman 
Church  can  doubt  that  the  severance  of 
the  temporal  from  the  spiritual  x>ower 
of  the  papacy  is  essential  to  the  latter's 
authority  and  influence  in  the  worid; 
that  "  Hfo  b^^s  with  renunciation,''  is 
as  true  of  Christian  sway  as  of  individ- 
ual progress;  once  free  from  the  scan- 
dalous reproach  of  the  worst  govern- 
mental administration  in  the  world, 
and  planted  purely  and  solely  on  her 
religious  organization,  the  Church  of 
Rome  will  become  to  her  worthy  chil- 
dren  newly  consecrated;   while  Italy, 


whose  path  of  freedom  and  prosperity 
she  dogs,  will  expand  in  the  frdl  enjoy- 
ment of  dvil  rights  no  longer  at  vari 
ance  with  religous  privileges.  Thus 
regarded  as  a  domestic  question,  the 
matter  might,  it  would  seem,  have 
been  safely  left  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  Italian  Government  and  pepole; 
and  as  political  regeneration  gradually 
bore  its  legitimate  fruits  of  enlighten- 
ment and  justice,  we  might  reasonably 
hope  that  the  Eternal  City  would,  at 
last,  become  the  centre  of  a  froe,  edu- 
cated, and  prosperous  nation. 

As  usual,  however,  the  bane  of  Ital- 
ian prosperity  has  proved  foreign  in- 
tervention ;  her  *^  fatal  gift  of  beauty " 
deprives  her  of  the  greatest  of  hu- 
man privileges,  to  be  '*let  alone.'* 
It  serves  the  purpose  of  the  French 
Emperor  to  conciliate  the  churdi  party 
of  France — to  smoUier  every  spark  of 
popular  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  lest  it* 
ignite  the  mine  of  retributiye  repub- 
licanism perpetually  threatening  Eu- 
rope; hence  his  insistanoe  on  folfilling 
to  the  letter  the  treaty  of  September, 
and  the  determination  to  enact  the  re- 
spectable r6le  of  Protector  of  the  Pope. 
In  the  face  of  this  forced  alliance  be- 
tween Victor  Emanud  and  Napoleon 
ni.,  we  are  told  that  Garibaldi  was 
foolish  and  fanatical  to  attempt  to  con- 
centrate the  national  feeling  into  self- 
assertion,  which  should  settle  the  Ro- 
man question  through  the  occupancy  of 
the  Eternal  City  by  the  representatives 
of  the  nation.  Of  course,  the  retrograde 
party  in  Europe,  and  their  organs,  stig- 
matized the  movement  of  Ckribaldi  as 
sensdess  and  inexcusable;  but  let  us 
judge  him  more  candidly.  What  are 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  !  So  far  from 
an  insane  desire  prematurdy  to  press 
this  vital  question  to  an  issue,  Gari- 
baldi declared  to  an  intimate  friend,  a 
few  months  since,  that  he  was  con- 
yinoed  there  would  be  no  more  neces- 
sity for  fighting ;  that  the  annexation 
of  Rome  was  a  mere  question  of  time, 
and  that,  aft^  the  stipulated  with- 
drawal of  the  French  troops  firom  the 
Pontifical  territory,  the  Italians,  at  the 
right  moment,  would  march  in,  and,  by 
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an  amicable  arrangement,  provide  for 
the  personal  comfort  and  dignity  of  the 
Pope,  as  head  of  the  church,  while  the 
beneficent  reforms  of  constitutional  goy- 
emment  would  at  length  include  the 
debased,  impoyeiished,  and.  oppressed 
Roman  territory.  It  was  with  ^Hb  hope 
that  the  unswerving,  self-sacrificing,  and 
Hfe-long  consistent  diampion  of  Italy, 
retired  to  his  home,  crowned  with  the 
benedictions  of  his  countrymen,  and  en- 
rolled among  the  few-and-far^between 
disinterested  patriots  of  the  world.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  that  world  did  not 
stand  still;  two  changes  modified  the 
situation :  first,  the  liberal  party  were 
baffled,  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
the  Italian  Government  increased,  and 
its  prestige  seriously  compromised ;  and 
second,  the  schemes  of  Napoleon  had 
begun  to  ^'plague  the  inventor;"  he 
had  withdrawn  ignominiously  fix>m  his 
Mexican  experiment,  and  found  more 
than  his  match,  in  the  field  of  European 
diplomacy,  in  Bismarck— that  statesman, 
first  worthy  of  the  name  on  the  Ck>nti- 
nent  since  the  untimely  death  of  Oavour, 
had  successfully  initiated  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany;  ought  not  that  of 
Italy,  by  the  law  of  natural  sequence, 
to  follow!  Was  it  irrational  to  sup- 
pose that  the  baffled  French  Emperor 
would,  in  his  present  politicid  abeyance, 
and  with  great  popular  discontent  at 
home  to  mollify  and  manage,  carry  his 
protectorate  of  the  papacy  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  war  ?  Was  not  public  senti- 
ment ripe  in  regard  to  the  moral  neces- 
sity of  making  Italy  free  and  indivisible 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic?  Had 
she  not  patiently  waited,  bravely  en- 
dured, earnestly  discussed  and  demon- 
strated her  rights  and  duties  ?  Did  not 
the  liberal  press  of  Europe  agree  in  jus- 
tifying Italian  action  and  French  neu- 
trality? Oertainly  there  has  not  been 
a  time,  since  the  reconstruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  when  public  sym- 
pathy and  political  events  seemed  more 
favorable  to  auspicious  action  in  the 
premises :  the  very  fears  of  a  European 
war  prevalent,  seemed  a  kind  of  guar- 
antee that  the  Italians  would  be  **let 
alone,"  if  they  bravely,  but  without  un- 


worthy violence,  asserted  their  national 
integrity,  and  put  the  key-stone  to  their 
arch  of  freedom. 

But,  argue  the  critics,  even  if  prac- 
ticable, this  should  have  been  done  by 
the  head  and  legal  representatives  of 
the  nation,  and  not  by  Garibaldi  and 
his  volunteers :  granting  this,  what,  if 
the  head  of  the  nation  vacillated  at  this 
crisb ;  what,  if  among  its  leading  rep- 
resentatives there  was  no  valiant  and 
dominant  spirit  to  take  the  initiative ; 
what,  if  a  time  had  come  when  the 
national  sentiment  was  inadequately 
represented — the  national  will  without 
requisite  peraonification  ?  Painfiil  as  is 
the  admission,  we  must  allow  that  the 
King  of  Italy  has  g^evously  disap- 
pointed his  friends.  Kindly,  honest, 
and  physically  brave,  his  dissolute 
habits  had  become  the  scandal  of  the 
capital;  with  his  vast  income,  his 
d^ts  wore  enormous ;  demoralized,  he 
is  no  longer  the  nucleus  of  public  faith 
and  private  honor.  The  most  pure  and 
wise  of  modem  Italian  statesmen — the 
Marquis  d'Azeglio,  whose  family,  for 
generations,  have  been  fiivorites  with 
the  house  of  Savoy— formally  and  ear- 
nestly remonstrated  with  the  King,  as- 
suring him  that  the  vital  efficiency  of 
his  government  was  seriously  diminished 
by  his  want  of  self-respect;  and  im- 
plored him,  for  the  sake  of  their  cause 
and  country,  to  reform  his  habits,  and 
elevate  his  personal  character  to  the 
level  of  his  i>olitical  responsibilities  and 
social  duties.  The  rej^oach  and  the 
plea  were  received  with  the  utmost 
kindliness ;  but  they  had  no  practical 
effect  D^Az^lio  retired  from  court 
after  having  declined  the  proffered  hand 
of  his  regal  and  recreant  friend,  to  the 
tatter's  permanent  diagrin ;  and,  a  few 
months  later,  closed  his  illustrious  ca- 
reer. Now,  with  all  tliese  encourage- 
ments—the apathy  of  the  authorities, 
the  eagerness  of  the  people,  the  waning 
prestige  of  Napoleon,  the  appeals  of  the 
Romans  themselves  to  the  party  of  ac- 
tion, and,  we  may  add,  the  sympathies 
of  liberal  Europe— was  it  not  a  proba- 
bility fitted  to  inspire  a  less  sanguine 
votiuy  of  freedom  than  Garibaldi,  that 
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an  intrepid  demonstration  agamst  Borne, 
as  an  effete  ecclesiastidsm,  would  an- 
^idonsly  predpitate  the  national  feel- 
ing and  fidth  into  a  practical  recogni- 
tion of  the  popular  will  ?  With  the 
idolatry  of  success  in  its  external  and 
material  phase— which  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeless  traits  of  the  age— it  is 
easy  to  call  Garibaldi  a  fool,  and  for 
Hie  imperial  press  to  eulogize  the  weak 
acquiescence  of  Yictor  Emanuel  in  the 
mandates  of  his  cunning  ally ;  but  the 
mere  fact  that  the  hirelings  of  the  Pope, 
backed  by  the  French  troops,  after  ob- 
stinate lighting,  dispersed  or  killed  a 
&r  inferior  force  of  undisciplined  and 
pooily  equipped  Italian  patiiots,  and 
sent  their  country's  peerless  champion  a 
prisoner  to  the  goyemment  he  helped 
to  establish,  will  not  add  to  the  security 
or  sanctity  of  his  HoHness,  nor  to  the 
fame  or  stability  of  his  imperial  pro- 
tector. Had  there  been  any  fedr  ground 
to  hox>e  for  prompt  and  judicious  par- 
liamentary action  in  behalf  of  this  great 
question,  the  thne  chosen  by  the  party 
of  action  for  such  a  demonstration  as 
would  rally  the  people  to  the  rescue, 
might  be  r^arded  as  unfayorable.  But 
Ricasoli  had  been  displaced  from  the 
Ministry.  Batazzi,  a  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  long  regarded  as  un- 
duly influenced  by  the  French  Emperor, 
occupied  his  place ;  an  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  a  vital  interest  seemed  the 
order  of  the  day :  and,  as  so  memorably 
happened  in  our  war  for  the  Union, 
popular  sentiment  had  become  a  needful 
inspiration  to  goyemmental  action. 

The  antecedents  of  €kuibaldi's  attempt 
go  far  to  justify  it.  It  was  declared  by 
the  leading  English  journals  that  the 
King's  proclamation,  asserting  the  obli- 
gations of  the  September  treaty,  and 
the  prompt  arrest  of  the  reyolutionary 
leader,  were  all  the  measures  he  was 
bound  to  take  in  the  premises,  on  dip- 
lomatic grounds.  To  guard  the  entire 
frontier,  and  goirison  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Roman  territory,  would  require 
an  immense  army,  and  inyolye  a  yast 
expense.  Haying  officially  protested, 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  pledge  to 
the  French  Emperor,  he  could,  it  was 


argued  by  the  most  ^lightened  pub- 
licists, consistently  submit  to  the  na- 
tional will,  occupy  Rome,  protect  the 
pontiff;  and,  in  such  a  position,  if  Louis 
the  unscrupulous  made  war  upon  him, 
he  directly  outraged  a  free  nation  and 
the  best  public  sentiment  of  Europe, 
and  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  justly 
proyocatiye  of  armed  retaliation,  as  the 
yiolent  and  illegal  opponent  of  Conti- 
nental progress. 

The  escape  of  Gkiribaldi,  from  suryeil- 
lance  at  Caprera,  will  form  another 
adyenturous  chapter  in  his  wonderftQ 
Hfe.  On  the  27th  of  October  he  openly 
addressed  the  people  of  the  Italian 
capital,  saying :  '*  With  the  fraternal  aid 
of  the  artny,  the  people  mil  soon  enter  into 
poBtession  of  BomeJ^  Certainly  there 
was  reason  to  believe  in  the  secret  con- 
niyance  or  tadt  acquiescent  of  the 
government;  and  ample  and  precious 
opportunity  for  the  King,  had  his  moral 
courage  been  equal  to  the  exigency,  to 
have  taken  the  initiative,  anticipated 
the  French  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
Eternal  City,  and  thus  maintained  the 
national  integrity.  Twelve  thousand 
Romans,  through  the  Senator-Marquis 
Cavalette,  sent  a  protest  and  appeal  to 
Pius  IX.,  declaring  that  *^  domiciliary 
visits  and  imprisonments  continue," 
beseeching  him  to  ''interpose  in  the 
unimereal  interegt  of  the  eountry^"  and 
professing  "  respect  toward  the  Father 
of  the  Faithfal,  ioTioee  authority  will 
he  iDeakened  by  hloodehedy  from  which 
the  Ohureh  reeoUsy  But  neither  the 
dictates  of  Christian  justice  and  national 
welf&re  addressed  to  the  Pope,  nor  the 
aspiration  of  Garibaldi  "to  prove  to 
the  world  that  we  have  no  need  of 
foreign  tutelage" — sustained  by  the 
Paris  liberal  press  and  the  arguments 
of  Prince  Napoleon  urged  upon  the 
Emperor — could  stay  the  hands  of  civil 
arrogance  and  selfish  despotism.  The 
mercenaries  of  an  effete  ecclesiasticism, 
thousands  strong — ^not  including  one  of 
the  indicted  assassins  of  President  Lin- 
coln—attacked the  hero  and  patriot  of 
Italy  and  were  beaten,  equipped  and 
armed  with  artillery  as  they  were — 
until  five  thousand  French  troops  rein- 
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forced  the  retreating  battalions — and 
oyerwhelmed  by  numbers,  after  a  two 
hours  desperate  fight,  the  GaiibaldianB 
were  routed — dragging  their  intrepid 
leader  by  force  from  the  thick  of  the 
combat,  to  surrender  to  the  army  of  his 
King,  and  from  the  prison  of  Yigerano 
turn  longing  eyes  to  the  land  of  his 
adoption  and  1^  honored  exile. 

Thus  again  had  the  cunning  usurper 
of  the  French  throne,  by  brute  foroe, 
snatched  freedom  from  Italy;  bitter 
must  have  been  the  memory,  in  that 
dark  hour,  of  the  treacherous  peace  of 
Yillafranca,  which  sent  the  noUe  Ca- 
Your  chagrined  from  his  illustrious 
career  into  brooding  retirement;  more 
bitter  still  the  thought  of  that  brave 
retreat  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  so  long 
valiantly  defended  against  the  same 
Gallic  ii^aders,  when,  in  the  marshes 
of  Yenitia,  the  dauntless  chief  saw  his 
heroic  wife  perish  from  exhaustion. 
Never  was  a  more  ignoble  victory — 
whether  we  consider  the  disparity  of 
numbers  in  the  contending  forces,  their 
relative  valor,  or  the  comparative  jus- 
tice of  their  cause— than  that  of  Monte 
Rotondo. 

One  of  the  most  patient  students 
of  the  past,  among  living  writers, 
James  Anthony  Froude,  while  he  doubts 
the  reality  of  a  acUnee  of  history — be- 
cause that  word  implies  foresight  and 
prescience  too  exact  and  reliable  to 
be  ascribed  to  so  precarious  a  subject 
as  human  aflEiedrs, —  yet  recognizes  a 
moral  law  perpetually  vindicating  itself 
through  the  events  of  time.  And  little 
as  we  can  confidently  predict  of  Italy^s 
future,  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  this 
baffled  and  bloody  experiment  of  Gari- 
baldi will  quicken  and  concentrate  the 
national  sentiment  of  his  country,  deep- 
en the  ignominy  of  despotic  intrigues 
against  her  unity  and  freedom,  add  to 
the  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  medieval 
absolutism  of  the  Roman  rule,  expand 
and  intensify  public  sentiment  in  be- 
half of  political  justice,  and  give  fresh 
impulse  to  that  union  and  self-reliance 
of  the  Continental  nations,  which  shall 
emancipate  their  destiny  from  the  ca^ 
pricious  policy  and  remorseless  ambition 


of  a  self-constituted  imperial  arbiter  of 
Europe. 

Inconsistent  hesitancy  has  marked 
the  conduct  of  all  the  actors  in  this 
political  tragedy,  except  that  of  the 
champion  of  Ita^ ;  again  and  again  the 
imperial  orders  for  the  embarkation  of 
troops  at  Toulon  were  countermanded ; 
the  Garibaldian  hyfon  rose  unchecked 
frt)m  roadside  and  piazza,  and  rallying 
appeals  were  freely  uttered,  even  while 
revolutionary  armaments  were  stopped 
at  the  Roman  frontier,  and  royal  proc- 
lamations forbade  the  advance  thereon ; 
all  authorities  trembled  but  the  man 
conscious  of  right  and  resolved  upon 
self-sacrifice ;  between  subtie  priestcraft 
and  sanguinaiy  Republicanism — be- 
tween the  Black  and  Red — unscrupu- 
lous Louis  lacked  the  pure  heroism  to 
cling  to  the  White — emblem  of  trutii — 
an  inactivity  not  masterly  only,  but 
simply  just;  while  the  demoralized 
King  and  the  time-serving  Minister 
temporized,  compromised,  and  finally 
yielded  the  nation's  self-reliance  and 
self-respect  to  imperial  arrogance.  Mean- 
while French  soldiers  again  profaned 
Italian  soil,  and  French  rifles  shot  down 
Italian  patriots — thereby  kindling  an 
indignant  animosity  in  the  hearts  of 
that  outraged  people,  the  issue  whereof 
must  be  baneful,  and  may  be  fiEttefiil — 
for  the  ostensible  failures  of  right  are 
the  latent  defeats  of  wrong ;  without 
that  mutinous  shot  at  Sumter,  and  that 
Union  rout  at  Bull  Run,  we  could  not 
so  soon  nor  so  certainly  have  had  Get- 
tysburg and  Appotomax.  Conflicting 
as  are  the  electric  messages  beneath  the 
sea,  they  agree  in  proclaiming  that  the 
soul  of  Italy  is  aroused— that  her  inter- 
vening foe  is  ominously  counselled  for- 
bearance at  Rome,  and  her  perplexed 
and  timid  representatives,  royal  and 
ministerial,  are,  at  last,  forced  by  the 
pressure  of  popular  feeling  to  claim 
what  their  betirayed  crusader  would 
have  placed  in  their  hands  —  that 
Rome,  so  essential  to  Italian  unity,  and 
BO  inexpressibly  dear  to  Italian  fidth. 
Yainly  may  we  prophesy  in  detail  of 
the  future,  or  follow  the  tortuous  policy 
of  foreign  courts  and  councils ;  but  as 
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Americans,  with  the  light  of  science  French  soldiers  garrison  its  diminished 

and  the  warmth  of  humane  aspirations  realm,  or  Italians  guard  its  frontier ; 

around   and   within   us,  we   can   see  whether  those  who  voted  for  annexa- 

dearly  through  the  selfish  and  super-  tion  are  punished,  or  those  who  fought 

stitious  mists  of  diplomatic  Circulars,  the  insurgents  are  blessed;  whatever 

imperial  Conferences,  and  Papal  Encycli-  treaties,  concessions,  concordats,  excom- 

cals,  to  tlie  will  imd  the  welfare  of  the  munications,  or  guarantees  are  signed, 

Italian  nation—only  simplified  and  em-  sealed,  and  delivered ;  the  national  des- 

phasized  by  reverses,  and  incarnated  tiny  of  Italy  will  be  achieved  through 

with  more  vital  influence  by  Garibaldi  unification  of  territory  and  government, 

captive,  than  victorious.  and  the  national  honor  and  sentiment 

Whichever  of  the  romored  methods  of  her  people,  so  long  outraged,  as  well 

of  "  settling  "  the  Roman  question  there-  as  the  patriotic  hope  of  her  incorrupti- 

fore  are  ultimately  adopted ;  whether  ble  champion,  so  often  baffled, — ^by  the 

the  territory  is  ceded  to  Italy,  and  the  inevitable  moral  law  of  (Jod's  universe, 

city  guaranteed  to  the  Pope ;  whether  wiQ  be  vindicated  and  triumphant. 


THE   VOYAGE. 

0  God  I  I  thank  Thee  for  a  tranquil  mind- 
That  in  my  evening  I  can  turn  with  Joy 

Back  to  the  morning  of  my  life,  and  find. 
With  all  my  imp^ections,  small  alloy : 

Tet  would  I  not  iM^gin  again,  a  boy, 
And  risk  my  course  anew.    When  I  look  back, 

1  shudder  at  the  dangers  I  have  past — 

The  rocks  and  shoals  on  passion's  stormy  track 

I  barely  'scaped.    I  marvel  that,  at  last. 
In  Thy  good  providence,  I'm  safely  borne 

To  this  calm  haven  with  whole  mast  and  sail- 
Though  with  the  wear-and-tear  of  age  much  worn. 

Here  shall  I  moor,  where  storms  no  more  prevail, 

Till  comes,  as  comes  to  all,  the  inevitalde  gale. 


THE    LYRIST. 

Aim  so  you  tell  me  that  he  built  for  men 

Ko  grand,  harm(»dous  edifice  of  song — 

No  obeUsk  of  verse  enduring  long — 
Who  bore,  Aladdin-like,  a  chirai^  pen, 
And  left  the  slave  unsummoned ;— chose  the  glen, 

And  shunned  the  eminent  mountain,  and  the  throng 
That  watch  beneath  it  ?    You  have  witnessed,  then, 

The  work  he  did— the  tender  wed  with  strong. 
As  lustre  with  the  marble— nor  will  praise  ? 

Is  it  because  these  jewels  that  he  fltmg 

In  regal  fashion  were  not  trimly  strung, 
Or  gathered  in  one  coronal  of  rays  ? 

Go,  blame  the  birds  that  taught  him  while  they  sung 
God's  lyrics  through  the  golden  summer-days  I 
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DICKENS   IN  AMERICA. 


A  WELOOKs  awaits  I>ickeD8  wherover  he 
may  go  in  the  United  States.  With  as  many 
readers  of  his  books  here  as  hi  his  native  land, 
the  great  English  author  holds  in  subjection  by 
the  power  of  his  genius,  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  American  citizens,  who  are  eager  to 
acknowledge  personally  their  allegiance. 
There  is  everything  to. secure  him  a  hearty 
reception.  The  sympathy  that  always  exists 
between  the  esteemed  author  and  appreciative 
reader  is  strong  and  widely  expanded.  His 
good  service  to  morals  and  literature  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  gratitude  for  the  en- 
tertunment  and  happiness  he  has  so  liberally 
diffused,  is  the  common  sentiment  of  all 
Americans,  young  and  old. 

Curiosity  to  see  the  great  man,  though  not 
the  loftiest  of  motives,  will  not  be  the  least 
effective  of  those,  which  will  impel  the  mul- 
titude to  flock  after  him.  Dickens,  however, 
according  to  aH  accounts,  has  something  more 
than  the  mere  lineaments  of  his  face,  the  cut 
of  his  coat  and  the  sound  of  his  voice,  where- 
with to  sati§fy  the  public  interest.  Kib  "  Read- 
ings ^*  are  dramatic  performances  of  such  ex- 
cellence, that,  if  he  were  not  the  great  author, 
whom  all  are  curious  to  see  and  hear,  but  only 
the  actor,  so  consummate  is  his  power,  he 
would  secure  fliU  houses  wherever  he  went, 
and  divide  the  popular  applause  with  the 
greatest  favourites  of  the  opera  or  theatre. 

It  has  been  an  unusual  thing  for  an  author, 
since  the  discovery  of  printing,  to  redte 
in  public  his  own  productions.  In  fact  we 
must  admit  that  it  is  no  slight  shock  to  our 
conventional  ideas  of  decorum  to  find  the 
man  of  literary  genius,  facing  the  vulgar  gaze, 
and  by  the  tricks  of  the  mimic  art,  conjuring 
up  the  tears  and  laughter  of  the  theatre-going 
multitude.  Scott  would  not  have  done  such  a 
thing,  and  yet,  with  his  skill  as  a  reader,  his 
comic  force,  as  a  mimic,  and  his  great  literary 
and  persona]  popularity,  he  could  without 
doubt,  have  paid  off  all  his  great  debts  with 
the  mere  recitation  of  a  few  pages  of  the 
"Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,"  or  the  "Antiquaiy." 
Thus  he  might  have  at  the  same  time  saved 
his  sensitive  honor  and  prolonged  his  life. 

It  is  certainly  an  unusual  thing  for  great 
authors  to  exhibit  themselves  on  the  public 
stage  as  Bickcns  is  doing,  but  it  is  still  more 
unusual,  for  great  authors,  to  possess  the 
dramatic  capacity  he  has  for  entertaining  an 
audience.  Dickons*  "  Readings  "  will  be  un- 
doubtedly a  great  success.  He  proposes  to 
remain  in  the  United  States  about  four  months. 


During  that  time  he  will  give  probably  eighty 
night,  and  twenty  day  performances.  Each 
one  of  them,  with  the  tickets  from  one  to 
one  dollar  and  a  half  a  piece,  will  average  un- 
doubtedly over  a  thousand  dollars.  Dickens 
may  thus  return  to  England  with  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  gold,  as  tiie  ridi  and  easy 
product  of  his  four  months*  vacation  spent  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  one  in  this 
prodigal  country  who  will  begrudge  the  dol- 
lar he  may  have  contributed,  or  feel  himself 
entitied  to  any  gratitude,  for  he  will  think  that 
he  has  got  his  money^s  worth,  and  that  if  it 
had  not  gone  into  Mr.  Dickens'  pocket,  it 
would  have  gone  probably  into  that  of  Mon- 
sieur Maretzek  or  Manager  Bateman. 

Mr.  Dickens  is  said  to  have  felt  some 
qualms  about  his  second  reception  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  consequence  of  his  book  the 
"  American  Notes."  In  a  new  preface  to  the 
latest  American  edition  he  evidentiy  shows 
-  some  uneasy  twitches  of  sensibility  on  this 
pohit.    He  says : 

"  My  readers  have  opportunities  of  judging 
for  themselves  whether  the  influences  and  ten- 
dencies which  I  distrusted  in  America  had  any 
existence  but  in  my  imagination.  They  con 
examine  for  themselves  whether  .there  has 
been  anything  in  the  public  career  of  that 
country  since,  at  home  or  abroad,  which  sng- 
ffeslS'tnat  these  influenees  and  tendencies  reai- 
jy  did  exist.  As  they  find  the  fact  they  will 
judge  me.  If  they  discern  any  evidences  of 
wrong-doing  in  any  direction  1  have  indicated, 
they  will  acknowledge  that  I  had  reason  in 
what  I  wrote.  If  they  disoern  no  such  thing, 
they  will  consider  me  altogether  mistaken — 
but  not  wilfully. 

"Prejudiced  I  am  not,  and  never  have  been 
otherwise  than  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  many  friends  in  America ;  I  feel  a 
grateftil  interest  in  the  country ;  I  hope  and 
believe  it  will  work  out  a  problem  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  human  race.  To  repre- 
sent me  as  viewing  America  with  ill-nature, 
coldness,  animosity,  is  merely  to  do  a  very 
foolish  thing,  whlcn  is  always  a  very  easy 
one." 

We  have  always  thought,  as  Dickens  ac- 
cepted if  he  did  not  seek  the  position  of  a 
national  guest  on  his  former  visit,  that  it 
would  have  been  more  courteous  to  have  said 
nothing,  if  he  could  not  say  what  was  com- 
plimentary of  his  great  entertidner.  A  fas- 
tidious delicacy  shrinks  from  freely  uttering 
criticism  of  a  host  with  lips  upon  which  the 
flavor  of  a  generous  feast  is  still  lingering. 
It  was  this  motive  which  induced  the  cour- 
teous reserve  of  Thackeray,  who  was  the 
most  charming  writer  of  travels,  and  much 
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the  superior  of  Dickeus  as  the  observer  of 
foreign  mannerH  and  society/' 

The  "American  Notes,"  was  not  one  of 
thoee  impolAes  the  expression  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  cant  of  the  day,  genius  is  una- 
ble to  resist.  The  book  might  have  been  easily 
foregone.  We  doabt  wh^er  it  is  ever  read 
by  the  present  generation  of  Mr.  Dickens' 
multitadinous  renders.  In  fact  we  believe  it 
woald  have  long  since  passed  from  the  memo- 
ry, if  its  name  had  not  been  revived  by  its 
association  with  the  novels  of  Dickens,  i|i 
the  repeated  editions  of  his  *'  worlu."  The 
book  in  no  longer  felt  as  a  grievance  by 
the  old  in  America,  and  the  young  Icnow  noth- 
ing of  it,  but  by  tradition.  The  former 
have  long  since  forgiven  the  publication  as  a 
youthful  indiscretion,  though  at  the  time  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  "American  Notes^' 
the  best  friends  of  the  autlior  in  America, 
among  whom  was  Washington  Irving,  regret- 
ted it. 

It  is  now  twenty-five  years,  since  Dickens' 
first  visit  to  this  country.  With  what  numer- 
ous and  permanent  structures  has  his  creative 
genioa  covered  that  wide  space  of  time !  Uow 
well  he  has  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  early 
days!  He  had  just  completed  the  "  Old  Cu- 
riosity Shop,''  when  he  set  soil,  in  1842,  for 
the  United  States.  Since  then,  ho  has  written 
"The  American  Notes,"  the  "Battle  of 
Life,"  "The  Chimes,"  "Christmas  Carol," 
"Cricket  On  the  Hearth,"  "Dombey&Son," 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  "  OUver  Twist,"  "Pic- 
tures from  Italy,"  "David  Copperflcld," 
"Bleak  House,"  "Little  Dorritt,"  "Hard 
Times,"  "  Great  Expectations,"  "Tale  of  Two 
CiUos,"  "Uncommercial  Traveller,"  "Our 
Mutual  Friend,"  "Mugby  Junction"  and  be- 
sides established  two  of  the  most  popuUir 
magazines  of  England,  the  "Household 
Words"  'and  "  All  the  Year  Bound,"  over 
which  he  has  exercised  a  general  supervision, 
besides  contributing  to  their  columns  many 
miscellaneous  articles  of  the  recent  American 
editions.  Of  these  and  other  works  in  course  of 
publication,  it  is  stated  at  least  three  hundred 
thooiand  have  been  sold. 

Though  a  severe  critic  might  wish  that,  for 
the  sake  of  hb  literary  fiune,  Dickens  had  been 
less  profhse  and  more  reserved  in  his  writ- 
ings, there  is  not  a  line  in  all  of  them  that  any 
true  friend  of  humanity  would  care,  for  the 
sake  of  morality,  to  blot  out.  Throughout  he 
remains  faithful,  as  he  began,  to  the  great 
cause  of  the  world— ita  reform.  A  true  friend 
of  his  race,  he  has  striven  to  lift  his  fellow 
men  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable,  and  has  courageously  de- 
scended to  the  profoundest  depths  to  reach 
the  objects  of  his  tender  care.  His  cause  has 
been  always  that  of  the  oppressed,  and  ever 


acknowledging  the  right  of  man  to  the  full 
development  of  his*  individual  and  social 
power,  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  batter  down 
every  obstacle  to  human  progrcM.  His  cause 
is  thus  our  own  cause,  and  is  another  bond  of 
sympathy  between  the  great  English  author 
and  democratic  America. 

Those  who  recollect  Dickens  as  he  appeared 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States,  will  find 
him  greatly  changed.  He  was  then  thirty 
years  of  age  ;  he  is  now  fifty-five.  He  was 
then  a  round,  smooth-iSkoed,  full-eyed,  long- 
haired, boyish-looking  person,  with  a  good 
deal  of  youthful  display  of  fiashy  dress  and 
jewelry,  and  the  fi«e  and  easy  manners  of  a 
young  man  too  conscious,  perhaps,  of  his  im- 
I>ortance.  He  is  now  much  sobered  by  time, 
and  his  experience  of  the  world.  His  hair  is 
thinned  and  whitened  here  and  there  with 
the  marka  of  age  and  the  trials  of  life.  Wrin- 
kles have  gathered  thickly  about  and  given  a 
deeper  setting  to  his  eyes,  while  his  whole 
face,  once  so  round  and  beaming,  has  become 
i\irrowed  and  shrunken,  with  indications  of  a 
more  thoughtful  reserve. 

He,  too,  must  observe  great  changes  here. 
The  literary  idol  of  his  youth,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  who  so  modestiy  protested 
against  the  worship  of  the  youthful  devotee,  is 
no  longer  here  to  acknowledge,  as  he  would 
have  rejoiced  to  do,  one  who  with  the  advance 
of  time  has  reached  a  higher  niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  fame  than  his  own.  Many  more  ob- 
scure, who  extended  to  him  on  his  first  visit  a 
hospitable  welcome,  are  also  dead. 

Dickens  will  not  faJl  to  notice  the  deep 
scars,  yet  unhealed,  though,  as  we  hope  and 
believe,  destined  soon  to  disappear,  of  the 
great  rebellion.  He  will  marvel,  too,  to  find 
how  littie  the  material  prosperity  of  the  North 
has  been  checked  by  the  drains  of  an  immense 
war  upon  its  resources.  He  will  seek  in  vain,, 
in  New  York,  for  his  old  habitation,  the 
Carlton  House  in  Broadway,  now  displaced  tx> 
make  way  for  a  great  warehouse,  and  wonder 
at  the  progress  of  a  city,  which  has  in  the 
short  space  of  twenty-five  years  more  than 
doubled  its  population. 

Though  he  will  meet  a  no  less  appreciative 
recognition  of  his  genius  ft'om  the  new  gener- 
ation of  his  admirers  in- Americs,  increased 
ten-fold  in  numbers,  he  will  probably  find  it 
tempered  by  that  reserve  of  demonstration 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  the  multiplied 
interests,  and  less  indiscriminate  idolatry,  of 
a  more  cosmopoli/taa  people.  The  purpose, 
however,  of  Dickea*  as  a  public  exhibitor 
of  his  dramatic  talent,  will  be  better  served 
now  in  the  United  States  than  it  could  have- 
been  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  for  he  will 
find  everywhere  larger,  more  appreciative^ 
and  liberal  audiences. 
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GENERAL    GRANT. 


WITH  A    PHOTO-LITH06KAPHIG  PORTBATT .♦ 


Here  is  the  likeness  of  General  Grakt,  one  of  tlie  first-fruits  of  r  new  process  in  photo- 
(^rophy — employing  the  arts  of  photo-ecalpture  and  lithogrsphy — ^which  promises  an 
enlarged  means  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  world  in  the  ready  and  economical 
multiplication  of  tlie  designs  of  artists.  We  do  not  know  that  wo  could  make  a  better 
choice  in  the  interests  of  the  public  or  bettor  consult  its  pleasure  than  in  presenting  this 
familiar,  firmly  set  figure,  and  calmly  resolved,  still  undisturbed  battle-worn  visage.  This  is 
General  Grant,  who  now  appears  to  the  world  in  the  calmness  after  the  tempest,  in  the  repose 
and  serenity  following  the  accomplishment  of  great  deeds.  It  is  not  necei>sary  at  this  time  of 
day  to  speak  of  him  as  a  warrior  and  a  patriot.  That  theme  is  not  to  bo  disposed  of  in  a  para- 
graph ;  nor  would  we  here  anticipate  the  will  of  the  people  in  any  prophetic  utterances  regarding 
his  occupation  of  the  Presidential  chair  after  the  next  election.  It  would  not  be  difilcult,  we  think, 
in  an  easy  observation  of  the  events  of  the  time,  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion,  and  potent  argu- 
ments might  be  given  why  such  a  conclusion  is  desirable.  We  would  simply  cast  a  glance 
upon  General  Grant  as  he  sits  in  our  picture,  the  man  of  to-day—in  his  high  office  at  Washing- 
ton, an  irapersonatio)!  of  the  power,  the  law,  the  dignity  of  the  country.  There  may  be  read, 
we  think,  in  his  countenance  a  firm  resolution,  but  no  assumption ;  not  a  partide  of  affectation ; 
a  consdousncss  of  strength  but  no  severity ;  an  easiness  of  approach,  but  no  familiarity. 

If  we  understand  the  man  rightly,  he  has  no  theories  of  government  other  than  a  fair  obe- 
dience to  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  which  his  military  virtues  leave  him  no  choice  or  incli- 
nation but  to  vindicate  and  enforce.  We  have  never  heard  anything  said  of  his  *^  policy  "—so 
we  presume  he  has  no  whims  or  idiosyncrasies  jit  WHr  with  the  regular  expression  of  the 
will  and  wisdom  of  the  people.  We  are  f^  to  say  that  in  this  speculative  oge  of  bold  politi- 
cal experiments,  we  regard  this  as  something  entitled  to  much  respect  in  a  public  character. 
We  have  had  no  conversations  with  General  Grant  on  the  subject,  and  consequently  have  not 
been  baffled  in  any  interrogatories  of  a  political  or  other  nature ;  we  have  not  even  had  the  plea- 
sure, like  Senator  Wade,  of  *'  talking  horse  "  with  him.  But  we  nre  quite  as  well  assured  of  this, 
US  of  anything  within  our  direct  cognizance,  that  General  Grant  has  one  leading  consciousness 
on  the  subject  of  Government,  a  sound  conservative  tendency,  in  harmony  with  the  processes 
of  nature  and  the  best  experience  of  the  world — that  national  life  it  a  growth  and  not  a  manu- 
facture. Hence  if  he  shall  be  elevated  by  the  will  of  the  people  to  the  Presidency  we  have  no 
fears  that  he  will  be  found  engaged  in  any  foolhardy- experiments  in  pulling  to  pieces,  twisting 
or  tinkering  the  much-vexed  body  politic  He  will  respect  its  constitution,  and,  laying  aside 
theories  and  nostrums,  allow  it  a  Mr  opportunity  of  healthy  action. 

As  for  his  silence,  which  so  much  disturbs  some  of  our  political  Mends,  we  hold  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  commendable  of  his  vurtues.  Speech,  says  the  proverb,  is  silver ;  it  is  often 
brass ;  but  silence  is  gold.  In  this  talking  age  and  oonntr^,  what  a  proof  is  it  of  the  latent  wis- 
dom of  the  nation  that  it  appreciates  as  the  most  sterling  quality  of  General  Grant  his  invincible 
silence.  It  is  the  most  promising  sign  of  the  times.  May  our  "  public  men  "  take  the  lesson 
to  heart  and  profit  by  it.  A  beautlfhl  little  fable,  by  the  Spanish  Yriarte,  "  The  Big  Bell  and 
the  Little  Bell,"  which  has  been  happily  translated  by  an  English  writer,  points  the  moral  of 
the  day: 


"  Within  an  old  cathedral,  hung 
A  mighty  bell, 
Which  never,  save  at  Easter,  swung 

One  solemn  knell ; 
And  then  so  sternly  all  around 

*  Its  echoes  fell, 
The  peasants  trembled  at  the  Qonnd 
OfthatbigbelL 

*^  Kot  far  f^om  the  cathedral  stood 
A  hermit^s  cell. 
And  in  its  belfi7-tower  of  wood 
A  little  bell, 


Whose  daily  tinklings  through  the  year 

So  faintly  fell. 
The  peasants  hardly  gave  an  tox 

To  that  small  bell. 

"  The  hermit,  he  who  own'd  the  same, 

And  loved  it  well. 
Resolved  that  it  should  shore  the  ftme 

Of  the  big  bell; 
So  tolling  it  but  once  a  year, 

With  one  brief  knell, 
He  taught  the  peasants  to  revere 

His  Uttle  beU." 


*  The  pboto-eeulptuie  by  Messrs.  MoEaye  ft  Co.,  transferred  to  paper  by  the  American  Photo-Iiiho 
graphic  Company  (Osborne's  procew). 
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Gin.  Butlsb's  several  letters,  published 
late  in  September  and  early  in  October,  assert- 
ing that  the  law  does  not  reqniro  the  payment 
of  the  principal  of  the  6.20  bonds  in  coin, 
created  considerable  discussion  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Ue  fortified  bis  point  ingeniously 
by  alleging  that  simultaneously  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Five-Twenty  Loan  Act  the  Legal- 
Tender  Act  was  passed,  making  legal-tenders 
receivable  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  except  interest  expressly  payable  in 
gold ;  and  that  while  interest  is  made  payable 
in  gold  under  the  Five-Twenty  Loan  Act, 
notliing  being  said  about  the  principa],  it  is  a 
&ir  inference  that  the  latter  is  payable  in  cur- 
rency. The  position  agrees  essentially  with 
that  of  Mr.  Pendleton  of  Ohio,  the  latter  dis- 
cussing it  as  a  question  of  economy  to  the 
people,  and  the  former  as  one  of  law.  But  it 
has  been  disposed  of,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
action  of  the  Treasury  Department,  by  the 
letter  of  Secretary  McCulloch,  holding  that  the 
bonds  are  payable  in  gold.  The  subsequent 
letter  of  Mr.  Thaddens  Stevens,  indorsing  the 
Butler-Pendleton  theory,  would  indicate  that 
it  will  be  supported  in  Congress  with  consider- 
able strengUi. 

The  election3  of  State  or  local  oflQcers  were 
held  on  the  fourth  day  of  September  in  Cali- 
fornia, on  Uie  ninth,  in  Maine  and  Montano 
Territory,  on  the  eighth  of  October  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  West  Virginia, 
and  on  the  5th  November  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Maryhmd,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas. 

California,  on  a  total  vote  of  92,776,  gave 
Haight  (democratic)  49,604,  Gorham  (Rep.) 
40,050,  and  Fay,  2,083  ;  a  majority  for  Haight 
■>ver  both  of  7,466,  and  carried  both  branches 
of  the  leg^lature  democratic,  involving  the 
loss  of  one  republican  U.  S.  Senator. 

West  Virginia,  out  of  11  new  senators, 
elected  10  republicans,  and  1  democrat.  Of 
those  holding  over  10  are  republicans,  and  1 
conservative,  making  the  Senate  now  20  re- 
publicans to  8  conservatives.  The  House  of 
Delegates  stands  about  as  last  year,  t.  €,  46  re- 
publicans and  10  conservatives.  No  State 
officers  were  elected,  and  the  vote  was  light. 

In  Maine  a  Qovernor  and  Legislature  were 
elected,  the  State  going  republican  by  18,600 
majority,  a  loss  of  14,000  on  the  minority  of 
last  year,  vix. :  26,687.  The  democrata  gained 
tome  members  in  the  legislature,  but  leaving 
the  republicans  a  majority  in  both  houses. 
Montana  Territory  elected  James  M.  Cavan- 


augh  (democrat)  in  place  of  Samuel  McLean 
(democrat)  to  Congress,  by  the  usual  migority. 
Montana  has  always  been  largely  democratic, 
they  having  a  majority  of  27  out  of  89  on  joint 
ballot  in  the  legislature.  Cavanaugh  was 
nominated  over  a  notorious  secessionist,  and 
represented  the  more  union  class  of  the  democ- 
racy. 

Pennsylvania  elected  Judge  Sharswood 
(democrat)  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
927  mnjority  over  Judge  Williams  (repubh- 
can).  The  democratic  vote  was,  however,  con- 
siderably less  than  last  year,  when  the  re- 
publicans elected  Gov.  Geary  by  17,000 
majority.  The  republicans  still  have  a  majority 
in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  despite  the 
gain  of  some  democratic  members. 

Ohio  elected  Gen.  Hayes  (republican)  over 
Judge  Thurman  (democrat),  and  the  entire 
republican  State  ticket  by  8,000  majority. 
The  democrats  carry  the  legislature,  and  ob- 
tain thereby  a  U.  S.  Senator  on  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  Senator  Wade. 

In  Indiana  local  officers  only  were  elected. 
The  vote  was  light  St.  Joseph's  county 
(Schuyler  Colfax's)  gave  900,  an  unprecedented 
republican,  majority.  Several  counties  in- 
creased their  nuijorities  on  those  of  the  lost 
year,  when  the  State  gave  14,202  republican. 
Iowa  went  republican  by  23,000  majority,  as 
against  85,880  last  year. 

New  York  went  democratic  by  48,922  ma- 
jority, electing  the  entire  democratic  State 
ticket,  and  a  migority  of  8  in  the  Assemblr, 
which  stands  68  democrats  to  60  republicans. 
The  last  Assembly  stood  82  republicans  to 
46  democrats.  The  Senate  stands  16  repub- 
licans, 15  democrats,  1  independent.  The 
democratic  State  ticket  thus  elected  consists  of 
Homer  A.  Nelson,  Secretary  of  State;  William 
F.  AlUm,  Comptroller;  Wheeler  H.  Bristol, 
Treasurer;  M.  B.  Champlain,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral ;  Van  Bensselaer  Eiobraond,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor ;  John  D.  Fay,  Canal  Commissioner ; 
Solomon  Schen,  State  Prison  Inspector,  and 
Martin  G rover.  Judge  of  Appeals.  The  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  elected  were :  I.  Dis- 
trict— ^Albert  Cardozo,  dem. ;  JI.  Abraham  B. 
Tappan,  dem. ;  III.  Bufus  W.  Peckham,  dem. 
(re-elected) ;  IV.  Augustus  Bockcs,  rep.  (re- 
elected) ;  V.  Le  Boy  Morgan,  rep.  (re-elected) ; 
VI.  John  M.  Parker,  rep.  (re-elected) ;  VII. 
James  C.  Smith,  rep.  (re-elected) ;  VIII.  Geo. 
Barker,  rep.  (gain).  The  total  vote  in  New 
York  dty  was  111,747,  the  largest  ever  oast, 
and  showing  a  democratic  migority  for  the  city 
alone  of  60,467. 

Massachusetts  elected  Gov.  Bullock,  repnb- 
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lican  and  present  incambent,  over  John 
Qnincy  Adams,  democrat,  and  the  entire  re- 
publican State  ticket,  by  27,000  majority.  But 
it  is  claimed  that  the  secret  organization  known 
as  the  P.  L.  L.  (Protective  License  League) 
have  secured  a  migority  of  the  Legislature, 
which  will  enable  them  to  substitute  a  license 
law  for  that  of  prohibition.  Of  the  senators 
recently  elected,  28  are  for  license  and  6  for 
prohibition;  and  of  IVS  representatives  150 
are  for  license. 

New  Jersey  elected  a  Senate,  Assembly,  and 
county  officers.  The  aggregate  democratic  ma- 
jorities for  the  counties  would  carry  the  State 
democratic  by  about  15,000  majority.  This 
was  about  equal  to  the  democratic  majority  of 
1862,  which  was  diminished  in  1865  to  2,500. 
The  republicans  carried  the  State  for  Ward, 
rep.,  in  1868,  by  2,970  over  Runyon,  dem., 
for  Governor.  The  democrats  elect  all  six  of 
the  new  senators,  giving  them  1  majority  in 
the  Senate,  where  the  republicans  had  five 
last  year.  In  the  Assembly  they  have  gained 
about  20  members,  giving  them  from  28  to 
SO  majority,  where  the  republicans  had  6  last 
year.  No  Governor  or  State  ticket  was  elect- 
ed, the  present  Governor  "Ward  being  repub- 
lican. 

Maryland  went  democratic  by  40,000  ma- 
jority, electing  Oden  Bowie,  dem.,  over  Hugh 
Lenox  Bond,  rep.,  and  filling  about  every  ofB- 
cial  position  in  the  State  with  democrats. 

In  Illinois  the  elections  were  local.  In  Cook 
county  (Chicago),  Gen.  Osborne,  rep.,  was 
elected  County  Treasurer  by  4,008  in  the  city, 
and  about  5,000  in  the  county. 

Wisconsin  elected  Fairchilds,  rep.,  by  about 
4,000.  The  democrats  giun  six  or  eight  mem- 
bers of  Assembly,  and  three  or  four  senators, 
hut  leave  the  republicans  still  a  4arge  majority 
in  both  houses. 

Minnesota  elected  Marshall,  rep..  Governor 
by  about  4,000  mjgority.  The  entire  demo- 
cratic ticket  in  St.  Paul  was  elected  by  700 
ra^'ority.  Kansas  elected  the  entire  repub- 
lican State  ticket. 

In  the  States  of  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  people  voted  upon  the 
question  of  striking  out  the  word  "  white " 
fVom  the  suffrage  clause  in  the  State  constitu- 
tion, £0  as  to  allow  colored  citizens  to  vote. 
The  details  of  these  votes  have  not  come  to 
hand.  In  Ohio  a  very  considerable  vote  was 
polled,  and  in  Minnesota  it  was  nearly  carried ; 
but  in  all  it  was  defeated  by  heavy  mnjorities. 
In  Kansas  the  people  also  voted  on  the  ques- 
tion of  striking  from  the  constitution  the  word 
male.  It  is  believed  the  vote  in  fevor  of  fe- 
male suffrage  was  larger  than  for  colored  suf- 
fVage,  but  the  measure  shared  the  same  fate 
after  a  very  active  canvass,  in  which  numerous 
meetings  were  addressed  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  Lucy  Stone  Blackwell,  and 
other  advocates  of  womanhood  suffrage. 


The  elections  leave  the  republican  party  in 
possession  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, Bhode  Island,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Oregon,  Nebraska,  and  Nevada  — nineteen 
States.  They  have  also  the  Governor  and 
Senate  in  New  York,  the  Legislature  in  Con- 
necticut, the  Governor  only  in  New  Jersey 
and  Ohio;  while  the  democrats  have  both 
Governor  and  Legislature  in  California,  Mary- 
land, and  Kentucky. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  republican  losses 
or  defeats  in  these  elections  is  the  fact  Uiat 
the  republican  party  has  no  longer  the  stir- 
ring campaign  appeal,  based  on  the  dangers  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  of  the  return 
of  the  rebel  element  to  power.  The  enact- 
ment by  Congress,  and  qniet  acoeptanoe  by 
the  South,  of  universal  suffrage,  excluding 
only  those  rebels  who,  in  rebelling,  have  vio- 
lated an  ofiScial  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  have  oxdnded  all 
possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  either  of  those 
dangers  which  formed  the  burden  of  radictd 
appeal  during  the  war,  and  while  the  terms 
and  mode  of  reooustruotion  were  still  un- 
settled. Hence  the  republican  canvass  lacked 
the  pith  of  a  powerful  motive,  and,  compared 
with  former  campaigns,  was  tame  and  spirit- 
less. The  burden  of  taxation,  the  uncertainty 
imparted  to  business  by  the  contraction  of  the 
currency  and  tightening  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  decline  in  almost  all  prices  except 
that  of  gold,  which  is  still  higher  than  it  was 
immediately  after  Lee^s  surrender,  and  the 
consequent  great  cost  of  living,  and  low  value 
of  salaries  and  wages,  all  tended  to  impart 
discouragement  to  the  people,  who,  without 
being  able  to  tell  what  was  wrong,  listened 
eagerly  to  the  democratic  charge  that  this 
state  of  things  was  due  to  republican  malad- 
ministration, and  so  voted  for  a  "change,"  or 
did  not  vote  at  all. 

The  feeling  that  in  reconstructing  the  South 
on  the  basis  of  admitting  all  negroes  to  vote, 
and  excluding  a  very  large  mass  of  whites  as 
rebels,  Ck)ngress  had  gone  far  enough  in  radi- 
calism was  quite  general  among  conservative 
republicans.  Even  those  who  favored  these 
radical  policies  felt  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
pealed, and  80  rested  as  after  a  victory  won, 
instead  of  going  forth  to  fight  new  battles. 
In  New  York  the  democrats  assumed  a  very 
judicious  platform,  mildly  disapproving  the 
disfranchisement  of  repentant  rebels  and  the 
universal  enfranchisement  of  blacks,  pledging 
honorable  payment  of  the  national  debt,  avoid- 
ing any  indorsement  of  the  President,  and 
excluding  fh>m  the  canvass  all  extremists  and 
repudiationists,  and  laying  great  stress  on  al- 
leged fVauds  of  republican  officials,  in  the 
management  of  canfJ  and  other  State  fhnds. 
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Above  all,  the  democracy  brought  out  in  full 
force  the  enormous  foreign  vote  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  California  a  split  in  the  re- 
publican party  assisted  the  democrats.  Mani- 
fold causes  thus  conduced  to  the  result,  which 
was  generally  anticipated  by  both  parties. 

Thb  acts  of  Congress  which  govern  the 
work  of  reoonstruoting  the  Southern  State 
governments  and  the  Union,  are  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment,   passed  June  18, 

1866,  known  as  the  Fourteenth  Amendment ; 
a  reconstruction  act,  passed  March  8,  1867, 
and  a  supplementary  act,  passed  March  28, 

1867.  The  amendment,  which  must  become 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  ratified  by  any  Southern  State 
prior  to  its  readmission,  provides :  1.  That 
all  persons  bom  in  the  United  States  are  citi- 
zens, and  must  have  equal  civil  rights.  2. 
That  if  any  State  shall  deprive  any  doss  of  its 
adult  male  citizens  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  its 
representation  in  Congress  shall  be  propor- 
tionally reduced,  so  as  to  correspond  only 
with  its  number  of  actual  voten.  8.  That 
no  person  shall  hold  any  office  under  the 
United  States  who  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
after  taking  an  official  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  (which  disability  CongretiS  may 
remove  by  a  two-third  vote) ;  and  4.  That  the 
public  debt  shall  not  be  questioned  nor  the 
rebel  debt  assnmed.  The  act  of  March  2  di- 
vides the  ten  rebel  States  into  five  military 
districts,  supersedes  their  State  governments 
as  provisional,  and  places  them  under  militury 
control  of  five  generals  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  These  are  now — Gens.  Schofleld, 
for  First  District  (Virginia) ;  Conby,  for  Sec- 
ond (North  and  South  Ciu^lina);  Pope,  for 
Third  (Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida) ;  Ord, 
for  Fourth  (Mississippi  and  Arkansas),  and 
Hancock,  for  Fifth  (Louisiana  and  Texas). 
The  supplementary  act  of  March  28,  requires 
these  generals,  before  1st  September  last,  to 
make  a  registration  of  all  male  citizens  quali- 
fied to  vote,  and  who  swear  that  they  have 
not  engaged  in  the  rebellion  after  having 
taken  an  official  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion. All  rebels  who  are  not  in  the  view  of 
Congress  perjured,  are  therefore  permitted  to 
register  and  vote.  On  completing  the  regis- 
tration, the  district  commander  must  give 
thirty  days'  notice  of  an  election,  at  which 
the  registered  voters  may  vote  for  or  agaiust 
a  convention,  and  for  delegates.  A  majority 
of  the  votes  registered  must  be  polled,  and  a 
majority  of  those  polled  must  be  for  the  con- 
vention, or  no  convention  will  be  held.  These 
two  facts  concurring,  the  general  notifies  the 
convention  to  meet.  It  meets  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution, which,  if  ratified  by  a  miyority  of 
the  registered  electors,  shall  be  sent  by  the 
president  of  the  convention  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  shall  transmit  it  to 


Congress,  and  if  approved  by  the  Utter,  tha 
State  shall  be  re-admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
its  representatives  received  into  Congress. 

Registrations  have  been  held  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States.  In  Louisiana — where  the 
population  in  1856  is  stated  at,  whites,  847,- 
529;  blacks,  840,278;  majority  of  whites, 
7,256 — the  registration  shows,  competent  to 
vote,  of  colored,  82,907 ;  white,  44,782;  colored 
majority,  88,175.  So  large  a  difference  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  the  disfranchising  clause, 
and  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  ot' 
whites  to  register.  In  South  Carolina  the 
whole  number  of  registered  voters  is  125,886, 
of  whom  45,751  are  whites,  and  79,585  blacks ; 
colored  majority,  88,834. 

Gen.  Pope  reports  the  reffistration  in  hia 
district  as  follows : 

Georgia— White^  95,214;  colored,  93,458. 
Total,  188,671. 

Alabama— WhltQy  74,450;  colored,  90, 850. 
Total,  164,800. 

i?Z(wWa— White,  11,100;  colored,  15,867. 
Total,  26,687. 

The  whole  number  of  registered  voters  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  is  as  follows : 
White,  180,844;  colored,  199.164.  Total, 
880,000. 

The  average  white  vote  in  these  States  be- 
fore the  war  was  as  follows :  Georgia,  102,585 ; 
Alabama,  82,824 ;  Florida,  12,769. 

Alabama  voted  for  a  convention,  which  met 
at  Montgomery  on  the  6th  November,  and  is 
still  in  session.  Of  the  one  hundred  members 
elected,  eighty-four  were  present.  They  in- 
cluded sixteen  colored  members,  and  but  one 
conservative.  Their  proceedings  thus  far  have 
been  characterized  by  earnest  loyalty.  Their 
principal  business  has  been  the  adoption  of  a 
report  admitting  all  ex-rebels  to  vote  except 
those  who  have  violated  the  rules  of  honora- 
ble warfare. 

Georgia  voted  for  a  convention.  About 
105,000  votes  were  cast,  out  of  186,000  regis- 
tered, of  which  about  80,000  were  white. 
The  majority  for  convention  was  about  15,000, 
and  Union  delegates  were  elected  in  every  dis- 
trict reported. 

In  Mississippi,  of  the  whole  number  regis- 
tered, 9,000  more  than  a  minority  voted  for 
convention.  Only  one  conservative  delegate 
was  elected.  Ex-United  States  Senator  A.  G. 
Brown  and  General  Alcorn,  Senator  elect,  can- 
vassed the  State  for  the  convention. 

Arkansas  has  voted  for  the  convention.  In 
Florida  the  whites  declined  to  vote,  and  the 
convention  was  carried  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority. 

In  Texas  the  registration  (complete  except 
one  county)  resulted,  whites,  5,001 ;  colored 
4,148.    Total,  9,158. 

In  North  Carolina  108,060  whites,  and  71  ,• 
657  blacks   registered.   The  convention  wu: 
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carried,  and  nearly  all  the.  delegates  elected 
were  radical. 

In  Vii;ginla  the  registration  resalted,  whites, 
116,982 ;  blacks,  104,772.    The  vote  stood : 

Whites.  Blacks.    Total. 

For  Oonventioii 14,835    92,507    107,843 

Against  Convention 61,t49        6S8      61,887 

HajoritT  for  ConTention : 45,455 

Total  white  vot«  cast 76,084 

Total  black  votes  cast 93,155 

Total  vote 169,229 

The  convention  met  on  Tuesday,  December 
8.  Throughout  the  South  the  party  opposed 
to  reconstruction  on  the  Congressional  basis 
was  lethargic  until  roused  into  active  resist- 
anoe  to  that  policy  by  democratic  majorities  in 
some  of  the  Northern  States.  All  the  eleo- 
tious  thus  £fir  held  were  peaoefid  except  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  where  one  negro  (radical)  was 
killed.  Generally  throughout  the  South  all 
physical  violence  towards  the  blacks  has 
greatly  lessened,  or  wholly  ceased,  since  they 
were  granted  the  right  of  suffnige. 

The  death  of  ex-Governor  Andrew,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  80th  October,  of  apoplexy,  oc- 
casioned profound  sorrow  throughout  the 
country.  He  was  born  May  81,  1818,  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  College  at  the  age  of  19,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  practised  with 
distinction,  especially  in  the  Fugitive  Slave 
cases ;  after  184S  he  was  closely  identified  with 
the  anti-slavery  party  in  Massachusetts.  In 
1858  he  was  elected  from  Boston  to  the  State 
Legislature ;  in  1860  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chi- 
cago Convention,  and  the  same  year  was 
elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  which 
ofl3ce  he  served  five  terms— being  the  historic 
Governor  of  that  State  during  the  war— in 
which  he  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  vigorous 
and  radical  measures.  He  declined  the  presi- 
dency of  Antioch  College,  presided  over  the 
First  National  Unitarian  Convention  in  1865, 
and  advocated  License  against  Prohibition 
during  the  past  year.  He  was  &  logical  and 
vigorous  orator,  a  kind,  genial  and  humane 
man,  of  untiring  industry  and  energy,  and  the 
most  prominent  candidate  east  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  for  the  next  Vice-Presidency.  In  the 
death  of  Governor  Andrew  the  country  loses 
one  of  her  purest  patriots  and  ablest  states- 
men. 


Five  hundred  miles  of  the  Union  branch 
of  the  Pacific  Railway,  the  greatest  work  of 
internal  improvement  ever  yet  attempted 
by  any  nation,  had  been  completed  on  October 
28,  and  with  the  completion  of  thirty-one 
miles  more,  now  nearly  finished,  the  highest 
point  on  the  route  would  be  reached,  firom 
which  the  locomotive  lights  would  shine  over 
the  Bocky  Mountains  toward  the  Pacific. 
Doubtless  ere  this  number  of  Putkam's  goes  to 
press  the  render  may  ride  without  change  of 


cars  ft-om  New  York  to  the  summit  of  the 
Sooky  Monntains. 

mxico. 
In  our  sister  republic  of  Mexico,  Jnorez 
has  been  re-elected  by  a  dose  vote  over  Gen- 
eral Parflrio  Diaz,  who  seems  to  command  in 
a  marked  degree  the  confidence  of  the  Mexi- 
can people.  Great  stagnation  in  business 
prevails  throughout  the  republic,  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  suffering  for  the  means  to  dis- 
charge its  current  expenses.  It  is  attempting 
to  effect  a  loan  of  $12,000,000  in  the  United 
States. 


The  issue  which  had  for  some  time  been 
maturing  in  Italy,  between  the  Pope  and  the 
"party  of  action,"  led  by  Garibaldi,  culmi- 
nated on  the  24th  of  September,  by  the  arrest 
of  Garibaldi  by  order  of  King  Victor  Emman- 
uel, in  consequence  of  the  proclamations  is- 
sued by  the  former,  calling  upon  the  Italian 
people  to  rescue  Rome  and  the  States  of  the 
Church  ft-om  the  temporal  government  of  the 
Pope,  and  by  "restoring"  them  to  Italy,  to 
complete  the  unity  of  the  nation  under  Victor 
Emmanuel.  The  Pope  had  previously  publicly 
denounced  the  decrees  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
for  the  sale  of  the  Church  lands  in  Italy,  and 
the  Government  of  Italy  stood  in  an  attitude 
of  admitted  hostility  to  that  of  the  Pope ; 
nevertheless,  bound  by  the  "treaty  of  Sep- 
tember" to  defend  the  Pontifical  territory 
against  invasion  by  his  own  subjects,  Victor 
Emmanuel — whether  fVomregwd  to  the  treaty, 
from  fear  of  Napoleon,  or  from  some  secret 
understanding  with  the  "party  of  action," 
remains  yet  to  be  revealed — took  measures  of 
pretended  rigor,  but  really  of  masterly  inac- 
tivity, to  suppress  the  movement  Garibaldi 
was  arrested  at  Sienna  Longa,  as  he  was  about 
to  cross  the  Koman  frontier,  and  was  brought 
in  a  special  train  to  Florence,  and  from  thence 
sent  to  the  fortress  of  Alessandro,  from  whence 
ho  issued  fresh  proclamations  to  the  Italian 
people  to  march  on  Bome.  Serious  riots  weie 
got  up  by  his  followers  at  Modena,  Milan, 
Genoa,  and  Naples,  with  the  view  of  exciting 
a  revolutionary  feeling  among  the  people 
against  the  course  of  the  Italian  Government, 
in  opposing  Garibaldi.  Some  feeble  disturb- 
ance occurred  also  in  the  Papal  States,  which 
was  easily  suppressed.  No  effort  at  revolu- 
tion occurred  in  Eome,  though  many  arrests 
were  made  of  parties  chained  with  belong- 
ing to  the  "  party  of  action."  Garibaldi  was 
next  sent  to  Caprera,  where  he  was  still 
allowed  to  issue  his  proclamations.  Mean- 
while the  papal  troops,  numbering  obout  10,- 
000,  were  withdrawn  from  the  out  lying  towns 
and  concentrated  at  Eome.  The  party  of  ac- 
tion continued  to  assemble  on  the  frontier, 
notwithstanding  the  arrest  of  numerous  bodies 
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9f  men  and  the  setzaro  of  tbeir  guns  and  am- 
inanition  by  the  Italian  Govemment.  The 
first  outbreak  was  at  Aoqnapendente,  where  a 
^»»  Sarmt  and  thirty  Papaiini  were  captnred 
by  the  insorgents.  General  Menotti  Garibaldi, 
who  aunmed  oommond  daring  his  father's 
imprisonment,  soon  found  himself  at  the  bead 
of  forces  stated  at  fi-om  three  to  five  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  took  post  at  Veroli, 
in  the  province  of  Froainoni.  Here  his  first 
engsgement  with  the  Papal  Zouaves,  on  the 
18th,  resulted  in  a  severe  defeat  to  the 
Utt»,  the  Garibsldiana  losing  five  killed  and 
fifteen  wounded.  This  was  followed  by  simi- 
lar petty  conflicts  at  Faruose  and  Albino,  in 
Viterbo.  On  the  16th,  another  party  of  in- 
suigents  took  poesession  of  the  town  of  Ne- 
rola,  under  command  of  Signer  Aoorbis,  a 
member  of  the  Italian  parliament,  and  in- 
trenched  themselves.  On  the  16tb,  Napoleon 
held  a  meeting  of  his  council  and  determined 
on  immediate  intervention.  The  Loudon 
TmM  of  the  17th  advitted  Italy  to  seize  Borne 
first,  and  treat  with  France  afterward.  On  the 
same  day  the  Garibaldians  appeared  in  the 
western  district  between  Bome  and  the  sea, 
took  poesession  of  the  sea-port  of  Ostia,  and 
severed  communication  between  Bome  and 
Florence.  Beinforcements  of  papal  volunteers 
recruited  in  France  and  Spain  arrived  in  Bome. 
Napoleon  made  an  imperative  demand  on 
Italy  for  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  of  Sep- 
tember. The  French  fleet  at  Toulon  prepared 
to  sail.  Garibaldi  escaped  ft-om  Caprera,  it 
was  reported,  on  an  American  ship.  A  depu- 
tation headed  by  a  Senator  of  Bome,  and  com- 
posed of  the  Boman  Municipal  Council,  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  a  petition  signed  by  12,000 
citizens,  praying  that  the  Italian  troops  might 
be  allowed  to  occupy  the  city  of  Bome.  On 
the  20th,  Batazzi  resigned  his  position  at  the 
head  of  the  Italian  Cabinet,  and  Cialdini  and 
Menabrea  undertook  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry.  Italy  yields  to  the  demands  of 
France  and  pledges  observance  of  the  Septem- 
ber treaty.  General  Garibaldi  arrives  and 
a<«ume8  command  of  the  insurgent  forces. 
On  the  22d,  an  attempt  to  start  an  insurrection 
in  Bome  began  with  the  explosion  of  a  mine 
under  the  barracks  of  the  Papal  Zouaves. 
None  were  killed,  and  order  was  soon  restored. 
Under  the  failure  of  Cialdini  to  form  a  minis- 
try, Batazzi  still  acted  as  Premier.  On  the 
25th,  the  insurgents,  under  Garibaldi  in  per- 
son, retook  Bagnorea,  and  marched  in  two 
columns  on  the  city  of  Bome,  arriving  at  the 
heights  of  Monte  Botundo,  within  sight  of 
Bome.  The  papal  forces  were  beaten  in  two 
engagements  at  Torreto  and  Monte  Botundo, 
and  were  driven  or  retired  before  the  insur- 
gents into  the  city.  Garibaldi  reached  Monte 
Botundo  with  10,000  men.  On  the  28th,  the 
French  fleet  sailed  iVom  Toulon  for  Civita 
Vecchia,  the  MoniUur  alleging  tlint  this  step 


was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  Italy 
was  without  a  ministry,  and  that  Garibaldi 
was  menacing  Bome.  On  the  27th,  an  obsti- 
nate engagement  occurred  between  the  insur- 
gents under  Garibaldi  and  the  Papaiini,  result- 
ing in  the  rout  of  the  latter,  who  retreated 
into  tlie  city — which  was  thrown  into  (ho 
greatest  excitement,  being  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  an  attack  from  Garibaldi,  who  had  now 
reached  the  walls  of  the  city.  Pope  Pius  IX. 
retired  f^om  the  Vatican  into  the  citadel  or 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  issued  an  Encyclical 
to  the  Bishops,  deploring  the  dangers  which 
menaced  his  temporal  power.  Victor  Emman- 
uel issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  Garibaldi 
and  declaring  that  the  policy  of  France  was 
approved  by  the  Italian  Government.  The 
greatest  disorder  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Bome, 
and  the  rcfvolutionists  were  firing  Orsini  shells 
in  the  street,  expecting  momently  the  arrival 
of  Garibaldi.  On  the  29th,  the  French  trans- 
ports arrived  at  Civita  Vecchia  and  the  troops 
disembarked  and  occupied  Bome.  M.  Mous- 
tier  issued  a  circular,  explaining  that  when  • 
armed  rebellion  against  the  Uoly  Father  shall 
be  crushed,  and  the  Pontifical  Territory  freed 
firom  the  tread  of  hostile  soldiers,  Franco  wil' 
withdraw  her  troops  and  call  a  conference  of 
the  great  powers  to  settle  forever  the  Boman 
question.  The  Italian  army  had  crossed  the 
Papal  frontier,  and  the  commanding  general 
called  upon  Garibaldi  to  disarm  and  disperse 
his  forces.  The  arrival  of  the  French  troops 
in  Bome  was  received  in  silence  by  the  people, 
while  throughout  Italy  the  timid  course  of  the 
government  occasioned  intense  dissatisfaction. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  French  and  Italian  forces 
at  Bome,  Garibaldi  retired  to  Monte  Botundo. 
To  the  summons  of  the  King  to  disarm,  he 
replied  by  a  refusal,  and  demanded  that  the 
King  change  his  cabinet  so  as  to  place  the 
Government  of  Italy  in  accord  with  the 
National  will.  Napoleon  proposed  to  submit 
the  Boman  question  to  the  dtdzens  of  Bome 
'  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provinces  by  popu- 
lar vote.  The  Italian  government  declined, 
alleging  that  it  is  a  question  in  which  the 
whole  nation  is  concerned.  Gen.  Menabrca 
charged  the  French  with  violating  the  Sep- 
tember treaty  in  invading  Italy.  Bumors  of 
Prussian  Intervention  were  contradicted  by 
Count  Bismarck,  who  declared  that  **at 
present  the  Government  is  neutral.^*  On 
November  4th,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  Papal  troops  marched  out  and  attaoke<l 
Garibaldi  at  Monte  Botundo.  The  battle  was 
obstinate,  and  Garibaldi,  who  brought  into 
action  10,000  men,  was  successful,  until  by  re- 
inforcements of  French  Zouaves  he  was  de- 
feated, routed,  and  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the'  Italian  forces.  About  800  Garibeldian» 
were  killed  and  2,000  were  made  prisoners. 
Garibaldi  and  his  son  Menotti  were  sent  to 
Florence  as  prisoners  of  war.    Thus  ends  the 
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Beoond  attempt  of  Oaribaldi  to  revolutionize 
Bomo.  In  this,  oa  well  as  in  tlie  establish- 
ment of  tiie  Republic  of  Borne,  in  1849,  lie 
succeeded  against  the  immediate  forces  of  the 
Pope,  but  succumbed  to  the  overwhelming 
power  of  France.  The  mun  question,  how- 
ever, between  the  Pope's  demand  for  the 
maintennDce  of  his  temporal  power,  and  the 
urgent  dcrannd  of  the  Italian  people  for  the 
unity  of  the  nation  and  the  establishment  of 
the  capital  at  Bome,  has  not  yet  been  settled. 
Its  adjustment  will  form  one  of  the  problems 
of  European  diplomacy,  and  may  yet  lead  to 
unforeseen  complications  and  a  great  conti- 
nental war.  In  the  progress  of  this  JSmettte^ 
the  Pope  has  evinced  an  onoompromising  de- 
termination to  waive  no  jot  or  tittle  of  his 
temporal  power,  though  to  sustain  it  should 
involve  all  Europe  in  bloodshed.  The  Italian 
people,  both  in  the  Papal  States  and  throngh- 
out  the  kmgdom  of  Italy,  have«hown  as  much 
vigor  as  could  be  expected  flrom  a  people  who 
knew  that  their  destinies  could  not  be  deter- 
mined by  their  own  strengtli,  but  denended 
on  the  will  of  foreign  powers.  The  Pope,  it 
is  said,  has  oonnented  to  a  General  Oonventi6n. 


The  speech  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at 
the  opening  of  the  Corps  Legidatif^  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  was  eminently  pacific,  considering  that 
the  development  of  Prussia  into  a  United  Qer- 
man  Empire  must  he  aooeptod  peacefully  by 
France.  He  dedaied  that  the  Papal  question 
affected  all  Europe,  but  expressed  a  desire 
speedily  to  adjust  it  and  withdraw  the  French 
troops.  He  urged  the  perfection  of  the  French 
railway  system,  tret  trade  and  the  mainten- 
anoe  of  a  strong  military  establiahment  as  the 
best  guaranty  of  peace.  On  the  same  day  the 
Queen  opened  the  Parliament  of  Great  Brit- 
ain by  a  speech  promising  to  introdnoe  a  Be- 
form  Bill  for  Sootlaud  and  Ireland. 


Thi  Pan  Anglican  Convention,  which  as- 
sembled at  the  Archlepiscopal  pakce  of  Lam- 
beth, England,  on  September  28,  drew  togeth- 
er a  considerable  number  of  Episcopal  prelates 
of  the  Colonial  and  United  States  Protestant 
Episoopal  churches,  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  but  was  not  patronized  by 
the  leading  bishops  of  England.  It  aimed  to 
effect  greater  unity  of  action  among  all  branch- 
es of  the  Episoopal  Church. 


LITERATURE. 


It  is  too  early  a  day  to  determine  the  influ- 
ence of  the  late  civil  war  upon  the  literature 
of  the  country.  That  the  unprecedented 
struggle,  stirring  the  nation  to  its  depths, 
calling  into  requisition  every  physical  power, 
every  energy  of  the  will,  stimulating  ingenuity 
and  invention  in  manifold  new  directions, 
should  not  bo  felt  in  the  finer  products  of  the 
mind,  would  be  a  result  contrary  to  every 
reasonable  expectation,  and  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Great  thoughts 
are  of  necessity  the  inspirers  of  gre^  actions. 
Man  cannot  act  nobly  without  thinking  nobly. 
The  stagnation  of  peaoe  is  broken  not  only 
by  the  encounter  of  arms  but  by  the  dash  of 
opinions.  Men  who  were  not  mercenary  hire-  ' 
lings,  but  the  men  who  marched  in  the  vol- 
unteer army  of  America,  welcoming  their 
**  gory  beds,'*  could  be  incited  only  by  the 
most  generous  enthusiasm  and  devoted  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice;  ond  no  man  of  feeling  or  of 
thought  could  foil  to  be  animated  by  their  ex- 
ample. The  scholar  is  never  insensible  to  the 
mfluences  of  his  time.  He  lives  in  the  breath 
of  the  nobler  aspirations,  and  catches  the  first 
reflection  in  the  glowing  world  around  him,  of 
the  page  in  which  he  reads  of  the  glories  of 
Greece  and  Bome,  of  the  lives  of  the  devoted 
men  of  every  period,  their  costly  triumphs  of 
mind,  their  sacrifices  in  their  dedication  to 
virtue.  The  heroic  actions  of  the  age 
are  drawn  by  sympathy  upon  himself;  they 
give  color  and  richness  to  his  studies;  the 
insight  of  experience,  the  warmth  of  reality. 
They  arc  somctliing  more  than  a  mere  th<»nie 


for  speculation,  a  gallery  of  delight,  "•  a  terrace 
for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up 
and  down  with  a  fair  prospect'; "  they  inspire 
an  invigorating  atmosphere  imparting  new  life. 
We  would  not  attempt  to  measure  this  in- 
fluence by  any  of  its  manifestations  in  the  lite- 
rature of  the  day.  We  think  it  may  be  noticed 
there ;  but  its  great  results  are  not  yet  develop- 
ed.  The  seed  is  sown,  but  we  must  wait  the 
growth  of  the  tree  before  we  gather  the  fhiit. 
Apart  from  this  higher  inspiration  there 
are  various  incidental  influences  growing  out 
of  the  war  which  affect  the  contemporary  lit- 
erature. It  has  received  not  merely  a  new 
direction  in  thought;  not  only  have  now 
materials,  not  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected, 
been  accumulated  for  its  subjects,  but  very 
important  modifications  have  been  made  in 
what  we  may  call  its  material  means  and  re- 
sources. The  mode  of  publication  baa 
changed.  The  failure  and  exhaustion  of  the 
cotton  crop  cut  off  an  extensive  supply  of  the 
chief  commodity  used  in  the  manufiicture  of 
paper,  the  price  of  which  was  also  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  taxation  consequent  upon  the 
war,  which  it  shared  in  common  with  every 
other  article  of  consumption.  The  market, 
too,  was  diminished,  and,  spite  of  every  pro- 
tective duty,  the  comparatively  unfettered 
foreign  competition  damaged  still  more  the 
resources  of  the  native  publisher.  Fewer 
books,  of  course,  appeared,  and  those  generally 
of  a  more  important  character  than  the  mass 
of  works  which  had  previously  crowded  the 
shelves  of  the  bookseller.    An  entire  brood  of 
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sensation  dovvIb  and  other  anserine  prodno- 
tions,  with  their  qaack  advertisements,  were 
swept  away.  The  cheap  and  maoh  of  the 
worthier  perished  at  a  blow.  This,  of  oonrse, 
was  a  decided  gain,  relieving  the  public  of  an 
imposition  of  traah,  and  the  trade  of  an  inja- 
rioas  and  contagions  inflnenoe.  Oddly 
enough ,  as  the  ooet  increased,  the  style  and 
standard  of  pablioation  was  vastly  improved, 
rendering  booka  still  more  costly.  An  inflated 
currency  gave  the  signal  for  higher  prices,  and 
the  trade,  to  their  credit,  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  give  greater  solidity  and 
elegance  to  their  manufaotares.  The  Biver- 
side  Press,  at  Cambridge,  led  the  way  in 
printing;  good  library  editions  were  called 
for;  artists  were  employed;  a  virtuoso  ma- 
nia, affecting  the  luxury  of  Dibdin  and  £ari 
Spencer,  sprang  up.  The  decade  will  be 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  American  bibliog- 
raphy for  large  paper  and  costly  workman- 
ship. Nor  has  the  inflaence  yet  abated.  It 
has  become  a  discredit  to  a  publisher  to  iasao 
a  book  in  the  inferi<v  style  which,  ao  much  to 
the  ii^ury  of  purchasers,  was  in  vogue  ten 
years  ago.  Bookbayers  hsve  discovered  that 
what  is  worth  having  must  needs  be  oosUy  in 
its  prodaction ;  that  the  cheapest  is  very  far 
firom  the  best,  and  that  a  really  good  book  is 
worth  paying  something  for. 

So  much  for  the  outside  appearance  of 
books.  There  are  some  fabts  of  recent  occur- 
rence in  reference  to  their  character  and  circu- 
lation worth  noticing  in  a  review  of  the  peri- 
od. The  War  Literature,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  has  reached  an  unprecedented  extent, 
fVimishinsr  already  the  materials  for  large  li- 
braries and  collections.  A  bibliographical  cat- 
alogne  has  been  published  by  Mr.  John  B. 
Bartlett,  of  Bhode  Island,  embracing  6,078 
titles  of  books  and  pamphlets  in  an  octavo 
volume  of  477  pages ;  and  a  supplement  of 
five  hundred  titles,  it  is  said,  might  even  now 
be  added  ta  the  work,  which,  for  some  time 
to  come,  will  receive  other  additions.  The 
literature,  in  fact,  steadily  kept  pace  with  the 
gigantic  march  of  the  war.  Its  probable  dura- 
tion, at  the  outset,  was  no  better  appreciated 
by  authors  than  by  politicians.  The  first 
pnblication  of  any  consequence  undertaken  in 
relation  to  it  was  the  "  Bebellion  Becord,'*  pre- 
lected by  Mr.  Pntnam  and  conducted  by  Mr. 
Frank  Moore.  The  calculation  at  the  begin- 
ning was  that  one,  or  at  most  two  volumes 
wonld  sofflco  for  this  work.  It  has  now 
reached  eleven  and  will  be  cut  short  at  twelve. 
Various  narratives  were  begun  in  the  same 
wfly,  and  lengthened  their  protracted  series  to 
the  dismny  of  publishers  and  subscribers  till 
new  and  condensed  editions  became  necessary. 
df  course  these  works  were  for  the  most 
part  compilations  fi'om  necessarily  imperfect 
Biaterials;  ond  will  be  resorted  to  only  as 
quarries  whence  the   future   Bancrofts   will 


pluck  a  block  here  aad  there  for  their  more 
lasting  literary  edifices.  But  in  the  mean 
time  their  profitable  sale  has  benefited  authors 
and  publishers,  and  afforded  one  among  the 
thousand  recent  illustrations  of  the  saying  of 
Lucan,  btUym  tUiU  nutUu,  The  war  histories 
of  Greeley,  Abbott,  and  Ueadley  have  each 
exceeded  a  hundred  thousand  in  circuUtion ; 
and  the  biographies  of  Lmcoln,  of  which  Dr. 
HoUand^s  takes  the  lead,  stimulated  by  the 
agency  and  subscription  system,  have  reaped 
a  like  harvest  of  popularity  and  profit.  More 
than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  we  are  told, 
has  been  reeeived  by  the  author  of  one  of  the 
*'Live8,"  which  exceeds  the  sum  expected 
from,  and  thus  far  unhandsomely  withheld  by 
Congress,  for  the  support  of  the  widow  of 
the  illustrious  subject  of  those  volumes.  If 
Senators  and  Bepresentatives,  to  the  scandal 
of  the  country,  fail  to  do  their  duty  in  this 
matter,  it  might  be  well  for  Mra.  Lincoln, 
with  Victoria  for  a  precedent — for  have  we  not 
here,  too,  our  **  Queens  of  Society" — to  turn  her 
attention  to  the  booksellers.  If,  indeed,  all 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  been  m- 
debted  to  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  were  to 
bestow  upon  his  family  a  small  porccntnge  on 
this  addition  to  their  fortunes,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  to  expose  the  gifls  of  his  friends 
for  sale  for  the  maintenance  of  his  widow. 

The  capabilities  of  publishing  in  the  United 
States  have  been  recently  shown  in  two  very 
opposite  examples,  in  the  reception  of  Long- 
fellow^s  tronslaUonsof  Dante  and  of  Dr.  Hol- 
land's popular  "Kathrina,"  The  former,  a 
work  of  eloborate  care  and  of  strict  fidelity  to 
the  original,  requiring  for  its  appreciation  a 
reverent  and  loving  study,  leisure  and  a  disci- 
plined mind ;  issued  moreover  in  a  contly  edi- 
tion, has,  we  understand,  met  with  a  cordial 
support  This  is  no  more  than  is  due  to  the 
genius  of  the  tranalator  and  the  great  merit  of 
his  work ;  but  it  is  something  to  say  of  any 
*<  reading  pnWic,"  and  we  hail  it  as  an  indica- 
tion encouraging  to  the  reception  of  the  best 
literature  hereaftei.  Dr.  Holland's  is,  of 
course,  a  very  different  work ;  but  the  fact 
here,  too,i8  significant, that  within  a  few  months 
twenty-three  thouMtnd  of  a  narrative  poem,  the 
story  of  the  conversion,  in  a  peculiar  way,  of 
a  skeptic,  should  be  called  for  by  the  people. 

In  these  references  to  the  publications  of  the 
year  we  must  not  forget,  as  facts  of  the  season, 
the  completion  of  Dr.  Holmes'  ingeniously 
constructed  and  original  novel — a  brilliant  suc- 
cess in  the  diflioult  walk  of  homo  life—**  The 
Guardian  Angel ;''  the  publication  of  another 
American  romance,  **  Norwood,"  by  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Beecher ;  and  with  this  attention  to  con- 
temporaries the  appearance  of  the  now  edi- 
tions of  the  perennial  works  of  Washington 
Irving,  and  the  revival,  with  a  candid  and  well- 
written  memoir,  by  his  son,  of  the  select  works 
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of  Irving^A  ftieiid  and  early  associate  in  let- 
ters, Jumos  K.  Paulding. 

We  have  said  the  literature  of  the  day  has 
gained  and  is  likely  to  gain  by  the  influenoes 
of  the  war  in  earnestness  and  sinoerity.  We 
think  this  may  be  observed  in  that  chief  exhi- 
bition of  its  powers,  the  Press  of  the  ooontry. 
The  thronging  interests  of  the  continent  re- 
quire conciseness  of  statement,  and  must,  more 
and  more,  receive  scientiflo  and  philosophic 
handling.  Something  of  this  is  already  wit- 
nessed. The  increased  capital  required  to  con- 
duct a  leading  newspaper,  will  demand  and 
obtain  increased  fidelity  and  responsibility. 
In  a  kindred  walk,  Periodical  Literature  has 
certainly  increased  in  value  and  importance. 
The  ability  displayed  in  such  publications  as 
The  North  Ameriean  JUview^  J%4  AUanUcMbrUhr- 
ly,  Tk4  0<UaaBy^H(rttrt  at  Eome^KoA.  o%\ienw\i\Q\i 
might  bo  named ;  and  in  such  weekly  journ- 
als as  Ths  Naiion  and  Tiu  Round  TabU^  gives 
earnest  that  the  intellectual  resources  of  the 
country  are  likely  to  keep  pace  with  its  materi- 
al prosperity.  The  support  given  to  the  best 
foreign  journals  is  also  an  item  in  the  account 
Englinh  publishers  of  reputation,  as  Chambers, 
Boutledge,  Daldy,  Macmillan,  have  visited 
America,  and  have  found  a  market  for  their 
best  publications  which  no  prohibitory  tariff 
can  destroy.  We  have  even  the  new  phenom- 
enon of  the  stars  and  stripes  blended  with' 
the  flag  of  England,  on  the  oover  of  a  maga- 
zine issued  by  an  enterprising  London  house 
for  simultaneous  publication  in  both  countries, 
challenging  attention  by  the  name  of  the  best- 
known  street  in  America,  the  Broadway  of 
New  York. 

Every  honest  intellectual  effort  is  to  be  wel- 
comed. There  may  be  too  numy  physi<nana 
and  too  many  lawyers  in  a  community;  but 
the  evil,  if  it  exist,  of  too  many  publishers  or 
of  too  many  publications  will  soon  correct  it- 
self by  the  infallible  agcndes  of  the  economy 
of  trade.  The  point,  we  believe,  is  not  yet 
reached  of  surplus  intellectual  activity  and  sup- 
ply. The  more  the  attention  of  the  public  is 
called  to  literature,  the  more  readers  there  will 
be ;  and  the  rivalry  of  competition  in  this  and 
in  other  instances  must  benefit  the  consumer 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  article. 
It  is  said  there  are  a  great  many  magazines 
already,  and  the  cry  is,  still  they  come.  But 
there  need  be  no  fear  on  this  head.  The  peo- 
ple, if  any  remedy  is  required,  have  it  in  their 
own  hands.  It  is  quite  constitutional  for  one  to 
buy  them  or  not,  as  he  may  please.  But  in  fact, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  maga^dne  mania,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  is  in  many  instances  but 
another  form  of  book  publication,  since  it  is 
mostly  sustained  by  the  serial  novels  of  popu- 
lar authors,  whose  works  the  public  find  it 
more  convenient  and  agreeable  to  purchase  in 
chapters  than  in  volumes.  Other  considera- 
Uons,  a.H  the  convenience  of  an  unbound  hook^ 


which  a  magazine  such  as  our  own  really  is, 
the  variety  of  entertainment,  and  the  pleasure 
of  a  fVequent  visit  from  authors  whose  writings 
are  esteemed,  have  much  to  do  with  it  also. 
The  model  subscriber  to  a  magazine,  in  fact, 
has  a  personal  interest  in  the  work;  is  a 
species  of  partner  in  the  enterprise;  has  a 
community  of  interest  with  others,  and  enjojrs 
a  welcome  sense  of  continuity,  of  a  pleasure 
which  ends  not  with  the  hour,  but  has  a  prom- 
ise of  renewal  from  month  to  month.  We 
trust  to  have  many  such  fViendly  appreciators 
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Tbb  old  Knickerbocker  interest  of  man- 
ners and  customs  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
first  cultivated  and  more  then  half  invented  by 
Washington  Irving,  has  supplied  the  theme 
of  various  pleasant  volumes  of  fiction  and 
apparently  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The  spirit 
of  Ichabod  Crane,  and  Wolfert's  Boost,  with 
A  fiavor  of  old  Diedrich,  pervade  a  sketchy 
novel  in  verse  from  the  Biverside  press  (Hurd 
«fe  Houghton),  entitled  One  Wife  Too  Many; 
or  Rip  Van  Bigha/m,  A  7\tl4of  ThppaanZee, 
Its  author  is  the  Bbv.  Edward  Hofp£r,  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  of  New  York,  whose  pre- 
vious productions  in  verse,  **  The  Fire  on  the 
Hearth  in  Sleepy  Hollow  "  and  "  The  Butch 
Pilgrim  Fathers,"  may  be  regarded  as  studies 
preparatory  to  the  volume  before  us.  The 
"Fire  on  the  Hearth,"  in  a  series  of  ready 
rhymes,  celebrates  the  old  Dutch  anniver- 
sary of  Christmas,  with  its  hearty  rollicking 
associations,  its  abundant  good  cheer,  and  the 
thoughtful  reveries  which  all  family  festivities 
must  inspire.  "  The  Dutch  Pilgrim  Fathers," 
in  a  similar  vein,  is  a  direct  challenge  to  New 
England,  and  is  of  course  highly  eulogistic  of 
those  good  old  times,  which  certainly  may  be 
as  easily  located  in  the  ancient  island  of  Man- 
hattan as  any  where  on  this  restless  globe.  Not 
that  people  were  ever  quite  so  good  and  happy 
as  they  are  represented  in  such  pictures ;  but 
that  it  is  upon  the  whole  consolatory  to  human 
nature,  and  a  proof  of  its  desires  and  capabili- 
ties, to  suppose  them  so.  "  One  Wife  Too 
Many  "  has  its  scene  and  era  in  this  same  old 
bountiful  region  of  the  imagination.  The 
story  is  a  kind  of  reversed  Enoch  Arden.  In- 
stead of  the  innocent,  well-meaning  wife  hav- 
ing two  husbands,  the  equally  ingenuous  hus- 
band gets  on  his  hand  two  wives.  How  this 
came  about  is  very  prettily  narrated  in  bound- 
ing rhymes  and  verses  of  varying  metres, 
which  set  forth  in  ebullitions  of  humor 
and  sentiment  how  Eip  Van  Biglmm  imme- 
diately upon  his  marriage  to  the  fair  Katrina 
in  Holland,  bidding  farewell  to  his  wife,  sailed 
to  seek  a  home  for  her  in  the  goodly  colony  of 
the  New  Notherland.  This  ho  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tappaan  Zee,  'where  in  due  time 
a  homestead  was  erected  with  the  aid  of  his 
neighbors — troops  of  indomitable  Dutchmen 
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who  mnstor  in  grand  Btyle  for  (ho  servioo  liko 
the  forces  of  Hard  Koppig  Ret  who  went 
forth  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Casimlr. 

wpixst  oome  the  Yaos,  the  foremort  men  in  name. 
And   namoroua*  broad,   and  aomctimee  trasty 

men  j 
Yan  Wart, in afteryears  well knoim to &me ; 
Yan  Benachoteo :  van  Taasela  of  the  glen ; 
Yan  HocTenbargn ;  Yan  Schaick ;  Yan  Bergen 

(Ben); 
The  twin  Yan  Home,—  Dant,  fluaons  for  hie 

wind. 
And  Hans,  tiie  mighty  drinker  of  those  days : 
And  following  these,  came,  dancing,  dose  behind, 
Yan  Toppe,  whom  children  lored  to  praise  ;— 
Author  was  he  of  happiness  to  boys. 
And  skilled  artifioer  of  spinning-to]rs. 
Then  oame  Yan  Dyke,  whose  grand  anoestry 
Bragpd  half-drowned  Holland,  drenohlDg,  from 

(Nor  Bihotdd  the  pygmy  bearing  that  great  name 
Obeonrethe  eflalgenoe  of  its  andent  fime.) 
Kext  Blp  Yan   Dam,   somsuned  the  Itoarer, 


Amphibtons  he,  and  webbed  of  ibot  and  hand ; 
Yan  Bnren  next,  from  whom  sprang  Martin  and 
Prince  John,  iUnstrions  borshcrs  ox  the  land. 
Then  the  Yanclleft,  YanbUeft,  and  sharp  Yan 

Zandts, 
Yan  Hougntens,  and  Yan  Nostrands,  and  Yan 

Qanti, 
Van  Oiesons,  and  Yan  Kests,  and  old  Yan  Hatoh ; 
And  broods  of  yonkers  following,  to  match  ; 
And  last  Yan  Bnng,  with  load  of  necdftil  pans. 
Closed  op  the  rear  of  all  the  tribe  of  Yans. 
Then  eame  &r-sighted,  good  Jaoobas  See, 
Sumamed  Forecaster,  and  ordained  to  be 
The  father  of  a  numerons  famfly. 
Kext  him  great  Midiael  Panw ;  ancestor  he 
Of  Huge  Faws,  of  the  fierce  demoonu^." 

Having,  we  say,  with  the  comprehensive 
aid  of  these  and  other  worthies,  boilt  himself  a 
house,  Bip  thought  it  was  high  time  to  invite 
his  wife  to  it  Accordingly  he  charged  the 
Captain  of  the  good  ship  Bollicker,  which  had 
brought  him  over,  to  return  on  his  next  trip 
with  the  lady.  This  the  skipper  would  have 
accomplished ;  but  he  found  her  in  ill  health, 
and  as  he  was  sailing  her  death  was  signalled ; 
and  he  came  with  ill  tidings  to  Bip,  who,  like 
a  faithful  lover,  cherished  her  memory  till,  after 
being  sorely  boset  by  an  irrepressible  Dutch 
widow,  he  consents,  as  much  for  peace  sake  as 
any  thing,  to  the  union.  Of  course  Eatrina 
was  only  in  a  trance,  and  ono  day  reaches  the 
homestead  on  the  Tappaan  Zee.  Here  was  a 
problem  to  solve,  for  there  was  no  conceal- 
ment as  in  the  case  of  the  self-denying  Enoch: 
the  parties  met,  and  some  action  was  to  be 
taken.  The  Dominie,  a  capital  fellow,  admirably 
depictured,  who  had  tied  the  new  knot,  was 
called  in.  Seduced  by  the  good  cheer  of  the 
whilom  widow  Anneke,  he  temporized ;  and 
supporting  himself  by  the  authority  of  the 
Patriarchs,  permitted  both  wives  to  he  tried. 
It  was  a  new  country,  he  said,  and  the  thing 
might  be  tolerated.  This  was  a  lax  decision 
for  a  Dutch  dominie ;  but  he  was  sadly  per- 
plexed, and  he  made  it.  The  new  fiimUy,  in 
consequence,  was  thrown  into  utter  confusion, 
and  was  fast  going  to  ruin.  The  women  quar- 
relled all  day,  and  Bip  incontinently  took  to 
drinking.  The  Dominie  was  again  called  in,  and 


this  time  proved  himself  more  of  a  Solomon 
in  his  judgment  and  less  in  his  practice.  He 
now  advises  a  separation ;  one  of  the  iadies  to 
take  the  fhrm,  the  other  the  man.  This 
brought  out  the  tme  wifb  and  disdosed  the 
adventurer.  The  widow  chose  the  acres ;  the 
first  affection  triumphed  in  the  lover's  arms. 
Anneke  oonsoles  herself  by  a  third  marriage 
to  a  stout  burgher  of  Spuyten  Duyvel,  the 
Dominie  gains  another  foe,  and  the  retiring 
widow  offering  the  farm  for  sale,  it  is  purchased 
by  the  benevolent  neighbors  and  presented 
to  Bip  and  Katrina,  who  transmit  a  numerous 
oftpring  to  fight  for  their  country  in  the  War 
for  the  Union.  This,  bating  of  course  the 
unpleasant  morality  of  the  bigamy,  is  a  very 
pretty  story ;  but  the  reader  must  make  its 
acquaintance  in  the  author's  tripping  rhymen. 
He  will  find  they  will  well  repay  his  perusal. 
The  descriptive  passages  are  excellent ;  nature 
plays  her  part  in  the  hymns  of  the  seasons ; 
and  with  the  abundant  mirth  and  jollity  be- 
fitting the  traditional  manners  of  the  Dutch 
fathers,  there  is  withal  on  proper  occasions, 
fitly  spoken,  a  truly  religious  spirit.  We  com- 
mend in  particular  for  their  humor  and  char- 
acter the  pictures  of  the  Dutch  Dominie  and 
that  thorn  planted  in  his  side,  his  half-de- 
mented wife.  It  is  hardly  ftur  to  detach  a  pas- 
sage fl*om  its  proper  supports  in  the  story; 
but  one  or  two  traits  of  the  Dominie  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  manner  of  tlio  book. 

**  HLb  bnckled  shoes ;  his  broad  thre^oomered  hat ; 
Knee-breeohes,  tight  above  the  swelling  hose; 
The  easy  way  in  which  he  always  sat. 
And  smoked  his  pipe  with  oalm,  serene  re- 
pose,— 
Would  in  our  day  look  oddly,  I  suppose. 

(« In  our  flut  times,  the  Dominie  might  be  thought 

Long-winded,  for  he  preached  a  ftiU  lonir  hour. 

And  sometimes  two,  when  Satan  must  be  fbught 

Until  the  truth  had  triumphed  o*er  his  power : 

Such  wind  would  make  our  Qospel  milk  turn 


But  in  the  days  when  people  came  from  fiir, 
And  walked  ten  miles  to  church,  sometimes  a 
score, 

Brin^dng  their  lunch  along,  it  was  no  bar 
If  they  took  back,  beside  the  feast,  in  store 
A  basket-foil  of  Gospel  crumbs  or  more. 

**  Things  different  seem  trom  different  points  of 
view: 
We  like  short  sermons,  they  liked  sennons 
long ; 
They  liked  the  old,  we  like  to  have  things  new ; 
we  like  the  doctrines  weak,  they  liked  them 
strong; 
We  believe,  as  they  did,  our  religion  true. 
But  then  wo  wish  as  little  as  will  do. 

**  Henoe  they  the  church  clock  placed  outside  the 
tower, 
That  all  to  church  mlffht  alwap  punctual  be, 
Kor  lose  a  moment  of  the  sacrta  hour : 
We  place  it  wmde,  that  the  Dominie 
The  tinxe  to  let  us  out  may  promptly  see. 


Me.  Chaklis  Astor  Bristed's  ^*  IrUetfer- 
ence  Theory  of  Oovemment^^  (Leypoldt  and 
Holt)  is  a  timely  political,  not  partisan,  essay 
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of  the  school  of  those  admirable  pamphlets 
on  pablio  interests,  with  which  the  Bev.  Syd- 
ney Smith  at  once  entertained  and  instructed 
the  public  Whatever  Mr.  Bristed  writes  is 
marked  by  a  peculiar  impress  of  his  personal- 
ity ;  with  an  aoute  and  thoughtfhl  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  band,  while  the  reader  is  pretty 
sure  to  get  some  glimpses  and  flavors  of 
fkiglish  university  life,  the  turf^  and  the  idle- 
synorasios  of  a  man  who  mingles  the  refine- 
ments of  mental  cultivation  with  the  ei^'oy- 
ments  of  fortune  and  fashion.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  tree  should  have  a  relish  ol 
the  soil  and  atmosphere  in  which  it  grows,  as 
in  the  perfected  world  of  Virgil,  dyers  were  to 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  rams  and  lambs 
were  to  walk  about  in  the  meadows  honestly 
dad  in  pnrple,  yellow  and  vermilion.  Since 
the  days  of  Montaigne,  this  has  been  the  vir- 
tue and  the  privilege  of  the  £ssayists ;  and  if 
the  old  Gascon  were  living,  as  we  wish  he 
were,  in  his  castle  in  his  fancy-nurtured  re- 
tirement, and  were  to  entrust  us  with  a  com- 
mission to  send  to  him  what  was  worth  read- 
ing in  America,  we  ahould  certainly  consign 
to  his  speonlar  tower,  from  time  to  time,  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Bristed.  If  there  is  any  thing 
which  may  properly  be  looked  for  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  what  from  the  more  cultivated  dass 
of  writers  we  have  had  too  little  of,  a  whole- 
some independence  and  individuality.  Our  men 
of  letters  have  too  often  been  silent  when 
they  should  have  spoken ;  and  the  fools  have 
of  course  r ashed  in  to  supply  the  vacuum. 
It  is  a  benefit  to  the  state  and  the  community, 
when  men  of  cultivation  and  literature  employ 
their  opportunities  in  the  discussion  of  pub- 
lic questions ;  and  it  is  a  good  sign  of  the 
times,  that,  after  too  long  a  toleration  of  igno- 
rance and  imbedlity,  they  are  beginning  to 
speak  oat  on  questions  of  importance.  There 
never  has  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  any 
nation,  when  a  service  of  this  kind  was  more 
imperatively  demanded. 

Eegarding  the  especial  topic  of  Mr.  Bris- 
ted^s  essay,  much,  of  course,  is  to  be  siud.  He 
finds  "  interference,"  or  the  law  of  force,  an 
increasing  and  dangerous  power  in  modem 
political  action ;  and  ingeniously,  and  not  with- 
out a  good  show  of  reason,  attributes  much  of 
the  favor  or  tolerance  with  which  it  is  received 
to  the  glittering  success  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
whom  he  considers  the  immoral  parent  of 
JeflFerson  Davis,  and~he  probably  would  not 
object  to  the  addition  as  depreciating  the 
family  relation— nc  magna  eomponere  parvis — 
Fernando  Wood.  In  one  of  the  speeches  of  this 
eminent  servant  of  the  public,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  :  "  Martin  Van  Baren  had  said  to 
him,  shortly  before  his  death,  that  he  had  only 
found  out  aflor  he  was  out  of  office,  how  to 
get  along  with  the  American  people.  Said  he, 
*  The  American  people  will  forgive  any  thing  in 
a  public  officer  except  cowardice.'     Whatever 


else  may  be  charged  against  me,"  said  the 
speaker,  "  no  man  can  accuse  me  of  that."  * 
Mirabeau  was  the  modem  father  of  the  senti- 
ment, VAudactt  toujour  $  Vaudace.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  these  and  kin- 
dred adventurers  belong  to  an  old  di- 
vision of  the  human  family,  schemers  and 
men  of  audacity,  who  would  any  day,  with 
the  sdf-lover  in  Bacon,  bum  their  neighbor's 
house  to  roast  their  own  eggs  in  the  ashes. 
The  danger,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is 
not  so  much  f^om  individual  usurpation 
and  example,  as  firom  a  temporary  in- 
convenience or  inability  of  sodety  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  has  been  suddenly  placed.  The 
rich  yidd  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia, 
and  the  sdentifio  improvements  of  the  age, 
have  given  an  immense  development  to  the 
human  race;  population  has  increased  with 
wealth ;  luxury  and  extravagance  have  devel- 
oped their  abundant  evils :  an  old  state  of 
things  is  passing  away ;  the  new  is  not  yet 
fhlly  established.  This  is  especially  true  of 
our  own  country,  which  has  in  addition  to 
provide  for  an  unexampled  debt, which  has  neo- 
essarily  multiplied  laws  and  statutes  to  an  cn- 
precedented  extent.  Our  old  dty  govern- 
ments, for  instance,  were  on  the  model  of  vil- 
lage life:  they  have  now  to  control  the  dan- 
gerous dasses  of  the  hage  metropolis.  More 
government  was  needed— and  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  getting  too  much.  Ascending  in  the 
scale,  the  war  power  was  exorbitant  in  its  de- 
mands, and  for  the  time  they  had  to  be  paid. 
The  considerations  bearing  on  the  ff^ncral 
question  will  be  found  ably,  and  sometimes 
curiously  treated  by  Mr.  Bristed.  There  is 
one  topic  on  which  he  discourses  with  espe- 
dul  unction,  the  Mfune  prohibitory,  or,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  term  it,  the  Aquarian  legislation, 
forbidding  by  statute  all  drinks  but  water.  In 
the  course  of  this  argument,  which  is  happily 
relieved  by  many  striking  sodal  illustrations, 
and  much  fdiclty  of  statement,  he  has  occa- 
sion more  than  once  to  refer  to  the  writings 
of  Governor  Andrew.  Were  that  estimable 
statesman,  whose  death  at  this  ■  time  is  so 
much  to  be  lamented,  yet  living,  he  might  be 
pleased,  with  Mr.  Bristed,  in  the  corroboration 
of  their  views  afforded  in  the  recent  election,  by 
the  judgment  of  the  sturdy  voters  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  prohibitionists  have  failed; 
for  they  have  run  into  the  absurdity  of  con- 
founding the  use  and  abuse  of  a  very  good 
thing.  Some  legislation  in  aid  of  temperaDCO 
may  be  required.  We  should  be  content  with 
regulating,  in  the  cause  of  enjoyment  and 
virtue,  what  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible 
to  eradicate. 


It  Is  now   more  than  thirty  years  since 

♦  Beport  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  dted  in  the 
New  York  Times,  Not.  11th,  1887. 
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that  fiiithftil  ohronloler,  William  Bnnlafp,  pub- 
lished his  "  History  of  the  Rise  and  ProgresB 
of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States,"  an 
Interval  which,  among  its  many  epeoial  mar- 
vels of  development  in  the  life  of  the  nation, 
has  certainly  not  been  without  its  creative  and 
sustaining  processes  in  the  great  world  of  art 
It  might  be  curions  to  trace  the  parallel  rise  of 
artists  and  authors,  and  observe  how  faith- 
fully they  keep  pace  with  one  another  in  sen- 
timent and  character ;  to  note  the  genius  of 
Leslie  responding  to  that  of  Irving ;  the  land- 
scape of  Bnrand  reflecting  the  woods  and 
flelds  of  Bryant;  the  canvas  of  Lentze  or 
Huntington  a  mirror  of  the  medieval  pictur- 
esque of  Longfellow ;  and  the  force  and  sin- 
ceiity  of  Darley  a  translation  into  another 
language  of  the  native  energy  of  Cooper.  We 
might,  perhaps,  And  in  such  a  comparison, 
extended  to  a  review  of  the  genius  of 
other  lands,  that  art  and  literature  are  but 
manifestations — exponents  of  the  powers  of  a 
nation ;  and  that  to  rise  in  one  great  depart- 
ment of  excellence  is  to  rise  in  all.  However 
this  may  be,  there  is  abundant  proof  in  the 
ample  volume  before  us,  **£ook  0/ (hs  Art- 
iitg,^^  by  Henrt  T.  Tuokbbican,  (Putnam  A 
8on,)  of  the  fertility  and  value  of  American 
art  production  of  the  present  time.  The  work 
has  a  method  of  its  own ;  it  is  not  a  formal 
history,  or  simply  a  collection  of  materials ; 
but  a  species  of  philosophical  survey  of  the 
entire  field,  in  which  thoughtful  and  ingenious 
speculations  are  weaved  around  the  central  in- 
terest of  biography.  There  are  personal  de- 
t:ul3  in  abundance ;  particular  notices  of  the 
most  important  puntings  and  statues,  with 
incidental  mention  of  their  purchasers  and 
owners ;  in  fine,  the  book  is  a  sufficient  guide 
to  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  Art 
of  America  past  and  present.  For  the  first 
time  the  subject  is  fairly  presented  as  a  whole ; 
and  the  reader  who  has  not  studiously  looked 
into  the  matter— and  few  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity— ^wiU  be  surprised  to  perceive  how 
bountifal  the  theme  is  in  interest,  how  varied 
in  character,  how  picturesque  in  ita  details ; 
and,  what  is  the  consummate  flower  of  all 
these,  how  warm  and  glowing  the  picture  is 
in  those  moral  lighta  of  the  struggle  of  genius 
with  difficulties ;  of  the  culture  of  the  taste 
and  the  affections;  of  the  assertion  of  the 
powers  of  intellect  and  the  imagination ;  of  the 
victory  which,  through  all  discouragemento,  at- 
tends the  fun  devotion  of  the  ikcultieB  to  a 
service  of  love  and  purity.  It  is  to  the  honor 
thus  far  of  American  art  as  of  American  let- 
tars,  that  the  page  and  the  canvas  have  never 
been  prostituted  by  unworthy  means  to  un- 
worthy ends.  No  one  has  cause  to  blush 
upon  entering  an  American  library  or  pio- 
ture-gaDery.  Whatever  our  artiste  have  ao- 
somplished  has  been  with  a  steady  gain  of 
power  in  the  right  direction. 


Considerations  like  these  must  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  most  care- 
less reader  as  his  eye  runs  over  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Tnckerman^s  attractive  vol- 
ume. Starting  with  the  early  portrait  paint- 
ers, chiefly  of  the  Kevolutionary  era,  with 
such  honored  names  at  the  entrance  as 
Copley,  Trumbull,  West,  Stuart,  Allston,  Les- 
lie and  their  brethren,  who  are  still  repre- 
sented among  us  in  the  illustrious  examples  of 
Sully  and  Morse,  the  record,  so  short  a  time 
separates  us  fh)m  the  first  beginning  of  art  in  the 
country,  is  presently  crowded  with  the  throng- 
ing exhibitors  of  our  day.  The  "  Book  of  the 
Artiste "  oontains  them  all  along  the  century 
fh>m  Smybert  to  Bierstadt,  the  chiefs  who 
have  now  their  renown  with  years  and 
aohievemento,  shining  in  single  chapters  in 
planetary  state;  with  hosta  of  younger  celeb- 
rities in  nebular  groups  fast  resolving  under 
the  genial  critic's  telescope  inte  independent 
stellar  systems.  The  Landscape  Painters,  who 
have  done  so  much  for  the  reputation  of  the 
country,  have  appropriately  aeeotion  of  their 
own ;  while  the  Sculptors,  but  one  of  whom, 
we  believe,  Qreenough,  figured  in  Dimlap's 
narrative,  close  the  work  in  a  like  attractive 
group.  Many  new  names  of  artiste  known  in 
our  galleries,  but  of  whom  little  has  been 
written,  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume ;  with 
much  that  is  new  relating  to  others,  as,  among 
various  instances,  in  the  chapters  given  to 
West,  Morse,  Inman,  Chapman  and  Powers. 
The  local  coloring  which  connecte  the  artist's 
life  with  the  influences  of  home  scenery, 
climatic  impressions,  and  the  associations  of 
travel,  gives  a  particular  interest  to  the  au- 
thor's sketehes.  Indeed,  he  would  seem  to 
have  caught  much  of  the  spirit  of  their 
work  fh>m  his  observations  in  their  studios. 
His  intima<7  with  many  of  them  has  given 
him  peculiar  opportunities  of  exhibiting  the 
lighte  and  shades  of  character.  Altogether, 
looking  at  the  spirit  in  which  the  writer  has 
worked,  the  materials  he  has  in  hand,  the  in- 
terest of  the  theme,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
novelty  of  the  work,  with  ito  eminently  na- 
tional character,  we  may  confldentiy  commend 
it  to  our  countiymen,  now  that  they  have  been 
at  least  sufflcientiy  supplied  with  war  histo- 
ries and  narratives  of  pain  and  suffering,  as  a 
worthy  memorial  of  the  gentior  arte  of  Peace. 

Ths  studento  of  American  history  must 
be  gn^^tifled  by  a  new  and  important  addition 
to  their  stock  of  original  materials,  in  a  vol- 
ume just  issued  by  the  **  Bradford  Club,"  en- 
titied.  The  Army  Omreapondmoe  qf  OdUmd 
John  Zaurentf  t»  the  years  1777-8,  now  first 
printed  ttom  Original  Letters  addressed  to 
his  fkther,  Heniy  Laurens,  President  of  Con- 
gress." The  letters  are  numerous,  and  having 
been  confidentially  and  officially  written  from 
the  camp  (for  Colonel  Laurens,  it  will  be  re- 
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membered,  waa  at  the  period  indicated  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Qeneral  WashingtoD, 
and  at  times  was  acting  as  his  private  seore- 
taiy),  their  interest  may  be  readily  appreciated. 
They  cover  the  military  movements  in  Penn- 
sylvania prior  and  sabsequent  to  the  encamp- 
ment at  Valley  Forge,  indading  the  stem  in- 
cidents of  that  critical  period,  the  siege  of 
Fort  Mifflin,  and  a  fall  account,  written  Arom 
the  field,  of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth.  These 
pepers  have  hitherto  been  unknown  to/ or  oat 
of  the  reach  of  our  historians.  The  originals 
are  now,  with  a  very  valoable  series  of  the 
Henry  Laurens  Papers,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  forming 
an  important  portion  of  their  reoent  acquisi- 
tions. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  with  the 
attention  for  some  time  past  given  to  Ameri- 
can records  of  this  kind,  and  the  historical 
characters  of  the  Bevolutionary  era,  so  little 
should  be  populariy  known  of  tilie  Laurenses, 
father  and  son,  particulariy  of  the  latter, 
whose  chivalrous  career  and  death  in  battle 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven,  after  having 
rendered  the  most  important  services  to  his 
country,  at  home  and  in  France,  entitle  liim 
to  the  endearing  memories  which  attach  to 
such  heroes  as  Warren  and  Montgomery.  The 
explanation  of  this  neglect  is,  that  the  hero, 
bom  and  dying  in  the  South,  has  shared  in 
the  inattention  which  has  generally  befallen 
the  historical  worthies  of  that  portion  of  the 
country.  Had  New  England,  with  its  literary 
preservative  means,  the  care  of  such  a  reputii- 
tion,  the  '*  Bradford  Club  "  oould  not  at  this 
day  have  the  credit  of  presenting  the  claims 
of  Colonel  Laurens  to  notice  as  a  novel  sub- 
ject to  their  friends.  This,  however,  is  now 
done  in  a  privately  printed  volume  of  rare 
elegance,  which  includes,  besides  the  "Let- 
ten*,''  which  are  written  in  a  remarkably  can- 
did, engaging  style,  an  interesting  introduc- 
tory memoir  fVom  the  genial  pen  of  the  South- 
em  author,  William  Qilmore  Simms.  There 
is  also  a  choice  engraving  by  Burt,  from  an 
original  portrait,  the  first  of  Colonel  Laurens 
ever  executed. 

The  **  Club,"  we  may  state  for  the  informa- 
tion of  distant  readers,  is  an  association  of 
less  than  a  half  dosen  merchants  of  New  York, 
who,  sustained  by  a  limited  number  of  sub- 
scribers, have  engaged  in  the  publication, 
fh)m  time  to  time,  of  valuable  ori^nal  mate- 
rials for  the  study  of  American  history.  They 
liave  thus  fiur  been  fortunate  in  their  subjects 
and  editors,  and,  we  may  add,  in  the  luxury 
of  their  books,  given  by  their  printer,  Mr. 
Mnnsell,  of  Albany.  This  is  the  seventh  of 
their  regular  issues ;  among  them  are  Fitz 
Greene  Holleck's  "  Croakers,"  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Murphy's  curious  "  Anthology  of  New  Neth- 
erland,"  and  Buckingham  Smith's  faithfully 
sdited  "  Narrative  of  the  Career  of  De  Soto." 


In  a  volume  entiUed  lU  OuUwe  i>«- 
mandtd  hjf  Modern  Uf^  (Appleton  &  Co.), 
Db.  Youmans  has  rendered  an  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  all  who  would  understand  intelligently 
the  elementary  prindples  involved  in  the  im- 
portant educational  questions  of  the  day,  by 
bringing  togetiier  a  series  of  addresses  and 
arguments  on  the  general  subject,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  claims  of  scientific  study 
in  a  -knowledge  of  the  world  around  and 
within  us.  Among  the  writers  whose  views 
he  has  presented  to  us,  are  Whewell,  Tyudall, 
Faraday,  Liebig,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  the 
leading  European  authorities,  while  oar  own 
country  is  well  represented  by  Waylond,  Dr. 
Draper,  President  Hill,  of  Harvard,  and  Pres- 
ident Barnard,  of  Columbia  College.  Much 
attention  is  given  in  these  discourses,  and  in 
the  papers  contributed  by  the  editor,  to  the 
prox>er  order  of  studies,  and  the  development 
and  discipline  of  the  faculties — topics  which 
are  very  happily  discussed  by  Presidents  Hill 
and  Barnard,  both  of  whom  agree  in  depre- 
cating the  usurpation  of  the  perceptive  by  the 
ratiooinative  powers  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

All  Dr.  Youmans'  authorities,  more  or  less, 
unite  in  the  view  that  the  exclusive  classical 
training  handed  down  by  tradition  in  the  old 
universities,  fails  to  supply  the  demands  of 
modem  culture,  is  limited  in  its  nature,  and 
—  at  least  so  ikr  as  especial  attainments  are 
concerned — fallacious  in  its  pretences.  They 
would  substitute  for  it,  or  supplement  it  with, 
a  study  of  the  laws  of  life  and  the  material 
worid.  This  is  certainly  an  improvement  in 
the  elements  of  the  contest,  as  it  was  formerly 
maintuned,  between  the  classics  and  the  pure 
mathematics.  Much,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
to  be  gained  by  a  proper  devotion  to  the  nat- 
ural history  sciences,  and  it  is  but  a  traism, 
though  a  neglected  one,  to  assert  that  the 
study  of  our  physical  well-being  should  pre- 
cede all  others.  The  sound  body  is  the  indis- 
pensable habitation  for  the  sound  mind.  The 
advantage  of  the  study  of  the  classics  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  is  not  that  the  pupils  be- 
oome  adepts  in  philological  acumeo,  which  is 
attained  by  very  few,  but  that  they  are,  as  it 
were,  introduced  to  the  best  society,  both  an- 
cient and  modem,  in  a  knowledge  of  great 
authors,  and  acquire  a  taste  for  literature 
which  awakens  at  once  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual fiioultiea.  The  conscience  Is  educat- 
ed with  the  judgment.  All  the  great  world 
of  thought  and  feeling  is  opened  to  the  view ; 
the  student  of  Homer  and  Plato,  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  of  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Milton,  is 
not  occupied  with  plants  and  Insects,  but  with 
living  men,  comparing  their  powers  and  fiusul- 
tios,  approving  or  disapproving  their  actions, 
and  at  every  step  forced  to  Inqmre  what  sym- 
pathy their  virtues  or  their  vices  find  in  him- 
self. Then  there  is  an  indefinable  refinement 
of  taste,  a  culture  of  the  imagination,  a  hn- 
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maniaJTig  power,  a  subtle  magnetism  of  hnman 
life,  -whidi  a  dry  atady  of  material  objects 
never  can  inspire.  But  there  is  really  no  oc- 
casion for  any  conflict  in  the  matter ;  the  qaes- 
tion  is  nudnly  one  of  proportion,  of  adapta- 
tion of  infinite  art  to  the  flnite  opportunities 
and  Taried  organization  of  short-lived  man. 
To  arrive  at  this  proportion,  to  adapt  its  sys- 
tem not  merely  to  the  supposed  wants  of 
modem  civilization,  but  to  the  powers  of  the 
individual,  is  the  great  problem  which  the 
reformers  of  education  have  to  solve  it  the 
present  day.  When  they  have  done  their 
best  they  will  probably  find  Dame  Nature,  the 
old  schoolmistress,  occasionally  graduating  her 
iavorite  pupils,  without  much  regtird  to  thebr 
academic  devices. 


VsBT  many  good  books  of  Europesn  trav- 
el have  been  written  by  Americans.  Indeed 
there  has  been  a  oonstant  succession  of  them 
for  the  last  half  century.  They  began,  as  was 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  the  need  of  the 
occasion,  when  information  was  required, 
with  being  very  literal  and  descriptive,  with 
a  sort  of  guide-book  patience  of  investigation 
and  fidelity  of  statement, — oopious  resources  of 
book  making,  which  Murray  has  for  some 
years  post  pretty  effectually  cut  off  Arom  the 
race.  Yet  these  industrious  olironides  had 
thdr  merit,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  relief  at  pres- 
ent to  turn  from  the  overdone  modem  dis- 
quisition to  the  fiusts  and  personal  incidents 
in  the  narrative  of  such  wayfarers,  for  instance, 
as  good  Dr.  Qriscom  and  the  accomplished 
Carter.  There  were  a  number  of  that  school, 
who  told  us  all  about  post-horses,  and  waiters, 
and  bUls  of  &re,  and  cathedrals,  and  Chats- 
worth,  and  Blenhehn,  and  other  well-known 
haunts  of  the  tourist.  It  was  something  then 
to  be  a  traveller,  when  the  attention  of  the 
reader  might  be  gained  so  easily.  Nowadays 
one  must  go  a  little  deeper  beneath  the  sur&ee, 
or  seem  to  do  so,  which  sometimes  answers 
the  purpose  as  well.  Willis  was  one  of  the 
first  to  impart  the  graces  of  expression  to  the 
old  story,  and  to  add  some  piquancy  to  the 
old  material.  His  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way  " 
were  read  weekly  in  the  old  **  Mirror,*'  with 
a  delight  which  the  tourist  of  the  present 
day  <^  hackneyed  felidtieB  can  hardly  expect 
to  insjnre.  Sanderson,  the  dever  Philadel- 
phian,  came  along  about  the  same  time  with 
his  "Sketches  of  Paris,"  a  lively  book  which 
refiected  much  of  the  genius  of  the  plaoe. 
It  waa  a  caj^tal  guide,  in  the  days  of  Louis 
Philippe,  to  the  entertaining  haunts  of  the  gay 
dty.  We  remember,  in  our  admiration  of  his 
pages,  renewing  one  of  his  experiences  in  a 
cheap  dinner  at  Frieoteau's,  in  the  Latin  quar- 
ter ;  bat  had  no  desire  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment in  that  region,  preferring  to  ibllow  on 
his  tracks  at  Very's  and  Vefour's  and  the 
Bocher  de  Cancale.     There  was  Isaac  Apple- 


ton  Jewett,  too,  the  first,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  of  the  tourists  who  chose  their  points, 
grouped  the  incidents,  and  served  the  whole 
smothered  in  a  piquant  sauce  of  entertaining 
critical  disquisition.  He  was  a  good  writer,  con- 
tributing his  chapters  to  the  **AmericanMonth- 
ly  Magazine,"  which  Park  Benjamin,  when  the 
literary  fervor  was  languishing  in  the  modem 
Athens,  came  fh>m  Boston  to  New  York  to  edit. 
Slidell  Maokenaie^s  capital  book  on  Spain  will  be 
remembered;  and  its  pleasant,  but  leas  known 
follower,  "  The  American  in  England,"  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

The  later  tourists  of  eminence  in  their  day  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  still  bold  their 
place  in  our  hbraries.  Several  books  of  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  overshadowed  by  his  novels,  have 
been  too  lightly  suffered  to  slip  ft-om  the  pub- 
lishers' stock,  and  might  well  bear  revivaL 
Irving's  ** Sketch  Book"  and  Longfellow's 
"  Outre  Mer  "  belong  to  the  region  of  poetry 
and  invention,  though  when  they  are  content 
with  actual  soenes,  nothing  can  be  more 
faithful  Emerson's  "English  Traits"  snd 
Hawthorne's  "Our  Old  Home"  are  proba- 
bly as  subtle  and  spirited  volumes  as  have 
been  written  about  England  since  the  wise 
and  witty  Erasmus  recorded  his  observations 
of  the  country.  Spain  and  'Egypt  have  been 
fiivorite  grounds  of  our  tourists,  and  lately 
they  have  made  some  successfdl  inroads  upon 
Italy.  Story  has  given  a  &ithfUl  dagnerreo^e 
of  Bome,  and  Howxlls,  worthy  of  asaociation 
with  the  choicest  of  our  company  of  travellers, 
has  done  as  mnoh  for  another  haunt  of  the 
imsgination  in  his  Venetian  Li/^j  a  book 
which  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  see  has  rapidly 
passed  to  a  third  edition.  It  is,  ss  every  body 
knows,  full  of  interesting  details,  gathered  in  a 
consular  residence  of  several  years ;  is  candid 
and  independent  in  its  observations,  is  in- 
formed by  the  sympathies  of  a  scholar,  and 
blends  a  vein  of  philosophy  with  an  enjoy- 
ment of  the  world.  These  are  good  qualities 
of  which  our  reading  public,  to  their  credit, 
would  wilhngly  have  more.  Consequently, 
Mr.  Howells  goes  on  serving  up  other  bits  of 
Italy,  with  equal  gusto.  His  UaUan  Jour- 
nejf9  (Hurd  &  Hoi^htsn)  are  quite  as  at- 
tractive as  his  chapters  on  Venice,  and  have 
the  charm  of  variety  in  a  fluent  change  of 
scene.  They  are  a  series  of  UtbiUam  vivanU^ 
always  picturesque,  and  at  times  quite  dra- 
matic. 

Br  the  side  of  Mr.  Howells'  books  we 
may  place  7%e  Ohampapu  Ooumtryy  which 
in  a  few  months  has  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion, (Koutledge),  by  Db.  Bobkbt  Tomes,  also 
"a  picked  man  of  countries,"  an  author 
whose  vivid,  emphatic  pictures  of  life  snd  socie- 
ty, of  whatever  land  he  writes,  are  olways  ao- 
ceptsble  to  the  public.  In  those  sketches  of 
the   wine-producing  regions  altout  Bheims, 
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Dr.  Tomes  gives  us  the  benefit  of  hit  offldal 
coDsalar  experience  in  his  one  or  two  years 
residence  at  that  place,  when  the  now  custom 
regulations  of  the  United  States,  of  which  he 
had  charge,  rendered  his  position  by  no 
means  a  sinecnre.  The  reenlt  of  a  compre- 
hensive Htudy  of  the  whole  process  of  Cham- 
pagne growth  and  mannfootnre,  is  presented 
in  his  volame,  with  notices  of  the  great  deal- 
ers, and  sketches  of  provincial  life  in  France, 
a  tand  of  spirited  table-talk,  worthy  com- 
panionship with  the  festival  explosions  of  the 
best  vintage  secured  in  the  region. 

Thx  publication  of  the  Louita  Muhlbaeh 
Historical  Novtls  (Appleton  &  Co.)  is  an 
episode  in  the  bookselling  records  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  demand  for  these  works,  out 
of  Germany,  is,  we  believe,  altogether  con- 
fined to  this  country.  At  least  they  have  not 
been  translated,  or  the  translations  republished 
in  England.  They  are  thus  copyright  works, 
and  are  an  illustration  of  the  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  Parton,  in  his  recent  essay  on  literary 
property,  of  the  value  to  a  publish^  of  trans- 
lations of  acceptable  foreign  autihors.  The 
books  themselves,  which  cover  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  stock  availabilities  of  romantic  his- 
tory, are  built  up  largely  of  the  materials  af- 
forded by  memoirs  and  the  gossiping  chron- 
icles of  the  periods  treated  of,  with  a  particu- 
lar leaning  to  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  the  era  of  the  French  Bevolution.  The 
narrative  is  methodically  arranged  with  an 
eye  to  stage  effect,  and  a  constant  change  of 
scene  in  melodramatic  tableaux.  The  books 
are  not  history,  and  not  altogether  novels ;  but 
a  blending  of  fiict  and  invention,  in  a  style  at- 
tractive to  a  large  class  of  readers,  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  original  authorities. 

Pbofbbsor  John  Ttwdall's  reoent  work  on 
Sound  (Appleton  &  Co.)  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  scientific  literature  of  the  day.  In 
a  course  of  eight  lectures  he  gives  a  complete 
exposition  of  all  that  is  at  present  known  upon 
the  subject.  The  style  is  marked  by  an  unu- 
sual clearness  of  statement  and  felicity  of  illus- 
tration ;  and  as  the  work  is  intended  for  pop- 
ular reading,  algebraic  formulas  andtochniod 
terms  have  been  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 
The  absence  of  the  experiments  which  formed 
no  small  part  of  the  original  lectures,  has  been 
supplied  by  an  abundance  of  engravings. 
Professor  Tyndall's  researches  in  this  branch 
of  physics,  and  in  the  kindred  subject  of  heat, 
have  gained  him  a  prominent  place  among  the 
scientific  investigators  of  the  day,  and  fiiUy 
Bustun  the  reputation  which  the  Boyal  Insti- 
tution has  acquired  fh>m  the  labon  of  Davy, 
Brewster,  and  Faraday. 


receipts  through  his  lectures,  his  now  volume, 
Handbook  of  JPraotical  Cooktry  (Appleton's), 
needs  no  recommendation.  Perhaps  Ameri- 
can taste  would  be  better  satisfied  with  more 
puddings  and  pastry,  and  fewer  varieties  of 
meat  and  fish ;  but  then  Blot's  mission  is  to 
purify  and  reform  the  American  stylo  of  eat- 
ing. The  book  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
all  ladies  who  wish  to  make  cooking  more  of  a 
fine  art. 


At  the  head  of  the  Christmas  books,  of 
which  the  season  is  prolific,  we  are  disposed  to 
pbce  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  Snow 
Bound,  (Ticknor  &  Fields,)  by  the  venerable 
WmrriEB,  whose  poetic  fervor  bums  only  the 
more  warmly  with  age,  as  the  logs  on  the 
hearth-stone,  after  the  sputter  and  smoke  are 
over,  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  fire,  glow 
with  their  intensest  fiame.  His  verse  has 
gained  in  simplicity  and  not  lost  in  power. 
The  tranquU,  idyllio  pictures  of  **8now 
Bound,"  in  which  home  and  the  affections  ore 
set  in  a  frosty  framework  of  out-door  scenery, 
invite  the  pencil  of  the  artist  Mr.  Fenn  in 
his  designs  has  gracefully  followed  the  anthor 
through  the  changing  scenes  of  his  narrative, 
seoonding  his  genial  reveries  at  every  turn ; 
and  has  been  most  ably  assisted  in  his  pleasant 
task  by  the  engravers,  Messrs.  Anthony  and 
Linton,  whose  wood-cuts  vie  with  the  best 
productions  of  the  English  school.  The  paper 
on  which  the  work  is  printed  is  smooth  and 
solid,  presenting  one  of  the  choicest  imprints  of 
the  Cambridge  Univertity  Pre$$. 


J%4  Ohosty  by  WiLUAM  B.  OTonkor,  (Put- 
nam (fe  Son,)  expressly  challenges  attention,  as 
its  name  imports,  as  a  Christmas  story.  In  an 
elegantiy  printed  little  volume,  the  author, 
aided  by  two  excellent  illustrations  by  Thomas 
Nast,  relates  with  spirit  the  story  of  a  money- 
loving  landlord — the  scene  is  lai  d  in  the  good 
city  of  Boston — whose  heart  was  soflened  by 
his  recollections  of  a  departed  oarly  com- 
panion, a  man  of  genius  and  suffering,  who 
left  him  as  a  legacy  an  injunction  to  serve  his 
fellow-creatures  in  obedience  to  the  great  law 
of  charity.  This  haunting  suggestion  is  the 
ghost,  who  on  a  Christmas  Eve  finally,  throagh 
the  instrumentality  of  a  loving  daughter  and 
the  appeal  of  a  female  tenant,  gets  the  better 
of  the  old  man^s  obduracy.  When  he  has  ex- 
perienced the  <* luxury  of  doing  good"  the 
spectral  visitor^s  mission  is  naturally  at  an 
end. 


To  those  housekeepers  who  have  beoome 
familiar  with  Blot's  practical  and  economical 


TuHNDro  from  the  littie  work  of  fiction  just 
noticed,  inexdcating  the  law  of  Christian  kind- 
ness, it  is  a  pleasure  to  come  upon  a  volume  re- 
counting some  of  tho  practical  triumphs  of  this 
spirit,  which  are  the  glory  of  the  present  oen- 
tury.  There  are  spread  before  us  in  The  £0- 
manee  of  CkairiAy^  by  John  Dk  Libfub  (Eout- 
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Mgo  &  Sons),  a  condensation  of  n  larger  book, 
rocoivod  with  favor  some  mouths  ago,  entitled, 
"Six  MonUis  Amon^f  the  Charities  of  Eu- 
rope." The  author,  in  a  pleasant  narrative, 
interspersed  with  pictorial  sketches  of  foun- 
ders and  buildings,  describes  the  rise,  prog- 
ress, and  present  condition  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  benevolent,  educational, 
and  relief  establishments  for  the  aid  of  pov- 
erty and  suffering  in  central  and  northern 
Europe,  from  the  Northern  Ocean  to  the  Alps, 
in  the  Netherlanda  at  Zntphen— an  appropriate 
spot  for  a  work  of  mercy,  that  where  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  fbll  and  died— at  Uamburgb,  on 
the  Khine,  in  Switzerland.  Associative  effort 
of  this  benevolent  character,  independent  of 
immediate  Church  organization,  seems  to  find 
a  natural  home  in  the  Protestant  countries  of 
Europe,  examples  which,  doubtless,  have  the 
effect  of  arousing  the  Church  to  renewed  ex- 
ertions in  her  ancient  work.  It  is  astonishing 
in  these  cases  what  one  man  or  woman,  prop- 
erly qualified  and  inspired  for  the  work,  may 
aooomplish.  Dr.  Liefde's  story  is  throughout 
an  interesting  one.  Travellers  to  Europe  and 
those  who  read  at  home  would  do  well  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  his  narra- 
tives. The  virtues  of  other  lands  are  certainly 
as  well  worth  studying  as  the  vices,  which 
travellers  are  apt  to  learn  more  about. 


It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  settle  down  to 
a  critical  estimate  of  an  author>  poems,  when 
the  verses  come  to  us  in  such  fine  holiday 
trim  as  the  poems  LudU^  by  Owen  Msre- 
Diin  (Ticknor  «fe  Fields),  and  **  North  Coast, 
and  Other  Poems,"  by  Bobert  Buchanan 
(Bontledge  A  Sons).  The  eye  is  first  at- 
tracted by  the  brilliant  decorations,  the  thick, 
gloasy  paper,  the  gold-leaf,  and  the  manifold 
artiatio  graces  of  the  Brothers  Dalziel ;  and  it 
is  not  till,  as  it  were,  we  have  divested  the 
beauty  of  her  ball-room  finery  and  extravar 
gance  of  dress,  that  we  are  able  to  see  her  in 
her  simple  penonal  attractions.  It  is  Ball 
and  Black  with  their  diamonds,  or  the  Uces 
and  silks  of  Stewart,  or  the  skilful  manipula- 
tion of  Dieden  that  we  are  for  the  time  ad- 
muring.  The  lady's  turn  comes  at  last,  and 
we  forget  thera  all.  We  may,  however,  be 
doing  injustice  to  the  brilliance  of  the  attire 
in  which  their  publishers  have  invested  two 
of  the  fiivorite  authors  of  the  day,  since, 
•though  rich,  it  is  in  exceedingly  good  taste, 
and  the  merit  of  the  productions  is  proof 
against  any  application  of  the  old  saying  of 
the  workmanship  surpassing  the  material. 
Besides,  the  reaKstio  character  of  the  illustra- 
tions has  its  subduing  effect,  bringing  the 
gaser  down  to  a  sober  appreciation  of  the  text. 
The  reputation  of  "  Luoile,"  indeed,  is  suffi- 
eiently  established;  for,  has  it  not  been  in 
"blue  and  gold,"  and  consequently  in  the 
hands  of  all  fair  readers  of  poetry  in  America, 
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a  fhmiliar  companion,  since  its  first  publica- 
tion ?— a  charming  novel,  with  its  society  airs 
and  more  private  sensibilities  and  heart  ad- 
ventures, ticlcling  the  fency  with  its  seem- 
ingly careless  but  most  artistical  rhyming. 
Now,  with  its  portrait  of  the  author,  Bobert 
Lytton,  as  a  frontispiece,  a  ooantenanco 
marked  with  the  impress  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  the  finely-drawn,  earnest,  and, 
at  times,  passionate  illustrations  of  Dn  Mau- 
rier,  the  work  may  fairly  be  said  to  renew  its 
existence. 

The  volume  of  Bobert  Buchanan,  with  the 
exception  of  three  of  its  numerous  separate 
poems,  is  entirely  new  to  the  publie.  It  is 
too  little  to  say  of  it  that  it  well  sustains  the 
reputation  of  the  author.  "  Meg  Blane,"  the 
opening  poem,  is  the  story  of  a  heroine  of  the 
northern  seas,  a  simple,  stout-hearted  woman 
of  the  "  north  coast, "  schooled  in  adversity, 
braving  the  ocean  in  deeds  of  daring  and  hu- 
manity, sustained  in  a  great  private  sorrow  by 
the  strength  of  a  surrow  yet  deeper,  her  lovo  for 
her  half-witted  sou.  These  are  the  dements  of  a 
pathetic  poem  of  greot  power  and  moral  beauty. 
The  treatment  of  the  theme,  witii  the  cool 
breath  of  the  ocean  and  its  sublimities  tem- 
pering the  scene,  is  worthy  of  the  old  ballad 
age.  An  "  English  "  and  another  "  Scottish 
Eclogue,"  exhibit  a  fine  spirit  of  characteriza- 
tion of  certain  religious  phenomena  of  the  two 
oountries.  "  A  Saint's  Story  "  is  in  an  origi- 
nal vein,  with  a  peculiar  fascination  in  its  wild 
humors.  "  A  Poem  to  David  "  is  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  Scottish  poet,  David  Gray, 
in  which  a  complaint  of  death  is  turn e.  I  to 
minister  to  the  expression  of  tenderness  and 
affection.  We  might  particularize  others,  for 
the  lyre  of  the  author  has  many  strings,  but 
must  be  content  with  a  general  commendation 
of  the  work,  and  of  the  thonghtfUl  and  fVe- 
quently  forcible  character  of  the  illustrations,, 
especially  in  the  views  of  the  sea-shore  of  the^ 
opening  poem,  by  T.  Dalziel,  and  the  fantasies 
of  the  "  Saint's  Story,"  by  Houghton.  The 
animal  subjects,  by  J.  Wolf,  "The  Moor 
Hen"  and  *» Highland  Deer,"  are  full  of 
spirit. 


Te  L«gend4  of  SL  Owendolins  (Putnam 
&  Son)  is  the  story  of  a  lady  of  the  Court 
of  King  Arthur,  and  fair  Guenever,  whose 
heart,  long  finding  no  suitor,  among  those  who 
claimed  it,  to  satisfy  its  longings,  was  at  last 
smitten  by  the  prowess  of  a  knight,  whose 
marriage  to  another  drove  gentle  Gwendoline 
to  sorrow  and  retirement.  There  an  angelic 
▼ision  was  vonchsafisd  to  her  troubled  spirit, 
which  thenceforward  sought  consohition  and 
repose  in  the  holy  work  of  founding  an  ab- 
bey; but  even  in  good  works  and  in  the 
hour  of  death  her  disappointment  did  not  for- 
sake her.  At  the  time  of  her  departure,  when 
the  nuns  fain  would  ask  for  her  heart  to  be 
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taken  and  enshrined  in  silver  on  the  altar  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  abbey,  '*  Myne  hearte  (saythe 
she)  yee  shall  bnme,  and  upon  St  Catherine's 
Clyffe  yee  shall  oast  its  ashee  to  y«  windB,  for 
sitbence  in  life  it  had  no  earthlie  rest,  nor 
treasnre,  so  neither  in  death  maje  it  have." 
The  qaaint  spelling  of  this  sentenoe  is  an  in- 
dex of  the  old  legendary  air  of  the  story,  which 
is  brief,  though  expanded  by  lozary  of  type 
and  a  series  of  well-exeeated  photographs 
fVom  (iharacteristic  designs  by  Ehninger,  into 
a  sumptuous  quarto.  The  whole  work,  in  the 
delicacy  of  the  text  and  tlie  beanty  of  the  illus- 
trations, has  an  air  of  great  refinement.  The 
work  is  anonymous ;  but  we  may  venture  to 
say  its  simple  gracefulness  is  worthy  of  a  cul- 
tivated lady^a  hand.  It  is  appropriately  dedi- 
cated, by  permission,  to  the  author  of  **  The 
Idylls  of  the  King." 

Ab'oniEB  artistical  work  in  which  photog- 
raphy is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  engrav- 
ing is  an  illustrated  holiday  edition  of  Burns' 
Thm  O'Shanter  (Widdleton).  It  is  printed 
in  quarto  in  ample  typographical  luxury.  The 
designs,  which  exhibit  a  dose  study  of  the 
Scottish  Physiognomy  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  varied  dements  of  the  poem,  are  by  £. 
II.  Miller,  whose  work  is  skilfully  rendered 
by  Gardner,  the  well-known  photographer  at 
Wanhington.  The  illustrations  are  eight  in 
number,  in  addition  to  the  fine  portrait,  also  a 
photograph,  which  fkces  the  title  page. 

A  Landtca^  Booh  by  Ameriean  ArtitU 
and  American  Authors  (Putnam  <&  Son)  is 
the  revival  or  recasting,  with  additional  illus- 
trations and  letter-press,  of  the  '*  Home  Book 
of  the  Picturesque,"  issued  m  a  limited  edi- 
tion some  sixteen  years  ago,  and  which  has 
long  been  out  of  print.  The  artists  embrace 
Cole,  Church,  Cropsey,  Durand,  Gignoux, 
Eensott,  Miller,  Biohards,  Smillie,  Talbot  and 
Weir,  the  interest  in  whose  productions  time 
certainly  has  not  diminished;  and  no  less 
may  be  said  of  the  authors,  induding  Cooper, 
Irving,  Bryant,  Bayard  Taylor,  Street,  Whit- 
tier,  M.  £.  Field,  Tuckermau  and  Hillard. 
The  engravings  are  on  sted  by  Beckwith,  Hal- 
pin  and  Hunt. 

TouehM  qf  Ifatur$  hy  ErMnmt  ArUtts  and 
Authors  (Boutledge)  is  a  quarto  volume  of  am- 
ple margin,  in  which  Messrs.  Strahan  and  Co., 
of  London,  in  the  words  of  their  dedication 
of  the  book  to  Dr.  Norman  Madeod,  have 
"gathered  much  of  the  ridiest  fruit "  of  the 
maga2ines  which  they  publish.  In  other  words, 
here  are,  from  "Good  Words,"  and  other 
sources,  a  comprehensive  series  of  engravings 
on  wood  after  the  best  designers  of  the  day, 
Millaiff,  Holman  Hunt,  Marcus  Stone,  Tennid, 
Watson,  and  others.  The  subjects,  nearly  a 
hundred  in  number,  mostly  f^om  domestic 


life,  are  of  various  degrees  of  interest,  and  are 
all  more  or  less  impressed  with  the  sincerity 
of  the  new  school  which  sprang  into  being 
with  the  studies  of  the  so-called  Pre-Raphael- 
ites. 


SenedieiU  (Putnam  <&  Son)  is  the  title  given 
to  a  book  of  great  fervor  and  moral  beauty,  illus- 
trative "  of  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  his  works."  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  English  gentleman,  a  physician. 
Dr.  G.  CHATLor  Child,  who  has  brought  his 
study  of  the  sdencoe  and  of  the  forces  of  na- 
ture to  aid  in  the  most  interesting  manner  the 
cultivation  of  a  truly  devotional  spirit.  As  the 
title  intimates,  the  thread  which  binds  together 
the  author's  series  of  chapters  is  the  "  Bene- 
didte,"  Mess  ys  Us  Lord^  the  invocation  of 
the  natural  world  in  "  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  "  to  join  in  the  ascriptions  of  pndse 
and  thanksgiving  which  filled  their  hearts  at 
their  great  ddiverenoe.  The  heavens,  the  plan- 
etary world,  the  seasons,  the  dements, the  earth, 
.  with  its  products  and  Inhabitants,  are  passed  in 
review,  magnifying  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  an 
Almighty  Father,  which  the  providence  of 
more  than  twenty  centuries  has  added  to  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  wisdom  of 
Daniel  and  his  sainted  companions.  But  the 
debt  was  felt  to  be  infinite  then,  and  the 
strain  can  reach  no  higher  now.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  Dr.  Child  that  he  has  written  a  popu- 
lar book  on  sdentific  phenomena  which  may 
be  read  with  equal  pleasure  by  learned  and 
unlearned,  by  young  and  old,  which  is  inter- 
esting for  its  fkcts,  and  which  inculcates  a 
religions  sentiment  without  the  least  affecta- 
tion of  any  kind.  The  style,  flowing  on  with- 
out effort,  is  particulariy  pleasing.  We  oom- 
mend  the  book  heartily  for  family  reading. 
It  should  be  added  at  once  to  all  Sunday- 
school  and  parish  libraries  throughout  the 
country.  Thedeganoe  with  which  the  w<Mrk 
ia  printed— it  is  from  the  Biverside  press — 
also  fUrly  brings  it  within  the  dass  of  Christ- 
mas gift-books. 

Prwysrs  of  the  Ages^  compiled  by  Cabounb 
S.  WmncABSH  (Tioknor  <&  Fields),  is  also  an 
elegant  holiday  volume  prepared  by  the  edi- 
tor in  a  catholic  spirit  which  seeks  to  unite 
the  aspirations  of  all  ages  and  peoples.  In  ap- 
propriate sections,  "Heathen  and  Mohamed- 
an  Prayers,"  "Praise,"  "Self-^^unciation,". 
"  Trouble,"  "  Confession,"  and  others,  the  ut- 
terance ofspiritually-minded  writers  of  Easton 
and  classic  lands,  and  of  the  modem  world  to 
our  own  day  and  hemisphere  are  brought  to- 
gether. The  juxtapoMtiob  of  names  is  some- 
times onrious,  as  in  the  pages  where  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Wilberforce,  Theodore  Parker  follow 
in  succession ;  but  something  of  this  is  of 
course  inevitable  in  so  general  a  compilation ; 
while  much  of  the  incongruity  is  avoided  \ij 
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the  spedal  claaaiflcatlons.  Thiu  the  Church 
Colleota  have  an  appropriftte  place  by  them- 
selves. 

The  children  are  of  coarse  entitled  to  a 
phice  at  the  Christinas  board,  and  Messrs. 
Boatledge  have  made  provision  for  them  in 
a  charming  illastrated  edition  of  those  old 
fiivorites  of  the  nursery  by  Jane  and  C.  Tay- 
lor, of  Oogar,  the  *' Original  Poems.'^  Some 
of  these  poems  for  little  people  are  better 
known  in  England  than  America.  One,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  recollection  of  every  body— the 
verses  with  the  reply  to  so  many  reminders  of 
maternal  kindness— *<  My  Mother."  The  rest 
deserve  to  be  as  fiuniliar  among  car  "  hoose- 
hold  words,"  and  are  likely  to  be,  in  the  attract- 
ive dress  of  the  present  edition. 

For  a  similar  dass  of  readers  Mabt  Howirr, 
disooorsing  of  Our  Four-footed  FHmda^  fcir- 
nishes  a  vehicle  for  the  spirited  designs  of 
Harrison  Weir,  whose  animal  painting  is 
worthy  of  Landseer  himself;  while  for  the 
lovers  of  something  more  quaint  and  humor- 
ous James  Greenwood  narrates  Tlu  Purgatory 


of  Peter  Hks  Oruet^  who  for  his  evil  acts  in 
torturing  men  and  animals  was  condemned, 
after  a  sudden  death,  the  consequence  of  his 
atrocities,  to  the  life  of  a  beetle,  when  he  learns 
something  from  his  new  acqaaintances  in 
Natural  History  of  the  pleasure  of  being  tor- 
tured. It  is  a  book  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
Sodety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals. The  author  is  qumntly  and  resolutely 
supported  in  his  moral  lesson  by  the  pendi  of 
the  new  humorous  designer,  Ebkxst  Gbisxt. 

DioKENs'  CM>etmae  Stories  closes  our  list  in 
a  full-paged  volume  of  the  Qlobe  Edition 
(Hurd  A  Houghton)  capadoua  enough  to  hold 
also  the  "Pictures  from  Itdy"  and  "The 
American  Notes."  We  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  thing  especially  attractive  in  this  con- 
nection except  the  cheapness  of  the  whole. 
This  well-printed  volume  presents  also  the 
portrait  of  the  author,  as  he  will  soon  be  seen 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  our  amusement-seek- 
ing citizens,  a  view  of  his  residence  at  Gads- 
hill,  and  two  striking  designs  by  Mr.Darley. 


FINE    ABTS. 


Wk  propose  in  this  department  of  the 
Magazine,  to  give  every  month  a  brief  summa- 
ry of  the  progress  of  American  Art;  or,  per- 
hops,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  of  Art 
in  America,  as  we  shall  indude  notices  of 
foreign  works,  paintings,  exhibited  in  this 
country.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  present  just 
and  thorough  criticisms,  recognizing  merit 
wherever  it  appears,  and  when  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  speak  of  faults,  to  do  so  in  a  kindly 
spirit  Artists  ft^quently  complain,  and 
sometimes  with  jastice,  that  their  works  are 
condemned,  either  by  "  critics  "  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  art,  and  capable  only 
to  mislead  the  public,  or  by  prejudiced  advo- 
cates of  some  particular  school,  who  can  see 
no  merit  in  pictures  that  are  not  painted  on 
their  theories.  In  either  case,  artists  and 
public  suffer  alike, —  the  artist  in  the  sale 
of  his  pictures,  and  the  public  in  the  perver- 
sion of  thdr  taste.  We  shall  endeavor,  in 
these  pages,  to  serve  artist  and  public  with 
strict  impartiality,  as  the  friend  of  both,  be- 
stowing censure  where  censure  is  due,  but 
always  more  ready  to  praise,  than  to  condemn. 
These  pre&tory  remarks  are  not  intended  to 
convey  the  impression  that  American  artists 
want  to  be  coddled,  or  that  they  are  aAraid,  or 
unwilling  to  have  the  truth  spoken  of  thdr 
works.  In  almost  all  respects,  American  ar- 
tists stand  upon  an  equality  with  those  of  Eu- 
rope, and  require  no  man's  courtesy.  But  the 
feeling  is  very  prevalent  among  them  that 
most  art-critics,  Imowing  less  of  pictures  than 
they  ought  to,  seek  to  hide  their  ignorance 
under  a  mask  of  severity;  and  we  wish  mere- 


ly to  indicate  the  spirit  which  we  Intend  shall 
animate  our  own  critidsm. 


Tnx  most  striking  Art  feature  of  the  Fall 
and  Winter,  is  the  great  interest  suddenly 
manifested  by  the  New  York  public  in  water- 
colors.  Heretofore  this  beautiful  art  has  been 
under  adond  in  America,  and  those  who  have 
attempted  to  make  it  popular  have  met  with 
nothing  but  discouragement.  Until  this  Fall 
the  number  of  artists  who  had  seemingly 
given  themselves  to  water-color,  might  be  told 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  In  this  city  there 
were  but  two  or  three  men — the  Hills,  &ther 
and  son,  and  Charles  Parsons— who  could  with 
justice  be  called  water-colorists,  and  neither 
of  them  received,  until  very  Utely,  the  recog- 
nition due  him.  True,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hills  this  was  partly  owing  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  style  ;  but  the  subjects  chosen 
by  Mr.  Parsons  were  not  as  are  always  popu- 
lar in  oil-paintings.  His  treatment  was  broad 
and  natural,  and  entirdy  fVee  from  the  idio- 
syncrasies that  offended  people  in  the  work  of 
the  Hills  ;  yet  his  finest  efforts  renudned  on 
his  hands,  and  indeed  were  scarcely  noticed 
when  exhibited.  To  the  Artists'  Fund  Sodety 
of  this  dty  bdongs  the  credit  of  bringing  wa- 
ter-colors, for  the  first  tame,  in  an  attractive 
and  striking  light  before  the  public  Many 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  impressions 
made  by  the  fine  collection  in  the  East  Room  of 
the  National  Academy  Building,  last  Winter, — 
the  first  large  collection  of  water-colors  ever 
formed  in  this  country.  Out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  works  on  exhibition  in  that  room,  not 
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more  thaf.  a  dozen  could  be  classed  ercn  as 
second  rate ;  yet  their  qnnlities  of  tone  and 
color  were  so  admirable  and  attractive,  thatllie 
oil-paintings  in  the  exhibition  were  quite  neg- 
lected in  their  favor. 

From  this  beginning,  grew  the  first  concert- 
ed cflorta  of  our  Artists,  to  found  a  Water- 
color  school  in  America.  Seeing  the  great  in- 
terest excited  by  really  good  work,  and  famil- 
iar with  the  capabilities  of  the  art,  a  few  of 
them  met  together  last  Spring,  and  formed 
the  American  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colors.  The  list  of  members  included  some 
of  our  best-known  painters  in  oil, — Samuel 
Colman,  William  Hart,  R.  S.  Giflford,  F.  M. 
H.  De  Haas,  J.  F.  Cooper,  J.  G.  Brown,  E. 
Leutze  and  others.  At  present,  the  number  of 
members  is  not  far  from  fifty.  The  Society 
resolved,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  to  hold 
an  exhibition  in  December,  and  to  spend  the 
Summer  in  making  preparations  for  it  The 
necessity  of  going  to  press  early,  compels  us 
to  defer  to  our  next  number  a  ftiU  description 
of  this  exhibition ;  but  we  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing,  in  the  studios  of  several  of  the 
members,  the  fruits  of  their  Summer  studies, 
much  as  we  had  expected  from  the  skill  and 
{genius  of  such  men  as  Colman,  Williams, 
Hart,  De  Haas,  the  Farrars,  H.  R.  Newman 
and  others,  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  success.  Colman,  who  is 
President  of  the  Society,  has  thrown  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work,  and  has  produc- 
ed a  largo  number  of  water-colors,  which 
for  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  art,  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  of  English  work.  The 
success  of  William  Hart  is  no  less  pronounc- 
ed. This  artist  spent  the  whole  Summer  and 
Fall  among  the  Maine  Mountains,  working  al- 
tojjether  in  water-color,  most  of  the  time  out 
of  doors,  and  has  brought  back  to  the  city  a 
pcries  of  sketches  and  finished  drawings  of 
astonishing  variety  and  excellence.  Many  of 
them  surpass  any  thing  he  has  ever  done  in 
oil,  especially  in  the  expression  of  sunlight 
and  atmosphere.  One  of  these,  a  large  coast 
scene,  the  time  sunset,  is,  we  think,  one  of  the 
finest  water-colors  ever  painted  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  But  we  must  defer  particular 
criticism  until  our  next  number. 

A  very  erroneous  impression  prevails  in  this 
country  in  regard  to  the  durability  of  water- 
colors.  The  truth  is,  they  are  not  more  liable 
to  change  than  oil-paintings.  They  may  fade 
a  trifle,  after  long  exposure  to  light,  jnst  as  oil 
paintings  darken  ;  but  in  most  cases,  the 
change  is  hardly,  perceptible.  Another  erro- 
neous impression  affects  artists  only.  It  is 
that  working  in  water-colors  injures  the  eye 
for  working  in  oil.  Wo  have  the  testimony  of 
the  greatest  men  in  English  Art  to  show  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  most  celebrated  wa- 
tcr-colorists  have  been  equally  celebrated  in 
oil-painting. 


— ^Tn«  National  Academy  of  Detign  have 
wisely  inaugurated  Fall  and  Whiter  Exhibi- 
tions; one  of  the  advantages  of  thb  arrange- 
ment will  be  an  opportunity  for  the  artists  to 
sell  their  pictures  without  recourse  to  brokers, 
as  is  the  case  in  Europe,  where  the  best  paint- 
ings are  bought  directly  from  the  walls  of  the 
annual  exhibitions.  The  opening  reception 
evening  of  the  season  was  Nov.  14th,  which 
was  perhaps  a  little  too  early  to  ensure  a  full 
exhibition  of  new  paintings.  Many  of  the 
artists  were  still  in  the  country,  and  the  few 
who  had  returned  had  scarcely  begun  to  get 
their  studios  in  order  for  Fall  and  Winter 
work.  The  Academy  wer«  therefore  .compel- 
led to  suspend  for  the  winter  season  their  rule 
in  regard  to  pictures  that  have  been  exhibited, 
and  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces  on  their  walls  with 
works  long  familiar  to  the  public.  Between 
two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  pic- 
tures were  exhibited  on  the  opening  night. 
As  a  whole,  the  exhibition  was  inferior  to 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  the  rooms 
of  the  National  Academy;  a  defect  which 
may  be  avoided  in  the  future,  by  postponing 
the  opening  until  the  first  or  the  middle  of 
December. 


Tde  Artists'  Fund  Society  opened  their 
Annual  Exhibition  Nov  11th,  at  Putnum's 
gallery,  661  Broadway.  Disappointed  of  ob- 
taining a  large  gallery  tliis  year,  the  National 
Academy  building  bein  closed  against  them  on 
account  of  the  new  arrangement  for  Winter  ex- 
hibitions, they  were  compelled  to  move  into 
pretty  close  quarters,  and  limit  their  exhibi- 
tion to  works  contributed  by  the  members  of 
the  Society.  Paintings  by  Gifford,  Darley, 
Hennessy,  Beard,  Hicks,  Lang,  and  other 
well-known  artists,  gave  character  to  the  ex- 
hibition. Gifford's  "New  Jersey  Coast " — a 
long  stretch  of  sandy  beach  with  a  dreamy 
summer  sky  and  still  dreamier  summer  sea — 
drew  every  body  to  it  by  the  charm  of  its 
loveliness.  Darley's  water-color  sketches  were 
interesting  in  themselves,  and  as  showing  tho 
power  of  the  artist  over  material  which  he  has 
just  begun  to  work  in.  Beard^s  contribution 
was  a  painting  of  bearish  humor,  which  hard- 
ly did  him  justice,  either  as  to  wit,  or  execu- 
tion. Hubbard  had  two  exquisite  bits  of 
mountun  scenery,  beau tifhl  in  sentiment  and 
execution.  One  of  the  most  vigorous  paintings 
in  the  exhibition  was Hennessy's  "Fire in  the 
City  at  Night,*'  the  strongest  and  most  man- 
ly piece  of  work  we  have  ever  seen  fh)m  his 
hands  in  a  long  time.  Boughton'stwo  contri- 
butions—" Forget  Me  Not,"  and  "  A  LitUe 
Quiet  Practice" — attracted  much  attention, 
as  did  also  Warren's  "Hotel  Sirena,"  and 
"  Women  of  Central  America."  The  progress 
exhibited  by  this  artist  is  very  marked.  His 
pictures  this  year  show  a  decidq^  advance 
over  those  of  the  last  year,  in  respect  to  feeling 
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tud  execation.  Among  the  other  noticeable 
pioturcs  in  the  collection,  may  be  mentioned 
the  "Lover'a  Letter  Box,"  by  A.  Jones; 
"  Feeding  the  Chickens,"  by  Thomas  Hicks ; 
"  New  Hampshire  Scenery,"  by  David  John- 
son ;  **  Meditation,"  by  Louis  Lang,  and  "  The 
Haunted  House  "  (a  misnomer;  by  the  way), 
by  W.  S.  Sontagg. 


The  Brooklyn  Art  Atsoeiation  held  its  sev- 
enth Annual  reception  Nov.  20th,  at  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Mumo.  The  exhibition 
of  paintings  was  large  and  unusunlly  interest- 
ing. We  understand  that  this  flourishing 
Society  intend  the  erection  of  a  handsome 
Academy  of  Design,  to  contain  a  permanent 
free  picture-galleiy,  where  the  artists  of 
Brooklyn  and  other  cities  can  exhibit  their 
works  on  sale,  free  of  all  expense. 

William  Paob  opened  an  exhibition  of  his 
works  early  in  November,  in  the  large  hall  of 
the  Tenth  street  Studio  Building.  Notwith- 
standing their  many  admirable  qualities  as 
paintings,  Mr.  Page's  pictures  are  deservedly 
unpopular.  He  paints,  as  Lamb  threatened 
to  write,  for  antiquity.  Can't  he  realize  the 
fact  that,  as  Titian  lived  and  painted  for  his 
own  age,  it  is  the  part  of  modern  artists  to 
live  and  paint  for  theirs?  Why  should  he 
waste  his  genius  and  knowledge  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  call  up  the  ghost  of  Titian's  art  to 
\-ivIfy  his  own?  The  age  of  Venuses  is  past, 
as  a  man  of  Mr.  Page's  ability  ought  to  know, 
and  people  demand  something  nearer  to  the 
interests  and  ideas  of  their  own  time. 

— Faoxaxi  has  painted  a  fine  portrait  of 
Gen.  Sheridan,  another  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
and  is  at  work  on  another  of  Madame  Bls- 
tori's  charming  daughter,  Bianca.  These  in- 
teresting portraits,  with  other  fine  products 
of  the  artist's  talent,  may  be  seen  at  his  stu- 
dio, No.  43  East  Twelfth  street. 

—Church  sailed  for  Europe  in  November,  in- 
tending to  pass  the  winter  in  Syria.  He  has 
painted  two  superb  tropical  landscapes  during 
the  summer. 

— ^BxsPHAir,  the  popular  and  skilful  animal 


painter  of  Philadelphia,  has  removed  to  this 
city,  and  opened  a  studio  at  the  corner  of  Tenth 
street  and  Broadway. 

— Cbopsxt  has  removed  his  studio  to  the 
apartments  adjoining  Putnam's  gallery. 

— Lano's  art  school  is  reopened  at  his  stu- 
dio, oorner  of  Twenty-eighth  street  and  Broad- 
way.   It  is  deservedly  popular. 

— Beabd  has  finished  a  very  clever  and  char- 
acteristic comic  picture  called  "The  Old 
Woman  who  Lived  in  a  Shoe." 

— Lb  Cleab  has  made  an  excellent  portrait 
of  Mr.  West,  formerly  I'rincipal  of  the  Rut- 
gers Institute. 

— Launt  Thompson  has  finished  the  colossal 
model  of  his  bust  of  Bryant,  for  the  Central 
Park.    It  is  to  be  cast  in  bronze. 

— OREBTfOuon's  ideal  bust  of  "Ileloise"  has 
been  offered  for  sale,  owing  to  the  straight- 
ened oironmstances  of  the  owner,  for  whom  it 
was  executed  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  ^ 

—Mb,  W.  T.  Blodgett,  of  this  city,  has 
just  received  a  fine  crayon  portrait  of  the  poet 
Browning,  drawn  for  him  by  Mr.  Samuel  Law- 
rence, of  London. 

— A  SON  of  Mr.  Irving  Van  Wart  has  mod- 
elled a  fine  bust  of  his  grandfather,  who  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Washington  Irving,  which  is 
on  exhibition  at  the  picture  store  of  Mr. 
Schaus. 

— Wenzler  has  finished  an  elaborate  land- 
scape, with  a  rare  effect  of  light,  the  scene  of 
which  is  at  Bethel,  Maine,  where  William 
Hart  mode  his  magnificent  studies  in  water 
color  this  summer.  The  work  of  these  art- 
ists is  very  dissimilar,  yet  each  is  beautiful 
and  admirable. 

— Cranoh  has  made  some  fine  studies  of 
Hudson  Biver  scenery  this  summer,  and  is  put- 
ting several  of  the  best  in  water-color. 

— Shattuok's  most  important  work  this  win- 
ter is  a  large  and  beautiful  landscape  called 
"  October  hi  the  White  Mountains."  Only,  we 
are  becoming  a  little  tired  of  the  everlasting 
repetition  ot  motives,  color,  and  sentiment  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  this  artist ;  these 
might  be  pardoned  in  a  man  of  inferior  pow- 
ers, but  Shattuck  cannot  plead  this  excuse. 


MUSIC. 


The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York 
has  signalized  the  opening  of  its  twenty- 
sixth  season  by  the  election  of  a  new 
President,  and  that  from  the  ranks  nei- 
ther of  professional  musicians  nor  of  artists 
bnt  of  amateurs.  The  former  incnmbonta  of 
the  presidential  chair  have  all  been  profession- 
al men  musically,  and  this  departure  from  a 
rale  of  twenty-five  years' observance  has  cre- 
ated some  sensation  in  musical  circles. 

The  new  president  b  Dr.  R.  0.  Doremus, 
the  genial  and  popular  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try at  th^  New  Tork  College   and  Bcllevne 


Medical  College.  The  Doctor  owes  his  elec- 
tion to  his  enviable  social  position  and  taste 
for  music  combined.  The  Society  has  never 
been  in  a  yery  fionrishing  condition  finan- 
cially, and  has  certainly  suffered  latterly  from 
the  increase  of  other  excellent  orchestral  con- 
certs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  increased  int.*rost 
may  be  awakened  through  the  efforts  of  Doc- 
tor Doremus  and  his  friends,  and  that  the 
Society  may  now  meet  with  the  support  it  de- 
serves, although  it  is  a  little  humiliating  to 
see  the  stiff'-necked  adorers  of  classical  music, 
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thus  compelled  to  bow  to  the  popular  dictum 
for  the  sake  of  artiatio  bread  and  butter  I 

The  first  condition  upon  which  the  new 
president  insisted  waa  that  the  orchestra  of 
the  Philharmonic  should  be  increased  to  one 
hundred  members.  This  at  once  places  the 
performances  of  the  Society  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  g^reat  deal  of  competition,  as  no  pri- 
vate concert-manager  could  present  such  an 
array  of  instrumentalists  more  than  a  few 
times  in  one  season,  nor  are  even  that "  few  " 
very  probable. 

True  to  their  promise,  therefore,  the  one 
hundred  members  appeared  in  truly  imposing 
array  at  the  first  rehearsal,  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  on  Friday  afternoon,  October  25,  before 
a  crowded  audience  of  New  York's  fairest  re- 
presentatives. 

It  was  dolightfbl  to  witness  such  a  splendid 
culmination  of  strength  in  artistic  resources 
manifested  by  this  time-honored  Society,  and 
to  compare  it  with  the  brave  but  small  number 
of  instrumentalists  who  used  to  meet  at  the  old 
Apolto  Booms  below  Canal  street  fifteen  years 
sgo.  They  used  to  give  us  good  music  in 
those  sober  old  days,  for  the  music  was  almost 
the  same  they  now  give  us,  but  a  Beethoven 
Bjrmphony  is  a  different  thing  to  our  ears  now 
f^om  what  it  used  to  be,  and  the  "  Pastorale,*' 
by  one  hundred  performers  (and  they  as  fine 
as  any  performers  in  the  world),.  Ah !  who 
shall  blame  us  for  growing  rhapsodical  over  it? 

The  public  rehearsals  of  the  Society  occur 
every  two  weeks  as  formerly,  and  the  concerts 
every  six  weeks.  The  now  terms  for  tickets 
may  not  serve  to  popularize  the  Society,  but 
we  still  agree  with  the  directors  in  their  opin- 
ion that  **  good  music  ought  to  be  paid  for.** 
The  only  question,  with  us,  is,  will  the  public 
pay  for  it  f    We  hope  they  will. 

At  the  first  concert  of  the  Society,  Novem- 
lier  16,  the  Pastorale  Symphony  of  Beethoven, 
Schumann's  **ManfVed"  Overture,  and  Liszt's 
Poenu  Symphoniqvs  "Mazeppa,"  were  the 
orchestral  works.  Mr.  Richard  Hoffman  (pi- 
anist) and  Madam  Camilla  Urso  (violinist) 
were  the  solo  artists. 

Of  course,  from  such  interpreters  nothing 
icss  than  perfection  was  to  be  expected,  nor 
were  such  expectations  disappointed. 

Some  critics  may  whine  about  a  wrong 
*' conception  of  the  composer''  in  the  per- 
formance of  certain  compositions,  and  that 
Madame  Urso  lacks  the  vigor  of  a  Vionxtemps 
is  not  to  be  denied.  But  her  technique  is  so 
admirable  and  her  self-possession  and  expres- 
sion BO  irreproachable,  we  can  excuse  the 
lack  of  the  masculine  element  in  consideration 
ofthe  abundance  and  charm  of  the  feminine, 
so  rare  but  so  touching  among  artists.  Hoff- 
man was,  of  course,  as  splendid  as  ever,  and 
just  as  cold,  but  some  of  the  critics  again 
would  surely  find  fault  if  he  had  introduced 
sentiment  into  Mozart's  concerto.    Neverthe- 


lese,  Mozart  was  not  quite  a  block  either  of 
wood  or  stone. 

The  concert  was  a  brilliant  and  encouraging 
opening  of  the  season.  Carl  Bergman  oon- 
duoted. 

— Thb  PniLHABiroiao  Sooiett  of  Brookltv 
merits  a  few  worda,  although  so  £Eur  behind 
its  New  York  namesake,  as  a  Society  properiy 
BO  considered.  The  N.  Y.  Society  consists 
of  the  performers  themselves,  every  man 
of  whom  takes  a  personal  pride  in  the  success 
of  the  concerts.  In  Brooklyn,  on  the  contrary, 
the  instrumentalists  are  hired  by  a  coterie  of 
men  of  wealth  or  position,  who  dictate  the 
programmes,  and  whose  egregious  ignorance 
about  things  artistic  and  musical,  has  made 
them  the  butt  of  musical  people  for  years. 
Their  first  concert  took  place  at  the  Brook- 
ly  Academy  of  Music  on  Nov.  Otii,  and 
on  the  programme  we  find  the  Benvenuto  OelU- 
ni  overture  of  Berlioz,  put  down  as  "  new," 
when  it  was  one  ofthe  composer's  earliest  suc- 
cesses years  ago ! 

Theodore  Thomas  conducted  in  his  usual 
unimpassioned  style,  and  was  the  recipient 
of  a  "  gold-mounted  ebony  Baton  "  on  the  oc- 
casion, though  for  what  particular  reason  (at 
a  firH  concert)  does  not  appear,  unless  as  an 
excuse  for  some  of  the  Directors  to  make  a 
speech,  a  diversion  which  has  become  quite 
proverbial  with  them,  as  many  as  two  or  three 
having  been  known  to  occur  at  one  concert. 

Thx  Italian  Opera  opened  at  the  New 
York  Academy  on  Sept.  28d.  Both  as  to  gen- 
eral excellence  of  performance,  and  extent  of 
repertoire,  the  season  has  seldom  been  equal- 
led, and  Maretzek  has  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  but  the  public  have  not  responded  as 
expected. 

At  present,  Romeo  i  GivUetta,  is  the  notable 
novelty,  and  creates  a  marked  interest — but, 
is  it  true,  on  the  whole,  that  New  Yorkers  have 
ceased  to  be  greatiy  moved  by  Italian  opera  ? 
and  is  the  management  wise  in  making  it  so 
expensive  ? 

The  principal  Artists  have  been  Mme.  Pa- 
repa-Rosa,  Miss  Hauck,  Signora  Peralta,  Mme. 
Testa,  Signori  Bonconi,  Bellini,  and  Anastasi. 
Our  litUe  Hauck  has  gained  greatiy  in  volume 
of  voice,  and  in  style,  since  last  season,  and  bids 
fair  soon  to  tread  closer  upon  the  heels  of  Miss 
Kellogg,  than  is  likely  to  be  ogreeable  to  this 
last-named  tenadons  eantratrice. 

Bonconi  and  Bellini  have  well  sustained 
their  great  reputations,  the  former  especially, 
in  Don  Giovanni  and  in  Don  Bve^alo, 

— ^Tbb  French  Opxra,  under  the  managerial 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Bateman,  has  made  its 
first  successful  dihut  in  New  York  the  present 
season.  Offenbach's  last  ch^Sonnfare^  La 
Jhtchetee  de  Gerokteinj  has  been  the  mr^*  pew- 
erful  musical  magnet  which  our  city  oould 
boast  for  the  past  two  months. 
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Mdllo.  Toetee  has  been  the  prima  donna, 
and  she  seems  to  have  made  hosts  of  friends 
by  her  many  really  French  and  Frenchy  fas- 
cinations. 

— Hits.  De  Vzbs  gave  an  English  Ballad  con- 
cert on  October  26  at  Irving  Hall,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Simpson  (tenor),  J.  B.  Thomas  (bar- 
itone) and  Pease  the  little  piano-player,  whose 
name  is  generally  fonnd  on  all  the  little  concert- 
bills  of  little  artists.  There  were  about 
seventy-flve  persons  in  the  aadience.  We 
have  rarely  listened  to  any  thing  which  gave 
US  more  pleasore  than  the  duet  singing  of  the 
two  gentlemen  at  this  concert,  and  could  not 
help  regretting  it  was  wasted  ou  so  many 
empty  benches. 

— Hub.  Db  Lubsait,  the  ever  fresh  and  ever 
enthuaiastic  soprano,  had  a  very  handsome 
testimonial  offered  her  at  a  concert  at  Irving 
Hall  on  November  6.    She  was  aided  by  many 


noted  artists,  and  the  ofair  passed  off  with  un- 
usual ^ie^ 

— ^Mb.  Jxbomb  Hopkins,  the  well-known  pi- 
anist, gave  his  first  concert  at  Steinway  Hall  on 
November  4,  for  the  fund  wherewith  to  sup- 
port the  popular  and  democratic  Orpheon  Free 
Choral  and  Choir-Boy  Schools  of  New  York 
and  Newark,  of  which  Mr.  Hopkins  is  the 
founder.  At  this  concert  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
unfortunate  in  his  prima  donna,  Mdlle.  De 
Bruno.  She  was  so  nervous  that  she  failed  to 
do  herself  justice  at  all.  The  other  assistants 
were  the  great  violincellist,  Mr.  F.  Bergner,  and 
the  new  English  baritone,  Mr.  F.  Qough,  both 
of  whom  received  long  and  hearty  applause. 
The  audience  was  conceded  to  be  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  season,  the  hirge  hall  bemg 
filled  in  every  part. 

Musical  doings  elsewhere  will  receive  atten- 
tion hereafter,  as  our  space  may  permit. 


TABLE-TALK. 


Ih  order  to  gratify  our  readers  with  the 
whole  of  the  remarkable  story  called  "Tbb 
Caepimtkb,*'  which  has  been  written  specially 
for  this  season  and  the  present  number  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Ghost,''  several  articles  from 
valued  contributors  are  necessarily  deferred; 
even  though  we  have  added  several  pages  in 
this  number  to  the  ordinary  Magazine  dimen- 
sious.  Probably  fbw  readers  of  "  The  Carpen- 
ter **  will  cavil  at  this  single  deviation  from  the 
rule  limiting  all  contributions  to  a  moderate 
length.  The  peculiar  timeliness  of  this  story, 
as  well  OS  its  power  and  interest,  warrant,  we 
think,  the  unusual  space  it  occupies. 


It  is  a  sad  appendix  to  these  pages  to  add 
the  intelligence,  received  as  the  number  is  go- 
ing to  press,  of  the  death  of  the  poet  Fits 
Gbexwb  Hallbgk.  He  died  at  his  residence  at 
Guilford,  Connecticut,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
•n  the  night  of  the  19th  of  November,  at  the 
ripe  old  sge  of  seventy-two.  Though  his 
health  had  been  somewhat  precarious,  his 
final  illness  was  short.  Within  a  few  weeks 
of  his  death  he  was  in  New  York,  when  he 
complained  of  bdng  unwell,  and  left  for  home 
apporentiy  snffering  Arom  a  odd.  He  has 
poased  from  earth  leaving,  to  be  cherished  by 
his  friends,  a  rich  treasure  of  memories  of  his 
wit,  his  kindness,  his  many  amiable,  social 
qualities ;  while  his  genius,  whatever  succes- 
sors he  may  have,  will  brighten  the  pages  of 
American  literature  to  the  end.  In  our  next 
number  we  shall  speak  of  his  life  and  literary 
career,  and  present  a  portrait  hitherto  unen- 
graved,  after  the  original  drawing  of  the  poet 
by4i9  friend,  the  eminent  sculptor,  Horatio 
Oreenongh. 


SiNOB  the  article  on  a  previous  page, ''  Dick- 
ens in  America,"  was  written,  Mr.  Dickens 
has  landed  safely  in  the  country.  The  avidity 
with  which  the  tickets  for  his  first  series  of 
'*  Beadhigs  "  in  Boston  have  been  taken  up— 
the  eager  admirers  or  speculators  besieging  the 
place  of  sale  on  an  unusually  cold  November 
morning  at  daylight— would  seem  to  indicate 
at  least  a  partial  renewal  of  the  old  '*  Boz  '*  en- 
thusiasm. But,  gentlemen,  spare  ns  the  snob- 
bery. Any  Imgering  hesitation  in  according  the 
author  a  cordial  reception  must  be  dissipated  af- 
ter reading  the  warm-hearted  speech  with 
which,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Amer- 
ica, he  took  leave  of  his  English  friends  at  a 
dinner  presided  over  by  the  novelist  Bulwer— 
for  so  Americans  will  long  prefer  to  call  Lord 
Lytton.  In  this  parting  speech  Dickons,  af- 
ter allusions  to  the  motives  fbr  his  journey  in 
the  repeated  invitations  he  had  received,  spoke 
of  "lus  desire  to  see  for  himself  the  astonishing 
change  and  progress  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
over  there,  to  grasp  the  hands  of  many  fiuth- 
fhl  friends  whom  I  loft  there,  to  see  the  faces 
of  multitudes  of  new  friends  upon  whom  I 
have  never  looked,  and  last,  not  least,  to  use 
my  best  endeavor  to  lay  down  a  third  cable  of 
intercommunication  and  alliance  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New.  Twelve  years  ago, 
(he  continued,)  when  Heaven  knows  I  litUo 
thought  I  should  ever  be  bound  upon  the  voy- 
age which  now  lies  befbre  me,  I  wrote,  in  that 
form  of  my  writings  which  obtains  by  fHr  the 
most  extensive  circulation,  these  words  of  the 
American  nation :  **  I  know  full  well,  what- 
ever littie  moths  my  beaming  eyes  may  have 
descried  in  theirs,  that  they  are  a  kind,  large- 
hearted,  generous  and  great  people.''  Assur- 
edly the  national  vanity  must  be  satisfied. 
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TO  THE  PUBLISHERS. 


▲  LETTER  or  ADVICE. 


We  have  received  the  following  communica- 
tion from  our  old  and  valned  friend,  Sloboie. 
Who  is  Sloboie  ?  Is  it  possible  you  have  never 
heard  of  Sloboie?  Ho  is  a  grand  mediseval 
genius,  somehow  or  other  postponed  into  the 
nineteenth  centnry.  The  Sloboies  entered 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
New  York  with  Colonel  NicoUs.  This  is  what 
he  says — or,  rather,  part  of  it.  He  observes, 
in  his  letter,  that  he  does  not  give  his  county 
and  State  for  fear  all  the  publishers  will  be  after 
him  to  scribble  for  them;  and  he  declares, 
*'  We  Sloboies  hate  writing."  But  the  ideas 
of  authors  and  of  publishers  about  length  dif- 
fer. Wo  therefore  givo  only  extracts,  asking 
him  to  excuse  us. 

Manob  or  Sloboie, 

November  12, 1867. 
0  MY  Putnam, 

I  understand  you  are  about  to  resuscitate 
your  Magazine.  What  madness  possesses 
you  f  But,  if  you  will  be  insane,  let  mo  give 
you  some  crazy  advice.  •  «  ♦ 
Also,  my  dear  P.,  I  hope  you  will  not  suffer 
yourself  to  be  infatuated  with  tliat  absurd 
word — ^Progress.  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
reality.  The  world  shuffles  and  deals  anew, 
occasionally,  to  bo  sure,  but  the  cards  remain 
the  same. 

People  pretend  to  believe  that  things  have 
changed  in  this  country.  Not  so.  That  last 
tine  reminder  of  the  chivalrio  (or  what  men 
without  grandfathers  persist  in  calling  the 
*'  Dark ")  ages,  is  not  dead.  At  all  events, 
we,  the  Sloboies,  don^t  see  it.  And  what  the 
Sloboies  do  not  see  is  not  worth  seeing, 
•  •  »  «  » 

I  think,  in  regard  to  Finance,  it  would  bo 
wise  to  confine  your  articles  to  a  simple  reitera- 
tion of  the  statement  that,  though  a  magaano 
may  be  started,  it  can  not  be  kept  up  without 
money,  and  that,  though  you  look  upon  a  sub- 
scription to  your  enterprise  as  a  great  compli- 
ment, the  payment  of  the  cash  triples  the 
obligation.  You  may  have  observed  that  the 
country  newspapers  (the  true  mirrors  and  ex- 
ponents of  public  sentiment),  have  already 
discovered  the  judidousness  of  thus  treating 
this  vital  subject.  In  fact,  who  can  be  sup- 
posed to  give  any  competent  advice  about  the 
finances  of  the  nntion  that  does  not  attend  to 
his  own? 


better  avoid  it,  altogether.  If,  indeed,  you 
could  find  an  indigenous  "  Proverbial  Philoso- 
pher "  to  thread  together  all  the  wit  and  wis- 
dom contained  in  **Bartlott's  Dictionary  of 
Americanisms,"  I  think  ho  would  make  a  pro- 
digious hit.  But  two  such  geniuses  in  one 
nge  would  be  too  much  to  expect. 

•  •  »  »  » 
Eschew  Politics.  The  only  object  of  deal- 
ing in  them  is  to  secure  what  we  old  Norman 
French  used  to  call  a  dUniiU.  But  things  are, 
just  now,  in  so  peculiarly  delicate  a  condition, 
and  people  are  getting  so  in  a  way  of  thinking 
for  themselves  lately,  that  really  you  are  only 
like  to  got  yourself  into  a  scrape  and  pleaae 
nobody.  Take  my  advice,  and  let  them 
alone.  The  Sloboies  have  flourished  mode- 
rately through  many  generations,  by  holding 
always  to  the  simple  but  suffldent  maxim, 
**  Things  are  very  well  as  they  are." 

»  •  »  »  • 

I  would  not  have  much  Scientific  discussion. 
It  offends  a  large  dass  of  religious  minds. 
«  »  *  •  « 

As  to  Fiction— save  yourself  something  in 
this  particular  by  republishing  the  quarterly 
reports  of  the  great  railroad  oompanies  to 
their  stockholders,  and  the  annual  statements 
furnished  to  the  comptroller  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  New  York  by  various  corporations. 
You  might  vary  them  once  in  a  while  with 
the  worst  cases  of  the  Police  Courts. 

*  *  »  •  • 
Above  all,  my  dear  P.,  avoid  wit  in  your 

magazine.  How  many  magazines  have  we 
seen  swamped  by  tco  much  wit  1  What  the 
great  public  craves  is  humdrum.  That^s  the 
thing  that  goes.  It  always  was  so,  even  in 
the  good  old  times.  You  want,  as  Captain 
Cattle  expresses  it,  "  solid  chunks  of  wisdom," 
wheeled  along  in  a  good,  stoady-going  style ; 
and  if  you  could  rake  up  a  contributing  Buns- 
by  or  two,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  you. 
In  default  of  such,  1*11  tell  you— when  you  get 
very  hard  up  for  an  artide,  apply  to  me,*  and 
I  will  write  it.  I  think,  at  six  months*  notice, 
I  could  furnish  one,  fWl  of  philosophical,  ar- 
chffiological,  critical,  and  statistical  interest 
Bemembcr,  now.  Only  give  me  time. 
Yours  ever, 

Eaimond  Sloboie. 
P.8.— I  have  many  other   things   to  say, 
which  I  defer  to  a  future  opportunity.! 


About  Poetic  matter  I  do  not  know  what  to 
•ny  to  you.    I  think,  on  the  whole,  you  had 


*  We  have  done  so. 

t  We  fear  we  shall  hare  to  repress  B.  S. 
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TOO  TRUE— A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER  in. 

TBS  RORT  Oy  OOimT  XOXISBBBO. 

Thb  Camerons  had  forsaken  the  din- 
ing-room for  the  cool  porch.  The  river 
was  now  as  pink  as  the  roses  which  hung 
on  the  trellis ;  a  soft  wind  was  rising, 
so  that  namberless  little  sails  flattered 
like  doves  over  the  water;  a  £preat 
steamer  panted  by,  on  its  way  down 
from  Albany ;  a  dark  line  of  shadow  lay 
under  the  Highlands;  the  green  lawn 
grew  more  rich  and  velvety  in  the  hori- 
zcmtal  light— the  faces  of  the  women 
more  beautifhl. 

Mr.  Cameron  sat  on  a  rustic  sofa,  his 
wife  by  his  side,  and  Milla  in  his  lap, 
her  face,  mrasually  pale,  drooping  lan- 
gnidly  on  his  shoulder.  Robbie  was  on 
tiie  steps,  whittling  out  a  miniature 
yacht,  taking  for  his  pattern  that  of 
their  neighbor  Grizzle,  which  was  now 
lying  at  a  little  dock,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Grizzle  lawn,^K)r  what  would  have 
been  the  foot,  had  not  the  unsparing 
iron-horse  cut  off  its  toes.  The  lovers 
were  pacing  slowly  back  and  forth, 
Elizabeth  still  wearing  her  myrtle  fillet. 

*'  I  should  think  Grizzle  junior  would 
be  out  with  his  yacht  to-night.  Perhaps 
he's  afraid  of  her,  since  he  got  knocked 
overboard  the  other  day,"  said  Robbie. 

^'  He  knows  as  much  about  sailing  as 
he  does  about  playing  the  flute,"  laughed 
VOL.  I. — 10 


Lissa.  '*  Hark  I  we  are  doomed  to  an- 
other serenade ! " 

"  Horrible  I  how  can  you  laugh.  Bet- 
tine?"  exclaimed  Dassel.  *^I  wonder 
if  that  fellow  is  to  annoy  you  all  summer 
with  that  outrageous  flute.  There  ought 
to  be  an  asylum,  where  people  who  will 
insist  upon  learning  to  play  the  flute  and 
bugle  in  the  open  air,  could  be  shut  up 
in  an  enclosed  place,  far  firom  all  other 
human  habitation." 

**  The  joke  of  it  is,"  added  Robbie, 
^^  that  he  does  it  on  purpose  to  interest 
Lissa.  It^s  the  way  he  has  chosen  to 
make  his  passion  known." 

"  Nonsense  I " 

"You  needn't  deny  it,  Lissa.  You 
know  it  as  well  as  L  He's  smitten—- bad- 
ly. If  you'd  break  a  hole  in  the  hedge, 
you'd  see  him  sitting  at  this  end  of  their 
veranda,  rolling  his  eyes  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  redder  than  ever  with  blowing 
so  much." 

"  If  that's  the  case,  it's  a  wonder  you 
don't  encourage  him,  Bettine.  Half  a 
million  is  not  to  be  won  every  day,"  and 
Dassel's  blue  eyes  looked  into  those  of 
the  girl  to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  to- 
read  the  effect  of  his  light  remark. 

"I  have  aU  I  want  in  this  world,. 
Louis." 

"Thank  you,  Bettine;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  like  money.  It's  extremely  un- 
comfortable to  have  to  do  without  it- 
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Think  of  that  fool  over  the  fence, — as 
incapable  of  receiving  any  polish  as  a 
boiled  beet.  Yet  he  will  have  influence. 
Already  they  run  after  him,  because  he 
has  money,  and  spends  it  freely.  That 
is  the  sort  of  people  who  rule  in  America. 
Blood,  culture,  ability,  go  for  notiiing. 
Sometimes  I  get  tired  of  this  country. 
You  have  no  aristocracy, — ^that  is  your 
boast.  Why,  my  dear  child,  you  have 
the  most  cruel,  tyrannical  aristocracy  on 
earth  I  A  hog-merchant,  when  be  sells 
enough  pork,  can  put  his  foot  on  the 
neck  of  a  gentleman/' 

**  Don't  make  us  worse  than  we  are, 
Louis,"  said  Mr.  Cameron,  who  had 
been  listening.  *^  There  is  a  class  which 
is  not  made  up  of  the  suddenly  rich, 
and  which  pays  no  homage  to  tiio 
money-kings." 

**  19  either  does  it  receive  homage.  I 
think  you  are  mistaken  in  saying  there 
is  a  dam^  Mr.  Cameron.  Isolated  cases 
of  people  who  preserve  their  self-respect, 
there  may  be.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
wealthiest  are  the  most  honored ;  and, 
unfortunately  for  the  tone  of  society 
here,  these  usually  are  plebeians,  with  no 
traditions  of  what  ladies  and  gentlemen 
should  be.  In  Europe,  if  a  man  has 
blood,  and  education,  he  may  be  as 
poor  as  a  church-mouse,  but  he  will  be 
treated  as  an  equal  by  those  whose  fine 
instincts  enable  them  to  recognize  his 
claims." 

*'  You  are  too  sensitive,  Louis ;  some 
one  has  been  wounding  your  pride." 

"Fm  insulted  every  day,  as  far  as 
that  goes,  Mr.  Cameron.  I  am  poor ;  I 
work  for  a  living ;  and  the  men  who 
employ  me  are  too  ignorant  to  appre- 
ciate my  claims  to  consideration.  I 
wish  /  had  money, — ^it  is  dull,  getting 
along  without  it." 

"Why,  then,  marry  Mr.  Grizzle's 
daughter,"  laughed  Elizabeth, — "  follow 
the  advice  you  gave  me." 

"  Has  he  a  daughter  t " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Robbie, "  but  she's 
just  eleven,  so  you  will  have  to  leave 
her  to  mcy  Mr.  DasseL  Otherwise,"  he 
added,  soUo  voce^  ^  m  warrant  he'd  be 
after  her,  notwithstanding  he's  caught 
•  ourLissa." 


"Louis  would  marry  no  one  who 
was  not  a  lady,"  said  Milla. 

"  Then  Fd  recommend  him  to  Camille 
Bulbous,"  and  Robbie  chuckled ;— "  she's 
large  and  white  and  waxy,  like  her 
father.  She  has  a  most  imposing  man- 
ner. But  it  don't  impose  on  me ;  for, 
when  she  called  on  mamma,  she  talked 
of  nothing  but  her  *  servants,'  and  what 
horrid  creatures  they  were.  *  You  don't 
know  what  you  escape  in  not  keeping  a 
butler  and  a  footman,  and  a  French 
dressing-maid,  Mrs.  Cameron,  and  the 
gloves  they  make  way  with  is  frightfuL 
We've  dinnissed  three  butlers  in  as 
many  months,  for  obtaining  false  hejs 
to  papa's  wine-cellar,  and  giving  parties 
to  the  neighbors'  servants  every  ni^tt 
when  we've  gone  out.  And  Matilda 
wears  my  best  dresses  to  'em,  I  know ; 
for  I  found  an  enormous  wine-stain  on 
my  rose-colored  satin,  and  had  to  take 
out  a  whole  gore.  I'd  have  sent  her 
kiteing  that  minute,  for  my  temper  was 
quite  upset ;  but  she  makes  these  three 
loops  in  my  hair  exquisitely,  and  I  felt 
that  I  amid  not  spare  her.  ImH  it  a 
trial,  Mrs.  Cameron  9 ' — and  then  mam- 
ma answered  very  quietly,  *  that,  as  she 
only  kept  three  servants,  and  had 
changed  none  of  them  for  the  last  ten 
years,  she  was  hardly  competent  to 
jud^.'  That  took  Miss  Bulbous  down 
a  peg ;  for  ten  years  ago  her  mother  was 
doing  her  own  work,  and  I  could  see 
that  it  put  her  in  mind  of  it.  She 
arose  and  said  their  span  of  black  horses 
were  so  fiery  they  wouldn't  stand  over 
^ye  minutes,  and  she  sailed  out  like  a 
three-master."— Robbie  was  whittling 
out  his  yacht,  and  naturally  gave  a 
nautical  turn  to  his  figures  of  speedi. 

"  You  talk  too  much,"  said  his  mo> 
ther. 

"  I  know  it,  and  I  beg  your  pardcm. 
Lady  Cameron.  But,  mayn't  I  just  tell 
what  Susie  Qrizzle  told  me,  over  the 
hedge,  that  same  afternoon,  that  Miss 
Bulbous  said  to  her  mamma  9 " 

"  If  it's  *  over  the  hedge,'  it  can't  be 
'  under  the  rose ; '  but,  you  must  not 
betray  private  conversation." 

"  It  won't  do  a  Hi  of  harm,  and  I 
want  to  betray  it,  dreadfhUy.    She  said 
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'  flfae  called  on  na,  because  we  belonged 
to  the  first  funilies;  we  weien^  r&rj 
mhy  bat  we  wer»  aristocratic ;  aoiae  of 
onr  relatives  in  Sootland  were  lords  and 
ladies,  and  tbe  law  was  a  yery  genteel 
prolessioB;  it  placed  a  person  quite  on 
an  equality  with  a  broker  I'  Then 
Busied  mother  declared  she  was  quite 
afiraidof  us, — we  had  so  many  books 
and  picters,  and  knew  so  much,  it 
made  her  uncomfortable.  But  I'  she 
added,  *  Sam's  dead  struck  with  Mias 
Slisabeth,  and  I  s^oee  we'll  have  to  be 
sociable  on  his  account.'  Then  Miss 
Bulbous  hinted  that  she  thought  Bam 
could  do  better^  as  Miss  Oameron  was 
pfetty  enou^,  but  had  no  style.  She'd 
adrise  his  mother  not  to  encourage  iU 
If  Mr.  Grizzle,  junior,  wanted  to  reflect 
credit  on  his  position,  he  ought  to  get 
hkn  a  stylUh  wife.  He  would  hare  no 
troid>le,  for,  if  she  did  say  it,  Mister  Sam 
was  quite  a  fayorite  in  society." 

^  And  Susie  told  you  all  this  ?  She 
must  be  a  queer  child." 

^  She's  a  little  imp',  father.  Smart, 
and  fhll  of  miachief.  I  didn't  want  her 
to  talk  to  me,  but  she  would  do  it  &b» 
told  me  Sam  had  bought  a  flute  because 
he  had  heard  that  Hiss  Cameran  was 
fimdof  musia" 

The  dismal  wailing  of  that  dolorous 
instrument  sidU  floated  oyer  the  hedge, 
at  this  instant  rising  into  such  an  ab- 
surd dimax  of  discord  that  tiie  fam- 
ily groaned  and  laughed  in  concert. 

"Where's  my  hat?"  cried  DaaseL  "I 
must  get  away  from  this.  Better  the 
nitfB  hum  than  the  diyine  silmice  of  a 
place  like  this,  intruded  upon  by  the 
brayii^  of  an  ass." 

"JDoes  it  irritate  you,  for  others  to 
admire  your  Lissa?"  asked  Milla.  "And 
would  you  run  away,  leaying  her  to  bear 
her  afflictions  alone  ?  Don't  be  selfish, 
Louis." 

"  That's  asking  me  not  to  be  human, 
MUIa.  Seriously,  thot^h,  I  must  get 
back  to  town  early,  to-night,  which 
brings  me  to  tdllng  my  bad  news,— at 
lesst,  bad  to  myselt" 

The  loyers  paused  in  their  promenade, 
befbre  the  bench  where  the  parents  were 
seated^  Dassel  addressing  himself  to  Mr. 


Oameron,  and  Lissa  looking  up  anx- 
iously into  his  face. 

"What  is  it,  Louis?" 

"I  haye  been  here  six  hours,  and 
haye  not  yet  mustered  courage  to  tell 
Bettine  that  I  must  start  for  St.  Louis, 
within  a  week,  to  be  gone,  it  may  pos- 
sibly be,  for  a  month." 

"  To  St  Louis  ?  this  hot  summer  wea- 
ther !  Why,  Louis,  it  will  kill  you.  Ton 
are  not  accustomed  to  so  hot  a  climate." 

She,  who  was  so  chary  of  her  demon- 
stEEtions  of  feeling,  clung  to  his  ana 
with  a  sudden  close  grasp,  as  if  she 
would  not  let  him  go. 

"  Buainesa,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Borden  &  Do  Witt  think 
they  are  on  the  track  of  those  stolen 
goods.  They  belieye  them  to  be  in  St 
Louis.  I  am  to  go,  yery  quietly,  to  that 
city,  obtain  the  aid  of  a  detectiye  there, 
and  follow  up  the  due.  They  trust  the 
matter  to  me,  because  they  belieye  I  can 
manage  it  better  than  most  men.  It 
will  be  a  change  to  me.  Ido  not  dislike 
the  idea  of  the  journey ;  though  Bettine, 
here,  seems  inclined  to  summon  up 
perils*  If  only  you  were  ready  to  go 
with  mal "  he  whispered  to  her,  "  then 
my  only  objection  would  be  remoyed. 
But  we  are  not  ready  for  that,  Bettine." 

"  I  should  not  fear  the  climate  for  the 
next  few  weeks.  What  reason  has  the 
firm  to  suppose  the  stolen  goods  are  out 
there  ? "  said  Mr.  Cameron. 

"You  remember  I  haye  frequently 
mentioned  a  rdatiye  of  mine  who  came 
from  Germany,  and  established  a  silk- 
store  in  St  Louis?  Hesfing  of  the 
robbery  perpetrated  in  our  house,  he 
wrote  to  me  tha^  some  goods  had  been 
ofiered  to  him  under  suqaidous  circum- 
stances ;  and  that,  if  the  firm  thought 
best,  he  would  hold  the  negotiation 
pending  until  they  could  send  on  an 
agent  to  examine  into  the  affair.  From 
&is  description  of  the  silks,  the  firm 
belieye  them  to  haye  been  taken  &om 
their  warehouse;  the  laces  also  are, 
probably,  in  the  same  place.  If  I  suc- 
ceed in  recoyering  them,  I  shall  haye 
the  reward,  which  is  a  thousand  dollars, 
to  aid  us  in  going  to  housekeeping, 
Bettine.   The  other  two  firms  for  whom 
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I  conespond,  are  al  present  aijoying 
their  idle  seaeon,  and  have  no  objectiona 
to  sparing  me  for  a  month ;  so,  I  have 
oonckided  to  go.'' 

EHzabeih  still  dmig  to  his  arm ;  her 
mother  gaye  her  an  affectionate  glance ; 
but  no  one  heard  the  sigh  which  Milla 
smothered  in  her  father's  breast 

''  It  is  strange,"  mused  Dassel,  look- 
ing out  dreamily  on  the  darkening  river, 
*^  what  mere  spider's-webe  will  sometimes 
hang  a  man  I  It  is  no  wonder  that 
criminals  never  feel  safe  to  enjoy  the 
fruits^  of  their  guilt.  They  know  not 
at  what  moment,  through  what  unex- 
pected chance,  they  may  hear  the  click 
of  the  prison-door  shutting  upon  them, 
or  feel  the  noose  about  their  necks. 
Some  trifle,  which  no  cunning  could 
have  foreseen,  will  betray  them.  I  have 
a  morbid  taste  for  tracing  out  extra- 
(»rdinary  cases  of  crime,  and  learning 
9»hat  was  the  careless  footprint  left  un- 
oovered,  or  whose  was  the  eye  of  fi&te 
gleaming  upon  the  unsuspected,  whidi 
led  finally  to  detection  and  expotura 
You  would  be  astonished  to  find  how 
often,  as  I  have  said,  a  spider's-web  will 
be  strong  enough  to  hang  a  man.  Sit 
you  down,  Bettine,"  he  added,  giving 
her  a  chair,  while  he  walked,  restlessly, 
up  and  down  the  porch. 

Robbie's  eyes  followed  him.  It  was 
too  dark  now  for  him  to  continue  his 
work  upon  the  yadit.  The  moon  was 
coming  up  through  the  purple  twilight, 
large  and  full  A  pillar  of  silver  top- 
pled and  fell  across  the  river.  The  in- 
creasing white  lustre  of  the  moonlight 
took  all  the  color  out  of  Uie  grouped 
faces,  giving  them,  instead  of  bloom,  a 
sort  of  weird  radiance. 

"  You  want  to  tell  a  story,"  said  Rob- 
bie, his  eyes  still  watdung  Dassel's,— 
*<  you're  as  restless  as  the  Ancient  Ma- 
riner." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  boy  f  ^ 
—the  young  man  ceased  his  Walk, 
speaking  in  a  startled  voice, — then, 
laughing  lightly,  "you  have  guessed 
right.  Master  Robbie.  I  was  struggling 
against  the  desire  to  tell  a  tale  brought 
vividly  before  me  by  the  subject  under 
discussion.    TeU  me  which  is  the  wed- 


ding-guest, and  I  will  at  once  button- 
hole him,  for  I  shall  have  no  rest  till 
the  murder  is  out, — ^premising,  however, 
that,  unlike  the  Ancient  Mariner,  I  am 
not  the  hero  of  my  own  story,"  and 
drawing  a  chair  beside  Elizabeth's,  he 
added — 

"If  I  tarry  to  tell  it,  I  shall  miss  the . 
next  train." 

"It  is  not  yet  nine  o'clock,"  said 
Lissa,and  "teU  iti  tell  iti"  said  aU 
the  others. 

Sam  Grizzle  had,  apparently,  choked 
himself  on  his  ownfiute,  and  expired  in 
a  splutter  of  over-due  notes,  so  that  noth- 
ing disturbed  the  moonlit  silence  but 
the  low  lapse  of  the  river,  as  Louis  Dam- 
sel, in  a  musing  tone,  as  if  recalling  the 
incidents,  one  by  one,  began  his  story : 

Do  you  remember  my  ever  mention- 
ing my  Mend  Count  Eonisbergt  I 
presume  not,  for  of  late  years  I  have 
dropped  his  name  from  my  tongue,  as  I 
have  his  Mendship  from  my  heart  Yet, 
there  was  a  time  when  Earl  and  I  were 
like  brothers.  You  know,  in  Germany, 
men  are  not  ashamed  to  fall  in  love 
with  each  other.  We  have  warm  hearts ; 
and  our  manners  do  not  hold  too  stiff 
a  rein  upon  them.  So  that  the  attadi- 
ment  between  Elarl  and  myself  waa 
well  understood  by  our  acquaintancea. 

He  was  of  higher  rank  than  I,  and 
had  more  wealth,  for,  as  I  have  told 
you,  my  strug^es  for  the  Rq>ublic 
impoverished  me  almost  in  my  boy- 
hood ;  but,  we  sympathized  politically, 
and  once,  when  I  was  in  great  straits, 
he  offered  me  a  home  and  concealment 
in  the  most  secluded  of  his  numerooa 
houses,  a  castle  quite  inaccessible  to 
conunon  travellers,  but  a  most  ddight- 
ftd  spot  in  summer,  from  its  high  po- 
sition among  the  mountains. 

The  Count  always  passed  his  summers 
at  Baden-Baden,  remaining  as  long  as 
there  were  any  visitors  to  keep  him 
company  in  his  nightly  sittings  at  the 
gaming  tables,— for  here  was  his  fault 
He  had  acquired  a  passion  for  that  uni- 
versal stimulus  to  watering-place  life. 
This  did  not  disturb  my  liking  for  him, 
but,  rather,  excited  my  pity,  and  many 
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w^t;  the  plain  expodtulations  he  had  to 
listen  to  fix>m  me. 

Kail  had  not  hia  rival  in  the  king- 
dom in  handling  the  sword ;  nor  in  rid« 
ing  a  horse  was  any  one  his  eqnaL  He 
was  an  immense  favorite  with  the  ladies 
on  account  of  his  many  aocomplish* 
mentSy  as  well  as  for  the  magnificent 
manner  in  which  he  wasted  his  fortnne. 
Women  are  terribly  severe  in  their  own 
morals,  bat  it  does  seem  to  add  greatly 
to  a  man's  fascinations  that  he  shoold 
be  a  little  wicked.  It  is  Hke  children 
playing  with  fire ;  their  mothers  have 
told  them  it  would  bmn  them,— bat 
Ihen,  how  bri^t,  how  irresistible  it  is ! 
Don't  i>inch  my  arm,  Fraolein, — ^I  don't 
mean  yen.  It  is  the  exception  proves 
the  rale  I 

The  Ooont  Konisbeig  won  a  great 
deal  at  the  gaming-tables ;  but,  in  the 
long  ran,  he  lost,  also,  much  more  than 
he  gained.  It  began  to  be  whispered 
that  he.  was  nearly  rained.  I  tried,  at 
that  time,  to  save  him,  and  had  the 
pain  of  realiadng  that  my  influence  was 
inferior  to  that  of  his  master-passion. 
Yet,  with  all  these  disastrous  rumors 
flying  about,  the  Count  would  not  have 
found  it  difficult  to  repair  his  fortune 
with  that  of  some  lady  of  his  own  rank, 
for  half  the  court-ladies  were  in  love 
with  him. 

How  surprised,  then,  was  the  world, 
when,  at  the  end  of  his  third  Baden  sea- 
son, he  suddenly  married  the  daughter 
of  a  Dutch  merchant,  who  had  accom- 
panied her  fother  on  a  tour  for  health, 
and  had  watdied  over  him,  dutlfVdly,  as 
be  drank  the  waters,  week  by  week. 
Her  great  wealth  v^as  supposed  to  be 
the  inducement  The  daughters  of  Ger- 
man kings  and  princes  might  have  a 
slender  setting-out,  compared  with  that 
of  this  untitled  frauUm,  Her  father, 
flattered  by  the  alliance,  decked  her  out 
with  jewels  until  she  shone  like  the 
tomb  of  Mahomet,  and  filled  her  purse 
with  guilders  until  it  was  ready  to 
burst  That  pctrse  suflered  many  and 
sudden  depletions,  but  always  was  pa- 
tiently refilled. 

The  new-made  Countess  of  Konisberg 
was  a  beautiful  woman.     She  might 


easily  have  been  k>ved  for  h&t  own  soke, 
(md  I,  for  one,  gave  Eari  credit  for  hav- 
ing some  real  affection  lor  his  bride. 
Her  flaxen  hair,  when  brushed  out,  must 
have  fidlen  to  her  knees  in  a  thick 
mantle ;  her  skin  was  like  snow ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  that  self-possession 
which  comes  from  long  mingling  with 
good  society,  she  had  a  certain  stateli- 
ness  of  carriage  consequent  upon  a  full, 
tall  figure.  Add  to  this  the  richness  of 
her  attire,  and  she  was  a  wii^  not  to  be 
ashamed  of,  although  she  quailed,  with 
the  natural  timidity  of  her  yielding  tem- 
perament, before  the  C(dd  regards  of 
envious  ladies  of  rank. 

I  have  heard  that  she  always  sum- 
moned the  Count,  before  die  appeared  in 
ftdl  dress,  to  criticise  her  toilet,  after 
having  been  once  hurt  by  some  sharp 
reproof  of  his  on  h»  want  of  taste.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  they  appeared  happy 
together.  No  one  could  find  excuse  for 
scandal  in  the  gallant,  devoted  mannw 
of  the  husband.  As  winter  came  on, 
the  pair  went  to  Paris,  were  reonved  at 
court,  and  soon  excited  universal  re- 
mark by  the  extravagance  of  their  ex- 
penditures, and  the  increasing  beauty 
of  the  Countess,  whose  moMMU  hante 
wore  rapidly  away,  and  whose  toilet 
grew  to  rival  that  of  Eugenie's,  both  in 
its  costliness 'and  the  perfection  of  its 
adaptation  to  the  wearer.  There  is  no 
teacher  like  love.  The  daughter  of  the 
Dutch  mochant  loved  her  lord  and 
master  (the  very  word,  Bettine  I)  much 
more  than  he  deserved ;  and  in  studying 
to  satisfy  him,  she  ddighted  and  pleas^ 
ed  all  others. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  month  of 
January  that  a  strange  thing  occurred. 
Tou  may  have  heard  of  it,  through  the 
newspapers,  for  the  case  was  so  remark- 
able as  to  arrest  universal  attention. 
Count  Konisberg  was  called  away  to  his 
estates  for  a  few  days,  leaving  his  wife 
in  Paris.  Invitations  were  already  out 
for  a  grand  ball,  to  be  g^ven  by  the 
Princess  Metternich,  and  the  Count  pro- 
posed to  return,  on  the  evening  of  the 
ball,  if  possible.  He  directed  the  Count- 
ess not  to  diut  herself  up,  on  account 
of  his  absence,  and,  above  all  things,  to 
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order  a  new  dress,  and  be  ready  for  the 
f^  saying,  that  if  he  aniyed  in  time, 
he  wotdd  join  her ;  if  not,  she  could 
go  under  the  protecifcion  of  the  elderly 
ConnteSB  Nold,  who  would  call  for  her. 

The  evening  of  the  ball  came,  and  at 
nine  o'clock,  the  carriage  of  the  Countess 
Kold  droye  up  before  the  apartments 
of  Ihe  Countess  Eonisberg.  The  old 
lady  was  anxious  to  be  early  in  the  long 
line  of  carriages,  as  she  had  not  patience 
to  sit  OMT  three  hours,  on  a  winter-night, 
awaiting  her  turn  to  alight  at  the  im- 
perial residence.  That  early  arriyal, 
mind  you,  was  one  of  the  spider's-webe 
upon  which  hung  the  destanies  of  more 
than  one.  TU  warrant  you.  Count  Eo- 
nisberg has  cursed  it,  heartily,  every 
day  of  his  life,  up  to  this,  if  it  so  be 
that  he  is  stiH  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

''  Ask  Madame,  the  Countess,  to  de- 
scend directly,**  said  the  arbitrary  old 
creature,  to  the  footmen  who  opened 
the  carriage-door.  "  It's  cold,  and  I  will 
not  alight  if  your  mistress  is  ready." 

She  waited  fifteen — twenty — ^minutes. 

"'niese  young  coquettes  are  never 
willing  to  part  from  their  mirrors,"  she 
grumbled. 

Just  then  Countess  Eonisberg^s  dress- 
ing-maid flew  down  the  steps,  over  the 
pavement,  thrusting  her  pale  £u»  in- 
side the  carriage. — '*  Oh,  Madame,  what 
shall  we  do  ?  We  are  greatly  alarmed, 
and  the  Count  being  gone,  we  have  no 
one  to  direet  us.  The  door  of  the 
Countess*  room  is  locked  upon  the  in- 
side ;  we  can  procure  no  answer  to  our 
appeals,  and  Fm  afraid — Pm  quite  posi- 
tive, Madame,  that  I  perceive  the  fbmes 
of  charcoal ! " 

**  Burst  it  open,  you  fools ! "  cried  the 
old  lady,  jumping  to  the  ground  as 
quickly  as  a  girl;---%he  had  taken  an 
interest  in  the  innocent,  affectionate 
bride,  from  the  first  day  she  had  met 
her ;— her  own  old  heart  was  so  worldly, 
through  and  tiirough,  that  this  simple 
nature  had  a  great  attraction  for  her. 
She  flew  up  the  stairs,  and  applied  her 
nose  to  the  key-hole. 

"  Bring  an  axe,"  she  cried,  "  and  say 
nothing  outdde.  I  dont  want  the  po- 
lice here,  unless  it's  necessary." 


The  terrified  servants,  obeying  hw 
resolute  orders,  soon  had  the  door 
broken  in;  the  room  was  indeed  fbll 
of  deadly  ftmies  from  a  small  bnuler, 
standing  on  a  foot-stove  near  the  chair, 
upon  which  sat  thebeautlM  Countess 
Eonisberg,  in  fhll  grand  toilette,h^  head 
thrown  back  against  the  cusMons,  her 
jewelled  hands  folded  in  her  lap— dead. 

As  sweetly  as  if  sleeping,  she  reclin- 
ed in  the  easy-chair,  her  splendid  hair 
elaborately  dressed,  glittering  with  dia- 
mond-dust, and  the  fall  folda  of  her 
white  velvet  petticoat  and  overskirt  of 
lace  shining  with  gems,  as  if  dew  had 
been  dashed  over  them.  Pm  not  a 
foshion-reporter,  I  hope,  but  I  remember 
well  all  the  details  of  this  tragic  affair, 
as  they  were,  at  that  time,  thoroughly 
discussed.  It  was  shortly  before  I  kft 
for  America,  and  I  was  then  in  Parisi, 
endeavoring  to  raise  money,  to  pay  my 
passage. 

— "  I  thought  you  sailed  firom  Brem- 
en," interrupted  Robbie. 

"  Well,  so  I  did,  my  child ;  but  I  was 
in  Paris  earning  money  as  a  tutor,  as  I 
have  said." 

"Robbie,  you  are  so  brusque,  some- 
times, you  are  almost  rude.  Go  on, 
Louis,— we  are  so  much  interested,"  said 
Mr.  Cameron. 

— Windows  were  thrown  up,  and  the 
lights,  which  were  expiring,  blazed  up 
again.  The  half-dozen  s^rtmts  gasdd  ' 
Stupidly  at  their  young  mistress.  It 
was  evident  that  ^e  had  deliberately 
prepared  for  and  committed  suicide. 

"  This  is  bad— bad  I "  murmured  the 
old  Countess.  "  I  shall  have  to  sammon 
the  Prefect.  Poor  child  \  I  really  be- 
lieved her  happy." 

"  And  to  think  I  should  have  dressed 
her,  with  these  yery  hands,  not  over  an 
hour  ago,"  sobbed  her  maid. 

"She  hurried  me  so,  for  she  said, 
Madame,  that  you  would  be  eariy,  and 
she  did  not  like  to  keep  you  waiting. 
She  would  have  every  thing  ,^  »,  even 
totiie&Mi^t^  d6  eormffe,  for  she  said,  she 
expected  the  Count  would  be  home,  and 
she  wished  him  to  admire  her.  She  was 
magnificent  I  I  was  so  proud  of  her ! " 
with  fresh  soba 
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**  How  came  you  to  leave  her  ?  '* 

''She  bade  me  go,  get  my  dinner. 
Sh»  would  read  until  you  came.  When 
I  letmned,  the  door  waa  last  I  thought 
nothing  of  it,  until  I  came  again,  after 
your  arrlTaL" 

^'  Perhaps  she  is  not  dead,"  said  the 
energetic  old  Countess.  *^  If  she  isn't, 
FU  shake  this  nonsense  out  of  ber,"  and 
she  dashed  an  ewer  of  water  oyer  the 
white  face  and  bosom,  dragged  the  ap- 
parent corpse  dose  to  the  window,  fan- 
ning, clapping  and  blowing,  until— yes  I 
aetually-'-there  was  a  struggle  for  breath 
— tiie  lids  flew  open  and  again  closed. 
But,  life  was  not  entirely  extinct,  and 
those  around  her  worked  with  vigor. 
In  the  meantime,  the  carriage  had  been 
despatched  for  a  physician,  who  soon 
amved,  and,  under  whose  careful  treat- 
ment, the  nearly  dead  was  called  bade 
to  the  existence  she  had  seemed,  so 
anxious  to  quit. 

Jwst  as  she  was  laid  upon  her  bed, 
pale,  exhausted,  still  scarcdy  breathing, 
her  ball-dress  drenched  with  water,  her 
hur  dishevdled,  Count  Konisberg  burst 
into  the  room.  He  had  heard  from  the 
SOTvants  what  had  occurred,  and  his 
face  was  nearly  as  white  as  hers,  his 
eyes  shot  &e ;  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
whether  he  were  most  grieved  or  angry. 

^Hargasetl  Margaret  I "  he  called,  in 
a  loud  voice,  "  how  la  this  t  do  you 
then  hato  me,  that  you  kill  yourself?  I 
cannot  believe  it!  Doctor,  I  cannot 
understand  it.  If  she  did  not  love  me, 
then  I  have  deceived  myself!  Suicide  I 
was  it  then  because  I  refused  her  a 
necklace,  whidi  would  have  cost  me  a 
Imndred  thousand  francs,  whoi  she  has 
now  three  equally  costly?  She  was 
croflB— but  I  did  not  dream  of  this. 
Qreat  Heavai  1  how  pale  she  is.  Do  you 
think  she  will  live.  Doctor  ?  '> 

"She  may,  with  extreme  caution 
need  in  raUybig  her.  But,  she  will  be 
on  the  blink  of  the  grave  for  some 
days*" 

"I,  myself,  will  not  sleep  nor  leave 
her,until  she  is  out  of  danger.  Give  me 
my  directioiis.  Oh^  Matgaret  1 "  bowing 
liimself  over  the  small  hand,  whidi  lay 
motionless  on  the  counterpane. 


The  Countess  Nold  afterwards  declar- 
ed that  a  shiver  ran  through  the  hand 
as  he  did  so.  She,  with  characteristic 
dedaion,  called  for  a  dressing-gown  to 
put  on  over  her  finery,  declaring  her  in- 
tention to  remain,  as'  long  as  she  oould 
endure  the  fatigue.  The  Count  courte- 
ously begged  of  her  not  to  attempt  it ; 
it  would  weary  her,  and  there  was  not 
the  least  necessity;  he  had  his  orders 
from  the  Doctor,  and  should  devote 
himsdf  to  their  fulfilment  But  she  was 
in  one  of  her  obstinate  moods, — ^provi- 
dential, I  believe,  she  afterwards  esteem- 
ed it 

The  Doctor  went  away,  the  maid 
curled  herself  up  on  a  sofa,  to  catch 
snatches  of  sleep  between  times-;  and 
the  two  watchers  sat,  hour  after  hour, 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  bed,  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  patient,  occasionally  giving 
her  a  stimulating  potion. 

"One  can  do  tiiis,  as  well  as  two," 
the  Count  had  said,  several  times.  At 
last  the  old  lady  began  to  nod;  he 
arose,  and  going  into  the  hall,  gave 
orders  to  a  servant  stationed  there. 

"I  have  told  them  to  bring  out  tiie 
carriage,  to  take  you  home.  I  cannot 
permit  you  to  overtask  yourself  in  this 
manner,  my  kindest  Mend,"  he  said,  as 
he  came  back,  and  she  started  out  of  an 
incipient  snore. 

"Weill  well!  I  suppose  it  is  so. 
But  I  love  the  child  as  a  daughter,  and 
I'm  coming  back  as  soon  as  I  have  had 
my  sleep  out,  to  see  how  she  progresses.. 
Bye-bye,  Margaret, — and  don't  you  do< 
any  thing  so  foolish  again  I " 

She  stooped  to  kiss  the  patient,  who 
was  now  lying  with  wide-open,  anxious 
eyeS)  moving  her  lips  as  if  she  willed 
to  speak.  Suddenly,  as  her  visitor  turn- 
ed from  the  bed,  she  sprang  half  up  from 
her  pillow,  crying  out — "Don't  leave 
me  I  don't  leave  me  alone  with  h4m  !  "' 

"  What  is  it  she  says  ?  "  asked  t^e 
astonished  Countess  Ndd. 

"  She  must  be  wandering  in  her  mind: 
I  believe  it  is  a  consequence  which  we 
are  to  expect,"  answered  the  Count,  a 
little  impatiently.  "  Tou  had  better  go 
at  once.  Nothnig  can  be  more  beneficial 
to  her  than  absolute  quiet" 
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The  visitor  glanced  at  the  wi&'s  face, 
which  had  grown  thin  and  haggard  in 
its  intense  look  of  entreaty, — more  p»- 
thetio  in  its  helplessnesB  than  any  i^peal 
of  words. 

«<  I  think  I  had  better  stay,  since  it 
seems  to  disturb  her  so,  to  have  me  go 
away.  She  is  a  little  flighty,  no  donbt ; 
bnt,  'tis  best  to  humor  her." 

She  sat  down  again ;  profound  silence 
reigned  for  about  an  hour.  Suddenly 
the  wife  spoke  distinctly : 

'^  Countess  Nold,  I  pray  you,  do  not 
leave  me  alone  with  that  man.  He  has 
tried  to  murder  me.  If  I  am  left  in  his 
power,  he  will  succeed." 

"  She  is  mad,"  said  the  Count  '^t 
strikes  me  now  that  she  confessed  to 
me  that  there  was  insanity  in  her  fam- 
ily.   This  explains  all  her  conduct." 

"I  am  perfectly  in  my  right  mind. 
Unless  you  wish  to  be  accomplice  in  a 
murder,  you  must  not  desert  me.  I 
warn  you." 

"  You  see  for  yourself  how  absurd  are 
her  words.  She  shuts  herself  up  in  her 
room  for  the  purpose  of  smothering 
herself,  when  I  am  miles  distant  on  the 
railway.    Mad  I  madl" 

Countess  Nold  was  bewildered.  Slie 
stared  at  the  restless  husbaud,  who  was 
gnawing  his  lip  with  yexation,  and  at 
the  wife,  lying  there  half  dead,  but  with 
beseeching  eyes  that  kept  themsdyes 
upon  her  &ce,^thus  till  the  early  day- 
light paled  the  wax  tapers;  then  she 
shook  the  sleepy  maid,  and  whkpeivd 
in  her  ear  strict  injunctions  not  to 
leave  her  mistress  alone,  not  even  with 
the  Count 

Supposing  this  to  relate  to  her  fear 
;that  Countess  Eonisberg  would  again 
attempt  suicide,  the  girl  readily  prom- 
ised. 

For  four  days  tiie  Count  kept  watch 
1>y  his  wife's  bedside ;  on  the  fifth,  over- 
come by  sleep,  he  lay  on  a  couch  near  at 
hand,  when  she  slipped  softly  from  her 
room,  was  speedily  dressed  by  her  maid 
-and  the  Countess  Nold,  drove  to  the 
•ofBLce  o^  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  en- 
tered an  aoonsation  against  her  husband, 
for  an  attempt  upon  her  life. 
She  stated  that,  on  the  evenmg  of  the 


ball,  after  being  dressed,  she  sent  her 
maid  down  to  dinner,  and  was  beguiUng 
the  time  with  a  book,  when  the  Count, 
quite  to  her  surprise,  suddenly  appeared 
in  her  room.  She  had  not  expected  him 
until  a  later  hour.  He  threw  off  a  large 
travelling  cloak,  and  a  cap,  as  he  en- 
tered, turning  the  key  in  the  door.  She 
was  glad  to  see  him,  as  they  had  never 
been  separated  so  many  days  since  their 
marriage ;  he  was  in  good  spirits,  cob^ 
plimented  her  on  het  toilet,  and  finally 
sat  down  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  witii 
his  arm  about  her  neck,  and  Jiis  hand- 
kerchief pressed  to  her  face. 

^'  Tour  handkerchief  smells  of  chloro- 
Ibrm,"  she  said. 

'^I  had  the  toothache  on  tJiose  honid 
cars,"  he  made  answer. 

**  Take  it  away,  dear  Earl^— the  odor 
ovefpowero  me  t " 

She  testified  to  a  distinct  oonsdou*-' 
neas,  that  he  pressed  it  closer  to  her 
nostrils.  She  struggled  a  little;  but 
after  that  she  remembeied  nothing, 
until  she  was  aroused  from  a  death-like 
tnmce,  to  hear  her  attendants  talking 
of  her  attempt  at  suicide.  She  declared 
that  she  had  never  attempted  her  own 
life — that  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
bracer  of  chareoal,  nor  of  how  it  came 
to  be  lighted  in  her  apartment**-that 
she  had  not  locked  her  doof— «nd  that 
it  was  her  belief  that  Count  Eonisbeig 
had,  in  some  manner,  and  for  some  pur- 
pose unknown,  plotted  the  whole  afiair, 
so  as  to  murder  her  in  sudi  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  she  had  oon- 
mitted  suicide. 

When  she  had  thus  made  oath,  she 
went  away  with  the  Comtess  Ncdd, 
who  gave  bail  for  her  appearance  as 
witness,  when  she  should  be  called  to 
triaL  That  evening  Count  Eonlsbeig 
was  in  prison,  and  Paris  wild  with  fly- 
ing rumors. 

The  accused  man  soon  had  a  bearii^, 
in  wMdi  he  proved  an  aiibi,  having,  at 
that  hour,  just  alighted  from  a  train,  at  a 
station  in  another  part  of  the  dty,  and 
the  footman  testified  to  having  admitted 
him,  after  the  physician  had  been  sum- 
moned. Hk  defence  was,  that  his  wifis's 
mind  had  been  afiected  by  the  ftnnes  of 
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the  cbarooal,  and  thst  this  dfatmbed 
vision,  whmi  pMUBg  into  theoomatOBe 
stete,  upon  coqui^  oat  of  it,  appeaired 
to  her  like  reality.  It  might  even  he 
that  memorj  wte  so  afEbcted  that  she 
eonid  not  recall  ^e  motives  whidL 
mged  her  to  suicide,  nor  tiie  prepara- 
tions made  to  effect  it  These  motives 
he  attributed  to  pique,  at  his  having 
Nihsed  her  an  extravagamt  gift,  ^ich 
she  demanded.  Hespokesoreasomibly, 
his  demeanor  towards  his  wife  *was  so 
eomx>as8ionate,  his  eoom  at  the  idea  of 
attributing  such  a  crime  to  him,  so 
noble,  that  not  one  penon  in  one  hxm- 
dred  believed  him  guilty,  and  he  would 
havia  been  dismissed  without  being  re- 
manded for  fturther  trial,  had  not  an- 
other spider's-web  leaohed  out  and 
caught  him. 

A  miserable  charcoals-vender  came 
Ibrward  and  testified,  that,  on  the  night 
in  question,  at  about  eight  o'olock,  a 
tan  gentleman  in  a  doak,  with  his  trav- 
elling cap  pulled  over  his  eyes,  stopped 
and  bought  of  him  a  few  sous'  worth  of 
ohareoal,  which  he  wnqqMd  in  a  fine 
cambric  handkerchief^  and  stuflfod  in  ihd 
pocket  of  his  cloak.  That  when  he 
come  to  pay,  he  had  nothing  less  than 
a  gold-piece,  which  he,  the  vender, 
oould  not  dMnge.  The  gentlemaa  was 
in  haste,  and  could  not  wait,  but  tossed 
tiM  pieoe  to  him  with  an  oath.  He 
thought  it  so  strange,  that  this  sort  of  a 
penon  shoidd  be  buying  a  little  ehar- 
coal,  that  he  xeeolved  to  fottow  him.  It 
nagfat  only  be  a  ridi  Bnglishman,  who 
wanted  a  little  fire  in  his  apartments; 
or,  the  gentleman  might  hove  been 
erossed  in  love,  or  have  fiiiled  in  bnal- 
neas.  At  least,  he  would  see  all  he 
could  of  him.  He  ran  after  him,  keep- 
ing a  safe  distance,  through  several  jmw- 
lo^st,  until  he  enxOTged  in  a  little  alley- 
way, back  of  the  Hotel  Konisberg,-- he 
knew  the  spot  wdl,  and  was  entirely 
eertain  it  was  the  Hotel  Eoniaberg. 
The  man  in  the  ^oak  admitted  himself 
by  a  key,  through  the  little  gate  of  the 
court;  and  the  vender  was  about  to 
retire,  vexed  at  his  own  indiscretion,  in 
running  so  ftir  lh>m  his  business,  when, 
looking  19,  he  saw  the  gentleman  on 


tiie  narrow  iron  baleony,  wfaidi  ran 
below  the  windows  on  tiie  second  story. 
How  he  got  there,  imless  he  cHmbed 
the  lightning-rod,  he  oould  not  say, — 
but  there  he  was,  and,  after  listening  at 
one  of  the  windows,  about  three  min- 
utes, he  threw  it  up,  and  crept  in,  seMj 
shutting  it  after  bimsell  The  witness 
could  swear  to  the  time,  for,  at  that 
instant,  a  bell  in  a  church  near  by, 
struck  eight  Apprehensive  that  a  rob- 
ber had  got  access  to  tiie  hotel,  he 
wished  to  give  the  alarm ;  yet,  thinking 
how  ridiculous  he  should  make  himeelf^ 
if  that  woe  only  an  ordinary  way  for 
some  of  the  inmates  to  enter  the  house 
— (theire  might  be  steps  to  the  balcony, 
for  all  he  knew,-^(liewall  hid  the  lower 
story  fh>m  his  sight)  he  trotted  back  to 
his  shopy  well  pleased  with  his  gold- 
I^ece.  He  swore  that  in  stature,  and 
the  color  of  his  beard,  this  person  re- 
sembled the  prisoner,  and  that  he  ftdly 
believed  the  Count  and  this  man,  to  be 
one  and  the  same. 

This  unexpected  testimony,  turned 
the  tide  of  popular  feeling  against 
Count  K<mki^>etg.  It  was  considered 
necessary  to  hold  him  for  fturthsr  trial, 
and  he  was  returned  to  prison.  Tliat 
night,  by  some  mysterious  aid,  he  es- 
caped fbom  the  window  of  his  cell,  and 
was  never  re-arrested,  altiiough  the  po- 
lioe  searched  every  comer  of  France, 
Qormany,  and  England.  Bis  flight,  of 
course,  confirmed  his  guilt  An  after- 
examination  of  the  lock  of  the  door  of 
tiie  Oeuntess*  bed-diamber,  made  it  evi- 
dent that  it  had  been  tampered  witit 
Hie  aUbi  was  not  so  powerfel  a  point 
in  his  favor,  since  the  railway-time,  be- 
ing slightly  in  advance  of  t^e  city 
clocks,  by  great  haste,  he  might  have 
accomplished  the  distance  to  this  hotel 
by  eiglit  o'clock.  It  was  the  settled 
theory,  that  he  had  obtained  access  to 
his  own  house  through  a  rear  window, 
watched  for  the  descent  of  the  servants 
to  dimier,  gained  his  wife^  apartments, 
rendered  her  insensible  with  chlorofonn, 
kindled  the  charcoal,  and  retreating, 
festened  the  look  by  means  of  a  nipper, 
left  the  house  the  way  he  came^  hastened 
back  towards  the  station  by  tome  obscure 
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route,  and  wasdriyen  up  to  tiie  front  of 
his  hotel,  at  the  moment  when  he  hoped 
her  death  was  accomplished.  The  early 
arriyal  of  Oonntess  Kold  had  alone 
tinrarted  him.  AfterwitfdB,  he  had  not 
dared  consammate  what  he  began,  eyea 
when  his  wife  was  in  his  power,  her 
assertions  to  her  friend  haying  laid  him 
open  to  suspicion^ 

"  What  could  haye  been  his  motiye  9  ^ 
queried  Mr.  Cameron,  as  the  voice  of 
^e  storj-telkr  ceased,  and  the  lapse  of 
the  riyer  became  audib^. 

*'  It  is  my  belief,  that  he  had  coldly  re* 
solyed  to  get  rid  of  her,  before  he  took 
her,  a  trusting  bride,  to  his  breast  He 
wanted  her  yast  possessions,  to  which  he 
would  haye  become  heir  at  her  death. 
He  was  not  ayerse  to  jdease  himself  with 
her  beauty,  for  a  time ;  but,  her's  was 
not  a  family  which  he  wished  to  ally 
with  his  own  blood,  and  before  any  <M1- 
d^en  should  come  to  blend  the  races, 
he  would  free  himself  from  her.'' 

^  If  j^  had  not  told  us,  Louis,  we 
should  not  haye  giyen  credit  to  so  hor- 
rible a  story.  For  my  part,  I  think 
such  wickedness  is  yery  rare  in  this 
world,"  and  she  slipped  her  hand  into 
his,  as  if  to  reassure  henelf  of  the  reality 
of  A^loye  and  lover :— how  glad  she  was 
that  she  was  only  lissa  Cameron,  with 
a  poor  German  tutor  for  her  fhture  hus- 
band, and  not  that  unfortunate  Count- 
ess Eonisberg  I 

"What  became  of  the  Countess?" 
asked  Mills,  a  tear  dropping  on  her 
cheek. 

*'Tou  remember  that  I  left  ^ae  old 
country  that  winter.  I  have  never  heard 
the  pajiiculars,  but  I  betieve  she  went 
home  to  her  fother." 

^  Thank  goodness  the  hatefbl  wretdi 
got  none  of  the  money  he  married  her 
for,"  muttered  Robbie,  lus  wide-dilated 
eye  still  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  narrator, 
which  he  alone  could  distinctly  see,  as 
tiie  moonlight  touched  it  with  a  pale 
finger. 

"  He  got  nothing — ^not  even  the  Teab- 
nants  of  his  own  fortune.  It  was  the 
most  desperate  game  he  ever  played, — 
and  he   lost  it— as  he   deserved  t" — 


bringing  his  teeth  together  with  a  vi- 
cious snap,  which  would  have  takoi  off 
Count  Eonisberg's  head,  had  it  been 
between  them. 

"How  could  you  ever  have  been  so 
deceived  in  him ! "  asked  Mrs.  Cameron. 

Daasel  rose  firom  his  chair,  drawing 
himself  up  with  a  disdainful  gesture, 
which  he  sometimes  made— - 

"  Do  3rou  suppose  anyone  person  eyer 
knew  another  ? "  was  his  couBter*quas* 
tion.  "  We  should  pass  our  da^s  in  a 
state  of  mutual  amazement,  if  we  all 
had  windows  in  our  bosoms. — But  I 
must  go.  I  hear  the  distant  thunder  of 
the  train.  Bettine,  I  shall  be  here  in 
the  afternoon,  to-morrow,  to  say  good- 
bye for  some  daya  Milla,  take  care  of 
those  jewels!  lliere  may  be  some  wick- 
ed Counts  around.  Don't  dream  of  the 
one  Fve  been  telling  you  of.  Mr.  Came- 
ron, it  is  hardly  eaie  to  have  so  mvuA 
property  in  a  oountry-honse  like  this, — 
and  you  have  not  even  a  watch-dog." 

"  It  will  be  an  right  to-night,  since 
no  one  knows  of  our  haying  it ;  and  to- 
m<mx>w,  I  propose,  either  to  bring  home 
a  safe,  or  to  deposit  the  jeweb  in  the 
one  I  have." 

"Oh,  papa,  Fd  like  to  sleep  with 
them,  under  my  pillow,  one  night  I " 

"  WcU,  Milla,  I  think  they  would  be 
in  no  danger  there.  Toull  have  to  o«t 
short  those  jMivate  adieus,  my  children, 
unless  Louis  will  stay  with  us  to-night.^ 

"I  ought  not,  this  time,  as  I  have 
business,  early  in  the  morning.  €k>od- 
night  €k>od-night,  all  I  God  be  with 
you ! "  he  cried,  in  his  afiectionate  Ge> 
man  way,  as  he  waved  his  hand,  dashed 
down  the  lawn,  and  ran  to  meet  the 
fiery  monster,  which,  spouting  flame  and 
smoke,  came  bellowing  out  of  tiie  Mils, 
pausing,  one  moment,  at  the  little  sta- 
tion near  by,  before  it  dashed  on  again 
with  renewed  ftiry,  filling  liie  peaceful 
moonlight  with  its  discordant  damor. 

"Louis  is  whisked  away  like  some 
fallen  spirit,  in  the  grasp  of  old  Nkk  1 
See  him,  lissa  I  how  he  disappears  In 
fire  and  brimstone  1 " 

"Tou  make  me  shudder,  RobbdeL 
What  a  disagreeable  fancy  I  I  always 
like  to  watch  tiie  trains  go  whixliag 
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away  into  darkness.  Bee,  Milla  I  how 
tlie  Yopbr  catches  the  mooiili^t.  Beaa^ 
tiftdt" 

"  The  yapor— that  is  a  woman's  soiil^ 
aad  aspires  to  heaven,"  said  Robbie. — 
<<Let  ns  can  thai  Countess  Margaiet 
But  that  Mdeona  engme,  panting  for- 
ward, snoiting  fire  from  its  nostriiSy 
driyen  by  flaming  fiends, — tkai  ia  Ooim* 
Eonisbergj^-and  I  wish  we  had  seen 
tiie  last  of  him  1  ^ 

CHAPTEE  rV. 


Tab  next  morning,  as  Bobbie  Cam- 
ecoit  was  walking  up  wad  down  a  shaded 
passage  in  the  garden,  C^reek  grammar 
in  hand,  thinki]]^,  not  of  his  Terbe,  bot 
o€  Ck>nnt  EoniBberg  and  his  sister  Lissa's 
German  lorer,  he  heard  a  yoice  not  new 
to  him,  entreating  him,  through  the 
hedgo— 

"  Robbie  1  Robbie  Cameron  1 " 

At  first  he  affected  not  to  hear,  but 
the  weakness  of  boy-natore  when  misled 
by  feminine  begnilement  finally  asserted 
itself^  and  with  much  outward  digni- 
ty, and  much  inward  cudoflity,  Bobbie 
walked  leieuKly  to  that  broken,  spot  in 
the  green  wall  which  had  witnessed 
a«ah  interyiewB  before.  A  little  lady 
waa  there,  her  short  pique  ftock  some^^ 
what  Ump  from  too  eaorly  contact  with 
dewy  roaa-bashes,  her  hair  curled  to  a 
nicety  and  tied  with  Uue  ribbons,  and 
her  eager  face  thrust  oyer  the  hedge  frill 
of  the  purpose  to  '^tell  tales  out  of 
adhooL"  As  he  looked  at  her  he  r^ 
fleeted  tiiat  Susie  Grizzle  really  would 
be  psatty  if  she  did  not  frccklec  With 
hBndsomft  hair,  bdi^t  haael  eyes,  and  a 
"^  eunniflg  "  mouth,  the  traces  of  plebeian 
pacrentage  had  been  as  it  were  painted 
oyer  with  Freneh  polish,  by  a  Parisian 
dreaaing-nudd,  and  lights  and  shades 
flnng  in  by  a  French  goyemees.  8he 
was  a  new-found  rose  grafted  on  hardy 
stock. 

"Good-morning,  Miss  Suwe.  Were 
you  calling  me  t " 

"You  know  Fyo  been  caUing  you, 
Maater  Cameron,  the  last  half  hour." 


"Not  qnito  so  kmg  as  that.  Made- 
moiselle Giifide." 

"  Ton  needn't  call  me  Grizele,  if  you 
please.  You  know  it^  not  a  pretty 
name  like  yours,  and  you  mean  to  tease 
me.  But,  there's  one  oomfort,  Master 
Cameron ;— I  can  change  it  when  I  get 
aHtUedderP 

"  Ah  I  and  how  soon  do  you  propose 
to  change  it?'' 

"Well,  I  should  say  in  about  fiye 
years.  Pm  eleyen,  now,  you  know ;  I 
Aall  be  sixteen  then,  and  pa  ran  away 
with  ma  when  abe  was  only  seyenteen. 
How  old  will  you  be  then,  Robbie  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  twenty,— altogether  too 
young  for  one  to  marry." 

"  Oh,  dear  i;*  with  a  little  ag^,  "  then 
you  and  I  can't  run  away  together.  It'll 
be  quito  a  disa|q[>ointment  to  me,  for 
you  liye  so  corwmierO,  you  seel  We 
might  haye  taken  brother  Sam^s  yacht, 
and  gone  oyer  to  Paris,  or  somewhere. 
—But,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  somethii^  V 
Mamma's  going  to  giye  &flete  ehampS^, 
before  we  go  to  Newport." 

"Is  she?" 

"  Yes.  She  promised  Bam,  last  night* 
It  wiU  be  n^iunl  A  band  on  the 
lawn^  and  a  tent,  and  eyery  thing.  The 
best  of  it  ia  y<m  can  come,  Robbie,  as 
it's  in  the  day-time,  and  Fm  goii^  to 
be  around.  I  shall  haye  mamma  inyito 
you." 

"  i;>on't  trouble  yooiself;  Susie,"  said 
the  boy,  not  at  all  ayerse  to  the  proa^ 
pect  of  dancing  and  feasting  with  his 
elders ;  "  and  please  doa^t  teU  me  any 
thing  about  it,  which  you  ought  not.  It 
wiU  be  time  enoi^  for  us  to  know  it 
when  we  get  our  inyitations. 

"I  shan't  say  a  word,  since  you're 
ao  particular  about  listening ;— only 
8am  ooMEed  mother  into  it  He  said 
he  didn't  belieye  Miss  Cameron  cared 
much  for  the  fiuto ;  he  wasn't  intimate 
enough  to  ask  her  to  take  a  sail  in  his 
yncbXf  and  if  he  had  to  go  off  to  New* 
port  without  making  any  more  head* 
way,  he  should  feel  like  drowning  hinir 
sdf." 

"  Hush,  Susie,"  reoionstrated  Robbie, 
but  without  moying  from  the  yidnity 
of  snoh  dangerous  confidences. 
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"Do  you  think  tlie  f9f»  ehmnp^rt 
will  do  any  good  ?  "  she  asked,  alily. 

"How!" 

^O,  in  oatdiing  your  dster,  you 
know." 

*<Iliardly«iinkitwai.»» 

^  Sam  dancea  tbe  German  tkH  well. 
He's  good,  too,  Sam  is.  He  brought  me 
a  box  of  i^np^oM,  and  auoh  a  pretty  cro- 
quet set  yesterday.  If  youHl  come  over 
and  play  croquet  this  afternoon,  I  will 
giye  you  what  is  left  of  the  VmAwM^  I 
wish  Miss  lissawouM  take  to  6am.  Fd 
be  your  sist^-in-law,  tiien,  you  see." 

"<  I  don't  see  it,"  said  Robbie. 

"  Ha  says  she's  going  to  be  sure  and 
inyite  all  the  nabobs." 

"Perhaps  she'd  better 'leaye  us  out, 
then :  we  are  not  in  that  category.'* 

"  No,  indeed.  Pa  says  he  shouldnPt 
wonder  if  some  of  your  rank  relatioBB 
in  Bootland  bad  died,  and  left  you  a 
big  thing." 

"Ourwhat?" 

"Tour  rank  relations — lords,  or 
something  of  i^at  kind.  He's  going 
to  ask  your  papa,  before  the  company, 
bow  many  thousand  pounds  it  was." 

"Susie,  your  maid  is  coming  after 
you." 

"I  wish  she'd  stay  away.  Well, 
good-bye,  Robbie.  Come  and  play 
croquet.  Ma's  coming  oyer  to  ask 
your  &mily,  before  she  sends  out  her 
cards— ^or  it's  made  a-purpoee  to  please 
your  sister.  Don't  tell  her.  <%,  dear, 
it's  80  ftumy  to  see  Sam  look  at  the 
moon  and  groan.  Whoi  he  was  howl- 
ing on  his  flute  last  erening,  I  came  out 
and  pretended  I  thought  it  was  our 
watch-dog.  That  riiut  him  up.  He 
dont  know  much  about  muric,  and 
Madame  Flambeau  always  stoffo  cotton 
in  her  ears  when  he  begins  to  play. — 
Madame  wants  me,  does  shel---I  was 
asking  Master  Cameron  to  come  oyer 
and  play  croquet,"  and  jumping  down 
from  the  low  stone  wall  which  edged 
tlie  hedge,  Surahs  blue  ribbons  and 
embroidery  disappeared  at  one  flash. 

Mrs.  Grizzle  had  indeed  concluded 
to  signalize  the  closing  of  her  bouse 
for  a  tour  of  the  watering-places  by  a 
ffie  chtmip^tfrt^  wldch  should  riyal  every 


thing  since  the  cdebrated  entertain- 
ment given  to  the  Piinoe  of  Qreat- 
Gundom  by  a  lady  gf  note  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  that  very  vicini- 
ty. Tlie  neighborhood  snnoundi]!^ 
the  little  dJhp6%  of  Evergreen— -where 
tile  Bulbouses,  GMazles,  Camerons,  etc., 
daily  took  and  left  the  train — ^was  a 
distingmshed  one  in  its  own  opinion, 
boasting  of  more  great  m^  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles  than  was  com^ 
mon  to  any  one  suburban  settlement. 
On  a  conspicuous  height,  quite  back 
from  the  river,  gleamed  the  white  mar- 
ble mansion  of  the  Great-American- 
Mixed  Co.  So  great  were  the  profits 
<m  the  "IQxed,"— Hie  reeuK  of  an 
ingenious  madune  for  turning  genuine 
cofibo-bOTries  out  of  dough,  as  well  as 
of  a  feithAil  cultivation  of  chiccory, 
and  the  employment  of  an  Agent  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  cargoes  of 
damaged  stock,— that  the  daughter  of 
said  Company  drove  a  four-in-hand 
down  to  tlie  train,  every  fkir  evening, 
the  mountings  of  whose  harness  were 
believed  to  be  of  solid  gold.  The 
ebony  coachman  by  her  side,  was  set 
off  with  motherof-pearl  buttons  to  that 
extent  that  he  looked  like  an  inlaid 
Japanese  tea-caddy  on  a  large  scalei 
The  very  carriage  shone  as  if  it  had 
been  japanned ;  and  the  deUeate  bas« 
ket-work  on  the  door-panels,  reminded 
one  of  the  cool  bamboo  of  the  Orient-^ 
in  this  western  land  degenerated  into 
cool  bamboozlement 

A  little  to  the  right  of  tiie  white 
marble  mansion, — on  whose  lawn,  by^ 
tiie-way,  glittered  a  real  Chinese  pa- 
goda, b^lls  and  all,  the  model  of  which 
was  copied  from  a  blue  earthen  jar  oa 
tiie  counter  of  the  Great-American-Mix- 
ed Co.,— stood  a  real  granite  ca«ite 
whose  stones  had  been  laid,  one  by 
one,  on  a  solid  foundation  of  washing- 
machines,  which  may  not  have  seemed 
adequate  to  so  great  a  weight,  but 
whidi  were  certainly  not  as 

'*  biueloss  88  the  fiibric  of  a  vision,^' 

and  whose  frt>wning  battlements  looked 
coldly  down  on  such  poor  m<Nrta]s  as 
still  were  "  in  the  suds  "  of  himest  toiL 
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To  the  left  was  s  qmebus  brick  villa 
in  the  Italian  atyle,  the  result  not  of 
the  sweets  but  the  sours  of  proqieiity. 
Its  owner  had  pickled  encumbers  and 
other  small  TegetaUes,  nntH  he  had 
soceeeded  in  preserving  rolls  of  green 
backs  quaintly  resembling  huge  pkhleSi 
and  some  most  lovdy  little  pots  of 
^eagles"  which  were  ^'warranted  to 
keep  in  any  clnnate.^  A  tomato,  e<m^ 
^ant,  with  ared  pe]^>er,  Tamprnt,  would 
have  formed  a  suitable  coatK>f-arBis  for 
this  founder  of  the  American  republican 
Aunily  of  Firigrine  Jones;  but  Jones 
was  not  a  man  of  original  ideas,  and 
had  gone  to  BaQ  &  Black  with  a  book 
Of  Heraldry,  open  at  Jones,  and  they 
had  arranged  for  him  a  yeiy  iwetty 
dcyice  for  his  silyer-ware,  stolen  firom 
the  most  ancient  of  the  App^ohns  of 
Wales.  .Hm  coadunan  was  a  smart 
Irishman  in  an  oliye-green  suit,  with 
walnut-brown  bands,  and  a  cockade  aa 
his  hftt  resembling  pickled  cauliflower. 
In  tid  the  coachman^s  whole  face  look- 
ed like  a  ]>ot  of  "  assorted.** 

It  was  the  one  remaining  anxiety  of 
Mrs.  Grizzle's  life,  that,  as  yet,  her  &m- 
ily  was  not  provided  with  its  coat-c^ 
anna.  Her  eorvants  all  were  in  livery, 
from  the  Ing-breasted  butler  down  to 
the  ebon  page  who  held  up  her  train 
when  i^e  walked  out  of  a  morning 
among  the  flowers,  asking  the  garden- 
er their  names,  and  blooming,  herself, 
Mke  a  ^'beautiful,  Ml-fleshed  peony," 
as  some  Swinburne-mad  x>oet  hath  it. 
Often  and  often  ihe  had  besought  her 
husband  "to  have  the  thing  done;" 
she  could  not  bear  to  be  driving  about 
with  all  those  nabobs  (a  favorite  word 
of  hers,  she  using  it  in  good  faith,  for 
the  very  impressiveness  of  the  sound), 
and  getting  out  at  Stewart's  with  the 
clerks  putting  parcels  in  the  carriage, 
and  no  coat-of-arms  to  disdnguish  them 
— ^by  Mem,  meaning  not  the  clerks,  nor 
the  parcels,  but  the  Grizzles.  Grizzle 
was  not  quite  a  fool,  and  was  some- 
thing of  a  wag.  In  answer  to  his  vrife's 
importunities  he  had  devised  various 
miginal  derigns,  drawn  in  his  diary, 
with  his  pencil,  which  he  offered  for  her 
inspection.    We  will  give  one  of  these 


as  a  qpecim^ : — *^  BJMd  avdly  /eUd  or- 
gmt^  a  platter ;  chargB^  a  sucking-pig^ 
dormant ;  an  ear  of  com  in  its  mouth, 
fforb  ;  '  whom  the  gods  love  die  young,* 
matto.'^  Mrs.  Grizzle  resented  this  re- 
minder of  the  8h<^  with  an  asperity 
quite  contrary  to  her  usual  good-nature. 

Mr.  and  Mzu.  Grizzle  never  had  quarw 
relied ;  if  that  unhappiness  -wba  yet  in^ 
store  for  them  it  would  be  due,  solely, 
to  a  difierence  of  opinion  upon  coats*- 
of-arms.  So  sensitive  had  Mrs.  Grizrie 
growft  on  the  sulrject  of  the  shop-^-as 
"  ^  "  p^sisted  in  calling  it-^hat,  had 
she  read  the  last  sentence  of  ours  and 
seen  used  the  expressions  ^  in  $t&Pe  for 
them,"  and  "it  would  be  <iiM,*'  die 
would  have  recoiled  from  them  on 
account  of  their  businesslike  flavor. 
Grizzle,  though  sufficiently  purse-proud 
and  Tain  of  his  ra^dly-aoquired  q>len- 
dors,  had  not  her  delicacy  in  ignoring 
the  source  from  whence  all  their  pros- 
perity had  emanated. 

But,  to  return  to  thefUe  champUm^, 

Mr.  Dassel  had  found  t^t  the  firm 
were  anxious  to  have  him  start  the 
evening  of  tiiat  day  for  St.  Louis,  and 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  adieus,  just 
having  kissed  a  tear  from  Lissa^s  cheek, 
when  the  sound  of  the  door-bell  warned 
them  to  recall  their  ^*  company  looks." 

"Now  do  stay,"  cried  Milla,  as  the 
pair  began  a  retreat  towards  the  libra- 
ry.— "You've  ha]f-an4iour  yet,  Louis, 
and  it's  only  Mrs.  Grioale,  our  nearest 
B^hlxMr.  I  saw  her  conaiag  up  the 
walk.  She'll  not  stay  over  ten  minutes, 
I  presume,  and  I  shaU  like  you  to  meet 
and  appreciate  a  genuine  representative 
of  our  great  aaid  glorious—" 

"  Stay,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron ; 
and  with  that  "  wonderfhl  instinct  of 
self-preservation"  which  enables  us  to 
draw  in  our  hearts  like  snails  in  a  shell 
when  observers  approach  too  near,  the 
agitated  lovers  were  as  composed— sit- 
ting demurely  on  oiq>ofiite  sides  of  the 
room,  when  the  visitor  entered— as  if 
this  were  their  flrst  appearance  together 
on  any  stage. 

"My  1  ain't  it  hot?"  panted  the  lady, 
who  was  as  round  and  ro^  as  her 
husband,  but  on  a  larger  scale.    "  Fm 
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eo  accuBtomfid  to  be  ^riyan  whieii  I  go 
anywhere,  that,  eveii  this  ihort  walk  hm 
almost  melted  me.  What  pretty  yoong 
ladies  yours  are,  Mrs.  Cameron.  I  de- 
clare I  donH  wonder  Sam^s  allers  talk- 
ing of  them.  He^s  quite  taken  with 
one  of  them,"  she  said,  with  a  motherly 
smile  at  Elizabeth,  who  blushed  slightly, 
^  although  she  looked  very  much  amused* 

"  I  wish  my  eldest  was  a  girl  instead 
of  a  boy ;  for  then  she  could  be  some 
help  to  me  in  entertainin'  company. 
Sam^s  deq>erate  fond  of  company;  he 
will  haye  me  invite  Lots  of  it  to  the 
house;  but,  he  idn^t  no  more  use  in 
helpin'  git  along  with  it  than  a  chair. 
Girls  would  bo  different  Howsumever, 
as  he's  old  enough  to  maiiy  now,i>'iaps 
I'll  have  a  daughter-in-law  some  of  these 
days." 

**  I  trust  you  may,  Madame,"  answer- 
ed Lissa,  politely,  as  the  remark  seemed 
to  be  addressed  to  ha, 

"He's  all  alive  now  about  an  out- 
door party,— a  sort  of  to-home  pio-nic,  I 
sluraldcaUit  He  wants  me  to  have  one, 
next  week ;  but  he  said  he  shouldn't  en- 
joy it  one  Ut  if  your  whole  family,  Mrsi 
Cameron,  did  not  come.  So  Fve  run 
over,  without  ceremony,  to  beg  you  to 
promise." 

"  Thank  you,  I  know  of  nothing,  now, 
which  wiU  prevent  our  accepting,"  an- 
swered Mra  Cameron. 

"  Then  we'll  have  out  the  cards  to-mor- 
low,  for  Thursday  of  next  week.  Samll 
be  delighted."  Mrs.  Grizzle  was  sitting 
on  the  same  sofa  with  HiUa,  towards 
whom  she  now  bent,  whispering : 

"  Who  is  that  distinguished  looking 
gentleman  t  la  it  any  body  I  ought  to 
invite,  to  come  with  your  &mily  f " 

"  Oh,  that's  my  brother's  tutor,"  said 
MiUa,  brimming  with  mischief. 

"Oh— ah  I  that's  what  gives  him  a 
foreign  look,  I  s'pose  ?  Of  course  you 
wouldn't  wish  me  to  ask  him  f  " 

"I  don't  think  he  would  come,  if 
you  did.  He  does  not  have  much  re- 
q;>ect  for  us  Americans.  He  was  a 
Baron  in  his  own  country,  but  when 
he  fled  ijx>m  it  for  having  ofiEended  the 
Austrian  government,  he  dropped  his 
title.     He  thinks  titles  out  of  place 


here.  Why,  madame,  he's  as  lamiUar 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleoa  and  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  as  we  are  with  our 
neighbors  I " 

"  How  you  talk  I "  stealing  an  awe- 
stricken  look  across  the  room.  "  I  wish 
you'd  introduce  me.  I  should  feel  ^ 
honored  to  have  him  at  my  shampeter." 

"  He  would  be  compelled  to  decline, 
as  he  leaves  for  Bt.  Xiouis  this  evening. 
I  dare  si^  you'll  meet  him  at  some  fur 
ture  time,  as  he  is  oflen  at  our  house." 

But,  Mrs.  Grizzle  was  not  going  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  « live  Baron^ 
and  not  have  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance; she  a^edy  aloud,  for  an 
introduction,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  peiv> 
formed  that  ceremony. 

"I'm  90  sorry  not  to  have  you  at 
our  shampeter,  I  know  Sam  would 
be  dreadfully  pleased,  and  I'm  sure  I 
should,  Mr.  DasseL  Law  I  I  think  it's 
a  false  delicacy  on  your  part,  to  drop 
your  title,  sir,  which  Miss  MiUa  says  is 
that  of  a  Baron,  If  you  was  to  come 
to  my  shampeter,  I  should  call  you 
'Baron'  whenever  I  q)oke  to  you. 
Comes  hard  on  you,  teachin'  for  a 
livin',  don't  it,  after  being  accustomed 
to  foreign  courts  t  '^ — the  lady  beamed 
all  over  with  a  tender  benevolence  as 
she  smiled  at  Dassel,  who  was  regard- 
ing her  with  a  helpless  surprise. 

Poor  little  MiUa  was  frightened  at 
the  result  of  her  mischievous  communi- 
cation ;  she  plucked  the  visitor  by  her 
sleeve,  whispering — 

"  Robbie  is  his  only  pupil,  Mrs.  Griz- 
zle. He  instructs  him,  as  a  favor.  His 
business  is  that  of  a  foreign  correspond- 
ent," 

"  Ah,  yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Grizzle,  shak- 
ing her  head  mysteriously,  "that's  di- 
plomacy, I  know.  There  was  a  Mend 
of  ours  went  to  Siberia,  or  somewhere, 
as  a  diplomatic  corpse.  Quite  an  hon- 
or I " — ^then  she  added,  again  beaming 
upon  *the  Baron' — ^**I  beg  ten  thou- 
sand pardons  for  mistaking  y<Mir  voca- 
ti<m,  Baron.  Miss  Milla  has  just  set  me 
right.  She  informs  me  you're  an  enir 
bassador,  which  I  am  sure  is  no  more 
than  the  country  o^ght  to  do  for  dis- 
tinguished  foreigners    driven   to  our 
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anoB,  which  are  OTer  open,  by  the  per- 
seeatiofis  of  kings  and  such.  We're  aH 
democrats  here,  Baron ;  evory  man  and 
eyeiy  woman  may  be  a  king  and  a 
q«een  if  they  Hke,  and  every  boy  a 
president  That's  what  I  call  the  real 
democratie  principle;  thongh  what 
people  nm  away  £rom  kings  for,  I 
nerer  could  make  out  Tte  always  had 
a  cniiosity  to  see  onei.  Tonsil  ifaid  we 
Americans  ready  to  pay  yon  proper 
respect,  Baron,  it's  what  onr  sodefy 
wants.  A  little  sufPdBion  of  the  genu- 
ine nobility,  just  to  give  it  an  air,  you 
know.'' 

''  Ah,  madame,  you  are  too  modest  I 
Your  society  is  perfect,  as  it  i&  Oould 
a  title  add  to  your  position,  for  instance, 
Hr8.0rizidef" 

l&s.  Griasde  flushed  still  rosier  with 
delight.  "Flattery,  Baron,  pure  flat- 
tery I  but,  they  say  that  courts  are  ad- 
dicted to  it.  How  Ibrtunate  you  are, 
to  have  such  a  tutor  for  Robbie,  Mrs. 
Cameron!  I  wish  Sam  enjoyed  sudi 
advantages.  Barn's  young  yet,  and 
would  bear  improving.  He  hain't  no 
confidence  in  his  own  powers.  If  I 
wasn't  afraid  you'd  take  it  as  an  in- 
sult, Baron  Dassel,  Pd  make  a  proposi- 
tion for  you  to  include  our  Sam  with 
your  other  pupil." 

"  What  terms  would  you  jwopose,  ma- 
dame ?  " 

"  La,  Pd  leave  it  entirely  to  yon.  We 
don't  mind  money,  sir.  Pd  give  you  a 
home  in  our  house,  with  the  best  we 
had,  and  such  a  salary  as  you  might 
fix,— just  to  overlook  his  manners,  you 
know,  and  his  French,  a  little.  I  donH 
care  about  his  worrying  with  any  thing 
hard." 

"  He  could  teach  him  military  science 
and  civil  engineering,  boxing,  fencing, 
drawing,  music,  including  all  maimer 
of  instruments,  half-a-dozen  languages, 
mathematics  complete,  yachting,  a  taste 
fbr  the  fine  arts,  belle-lettres,  how  to 
hold  up  his  shoulders,  and  what  to  do 
with  his  hands,"  cried  Ifilla,  laughing, 
for  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Grizsile  had  ex- 
cited all  her  wickedness,-^"  that  is  a 
part  of  a  list  of  an  European  gentle- 
man's accomplidiments." 


"  Gmeious  goodness  t  Sam'tt  never  be 
equal  to  them,  my  dear  I  no,  not  half 
of  them  I  But,  Pm  sore  I  wish  he  could 
learn  what  to  do  with  his  hands,  for 
they  cause  him  a  great  deal  of  troul^ 
m  company." 

"  Pll  consider  your  proposition,  dur- 
ing my  absence,  madame,  and  give  you 
an  answer  upon  my  return,"  said  Louisa 

Lissa  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise* 
Their  wedding  was  to  take  place  some 
time  in  September.  She  thought  Louis 
must  be  carrying  on  Milla's  jest,  but,  as 
his  eyes  did  not  meet  hers,  she  could 
not  tell  whether,  or  not,  he  had  spoken 
in  earnest. 

"  Sam  would  be  quite  set  up,  if  he 
could  learn  to  handle  his  yacht,"  con- 
tinued the  fon4  mother,  "  for  he  gets 
knocked  down  every  time  he  tries  her, 
with  the  boom,  I  think  he  calls  it.  He 
was  knocked  overboard,  senseless,  ^he 
last  time,  and  dragged  out  by  the  hair 
of  his  head.  He  keeps  a  mate  Srpur- 
pose  to  sail  her,  but  he's  a  powerM 
ambition  to  manage  her  himself. — Well, 
well,  I  must  be  goin'.  Pd  put  my  sham- 
peter  ofl^,  Baron,  if  we  hadn't  got  rooms 
engaged  at  Newport  for  the  first  of 
July.  Now,  recollect,  Mrs.  Cameron, 
I  want  you  to  bring  the  hull  of  your 
delightftd  family.  You've  sueh  sweet 
girls  1  Pm  sure  they'll  be  the  belles  of 
the  shampeter,  and  Susie  charged  me 
to  be  partikeler  about  Robbie.  She'll 
pout  and  spoil  every  thing;  if  he  don't 
come,  for  when  the  child's  caressed, 
shell  cut  up  all  kinds  o'  tridcs." 

Mrs.  Giizde  could  not  get  away  with- 
out shaking  hands  with  *  the  Baron.' 

"  Good  Lord  t "  sighed  Louis,  when 
the  door  actually  had  dosed  upon  her. 
"  And  you  really  consented  to  visit  her, 
my  dear  lady  f  " 

"  How  could  I  avoid  it,  Mr.  Dassel  ? 
Iliey  are  our  neighbors,  and  it  will  be 
more  comfortable  to  be  decently  civO 
to  ihem.  They  cannot  harm  us ;  and, 
really,  there  will  be  a  great  many  good 
people  at  that  *  shampeter,'  I  have  no 
doubt.     It  is  our  way." 

"  I  believe  Pll  emigrate  to  the  Bocky 
Mountdns." 

"They  are  no  longer   out  of  the 
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world,"  said  Lissa.  ^  There  ase  gold- 
diggers  tliere,  who  have  set  op  thdv 
oarriagee,  no  doubt" 

^AhiB,  ladies,  I  must  say  flvewelL 
What,  Bettine,  my  darling;  tears?  I 
promise  you  a  letter  every  other  day." 

He  turned  to  Milla,  whose  lip,  also, 
was  tremUii^,  bestowing  the  kiss  of  a 
brother  on  her  flower-like  cheek.  Am 
be  did  so,  he  looked  full  into  her  eyes, 
down,  down  into  her  foolish  heart,  his 
own  glance  melting  and  dazzling,  whis- 
pering too  softly  for  any  ears  but  her 
own  to  catch  the  tender  modulation : — 

^  Does  my  sweet  Milla,  too,  griere  lor 
Louis'  going  away  f  "  She  sat  thrilled 
and  mute,  until  after  he  was  gone ;  and 
when  liasa,  who  had  followed  him  to 
the  porch,  and  watched  until  the  train 
took  him  up,  came  in  and  ran  up-stairs 
to  hide  her  tears,  Milla  did  not  follow 
to  pomfort  her.  Drooping  down  on  the 
comer  of  the  sofii,  her  mother  thought 
her  asleep,  and  stole  away  to  dress  for 
dinner;  but,  when  the  young  girl  found 
herself  alone,  a  strange  change  came 
OTer  her.  She  lifted  a  face  white  and 
set,  with  a  look  upon  it  painfully  dil^ 
ferent  from  its  usual  infantile  bright- 
ness. Crossing  the  room,  she  stood  be- 
fore the  tall  mirror,  and  gathering  up 
her  Teil  of  silken  hair,  gazed  fiercely  at 
the  blemish  whidi  marred  her  other- 
wise exceeding  loyelinesa. 

"  No  one — no  one— -no  one  will  erer 
love  me!  I*'wish  I  were  dead  I  I  bo- 
lieye  I  will  kill  myself." 

"  Now  jus'  listen  to  my  purty  chile  I " 
said  a  voice  at  the  door.  Milla  let  fiall 
her  glistening  hair,  turning  hastily  to 
confront  old  Sabrina,  the  black  nurse 
who  had  taken  care  of  her  since  her 
birth,  and  who,  coming  to  look  after 
her  darling,  being  never  easy  about  her 
unless  she  knew  just  where  she  was, 
stood  rolling  her  great  eyes  in  terror  at 
the  sad  scene  she  had  witnessed. 

"  Tou  naughty,  naughty  chile  1  Why, 
bress  you.  Miss  Milla,  dar  pebber  laot 
any  body  lubbed  so  much  as  you.  Fad- 
der,  mudder,  ebery  body,  down  to  poOT 
ole  black  Babrina,  lubs  de  berry  yerth 
you  trods  on." 

"ITieyiJttyme,  nursie."  • 


^  Chile  I  chile  1  Now,  don'  go  and 
be  ungiatef^  Why,  nobody  eber  seed 
yon,  darlin',  dat  didn't  love  you  de 
minit  dey  sot  eyes  on  you." 

^  Oh,  Babrina !  Vm  miserable,  after 
all,"  said  Milla,  with  a  sob  that  was 
more  like  a  gasp ;  "  and  I  know  that^ 
as  I  grow  older,  I  shall  grow  more 
miserable." 

"Dar,  dar,  dar,  honey!  does  you 
want  to  break  my  heart  t "  cried  the  old 
nurse,  lifting  Milla  in  her  arms,  as  if 
she  were  a  baby,  and  waJUdng  about  the 
floor  with  her. 

For  sixteen  years  she  had  carried  this 
precious  burden,  which  still  seemed  as 
lig^t  to  her  as  in  its  childhood.  Milla's 
qpine  was  weak,  and  whenever  she  was 
tired,  Sabrina  insisted  upon  carrying  her 
up  and  down  stairs,  as  staircases  were 
the  invalid's  dread.  The  child  always 
had  enjoyed  being  carried  about  in 
those  strong,  loving  arms;  but  now, 
every  thing  of  the  kind  seemed  to  vex 
and  mortify  her. 

"  Set  me  down,  nurse ;  you  treat  me 
as  if  I  were  a  baby." 

''I  shan't  an'  I  can't,  tiU  I  take  yer 
safe  to  yer  own  purty  room«  Yer  white 
an'  tired,  and  yon  mus'  lay  down  an' 
rest,  or,  what'll  yer  papa  say  t "  and  she 
bore  Milla  away  to  her  soft  couch  in 
a  oool  chamber,  where  she  patted  her 
hair  and  smoothed  it  as  she  said — 

"Now,  if  ever  you  feels  bad,  and 
don't  want  to  teU  nobody  else,  jes' 
yon  talk  to  old  Babrina  'bout  yer  trou- 
bles, and  she'U  keep  'em  fast  fer  yer." 

it  was  well  fbr  Elizabeth  that  she  had 
Mrs.  (kiz^sfeU  ehampitre  with  which 
to  amuse  herself,  during  the  first  days 
of  Louis'  absence.  She  missed  him  more 
than  she  would  like  to  acknowledge. 
He  had  been  so  constant  a  visitor,  that 
the  whole  family  felt  his  loss;  he  al- 
ways was  an  entertaining  guest,  as  wel- 
come at  a  dirmer-table  as  the  salad  or 
the  wine  which  gives  test  to  the  whole 
repast;  and  nobody  laughed  at  Lissa 
for  a  little  gravity  of  demeanor,  who 
told  none  but  Milla,  and  her  not  with- 
out blushes,  how  lonely  she  was  without 
Louis. 

"  You  must  busy  yourself  with  your 
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trmmeau,  deter.  You  have  but  a  few 
weeks,  really.  See !  I  have  hemmed  a 
dozen  yarda  of  cobweb  cambric,  aSid 
sewed  on  this  yalencknnes  lace,  aa  one 
of  my  contributions.*' 

*' Thank  you,  Mllla;  but  you  must 
not  sew.    It  is  not  good  for  you." 

^*  Nothing  is  good  for  me ;  but  I  must 
pass  away  the  time,— yes,  all  the  long 
hours,  days,  and  years.    How  dreary  I " 

"  Why,  darling,  how  sad  you  seem  I 
what's  the  matter ! '' 

"  Nothing,  Lissa." 

^^  Did  mamma  tell  you  she  is  to  take 
you  to  Newport,  for  a  few  weeks  of 
ocean-bathing  f  We  all  think  you  are 
so  pale  and  languid  ^  the  hot  weather 
does  not  agree  with  you.  Papa  says  he 
has  the  money  necessary,  and  it  must 
be  spent  in  that  way." 

"But,  you  will  need  aU  the  money 
this  season,  lissa." 

"  No,  indeed,  si? ;  Fd  rather  be  max- 
ried  in  white  muslin,  without  eyen  a 
veD,  than  to  see  you  looking  so  white." 

"  But  you  shall  be  dressed  splendidly. 
Fve  set  my  heart  on  your  wearing  the 
diamonds.  If  I  cannot  giye  them  to 
you,  I  can  loan  them,  for  you  to  wear 
until  I  am  of  age.  Of  what  use  are 
they,  shut  up  in  a  safe?  Louis  is  so 
proud.  He  would  like,  above  all  things, 
to  have  you  appear  well,  Elizabeth. 
And  when  you  are  a  wife,  jewels  will 
become  you.  Your  skin  is  so  creamy, 
and  your  hair  so  dark !  You've  a  state- 
ly turn  of  the  neck,  too,  Lissa,  that  will 
enhance  the  beauty  of  a  necklace." 

"  Quite  a  list  of  attractions  1  You're 
a  loving  little  creature,  Milla,  and  quite 
too  generous,"  throwing  down  her  woi^ 
to  kiss  her.  "  Perhaps,  at  some  grand 
reception,  I  may  borrow  your  splendors 
for  a  night." 

"  You  should  honor  the  *  shampeter ' 
with  them." 

Both  girls  laughed,  as  the  ridiculous 
remembrance  of  Mrs.  Grizsle's  virit  re- 
curred to  them.  She  had  *run  over' 
two  or  three  times,  to  consult  them 
about  the  tent  for  the  collation,  the 
temporary  floor  for  dancing,  the  music, 
the  banners,  the  lamps,  the  flowers, 
and  every  other  possible  thing,  until 
VOL.  I. — 11 


Mrs.  Cameron  had  almost  regretted  her 
promise  to  attend,  which  had  afforded 
an  opening  for  so  sudden  an  intimacy. 
The  discreet  mother  had  employed 
^Sam,'  also,  to  convey  some  of  these 
messages,  who  had  come  over  '  dressed 
to  fits,'  no  matter  what  the  hour  of  the 
day,  blushing  and  gnawing  the  ends 
of  his  gloves,  so  sun-struck  by  the  full 
effulgence  of  Miss  Cameron's  beauty, 
when  brought  near  to  it,  as  to  be  ren- 
dered almost. insensible  of  what  he  was 
doing  or  what  he  had  been  sent  to  do. 

"  By  hokey^  mother,  I'd  marry  her,  if 
she  hadn't  a  red  cent,  if  I  could  git 
her,"  he  burst  forth,  after  one  of  these 
occasions.  "  She's  too  nice  for  me, 
that's  a  fact,  if  feyther  Jias  got  the 
biggest  house.  Pm  sorry  you  told  me 
about  that  Baron.  Qirls  always  take  to 
any  thing  of  that  kind.  It  makes  me 
b«rst  all  out  in  a  sweat  when  X  think 
of  it    I  didn't  half  sleep  last  night" 

"Pshaw,  Sammy,  I  reckon  you  cim 
have  your  own  now,  when  you  get  a 
fair  chance.  Miss  Cameron  is  not  in- 
sensible to  the  advantages  of  wealth. 
And  if  she  should  be,  you'd  make  more 
by  taking  Miss  Bulbors ;  her  dad's  full 
as  rich—" 

"Now,  mother,  don't  say  *dad.' 
Them  fellers  I'm  getting  intimate  with, 
laughed  at  me  for  it." 

"  I  know  I  hadn't  oughter,  Sam,  but 
it's  hard  to  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks. 
I  sometimes  wish  we  was  back  in  our 
own  little  room,  behind-  the  grocery- 
store.  I  used  to  take  downright  com- 
fort in  those  days.  My  work  was  right 
to  my  hand ;  and  if  1  wanted  to  speak 
to  your  dad—" 

"  Dad,  again  I " 

"I  had  only  to  open  the  door  into  the 
shop.  When  I  seen  ladies  then,  sweep- 
ing by  in  their  coaches  and  horses,  with 
a  footman  standin'  on  behind  like  a 
guard  thrown  out  in  time  o'  war,  I  used 
to  think  how  happy  they  must  be.  But, 
to  tell  you  in  confidence,  Sam,  I  aint  a 
bit  happier  than  I  was  then.  I  some- 
times think,  when  we  set  down  to  our 
grand  dinner  with  all  them  waiters 
watchin'  every  motion,  that  Pd  fling 
them  all  into  the  fire  for  the  privilege: 
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of  settin'  down  at  our  old  table,  with  folds  of  her  moire-antiqae,  loet  in  plesA- 

its  brown  doth,  and  stickin'  my  own  ant  reminiscences  of  past  dishes  of  cold 

fork  into  the  pickles.     A  good  old-  p^k,  with  a  herring  for  a  relish,  when 

fashioned  dish  o'pork  and  beans  would  she  was  rudely  recalled  to  her  present 

quite  give  me  an  appetite, — with  your  state  of  oppressive  magnificence  by  the 

•--d —  &ther  to  help  me,  and  not  an  bottle-green  serrant,  who  informed  her 

impudent  waiter  to  look  on  and  count  that  the  carpenter  awaited  her  orders 

how  many  mouthfhls  I  took.*^  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  floor  for 

Mrs.  Grizzle  sighed  and  smoothed  the  dancing. 

[To  be  continued.] 


BROADWAY. 

IiSTELLiGENT  Rivcr  of  Life — flowing  current  of  spirits  immortal ! 

Whose  banks  are  o'erhanging  with  marble  like  vistas  of  snow-covered  willows. 
And  cavemed  with  grottoes  whose  splendor  flows  over  from  every  portal ; 

Thy  roar  is  the  song  of  the  syren  to  voyagers  stemming  thy  billows. 
I  love  to  launch  forth  on  thy  waves,  where  the  foam  of  bfe  bubbles  and  sparkles 

Like  wine ;  and  where  wealth,  fashion,  beauty^  and  fame,  to  my  spirit  inhaling, 
Tield*drau£^ts  never  tasted  in  Eden.    Look,  qmck !  how  yon  jetty  lash  darkles 

Those  orbs  of  a  sunnier  sky ;  ah  t  if  glances  of  love  unavailing 
Might  bloom  into  flowers  in  her  path,  me  would  walk  upon  billows  of  roses. 

She's  gone  I  What  a  princess-like  gait  has  this  blonde  so  accustomed  to  Broad- 
way! 
now  calmly  the  burden  of  souls  on  that  placid  Divine  now  reposes : 

Aside  I    Let  those  over-dressed  beaux  arm-in-arm  with  their  canes  sweep  the 
roadway ; 
A  merchant  whose  ships  span  the  seas  like  the  fleets  of  a  maritime  power ; 

A  beggar  with  only  a  cnnge  and  a  tear  between  living  and  dying ; 
Gay  butterflies  busily  flitting,  with  every  window,  a  flower ; 

And  children  whose  fiftces  ure  pain  that  has  drank  up  the  tears  of  their  crying ; 
The  truculent  driver's  shrill  tenor,  the  thoroughfare's  thundering  basso ; 

A  miss  to  whom  life  hath  some  charm,  since  Don  Giovanni  is  ours ; 
A  scholar  absorbed  in  reviewing  the  latest  translation  of  Taaso ; 

A  hearse  \^ith  its  sorrowM  plumes,  and  a  bride  in  her  sweet  orange  flowers. 
Thus  ever  the  tide  sweeps  along,  without  ebb  in  its  sensuous  flowing — 

As  this  were  the  world's  throbbing  heart,  and  a  God  were  the  soul  of  these  throes  I 
Was  it  so  in  the  Babylon  old,  where  the  forests  of  palms  are  now  growing  ? 

And  when  in  the  bed  of  this  river  old  mosses  and  pines  shall  repose^ 
Will  its  stream,  like  the  vanishing  vapor,  that  seems  to  non-entity  fleemg, 

When  only  the  sun's  burning  passion  its  hold  on  the  earthly  has  riven — 
And,  ravishing,  borne  into  cloudland,  where,  robed  by  the  God  of  its  being 

Li  raiment  of  amber  and  silver,  it  glows  with  the  hues  he  has  given — 
Or  descends,  like  a  visit  of  angels,  in  dew-fall  and  rain  or  the  snow. 

To  strengthen  the  weak  and  renew  the  bright  green  of  the  tender  and  blooming, 
Or  hide  in  its  chastening  mantle,  deformity,  barrenness,  woe. 

Perfuming  the  earth  with  its  fragrance,  the  heavens  with  glory  Uluming ; 
Is  it  so  that  these  spirits  immortal,  drawn  upward  by  Love  to  the  skies, 

By  the  li^ht  of  that  country  shall  glow  till  their  garments  are  silver  and  gold — 
Shall  share  in  that  heaven  whose  glory,  though  changing  each  hour,  never  dies, 

But  renews  with  each  closing  the  Story  that  never  can  fully  be  told  ? 
How  broadly  that  loftier  current  of  spirits  celestial  will  flow 

Where  the  lovely  of  every  age,  as  the  drops  in  the  billows  unite 
And  mingle  in  heavenly  raptures  that  never  may  weariness  know 

Until  changed  as  from  glory  to  glory  and  lost  in  the  Infinite  light. 
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DANTE  AND  HIS  LATEST  TRANSLATORS. 


^Qhovtb  and  witches  are  the  best 
tnaohinery  for  a  modem  Epio."  So 
said  Charles  Fox,  who  fed  his  imagl- 
nation  on  verse  of  this  aspiring  class. 
Fox  was  no  literary  oracle,  and  his 
opinion  is  here  cited  only  as  eyidenoe 
that  the  snperearthly  is  an  acknowl- 
edged element  in  the  Epopee.  The 
term  "machinery"  implies  ignorance 
of  the  import  of  the  snperearthly  in 
Epic  poetry,  an  igpioranoe  attendant 
on  materialism  and  a  Tirtual  unbelief. 
No  poet  who  should  accept  the  term 
conld  write  an  Epic,  with  or  without 
the  *' machinery."  Such  aco^tance 
would  betoken  that  weakness  of  the 
poetic  pinion  which  surely  follows  a 
want  of  fkith  in  the  invisible  supep> 
visive  energies. 

A  genuine  Epic,  of  the  first  class,  is 
a  world-poem,  a  poem  of  depth,  and 
height,  and  breadth,  narrating  long-pre- 
pared min  or  foundation  of  a  race; 
and  poetry,  soaring  beyond  history,  is 
bold  to  lay  bare  the  method  of  the 
divine  intervention  in  the  momentous 
work.  The  ^ic  poet,  worthy  of  the 
lofty  task,  has  such  large  sympathies, 
together  with  such  consciousness  of 
power,  that  he  takes  on  him  to  in- 
terpret and  incarnate  the  celestial  co- 
operation. There  are  people,  and  some 
of  them  even  poets,  whose  conscious- 
ness is  so  smothered  behind  the  senses, 
that  they  come  short  of  belief  in  sj^ 
itual  potency.  They  lure  what,  with 
felicity  of  phrase,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
calls — 

**  lig&t  half-believcn  in  our  oasoal  creeds.*' 
Homer  and  Milton  were  believers :  they 
believed  in  the  visible  active  presence 
on  the  earth  of  the  God,  Mars,  and 
the  Archangel,  Raphael.  Had  they  not, 
there  would  have  been  no  Iliad,  no 
Paradise  Lost 

Dante,  too,  was  a  believer;  and 
such  warm,  wide  sympathies  had  he, 
and  an  imagination  so  daring,  that  he 


undertook  to  unfold  the  divine  judg^ 
ment  on  the  multitudinous  dead,  rang- 
ing with  inspired  vision  through  Hell, 
and  Purgatory,  and  Heaven.  In  his 
large,  hot  heart,  he  lodged  the  racy, 
crude  belief  of  his  age,  and  with 
poetic  pen  wrought  them  into  im- 
mortal shapes.  The  then  religious 
imaginations  of  Christendom,  positive, 
and  gross,  and  very  vivid ;  the  politics 
of  Italy,  then  tumultuous  and  embit- 
tered ;  the  theology  and  philosophy  of 
his  time,  fantastic,  unfashioned — all 
this  was  his  material.  But  all  this, 
and  were  it  ten  times  as  much,  is  but 
the  skeleton,  the  frame.  The  true 
material  of  a  poem  is  V^e  poe^s  own 
nature  and  thoughts,  his  sentiment 
and  his  judgment,  his  opinions,  aspi- 
rations, imaginations,  his  veriest  self, 
the  whole  of  him,  especially  the  best 
of  him. 

Than  imaginary  journeys  through 
the  realms  beyond  the  grave,  which 
were  so  much  the  vogue  with  the 
religious  writers  of  the  day — and  lit- 
erature then  was  chiefly,  almost  ex- 
clusively, religious — ^no  more  broad  or 
tempting  canvas  could  be  offered  to  a 
poet,  beset,  as  all  poets  are  apt  to  be, 
with  the  need  of  utterance,  and  pos- 
sessed, moreover,  of  a  graphic  genius 
that  craved  strong  glowing  themes  for 
its  play.  The  present  teeming  world 
to  be  transfigured  into  the  world  to 
come,  and  the  solicitation  and  tempta- 
tion to  do  this  brought  to  a  mauly, 
powerM  nature,  passionate,  creative, 
descriptive,  to  a  stirring  realist,  into 
whose  breast,  as  a  chief  actor  on  the 
Italian  scene,  ran,  all  warm  from  the 
wheels  of  their,  spinning,  the  threads 
of  Italian  politics  at  the  culmination 
of  the  papal  imperial  conflict ;  and  that 
breast  throbbing  with  the  fiery  pas- 
sions of  republican  Italy,  while  behind 
the  throb  beat  the  measure  of  a  poetic 
soul  impelled  to  tune  the  wide  varie- 
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gated  cacophony.  Proud,  passionate, 
and  baffled,  the  man  Dante  deeply 
swayed  the  poet.  Much  of  his  verse 
is  directly  woven  out  of  his  indigna- 
tions, and  burning  personal  griefs.  At 
times,  contemporaneous  history  tyran- 
nized over  himu 

Dante's  high  and  various  gifts,  his 
supreme  poetic  gift,  the  noble  char- 
acter and  warm  individuality  of  the 
man,  with  the  pathos  of  his  personal 
story,  the  full,  lively  transcript  he 
hands  down,  of  the  theology  and 
philosophy  of  his  age,  his  native  lit- 
erary force  as  moulder  of  the  Italian 
language,  his  being  the  bold,  adven- 
turous initiator,  the  august  father  of 
modem  poetry — all  this  has  combined 
to  keep  him  and  his  verse  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  men  through  six  centuries. 
But  even  all  this  would  not  have 
made  him  one  of  the  three  or  four 
world-poets,  yould  not  have  won  for 
him  the  wreath  of  universal  European 
translation.  What  gave  his  rare  quali- 
ties their  most  advantageous  field,  not 
merely  for  the  display  of  their  pecu- 
liar superiorities,  but  for  keeping  their 
fruit  sound  and  sweet,  was,  that  he 
is  the  historian  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Heaven — of  the  world  to  come  such 
as  it  was  pictured  in  his  day,  and  as 
it  has  been  pictured  more  or  lees  ever 
since,— the  word-painter  of  that  vision- 
ary awful  hereafter,  the  thought  of 
which  has  ever  been  a  spell. 

Those  imaginations  as  to  future  be- 
ing,— to  the  Middle  Ages  so  vivid  as 
to  become  soul-realities, — Dante  with 
his  transcendent  pictorial  mastership, 
clothed  in  words  fresh  and  weigh^ 
from  the  mine  of  popular  speech, 
stamping  them  with  his  glittering 
imperial  superscription.  Imaginations  I 
there  are  imaginations  of  the  future, 
the  reverse  of  poetical.  Hunger  will 
give  you  tormenting  imaginations  of 
breakfasts  and  dinners;  avarice  en- 
livens some  minds  with  pictures  of 
gains  that  are  to  be.  But  imagina- 
tions of  the  life  beyond  the  grave, 
these  we  cannot  entertain  without 
spirituality.  The  having  them  with 
any  urgence  and   persistence,  implies 


strong  spiritual  prepossessions:  men 
must  be  self-possessed  with  their 
higher  self,  with  their  spirit.  The 
very  attempt  to  figure  your  disem- 
bodied state,  is  an  attempt  poetical. 
To  succeed  with  any  distinctness,  de- 
notes some  power  of  creative  projec- 
tion :  without  wings,  this  domain  oaa- 
not  be  entered.  In  Dantc^s  time  these 
attempts  were  common.  Through  his 
preeminent  qualifications,  crowned  with 
the  poetic  faculty,  the  faculty  of  sym- 
pathy with  ideal  excellence,  his  attempt 
was  a  great,  a  unique  success. 

To  accompany  Dante  through  his 
vast  triple  transterrestrial  world,  would 
seem  to  demand  in  the  reader  a  sus- 
tained effort  of  imagination.  But 
Dante  is  so  graphic,  and,  we  might 
add,  corporeal  in  his  pictures,  puts 
such  a  pulse  into  his  figures,  ^t  the 
artistic  illusion  wherewith  we  set  out 
is  exchanged  for,  or  rather  ov^bome 
by,  an  illusion  of  the  reality  of  what 
is  represented.  Tet  from  the  opening 
of  the  first  Canto  he  is  ever  in  the 
superearthly  world,  and  eveiy  line  of 
the  fourteen  thousand  has  the  benefit 
of  a  superearthly,  that  is,  a  poetic  at- 
mosphere, which  lightens  it,  trans- 
figures it,  floats  it.  One  reads  with 
the  poetic  prestige  of  the  knowledge 
that  every  scene  is  transterrestrial ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  every  sceaoe  is  pre- 
sented with  a  physical  realism,  a  visual 
and  audible  vividness,  which  captivates 
and  holds  the  perceptive  faculty;  so 
that  the  reader  finds  himself  grasped, 
as  it  were,  in  a  vice,  whose  double 
handle  is  morticed  on  one  side  in  the 
senses,  and  on  the  other  in  the  flfdr- 
itual  imagination. 

Dante  had  it  in  him — this  Hell, 
Purgatory,  and  Heaven— so  fuU  and 
warm  and  large  was  his  nature.  With- 
in his  own  breast  he  had  felt  with  the 
keen  intensity  of  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment, the  loves  and  hates,  the  grie& 
and  delights  of  life.  Through  lus 
wealth  of  heart  he  had  a  fellow-feeling 
for  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his 
brother-men,  and,  added  to  this^  an 
artist's  will  and  want  to  reproduce 
them,  and  to  reproduce  them  a  clear, 
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oQtwelliirg,  intellectual  vivacity.  He 
need  scarcely  have  told  ns  that  his 
Poem,  thon^  treating  of  spints,  re- 
laites  to  the  passions  and  doings  of 
men  in  the  flesh.  He  chose  a  theme 
that  at  once  seized  the  attention  of 
his  readers,  and  gave  to  himself  a 
bowidlees  scope.  BIb  field  was  all 
past  history,  around  the  altitudes  of 
which  are  clnstered  biographical  traits 
and  sketches  of  famous  sinners  and 
&mons  saints,  of  heroes  and  lofty 
criminals;  and,  along  with  this,  con- 
temporaneous Florentine  and  Italian 
history,  with  its  tumults  and  vicissi- 
tudes, its  biographies  imd  personali- 
ties,  its  wraths  and  triumphs. 

Dante  exhibits  great  fertility  in  situ- 
ations and  conjunctions;  but,  besides 
that  many  of  them  were  ready  to  his 
band,  this  kind  of  inventiveness  de- 
notes of  itself  no  fine  creative  faculty. 
It  is  the  necessary  equipment  of  the 
voluminous  novel^.  In  this  facility 
and  abundance  (Goldsmith  could  not 
have  coped  with  James  and  Bulwer; 
and  yet  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (not 
to  go  so  high  as  Tristram  Shandy 
and  Don  Quixote)  is  worth  all  their 
hundred  volumes  of  Tales  put  together. 
What  insight,  what  weight,  and  faith- 
fulness, and  refinement,  and  breadth, 
and  truth,  and  elevation  of  character, 
and  conception,  does  the  fhtmework  of 
incident  support  and  display,— that  is 
the  ttsthetic  question.  The  novels  of 
every  day  bristle  with  this  material  in- 
ventiveness, this  small,  abounding,  tan- 
gled underwood  of  event  and  sensation, 
which  yields  no  timber  and  wherein 
birds  will  not  build.  The  invention 
exhibited  in  the  punishments  and  tor- 
tures and  conditions  of  the  Inferno  and 
Purgatorio  and  Paradiso^  is  not  admir- 
able for  their  mere  exuberance  and 
diversity — for  that  might  have  come 
from  a  comparatively  prosaic  mind, 
especially  when  fed,  as  all  minds  there 
were,  with  the  passionate  mediseval 
beliefe—but  for  the  heart  there  is  in 
th€m,  throbbing  deeply  in  some,  and  for 
the  l^oman  sympathy,  and  thence,  in  part, 
the  photographic  fidelity,  and  for  the 
paramount  gift  poetically  to  portray. 


A  consequence  of  the  choice  of  sub- 
ject, and,  as  regards  the  epic  quality 
of  Dante's  poem,  an  important  conse- 
quence, is,  that  there  is  in  it  no  unity 
of  interest.  The  sympathies  of  the 
reader  are  not  engrossed  by  one  great 
group  of  characters,  acting  and  react- 
ing on  one  another  through  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  invention.  Instead  of 
this,  we  have  a  long  series  of  uncon- 
nected pictures,  each  one  awakening  a 
new  interest.  Hereby  the  mind  is  dis- 
tracted, the  attention  being  transferred 
at  every  hundred  lines  to  a  fresh  figure 
or  group.  We  pass  through  a  gallery 
of  pictures  and  portraits,  classed,  to  be 
sure,  by  subjects,  but  distinct  one  from 
the  other,  and  separated  by  the  projec- 
tion of  as  many  different  frames.  We 
are  on  a  weird,  adventurous  journey, 
and  make  but  brief  stops,  however  at- 
tractive the  strangers  or  acquaintance 
we  meet  We  go  ftx)m  person  to  per- 
son, from  scene  to  scene;  so  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  journey,  although  the 
perception  has  been  richly  crowded, 
one  impression  has  efifoced  the  other. 
Not  cairying  the  weight,  not  pulsating 
in  its  every  limb  with  the  power  of  a 
broad,  deep,  involved  story,  architec- 
turally reared  on  one  foundation,  whose 
parts  are  all  subordinated  to  a  great 
unity,  the  Divina  Commedia,  as  an  or- 
ganic, artistic  whole,  is  inferior  to  the 
Uiad  and  Paradise  Lost,  and  to  the 
Grecian  and  Shakespearian  tragedies. 

The  exclusive  superearthlincss  of  his 
scenes  and  personages,  and,  with  this, 
his  delight  in  picture-drawing,  keep 
Dante  close  to  his  page— fastened  to  it, 
we  might  say,  by  a  twofold  fascination. 
Among  the  many  faculties  that  equip 
him  for  his  extraordinary  task,  most 
active  is  that  of  form.  Goethe  says 
of  him:  "The  great  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  of  Dante  being  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  we  shall  be  further- 
ed in  a  right  estimate  of  his  works,  if 
we  keep  in  view  that  just  in  his  life- 
time—Giotto  being  his  cotemporary — 
was  the  rebirth  of  plastic  Art  in  all 
its  natural  strength.  By  this  sensuous, 
form-loving  spirit  of  the  age,  working 
so  widely  and  deeply,  Dante,  too,  was 
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largely  swayed.  With  the  eye  of  his 
imagination  he.  seized  objects  so  dis- 
tinctly, that  he  ooold  reproduce  them 
in  sharp  outline.  Thence  we  see  be- 
fore us  the  most  abstruse  and  unusual, 
drawn,  as  it  were,  after  nature."  In 
recognition  of  the  same  characteristic, 
Coleridge  says:  "In  picturesqueness, 
Dante  is  beyond  all  other  poets,  an- 
cient or  modem,  and  more  in  the  stem 
style  of  Pindar  than  of  any  other.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  is  said  to  have  made  a 
design  for  every  page  of  the  DUnna 
CommediaJ*^ 

Dante,  eminent  in  poetic  gifts,  haf 
many  sides,  but  this  is  his  strongest 
fdde:  he  is  preeminently  a  poet  of 
form.  In  his  mind  and  in  his  work 
there  is  a  southern,  an  Italian,  sensu- 
ousness.  He  is  a  poet  of  thought,  but 
more  a  poet  of  moulds ;  he  is  a  poet 
of  sentiment,  but  more  a  poet  of  pic- 
tures. Rising  readily  to  generaiizationy 
still  his  intellect  is  more  spedflc  than 
generic.  His  subject—chosen  by  the 
concurrence  of  his  Aesthetic,  moral,  and 
intellectual  needs — admits  of,  nay,  de- 
mands portraits,  isolated  sketches,  un- 
connected delineations.  The  personages 
of  his  poem  are  independent  one  of  the 
other,  and  are  thence  the  more  easily 
drawn.  Nor  does  Duite  abound  in 
transferable  passages,  sentences  of  uni- 
yersal  application,  firom  being  saturated 
with  the  perfumed  essence  of  humanity. 
We  say  it  with  diffidence,  but  to  us  it 
seems  that  there  is  a  fhrther  poetic 
glance,  more  idealized  fidelity,  in  Wl- 
ton,  more  significance  and  wisdom  and 
profound  hint  in  Goethe.  In  Milton 
the  mental  reverberation  is  wider:  he 
rivets  us  through  distant  grand  associa- 
tion, by  great  suggestion.  Thus,  de- 
scribing the  darkened  head  of  Satan, 
Milton  says : 

As  trhen  tbo  ma.  itenr  riBen 
T..ook3  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations. 

Setting  aside  the  epithets  honaontal 
and  dUastrous^  which  are  poetically 
imaginative,  the  likening  of  Satan  to 
the  San  seen  through  a  mist,  or  in 
eclipse,  is  a  direct,  parallel  comparison 


that  aids  us  to  see  Satan ;  and  it  is  in 
such,  immediate,  not  mediate — not  in- 
volving'likeness  between  physical  and 
mental  qualities,  but  merely  between 
physical,  not  between  subtle,  rdations — 
that  Dante  chiefly  deals,  showing  im- 
aginaUve  fertility,  helpftd,  needful  to 
the  poet,  bat  diffarent  from,  and  alto- 
gether inferior  to,  poetic  imagination. 
The  mind  attains  to  ^e  heif^t  of 
poetic  imagination  when  the  intellect, 
urged  by  the  purer  sensibilities  in  alli- 
ance with  aspiration  for  the  perfect, 
exerts  its  imaginative  power  to  the 
utmost,  and,  as  the  result  of  this  exer- 
tion, discovers  a  thou^t  or  image 
which,  from  its  originality,  fitness,  and 
beauty,  gives  to  the  reader  a  new  de- 
light. Of  this,  the  lordliest  mental  ex- 
hibition, there  is  a  sovereign  example  in 
the  words  wherewith  Milton  concludes : 

and  with  fear  of  dhaoge 
Perplexes  monarohs. 

This  fills  the  mind  with  the  terror  he 
wishes  his  Satan  to  inspire :  this  gives 
its  greatness  to  the  passage. 

Dante,  by  the  distinctness  of  his  out- 
line, addresses  himself  more  to  the 
reader's  senses  and  perception;  Milton 
rouses  his  higher  imaginative  capacity. 
In  the  whole  Inf&mo,  is  there  a  pas- 
sage so  aglow  as  this  line  and  a  half 
ot  Pitradise  Lost  f 

And  the  tonid  dime 
Smoid  en  him  sore  besides,  ranlted  witti  flie. 

Or  is  there  in  Dante  any  sound  so  loud 
and  terrible  as  that  shout  of  Milton's 
demon-host  ? 

That  tore  HeiTs  oaneaTO,  and  boyoBd 
Itighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

Here  the  unity  of  his  theme  stands  Mil- 
ton in  stead  for  grandeur  and  breadth. 
Dante  is  copious  in  similea.  Such 
copiousness  by  no  means  proves  poetic 
genius ;  and  a  superior  poet  may  have 
less  command  of  similes  than  one  in- 
ferior to  him.  Wordsworth  has  much 
less  of  this  command  than  Moore.  But 
when  a  poet  does  use  similes,  he  will 
be  likely  often  to  put  of  his  best  into 
them,  for  they  are  captivating  instnir 
ments  and  facilities  for  poetic  expan- 
sion. When  a  poet  is  in  warm  sym- 
pathy with   the  divine  doings,  there 
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-will  be  at  timeft  a  flaebing  fitness  in 
hk  Bimilitiides,  wbicb  are  tben  tbe 
sadden  oApring  of  finest  intmti<m. 
In  oitmg  some  of  tbe  most  prominrat 
in  tbe  Dkina  Oommedia,  we  at  onoe 
give  brief  samples  of  Dante  and  of  the 
ciaft  of  bis  tbree  latest  translators,  us- 
ing the'  venion  of  Dr,  Parsons  for  ex- 
tracts ttom  tbe  Inferno,  tbat  of  Mr. 
Dayman  for  those  from  tbe  Purffotaria, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Longfdlow  for  those 
from  the  Fiaradimf. 

Ab  vell-fllled  nils  trhieh  in  the  tempest  swell. 

Drop,  with  ftdds  flappfaig,  if  the  maaft  be  rent ; 
S»  ts  the  ewth  that  arael  monster  fell. 
And  straightiray  down  to  Hell's  Foyth  Pit  ho 

went.  

A^tnto:  Canto  Vn. 

Swept  now  amain  those  tnrbid  waters  o'er 

A  tomntt  ni  a  dread  portentons  kind. 
Which  rocked  with  sadden  qtasms  each  trembling 
shore. 

Like  the  mad  rushing  of  a  rapid  wind ; 
As  when,  made  ftirioos  by  opposing  heats, 

WUd  throngh  the  wood  the  unbridled  tempest 
sooars. 
Dusty  and  prond,  the  cringing  forest  beats, 

And  scatters  fer  the  broken  limbs  and  flowers ; 
Then  fly  the  herds,— the  swains  to  shelter  scud. 

freeing  mine  eyes,  "  thy  sight,"  ho  said,  •»  direct 
Cer  the  long^<tanding  scum  of  yonder  flood, 

Whersk  naoat  oondense,  its  acrid  streams  collect." 
Inferno:  Canto  IX. 

When,  lol  there  met  vs,  dose  beside  our  traek, 
A  troop  of  spirits.    Each  amid  the  bond 

Eyed  us,  as  men  at  ere  a  passer-by 
>N«ath  a  new  moon,— as  closely  ns  they  soanned. 

As  an  old  tailor  doth  a  needlePs  eye. 

In/emo:  Canto  XV. 

And  jolt  as  frogs  that  stand,  with  noses  eat 
On  a  poors  margin,  but  beneath  it  hido 

nielr  Ibet  and  all  their  bodies  but  the  snoot, 
So  stood  tbe  staUMn  there  on  every  side. 

It\femo:  Canto  XXII. 

A  coder's  Teasel  that  by  chance  hath  been 
Either  of  middle-piece  or  cant-pieoe  reft. 

Gapes  not  so  wide  as  one  that  from  his  chin 
I  noticed  lengthwise  through  his  carcass  deft. 
/ilfsnie  .•  Oanto  XXYIII. 

We  tarried  yet  the  ocean's  brink  upon, 

Iflke  unto  people  musing  of  their  way, 
Whose  body  lingers  when  the  heart  hath  gone ; 

And  lo !  as  near  the  dawning  of  the  day, 
Down  in  the  west,  upon  the  watery  iloor,^ 

The  Tapor-lbgB  do  Mars  in  red  array, 
Eren  such  appeared  to  me  a  light  that  o'er 

The  sea  so  quic^y  came,  no  wing  could  matdi 
ItsMkorlng.    Be  that  vision  mine  once  more. 

PurgtUariot  Canto  IL 

Aad  then,  remcmbeiing  wdl,  with  eye  that  sees 
The  light,  wilt  know  thee  like  the  sickly  one 

That  on  her  bed  of  down  can  find  no  ease. 
But  turns  and  turns  again  her  ache  to  shun. 

Purgatario:  Oanto  YI. 


*Twas  BOW  the  hour  tbe  longing  lieart  that  bends 

In  Yoyagors,  and  mcltingly  doth  sway, 
Who  bade  ihrewell  at  mom  to  gentle  friends ; 

And  wounds  the  pilgrim  newly  bound  his  way 
With  poignant  Ioto,  to  hear  some  distant  bell 

Tbat  seems  to  mourn  the  dying  of  the  day ; 
When  I  began  to  dight  the  sounds  that  fell 

Upon  mine  ear,  one  risen  soul  to  view. 
Whose  beckoning  hand  our  audience  would  com- 
pel. 

Purgatories  Canto  Tin. 

There  I  the  diades  see  hurrying  up  to  kiss 
Bodi  with  his  mate  from  erery  part,  nor  stay. 

Contenting  them  with  momentary  bliss. 
Bo  one  with  other,  all  their  swart  array 

Along,  do  ants  encounter  snout  with  snout, 
80  haply  probe  their  fertnne  and  their  way. 

Purgatario  iXJLYl. 

Between  two  Tiaods,  equally  remored 

Andtemptingb  a  free  man  would  die  of  hunger 
Ere  either  he  could  bring  unto  his  teeth. 

80  would  a  lamb  between  the  rayenings 
Of  two  fleroe  wolves  stand  fearing  both  alike ; 

And  so  would  stand  a  dog  between  two  does. 
Henee,  if  I  held  my  peace,  myself  I  blame  not, 

Impelled  in  equal  measure  by  my  doubts. 
Since  it  must  be  so,  nor  do  I  commend. 

Pmmdioo:  Cento  Xy. 

And  as  a  lute  and  harp,  accordant  strung 
With  many  strings,  a  dulcet  tinkling  make 

To  him  by  whom  the  notes  are  not  distinguished, 
80  from  tbe  lights  that  there  to  me  appeared 

TTpgathered  through  the  cross  a  mdody. 
Which  rapt  me,  not  distinguishing  the  hymn. 
ParadiMo:  Canto  XIY. 

As  through  the  pure  and  tranquil  erenlng  air 

There  shoots  frxnn  time  to  time  a  sudden  fire, 
MoTing  the  eyes  that  steadfest  were  before, 

And  seems  to  be  a  star  that  ohangeth  place, 
Ezoept  thai  in  tbe  part  where  it  is  kindled 

Nothing  is  missed,  and  this  endureth  little ; 
80  from  the  horn  that  to  the  right  extends 

Unto  that  crossPB  foot  there  ran  a  star 
Out  of  the  oonsteUatloB  shining  there. 

Paradiso:  Canto  XV. 

Sthi  as  remaioetb  splendid  aad  serene 

The  hemisphere  of  air,  when  Boreas 
Is  blowing  from  that  cheek  where  he  is  mildest,. 

Because  is  purified  and  resdred  the  rook 
That  erst  disturbed  it,  tUl  the  welkin  laughs 

With  all  the  beauties  of  its  pageantry ; 
Thus  did  I  likewise,  alter  that  my  lady 

nad  me  proTided  with  a  dear  reepense. 
And  like  a  star  In  Heaven  the  truth  was  seen. 

Paradito:  Canto  XXYIII. . 

The  first  question  to  ask  in  regard* 
to  a  simile  found  in  rerse,  is,  Is  it 
poetical  f  Is  there,  as  effect  of  its  in- 
troduction, any  heightening  of  the  read- 
er's mood,  any  cleansing  of  his  vision, 
any  clarification  of  the  medium  tbroi^ 
which  he  is  looking  ?  Is  there  a  sud- 
den play  of  light  tbat  warms,  and 
through  this  warmth,  illuminates  the 
object  before  him  f    Few  of  those  just 
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quoted,  pat  to  such  test,  could  be  called 
more  than  conyentionally  poetical— if 
this  be  not  a  solecion.  To  illustrate 
one  sensuous  object  by  another  does 
not  animate  the  mind  enough  to  Ailfil 
any  one  of  the  above  conditions.  Such 
similitudes  issuing  ft'om  intellectual 
liyelinesa,  there  is  through  them  no 
steeping  of  intellectual  perception  in 
emotion.  They  may  help  to  make  the 
object  ocularly  more  apparent,  but  they 
do  not  make  the  feeling  a  party  to  the 
movement.  When  this  is  done— as  in 
the  examples  from  Canto  XV.  of  the  In- 
ferno, and  Canto  VIII.  of  the  Purgatorio 
— what  an  instantaneous  vivification  of 
the  picture  I 

But  in  the  best  of  them  the  poetic 
gleam  is  not  so  unlooked-for  bright  as 
in  the  best  of  Shakespeare's.  As  one 
instance  out  of  many :  towards  the  end 
of  the  great  soliloquy  of  Henry  V., 
after  enumerating  the  emblems  and 
accompaniments  of  royalty,  the  King 
continues : 

No,  not  all  these,  thrfee-gorgeons  ceremony, 
Not  all  theae,  laid  in  bed  majeitical, 
Can  sleep  so  sonndly  as  the  wretched  slave ; 
Who,  with  a  body  filled,  and  vacant  mind, 
Oetfl  him  t<f  rest,  crammed  iriih  distressftil  bread ; 
Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell ; 
But,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set. 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  PhoDboB,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysimn ;  next  day,  after  dawn, 
Doth  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  hU  hone. 

What  a  sudden  filling  of  the  earth  with 
light  through  that  image,  so  fresh  and 
unexpected,  of  the  rising  Sun,  with  its 
suggestion  of  beauty  and  healthftdness  I 
Then  the  £u--reaching  transfiguring  im- 
agination, that,  in  a  twinkling,  trans- 
mutes into  the  squire  of  Hyperion  a 
stolid  rustic,  making  him  suddenly 
radiant  with  the  glory  of  morning.  It 
is  by  this  union  of  unexpectedness  with 
fitness,  of  solidity  with  brilliancy,  of 
remoteness  with  instantaneous  presence, 
in  his  figures,  denoting  overflow  of  re- 
sources, a  divine  plenitude,  so  that  we 
feel  after  Shakespeare  has  said  his  best 
-things,  that  he  could  go  on  saying 
more  and  better,— it  is  especially  by 
this  lustrous  ever-teeming  fulness  of 
life,  this  creative  readiness,  that  Shakes- 
peare throws  a  farther  and  whiter  and 
a  broader  light  than  Dante.    Nor  does 


Dante's  page  ^^isten,  as  Shake^Mare's 
so  often  does,  with  metaphor,  (nt  oom- 
preesed  similes,  that  at  times  with  a 
word  open  the  spirituf^  q^eie;  not 
superimposed  as  cold  ornament,  but 
intertiBsued  with  the  web  of  thought, 
upflashings  from  a  deep  sea  of  mind, 
to  quiver  on  the  BvaS^ce,  as  on  tho 
calm  level  of  the  Atlantic  you  nuiy  see 
a  circuit  of  shining  ripple,  caused  by 
schools  of  fish  that  have  come  up  from 
the  wealth  in  the  depths  below  to  hdp 
the  Sun  to  glisten, — a  sign  of  life, 
power,  and  abundance. 

Like  his  great  compeer,  Hilton,  Dante 
fails  of  ihiiversality  f^om  want  of  hu- 
mor. Neither  had  any  tan  in  him. 
This  was  the  only  fault  (liberally  to 
interpret  Can's  conduct)  that  Dante's 
host.  Can  Grande  of  Verona,  had  to 
find  with  him.  The  subjects  of  both 
poets  (unconsciously  chosen  perhaps 
from  this  very  defect  of  humor)  were 
predominantly  religious,  and  their  the* 
ology,  which  was  that  of  their  times, 
was  crude  and  cruel.  The  deep  sym- 
pathetic earnestness,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  best  humor,  they  had,  but,  ta  use 
an  illustration  of  Richter,  they  could 
not  turn  sublimity  upside  down,— a 
great  feat,  only  possible  through  sense 
of  the  comic,  which,  in  its  highest 
manifestation  of  humor,  pillows  pain 
in  the  lap  of  absurdity,  throws  such 
rays  upon  affliction  as  to  make  a  grin 
to  glimmer  through  gloom,  and,  with 
the  fool  in  Lear,  forces  you,  like  a 
child,  to  smile  through  warmest  tears 
of  sympathy.  Humor  imparts  breadth 
and  buoyancy  to  tolerance,  enabling  it 
to  dandle  lovingly  the  faults  and  follies 
of  men :  through  humor  the  spiritual  is 
calm  and  dear  enough  to  sport  with 
and  toss  the  sensual :  it  is  a  compas- 
sionate tearful  delight;  in  its  finest 
mood,  an  angelic  laughter. 

Of  patnos  Dante  has  given  examples 
unsurpassed  in  literature.  By  the  story 
of  UgoUno  the  chords  of  tho  heart  are 
so  thrilled,  that  pity  and  awe  possess 
us  wholly ;  and  by  that  of  Francesca 
they  are  touched  to  tenderest  sympathy. 
But  Ugolino  is  to  Lear  what  a  single 
fire-freighted  cloud  that  emits  five  or 
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3ix  terrific  flashes  is  to  a  night-long 
tempest,  wherein  ijie  thnndering  heav- 
ens gape  with  a  hundred  flashes. 

All  the  personages  of  Dante's  poem 
(tnless  we  regard  Mmself  as  one)  are 
spirits.  Shakespeare  throughout  his 
many  works,  gives  only  a  few  glimpses 
into  tile  world  beyond  the  grave ;  but 
how  grandly  by  these  few  is  the  im- 
agination  expanded.  Clarence's  dream, 
'*  lengthened  after  life,"  in  which  he 
pasBes  ^the  m^ncholy  flood,"  is  al* 
most  superdantesque,  concentrating  in 
a  few  ejaculative  lines  a  fearftil  fore- 
taste of  transearthly  torment  for  a  bad 
lifd  on  earth.  And  the  great  ghost  in 
Hamlet,  when  you  read  of  him,  how 
shadowy  real  I  Dante's  representation 
of  disembodied  humanity  is  too  pagan, 
too  palpable,  not  ghostly  enough,  not 
spiritualized  with  hope  and  awe. 

Profound,  awakening,  for-stretclung, 
much  enfolding,  thought-breeding 
thoughts,  that  can  only  grow  in  the 
soil  of  pure  large  sensibilities,  and  by 
th^n  are  cast  up  in  the  heave  and 
^ow  of  inward  motion,  to  be  wrought 
by  intellect  and  shaped  in  the  light  of 
the  beautiful, — of  these,  which  are  the 
test  of  poetic  gpreatness,  Dante,  if  we 
may  venture  to  say  so,  has  not  moro 
or  brighter  examples  than  Milton,  and 
not  so  many  as  Goethe ;  while  of  such 
passages,  compactly  embodying  as  they 
do  the  finer  innghts  of  a  poetic  mind, 
th^e  are  more  in  a  single  one  of  the 
greater  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  than 
in  all  the  three  books  of  the  Divina 
Gommedia, 

Juxtaposition  beside  Shakespeare, 
even  if  it  bring  out  the  superiorities 
of  the  English  bard,  is  the  highest 
honor  paid  to  any  other  great  poet. 
Glory  enough  is  it  if  admiration  can 
lift  Dante  so  high  as  to  take  him  into 
the  same  look  that  beholds  ^lakes- 
peare ;  what  though  the  summit  of  the 
mighty  Englishman  shine  alone  in  the 
sky,  and  the  taller  giant  carry  up  to- 
vwds  heaven  a  larger  bulk  and  more 
varied  donudns.  The  traveller,  even  if 
he  come  directly  from  wondering  at 
Mont  Blanc  in  its  sublime  presence, 
will  yet  stand  with  earnest  delight  be- 


fore the  majesty  of  the  Tungflrau  and 
the  Eigher. 

But  it  is  time  to  speak  of  Dante  in 
English. 

"  It  were  as  wise  to  cast  a  violet  into 
a  crucible,  that  you  might  discover  the 
formal  principle  of  its  color  and  odor, 
as  to  seek  to  transftise  from  one  lan- 
guage into  another  the  creations  of  a 
poet"  Thus  writes-  a  great  poet, — 
Shdley,  in  his  beautiful  D^encs  of 
Boebry,  But  have  we  not  in  modem 
tongues  the  creations  of  Homer,  and 
of  Plato,  who  Shellef,  on  the  same 
page,  says  is  essentially  a  poet  ?  And 
can  we  estimate  the  loss  the  modem 
mind  would  suffer  by  deprivation  of 
them  in  translated  form  ?  Pope's  Ho- 
mer,—still  Homer  though  so  Popish, — 
has  been  a  not  insignificant  chapter  in 
the  culture  of  thousands,  who  without 
it  would  have  known  no  more  of 
Hector  and  Achilles  and  the  golden 
Rowing  cloud  of  passion  and  action, 
through  which  they  are  seen  superbly 
shining,  than  what  a  lew  of  them  would 
inddently  have  learnt  from  Lempriere. 
Lord  Derby's  Iliad  has  gone  through 
many  editions  already.  And  Job  and 
the  Psalms:  what  should  we  have 
done  without  them  in  English  ?  Trans- 
lations are  the  telegraphic  conductors 
that  bring  us  great  messages  from  those 
in  other  lands  and  times,  whose  souls 
were  so  rich  and  deep  that  from  their 
words  their  fellow-men,  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  draw  trath  and  wisdom  for- 
ever. The  fiash  on  which  the  message 
was  first  launched  has  lost  some  of  its 
vividness  by  the  way  ;  but  the  purport 
of  the  message  we  have  distinctly,  and 
the  joy  or  grief  wherewith  it  is  freight- 
ed, and  even  much  of  its  beauty.  Shall 
we  not  eat  oranges,  because  on  being 
translated  from  Cuba  to  our  palates 
they  have  lost  somewhat  of  their  flavor  ? 

jbi  reading  a  translated  poem  we  wish 
to  have  as  much  of  the  essence  of  the 
original,  that  is,  as  much  of  the  poetry, 
as  possible.  A  poem  it  is  wo  sit  down 
to  read,  not  a  relation  of  facts,  or  an 
historical  or  critical  or  philosophical  or 
theological  exposition, — a  poem,  only 
in  another  dress.     Thence  a  work   in 
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Terse,  that  hag  poede  quality  enough 
to  be  worth  tranalatmg,  must  be  made 
to  lose  by  the  process  as  Httle  as  may 
be  of  its  worth ;  and  its  worth  every 
poem  owes  entirely  to  its  poetic  quality 
and  the  degree  of  that.  A  prose  trans- 
lation of  a  poem  is  an  Aesthetic  imper- 
tinence. Shakespeare  was  at  first  open- 
ed to  the  people  of  the  Continent  in 
prose,  because  there  was  not  then  cul- 
ture enough  to  reproduce  him  in  yerse. 
And  in  Shakeq>eare  there  is  so  much 
practical  sense,  so  much  telling  com- 
ment on  life,  so  much  wit,  such  animal 
spirits,  such  touching  stories  so  well 
told,  that  the  great  gain  of  haying  him 
even  in  prose  concealed  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  absence  of  rhythmic  sound, 
and  by  the  discoloration  (impallidation, 
we  should  say  were  the  word  already 
there)  of  hundreds  of  liveliest  tinted 
flowers,  tiie  deflowering  of  many  deli- 
cate stems.  Forty  years  ago  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  translated  the  Faust  of  Goethe 
into  prose;  but  let  any  one  compare 
the  Hynm  of  the  Archangels  uid  other 
of  the  more  highly-wrought  passages, 
as  rendered  by  him,  with  any  of  the 
better  translations  in  verse, — with  that 
of  Mr.  Brooks  for  example, — ^to  percdve 
at  once  the  insufficiency,  the  flatness 
and  meagreness  of  even  so  verbally 
fiuthful  a  prose  version.  The  effect  on 
Faust,  or  on  any  high  passionate  poem, 
of  attempting  to  put  it  into  prose,  is 
akin  to  what  would  be  the  eflect  on  an 
exquisite  hat-rdief  of  reducing  its  pro- 
jection one  half  by  a  persevering  ap- 
plication of  pumice.  In  all  genuine 
verse  (that  is,  in  all  poetic  verse)  the 
substance  is  so  inwrought  into  the  form 
and  sound,  that  if  in  translating  you 
entirely  disregard  these,  rejecting  both 
rhyme  and  measure,  you  subject  the 
verse  to  a  second  depletion  right  upon 
that  which  it  has  to  suffer  by  the  trans- 
planting of  it  into  another  soiL 

The  translator  of  a  poem  has  a  much 
higher  and  subtler  duty  than  just  to  take 
the  words  and  through  them  attempt 
passively  to  render  the  page  into  his 
own  language.  He  must  brace  himself 
into  an  active  state,  a  creative  mood, 
the  most  creative  he  can  command; 


then  transport  himself  into  the  mind 
and  mental  attitude  of  the  poet  he 
would  translate,  feeling  and  seeing  as 
the  poet  saw  and  felt  To  get  into  the 
mood  out  of  which  the  words  sprang, 
he  should  go  behind  the  words,  em- 
bracing them  from  within,  not  merely 
seizing  them  from  without  Having 
imbued  himself  with  the  thought  and 
sentiment  of  the  original,  let  him,  if  he 
can,  utter  them  in  a  still  higher  key. 
Such  surpassing  ezoeU^ce  would  be 
the  truest  fld^ty  to  the  original,  and 
any  cordial  poet  would  especially  rejoice 
in  such  elevation  of  his  verse ;  t6r  the  as- 
piring writer  will  often  fall  shgrt  of  his 
ideal,  and  to  see  it  more  nearly  approach- 
ed by  a  translator  who  has  bem  kindled 
by  himself;  to  And  some  delicate  new 
flower  revealed  in  a  nook  which  he  had 
opened,  could  not  but  give  him  a  delight 
akin  to*  that  of  his  own  first  inspirations. 

A  poem,  a  genuine  poem,  assumes  its 
fl>rm  by  an  inward  necessity.  Paradite 
Loit,  conceived  in  Milton^s  brain,  could 
not  utter  itself  in  any  other  mode  than 
the  unrhymed  harmonies  that  have 
given  to  our  language  a  new  music  It 
could  not  have  been  written  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza.  What  would  the 
Fcdrp  Queen  be  in  blank  verse?  ¥ot 
his  theme  and  mood  Dante  felt  the 
need  of  the  delicate  bond  of  rhyme, 
which  enlivens  musical  cadence  with 
sweet  reiteration.  Rhyme  was  then  a 
new  element  inverse,  a  modem  Aesthetic 
creation ;  and  it  is  a  help  and  an  add- 
ed beauty,  if  it  be  not  obtruuve  and 
too  self-conscious,  and  if  it  1t>e  not  a 
target  at  which  the  line  aims;  for  then 
it  becomes  a  dog  to  freedom  of  move- 
ment, and  the  pivot  of  factitious  pauses, 
that  are  offensive  both  to  sense  and  to 
ear.  like  buds  that  lie  half-hidden  in 
leaves,  rhymes  should  peep  out,  spark- 
ling but  modest,  from  tiie  cover  of 
words,  fiftlUng  on  the  ear  as  though  they 
were  the  irrepressible  strokes  of  a  melo- 
diou^pulse  at  the  heart  of  the  verse. 

The  terta  rima, — already  in  use, — 
Dante  adopted  as  suitable  to  continu- 
ous narrative.  With  his  feeling  and 
aesthetic  want  rhymed  verse  harmoniz- 
ed, the  triple  repetition  ofi^ering  no  ob- 
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stade,  Italian  bdng  copious  in  endings 
of  like  sound.  His  measure  is  iambic, 
free  iambic,  and  every  line  consists,  not 
of  ten  syllables,  but  of  eleven,  his  native 
tongue  having  none  other  than  feminine 
rhymes.  And  this  vreakness  is  so  in- 
herent in  Italian  ^>eech,  that  every  line 
even  of  the  blank  verse  in  all  the 
twenty-two  Tragedies  of  Alfleri  ends 
femininely,  that  is,  with  an  unaccented 
Seventh  syllable.  In  all  Italian  rhyme 
there  is  thus  always  a  double  rhyme, 
the  final  syllable,  moreover,  invariably 
ending  with  a  vowel.  Tilis,  besides 
being  too  much  rhyme  and  too  much 
vowel,  ^  in  iambic  Unee,  metrically  a 
defect,  the  eleventh  syllable  being  a 
superfluous  syllable. 

In  these  two  prominent  features  Eng- 
lish verse  is  different  from  Italian :  it 
has  feminine  rhymes,  but  the  larger  part 
of  its  rhymes  are  masculine ;  and  it  has 
fewer  than  Italian.  This  second  char- 
acteristic, the  comparative  fewness  of 
rhymes,  is  likewise  one  of  its  sources 
of  strength :  it  denotes  musical  richness 
and  not  poverty,  as  at  first  aspect  it 
seems  to  do,  the  paucity  of  Uke-eound- 
ing  syllabkB  implying  variety  in  its 
sounds.  It  has  all  the  vocalic  syllables 
and  endings  it  needs  for  softness,  and 
encloses  them  mosUy  in  consonants  for 
condensation,  vigor,  and  emphasis. 

Primarily  the  translator  has  to  con- 
sider the  resources  and  individualities 
^  his  own  tongue.  In  the  case  of 
Dante  the  rhythmical  basis  is  the  same 
in  both  languages ;  for  the  iambicmeas- 
ure  is  onr  chief  poetic  vehicle,  wrought 
to  perfecticMi  by  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton. There  only  remains  then  rhyme 
and  the  division  into  stanzas.  Can  the 
Urta  TtmOy  as  used  by  Dante,  be  called 
a  stanza  ?  The  lines  are  not  separated 
into  trios,  but  run  into  one  another, 
clinging  very  jn^operly  to  the  rhymes, 
which,  interlinking  all  the  stanzas  by 
canrying  the  echo  still  onward,  bind 
each  canto  into  one  whole,  just  as  onr 
Spenserian  form  does  each  stanza  into 
a  whole  of  nine  lines.  tWhether  stanzas, 
strictly  q[)eaking,  or  not,  shall  we  say 
our  sund  finmkly  about  the  Urea  rima  f 
To  us  it  seems  not  deserving  of  admira- 


tion/i?r  iU  own  9ahe;  and  we  surmise 
that  had  it  not  been  consecrated  by 
Dante,  neither  Byron  nor  Shelley  would 
have  used  it  for  original  poems.  We 
are  not  aware  that  Dante's  example  has 
been  followed  by  any  poet  of  note  in 
Italy.  Terza  rima  keeps  the  attention 
suspended  too  long,  keeps  it  ever  on 
the  stretch  for  scnnething  that  is  to 
come,  and  never  does  come,  until  at 
the  end  of  the  canto,  namely,  the  last 
rhyme.  The  rhymes  cannot  be  held 
down,  but  are  ever  escaping  and  run- 
ning ahead.  It  looks  somewhat  like 
ui  artificial  contrivance  of  the  first 
rhymers  of  an  uncultivated  age.  But 
Dante  used  it  for  his  great  Song ;  and 
there  it  stands  forever,  holding«in  its 
folds  the  Dioina  Conwnedio, 

Now,  in  rendering  into  Engllflh  the 
poem  of  Dante,  is  it  essentia],^— in  order 
to  ftdfil  the  conditions  of  successful  po- 
etic translation, — to  preserve  the  triple 
rhyme  ?  Not  having  in  English  a  cor- 
responding number  of  rhymes,  will  not 
the  translator  have  to  resort  to  trans- 
positions, substitutions,  forcings,  indi- 
rections, in  order  to  compass  the  mean- 
ing and  the  poetry  f  Place  the  pas- 
sages already  cited  from  Mr.  Dayman 
beside  the  original,  and  the  reader  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  direct  and  lit- 
eral, how  ildthful  at  once  to  the  Italian 
thought  and  to  English  idiom  in  ex- 
pressing it,  Mr.  Dayman  is.  His  har- 
ness of  triplets  seems  hardly  to  con- 
strain his  movement,  so  skilfully  does 
he  wear  it.  If  we  confront  him  with 
the  spirited  version  in  quatrains  of  Dr. 
Parsons,  in  the  passages  cited  from  the 
Inf&mo,  or  with  those  from  the  i\»m- 
ddso,  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  less  free  un- 
rhymed  version,  the  resources  and  flexi- 
bility of  Mr.  Dayman  in  handling  the 
difllcult  measure  will  be  again  manifest 
To  enable  our  readers  to  compare  the 
translations  with  the  original  and  with 
one  another,  we  will  give  the  Italian, 
and  then  the  three  versions,  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Francesca  story,  from 
Canto  V.  of  the  Iitfemo : 

Pol  mi  riTotei  a  larot  e  ptrlal  io, 
E  oominoiai :  Fronoesoo,  i  toot  martibri 

A  lagrimar  mi  fEoino  tristo,  e  plo. 
Ha  dimmi :  al  tempo  de'  dold  soepiri. 
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A  eh6»  e  come  ooncedatte  Amoare 

Che  oonosoeete  i  dabbiosi  desirl  I 
Bd  ella  a  me  :  nosnm  moggior  dolore, 

Ohe  lioMdani  del  imupo  feUoe 
Nella  miioria,  e  dd  aa  '1  tuo  dottore. 

Ma  se  a  conosoer  la  prima  radioe 
Del  noetro  amor  ta  hai  ootanto  affetto, 

Eu<6  eosne  colui  dhe  piange,  e  dice. 
Noi  leggovamo  un  giomo  per  diletto 

Di  Laneilotto,  come  Amor  lo  strinfie. 
Soli  eravamo,  •  eenza  aloim  lospetto. 

Per  pi&  fiate  gli  ooehi  oi  soepinfle 
Qo^la  lettara,  e  eoolorocci  'I  tIio  : 

Ma  Bolo  un  pimto  fti  qael,  che  d  vinse. 
Qando  leggemmo  U  didato  riso 

Eseer  badato  da  eotanto  amanta, 
Qaesti,  die  mai  da  me  non  sia  diviao, 

La  booca  mi  bad6  tutto  tremante. 
Oaleotto  fti  il  libro,  e  dil  lo  eoriase : 

Qnel  giomo  pi(l  mm  wi  leggemmo  ayaaAe. 
Montre  che  l*uno  spirito  qneete  diese, 

L*altro  piangeva  si,  die  di  pletade 
lo  vemii  meno  come  b*Io  moriaaei 
E  caidi»  oome  oorpo  mmio  oade. 

Mr.  Dayman : 

Then  toward  them  tamed  again :   "Thy  racking 
woe," 

I  said,  **  Franoesca,  wrings  from  ont  mine  eyes 
The  pions  drops  that  sadden  as  they  flow. 

But  tell  me,  in  yonr  honr  of  honeyed  sighs, 
By  whom  and  how  love  pitying  broke  the  spell, 

And  in  your  doubtful  longings  made  too  wise." 
And  she  to  me :  "  No  keener  pong  hatb  hell. 

Than  to  recall,  amid  some  deep  distress. 
Our  happier  time :  thy  teacher  knows  it  well. 

Yet  if  desire  so  strong  thy  soul  possess 
To  trace  the  root  from  whence  onr  love  was  bred. 

His  part  be  mine,  who  tells  and  weeps  no  less. 
'Twas  on  a  day  when  we  for  pastime  read 

Of  Lancillot,  how  love  snared  him  to  ruin  : 
We  were  alone,  nor  knew  sospidons  dread. 

Oft  on  that  reading  paused  our  eyes,  renewing 
Their  glance ;  and  from  our  cheeks  the  oolor 
started; 

But  one  eole  moment  wrought  for  our  undoing : 
When  that  we  read  of  lover  so  true-hearted 

Kissing  the  smile  so  coveted  before, 
lie  that  from  me  shall  never  more  be  parted 

Kissed  me  wit&  lip  to  lip,  trembling  all  o'er. 
The  broker  of  our  vows,  it  was  the  lay, 

And  he  who  wrote — ^that  day  we  read  no  more." 
The  other  spirit,  while  the  first  did  say 

These  words,  so  moanM,  that  with  soft  remorse 
Aa  death  had  etridcen  me,  I  swooned  away. 

And  down  I  fell,  heavily  as  fulls  a  corse. 

Mr.  Longfellow : 

Then  imto  them  I  turned  me,  and  I  spake. 
And  I  began :  "  Thine  agonies,  Franoesca, 
Sad  and  compasdonate  to  weeping  make  me. 
But  tell  me,  a(  the  time  of  those  sweet  BigbB, 
By  what  and  in  what  manner  Love  conceded 
That  you  should  know  your  dubious  desires  !  " 
And  she  to  me:  "  There  is  no  greater  sorrow 
Than  to  be  mindfU  of  the  happy  time 
In  misery,  and  that  thy  Teacher  knows. 
But  if  to  recognize  the  earliest  root 
Of  love  in  us  thou  hast  so  great  desire, 
I  will  do  even  as  he  who  weeps  and  speaks. 
One  day  we  reading  were  for  oxir  delight 
Of  Launcelot,  how  Love  did  him  enthrall. 
Alone  we  were  imd  without  any  fear. 


Full  many  a  time  our  «yea  togtOiar  dzenr 
That  reading,  and  drove  the  color  from  our  foces ; 
But  one  point  was  it  that  oVcome  us. 
Whenas  we  read  of  the  muob-losged-for  anQe 
Being  by  anoh  a  noble  lov«r  kiaaed. 
This  one,  who  nc*er  from  me  shall  be  divided* 
Kissed  me  upon  the  mouth  all  palpitating. 
Galeotto  was  the  book  and  he  who  wrote  it. 
That  day  no  farther  did  we  read  tharofaa." 
And  all  the  while  one  spirit  uttered  thi^ 
The  other  one  did  weep  so,  that,  for  pity, 
I  swooned  away  as  if  I  had  been  dyings 
And  foil  even  as  a  dead  body  fdls. 

Dr.  Parsons: 

TlMn,  turning  round  to  thora,  I  thus  began : 

**  Franoesca  I  tears  moat  overflow  mine  eyes : 
My  pitying  soul  thy  martyr-throes  unman ; 

But  tell  me,— in  the  time  of  happy  sighs, 
Yoor  vague  dedrea  how  gave  Lore  utterance  flrat !  ** 

And  she  to  me:  "  The  mightiest  of  all  woes 
Is,  in  the  midst  of  misery,  to  bo  cursed  ^ 

With  bliss  remembered,— this  thy  teacher  knows. 
Yet,  wouldst  thou  leam  our  pasaion'a  root  and 


As  one  may  speak  whose  eyes  with  tears  are  dim, 
So  will  I  speak.    Together  once  we  read 

The  tale  of  Laadlot,— how  Love  bound  falm. 
Alone  we  were  without  suspecting  aught : 

Oft  in  perusal  paled  our  cheeks  their  hue, 
And  oft  our  eyee  each  other's  glances  caught ; 

But  one  sole  paaaago  'twaa  which  both  overthrew. 
At  reading  of  the  longed'for  smUe,— to  be 

By  such  a  lover's  kissing  so  much  blest, 
This  dearest    never  shalt  thou  part  fitmi  me ! 

His  lips  to  mine,  to  mine,  all  trembling;  pressed. 
The  writer  was  our  Qaleot  with  his  book  :— 

That  day  we  read  no  further  on."  She  stopped : 
Meanwhile  be  moaned  so  that  oompassion  took 

My  sense  away,  and  like  a  corse  I  dropped. 

Observe  tiiat  Dr.  Parsons  has  pat 
Dante's  twenty-eight  lines  of  eleven 
syllables  into  twenty-foar  lines  of  ten 
syllables;  and  this  without  losing  a 
drop  of  the  precious  stream  he  under- 
takes to  pour.  But  why  does  he  make- 
Franoesca  address  her  companion  per- 
sonally, instead  of  saying,  ^  who  riHdl 
never  part  from  me  ? '  And  why  does 
Mr.  Dayman  say,  *  pious  drops,'  instead 
of  piteous  ?  Mr.  Dayman  and  Mr.  Long- 
fellow fill  up  the  twenty-eight  lines.  In 
neither  of  the  three  is  there  any  strain 
or  wresting  of  the  sense.  But  all  three, 
and  before  them  Lord  Byron  and  Carey, 
mistranslate  this  passage : 

Fttr  pin  flate  gli  occhi  d  aospinse 
Qudlalettunu 

All  these  translators  interpret  it  to 
mean,  that  while  they  read,  their  eyes 
often  met;  whereas  Dante  says,  they 
read  thAt  passage  over  more  than  once ; 
or,  literally  rendered,  several  times  that 
reading  or  passage  drew  to  it  their  eyes. 
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To  re8t(»«  the  meaning  of  the  original 
adds  to  the  refinement  of  the  sceno. 

Why  does  Mr.  Longfellow  use  ssch 
Ifyng  words  as  ecnnpastknate  instead  of 
pUiful  or  pttdoua^  reoognite  for  hnoWy 
paJpUating  for  tremUingj  conceded  that 
you  should  know  for  gaee  you  to  hunof 
By  the  resolution  to  translate  line  for 
line,  Mr.  Longfellow  ties  his  poetic 
hands.  The  first  eflfect  of  this  self- 
binding  is,  to  oblige  him  to  use  often 
long  Latin-English  instead  of  short 
Baxon-EngHsh  words,  that  is,  words 
that  in  most  cases  lend  themselves  less 
readily  to  poetic  expression.  Mr.  Day- 
man, xk^t  translating  line  for  line,  is 
free  from  this  prosaic  encumbrance; 
bat  as  he  makes  it  a  role  to  himself 
that  every  English  canto  shall  contain 
the  same  number  of  lines  as  its  original, 
he  is  obliged,  much  more  often  than 
Mr.  Longfellow,  to  throw  in  epithets 
or  words  not  in  the  Italian.  And  Dr. 
Parsons,  who,  happily  freeing  himself 
frDm  either  verbal  or  numerical  bond, 
in  several  instances  compresses  a  canto 
into  two  or  three  Maes  lees  than  Hie 
Italian  and  the  XXXI.  into  nine  lines 
less,  might  with  advantage  have  cur- 
tailed each  canto  ten  or  twdve  lines. 

Do  what  we  will,  poetic  translaticm  is 
brought  about  more  from  without  than 
from  witiiin,  and  hence  there  is  apt  to 
be  a  dryness  of  snx&ce,  a  lack  of  that 
sheen,  that  spontaneons  warm  enuma- 
tion,  which,  in  good  original  woric, 
comes  from  fi^ee  inward  impulsi<m.  To 
counteract,  in  so  far  as  may  be,  tins 
pronenesB  to  a  mechanical  inflexibility, 
the  translator  should  keep  himself  free 
to  wield  boldly  and  with  fall  swing  his 
own  native  speech.  By  his  line-for-line 
allegiance,  Mr.  Longfellow  forfeits  much 
of  tills  freedom.  He  is  too  intent  on 
the  words:  he  sacrifices  the  f^irit  to 
the  letter :  he  overlays  the  poetry  with 
a  verbal  literalness:  he  derives  him- 
self of  scope  to  give  a  billowy  motion, 
a  heightened  color,  a  girded  vigor,  to 
choice  passages.  The  rhythmical  lan- 
guor consequent  on  this  verbal  con- 
formity, this  lineal  servility,  is  increas- 
ed by  a  frequent  looseness  in  the  end- 
ings of  lines,  some  of  which  on  every 


page,  and  many  on  some  pages,  have, 
—contrary  to  all  good  usage, — the 
superfluous  eleventh  syllable.  Milton 
never  allows  himself  this  liberty,  nor 
Mr.  Tennyson  in  epic  verse  so  little 
pretentious  as  IdyU  of  the  King,  Nor 
do  good  blank-verse  translators  give 
into  it.  Cowper  does  not  in  his  Iliad, 
nor  Lord  Derby,  nor  Mr.  Bryant  in  his 
version  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
nor  Mr.  Carey  in  his  Dante.  Permis- 
sible at  times  in  dramatic  blank  verse,  it 
is  in  epic  r«!)ected  by  the  best  artists  as  a 
weakness.  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Longfellow 
hereby  aims  to  be  more  dose  to  the  form 
of  Dante?  Whatever  the  cause  of  its  use, 
the  efiect  is  still  farther  to  weaken  his 
translation.  These  loose  pages  as  poetic 
endings, — and  on  most  pages  one  third 
of  tiie  lines  have  elevoi  syllables  and  on 
some  pages  more  than  a  third,— do  a  part 
in  causing  Mr.  Longfellow's  Dante  to  lack 
the  clean  outline,  the  tonic  ring,  the  chis- 
elled edge  of  the  original,  and  in  mak- 
ing his  Cantos  read  as  would  sound  a 
high  passionate  tune  played  on  a  harp 
whose  strings  are  relaxed. 

Looking  at  the  printed  Italian  Dante 
beside  the  English,  in  a  volume  where 
opposite  each  English  page  is  the 
corresponding  page  of  the  original,  as 
in  Mr.  Dayman's,  one  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  comparative  nar- 
rowness of  the  Italian  column.  This 
comes  of  the  comparative  shortness  of 
Italian  syllables.  For  instance,  as  the 
strongest  exemplification,  tiie  ever-re- 
curring  andy  and  the  often-repeated  w, 
are  both  expressed  in  Italian  by  a  single 
letter,  e.  And  this  shortness  comes  of 
the  numerousness  of  vowels.  In  lines 
of  thirty  letters  Dante  will  have  on  an 
arerage  sixteen  consonants  to  fourteen 
vowels,  nearly  half  and  half;  while  his 
translators- have  about  twenty  conso- 
nants to  i/en  vowels,  or  two  to  one. 
From  this  comparative  rejection  of 
consonants,  Italian  cannot,  as  English 
can,  bind  into  one  syllable  words  of 
seven  or  eight  letters,  like  friends  and 
straighty  nor  even  words  of  six  letters, 
like  chimedy  shoots^  thwart y  spring  ;  nor 
does  Italian  abound  as  English  does  in 
monosyllaMes,  and  the  few  it  has  are 
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moetly  of  but  two  or  three  lettars.  In 
combination  its  syllaUes  sometimes  get 
to  four  lettov,  as  in  frcwU  and  hraodtL 
As  a  consequence  hereof,  Dante's  lines, 
although  always  of  eleven  syllables,  ar- 
erage  about  twenty-nine  letters,  while 
those  of  the  three  translators  about  thir- 
ty-three. Hence,  the  Poem  in  their  ver- 
sions carries  more  weight  than  the  origi- 
nal :  its  soul  is  more  cumbered  with  body. 
In  order  to  the  fiedthftil  reproduction 
of  Dante,  to  the  giving  the  best  tran- 
script, possible  in  English,  of  his 
tiiought  and  feeling,  should  not  r^^ard 
be  had  to  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  syllabic  constitutions  of  the 
two  languages,  what  may  be  called  the 
physical  basis  of  the  two  mediums  of 
utterance?  Here  is  the  Francesca  story, 
translated  in  the  spirit  of  this  suggestion. 

I  turned  to  them,  and  then  I  spake : 

**  Francesca !  tears  o'erflU  mine  oyoi» 
Soch  pity  thy  keen  pangs  awake. 

But  say  :  in  tb'  hour  of  sweetest  righsi 
By  what  and  how  ibxmd  Love  relief 

And  broke  thy  doubtful  langingf  s  spoil  1 " 
And  she:  **  There  is  no  greater  grief 

Than  joy  in  sorrow  to  retell. 
But  if  so  urgently  one  seeks 

To  know  our  IoTe*s  first  root,  I  will 
Do  as  he  does  who  weeps  and  speaks. 

One  day  of  Lancelot  we  still 
Bead  o'er,  how  lore  held  him  enchained. 

Without  mistrost  we  were  alone. 
Our  cheeks  oft  were  of  color  drained : 

One  passage  vanquished  us,  but  one. 
When  we  read  of  lips  longed  fi>r  pressed 

By  such  a  lorer  with  a  kiss» 
This  one  whom  naught  fhmi  me  shall  wrest, 

All  trembling  kissed  my  mouth.    To  this 
That  book  and  writer  brought  us.    We 

No  fiirther  read  that  day.'*    While  she 
Thus  spake,  the  other  qdrit  wept 

So  bitterly,  with  pity  I 
Fell  motionleas,  my  senses  swept 

By  swoon,  as  one  about  to  die; 

In  the  very  first  line  an  Italian  tris- 
syllable,  rvooUi^  and  a  dissyllable,  pa/r- 
iaij  are  given  in  English  with  literal 
fidelity  by  two  monosyllables,  turned 
and  ipake.  In  the  fourUi  observe  how, 
in  a  word-for-word  rendering,  the  elev- 
en Italian  syllables  become,  without  any 
forcing,  eight  English : 

Ma  dirnmi :  al  tonpo  d&  dold  soepiri : 
But  tell  me :  in  th'  hour  of  sweet  sighs. 

For  the  sake  of  a  more  musical  cadence, 
this  line  is  slightly  modified.  Again, 
in  the  line. 

Than  joy  in  scnrow  to  retell, 


joy  represents,  and  repiesents  (kitiifully, 
three  words  containing  six  syllables,  del 
tempo  fdiae :  retell  stands  for  rieordareiy 
and  in  sorrow  for  neUa  mieeriay  or,  three 
syllables  for  six ;  so  that,  by  means  of 
eight  syllables,  is  given  a  full  and  com- 
plete trandatkm  of  what  in  Italian  takes 
up  seventeen.  English  the  most  simple, 
direct,  idiomatic,  is  needed  in  order 
that  a  translation  of  Dante  be  faithful 
to  his  simplicity  and  naturalness ;  and 
this  is  the  fiist  fidelity  his  translator 
should  feel  himself  bound  to.  Owing 
to  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  syllabic  structures  of  the  two  lan- 
guages, we  are  enabled  to  put  into 
English  lines  of  eight  syllables  the 
whole  meaning  of  Dante's  lines  of 
eleven.  In  the  above  experiment  even 
more  has  been  done.  The  twenty-eight 
lines  of  Dante  are  given  in  twenty-six 
lines  of  eight  syllables  each,  and  this 
without  any  sacrifice  of  the  thought 
or  feeling;  for  the  "this  thy  teacher 
knows,''  which  is  omitted,  besides  that 
the  conunentators  cannot  agree  on  its 
meaning,  is  parenthetical  in  sense,  and, 
with  reverence  be  it  said,  in  so  far  a 
defect  in  such  a  relation.  As  to  the 
form  of  Dante,  what  is  essential  in  that 
has  been  preserved,  namely,  the  iambic 
measure  and  the  rhyme. 

Let  us  try  if  this  curtailment  of  syl- 
lables will  be  successful  when  applied  to 
the  terrible  words,  written  in  blackest 
color,  over  the  gate  of  Hell,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  Canto  of  the  Lp- 
feme: 

Through  me  the  path  to  place  of  watt : 

Through  me  the  path  to  endless  sig^ : 
Through  me  the  path  to  souls  in  bale. 

'Twas  JusUoe  moTed  my  Maker  high : 
Wisdom  supreme,  and  Might  dlTine, 

And  primal  Love  established  me. 
Created  birth  was  none  ere  mine, 

And  I  endure  eternally : 
Ye  who  paas  in,  all  hope  resign. 

Has  any  thing  been  lost  in  the  transit 
fix>m  Italian  words  to  English  ?  Eng- 
lish speech  being  organically  more 
concentrated  than  Italian,  does  not  the 
reduction  of  eleven  syllables  to  eight 
especially  subserve  what  ought  to  be 
ihe  two-fold  aim  of  all  poetic  trans- 
lation, namely,  along  with  fidelity  to 
the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  original^ 
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fidelity  to  the  idiom,  and  cast  and  play 
of  the  translator's  own  tongue  f 

Here  is  another  short  passage  in  a 
different  key — ^the  opening  of  the  last 
Oanto  of  the  Faradiao : 

ICaid-motlier,  daughter  of  thy  Bon, 

Meek,  yet  above  all  Hdngt  oreaie. 
Fair  aim  of  the  Eternal  one, 

Tie  thou  who  so  our  human  state 
Snnobledst,  that  its  Maker  deigned 

Himself  his  OEeotnre^s  son  to  he. 
This  flower,  in  th'  endless  peaoe,  was  gained 

Through  kindling  of  God's  loTe  in  thee. 

In  this  passage  nine  Italian  lines  of 
eleven  syllables  are  conyerted  into  eight 
lines  of  eight  syllables  each.  We  sub- 
mit it  to  the  candid  reader  of  Italian 
to  say,  whether  aught  of  the  original 
has  been  sacrificed  to  brevity. 

The  rgection  of  all  superfluity,  the 
conciseness  and  simplicity  to  which  the 
translator  is  obliged  by  octosyllabic 
Terse,  compensate  for  the  partial  loss  of 
that  breadth  of  sweep  for  which  deca- 
^llabic  verse  gives  more  room,  but  of 
which  the  translator  of  Dante  does  not 
feel  the  want. 

One  more  short  passage  of  four  lines, 
— the  famous  figure  of  the  lark  in  the 
twentieth  Canto  of  the  Paradiao : 

Like  lark  that  through  the  air  oaxeera^ 
PSist  singing,  then,  silent  his  heart, 

Eeeds  on  the  sweetness  in  his  ears, 
Such  joy  to  th'  kooge  did  impart 

Th'  eternal  will. 


This  paper  has  exceeded  the  length 
we  designed  to  give  it ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, we  b^  the  reader's  indulgence  for 
a  few  moments  longer,  while  we  con- 
clude with  an  octosyllabic  version  of 
the  last  thirty  lines  of  the  celebrated 
Ugolino  story.  It  is  unrhymed;  for 
that  terrible  tale  can  dispense,  in  Eng- 
Ush,  with  soft  echoes  at  the  end  of 
lines. 

When  locked  I  heard  the  nether  door 

Of  the  dread  tower,  I  without  speech 

Into  my  children's  ihces  looked : 

Nor  wept,  80  inly  turned,  to  stone. 

They  wei>t :  and  my  dear  Anselm  said, 

"  Thou  look'st  so,  ihther,  what  hast  thou  t " 

Stin  I  nor  wept  nor  answer  made 

That  whole  day  through,  nor  the  next  night. 

Till  a  new  sun  rose  on  tiie  world. 

As  in  our  doleful  prison  came 

A  little  glimmer,  and  I  saw 

On  flMJes  four  my  own  pale  stare, 

Both  of  my  hands  tat  grief  I  hit ; 

And  they,  thinking  it  was  £rom  wish 

To  eat,  rose  suddenly  and  said  : 

**  Father,  less  shall  wo  feel  of  pain 

If  thou  wilt  eat  of  us :  fi-om  thee 

Came  this  poor  flesh :  take  it  again.*' 

I  calmed  me  then,  not  to  grieve  them. 

The  next  two  days  we  spake  no  word. 

Oh  I  ohdurate  earth,  why  didst  not  opet 

When  we  had  come  to  the  fourth  day 

Gaddo  threw  him  stretched  at  my  feet. 

Saying,  '*  Father,  why  dost  not  help  me  ?  '* 

There  died  he  *,  and,  as  thou  seest  me, 

I  saw  the  three  (all  one  by  one 

The  flfth  and  sixth  day  ;  then  I  groped. 

Now  blind,  o*er  each ;  and  two  whole  days 

I  called  them  after  they  were  dead : 

Then  hunger  did  what  grief  could  not. 


PIUGMENT8.  FROM   A   DIARY    OP   JAMES   PENIMORE    COOPER. 


Sevbral  times,  during  his  life,  Mr. 
Cooper  began  a  Diary,  bnt  after  a  few 
months  gave  up  the  idea.  His  pen  was 
generally  so  active  in  other  ways,  that 
he  soon  grew  weary  of  ihe  regular  daily 
jottiDgs  required  to  keep  up  the  char- 
acter of  a  personal  journal.  A  few  frag- 
ments, however,  have  been  preserved. 
The  passages  given  to-day  are  taken 
from  a  diary  whidi  he  began  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  after  passing  two  or 
three  years  in  Italy  and  C^ermany.  He 
was  in  Dresden  when  the  Revolution  of 
1880  took  place;  and  hastened  imme- 
diately to  Paris,  eager  to  watch  the 


course  of  great  events  then  oceurring 
daily.  His  JSunily  joined  him  as  soon 
as  tiie  city  was  safe  and  tranquil.  It 
was  while  in  lodgings  in  the  Rue 
d'Aguesseau,  that  these  notes  were  writ- 
ten. Mr.  Cooper  was  at  that  time —as 
he  had  been  since  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
four  years  earlier  —  on  intimate  confi- 
dential terms  with  Qeneral  La  Fayette, 
for  whose  frank,  upright,  generous  char- 
acter he  had  the  highest  respect,  while 
he  was  warmly  and  gratefully  attached 
to  him. 

Paus,  Axho  DoKDrx  1880. 

September  19tA.— The  first  fine  day  in 
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a  fortnight.  About  2  o'clock  General 
La  Fayette  came,  and  sat  with  me  some 
time.  He  is  fully  aware  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Doctrmairea,  but  is  determined 
to  give  an  eiSectual  check  to  aristoc- 
racy. I  think  that  Messieurs  Guizot,  De 
BrogHe,  &c,,  will  be  compelled  to  resign. 

In  the  evening,  at  7  o'clock,  General 
La  Fayette  came  for  me,  in  his  carriage. 
We  drove  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and 
took  up  Mr.  McLane  and  Mr.  Thome. 
We  then  went  to  the  Palais  Royal  to 
be  presented.  So  little  ceremony  was 
used,  that  General  La  Fayette,  who  had 
previously  made  his  arrangements  with 
the  other  gentlemen,  first  proposed  the 
presentation  to  me  at  2  o'clock.  In 
consequence  of  a  remark  of  mine,  how- 
ever, he  had  written  a  note,  directly  to 
the  King,  to  apprke  him  of  our  wish. 

We  found  the  ante-chamber  crowded, 
chiefly  with  officers,  but  no  ladies.  Fol- 
lowing La  Payette,  we  penetrated  to  an 
inner  room,  where  most  of  the  high  dig- 
nitaries were  assembled.  I  observed  Mar- 
shals Soult,  and  Maison,  Cuvier,  the  Due 
de  Bassano,  &c.,  among  them.  When 
the  door  opened,  the  King  was  seen 
directly  before  them;  and  the  Queen, 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  and  the  Prin- 
cesses, with  the  younger  children,  stood 
in  a  group  on  the  left.  The  King  was 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  National 
Guards,  the  due  d'Orleans  as  a  Hussar, 
and  the  ladies  with  great  simplicity — 
the  Queen  and  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans 
in  striped-silk  dresses. 

We  were  introduced  on  entering,  each 
receiving  a  few  complimentary  words. 
The  ladies  were  polite,  and,  wh^i  we 
had  passed  them,  they  left  their  places 
to  come  and  speak  to  us  again.  It 
struck  me  there  was  an  evident  desire 
to  do  honor  to  the  American  ftiends  of 
the  General.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  the  presence  of  La  Fayette  gave 
aneasiness  to  a  great  many.  The  affec- 
tations and  egotisms  of  rank  are  offend- 
ed by  his  principles,  and  there  is  a  piti- 
ful desire  manifested  by  the  mere  but- 
terflies of  society  to  turn  his  ideas  and 
habits  into  ridicule.  I  am  amazed  to 
find  how  very  few  men  are  able  to  look 
beyond  the  glare  of  things. 


After  we  had  been  presented,  we 
would  have  retired,  but  our  ven^nable 
Mend  insisted  on  our  remaining.  He 
retired  with  the  King,  and  ihe  room 
began  to  empty.  An  aid  then  came 
and  requested  us  to  approach  a  side- 
door.  The  King  and  La  Fayette  soon 
came  out  together,  and  we  had  a  short 
conversation  with  the  former.  He  sp<^e 
of  his  visit  to  America  with  pleasure, 
and  used  very  courteous  though  unaf- 
fected language.  We  withdrew  when 
he  retired.  In  passing  out  of  the  room, 
a  young  officer  said,  "Adieu,  l'Am6- 
rique ! "  The  fiear  of  losing  their  but- 
terfly distinctions  and  their  tinsel,  gives 
great  uneasiness  to  many  of  these  sim- 
pletons. The  apprehension  is  quite  natu- 
ral to  those  who  have  no  means  of  being 
known  in  any  other  manner,  and  it  must 
be  pardoned. 

September  20th, — Another  fine  day.    I 

met  Lord  H in  the  Tuileries  this 

morning.  As  we  had  not  met  since 
April,  when  we  used  to  talk  politics 
together  at  Rome,  we  said  a  few  words 
on  the  present  state  of  things.  I  have 
always  thought  him  a  mild  Tory,  and 
no  bad  reflector  of  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  his  caste.  He  is  evidently  uneasy, 
as  every  privileged  EngHsfaman  must 
be,  and  expressed  some  apprehension 
about  the  turn  things  might  take  in 
France.  I  told  him  I  was  of  opinion 
that  there  would  be  a  struggle  about 
the  peerage.  If  tiie  upper  chamber 
should  be  made  elective,  I  saw  no  flm- 
damental  principle  to  quarrel  about 
The  suffrage  would  be  extended,  as  a 
matter  of  coarse,  and  the  min<^  inter- 
ests would  regulate  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  tiie  moment. 

I  was  struck  with  one  of  his  renuurks. 
"  If  they  have  the  substance,  they  had 
better  have  the  form  of  a  repuljlic,"  he 
said.  This  is  a  thoroughly  English 
idea.  Whenever  their  radicals  quote 
America,  in  Parliament  or  in  the  jour- 
nals, there  is  one  answer  always  resorted 
to :  **'  America  is  a  r^ublic  and  Eng- 
land a  monarchy."  This  accidental 
difference  in  the  form,  serves,  with  the 
minority,  as  a  sufficient  answer  for  all 
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diflferences  of  substance  I  Now,  if  France 
remains  a  monarchy  in  form,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  ciYil  rights  than  those 
possessed  by  England,  France  will  be- 
c(une  an  exanq>le  that  the  opposition 
may  cite  without  danger  of  the  preg- 
nant reply.  One  is  tempted  to  ask, 
why  France  has  not  the  same  right  to 
conceal  a  r^ublie  under  the  mantle  of 
a  King,  as  England  has  to  conceal  an 
aristocracy  beneath  the  same  shallow 
disguiset 

The  news  from  Belgium  is  getting 
more  serious.  L H *  is  run- 
ning about  with  a  silly  story,  that  is 
all  over,  for  the  people  have  behayed 
so  badly  as  to  induce  the  l>eUer  ckueee 
to  accede  to  the  King's  terms.    Lord 

H had  something  of  the  same  tale^ 

but  it  smells  too  strongly  of  vulgar  aris- 
tocratical  cant  to  be  believed. 

Septerpiber  HlBt,—!  went,  this  evening, 
to  the  reoq)tion  of  General  La  Fayette. 
The  rooms  were  crowded  with  men, 
diiefly  of  the  National  Chiards.  As 
many  privates  were  among  them,  some, 
of  course,  were  not  of  the  last  d^ree  of 

refinement.    Mr.  M said  he  did  not 

see  the  evidence  of  the  C^neral's  power, 
and  this  in  the  presence  of  the  youth, 
enterprise,  and  strength  of  France  press- 
ing about  him  in  a  manner  to  smother 
him.  In  a  revolution,  that  is  good  sup- 
port which  is  zealous  and  loyal  support 
At  all  times  popular  support,  well  di- 
rected, is  the  most  potent  of  any. 

There  were  a  good  many  Americans 
present,  and  I  am  sony  to  say  that  some 
of  them  were  so  mistaken  in  their  esti- 
mate of  things,  as  to  taacj  the  General 
would  have  been  stronger  if  he  had  been 
genteeler.  I  have  observed  the  absence 
of  the  ministers  and  dignitaries  from 
these  eoirSeiy  but  I  ascribe  it  to  policy. 
Neglect  him  they  do  not— they  dare  not 
•—even  if  they  were  disposed  to  incur 
the  hazard,  rather  tiian  pay  so  cheap  a 
price  as  a  visit,  now  and  then.  But 
France  is  anxious  to  give  pledges  to 
Europe ;  and  as  La  Fayette  is  the  head 
of  the  Republicans,  it  may  be  well  not 
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to  place  him  on  too  high  a  pinnacle,  at 
this  moment.  I  believe  he  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Eiag.  As  to  the  minis- 
ters, it  may  be  otherwise ;  I  know  they 
have  not  his  confidence. 

September  22d-— This  morning  I  got 
an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Palais  Royal 
to-morrow. 

Lord  H— >  called,  and  sat  with  me 
half  an  hour.  Still  uneasy  about  Bel- 
gium and  G^ermany.  I  observed,  in  or- 
der to  sound  him,  that  I  did  not  think 
England  had  sufficient  reason  to  go  to 
war  with  France  about  the  frontier  of 
the  Rhine.  He  partly  assented.  But 
it  was  easy  to  see  he  had  aari^e^peMeee. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  Mrs.  Rives\ 
The  reception  was  very  genteel,  and  just 
what  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  exception 
of  a  livery  or  two.  As  things  trifiing 
in  themselves  are  misrepresented  in  Eu- 
rope, they  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Welles  came  in,  and  was  much  elated 
with  the  rise  of  stocks.  They  left  off 
at  98,  having  been  at  92  three  days  ago. 
I  offered  to  bet  a  hundred  francs,  they 
would  be  at  95  again,  in  ten  days. 
These  Frenchmen  are  so  volatile,  that 
it  is  impossible  they  should  keep  stocks 
quiet  so  long,  in  a  revolution.  He  who 
makes  bona  fide  purchases  when  they 
are  low,  will  be  almost  sure  to  gain. 

All  our  ladies  are  full  of  a  reception 
which  the  Queen  means  to  give  them 
to-morrow  night.  La  Fayette,  who,  in 
his  day,  has  wrought  greater  marvels, 
has  brought  this  about.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Septeniber  28^.— The  news  from  Bel- 
gium this  morning  still  m<»:e  serious. 
This  contest  will  draw  on  the  war 
which,  in  some  shape  or  other,  must 
grow  out  of  the  late  revolution.  The 
Dutchmen  seem  very  obstinate,  and  the 
Belgians  very  spirited.  The  hatred  of 
all  elevations  of  the  lower  classes,  among 
{he  European  aristocracy,  is  so  intense, 
that  fight  they  must,  to  their  own  cer- 
tain destruction. 

At  a  little  before  6,  Thome  stopped 
for  me,  and  we  took  up  Mr.  McLane,  on 
our  way  to  the  Palais  Royal.  We  had 
little  ceremony  in  the  reception.    Our 
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names  were  taken,  and  checked  of^  on 
the  liflt  of  the  company,  when  we  were 
shown  to  an  ante-chamber.  The  King 
soon  opened  the  folding-doors  himself, 
and  we  entered.  Not  half  the  guests 
had  yet  come.  All  the  royal  family, 
with  a  few  attendants,  were  there. 
General  La  Fayette  and  family  soon 
arriyed.  Dinner  was  soon  announced. 
The  King  led  Madame  La  Fayette, 
and  La  Fayette  the  Queen.  Mademoi- 
selle d'Orleans  was  seated  on  the  right 
of  the  King,  Madame  La  Fayette  on  his 
left;  La  Fayette  on  the  right  of  the 
Queen,  and  M.  Augustin  P^er  on  her 
left.  Here  was  an  oyersight  in  French 
courtesy.  This  seat  should  haTe  been 
assigned  to  McLane.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  arrangement  was  not  pre- 
meditated, for  the  French  rarely  fail 
in  politeness. 

The  dinner-seryice  was  plate,  the 
table  large,  and  the  servants  very  nu- 
merous. Beyond  this,  with  the  dkeoro' 
turns  of  the  guests,  and  the  liveries,  one 
might  have  fancied  himself  at  a  Wash- 
ington dinner.  There  was  a  little  order 
in  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the  cour- 
ses, but  no  proclaiming  of  the  $grfriee  of 
the  King^  as  before.*  Both  the  King 
and  Queen  helped  more  than  is  com- 
mon at  good  French  tables.t  I  saw 
no  embarrassment,  or  pretension  of  any 
sort,  during  dinner.  When  the  Queen 
rose,  the  ladies  turned,  and  the  finger- 
bowls  were  handed  them  by  servants, 
the  gentlemen  using  them  at  the  side- 
tables.  We  then  withdrew  into  the 
wing  of  the  Palace,  opposite  the  Th64tre 
Francais.  Here  coffee  was  served.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  T-—  soon  entered,  and  were 
presented  by  La  Fayette.  The  Queen 
then  went  into  an  inner  drawing-room, 
which  was  very  large  and  magnificent, 
with  a  billiard-room  communicating. 
Here  the  ladies  seated  themselves  round 
a  large  table,  a  lady  of  the  family  work- 

*  Under  Look  Xym.  and  CfaarlM  X. 

t  At  a  later  day,  when  LonJs  Philippe  was  at  the 
Tnilcries,  the  royal  table  was  famished  by  a  ret- 
towrafour,  and  it  was  said  that  the  yonng  Prfneea 
-and  Prinoeeses  of  the  royal  funOy  had  nmo^  ftm 
OTcr  the  repeated  appearance  of  the  same  aUria, 
scToial  times  in  succession.  Le  richauffi  tie  vaui 
rUn, 


ing,  rather  pr^medUatoHy,  at  another. 
I  presume  tMs  lady,  who  had  the  air 
of  a  governess,  was  so  placed  to  give 
the  reception  an  informal  character. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  R —  entered, 
followed  by  Mrs.  M  and  a  dozen 
more  of  our  ladies.  They  were  met 
by  the  Queen,  who  advanced  some  lit- 
tle distance,  and  Mrs.  R presented 

them  all,  in  succession.  Two  or  three 
more  parttes  arrived,  and  were  pre- 
sented in  the  same  manner,  the  whole 
seating  themselves,  by  invitation.  In 
about  twenty  minutes,  the  Queen  arose 
and  made  the  tour  of  the  circle ;  after- 
wards the  ladies  retired,  followed  by 
most  of  the  gentlemen.  Mr.  Rives,  Mr. 
Middleton,  and  eight  or  ten  gentlemen, 
eame  in  with  the  ladies.  The  whole 
passed  off  very  w«ll,  and  without  the 
least  (^aueherie^  and  our  women,  though 
with  two  or  three  exceptions  no  longer 
in  the  bud,  looked  uncommonly  well. 
I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  so 
many  women  in  a  set,  that  looked  so 
uniformly  genteel  and  pretty.  I  sus- 
pect but  one  of  being  rouged.  Two  or 
three  were  really  beautiful  This  little 
exhibition  convinces  me  of  what  I  have 
often  thought,  that  we  only  want  Fsr 
risian  mantua-maken  and  milliners,  to 
carry  off  the  palm  in  f^nnale  grace  and 
beauty ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  dOfect  was  produced  in  a  strong 
theatrical  light,  toithaut  the  aid  of  rovgo. 

1  was  surprised  to  see  the  uniform 
grace  of  their  courtesies,  which  were 
simple,  ea^,  and  dignified. 

I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  all 
the  men;  though  liie  gentlemen  be- 
haved, as  such,  with  modesty,  apiomb, 
and  quiet. 

I  thought  the  Frendi  looked  a  Utile 
surprised. 

All  the  children  were  present,  the  lit- 
tle Due  de  Mcmtpensier  racing  round 
the  rooms,  though  not  in  a  noisy  man- 
ner, with  great  goiU,  The  others  were 
more  tranquil,  though  thoroughly  at 
l^eir  ease.  It  struck  me  there  was  a 
little  too  much  affectation  of  simplicify 
for  a  reception  that  was  necessarily  short 
and  formal;  and  on  the  part  of  our 
women,  a  little  too  much  dress.    After 
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aU,  it  is  difficult  to  hit  the  trae  medium 
in  a  case  of  this  sort.  The  court  sacri- 
ficed a  little  too  much  to  republicanism, 
and  we,  a  little  too  much  to  royalty.  If 
there  was  to  be  a  mistake,  both  ened 
on  the  right  side.* 

Friek^y  Zith, — ^Passed  the  day  in  read- 
ing Jefferson's  letters^  I  cannot  say  but 
the  perusal  of  this  book  has  elevated  the 
man  in  my  estimation.  He  discorers 
an  equanimity  of  temper,  and  a  philo- 
sophical tone  of  mind,  that  ace  admira- 
ble. Some  of  his  remarks  are  of  the 
first  ord^,  and  nothing  can  be  better 
than  his  diplomatic  language;  frank, 
courteous,  and  reasoning.  In  his  judg- 
ment of  nature  he  is  certainly  often 
wrong— in  those  he  praises,  as  well  as 
in  those  he  ceosures.  As  req>ects  the 
former,  he  has  probably  been  influenced 
by  political  controTersy.  He  has  as- 
cribed to  corruption,  or  rather  to  a 
concealed  intention,  what  was  due  to. 
prejudice  merely.  Time  is  necessary  to 
relieve  the  human  miud  from  all  the 
opinions  which  have  been  inculcated 
l^  those  who  have  gone  before,  and, 
favored  himself  by  position  and  cir- 
cumstances, he  makes  no  allowance  for 
those  who  were  not.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Hamilton  «was,  at  heart,  a  mon- 
archist. This  b  no  imputation  on  hie 
talents,  for  all  the  theories  of  the  day 
had  that  tendency.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Hampden  carried  his  ideas  of 
liberty  as  £eu*  as  a  moderaite  Tory  of 
our  time  is  disposed  to  concede.  Had 
Hamilton  been  sent  to  Europe,  and  had 
he  taken  a  near  view  of  those  institn- 
tioos,  and  that  state  of  society,  which 
he  so  much  admired  at  a  distance,  his 
sagacity  would  at  once  have  enabled 
him  to  separate  the  ore  from  the  dross, 
and  to  have  found  how  little  there  is 
of  the  former.    But  as  a  theory,  his 

*  On  tliitoecasioB,  Mr.  Cooper  wuhettd  to  make 
a  Tezy  ooiirtl7»  and  yet  a  rery  dnoen,  ipeeoh  to  th« 
Qoeen.  He  vaa  aaked  what  ootmtriet,  of  those  he 
bad  Titited,  he  preferred !  **  That  in  nrhich  Her 
Mtjmiy  wuB  bom,  tor  Ita  natnre ;  and  that  In  which 
■he  reigna,  tor  ite  sooiety."  And  snoh  were  always 
lus  pre&renoee ;  he  loved  Italy,  and  he  eiuoyed  ex- 
tremely the  grace  and  elegance,  the  charming  wit 
and  talent,  of  roally  good  Stench  eodety. 


creative  mind  only  aided  in  lending  it 
plausibility  aud  force;  whereas,  had  he 
been  able  to  correct  his  premises  by  act- 
ual observation,  the  deductions  would 
have  been  very  dijQferent. 

Jeffisrson  himself,  though  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  betrays  the  same  blindness  to 
truth.  He  apprehends,  for  instance,  the 
increasing  power  of  the  Executive,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  because  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  see  strong  execu- 
tives in  Europe,  when  the  true  theory 
would  have  taught  him  that,  in  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours,  the  power  must  rest 
in  the  popular  branch ;  and  as  power, 
like  money,  has  a  creative  force,  the  in- 
crease of  the  prerogatives  of  Congress 
was  far  more  to  be  i^rehended  than 
those  of  the  President.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  latter  has  neither  lost  nor 
gained  a  single  privil^e  in  forty-one 
years,  while  the  former  has  often  ex- 
ceeded its  proper  fhnotions.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  not  likely, 
it  is  true,  to  oppress  the  people,  but 
Congress  shows  a  constant  tendency  to 
encroach  on  the  ri^ts  of  the  States. 
Mr.  Jefferson  began  to  see  l^iis  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  all  his  jealousy  of 
the  President  seems  to  h*ve  disap- 
peared. 

Jefferson  also  makes  another  mistake. 
He  ascribes  the  very  natural  influence 
of  England,  through  our  habits,  and 
her  literature,  to  wrong  motives.  The 
greater  will  always  possess  an  influence 
over  the  less,  and  he  who  Uves  fifty 
years,  will  see  the  influence  of  America 
over  England.  As  the  former  is  strong- 
est in  principle,  it  begins  to  show  itself 
already,  to  the  great  uneasiness  of  those 
who  are  to  lose  by  the  change.  Jeffer- 
son himself  cultivated  French  litera- 
ture more  than  English,  and  we  are  all, 
when  we  break  loose  from  old  habits, 
a  little  addicted  to  running  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  He  is  unphilosophi- 
cal  when  he  imputes  the  little  parade 
of  a  few  ancient  soldiers,  and  particu- 
larly of  men,  vain  and  trifling,  to  be  a 
settled  design  to  introduce  the  forms 
of  a  monarchy.  One  of  the  chief  merits 
of  all  our  innovations,  is,  that  they  have 
been  gradual,  and  that  they  have  rather 
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followed,  than  preceded  opinion,  while 
he  appears  to  have  expected  that  men 
were  to  abandon  all  their  ancient  ideas, 
to  satisfy  a  theory  that  many  deemed 
a  little  doubtfoL  He  uses  the  title  of 
ExceUency  himself,  at  one  period  of  his 
letters,  though,  after  he  becanie  im- 
pressed, by  liying  in  Europe,  with  the 
idea  of  resisting  royalty  by  all  the  means 
in  our  x>ower,  he  was  disposed  to  prac- 
tise an  austerity  of  manner  and  style, 
for  which  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men saw  no  sufficient  reason.  Most 
Americans  who  come  to  Europe  now, 
get  the  same  idea  of  the  yalue  of  sim- 
pler forms  as  Jefferson  entertained,  be- 
cause they  see  the  uses  to  which  cere- 
mony is  perverted  in  foreign  nations. 
But  we  should  remember  that  the  most 
actiye  poisons  are,  in  certain  cases, 
healthful  remedies. 

Batnjirday  and  Bunday,  25f  A  and  Stfith, — 
The  weather  is  getting  better,  after  the 
most  detestable  September  I  hare  ever 
known. 

The  news  from  Brussels  is  getting  to 
be  of  the  highest  interest.  Bq)orts  dif- 
fer, but  I  do  not  see  how  a  civil  war  can 
be  avoided.  I  am  of  opinion  that  an 
European  war  can  scarcely  be  avoided. 
Unless  the  Governments  give  this  direc- 
tion to  their  people,  in  an  age  Kke  this, 
they  will  give  themselves  employment 
at  home.  The  ultras  have  recourse  to 
all  sorts  of  devices  to  create  dissensions 
in  France,  but  they  will  hardly  succeed. 
On  Sunday,  the  King  reviewed  about 
six  thousand  men  of  the  garrison,  at 
the  Champs-de-Mars.  He  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  troops  and  people. 

September  37^. — The  news  is  more 
fkvorable  this  morning,  from  Brussels. 
The  Dutch  defeated,  with  loss. 

I  have  finished  Jefferson.  His  sus- 
picions of  motives  are  not  always  as 
well  founded  as  they  should  have  been, 
in  a  man  of  his  candor.  It  is  unhappily 
but  too  manifest  that  towards  the  close 
of  Kfe,  his  memory  failed  him  in  a  great 
measure.  There  is  a  singular  and  mel- 
ancholy concurrence  of  testimony  against 


the  weak,  not  to  say  wicked,  practice 
of  calling  on  veterans  in  politics  to  give 
their  opinions  and  recollections  of  the 
past,  in  the  letter  of  Adams,  concerning 
the  authorship  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  that  of  Jefferson  to  Mr. 
Giles,  relating  to  the  Eastern  plot,  in  the 
war  of  1818.  It  was,  to  the  last  degree, 
wilfhl  to  publish  the  latter  of  these  let- 
ters. 

The  French  begin  to  speak  of  the 
poesibifity  of  war,  as  connected  witii 
their  interests  in  Belgium.  If  they  let 
the  present  occasion  pass,  they  will  so 
far  cool  the  ardor  of  the  Belgians,  as  to 
place  half  a  century  in  the  way  of  their 
future  union. 

Beptember  %%th. — ^News  to  the  25th, 
from  Brussels.  The  pec^le  and  the 
troops  are  fighting  still,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town.  Advantage  with  the 
former. 

Had  a  conversation  with  X about 

South  Carolina.  Amazed  at  his  igno- 
rance of  statistical  facts.  Spoke  of  Ver- 
mont as  having  one  hundred  thousand 
souls  1 1  And  yet  this  description  of 
men  form  the  mass  of  the  talkers  in 
this  world.  If  one  did  not  know  that 
the  people  were  of  use  negatively,  in 
governments,  by  preventing  abuses,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  distrust  tiie  ad- 
vantage of  popular  forms,  from  sudi 
specimens!* 

WedneBdap,  29tft.  — The  news  from 
Brussels,  this  morning,  still  more  omi- 
nous. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  in  (me  party 
to  confine  this  question  to  one  of  tarn- 
tonal  separation ;  but  the  Bruzellois  be- 
gin to  denounoe  the  dynasty. 

Germany  very  uneasy,  and  only  to  be 
appeased  by  the  concession  of  civil 
rights.  Sooner  or  later,  this  bitter  pill 
must  be  swallowed  by  the  selfish  party 
of  monopolists. 

The  Belgians  begin  to  talk  of  a  con- 
federated republic.  Too  small  for  that, 
surrounded  by  enemies. 

*  The  penon  alluded  to  had  received  an  impait- 
ant  appointment  under  our  QoTcmment. 
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A  TALK  WITH  OUR  NEXT  PRESroENT. 


A  WHOLB  year  intervenes  between  our 
words  and  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion. You,  therefore,  whom  we  ad- 
dress, our  fiiiare  President,  are  a  dis- 
tant impesBonal  presence,  to  which  we 
can  giye  no  name*  Ton  remain  to  us 
a  mere  mmdnia  umbra.  It  may  be  that 
we  are  addressing  our  most  distinguish- 
ed General,  known  and  tried,  a  man 
whose  modesty  is  only  surpassed  l^  his 
worth ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  responsi- 
Inilities  of  the  presidential  office  wiU 
devolve  upon  our  present  Chief  Justice, 
who  was  a  prominent  candidate  for 
nomination  in  the  Chicago  Convention 
of  1860,  who,  while  the  naticm  was 
distracted  by  an  exhausting  civil  war, 
succeeded  in  establishing  our  credit 
upon  a  secure  and  permanent  founda- 
tion,— a  work  which,  considering  its 
peculiar  difficulties,  required  for  its 
accomplishment  a  high  order  of  genius, 
a  sublime  faith  in  the  honor  as  well  as 
in  the  power  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
most  indomitable  perseverance;  and 
who  is  well  qualified  to  become  our 
leader,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  ir- 
reproachable purity  of  character,  but 
also  by  his  experience  as  a  statesman. 
But  here,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper,  we*  may  not  venture  to  speak 
with  confidence  as  to  any  particular 
candidate ;  and,  even  if  we  might,  we 
prefer  that  our  argument  should  pro- 
ceed according  to  general  princ^les, 
and  independently  of  the  success  of 
any  individual  leader.  Our  destiny 
does  not  hang  upon  the  fortunes  of 
any  single  man.  The  most  exalted 
popular  idol  is  not  exempt  from  mor- 
tal chance.  Once  already  we  have 
been  cheated  by  death,  and  we  may 
be  again.  Possibly — and  it  would  not 
be  a  case  without  precedent — the  peo- 
ple may  be  defirauded  of  their  especial 
choice  by  that  despotic  party  machin- 
ery upon  which  presidential  nomina- 


tions too  frequently  depend.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  may  be  deluded  neither 
by  fate  nor  by  partisanship:  but,  if 
we  are,  our  &atii  still  remains,  the  great 
argument  still  holds  good.  Your  Ex- 
cellency, in  any  event,  must  in  an  im- 
portant sense  represent  the  popular 
purpose. 

Shall  we  congratulate  you?  Your 
office  and  its  opportunities  certainly 
justify  that  The  honors  which  you 
assume  are  not  empty  ornaments,  such 
as  kings  are  crowned  with,  but  posi- 
tive and  Substantial  powers.  You  are 
elected  by  the  whole  people.  Senators 
represent  States,  Congressmen  represent 
districts ;  but  you  represent  the  whole, 
the  unit.  You  are  bound  by  no  local 
interests;  you  owe  not  to  these  your 
elevation.  No  faction  can  claim  you, 
for  no  faction  could  have  elected  you. 
Your  fealty  is  to  the  Constitution, 
which  you  are  sworn  to  defend;  to 
the  laws,  which  you  are  sworn  to  exe- 
cute ;  to  the  principles  which  controll- 
ed your  election;  to  the  interests  of 
the  whole  people — of  those  who  oppos- 
ed as  well  as  of  those  who  supported 
you.  This  position  is  a  commanding 
one,  and  in  your  case  it  is  likely  to  be 
so  in  a  special  sense.  For  we  may 
assume  that  your  election,  following 
upon  the  repudiation  by  the  people  of 
the  extremists  of  both  parties,  will  rep- 
resent the  best  sense  of  the  nation.  In 
the  constitutional  distribution  of  power 
among  the  three  great  departments  of 
the  government,  it  has  been  wisely  ar- 
ranged that  your  endowment  is  the 
largest  so  long  as  you  retain  the  popu- 
lar support,  while  it  is  almost  insignifi- 
cant when  you  lose  that  support.  By 
the  duty  constitutionally  imposed  upon 
you  of  communicating  to  Congress  your 
views  on  all  important  national  ques- 
tions, you  become,  ex  officio,  a  legis- 
lative leader.    You  suggest,  if  you  can- 
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not  directly  originate,  laws ;  and  your 
suggestions  can  only  lack  force  through 
your  own  weakness  or  want  of  judg- 
ment. Tour  restrictiye  power  over  le- 
gislation is  so  large  that  it  may  defeat 
any  congressional  majority  less  than 
two  thirds.  In  regard  to  our  foreign 
policy,  you  may— as  Lincoln  did  in  the 
Franco-Mexican  difficulty— disregard 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Lower  House, 
and  need  only  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senate.  You  originate  all  official  ap- 
pointments, and  here  also  depend  upon 
the  Senate  alone  for  their  confirmation. 
With  the  people  at  your  back,  you  are 
more  than  half  of  the  government. 
The  issues  which  govern  your  election 
are  so  well  defined,  that  your  very  ele- 
vation to  office  is  of  itself  a  guarantee 
of  popular  support. 

Difficulties  there  are  in  your  path, 
but  they  are  not  insurmountable.  The 
peculiar  position  which  you  occupy,  by 
reason  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
made  you  the  popular  choice— a  posi- 
tion occupied  by  no  President  since 
James  Monroe — will  assist  you  in  over- 
coming these  obstacles  and  enable  you 
to  secure  that  triumphant  success  which 
the  people  anticipate.  For  you  are 
permitted  to  enter  upon  a  field  of  in- 
dependent action,  untrammelled  by  any 
pledges  save  those  which  bind  you  to 
the  principles  which  have  hitherto  gov- 
erned your  public  life.  Neither  of  the 
two  great  parties  which  divide  the 
nation  can,  by  the  prestige  of  its  name 
alone,  elect  a  President.  The  result  of 
the  election  must,  therefore,  be  decided 
by  the  candidates  nominated  rather 
than  by  the  political  organizations 
which  nominate  them.  The  party  in- 
scribing your  name  upon  its  banners 
will  succeed  through  you,  and  not  you 
through  the  party.  This  is  a  rare  case, 
and  to  you  it  affords  the  most  impor- 
tant opportunities.  We  should  have 
to  go  far  back  in  our  history  to  find 
a  President  who  did  not  have  occasion 
.to  refer  his  election  to  mere  party 
strength,  or  who  could  forget  his  obli- 
gations to  certain  prominent  politi- 
cians. But  with  you  the  case  is  differ- 
ent:  you  are  not  the  debtor  but  the 


creditor,  and  are  therefore  independent, 
unfettered. 

The  first  great  result  of  this  inde- 
pendence is  your  opportunity  to  effect 
a  complete  and  radical  revolution  in 
the  system  of  official  appointments.  In- 
deed, it  is  possible  for  you  to  restore  to 
this  system,  the  purity  which  charac- 
terized it  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
Republic,  but  which  so  long  since  van- 
ished that  it  has  come  almost  to  be 
looked  back  to  as  the  golden  crown  of 
our  golden  age.  But  its  return  13  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  the  popular  de- 
sire. The  people  are  disgusted  with 
the  flagrant  abuses  of  this  system, 
which  if  they  are  continued  must  termi- 
nate in  a  carnival  of  corruption.  These 
evils  have  grown  out  of  our  republican 
institutions.  The  frequent  recurrence 
of  change  in  our  presidential  adminis- 
trations— in  itself  an  excellent  feature 
of  our  government — affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this  abuse  of  official  power. 
During  more  than  thirty  years  the  po- 
litical questions  which  have  agitated 
the  nation  have  been  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  give  a  fearful  intensity  to  party 
strife— an  intensity  sufficient  to  termi- 
nate finally  in  civil  war;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance has  led  each  successful  presi- 
dential candidate  to  the  unscrupulous 
use  of  every  means  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  power  of  his  party.  Thus  the 
opportunity  famished  by  the  rotation 
of  Administrations  became  an  irresisti- 
ble temptation.  To  the  partialities  of 
party  was  soon  added  i)ersonal  favorit- 
ism; so  that  even  where  a  President 
succeeded  to  one  of  his  own  party,  his 
accession  to  power  became  the  occasion 
for  a  general  decapitation  of  subordi- 
nate officials,  to  give  place  for  the  en- 
dowment of  personal  adherents.  The 
enormity  of  this  evil,  of  course,  reacted 
upon  our  politics,  until  the  latter  de- 
generated into  a  strife  for  the.  mere 
spoils  of  office.  The  significance  which 
should  belong  to  the  political  life  of  a 
great  nation,  and  the  larger  motives 
which  should  govern  our  public  men, 
were  lost  sight  of,  and  our  best  and 
purest  statesmen  retired  from  a  field 
occupied  by  mercenary  antagonists.    In 
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the  midst  of  this  corraptlon  the  war 
broke  out,  and  awakened  all  the  latent 
moral  forces  of  the  people.  President 
Lincoln,  moved  both  by  choice  and  by 
necessity,  called  about  him  the  best 
men  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  memorable 
fact,  that  every  one  of  his  party  rivals 
for  the  presidential  ofGU^e  received  a 
seat  in  his  Cabinet  Nor  did  he  stop 
here,  but  went  out  of  the  limits  of  his 
own  party  for  some  of  his  most  im- 
portant subordinate  officers.  He  not 
only  sought  a  prominent  Democrat  to 
manage  the  ^ar-office,  but  the  generals 
most  prominent  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  war  were  also  Democrats,  and  were 
only  removed  after  a  complete  demon- 
stration of  their  incompetency,  when 
their  places  were  filled  by  others  whose 
military  ability  rather  than  their  po- 
litics recommended  them  for  the  eno- 
cession.  This  policy  was  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  every  departm^it 
of  his  administration,  and  ought  to 
have  been  continued  by  his  successor. 
The  close  of  the  war  was  no  reason  for 
a  return  to  the  abuses  of  former  years. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  suggestions  of 
the  time  were  in  favor  of  stringent  re- 
form. The  heat  of  party  conflict  had 
spent  itself  in  battle.  The  whole  peo- 
ple, Korth  and  South,  stood  upon  the 
verge  of  an  era  of  good  feeling.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  it  in  his  power  to 
introduce  that  era.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  he  seemed  deaf  to  every  sugges- 
tion of  the  time.  The  open  door  to 
a  bright  future  he  shut  and  locked. 
Scarcely  had  he  taken  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment when  he  undertook  to  drive 
the  national  team  backward.  He  re- 
vived the  old  shibboleth  of  party,  and 
every  subordinate  official  who  would 
not  support  his  policy  of  obstruction 
was  removed.  Past  fidelity  counted  for 
nothing.  Neither  honesty,  capacity,  nor 
experience  could  save  an  officer  whom 
the  Procrustean  test  of  "my  j)olicy" 
had  found  wanting.  Dishonesty  and 
incapacity  stood  in  the  way  of  no 
man's  elevation  who  supported  that 
policy. 

The  last  three  years  afford  a  record 
of  official  corruption  unparalleled  in  the 


annals  of  our  political  history.  For 
President  Johnson  found  ready  to  his 
hand  opportunities  for  corruption  more 
extensive  than  were  ever  before  offered 
to  a  President,  and  he  has  availed  him- 
self of  them  without  limit  or  scruple. 
Our  inunense  debt  had  created  a  vast 
and  complicated  system  of  internal 
revenue,  and  every  cog  and  wheel  of 
this  intricate  machinery  has  felt  the 
touch  of  the  President's  hand,  and 
been  forced  to  respond  to  his  wilL 
Let  it  be  understood  that  we  are  not 
here  making  an  attack  upon  Secretary 
McCulloch  or  Commissioner  Rollins. 
These  officers  seem  powerless  to  resist 
the  obstinate  will  of  the  President,  and 
over  their  heads  have  flown  his  relent- 
less aiTows,  piercing  our  revenue  system 
through  and  through. 

This  abuse  will  not  long  be  sufiered 
by  the  people  in  silence.  Sooner  or 
later  reform  must  come ;  and  for  you — 
as  we  have  said — ^the  inauguration  of 
this  reform  will  be  comparatively  easy. 
In  this  matter  we  shall  do  wisely  if 
we  study  the  English  method.  In  Eng- 
land, as  in  this  country,  there  is  a  com- 
plicated system  of  taxation ;  and  there 
the  experience  of  years  has  taught  the 
important  lesson  that  appointments  to 
offices  of  trust  must  depend  upon  the 
capacity  and  integrity  of  the  appointees 
rather  than  upon  their  politics.  An  in- 
coming Admimstration  produces  scarce- 
ly any  change  in  subordinate  offices. 
The  consequence  is  seen  both  in  the 
honesty  and  capacity  of  the  officers 
employed.  Similar  results  will  follow 
in  this  country  iVom  a  radical  reform 
in  our  system  of  official  i^pointments. 
If  the  abuses  of  former  times — ^when 
the  number  and  responsibility  of  our 
subordinate  officers  were  comparatively 
insigniflcant— resulted  in  the  debase- 
ment of  our  politics,  how  much  more 
ruinous  must  these  abuses  prove  under 
our  altered  circumstances.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  Senator  Sumner,  in  view 
of  these  altered  circumstances,  recently 
recommended  the  institution  of  com- 
missioners, for  the  examination  of  can- 
didates as  to  their  qualifications  for 
civil  office. 
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The  political  difficulties,  as  well  as 
those  tb  which  we  faaye  adverted,  hare 
not  necessarilj  grown  out  of  the  war, 
but  are  due  to  the  unfortunate  admin* 
istiation  which  followed  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln.  At  the  dose  of  the 
war  the  harmonious  adjustment  of  our 
national  affairs  was  comparatiyely  easy. 
The  conquerors  only  asked  of  the  con- 
quered such  guarantees  as  seemed  neces^ 
sary  to  permanent  union  and  peace; 
and  these  would  hare  been  yielded 
without  hesitation  by  the  South.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  you  of 
the  fkr  different  course  of  events  which 
followed.  When  the  office  of  President 
devolved  upon  Andrew  Johnson,  whose 
nomination  for  Vice-President  had  been 
secured  by  Kr.  Seward's  friends  in  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  but  who  certain* 
ly  could  never  have  been  nominated  in 
view  of  the  sad  chance  which  so  soon 
*  befell  us,  two  plans  lor  ^reconstruction'* 
had  already  been  proposed :  one  was 
involved  in  President  Lincoln's  Am- 
nesty Proclamation,  and  was  repudiated 
by  Congress ;  the  other  was  the  '^  Wade 
and  Davis  Bill,"  which  passed  both 
Houses,  but  was  virtually  vetoed  by 
the  President.  Both  were  conceived 
while  the  war  was  yet  in  progress, 
and  before  it  had  passed  its  doubtful 
period,  and  were  therefore  premature. 
Retroverting  to  the  congressional  plan, 
it  is  somewhat  curious  that  both  of  its 
authors—Wade  and  Davis--distinctiy 
declared  against  the  theory  that  rebel- 
lion could  in  any  manner  affect  the 
rights  of  Statefr— pronouncing  it  a  daur 
gerous  heresy;  and  yet,  among  the 
objections  raised  by  Lincoln  against 
ibis  plan,  was  the  fact  that  Congress 
had  therein  usurped  powers  not  be- 
longing to  that  body,  by  a  declaration 
of  universal  emancipation  t 

But  when,  in  the  presence  of  over- 
whelming victory,  the  people  pondered 
the  subject  of  reconstruction,  the  neces- 
sities of  the  problem  grew  more  tangi- 
ble and  ddlnite.  Long  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  of  1866  was 
proposed,  every  one  of  its  provisions 
had  been  adopted  as  an  article  in  the 
popular  creed.  It  seemed  strange  to  the 


people  that  Congress   should   occupy 
eight  montiis  in  deciding  upon  a  policy, 
the  necessity  of  which  was  as  evident 
at  the  beginning  as  at  the  close  of  its 
kmg  session.     If  they  were  impatient 
of  this  congressional  delay,  they  were 
more  than  impatient  with — ^they  were 
indignant  at — the  attempt  made  by  the 
Presid^it  to  thwart  their  purpose  by 
insisting  upon  his  narrower  views.  And 
the  Cabinet,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, supported  this  attcsnpt.  EvenSec* 
retary  Stanton,  though  somewhat  non- 
conunittal,  publicly  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  congressional  poHcy, 
before  the  latter  had  been  fhlly  matur- 
ed.   The  people  alone  grcuped  the  great 
problem.     Next  stood  Congress,  cau- 
tiously investing  it,  and  intrenching  it- 
self about  it,  as  in  a  sort  of  si^e.    And 
i!kr,  very  fiur  reniote,  stood  the  Presi- 
dent with  his  constitutional  advisers. 
In  the  meantime  a  conffict  had  devel- 
oped between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments  of  the  government ; 
bitter  denunciations  were  hurled  against 
tiie  President  by  prominent  and  appar- 
ently leading  members  of  Congress,  and 
the   President    in   return    fulminated 
against  these  his  retaliatory  denuncia- 
tions, and  spoke  of  Congress  as  a  body 
^  hanging  upon  the  verge  of  the  gov- 
ernment ; "  until  where  once  the  diffar- 
ence  could  have  been  easily  removed, 
there  now   yawned    a   chasm   across 
which  it  was  idle  to  halloo  a  recoof 
dilation.     It  needed  only  the  Presi- 
dent's western   tour  to  the  tomb  of 
Douglas  to  disclose  the  full  extent  of 
his  folly ;  it  needed  only  the  New  Or- 
leans riot  to  reveal  the  danger  which 
lurked  in  the  encouragement,  which, 
without  either  congressional  or  popu- 
lar sanction,  he  had  held  out  to  men 
who  had  just   been  defeated  on  the 
battle-fields  of  their  rebellion,  to  look 
upon  the  war  as  a  myth  and  upon  its 
results  as  vanishing  shadows.     These 
disclosures  certainly  did  not  diminish 
tiie  popular  vote  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment. 

When  the  Fortieth  Congress  met  it 
held  a  peculiar  position.  There  was 
no  prospect  of  a  ratification  of  the 
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AmeBdment  by  the  Southern  States^ 
lA  their  pment  temper.  Some  means 
of  speedy  restoration  most  be  adopted. 
Sither  Congress  and  the  people  must 
sanendet  OTory  thing,  or  prooeed  one 
step  further.  Under  tiiese  oizcom- 
stances  the  Military  Bill  was  passed. 
Its  primaiy  objeot  was  to  effeot  le* 
storation  thioagh  popular  conventions 
in  the  Soothem  States.  In  order  to 
aeeompUsh  this,  all  disdnotions  based 
iq^on  raise  or  eolor  in  the  election  of 
the  conTentms  were  ignored,  and  those 
<miy  were  ezdnded  fiom  a  TOte  who 
had  Yotaktarily  participated  in  rebel- 
lion. As  to  the  necessity  of  the  latter 
feature  there  was  certainly  room  lor 
doubt;  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
former  there  could  be  no  question. 

We  hare  taken  this  retroqMctire 
glance,  because  the  eVents  of  the  pres^ 
ent  administration  have  enhanced  the 
difficulties  and  rei^onsibilities  which 
you  must  meet  as  our  next  President. 
Ton  cannot,  even  if  you  would,  stand 
where  Johnson  stood  in  that  erer-mem- 
oiable  month  of  April,  1865.  The-con^ 
flict  of  two  years  between  the  President 
and  Congress  has  had  its  results,  which 
you  must  meet,  for  you  cannot  oblite- 
rate them.  One  of  these  results  has 
been  the  Military  Bill,  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  which  will  be  accomplished. 
The  Southern  conventions  will  meet 
and  will  form  oonstitotions,  which  will 
be  ratified  by  the  Southern  people.  We 
may  assume  that  these  constitutions, 
framed  by  delegates  thus  elected,  will 
provide  for  universal  or  impartial  suf- 
frage. The  action  of  Congress  respect- 
ing them  will  be  sittended  with  delay, 
if  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  Presi- 
dent's vetoes;  for  it  is  far  from  prob- 
able that  measures  against  which  there 
a]^)earB  to  be  so  much  oppodtion  even 
in  the  Northern  States,  will  receive  the 
support  of  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
both  Houses.  This  question  of  the  ex- 
tenmon  of  the  suffirage  must,  then,  in  an 
important  sense,  be  decided  by  your 
voice.  In  the  election  both  of  yourself 
and  of  the  Forty-first  Congress,  the  peo- 
ple will  decide  whether  they  wiU  main- 
tain the  position  assumed  by  the  pres- 


ent Congress  in  the  passage  of  the  lOli- 
ttfy  BUL  That  they  wiU  not  with- 
draw from  that  position  weeaa  to  us 
as  certain  as  any  political  event  can 
well  be  before  it  transpires.  Ton  will 
not  therefore  be  permitted  to  shift  the 
responsibility  by  aridng,  What  can  I 
do  against  the  people  f 

In  this  connection  we  do  not  wish 
to  look  upon  you  as  the  leader  of  any 
party— though  we  feel  sure  that  you 
represent  that  puix>08e  which  carried 
the  people  on  to  triumph  after  four 
years  of  war,  in  spite  of  the  Chicago 
Convention  of  1864.  We  prefer  to 
meet  you  upon  the  higher  plane  of 
principles,  far  above  the  dust  and  tur- 
moil of  party  antagonisms.  From  this 
higher  ground  we  shall  more  clearly 
discern  the  popular  puipose,  for  we 
shall  not  be  whirled  about  in  any 
particular  eddy  of  the  tide,*  or  thrown 
back  by  every  refln^it  wave,  but  shaU  * 
see  whither  the  great  current  tends 
througli  all  these  eddyings  and  partial 
repulses.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
this  current,  of  the  channels  through 
which  it  may  run,  or  of  the  impedi- 
ments which  it  must  encounter  in  one 
course  or  another.  We  shall  gain 
notMng— for  nothing  is  ever  thus  gain- 
ed— ^by  that  sort  of  balloon-ascension 
into  the  re^on  of  abstract  principles, 
so  foolishly  attempted  by  a  certain 
class  of  our  statesmen.  It  is  idle  to 
go  forth  to  the  people  i^m  the  tem- 
ple of  Absolute  Justice,  where  we  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  unveiled  god- 
dess, and  ask  them  to  be  translated 
into  Utopia;  for  they  will  not  and 
cannot  thus  be  translatecl.  If  we  fight 
in  ttke  air,  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
phantom  antagonists  and  phantom  vic- 
tories; and  upon  descending  to  the 
common  earth  we  find  that  we  have  to 
fight  our  battles  all  over  again  under 
far  different  conditions.  We  gain  noth- 
ing by  chafing  at  these  conditions. 
History  rather  teaches  us  a  lesson  of 
patience  and  of  faith.  For,  however 
slowly,  l^e  stream  still  moves  on.  Ob- 
stacles become  only  the  test  and  meas- 
ure of  the  strength  of  the  current.  As 
they  tower  and  cumulate,  it  also  gathers 
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lip  its  forces  in  reserve  until  some  com- 
ing storm,  when  with  a  oonynlsiye  ef- 
fort it  breaks  through  its  barriers ;  and, 
though  its  OYerflow  brings  momentary 
desolation  to  the  fields  along  its  banks, 
yet  afkerward  it  subsides  within  regular 
and  peaceM  channels,  and  flows  freely 
and  slowly  onward  until  again  com- 
pelled to  measure  its  strength  against 
opposing  mountains.  These  periods  of 
conyulsion,  when,  either  by  its  own 
momentum  or  by  the  aid  of  storms,  the 
progress  of  an  idea  triumphs  orer  pre- 
judice, are  the  grand  opportunities  of 
history. 

It  was  such  an  opportunity  that 
President  Lincoln  embraced  when  he 
issued  the  Emancipation  ProclamatioB. 
The  tendency  of  the  national  sentinn^t 
has  been  from  the  first  toward  unir^sal 
freedom.  An  entire  section  of  the  coun- 
try arrayed  itself  in  opposition,  and  in- 
*  terposed  a  check.  Up  rose  the  obstacle 
with  menacing  front ;  up  rose  also  the 
people,  Ytnd  bore  down  upon  the  im- 
pediment Then  at  length  descended 
the  storm  of  our  civil  war,  invoked  at 
first  by  the  advocates  of  human  slavery, 
who  were  confident  bf  riding  the  whiri- 
wind  and  controlling  the  issue.  But 
the  magnitude  of  the  conflict  brought 
OS  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of 
ttnancipation.  There  wss,  apparently, 
the  strongest  prejudice  even  in  the 
North  against  this  measure.  Almost 
unanimously  Congress  had  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  determined  against 
interference  with  Southern  institutions. 
But  the  necessity  was  imperative,  and 
Lincoln,  almost  reluctantly,  obeyed. 
That  he  was  in  advance  of  the  people 
seemed  clear  from  the  autumn  elections 
of  1862,  which  showed  a  falling  off  of 
the  vote  from  the  Administration.  But 
this  opposition  had  no  depth  and  with- 
ered away ;  it  was  the  last  kick  bef<H*e 
death  of  Northern  sympathy  with  slav- 
ery. The  real  sentiment  of  the  people 
soon  began  to  develop  itself.  Thus,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  necessity,  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  expediency  had 
united,  and  slavery  was  abolished. 

The  case  of  negro  suffrage  is  likely 
to  prove  a  parallel  one  to  that  of  negro 


emancipation.  If  the  Southern  people 
had  not,  under  the  effect  of  Johnson's 
policy,  refrised  to  adopt  the  Ckmstitu- 
tional  Amendment-^if  the  Military  Bill 
had  not  become  a  necessity — this  ques- 
tion would  have  been  postponed  until 
after  restoration.  The  Fortieth  Ckm- 
giess  was  no  more  in  favor  of  giving  a 
Tote  to  the  negro  than  the  Thirty-sev- 
enth was  in  favor  of  giving  him  his 
freedom.  Since  the  dose  of  the  war 
the  subject  had  been  mentioaed  only 
to  be  repudiated,  not  sinq>ly  as  an  idle 
vagary,  but  as  a  dangerous  innovation. 
But  here  again  necessity  ocmfronted  us. 
As  permanent  union  could  not  be  hop- 
ed for  without  emancipation,  so  also  it 
was  found  that  Johnson's  policy  and 
the  defiant  attitude  of  the  South  would 
not  admit  of  restoration  and  permanent 
peace,  unless  the  negro  was  given  a 
voice  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  recon- 
struction. Congress  obeyed  a  mandate 
which  was  just  as  obvious  and  impera- 
tive as  that  which  compelled  Lincoln, 
and  it  obeyed  it  with  equal  reluctance. 
Necessity  again  married  Expediency  to 
Jostioe.  To  carry  out  the  parallel,  the 
Sections  of  1867  are  to  be  construed  as 
were  those  which  in  186d  followed  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  lat- 
ter, as  we  have  said,  were  the  last  kick 
of  slavery ;  and  in  the  former  the  sym- 
pathy with  class-domination  is  going 
through  precisely  similar  antd-m^rUm 
convulsions. 

But  you  will  perhi^s  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  assuming  too  much 
in  dedaring  that  the  tendencies  of  the 
age  are  as  plainly  toward  impartial 
suffrage  as  they  have  been  toward  uni- 
versal freedom.  Tou  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit the  necessity  of  the  Military  BUI, 
and  that  when  the  formerly  dominant 
class  of  the  South  refused  to  sit  down 
at  the  feast  to  which  they  were  invited, 
we  were  obliged  to  go  into  the  *'  high- 
ways and  hedges  "  to  beat  up  guests  of 
a  different  color ;  but  you  will  not,  per- 
haps, 60  readily  perceive  the  applica- 
tion of  this  necessity  beyond  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  restoration.  We  are 
obliged  to  ask  the  negroes  to  help  us 
in  this  inceptive  act  of  reconstruction ; 
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but  most  we  not  stop  there,  and  let  the 
/  power  in  the  States,  once  restored,  re- 
vert back  to  the  whites?  If  we  do 
this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  clear 
that  we  go  back  to  the  point  from 
which  we  started?  If  we  reAise  to 
accept  constitutions  because  they  give 
political  power  to  those  whom  we  have 
allowed  a  voice  in  their  formation,  we 
not  only  recoil  from  the  result  of  our 
own  action,  but  must  go  back  again  to 
the  yerf  beginning ;  and  there  the  old 
altematiTe  confronts  us,  of  either  a 
complete  surrender  to  Mr.  Johnson's 
poUcy,  or  of  a  resort  to  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  in  the  South. 

So  for  as  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  But  what  is  the  popular  tend- 
ency ?  You  say  the  people  are  opposed 
to  such  an  extension  of  the  suffi*age. 
Well,  eyes  admitting  this  to  be  the 
case,  have  they  not  as  emphaticaDy 
declared  against  the  opposite  altema- 
tiye?  One  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer;  and  a  single  election  is  not 
a  perfect  indication  of  popular  pur- 
pose. We  think,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  that  the  late  elections  rep- 
resent a  refluent  wave,  which  in  its 
next  movement  will  overleap  the  bar. 
Besides,  the  repudiation  of  negro  suf- 
frage in  a  Northern  State  is  not  quite 
pertinent  as  an  argument  applicable  to 
Southern  afEairs.  When  the  people  of 
Ohio  voted  upon  this  question,  it  was 
simply  a  conflict  between  a  prejudice 
of  race  on  the  one  side  and  an  abstract 
principle  on  the  other.  Of  course,  the 
prejudice  triumphed.  If,  however,  one 
half  of  thepoptdation  of  Ohio  had  been 
colored,  the  conditions  of  the  conflict 
would  have  been  altered,  and  ^ete 
would  have  been  opposed  to  prejudice 
something  more  than  an  abstraction; 
the  question  would  t^n  have  been  a 
vital  one  for  the  State,  involving  con- 
aderations  of  expediency  as  well  as  of 
justice.  We  will  not  insult  the  intel- 
ligent white  people  of  Ohio  by  the 
supposition  that,  in  that  case,  they 
would  have  determined  upon  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  entire  black  population 
on  account  of  color.  But  to  make  our 
hypothesis  applicable  to   the   present 


situation  in  the  South,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  Ohio  extends  over  an  entire 
section  of  the  country ;  that  one  third 
of  its  population  is  colored,  and  has 
been  emancipated  during  a  war  in  which 
tiie  whites  of  that  section  threatened  to 
destroy  the  national  government ;  that, 
after  a  com^dete  national  victory,  the 
whites,  encouraged  by  a  recreant  Pred- 
dent,  have  reftised  to  assent  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  was  to  prevent  whites 
who  had  been  rebels  from  having  near- 
ly twice  the  power  which  would  bdong 
to  those  who  had  remained  loyal ;  and 
that,  upon  this,  the  nation,  compelled 
to  choose  between  a  surrender  of  this 
amendment  or  a  resort  to  the  negro- 
vote,  has  chosen  the  latter.  This  is  ex- 
actiy  the  Southern  situation.  The  ques- 
tion of  negro  suffrage  is  there  not  sim- 
ply a  vital  one  to  each  of  the  Southern 
States  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  the  en- ' 
tire  nation  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
In  New  York  or  Oonneotiout,  where  no 
such  important  issues  are  depending,  it 
is  of  comparatively  littie  consequence. 

But,  even  if  you  admit  that  both  the 
necessities  of  the  moment  and  the  popu- 
lar tendency  decide  in  favor  of  an  ex- 
tension of  suffrage  to  negroes  in  the 
South,  you  may,  perhaps,  have  your 
doubt  as  to  the  results  of  inmiediate 
and  universal  suffrage.  The  risk  is 
undoubtedly  great ;  but,  after  all,  is  it 
as  great  as  was  to  be  anticipated  from 
sudden  and  universal  emancipation? 
President  Lincoln  had  many  fears  as 
to  the  results  in  the  latter  case,  and 
even  after  his  proclamation,  he  declar- 
ed to  Congress  his  preference  for  a 
system  of  gradual  emancipation.  But 
Congress,  wisely,  as  the  event  proved, 
took  the  risk.  And  here  also,  in  this 
other  matter,  the  risk  must  be  takmi. 
We  are  confident  that  the  dangers 
feared  are  imaginary.  Some  sagacious 
politicians  predicted,  and  many  feared, 
that  the  proclamation  of  emancipation 
would  be  followed  by  a  negro  insur- 
rection ;  but  not  a  single  instance  oc- 
curred to  justify  this  fear.  The  ap- 
prehension which  now  exists  in  the 
minds  of  some,  that  negro  suffrage  will 
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bring  on  a  "  war  of  races,"  will  prove 
in  Uke  maouier  to  have  been  only  a  po- 
litical bugbear.  The  motiTe  for  such  a 
war  is  for  stronger  if  ihe  blacks  are  ex« 
dnded  from  political  rights;  but  giye 
them  these  rights,  break  down  the  bar> 
rier  of  ca^  in  the  South,  and  the  very 
occasion  for  such  yi(^ent  antagonism 
disappears.  We  shall  find  that  the 
yery  means  by  which  alone  we  are  able 
to  obtain  a  just  basis  of  restoration,  are 
those  which  will  also  secure  internal 
harmony  in  those  States  which  have  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation. 

There  is  another  consideration  from 
which  we  may  gather  hope.  So  soon 
as  the  nation  is  restored  upon  the  large 
basis  of  equal  rights  for  all  men,  the 
negro  will  cease  to  be  an  element  of 
political  agitation.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  yery  questions  which  are  now  so 
prominent,  and  which  divide  between 
the  two  races  at  the  Soutii,  will  be 
forever  set  at  rest.  As  new  problems 
arise,  pertaining  to  finance,  commerce, 
labor,  and  education,  this  inveterate 
prcQudice  of  race — never  so  strong  at 
the  South  as  it  has  been  at  the  North 
— ^will  be  ignored  as  a  political  ele- 
ment What  opportunity  for  division 
can  occur  between  whites  and  blacks 
(as  such),  upon  tbe  questions  of  Free 
Trade,  of  Taxation,  of  Currency,  of 
Common  Schools,  or  of  Foreign  Poli- 
cy? It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  us,  if  this  measure  of  negro 
suffrage  should  become  popular  among 
the  Southern  whites,  when  the  latter 
come  to  see  that  thereby  their  States 
secure  a  larger  influence  in  our  national 
councils  than  they  could  otherwise  ex- 
pect, and  that,  in  all  their  local  inter- 
ests, they  can  d^)end  upon  the  support 
of  a  race,  the  interests  of  which,  by  its 
admission  to  the  body  politic,  have  be- 
come identical  with  their  own. 

The  idea  that  the  numerical  superior- 
ity of  the  negro  population  in  a  few  of 
the  Southern  States  will  lead  to  agra- 
rianism,  or  to  the  success  of  other  wild 
ddiemes  which  haunt  our  too  active 
imaginations,  is  simply  absurd.  Intel- 
ligence and  the  advantages  of  wealth 


are  always  more  than  a  counterbalanoe 
against  an  ignorant  majority,  excq[>t  in 
those  cases  where  they  are  arrayed 
against  the  interests  of  that  majority, 
and  then  they  ought  to  be  defeated. 
The  numerical  migority  of  the  Uaeka 
can  effect  nothing  against  the  whites^ 
exeqpt  in  so  fiir  as  an  attempt  is  made 
by  the  latter  to  oppress  the  former. 
Measures  directed  against  the  blacks 
will  tmite  than  in  a  solid  phalanx  of 
resistance.  That  is  fortunate ;  we  must 
in  such  a  case  pay  our  reverence  to  the 
power  of  numbers.  But  in  every  other 
case,  this  ntmierical  majority  will  be 
divided,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  ig- 
norance of  the  negroes,  the  intelligence 
of  the  whites  will  command.  That  also 
is  fortunate ;  in  all  such  cases  we  pay 
our  reverence  to  inteUigencei  As  the 
blacks  become  educated,  and  as  they 
advance  in  industry,  they  will  partici- 
pate in  this  higher  sovereignty.  And 
ought  they  not  t  Tlius,  in  bemg  just, 
we  accomplish  also  that  which  is  ex- 
pedient If  we  do  right,  if  we  build 
up  the  nation  anew  upon  an  equitable 
basis,  if  we  make  oppression  in  this 
Bepablic  an  impossibility,  we  may  ieel 
secure  ae  to  consequences,  lor  these  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  If  we  adopt 
any  other  course,  we  must  fail,  and  our 
proper  work  will  have  to  be  done  by 
those  who  come  after  us. 

Have  we  been  talking  too  much  of 
the  negro  t  Well,  we  need  scarcely  to 
apologize  for  that  Has  not  the  nation 
for  thirty  years  been  under  a  black 
nightmare?  And  why?  Simply  be^ 
cause  there  has  been  a  black  wrongs 
eating  Uke  a  canker  into  the  national 
conscience.  We  only  did  part  of  our 
work  in  emancipation.  To  complete 
it,  we  must  insist  upon  political  equal- 
ity. Social  equality  will  take  care  of 
itself;  we  need  not  meddle  with  that 
But  the  hag  which  has  ridden  us  for 
so  many  years  refuses  to  depart  and 
give  us  peace  until  we  proclaim  equal 
political  rights  to  all  men  without  dis- 
tinction of  color.  If  we  do  that,  we 
are  free  indeed;  if  we  do  leas  than 
that,  we  do  nothing. 

Every  page  of  human  history  proves 
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^e  expediency  of  tuuTenal  stifEnge. 
l^e  record  is  crowded  witii  intestine 
commotions  growing  ont  of  the  ezelu- 
flion  of  large  classes  ih>m  the  political 
ocmmimiiity.  To-day  Great  Britain  rocks 
to  and  fro  with  agitations  which  have 
no  other  cause  than  the  exclnsion  of 
the  masses  from  political  power.  Im- 
perial, monarchical,  and  aristocratic 
goremments  are  all  based  npon  this 
principle  of  exclusion ;  and  thej  guard 
themselves  against  the  dangers  of  their 
t^stem  only  by  fortifying  intelligence, 
wealth,  and  power  against  the  ignorant, 
the  poor,  and  the  weak.  Shall  we  in- 
augurate this  system  of  govemment  in 
our  Republic  ?  Have  we  abolished  slav- 
ery if  the  principle  upon  which  slaveiy 
rests  still  prevails  ?  Must  four  millions 
of  the  human  race,  who  are  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  bom  black,  be  unfettered 
by  us,  because  it  has  becoi  i(X  our  oon« 
venience,  and  yet  be  deprived  at  once 
of  the  benefits  of  slavery  and  tiie  privi- 
leges of  freemen  ?  If  so,  then  emanci- 
pation was  an  abortion.  If  so,  then  we 
still  have  among  us  a  race  of  pariahs, 
not  protected  by  the  interest  whidi 
might  attach  to  them  as  **  chattds,'^  and 
yet  having  no  means  of  self-proteotion. 
Bach  a  system  is  no  less  prf^udicial  to 
us  than  the  negro.  We  shaU  become 
selfish  and  tyrannical ;  he  will  become 
malignant  and  dangerous.  A  race  sud- 
denly freed  from  slavery,  natoraHy  as- 
pires toward  intelligence  and  dig^iity. 
Which  is  better— to  repress  these  as- 
pirations and  force  them  to  creep  in 
darkness  toward  their  end,  and  by 
base  means,  or  to  give  ihem  place  fbr 
development  in  the  free  ahr  and  in  the 
ftalness  of  light? 

In  your  administration,  the  great 
question  of  equal  rights  must  be  settled, 
or  postponed  to  some  indefinite  future : 
now,  it  can  be  settled  peaceably ;  thmy 
it  may  reach  its  solution  through  a 
second  upheaval  of  the  BepubUc.  If 
evils  threaten  in  the  event  of  your  de- 
cision in  one  way,  still  greater  dangers 
loom  up  on  the  other  hand.  Is  it  not 
better  to  do  right  now,  when  the  op- 
portunity invites,  than  to  hesitate,  where 
procrastination  seems  even  more  peril- 


ous than  prompt  execution  f  The  quea- 
tion  is^hrust  before  you  by  fate— it  does 
not  oome  at  your  bidding  or  at  ours. 
Is  it  any  safer,  is  it  any  wiser;  for  you 
to  disr^^ard  the  necessities  of  peace,  in 
this  connection,  than  it  would  have  been 
for  Lincoln  to  have  disregarded  those 
of  war,  in  the  matter  of  emancipation  ? 
There  are  two  dearly  defined  careers 
which  your  administration  may  run,  ac- 
cordingly as  you  respond  to  this  impor- 
taat  questioa.  There  is  no  room  f<^ 
compromise.  Ton  must  choose  one  or 
the  odier.  Only  one  is  ri^t  and  expe- 
dient, therefore  the  other  must  be  wrong 
and  inexpedient.  Tou  must  either  go 
back  to  the  point  fhym  wiiich  Johnson 
set  out,  and  attempt  to  revive  his  policy, 
by  rallying  about  it  the  fbroes  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people ;  or  you  must  be- 
gin where  Congress  left  off,  and  tbXLj 
ihe  people  about  a  far  difEsrent  policy. 
The  popular  voice  now  seems  to  be 
doubtftQ;  last  year  it  murmured  against 
Johnson,  this  year  it  appears  to  mur- 
mur against  Congress.  It  is  barely  pos- 
sible that,  by  your  superior  tact,  or  by 
the  greater  weight  of  your  influence, 
you  fnay  succeed  in  galvanizing  into 
Hfe  a  policy  once  strangled  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  thus  tiie  nation  may  be  restored 
upon  the  principle  of  class-domination 
in  the  South.  We  do  not  believe  that 
you  will  attempt  that,  or  that  you  really 
win  succeed  if  you  do.  But  if;  on  the 
other  hand,  you  throw  the  weight  of 
your  aMlities,  character,  and  influence 
in  favor  of  equal  ri^its  for  all  men,  and 
the  readjustment,  upon  that  basis,  of  the 
harmonies  so  violently  disturbed  by  a 
great  war,  you  will  touch  a  deeper  chord 
in  the  popular  heart,  and  will  surely 
meet  with  a  response.  No  President, 
no  Emperor,  ever  had  an  opportu- 
nity so  significant  and  so  important  as 
yours;  and  if  you  do  right,  you  will 
receive  a  supx)ort  sudi  as  has  nerver 
been  accorded  to  any  ruler  in  the  l^s- 
tory  of  the  world.  Tou  may  possibly 
postpone  the  ultimate  triumph  of  jus- 
tice, and  take  the  consequences;  the 
people  may  assist  you  in  this,  and  also 
take  the  consequences,  in  whatever  shape 
God  may  choose  to  thwart  defiant  men. 
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In  any  eyent,  our  faith  is  undisturbed  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  right,  ^ether- 
it  come  soon  and  in  this  dawn  of  peace, 
or  after  whatsoever  storms  in  the  here- 
after. 

Tou  must  have  faith  in  the  people — 
such  faith  as  Lincoln  had— and  which, 
after  Paul*s  definition,  is  "  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seeUf''  This  is  only  pos- 
sible, in  so  flEir  as  you  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  great  under-current  of  human 
progress,  the  profound  pulsaiions  of 
which  do  not  always  reach  the  surface ; 
they  are  unseen,  and  if  you  would  have 
faitii  in  their  might,  you  must  fed  them. 
Haying  this  sympathy,  you  will  always 
appear  to  be  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
people,  when  you  are  most  in  imity  with 
their  purpose.  Tou  will  thus  be,  in  the 
true  sense,  a  leader.  While  others  fluc- 
tuate this  way  and  that  way  in  the  sur- 
face eddies  of  popular  opinion,  your 
hand  will  steadily  guide  to  one  sure 
end,  and  to  the  people  such  guidance 
is  inspiration. 

On  the  whole,  the  situation,  both  for 
you  and  for  us,  is  full  of  hope.  Tou 
hold  the  key  to  the  citadel  of  Wrong. 
At  your  bidding,  the  forces  will  again 
be  marshalled,  and,  under  your  guid- 
ance, will  fight  the  one  great  battle 
which  must  consummate  the  victories 
of  the  past,  by  seeming  the  results  of 
the  battles  already  fought.  There  are 
no  foreign  complications  to  be  feared 
or  avoided;  you  enter  upon  your  ad- 
ministration at  a  time  when  the  Repub- 
lic is  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Do- 
mestic ^3es  there  may  be,  but  they  are 
already  disarmed,  and  can  only  firet  and 
chafe  within  their  fixed  bounds;  they 
can  neither  check  you  by  direct  oppo- 
sition, nor  harass  your  rear.  In  in- 
dulging this  hope  as  to  your  future,  we 
have  in  view  no  ideal  or  model  Presi- 
dent, but  one  whom  the  necessities  of 
the  time  have  brought  forth ;  one  cho- 
sen with  great  national  issues  clearly  in 
view ;  chosen  by  the  people  to  do  their 
work,  and  by  Gk)d  to  do  His.    Our  ex- 


pectations are  not  of  the  Utopian  sort ; 
we  doubt  not  but  your  administration 
will  leave  plenty  of  work  and  arduous 
responsibilities  ibr  your  successors ;  but 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that  it  will  es- 
tablish a  firm  foundation  for  a  healthy 
national  development,  undisturbed  by 
agitation  concerning  matters  which,  as 
being  primary,  ought  to  be  settled  first 
of  aU.  The  same  principles  which  will 
lead  you  to  favor  equal  rights,  will  also 
lead  you  to  oppose  any  financial  policy 
that  will  violate  the  pledges  upon  which 
rests  our  national  credit.  Restoration 
based  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and 
expediency,  will  of  itself  largely  con- 
tribute toward  increased  confidence  in 
all  our  public  pledges,  while  a  vacil- 
lating administration  will,  to  an  equal 
degree,  depreciate  them. 

We  have  not  discussed  in  detail  many 
of  the  specific  issues  of  your  adminis- 
tration, but  have  confined  ourselves  al- 
most entirely  to  the  more  important 
problems  which  you  are  called  upon  to 
solve.  We  have  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
posed that  any  thing  which  we  mi^t 
say  would  alter  or  in  any  way  afiect 
your  convictions.  But  the  voices  of  all 
the  people  go  up  to  their  President 
Tou  will  listen  to  our  plea  as  one  of 
these  many  voices.  Or  you  will  listen, 
perhaps,  as  you  would  in  your  military 
camp,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  to  the  re- 
port of  a  scout  who  brings  in  to  you 
his  quota  of  impressions  as  to  the  lay 
of  the  ground,  or  the  disposition  of  the 
enemy^s  forces.  Possibly,  if  your  scout 
impresses  you  with  the  conviction  that 
an  immense  army  in  reserve  is  march- 
ing to  the  firont,  and  will  come  to  your 
support  at  the  sound  of  your  cannon, 
you  may  be  inspired  with  fresh  courage 
for  the  impending  confiict,  and  enter 
upon  it  with  larger  hopes.  Whether 
or  no,  you  have  our  impressions.  The 
scout^s  report  is  before  you,  QeneraL 
Do  you  hear  another  voice,  or  is  it 
your  own,  which  commands :  **  Summon 
the  forces ;  we  will  fight  the  battle  ? " 
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Of  the  few  onto  whom  I  have  here- 
tofore confidentially  narrated  the  dr- 
comstances,  some  merely  laughed,  and 
seemed  to  giye  me  credit  for  a  most 
lively  imagination.  Others  looked  wise, 
and  talked  about  imdeveloped  laws  in 
electro-biology  and  magnetism.  Two 
shook  their  heads,  and  quoted  Ham- 
let's celebrated  remark  to  Horatio. 
Three  or  four  kept  silence,  appearing 
to  be  troubled  about  my  sanity.  And 
one— a  melancholy  man  with  a  sallow 
complexion,  who  bade  me  turn  up  the 
gas  before  I  commenced — grew  pale  as 
I  went  on,  and  admitted  that,  after  all, 
there  might  really  be  something  in  it. 
As  for  myself,  I  cannot  tell  what  to 
think  about  it.  I  can  only  confess  the 
whole  matter  to  the  public,  in  the  hope 
that  some  wiser  head  than  has  yet  been 
consulted,  may  furnish  the  true  solution. 

It  happened  a  year  ago,  in  Florence, 
where  I  was  detained  for  some  weeks 
by  a  temporary  failure  of  health.  And 
having  soon  exhausted  the  usual  won- 
ders of  the  place,  I  became  rather  like 
one  of  the  settled  citizens — seldom  any 
longer  dropping  in  at  the  galleries  and 
studios,  but  falling  gradually  into  a  uni- 
form routine  of  out-door  life,  sunning 
myself  at  eqfe  entrances,  and,  at  fixed 
hours,  starting  out  upon  pleasant  strolls. 
Of  these,  my  fjavorite  one  was  across  the 
Ponte  Vecchio,  stopping  for  a  few  min- 
utes at  the  little  shop  of  old  Andrea 
Vaggione,  to  gossip  with  him  about  the 
events  of  the  day.  There  may,  be  some 
who  recollect  the  old  man.  His  place 
was  nearly  half-way  across  the  bridge, 
on  the  right  hand  as  you  passed  from 
the  Lung  Amo ;  and,  like  the  rest,  was 
filled  with  mosaics,  photographs,  alabas- 
ter leaning-towers,  bronzes,  medals — in 
fine,  with  a  goodly  assortment  of  all 
tiiose  curiosities  which  travellers  most 
generally  affect  Perhaps  the  greatest 
curiosity  of  all  was  the  face  of  old  An- 
drea himself,  as  it  appeai-ed  looking  out 
from  the  midst  of  his  goods — a  queer. 


semi-grotesque  face,  with  no  beard, 
fianked  with  bushy  tufts  of  grayish 
hair,  and  ornamented  with  two  little 
beads  of  glittering  eyes  which  peered 
restlessly  out  from  behind  the  long, 
overhanging  eyebrows  as  through  a 
veil.  A  benevolent,  pleasing  face,  too 
— and  belonging  to  an  expansive,  finely- 
shaped  head.  Seeing  this  alone,  yon 
would  have  said  that  he  was  a  large, 
well-proportioned  man ;  but  it  was  not 
so.  Prom  his  waist  downward,  old 
Andrea  was  a  cripple,  withered  and 
misshapen,  with  the  limbs  of  a  half- 
grown  child ;  and  he  was  daily  carried 
down  to  the  shop  upon  a  mule,  and 
lifted  into  his  place  by  his  two  sons. 

Happening  to  stop  almost  daily  at 
Andrea^s  sh6p  in  preference  to  the 
others,  I  soon,  by  dint  of  good-natured 
chaffering  over  his  goods,  became  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  him ;  and  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  at  last  he  began  to  look 
out  for  my  coming  as  one  of  the  small 
events  of  his  life,  and  finally  went  so 
fiur  as  to  invite  me  to  step  in  behind  his 
counter  and  rest  myself.  There  I  often  sat, 
snugly  ensconced  out  of  sight  amidst  a 
forest  of  bronze  candelabras  decked  with 
bright-colored  silk  scarfe,  and  watched 
with  interest  the  little  stream  of  loiterers 
crossing  the  bridge,  and  the  occasional 
sharp  bargainings  of  travellers  over 
cameos  and  mosaics — bargainings  in 
which  it  is  needless  to  say  that  An- 
drea, while  surrendering  his  goods  with 
a  melancholy  affectation  of  ruinous  sac- 
rifice, always  got  the  best  of  it.  Gradu- 
ally it  became  one  of  my  secret  enjoy- 
ments to  have  chance  acquaintances,  at 
the  Hotel  d'Amo,  guardedly  exhibit  to 
me  the  very  articles  that  I  had  watch- 
ed them  purchase  at  almost  double  the 
proper  value,  all  the  while  vaunting 
their  own  acutencss  in  making  the  ac- 
quisition. 

"At  old  Andrea's,— half-way  along 
the  bridge,"  they  would  say, — "  has  the 
best  stock  of  goods  in  town.  My  courier 
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directed  me  to  him,  or  else  I  might 
nerer  haye  foimd  him  out.  A  sharp 
old  fellow,  too,  and  would  cheat  you, 
if  he  could ;  but  I  was  up  to  him  there. 
I  was  not  bom  yesterday,  you  see.  And 
if  you  want  something  like  this  your- 
self, I  will  go  with  you,  and  help  you 
through  with  it" 

One  day,  upon  entering  my  nookeiy, 
I  found  Andrea  poring  oyer  a  trayfol 
of  goods  and  trumpery  which  he  had 
just  purchased  in  one  lot  from  a  peas- 
ant-woman. There  were  a  rosary  or 
two  of  cracked  beads,  joined  with  silyer 
links,  a  few  broken  mosaics,  yaluable 
only  for  their  settings,  a  string  of  cor- 
als, an  old  lock  of  no  yalue  as  a  protec- 
tion, but  rather  remarkable  for  its  elabo- 
rately ornamented  scutcheon — in  fine,  a 
yaried  mass,  of  which  some  waa  of  lit- 
tle yalue,  and  the  rest  entirely  worth- 
less. Andrea  carefblly  sorted  these  out 
into  different  boxes,  putting  some  arti- 
cles by  for  the  melting-pot,  and  some 
aside  for  future  rebumishing.  Then, 
picking  up  from  the  heap  that  remain- 
ed, a  curious  medallion-like  ornament, 
he  gazed  at  it  for  a  moment  inquiringly, 
and  finally,  without  a  word,  placed  it 
in  my  hands. 

Upon  examining  it,  I  saw  that  it 
was  a  cameo,  of  rather  larger  size  than 
usual,  being  about  three  inches  across 
the  broadest  extent  of  the  oyaL  It 
had  eyidently  been  once  of  some  yalue 
as  a  work  of  art,  but  waa  now  battered 
and  scratched,  and  was  absolutely  worth- 
less except  as  a  relic  of  antiquity.  The 
intaglio  represented  a  female  figure, 
which,  a  portion  of  the  face  haying 
been  cracked  off,  at  first  baffled  all 
identification,  but  which,  from  the  sun- 
dial upon  her  lap,  I  finally  recognized 
as  Atropos,  one  of  the  three  Fates. 
Around  the  edge  was  a  coiled  serpent 
— not  an  independent  piece  of  setting, 
but  a  part  of  the  stone  itself.  Of  actual 
setting  there  was  none,  nor  was  there 
any  fixture  at  the  back  to  show  that  it 
had  eyer  been  worn  as  a  pin  or  buckle. 
There  was  simply  a  ring  at  the  top, 
whence  I  coigectured  that  it  must  haye 
been  suspended  from  the  neck,  possibly 
as  a  sort  of  charm.    The  back  of  it  was 


plain,  and  filled  in  with  some  kind  of 
dark  enamel,  which  was  not  scratched 
like  the  fiice,  probably  firom  being  of  a 
harder  substance.  Upon  the  edge  of 
the  border  were  caryed  the  date  and 
initials,  0.  M.,  1565.  What  was  most 
remarkable  about  the  trinket  was  its 
style  of  embellishment — ^the  hair  of  the 
figure  and  the  bordering  serpent  hay- 
ing eyidently  been  once  thickly  gilded. 

"  Where  could  it  haye  come  from  ?  " 
I  said  to  Andrea. 

"  Who  knows  ? "  he  answered.  "  It 
may  haye  been  concealed  for  three  cen- 
turies in  a  monasteiy,  or  may  haye  been 
openly  worn  by  a  peasant-fiunHy  down 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Old 
trinkets  are  turning  up  all  the  while, 
and  no  one  asks  any  questions  about 
them.  I  haye  neyer  yet  seen  any  thing 
exactiy  like  this,  howeyer.  I  remem- 
ber to  haye  heard  that  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  there  was  such  an  ornament 
in  existence  in  the  cabinet  of  a  cardinaL 
It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  our  craft 
There  was  said  to  be  some  charm  or 
yirtue  about  it,  but  no  one  could  dis- 
coyer  the  key  to  it.  Then  it  disap- 
peared during  a  siege  of  the  city.  1^8 
may  be  the  same  one,  or  there  may  haye 
been  many  of  them — ^who  can  tell  ?  " 

"  It  is  yery  curious,"  I  said.  "  What 
is  the  price  of  it?" 

"  Nothing,  to  yourseH"  answered  An- 
drea. '^  It  has  no  yalue  now  as  an  orna- 
ment, being  so  defaced ;  and  why,  there- 
fore, should  I  try  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  it  to  you  who  may  chance  to  fiuicy 
it  t   Therefore  put  it  into  your  pocket" 

I  did  so  willingly,  and  without  scru- 
ple at  accepting  the  gift,  haying  so 
often  hitherto  made  purchases  to  his 
profit  And  thanking  him,  I  told  him 
that  I  would  keep  it  to  remember  him 
by,  bdng  about  to  leaye  Florence  be- 
fore many  days. 

"To  return  to  your  own  cotmtryl" 
said  Andrea.  "To  that  happy  land 
where  all  the  people  are  rich,  and  all 
the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses 
new  ?  Well,  I  cannot  wonder  that  you 
pine  for  it." 

And  he  sighed,  as  though  he,  too, 
would  like  to  depart  and  seek  shelter 
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in  sQch  a  bleesed  pkoe.  How  could  I 
make  him  comprehend  that  I  rather 
preferred  the  ngnow  streets  and  the 
little  old  shops  of  Florence?  I  conld 
not,  indeed,  explain  to  myself  why  it 
was.  Therefore  I  made  no  answer,  ex- 
c^t  that  I  hoped  in  ftitare  years  to  re- 
turn to  Florence  and  spend  many  more 
mcHiths  there ;  and  th^  in  a  spirit  of 
pleasantry,  hanging  the  cameo  aroond 
my  neck,  inside  my  vest,  for  a  charm,  I 
left  him,  promising  to  come  back  eyery 
day  until  my  departore. 
My  usual  route,  after  crossing  oyer  the 
*  bridge,  led  through  the  tangled  streets 
until  I  reached  and  passed  out  of  the' 
nearest  gateway;  aft»  which  I  would 
make  a  semi-ciTCular  detour  through  the 
more  open  country,  loitering  along  the 
walled  fronts  of  picturesque  villas,  until 
finally  I  re6ntm«d  the  city  at  another 
gate,  and  so  arrived  again  at  my  hoteL 
This  route  I  now  pursued,  and  strolled 
carelessly  along,  unburdened  with  seri- 
ous thought,  until  I  came  to  that  point 
where  I  was  aocustomed  to  commence 
my  homeward  progress.  Here  a  sur- 
prise awaited  me.  A  little  back  from 
the  road  there  was  a  small  yine-covered 
cottage,  with  a  broken,  untrimmed  hedge 
in  front,  and  flowers  growing  thickly 
around.  I  had  often  taken  note  of  its 
pleasant  aspect,  more  eq>ecially  as  it 
seemed  unaccountably  to  stand  empty 
and  deserted,  as  though  stricken  with 
the  plague—the  doors  and  windows  be- 
ing closed,  and  the  grass  in  front  over- 
grown  with  weeds,  and  a  large  dusty 
cobweb  stretching  across  the  gate ;  and 
I  had  wondered  how  such  a  little  nook 
of  contentment  could  remain  unsought 
for.  Now,  as  I  approached,  I  noticed 
that  it  was  occupied,  for  the  windows 
were  open;  and,  leaning  over  the  low 
gate,  appealed  a  young  but  fully-grown 
girl,  clad  in  a  semi-antique  costume, 
which  added  to  the  picturesque  grace  of 
her  attitude  as  she  stood  listlessly  twirl- 
ing a  ring  upon  her  finger  in  seeming  un- 
consciousness that  any  one  was  nigh.  As 
I  approached,  howerer,  she  lifted  her 
eyes,  and  started,  as  though  about  to 
withdraiw  into  the  cottage.  With  the 
Bidden  motion,  the  ring  slipped  from 
VOL.  I. — 13 


her  finger,  and  fell  into  the  path  before 
me.  I  could  do  no  less  than  pick  it  up 
and  return  it  to  her,  nor  could  she  do 
less  than  thank  me  for  the  service.  This 
led  to  a  response  upon  my  part ;  and  so, 
little  by  little,  a  few  muttered  words 
changed  into  actual  conversation,  and 
I  found  myself  leaning  over  the  other 
side  of  the  gate,  listening  to  a  voice 
which  struck  me  as  the  most  pleasantly 
modulated  that  I  had  ever  heard,  and 
stealthily  gazing  into  eyes  whose  depth 
and  softness  I  felt  had  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

How  shall  I  describe  her?  Alas! 
the  real  essence  of  beauty  cannot  be 
described.  Features  and  matters  of 
mere  outward  expression  may  be  ac- 
curately depicted ;  but  what  words  can 
ever  give  a  true  conception  of  that  in- 
ward beauty  which  seems  to  shine  from 
the  very  depths  of  the  soul,  making  it- 
self felt  in  each  shifdng  glance  of  the 
eye,  or  in  the  lightest  curve  of  the  lip, 
brightening  with  new  loveliness,  curving 
eyelash  and  rounded  cheek  and  playful 
(Mmple,  and  every  other  more  manifest 
charm  of  person,  even  as  the  sun  showers 
down  new  embellishments  upon  a  gentle 
landscape  already  believed  to  be  perfect 
in  its  details  ?  At  the  most,  I  coiild  but 
faintly  tell  how,  at  the  very  first,  she 
seemed  to  me;  for  though,  in  the  be- 
ginning, I  took  some  timid  note  of 
dreamy  eyes,  and  dark  clustering  locks, 
and  pearly  teeth,  and  rich  brown  com- 
plexion, before  many  minutes  had 
elapsed  I  had  forgotten  all  these  mere 
outward  attractions,  and  became  con- 
scious only  of  her  winning  grace  of  lan- 
guage, her  softly-modulated  tones,  and 
her  soul-lit,  pensive  glance. 

Until,  suddenly,  with  a  start,  I  came  to 
myselfl  What  were  these  tender  tones 
and  soul-lit  glances  to  me  ?  They  had 
their  attraction,  to  be  sure,  but  what  of 
that  ?  I  should  probably  never  see  her 
again.  It  was  only  a  pleasant  little  ro- 
mance, lasting  for  one  moment,  and  to 
be  foigotten  the  next  —  that  was  aU. 
And  even  now  I  had  remained  longer 
than  propriety  would  allow.  And,  there- 
fore, muttering  an  apology  for  having 
detuned  her,  I  departed,  unconscious 
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that  I  had  been  performing  the  first 
short  act  in  a  drama.  And  somehow, 
I  began  to  look  with  more  distaste  than 
eyer  upon  my  native  land,  where  these 
little  waifs  of  romance  did  not  happen ; 
and  if  old  Andrea  conld  then  haye  ques- 
tioned me  about  it,  I  could  haye  told 
him  that  it  was  not  simply  its  broad 
streets  and  houses  all  new  that  excited 
my  artistic  aversion,  but  rather  its  ap- 
parent inability  to  furnish,  amid  its  busi- 
ness excitements,  such  pleasant  inter- 
ludes of  vine-covered  cottages  adorned 
with  lustrous-eyed  maidens.  And  this, 
for  the  moment,  was  my  heart's  com- 
plaint, never  varying,  and  always  re- 
peating itself,  until  I  had  again  crossed 
the  Amo,  and  stood  in  my  own  room  at 
the  hotel. 

Sidney  Talfourd,  my  chum,  was  there, 
sorting  out  his  effects  into  two  portman- 
teaus, preparatory  to  our  approaching 
departure.  Sidney  was  not  exactly  my 
travelling  companion,  since  he  had  been 
ranging  all  over  Italy  for  weeks  past, 
while  I  had  remained  quietly  at  Flor- 
ence. But  he  had  now  join^  me,  and 
it  had  been  determined  that  we  should 
go  home  together,  first  taking  a  tour  to 
Venice  and  Vienna,  and  thence  passing 
by  way  of  Berlin  and  Dresden  to  Paris. 
He  was  good  company ;  and,  irrespective 
of  personal  liking,  there  was  a  strong 
bond  of  union  between  us,  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  pretty  sister  at  home,  to 
whom  I  had  been  engaged  for  the  past 
two  years. 

'^  Look  here  I "  be  cried,  as  soon  as  I 
entered  the  room.  "While  you  have 
been  loitering  away  your  afternoon, 
loafing  in  at  old  Jew  shops,  and  the 
like,  I  have  picked  up  a  treasure.  See 
this,  now  I " 

With  that  he  held  out  to  me  a  dingy- 
looking  book,  smoke-dried,  atmosphere- 
dried,  age-dried— dried  up  in  everyway 
in  which  a  book  can  dry.  The  pages 
were  yellow,  and  in  places  somewhat 
obliterated.  It  was  bound  in  that  quaint 
^ded  parchment  which  conmionly  goes 
by  the  name  of  Roman  binding.  The 
title-page  recited  that  it  was  the  Chro- 
nicles of  one  Bartolomeo  Uberti — an 
author  of  whom  neither  of  us  had  ever 


heard.  But  that  mattered  nothing  to 
Sidney.  The  date  — 1602— was  what 
pleased  him.  He  had  for  old  books  a 
mania,  about  which  I  had  often  laughed 
at  him ;  and  if  the  date  was  far  enough 
back,  he  cared  little  for  the  contents. 

"  What  is  it  all  for  ?  "  I  said,  hand- 
ling the  book  with  an  affectation  of 
disgust,  as  though  it  had  just  come 
lh)m  a  pest-house.  "Chronicles  about 
what?" 

"  About  old  philosophers  and  poets, 
and  fellows  of  that  ilk,  who  have  lived 
in  Florence  a  little  before  our  day — 
what  we  should  call  our  most  respected 
citizens,"  answered  Sidney.  "  Dip  into 
it,  and  perhaps  you  may  find  something 
interesting  that  will  stop  your  mock 
laughter." 

I  dipped  into  it  accordingly,  turning 
over  the  leaves  at  random,  and  occasion- 
ally stopping  to  read  a  few  lines.  I 
found  it,  as  he  had  stated,  a  kind  of 
biography  of  noted  Florentines,  some 
of  them  yet  celebrated  in  history,  but 
the  greater  number  long  gone  down 
to  oblivion.  I  was  about  to  close  the 
volume  with  weary  disgust,  when  a 
word  or  two  suddenly  fixed  my  atten- 
tion ;  and  as  I  read,  the  blood  mounted 
into  my  face,  so  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  obscurity  of  evening,  Sidney 
could  not  have  failed  to  notice  my 
agitation.  It  was  in  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  one  Cianino  Medici — a  grand- 
nephew  of  the  famous  Lorenzo — and  in 
the  midst  of  a  page  so  blurred  and 
eaten  away  that  but  a  few  scattered 
sentences  remained;  so  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  deciphered  even  these 
few  words : 

v)hich  gilded   cameo   having  been  given 
to  him  sleeping  with  it  upon 

his  breast  asid  whispering  the  name  of  whom- 
soever he  sotightf  Cianino  would,  in  his 
dreamSf  see  whatever  might  he  happening  to 
such  person  in  any  part  of  the  world,  Bui 
with  this  condi 

that  he  miserably  perished. 

As  I  read,  my  knees  almost  smote 
together,  and  I  could  feel  the  perspira- 
tion gathering  upon  my  forehead.  For 
I  could  not  doubt  that  the  long-lost 
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diarm  had  passed  into  my  possession, 
and  with  it  tlie  method  of  its  applica- 
tion. The  date,  the  initials,  all  con- 
curiEd  to  convince  me  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  dispute.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  came  the  conviction  that  there 
was  some  horrible  diabolical  spell  con- 
nected with  it  which  would  too  surely 
prevent  my  enjoyment  of  it.  How 
pleasant,  indeed,  to  look  upon  the 
features  and  actions  of  those  whom 
we  most  loved  1  But,  oh  1  how  could 
I  ever  dare  to  do  it?  To  what  pen- 
alty might  I  not  subject  myself? 
What  was  the  meaning  of  that  sad 
conclusion  of  all,  *^that  he  miserably 
perished?^  And  what  a  terrible  de- 
privation it  was  that  the  very  lines 
T^ch  should  have  explained  every 
thing  cleariy,  had  been  thus  eaten  or 
rusted  away  1 

"I  say,"  remarked  Sidney,  "dont 
you  wish  you  could  look  in  upon  them 
at  home  now  t  I  think  I  can  see  them 
aU,  It's  about  five  o'clock  there,  I  sup- 
pose, and  they  are  just  about  sitting 
down  to  dinner.  How  they  would 
relish  a  bottle  of  Orvieto— would  they 
not?  And  there  is  Bessie,  too.  She 
was  in  when  we  last  heard  from  her. 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  nice  thing  if  we  could 
find  out  just  how  she  is  ?  " 

Bessie  —  iU — look  in  upon  them? 
Why,  so  I  could  —  that  very  night. 
The  proper  instrument  for  the  purpose 
was  dangling  arotmd  my  neck.  And, 
at  the  suggestion,  the  string  seemed  to 
cut  into  my  flesh.  And  I  would  so  like 
to  know  whether  Bessie  had  recovered — 
but  I  dared  not  make  the  attempt. 
No,  even  if  it  were  life  and  death  with 
Bessie,  I  could  not  venture  to  use  the 
charm,  and  risk  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  act. 

"  Sidney  1  **  I  exclaimed,  softening  my 
voice  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal it8  agitation,  '^  were  there  any  more 
copies  of  this  book  in  the  shop  where 
you  bought  it  ?  " 

"Any  more  copies?"  he  exclaimed, 
opening  his  eyes  wide  in  astonishment 
"  Do  you  think  I  would  buy  a  book  if 
I  thought  there  was  another  copy  of  it 
in  the  world?    And  do  you  imagine 


that  such  treasures  are  to  be  picked  up 
in  shops?  I  bought  that  book  of  a 
dirty  old  monk ;  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  he  stole  it  out  of  the  monastery 
library." 

"  Nevertheless,  Sidney,  I  would  give 
a  great  deal  to  see  another  copy  of  it, 
for  my  curiosity  is  excited.  See  here  I 
There  is  something  gone  from  this 
page,  and  I  would  dearly  love  to  find 
out  the  missing  links  of  the  narrative." 

"  I  see,"  responded  Sidney,  running 
his  eye  hastily  down  the  page.  "  About 
some  old  monkish  charm,  I  suppose. 
And,  of  course,  the  devil  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  He  always  has, 
in  these  old  stories.  Well,  I  suppose 
we  will  never  know,  now.  Certainly, 
we  cannot  find  out  about  it  in  Flor- 
ence. There  may  be  other  copies  in 
some  of  the  larger  European  libraries, 
though  even  that  I  doubt.  But  I  am 
glad  you  are  becoming  interested  in 
old  books,  at  last.  I  have  hopes  of 
you,  now.  Tou  haven't,  in  some  of 
your  meanderings,  come  across  the  old 
cameo,  have  you?"  he  added,  with  a 
careless  laughs  "  Well,  we  will  try  to 
find  the  missing  page,  when  we  get  to 
Paris.  When  will  that  be — in  three 
weeks?  Let  us  say  four  weeks,  for 
sure.  And  now,  as  I  am  rather  sleepy, 
I  will  go  off  to  my  bed." 

He  nodded,  and  retired,  while  I  sat 
up  half  the  night,  gazing  at  the  gilded 
cameo,  longing  to  test  its  powers,  but 
not  daring  to  do  so ;  and  finally,  fiing- 
ing  myself  upon  my  bed,  I  gained  a  few 
hours  of  sleep — a  troubled  and  unrefresh- 
ing  sleep,  however,  which  did  not  rest 
me;  and  morning  brought  me  no  re- 
spite from  care.  I  now  thought  of  the 
day  only  as  a  season  for  work  and  re- 
secuxih;  and,  after  a  hasty  breakfast, 
sallied  forth  to  look  for  another  copy 
of  Bartolomeo  XJberti.  Bookstores 
and  libraries  all  underwent  my  scrutiny. 
I  even  gained  access  to  some  monastic 
libraries,  and  pored  greedily  over  the 
shelves;  but  all  in  vain.  Until  at 
length,  when  twilight  came,  I  reso- 
lutely banished  that  care  from  my 
mind,  and  set  out  upon  my  usual 
round— a  chat  with  old  Andrea  upoc 
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the  Ponte  Yecchio,  a  stroll  across  tbe 
bridge  to  the  city-gate,  and  so  onward 
through  the  villa-lined  suburbs. 

When  I  came  to  the  little  cottage,  at 
the  termination  of  my  outward  route, 
it  was  not  unnatural,  perhaps,  that  I 
should  look  to  see  whether  the  pretty 
maiden  of  the  preceding  eyening  was 
there  again.  That  chance  meeting — 
it  hal  surely  been  too  pleasant  not  to 
be  repeated,  if  possible ;  and  it  would 
be  no  sin  to  gaze  once  more  for  a 
few  minutes  into  those  pensive  eyes  be- 
fore I  went  away  forever ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  would  be  rather  a  hard  fate,  perhaps, 
to  find  the  cottage  again  deserted. 
Therefore  it  was  with  a  peculiar  pleas- 
ure that  I  now  saw  the  young  girl  lean- 
ing over  the  little  gate  as  before;  the 
more  so  that  she  seemed  as  though  an- 
ticipating my  coming.  And  conse- 
quently it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  I  should  not  again  tarry  for  a 
little  while — ^which  I  did;  and  found 
myself  once  more  bending  over  my 
side  of  the  gate,  looking  dreamily 
down  into  her  face,  and  thirstingly 
drinking  in  her  soft,  modulated  tones, 
as  she  prattled  on  in  her  native  tongue. 
And  with  less  consideration  than  I  had 
displayed  upon  the  preceding  evening, 
I  there  remained,  watching  her  play  of 
expression,  until  the  stars  peeped  out 
one  by  one,  and  the  distant  Duomo  be- 
gan to  show  less  distinctly  against  the 
darkening  sky,  and  I  realized  that  it 
was  indeed  time  for  me  to  tear  myself 
away. 

"  Would  I  be  able  to  see  her  again  ? " 
I  then  faltered  forth.  "  Were  these  two 
pleasant  meetings  to  go  for  naught  ? " 

She  smiled,  and,  holding  out  her 
hand  for  farewell,  whispered — oh  I  so 
tenderly,  as  though  she  could  not  help 
it — that  she  would  be  there  upon  the 
following  evening.  And  I,  taking  cour- 
age, pressed  the  little  hand,  and,  drop- 
ping a  kiss  upon  it,  departed,  every  few 
steps  looking  back  to  see  if  she  was  yet 
gazing  after  me,  until  a  turn  of  the  path 
hid  the  little  cottage  from  my  sight. 

Another  evening — and  yet  another — 
and  still  I  contrived  to  see  her.  I  have 
said  that  I  could  not  adequately  describe 


her  beauty.  Let  me  now  farther  say, 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  depict  with 
graphic  correctness  every  attribute  of 
her  marvellous  loveliness,  whether  it 
shone  upon  the  outward  surface,  or 
gleamed  fitfully  from  some  inward  fount 
of  fascination,  it  would  not  avail  to  do 
80,  unless  I  could  also  give  a  proper  con- 
ception of  the  singular  bond  of  sym- 
pathy which  now  began  to  draw  me 
towards  her,  as  though  by  magnetic  in- 
fluence. Never  had  I  felt  the  like  of  it 
before ;  and  I  remember  that,  being  at 
the  first  dimly  conscious  of  it,  and  un- 
able to  resist  its  power,  I  would  vacantly 
speculate  upon  its  nature,  and  even  try 
to  philosophize  upon  it.  It  was  not 
love — so  I  took  pains  to  assure  myself. 
Idight  it  be  the  forerunner  of  lovet 
That,  of  course,  was  nonsense.  I  was 
merely  her  friend,  and  she  mine — that 
was  all.  And  somehow,  I  began  to 
feel  as  though  I  had  known  her  years 
ago—as  though  these  meetings  were  the 
realization  of  plans  that  had  been  form- 
ing for  ages,  and  that  some  great  mis- 
take would  be  committed  in  the  course 
of  nature,  were  it  all  to  end  without  re- 
sult of  any  kind. 

What  more  shall  I  say  to  express  the 
inevitable  result  ?  I  soon  began  to  dis- 
cover that  I  was  drilling  onward  in  a 
dangerous  current,  but  I  no  longer  had 
the  strength  of  mind  to  attempt  resist- 
ing it.  I  knew  that  I  could  no  longer 
deceive  myself;  that  what  I  had  so  in- 
nocently imagined  to  be  mere  friend- 
ship, was  becoming  love  —  yes,  had 
already  become  so;  and  yet,  infirm 
and  weak  of  purpose,  I  constantly  grew 
more  yielding.  1  began  each  day  more 
willingly  to  give  myself  up  to  the  spelL 
Thoughts  of  my  home  grew  faint ;  mem- 
ories of  its  loved  ones  became  unfre- 
quent.  I  even  forgot,  for  the  time,  my 
golden  cameo,  and  my  search  after  the 
little  book  of  Bartolomeo  Uberti;  all 
my  usual  cares  and  pursuits  seemed  to 
pall  upon  me;  I  no  more  visited  old 
Andrea,  or  loitered  upon  the  Ponte 
Vecchio;  my  only  task  was  to  count 
the  minutes  until  the  twilight  hour 
came,  and  then  hurriedly  pass  over  to 
the  little  cottage  where  Leila  waited  for 
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me  at  the  gate ;  my  only  desire  was  to 
linger  a  few  weeks  longer  in  Florence. 

"  I  cannot  go  yet,^  I  said  at  length  to 
Sidney.  **I  do  not  feel  my  health  aa 
fnlly  restored  as  I  conld  wish,  and  I 
would  prefer  to  linger  here.  I  do  not 
care  for  Venice  or  Vienna.  I  will  let 
you  make  that  tour  alone,  and  next 
month  I  win  meet  you  in  Paris,  and 
we  will  thence  go  home  together." 

Sidney  was  disappointed  at  the  change 
of  programme,  but— good,  honest  fellow 
that  he  was — suspected  nothing. 

**  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  it  must,"  he 
mournfully  ejaculated 

"  And,  Sidney,"  I  cried,  suddenly  recol- 
lecting the  topic  of  my  late  anxiety, "  look 
into  some  of  the  large  libraries  of  Vienna 
OP  Paris,  or  wherever  there  is  a  large  pub- 
lic library,  in  fact,  and  see  if  you  can  find 
another  copy  of  Bartolomeo  UbertL  I 
am  more  anxious  than  you  can  think,  to 
know  the  whole  of  that  faded  page." 

"  Tou  have  Bartolomeo  on  tie  brain, 
I  believe,"  he  responded  with  a  laugh ; 
"  but  I  will  try  to  gratify  your  whim. 
And  remember,  next  month,  on  the 
15th,  I  shall  expect  you  at  the  Hotel 
Louvre," 

The  next  day  he  departed ;  and  I,  feel- 
ing relieved  from  the  presence  of  one 
who,  at  times,  had  unwittingly  fettered 
my  moments,  now  gave  myself  up  more 
unresistingly  than  ever  to  my  passion, 
going  earlier  to  the  trysting-place  and 
remaining  there  longer.  Soon,  growing 
more  bold,  I  would  slip  into  the  gate 
and  stand  at  the  same  side  with  Leila, 
bending  forward  so  as  to  gaze  into  her 
eyes  with  the  same  ease  as  before; 
then  grew  accustomed  to  place  myself 
upon  a  bench  inside  the  hedge,  where, 
well  screened  from  the  road,  I  could 
gaze  at  her  as  she  sat  beside  me.  And, 
after  a  little  whUe,  it  was  no  more  than 
to  be  suspected  that  my  arm  should 
wander  around  the  slender  waist,  and 
that  the  fdr  head  should  rest  upon  my 
shoulder. 

In  all  this  I  had  no  thought  of  wrong, 
nor  did  I  ever  dream  that  there  could  be 
any  serious  issue  to  the  affidr.  Deeply 
entranced  and  carried  away  as  I  was, 
there  were  certain  waking  moments,  as 


it  were,  in  my  existence,  when  I  felt 
forced  to  look  upon  the  situation 
soberly,  face  to  face.  And,  though 
feeling  well  assured  that  she  loved  me 
in  return,  I  could  not  but  be  conscious, 
at  times,  that  my  faith  had  been  plight- 
ed to  another,  whom  I  had  in  times  past 
believed  I  loved.  There  could  be  no 
sundering  of  that  tie — nor,  were  it 
broken,  would  it  avail  me  any  thing. 
For  how  could  I  ever  think  to  bring 
this  untutored  Florentine  girl  to  my 
own  home,  and  there  present  her  to 
my  friends?  Nay,  what  did  I  know 
about  her,  except  that  I  had  met  her 
by  chance,  and  now  loved  her  ?  Who 
were  her  kindred  ?  I  had  never  thought 
to  inquire,  nor  had  she  ever  asked  about 
my  own.  We  were  simply  all  in  all  to 
each  other,  in  a  blind,  unreflecting,  pas- 
sionate way ;  and  the  outer  world  and 
its  ties  were  a  myth,  which  ought  not 
now  to  trouble  us.  We  had  no  plans 
for  the  future  — how  could  we  have! 
It  was  all  a  tender  romance  which 
should  be  enjoyed  for  the  present,  and 
must  some  day  be  rudely  broken.  We 
were  as  Paul  and  Virginia  in  our  talk 
and  actions;  but  the  world  is  not  a 
desert  island;  and  when  I  longed,  as 
I  often  did,  that  I  might  have  her  al- 
ways with  me,  there  would  come  the 
terrible  conviction  that  in  New  Tork 
there  could  be  found  no  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia society.  No,  the  rupture  must 
some  day  come,  and  surely,  too;  for 
each  day  the  time  of  my  final  departure 
drew  nearer,  and  could  no  longer  be 
procrastinated.  And  meanwhile,  as  I 
lingered,  a  new  act  of  the  drama  com- 
menced. 

"Tou  must  not  come  to-morrow," 
Leila  said  to  me  one  evening,  as  I  was 
taking  my  leave  of  her. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  I  inquired,  astounded, 
for  such  a  deprivation  had  not  yet  hap- 
pened to  me. 

"  I  dare  not  tell,  but  so  it  must  be," 
she  responded,  hesitatingly.  There  were 
candor  and  regret  in  her  tones;  but 
somehow  there  seemed  to  be  an  insin- 
cere gleam  iq  her  dark  eyes,  and  I  felt 
a  momentary  suspicion  of  her.  Never- 
theless, at  the  end,  her  persuasive  tones 
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lulled  me  again;  and  though  I  could 
not  induce  her  to  explain  the  reason 
for  the  self-denial  to  which  she  com- 
pelled me,  I  bade  her  "  good-by  "  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  truthfulness,  and,  for 
the  moment,  my  only  emotions  were  re- 
gret for  the  necessity  and  despair  of 
being  able  to  exist  for  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours  away  from  her. 

But  when  I  reached  my  own  room, 
and  was  away  from  the  influence  of  her 
enticing  tones  and  tender  glances,  the 
Tision  of  that  single  glimpse  of  indn- 
cerity  came  back  to  me,  and  made  me 
uncomfortable.  Why  could  she  not 
have  told  me  her  reason  for  not  seeing 
me  ?  If  it  were  a  sufficient  and  proper 
one,  would  any  person  sooner  than  my- 
self admit  it  t  And  was  it  not  a  proof 
of  something  wrong,  that  she  would  not 
confide  in  me  t  Thus  I  could  not  help 
aiguing  with  myself,  as  the  twin  ser- 
pents, suspicion  and  jealousy,  gnawed  at 
my  heart  And  not  reflecting  that,  as 
I  had  formed  no  settled  views  for  Lella^s 
friture,  I  had  no  right  to  be  jealous,  I 
began  to  put  together  drcumstancea 
which  I  had  before  disregarded.  Once, 
when  I  had  been  leaning  with  her  oyer 
the  gate,  a  strange  young  man  had  ap- 
peared, and  made  as  though  he  would 
stop,  but,  at  an  almost  imperceptible 
sign  from  her,  had  passed  on.  At  an- 
other time,  I  had  seen  a  male  figure 
crouching  behind  the  comer  of  the 
cottage,  watching  us,  and  had  started 
up  in  pursuit,  when  it  had  vanished, 
and  she  had  laughed,  and  said  that  it 
was  only  my  shadow.  These  trivial 
incidents  now  seemed  to  form  confirma- 
tion of  some  wrong ;  and  little  by  little 
I  remembered  other  matters  of  Uke  char- 
acter, and  miserably  brooded  over  them 
during  the  day,  until,  when  evening  came, 
I  was  almost  ill  with  mental  agony.  If 
I  could  only  see  her,  myself  remaining 
unseen,  and  thus  be  satisfied  of  her  truth 
or  falsity,  what  a  relief  it  might  be  to 
me  I  And  at  one  time,  in  my  despera- 
tion, I  would  have  sallied  forth  and 
played  the  spy  upon  her,  had  it  not 
been  that  there  was  no  place  about  the 
cottage  where  I  could  stand  without 
risking  detection. 


Suddenly  I  felt  a  burning,  aS'  it  were, 
at  my  left  side,  where  the  gilded  cameo 
reposed.  I  had  not  thought  much  about 
the  trinket  of  late,  being  fearful  of  using 
it,  and  half  doubtfhl,  moreover,  whether 
the  magical  powers  ascribed  to  it  were 
not  entirely  a  fable  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  now  I  drew  it  forth,  and  there  came 
over  me  an  irresistible  longing  to  gaze 
at  Leila,  if  it  were  possible,  and  watch 
her  present  occupation.  I  could  Imt 
try ;  and,  if  it  foiled,  no  harm  would 
be  done.  But  if  it  succeeded,  and  the 
penalty,  whatever  it  might  be,  should 
be  exacted?  Pshaw  I  what  penalty 
could  there  be?  I  had  not  sold  my- 
self to  the  devil,  had  I?  Kor  were 
these  the  days  in  which  devils  could 
have  power  over  the  human  race.  Thus, 
little  by  little,  I  reassured  myself,  per- 
suading myself  to  do,  for  an  unknown 
girl,  that  which  I  had  not  dared  to  at- 
tempt for  my  own  distant  kindred. 

Hitherto,  more  from  habit  than  any 
thing  else,  I  had  continued  to  wear  the 
cameo  about  my  neck  during  the  day, 
though  I  had  always  laid  it  aside  upon 
retiring,  finding  it  too  cumbrous  a 
trinket  for  the  night.  But  now,  de- 
termining to  try  the  charm,  whatever 
might  be  the  result,  I  left  it  upon  my 
breast,  laid  down  upon  my  bed,  whis- 
pered the  word  "Leila,"  and,  closing 
my  eyes,  awaited  the  result  At  first, 
nothing ;  for,  in  my  agitation  of  mind, 
I  could  not  sleep,  and  heard  hour  after 
hour  strike.  But  at  last  I  fell  into  an 
imeasy  slumber;  and,  almost  immedi- 
ately, in  my  dreams  saw  Leila  pictured 
before  me.  She  seemed  to  be  sitting 
in  front  of  her  cottage,  upon  the  rustic 
level  behind  the  hedge,  just  where  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  sit  with  me. 
But  now  there  was  another  person  be- 
side her,  whose  youthful  beauty  I  could 
not  fail  to  admire,  .even  at  that  bitter 
moment ;  and  her  hand  was  in  hi^  and 
her  head  rested  upon  his  shoulder,  even 
as  it  had  been  wont  to  rest  upon  my 
own.  And  I  could  see  that  her  eyes 
gazed  up  into  his  with  the  same  lus- 
trous glance  of  sympathetic  affection 
which  she  had  lavi^ed  upon  me.  What 
more  proof  of  her  perfidy  could  I  de- 
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■ire?  So,  f<»r  a  moment,  stood  the  life- 
like picture,  and  then  seemed  to  roll 
away,  and  I  saw  her  no  longer.  But 
though  the  miserable  scene  was  with* 
drawn  firom  my  eyes,  I  was  not  left  in 
peace.  All  night  as  I  tossed  about  wear^ 
ily,  a  dark,  undefined  cloud  as  of  black 
mist  seemed  to  close  in  about  me,  roll- 
ing back  and  forth,  now  receding  and 
again  approaching,  and  gathering  up 
its  folds  so  closely  that  it  appeared  as 
though  I  could  haye  toudied  it  It 
was  simply  nighlanare,  I  reasoned,  pro- 
duced by  excess  of  mental  agitation. 
But  though  I  stroTe  to  shake  it  off,  I 
could  not;  and  eren  im  my  occasional 
waking  moments  it  still  gathered  about 
BM  as  distinctly  as  before.  And  in  the 
morning  I  arose  pale  and  haggard,  my 
own  reflection  in  the  glass  startling  me 
with  its  wan,  stricken  aspect 

What  could  I  think  of  it  all  9  Was 
it  but  a  mere  dream,  a  trick  of  my 
imagination,  or  had  I  actually  seen 
Leila  herself  f  If  the  latter,  was  there 
teal  magic  in  it,  connecting  itself  with 
the  Gilded  Cameo  f  Or,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  it  a  chance  coincidence,  my 
high-wrought  fancy  producing  some 
singular  and  accidental  manifestation 
of  second  sight?  But  whaterer  it 
might  be,  I  could  not  but  feel  borne 
into  my  soul  the  conyiotion  that  Leila 
was  &lse  to  me,  and  I  detomined  that 
I  would  not  longer  visit  her.  I  would 
depart  from  Florence  at  once,  and  tear 
her  image  from  my  mind.  It  must  be 
done  before  long;  therefore,  why  not 
now  ?  And  when  she  found  that  I  did 
not  come,  she  would  understand  that 
her  treachery  had  been  discovered. 
There  could  surely  be  no  explanation 
needed.  So  .1  passed  the  morning 
forming  desperate  resolutions,  which 
were  all  destined  to  come  to  nothing. 
For  of  what  use  is  it  to  resolve,  when 
we  are  in  the  hands  of  fate  ?  And,  by 
the  afternoon,  new  ideas  came  and 
changed  my  programme.  I  determined 
that  I  would  see  her  once  again,  but 
that  it  should  be  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  charging  her  with  her  falsity, 
and  throwing  back  her  pretended  affec- 
tion into  her  faoe.    And  so,  when  the 


usual  hour  arrived,  I  saw  her,  leaning 
over  the  gate,  and  watching  impatiently 
for  me,  with  the  pleasant  smile  upon 
her  lips,  and  the  love-light  in  her  eyes. 
And  then,  as  even  in  my  fiercest  pas- 
sion I  had  dimly  conjectured  would  be 
the  case,  I  almost  foigave  her  upon  the 
spot,  making  my  complaints  in  a  mild, 
undecided  tone  of  remonstrance,  rather 
than  r^roach,  and  accepting  her  ex- 
cuses ere  she  had  fully  time  to  utter 
them.  It  was  some  story  she  told  about 
a  brother  who  had  lately  returned  from 
Palermo,  and  who  would  be  angry  if 
he  saw  her  with  another  person.  And 
she  had  theref(»re  denied  herself  my 
society,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping 
us  apart.  What  could  be  more  plau- 
sible, to  be  sure  ?  It  is  true,  the  story 
did  not  satisfy  my  reason,  but  it  did 
appease  the  raging  of  my  heart  And 
again  I  yielded  myself  bodily  to  the 
fascination  which  she  threw  about  me, 
and  was  happy  as  before. 

Until,  after  three  more  stolen  inter- 
views with  her,  I  was  again  directed  to 
abstsin  from  her  presence  for  a  single 
evening ;  and  again  tormented  by  the 
pangs  of  jealousy,  I  yielded  to  the  temp- 
tation, and,  by  the  aid  of  the  Gilded 
Cameo,  watched  her  in  my  dream. 
And  I  saw  that  she  was  at  the  opera, 
seated  in  the  back  of  a  secluded  box, 
with  the  same  person  at  her  side  whom 
I  had  previously  seen  with  her.  His 
arm  was  about  her,  wid  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder,  as  in  the  garden.  What 
fhrther  doubt  could  I  have  ?  Her  story 
had  been  false,  of  course,  for  this  could 
be  no  brother.  Brothers  might  chance 
to  be  affectionately  inclined  for  a  few 
moments  after  a  long  absence ;  but  were 
these  continual  manifestations  the  or- 
dinary evidences  of  fraternal  regard? 
Once  more  I  resolved  to  leave  her— 
once  more  rushed  to  charge  her  with 
her  perfidy;  and  again,  beguiled  with 
a  ready  excuse  and  a  few  tender 
glances,  I  tried  to  believe,  and  then 
forgave  her.  And  not  twice  only,  but 
oftener.  For  now  the  drama  began  to 
advance  apace,  and  each  week  there 
was  a  renewal  of  the  old  scene.  The 
whispered  direction  to  remain  away  for 
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only  one  evening,  the  jealousy,  the  ap- 
plication to  tbe  magic  chann,  the  crael 
discoTery  of  her  falsehood,  the  open 
charge  of  perfidy,  the  eyes  softly  beam- 
ing upon  me  with  love,  the  half-belieT- 
ed  story,  and  the  perlbct  forgivenees — 
all  were  there  in  their  due  sequence,  to 
complete  her  triumph  and  my  self-deg- 
radation. 

And  soon  I  began  to  discover  too 
truly  the  penalty  that  attached  to  the 
use  of  the  Gilded  Cameo.  The  dark 
misty  cloud,  which  had  invested  me 
upon  the  night  of  my  first  recourse  to 
it,  was  not  merely  an  unsubstantial 
nightmare,  but  rather  an  actual  dis- 
play of  some  demoniac  influence.  This 
I  could  no  longer  doubt;  for  when  I 
essayed  a  second  time  to  satisfy  the 
whisperings  of  my  jealousy,  that  night 
the  cloud  was  there  again,  still  rolling 
about  me,  but  thicker,  blacker,  and 
nearer  than  before.  There  was  evea 
something  supematurally  terrible  and 
oppressive  in  it— a  strange  kind  of 
vitality,  as  it  were,  which  seemed 
eager  to  press  upon  me  and  crush  me 
in  its  cumbrous  folds.  Upon  my  third 
attempt  it  was  there  once  more;  and 
now  it  began  to  assume  shape  and  ro- 
tundity, as  of  a  foul  ^irit.  I  could 
even  fancy  that  I  saw,  stretched  firom 
the  yet  somewhat  confused  body,  a 
taloned  hand,  upraised  to  smite  me, 
and  I  cried  out  with  fear  and  agony. 
Again,  another  night,  there  was  a  tlur- 
ther  change;  for  the  form  grew  more 
defined  in  outline,  and  a  bright,  glitter- 
ing eye  begun  to  be  developed,  giving 
it  a  cruel  and  fiendish  aspect,  which 
struck  terror  into  my  inmost  souL 
And  now,  instead  of  coming  and  going 
at  chance  moments,  as  it  had  at  first 
done,  the  appearance  began  to  remain 
with  me  constantly  throughout  all  the 
hours  of  the  night  And  while  I  knew 
that  its  horrible  aspect,  and  perhaps  its 
corporeal  power  over  me,  were  increased 
with  each  application  to  the  charmed 
cameo,  I  daily  found  less  strength  to 
resist  the  temptation,  so  grievously  did 
my  jealousy  now  torment  me,  encourag- 
ing me  in  a  reckless  daring.  It  was  a 
fate — and  who  could  struggle  success- 


folly  against  it?  Let  me  only  go  on 
to  the  end,  and  die. 

At  last,  overcome  by  this  constant 
m^ital  agony,  I  began  to  lose  all  my 
former  strength  and  elasticity,  and  my 
flesh  fell  away  firom  my  bones,  until  I 
was  a  ghost  of  my  original  self,  I  fdt 
that  now,  indeed,  the  end  was  drawing 
near,  but  I  scarcely  cared.  What  was 
life  when  subjected  to  this  constant 
terror  t  And  what  hope  was  there  that 
I  could  ever  be  relieved  firom  it  t  And 
once  more  I  lay  down  with  the  Gilded 
Cameo  upon  my  breast,  waiting  for  the 
dreams  that  it  might  bring.  Six  timet 
already  had  I 'availed  myself  of  its 
powers,  and  was  now  about  to  yield 
for  the  seventh  time;  for  again  the 
spell  of  love  and  jealousy  was  upon 
me.  But  as  I  prepared  to  dose  my 
eyes,  they  fell  upon  a  letter  which  lay 
on  my  table.  It  had  remained  there 
unopened  for  three  days,  so  completely 
had  my  misery  and  misplaced  passion 
driven  firom  my  mind  all  interest  in 
matters  at  home.  But  now,  influenced 
by  some  good  impulse,  I  lifted  the  let- 
ter, and  carefoUy  examined  the  seaL 

^^  This  night  may  be  my  last,"  I  mut- 
tered to  myself;  **I  feel  it  so,  and  I 
have  no  strength  left  to  resist  my  doom. 
Be  that  as  it  wilL  But  let  me  first 
give  one  thought  to  those  who  now, 
firom  a  distance,  are  praying  for  me. 
Let  me  not  go  out  of  the  world  with 
selfish  n^lect  of  their  kind  words  and 
Icmgings.    This,  at  least,  I  owe  them." 

I  broke  the  seal  and  opened  the  let- 
ter. It  was  torn  Bessie, — she  whom  I 
had  BO  much  loved,  and  had  of  late  eg 
grievously  neglected.  With  afiectionate 
word  she  told  me  the  &mily  and  social 
news^all  those  little  trivial  matters 
which  so  greatly  interest  the  wand^^er 
from  home.  The  new  picket-fence  at 
the  farm  was  being  repainted — green, 
to  correspond  with  the  hedge.  The  old 
msld  Holly  was  about  to  be  married, 
and  was  getting  a  white  veil,  as  though 
she  was  only  sixteen.  The  peaches  had 
failed,  and  a  snK>king-cap  was  bdng 
embroidered  for  me.  Billy,  the  dog, 
had  been  sick,  having  ra^y  under- 
take after  the  example  of  the  cat,  to 
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eat  a  moose ;  bat  he  was  better.  And 
they  were  all  daily  ezpectmg  to  hear 
that  we  had  taken  our  homeward  pas- 
sage. And  would  I  bring  her  a  Roman 
lamp,  and  a  lace  shawl,  and  a  leaning- 
tower,  and  some  Genoese  filagree-work, 
and  some  of  the—  " 

The  letter  fell  fh>m  my  hand.  How 
aU  at  onoe  the  fiimiliar  scenes  thronged 
abont  me--scenes  tiiat  were  dear,  even 
in  their  trials  and  yexationsl  How 
▼iyidly,  for  the  instant,  I  conld  picture 
each  of  those  loved  ones  t  My  father 
reading  his  paper — ^my  mother  knitting 
— «nd  Bessie,  my  own  Bessie,  rmming 
in  with  her  worsted  hood  to  bring 
them  the  letters  which  die  had  received 
from  Sidney,  and  to  learn  whether  they 
had  any  word  from  me  I  The  tears 
came  into  my  eyea  It  was  a  moment 
when  my  better  nature  was  touched. 
Scales  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  my 
understanding.  Could  it  be  that  I  was 
neglecting  all  these  home-treasures  for 
an  idle  &ncy?  And  should  not  the 
momentary  impulse  to  do  better  be  al- 
lowed to  have  sway  at  the  last  ?  I  felt 
instinctively  that  it  depended  upon  my- 
self alone,  and  that,  if  I  did  not  reso- 
lutely seize  the  propitious  moment,  I 
would  be  lost  forever.  What  better 
time  than  now  to  emancipate  myself 
from  the  fstal  spell?  Would  I  have 
the  same  str^igth  upon  the  morrow! 
For  a  moment  I  paused;  and  then, 
tearing  the  trinket  from  my  neck,  I 
hurled  it  far  oat  through  the  open 
window. 

It  dro|^>ed  into  the  Amo,  and  there 
sank.  I  watched  its  fall,  half  expecting 
to  see  a  puff  of  smoke  arise  where  it 
stnick ;  but  it  went  down  without  any 
unnatiutil  demonstration,  like  an  ordi- 
nary stone.  But  with  it  sank  my  evil 
destiny.  I  gazed  upon  the  circles  ex- 
panding where  it  touched  the  water, 
and  then  all  was  calm  again.  Calm, 
not  only  on  the  bosom  of  the  river,  but 
also  in  my  heart.  A  wonderM  peace 
and  repose  seemed  to  have  come  to  me 
tiiere ;  a  terrible  weight  was  all  at  once 
lifted  from  my  spirits.  Impulsively  I 
knelt  down  by  my  bed,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  many  nights  said  my  pray- 


ers ;  and  then — then  fell  into  a  gentle 
slumber,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  inno- 
cence. No  phantom  cloud  with  glitter- 
ing eyes  and  threatening  hand  disturb- 
ed me,  but,  through  all  the  night, 
bright  dreams  of  home  gladdened  my 
thoughts,  and  brought  to  me  content- 
ment, and  a  thirsty  longiog  to  be  with 
my  loved  ones  again. 

And  when  I  awoke,  I  felt  refreshed 
and  regenerated.  Even  my  glass  show- 
ed an  improvement;  for  my  hollowed 
cheeks  seemed  again  filling  out  with 
health,  and  a  pleasant  light — ^the  old 
light  of  cheerftilness — ^was  gleaming  in 
my  eyes.  I  threw  open  the  window. 
It  was  a  sparkling,  bright  day,  and  the 
streets  were  aU  gay  with  life  and  mo- 
tion. Flower-girls  passed  by,  holding 
up  with  winning  gestures  their  bunches 
of  camelias.  Image-vendors  strolled 
along,  with  elastic  tread,  in  spite  of 
the  weight  of  their  overloaded  trays. 
Minstrels  leaned  against  the  stone  cop- 
ing of  the  river  embankment,  and 
cheerily  piped  up  at  the  hotel  windows. 
Open  carriages  filled  with  happy  excur- 
sionists rolled  along.  In  every  direc- 
tion was  a  jovial  throng,  passing  to  and 
fro  along  th6  Amo  and  across  the  Vec- 
chio  and  Trinita  bridges.  An  irresist- 
ible impulse  seized  me — an  impulse 
such  as  I  had  not  felt  for  many  days — 
commanding  me  to  sally  forth  and  be- 
come a  part  of  that  active  scene ;  and, 
springing  down-stairs,  I  hurried  out, 
elastic  with  alert  and  cheerfiil  spirits, 
and  instinctively  took  the  route  of  my 
old  familiar  stroll. 

And  first  to  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  where 
old  Andrea  Vaggione  was  at  his  post 
selling  a  mosaic  to  a  long-whiskered 
Englishman,  who  stood  searching  Mur- 
ray in  vain  to  ascertain  how  much  he 
ought  to  pay. 

"A  good-morning  to  you,"  shouted 
Andrea.  "  And  you  have  not  gone,  yet, 
back  to  that  happy  land  where  there 
are  no  laws?  You  have  been  absent 
many  days." 

"  I  shall  go  to-morrow,"  I  said,  not 
slackening  my  pace,  and  resisting  his 
invitation  to  come  behind  his  counter. 
For  how,  on  such  a  bright,  beautiful. 
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elastic  day,  could  I  keep  from  actiye 
motion  ?  Therefore  I  borried  on,  across 
to  the  opposite  bank,  through  the  gate, 
and  along  the  road  of  villas,  until  I 
found  myself  approaching  the  cottage, 
— ^Lella^s  cottage.  Should  I  return? 
Dare  I  pass  that  place  again?  Might 
not  the  old  influence  entrap  me  ?  Nay, 
why  fear?  Had  not  my  strength  of 
purpose  come  back  to  me?  Had  not 
some  scales  fallen  from  my  eyes  ?  Was 
the  sight  of  a  mere  country  beauty  to 
dazzle  my  understanding  and  destroy  the 
balance  of  my  equanimity  ?  Therefore 
I  pressed  resolutely  forward ;  and  soon 
the  little  cottage  rose  upon  my  sight 
But,  to  my  utter  astoni^unent,  it  was 
closed,  and  apparently  deserted  as  I  had 
first  seen  it,  and  the  gate  was  shut,  and 
even  the  old  dusty  cobweb  was  stretch- 
ed from  post  to  post 

''What  is  the  meaning  of  this?''  I 
inquired  of  a  peasant-woman  who  just 
then  emerged  from  a  hovel  npar  by. 
"  Where  is  the  person  who  lives  here  ? " 

"Signer,  there  is  no  one  living  in 
that  place,"  she  answered,  opening 
wide  her  eyes.  There  has  no  one  been 
found  to  live  there  for  years  past ;  for 
they  say,"  and  she  crossed  herself, "  that 
there  is  a  demon  in  the  house." 

I  started  with  wonderment,  and,  for 
the  moment,  had  thought  of  further  in- 
quiries ;  then,  in'  my  conf^on,  gave  it 
up,  and  walked  hastily  onward.  What 
mystery  was  aU  this  ?  Did  the  peasant- 
woman  speak  the  truth  ?  Had  1  been 
under  the  influence  of  some  unholy  hal- 
lucination? Was  I  actually,  at  that 
moment,  sane  ?  I  pressed  my  hands  to 
my  eyes,  looked  up  at  the  bright  sky 
as  though  seeking  to  reassure  myself^ 
glanced  once  back  towards  the  deserted 
cottage  with  its  cobwebbed  gate,  and 
then  passed  on,  as  in  a  misty  whirl, 
until  I  reached  the  hotel. 

There,  as  I  entered,  the  porter  met 
me,  and  handed  me  a  letter  which  had 
just  arrived.  It  was  from  Sidney,  and 
bore  the  Paris  postmark. 

''  I  have  engaged  our  passages  in  the 
Arago,  which  sails   on  the  22d,"  ho 


wrote.  "Therefore  you  will  have  to 
hurry  on  at  once;  and  as  I  expect  to 
see  you  so  soon,  I  will  say  nothing  now 
about  my  journey  through  Austria  and 
the  Rhine  country.  But  I  want  to  show 
you  a  beautlM  shawl  I  have  purchased 
for  Bessie  for  a  wedding-present,  and  I 
have  picked  up  some  lovely  old  books 
— so  old,  that  nobody  can  read  them  at 
alL  Speaking  of  which,  reminds  me 
of  my  promise  to  hunt  up  the  missing 
words  in  Bartolomeo  XJb^rtL  I  search- 
ed the  Imperial  libraiy  in  Vienna,  and 
the  Royal  libraiy  at  Berlin,  but  could 
not  find  another  copy  than  mine;  nor 
did  I  have  better  luck  at  the  library  in 
Paria  But  the  librarian  put  me  on  the 
track  of  an  old  Academician  living  in 
the  Rue  d'Enfer,  who  has  more  old 
books  than  you  can  well  imagine ;  and 
going  to  him  I  found  that  he  also  had  a 
Bartolomeo  IJberti,  and  in  capital  pre- 
servation. And  this  is  the  whole  of  the 
page  about  which  you  were  so  curious 
that  you  made  me  also  a  little  curious ; 
and,  now  that  we  have  it,  I  do  not  see 
that  it  amounts  to  any  thing  after  alL 

"  Wkieh  gilded  cameo^  having  been  given 
to  him  hy  the  fiend,  vaa  also  a  charm  ;  for^ 
deeping  with  it  upon  his  breaxt  and  whisper- 
ing the  name  of  whomsoever  he  sought,  CiO' 
nino  would,  in  his  dreams,  see  whatever  might 
be  happemng  to  such  person  in  ang  part  of 
the  world.  But  with  the  condition,  that  if  he 
should  apply  toittu  many  as  seven  times,  he 
should  be  altogether  in  the  power  of  the  fiend. 
The  which  cameo  Cianino  joyfully  received, 
not  belieping  but  that  he  could  so  far  control 
himself  as  to  use  it  sparingly,  and  only  upon 
great  occasions,  and  not  oftener  than  might 
be  safe  for  him  so  to  do.  Bui  the  fiend,  tak- 
ing upon  himself  (he  appearance  of  a  beau- 
teous virgin,  did  throw  himself  into  the  way 
of  Cianino  ;  and  did  surround  him  with  such 
artful  fascineUions,  and  did,  moreover,  so  vuh 
lently  work  upon  his  jealousy  of  her,  that 
Cianino,  having  no  more  power  of  resistance, 
did  heedlessly  apply  himself  once  too  often  to 
the  gilded  cameo,  for  the  purpose  of  spying 
out  her  conduct.  Whereupon  t/ie  fiend  did 
cast  himself  upon  Cianino,  tearing  him  Umb 
from  limb,  so  that  he  miserably  perished.^* 
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OiTB  by  one  they  died — 
Last  of  all  their  race ; 
Nothing  left  but  pride. 

Lace,  and  buckled  hose. 
Their  quietus  made. 

On  their  dwelling-place 
Ruthless  hands  are  Md : 

Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

See  the  ancient  manse 
Meet  its  £ette  at  last  I 
Time,  in  his  advance, 

Age  nor  honor  knows ; 
Axe  and  broadaze  fall, 

Lopping  off  the  Past : 
Hit  with  bar  and  maul 

Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

Seyenscore  years  it  stood : 
Yes,  they  built  it  well, 
Tho^bi  they  built  of  wood. 
When  that  house  arose. 
For  its  cross-beams  square, 

Oak  and  walnut  fell ; 
Little  worse  for  wear, 

Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

Bending  board  and  plank, 
Men  with  crowbars  ply. 
Opening  fissures  dank. 

Striking  deadly  blows. 
From  the  gabled  roof 

How  the  shingles  fiy  I 
Keep  you  here  doof-— 

Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

Holding  still  its  place, 

There  the  chimney  stands. 
Stanch  from  top  to  base, 
Frowning  on  its  foes. 
Heaye  apart  the  stones — 

Burst  its  iron  bands  I 
How  it  shakes  and  groans  t 
Down  the  old  house  goes  t 

Hound  the  mantel-piece 

Glisten  Scripture-tiles ; 
Henceforth  they  shall  cease 
Painting  Egypt's  woes, 
Paintii^  David's  fight. 

Fair  Bathsheba's  smiles. 
Blinded  Samson's  might — 
Down  the  old  house  goes ! 
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On  these  oaken  floors 

High-shoed  ladies  trod ; 
Throagh  those  panelled  doors 
Trailed  their  furbelows ; 
Long  their  day  has  ceased, — 

Now,  beneath  the  sod, 
With  the  worms  they  feast- 
Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

Many  a  bride  has  stood 

In  yon  spacious  room ; 
Here  her  hand  was  wooed 
Underneath  the  rose ; 
O^er  that  sill  the  dead 

Reached  the  family-tomb : 
All,  that  were,  have  fled — 
Down  the  old  house  goes  1 

Once,  in  yonder  hall, 

Washington,  they  say. 
Led  the  New-Year^  ball, 
Stateliest  of  beans. 
O  that  minuet, 

Maids  and  matrons  gay  1 
Are  there  such  sights  yet  ? 
Down  the  old  house  goes ! 

British  troopers  came 

Ere  another  year, 
With  their  coats  a-flame, 

Mincing  on  their  toes ; 
Daughters  of  the  house 

Gave  them  haughty  cheer. 
Laughed  to  scorn  their  vows — 
Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

Doorway  high,  the  box 

In  the  grass-plot  spreads ; 
It  has  borne  its  locks 

Through  a  thousand  snows ; 
In  an  evil  day, 

From  those  garden-beds 
Now  'tis  hack^  away- 
Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

Lo !  the  sycamores, 

Scathed  and  scrawny  mates. 
At  the  mansion-doors 

Shiver,  ftill  of  woes ; 
With  its  life  they  grew. 

Guarded  well  its  gates ; 
Now  their  task  is  tm-ough — 
Down  the  old  house  goes  I 

On  this  honored  site 

Modem  trade  will  build — 
What  unseemly  fiight 

Heaven  only  knows  I 
Something  peaked  and  high, 

Smacking  of  the  guild : 
Let  us  heave  a  sigh — 

Down  the  old  house  goes  t 
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THE  COMING  REVOLUTION  IN  ENGLAND. 


It  seems  always  to  be  the  fate  of 
supporters  of  dedining  institutions,  to 
hasten  their  decay  by  acts  which  are 
intended  to  delay  it.  History  is  our 
successive  commentary  on  the  foolish- 
ness of  those  who,  refusing  to  bend, 
must  be  broken.  Tet  it  does  not  seem 
that  this  nineteenth  century,  with  all  its 
boasted  triumphs  of  civilization,  is  much 
wiser  in  this  respect  than  preceding 
eras.  The  retrogradists,  both  of  Europe 
and  America,  appear  to  be  blind  to  all 
experience,  and  to  shut  their  ears  to  aU 
the  warnings  which  arise  on  every  hand 
about  them ;  they  are  bent  on  adopting 
a  course  which  has  always  heretofore 
been  fatal  to  those  who  have  embraced 
it.  There  are  some  who  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  detested.  There  are  still 
European  countries  at  whose  borders 
civilization  seems  to  have  paused — 
Rome  and  Austria  and  Spain,  for  in- 
stance ;  and  it  is  not^  perhaps,  wonder- 
ful, that  the  rulers  of  these  nations 
should,  in  their  misconceptions  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live,  have  mistaken 
the  path  of  self-preservation.  That 
weak  old  man,  the  Pope,  trusts  more, 
for  his  temporal  power,  to  rhodomon- 
tade  on  foolscap,  than  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  rising  Italy.  The  King  of 
Hanover  (blind,  alas,  in  more  than  one 
respect)  hopes  to  reascend  his  throne 
by  relating  interviews  which  he  has 
held  with  messengers  of  God.  The 
half-civilized  and  haughty  Queen  of 
Spain  trusts  rather  to  chronic  massacre 
than  to  a  constitution.  Even  Sadowa 
fails  to  sweep  away  the  mist  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Hapsburg.  These  have  been 
the  most  active  allies  of  their  own  ene- 
mies in  hastening  their  ruin.  Of  all 
possible  steps,  they  seem  to  take  that 
which  leads  quickest  to  destruction. 
But,  in  a  manner  secluded  from  that 
Protestant  civilization  which  is  fast  en- 
croaching upon  their  dominion,  there  is 
at  least  for  them  a  semblance  of  excuse. 

Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  northward, 
and  contemplate  that  self-styled  pioneer 


of  modem  letters,  invention,  and  states- 
manship— Great  Britain.  During  the 
summer  and  autumn,  our  attention  has 
been  absorbed  by  events  in  Central  Eu- 
rope ;  meanwhile  something  worth  not- 
ing has  been  occurring  among  our  cous- 
ins. In  that  land  of  boasted  freedom 
and  progress,  at  least,  we  might  hope 
to  find  an  universal  spirit  of  political 
as  of  material  enterprise,  a  spirit  of 
concession  to  the  age,  a  joyful  accept- 
ance of  ideas  bom  of  the  latest  enlight- 
enment. We  might  there  expect  to  see 
history  teaching  its  proper  lesson — wis- 
dom by  experience.  Above  all,  might 
we  look  to  the  statesmen  and  the  schol- 
ars of  England,  the  most  refined  types 
of  this  pioneer  race,  for  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  historical  example,  a  clear  in- 
sight into  past  mistakes,  a  calm  judg- 
ment of  present  evils,  a  frank  recogni- 
tion of  present  needs,  and  a  wise  resolve 
alike  to  avoid  errors  which  have  de- 
stroyed, and  to  adopt  the  troths  which 
would  regenerate.  And  especially  might 
we  anticipate  these  things  from  the 
statesmen  of  our  own  generation,  be- 
cause within  its  period^nay,  within  the 
year  just  passed — events  have  spoken 
sternly,  and  history  has  once  more  strik- 
ingly repeated  itsel£  One  would  think 
that  the  example  of  Spain,  of  Rome, 
and  of  Austria,  would  not  be  lost  upon 
those  who  read  and  reason  well  I 

But  what  is  the  political  phase  which 
presents  itself  in  England  at  this  mo- 
ment ?  What  has  been  going  on  there 
for  the  past  half-year  ? 

The  seed  of  revolution  has  been  sown, 
it  has  broken  the  earth,  it  has  budded, 
— ^it  promises,  ere  long,  to  bloom.  Who 
planted  the  seed?  Undoubtedly,  the 
aristocracy,— they  who  have  the  most 
to  fear  from  its  maturing.  Revolutions 
have  always  a  cause.  In  nearly  every 
instance,  in  modem  times,  the  cause  has 
arisen  firom  dogged  resistance  to  a  pro- 
gressive people  by  those  to  whom  prog- 
ress offers  annihilation.  An  obstacle  is 
put  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  a 
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just  end— it  must  be  removed  or  swept 
away.  A  oommmiitj  advances ; — some- 
thing becomes  necessary  to  ftirtlier  prog- 
ress; a  change  in  the  old  order  of 
things.  Bat  the  old  order  of  things  has 
put  power  and  wealth  into  certain 
hands— a  reform  would  transfer  them 
to  other  hands.  There  must,  then, 
either  be  a  concesdon,  or  a  vital  strug- 
gle between  the  old  powers  and  the 
progressive  element  By  removing  the 
obstacle,  and  by  joining  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  end  necessary  to  prog- 
ress, the  old  powers  may  save  some- 
thing, at  least,  of  their  former  prestige. 
This  has  sometimes  happened.  It  was 
the  case  in  1688,  when  the  English 
nobles  yielded  to  the  deposition  of 
James,  to  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
and  to  William  the  Third.  So  it  was 
in  1832,  when  the  same  class  suffered 
Reform  to  pass  over  their  heads  unre- 
sisted. The  nobility  was  thus  twice 
saved,  hereditary  right  took  a  ftirther 
lease,  and  hereditary  legislation  was 
permitted  to  continue ;  solely  by  reason 
of  an  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the 
nation.  Had  another  course  been  pur- 
sued, the  Book  of  Peerage  would  long 
since  have  been  out  of  print. 

The  same  demand  which  was  made 
by  the  English  people  of  the  nobility 
of  1882,  has  been  made  of  the  nobility 
of  1866 — an  extension  of  the  popular 
suffrage.  But  the  example  of  the  ear- 
lier generation  has  not  been  followed; 
the  nobility  of  1866  and  their  parti- 
sans have  refused  to  concede  fhrther  to 
the  popular  demand.  Hence  comes  the 
revolution.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
The  first  important  measure  which  the 
"Whig  ministers — ^rid  of  the  virtual  To- 
ryism of  Palmerston— proposed  to  Par- 
liament; was  a  Reform  Bill,  moderate, 
honest,  and  satisfactory  to  the  masses : 
its  intention  was  to  strike  a  balance — 
to  reconcile  the  popular  demand  with 
the  continued  influence  of  the  aristoc- 
racy. It  did  not  propose  so  wide  a 
chimge  as  the  Radicals  under  Bright 
desired,  and  yet  was  so  far  a  Reform 
that  these  acquiesced  in  its  support 
Had  that  Bill  become  a  law,  it  would 
have,  for  a  while  at  least,  disarmed  the 


extreme  popular  leaders — and  yet  there 
would  have  been  no  danger  incurred  to 
the  stability  of  the  upper  class.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  rare  chance  for  that  class  to 
make  a  generous  and  yet  not  a  serious 
concession ;  to  silence  the  charge  of  big- 
otry and  intolerance ;  to  shut  the  mouths 
of  demagogues ;  and  to  make  themselves 
so  popular,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  fhrther  reform  would  have  succeed- 
ed for  many  years.  But  "  the  wicked 
flee  when  no  man  pursueth:"  those 
who  find  themselves  being  outstripped 
have  a  morbid  terror  of  even  imaghiary 
dangers.  The  alarm  was  sounded,  in 
Parliament  and  out,  that  this  Bill  was  a 
secret  blow  dealt  at  aristocracy — and 
that  it  would  gather  such  strength  to 
the  Destructive  Party  that  they  would 
be  able  to  complete  their  purpose.  The 
struggle  was  long  and  fierce  ;  the  par- 
liamentary eloquence  of  last  spring  and 
summer  was  hardly  surpassed  in  the 
days  of  Burke  and  the  Hastings  triaL 
As  the  crisis  approached,  pretended 
Liberals,  Liberals  who  were  Liberals 
for  the  name  and  for  power,  who 
were  Liberals  as  long  as  Liberalism  did 
nothing,  were  seen  to  pass  over  to  the 
Conservatives,  belying  all  records  and 
aU  professions.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  the  true  Mends  of  Reform  found 
themselves  distinctly  divided  off  on  one 
side,  while  the  real  retrogradists  hud- 
dled together  on  the  other.  The  line 
was  drawn  between  Reform  and  anti- 
Reform,  between  the  advocates  of  aris- 
tocratic rule  and  those  of  popular  rule, 
between  the  element  of  stagnation  and 
that  of  progress.  The  Whig  ministry, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  had 
counted  sixty  majority  on  paper — sixty 
majority  of  professed  Liberals.  When 
the  last  division  was  taken,  a  division 
on  a  merely  technical  question  (but 
every  division  was  a  test),  the  retrograde 
Opposition  carried  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  five  majority,  and  thus  voted 
away  their  last  chance  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  people.  The  Reform 
Ministry  resigned,  the  Retrogradists 
came  into  office,  and  called  themselves 
"  Her  Majesty's  Servants,"  not  "  the  Na- 
tion's Servants."    How  hollow  was  this 
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semblance  of  power,  how  selfniestnic- 
tive  this  victory  1  Esau  bartering  bis 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  did  a 
wiser  thing  than  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land when  they  sold  a  last  chance  of 
popular  esteem  for  the  paltry  spoils  of 
a  brief  and  thankless  dominion.  Had 
the  moderate  Reforms  been  adopted, 
they  might  stiU  have  hoped  to  continue 
for  years  undisturbed  in  the  possession 
of  hereditary  power  and  authority.  By 
ranging  themselves  in  a  solid  phalanx 
against  it,  they  put  the  most  destructive 
of  all  weapons  into  the  hands  of  their 
opponents — the  indignation  of  a  whole 
people.  They  struck,  as  they  thought, 
the  genius  of  Reform  to  the  earth — 
when  lo  I  multiplying,  like  the  giant 
of  mythology,  its  strength  by  the  abase- 
ment, it  rose  again,  tenfold  more  vigor- 
ous than  before.  Gladstone  was  right, 
when  he  nobly  said  that  in  the  midst 
of  defeat  he  had  the  presentiment  of 
victory.  The  Retrogradists  said,  ^*  There 
is  no  popular  demand  for  electoral  Re- 
form: tlds  Bill  is  gotten  up,  forst,  by 
Ministers  who  need  a  policy,  then  by 
demagogues  seeking  power.** 

Mr.  Lowe,  a  professed  liberal,  de- 
clared that  the  venality  and  drunken- 
ness of  the  country  was  confined  to  the 
lower  classes.  Lord  Oranboume  (who 
was  wont  to  countenance  so  many  stu- 
pid falsehoods  about  America  during 
the  rebellion)  was  transported  with  rage 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  the  work- 
ing-men to  be  "our  own  flesh  and 
blood,*'  and  declared  t'hat  there  is  wide 
enough  suffrage  already.  The  Bill  was 
defeated  by  trickery.  Lord  Russell 
resigned.  Lord  Derby  took  his  place. 
Parliament  was  prorogued.  The  rise 
'of  the  Legislature  was  a  signal  for  the 
beginning  of  a  new  phase  in  the  con- 
dition of  things.  From  that  moment 
we  may  date  the  beginning  of  that  revo- 
lution which  has  since  swept  through 
the  land,  and  which  cannot  but  soon 
culminate.  To  prove  the  utter  falsity 
of  the  plea  that  the  people  were  indif- 
ferent to  their  own  just  rights,  there 
took  place  in  all  directions  a  series  of 
demonatraliona,  which  included  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  all  eager  and  deter- 


mined for  Reform.  The  campaign  open- 
ed with  that  famous  Hyde  Park  meet- 
ing, wherein  the  Reactionists  inflicted 
another  cruel  blow  upon  themselves  by 
refasing  to  the  inhabitants  of  London 
the  right  to  i^semble  on  their  own  do- 
minion. This  was  succeeded  by  the 
monster  gatherings  at  Birmingham,  at 
Liverpool,  at  Leeds,  at  Manchester,  at 
Glasgow,  at  Dublin,  in  some  of  which 
crowds  of  more  than  an  hundred  thou- 
sand left  their  daily  work  and  stood  for 
hours  in  a  pelting  rain  to  listen  to  the 
leaders  of  Reform.  And  in  the  speeches 
made  to  these  gathered  thousands, 
many  remarkable  things  were  said. 
John  Bright,  a  champion  of  liberty  so 
foarless,  so  able,  so  earnest,  so  eloquent, 
that  he  has  made  every  aristocrat  from 
one  end  of  England  to  the  other  trem- 
ble, and  has  brought  down  upon  him- 
self the  thunders  of  an  almost  united 
press,  did  not  hesitate  to  distinctly  de- 
clare the  issue— to  proclaim  that  it  was 
now  too  late  to  adopt  a  moderate  Re- 
form—that the  people  would  demand  a 
wholesale  Reform,  entire  justice — that 
the  abuses  of  property,  of  privilege,  of 
hereditary  legislation,  of  Church  hierar- 
chy, of  unequal  and  oppressive  laws,  of 
injustice  to  the  poor,  had  become  too 
enormous  to  be  longer  borne,  and  that 
there  must  be  a  change  either  by  reason 
or  by  force.  His  harangues  sound  omi- 
nously, like  those  of  John  Hampden  and 
of  James  Otis:  they  certainly  went 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  multitude 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  ap- 
proach of  England  toward  democracy, 
before  gradual,  now  became  accelerated 
in  a  wonderM  degree.  Associations- 
branches  of  the  Reform  League— sprung 
up  on  every  side.  Trades'  Unions  were 
formed.  In  the  workshops,  in  the  streets 
of  the  cities,  on  the  estates  of  great  gen- 
tlemen, there  were  discussions,  eager 
reading  of  papers  and  appeals,  sturdy 
resolutions  being  made. 

Bright,  elated  and  more  confldent  by 
his  success,  by  the  fhror  which  he  saw 
rising  everywhere  around  him,  talked 
still  more  plainly.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  your 
rights  are  not  accorded  to  you,  let  me 
advise  you  to  go  up  to  London  in  your 
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thousands  and  your  tens  of  thousands, 
and  demand  them  in  poson  of  Parlia- 
ment assembled."  Can  any  one  doubt 
the  import  of  these  words  ?  Where  a 
man  talks  like  that  to  immense  multi- 
tudes who  excitedly  applaud  it,  is  not 
revolution  among  them  ?  Truly,  Eng- 
land has  felt  something,  at  least,  of  the 
progreesiye  and  wide-awake  spirit  which 
has  sprung  up  in  America  of  late.  Think 
of  a  propos^  to  overawe  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  by  the  force 
of  numbers,  in  the  year  18661  And 
think  that  tiie  man  who  made  it,  is  not 
only  not  shouted  down  or  thrown  into 
prison,  but  has  gone  on  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  ever  since,  and  daily 
counts  numbers  of  new  recruits  to  his 
grand  army  of  Reform !  The  English 
people  have  become  vsod  to  such  sentir 
meats— and  the  tide  has  notably  set 
straight  in  the  direction  whither  John 
Bright  leads.  The  Reactionists  again 
and  again  charged  that  Bright  had  no 
followers  except  in  the  very  lowest  class, 
— in  fact,  that  his  party  was  a  party  of 
ruffians,  ignorant  operatives,  and  dissat- 
isfied tenants.  It  now  transpires  that  a 
great  change  of  sentiment  has  taken  place 
in  that  middle  class,  which  is  wrongly 
said  to  hold  the  preponderance  of  influ- 
ence in  English  politics.  More  than 
that :  when  we  find  a  superior  noblonan 
like  Lord  Houghton  (better  known  as  R. 
Monckton  Milnes)  sitting  upon  the  same 
platform  with  John  Bright,  and  listen- 
ing to  his  words  witii  aj^lause,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  jnore  clear-sight- 
ed of  the  aristocracy  foresee  the  issue  and 
hasten  to  move  with  the  nation. 

The  simple  facts  regarding  this  ques- 
tion of  Reform  are  these.  Out  of  every 
one  hundred  men  in  England  who  are 
liable  to  the  taxes  and  responsible  to 
the  laws,  eighty-four  are  excluded  from 
the  sufiSrage — sixteen  admitted  to  it. 
England,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  great 
measure  of  Reform  in  1882,  which  did 
so  much  good,  is  governed  by  less  than 
one  sixth  of  its  male  population  who 
are  capable  of  political  judgment,  and 
who  have  a  political  stake.  There  is 
a  yet  more  serious  fdct :  that  three 
men  out  of  ererj  hundred  send  an  abso- 


lute majority  to  Parliament,  and  there- 
fore, by  the  rule  of  migorities,  virtually 
govern.  Then  the  system  of  privileged . 
boroughs,  again,  exhibits  the  gross  in- 
justice of  the  present  status.  There  are 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  boroughs. 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  nine  contain 
over  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  under  that 
number.  But  the  boroughs  under  twen- 
ty thousand  send  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
members  to  Parliament,  whilst  those  over 
twenty  thousand  send  but  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one.  The  inequality  is  ap- 
parent and  glaring — hence,  so  is  the  in- 
justice. Not  only  cannot  Qreat  Britain, 
under  these  circmnstances,  be  said  to  be 
a  really  popular  government,  but  it  can- 
not even  be  regarded  as  a  government  of 
the  middle  classes ;  it  is  a  government 
of  aristocrats;  royalty  is  not  worth  a 
straw  in  influ^ice;  and  nothing  more 
cleaily  proves  wh^«  the  true  power  lies, 
than  in  that  struggle  of  last  summer,  in 
which  we  saw  the  aristocratic  influence 
ranged  on  one  side  of  the  House,  the 
popular  influence  on  the  other,  and  the 
palm  of  ignoble  victory  pass  to  the 
former  party.  It  was  proposed  then 
simply  to  admit  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand  more  of  England^s 
millions  to  the  sufi&«ge;  that  was  de- 
nied to  them  by  the  then  controlling 
power  of  aristocracy ;  and  now  the  de- 
mand will  be  tenfold  greater,  and  will 
be  sustained  by  the  full  force  of  a  revo- 
lution. By  the  action  of  the  Retrogra- 
dists,  this  result  has  followed :  to  throw 
the  leadership  of  the  popular  cause  out 
of  moderate  hands  like  those  of  Earl 
Russell,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  and  MU- 
ner  Gibson— who,  with  a  successful  Bill, 
would  have  stopped  for  a  long  time,  at 
least,  all  agitation  of  Reform— into  the 
hands  of  extremists,  of  men  who  wUl 
not  budge  or  stop  short  of  a  '^  great 
swe^ing  of  the  Augean  stables"— men 
of  the  calibre  of  John  Bright,  John  Stu- 
art Mill,  Thomas  Hughes,  and  Edmund 
Beales ;  men  who  are  not  disposed  to 
yield  to  compromise  of  any  kind. 
.  We  find,  thus,  a  clear  issue  made  be- 
tween extremes — ^between  pure  aristoc* 
iwsfj  an^  pure  democracy. 
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It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  party 
which,  by  reason  of  the  hardly  fair-play 
tactics  used  last  snmmer,  at  present 
styles  itself  "Her  Majesty's  Servants," 
will  be  inclined  to  go  far  toward  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  the  agitators.  The 
history  alike  of  the  party  and  of  the 
indiridoals  who  lead  and  compose  it, 
argoes  that  obstinate,  blind  resistance 
will  be  their  r6le  to  the  end — ^thinking 
foolishly  that  if  they  fall,  they  will  fall 
with  the  highest  honor  and  Sdat^  hay- 
ing to  the  last  maintained  the  principle 
of  hereditary  rank  and  of  contempt  for 
the  Yulgar.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  who 
sits  at  the  head  of  the  present  Cabinet, 
is  a  man  of  rare  scholastic  coltore,  of  an 
eloquence  unsurpassed  within  the  cen- 
tury in  the  Upper  House,  of  a  kindly 
heart,  of  a  refined  grace  of  manner,  and 
an  energy  of  spirit  such  as  befits  one 
80  high  in  honor.  But  to  these  great 
natural  and  acquired  accomplishments 
Lord  Derby  adds  some  less  amiable 
characteristics, — a  stubborn  and  un- 
yielding disposition,  a  deeply-rooted 
belief  not  only  in  the  policy  but  in  the 
sanctity  of  conservatism,  and  a  haugh- 
ty feeling  of  contempt  for  the  lower 
classes.  Lord  Stanley,  his  son,  occupy- 
ing the  high  place  of  Foreign  Secretary, 
although  heretofore  regarded  as  liberal 
in  politics,  unhappily  gave  too  much 
evidence,  in  the  debates  of  last  year, 
that  he  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father.  Of  Mr.  Disraeirs  anteced- 
ents it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak — 
suffice  it  to  say  that  he  is  the  most  cun- 
ning sophist,  the  most  fair-speaking  but 
really  determined  Tory  of  the  age.  It 
is  his  aim  to  reach  and  retain  authority 
by  craft,  to  become  powerful  by  chican- 
ery. Lord  Oranboume,  the  heir  of  the 
noble  House  of  Salisbury,  is  one  of  the 
blindest  and  most  violent,  one  of  the 
most  imprudently  honest,  members  of 
the  Derby  Cabinet  From  General  Peel's 
name  we  mi^t  hope  for  a  concession ; 
from  his  character,  none.  It  is  equally 
to  be  said  of  the  other  leading  members 
of  the  Cabinet— Sir  John  Pakington, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Sari  of 
Malmesbury,  and  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy 
— that  both  their  records  and  their 
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latest  professions  have  nothing  in  them 
to  warrant  an  expectation  that  the  de- 
mand for  Reform  will  be  yielded  to  at 
Whitehall  The  Earl  of  Derby  was  a 
member  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Cabinet 
when  that  statesman  took  the  determi- 
nation to  abolish  the  odious  Com  Laws, 
and  seceded  from  it  as  soon  as  he  learn- 
ed the  change  of  policy ;  his  political 
obstinacy  may  be  judged  from  that. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  hther 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  can 
hardly  be  thought  an  improvement  upon 
his  predecessor  in  the  title. 

Following  the  advent  of  the  Tories 
to  power,  far  from  there  having  been  a 
reaction  in  their  favor,  just  the  contrary 
has  occurred;  yet  they  are  sustained  by 
the  aristocracy,  the  Church,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  agricultural  population 
high  and  low,  and  generally  by  the 
so-called  "  rotten  "  boroughs.  Arrayed 
against  them,  under  Bright,  are  the. 
operatives  throughout  England,  a  yast. 
preponderance  of  the  shopkeepers  and 
lower  middle  classes,  probably  a  major- 
ity of  the  middle  class,  including  the 
commercial  city  of  London,  many  small 
fanners,  and  a  large  mi^rity  of  the 
considerable  cities  and  towns;  a  sprink- 
ling of  ultrarliberal  aristocrats,  many 
dissenters,  and,  worth  thousands  in  them- 
selves, the  great  political  philosophers 
of  whom  John  Stuart  Mill  is  the  shiur 
ing  star.  Between  the  Ministerial  party 
and  what  must  be  called  the  Revolu- 
tionary party,  there  is  a  large  body  who 
hesitate  between,  the  two,  who  see  the 
need  of  Reform,  yet  are  not  by  any 
means  yet  brought  to  see  the  benefits 
of  virtual  democracy.  These  are  the  - 
Whig  Liberals  of  whom  Earl  Russell 
and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  are  representa- 
tives, and  the  bulk  of  that  coterie  who  - 
supported  the  last  Ministry  of  the  for^ 
mer.  The  Bright  party  has  but  compare 
atively  few  members  of  the  sitting  Paiv 
liament ;  the  mass  on  the  Liberal  side 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  of  various 
shades  of  Liberalism,  the  preponderance 
being  of  those  who  desire  a  moderate, 
not  a  wholesale  Reform.  The  probabili- 
ty is,  so  rapid  has  been  the  rise  of  that 
revolutionary  spirit  of  which  I  have 
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spoken,  that  the  attack  will  be  led  by 
the  Radicals,  and  that  these,  backed  by 
the  mnltitade  whose  political  rights  are 
denied,  will  insist  upon  a  wholesale  Re- 
form. On  which  side  will,  then,  this  me- 
dium party  of  moderate  Liberals  range 
themselves?  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  a  wide  q>lit  among  them.  Those 
who  on  the  whole  prefer  to  go  with 
the  tide  than  against  it;  those  who 
reaUy  beUere  in  the  right  of  respon- 
sible men  to  the  soffiage,  and  are  manly 
enough  to  stand  to  their  opinions ;  those 
who  will  not  have  mnch  to  lose  by  join- 
ing in  the  popular  demand,  and  wiU 
gain  by  so  doing,  will  take  their  stand 
with  Bright  and  his  coacQators.  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  to  whom  their  preju- 
dices, hereditaiy  privileges,  family  vani- 
ty, a  conscientious  conviction  in  oppo- 
dtion  to  popular  government,  cleave  in 
the  midst  of  dangers  the  most  grave 
and  imminent,  will  find  their  place 
among  the  suj^rters  of  Lord  Derby, 
battling  for  caste  against  the  oppressed 
of  caste.  It  is  hardly  possible,  in  a 
word,  that  the  line  will  not  be  dis- 
tinctly drawn,  or  that  the  revolution  will 
not  go  on  to  achieve  its  end  by  one 
means  or  another.  It  may  stop  short  of 
its  present  demand^revolutions  usually 
either  fail  somewhat  or  get  somewhat 
beyond  their  purpose,  and  in  England 
the  later  revolutions  have  always  com- 
promised; in  France,  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  shot  far  beyond  their  first 
intended  goal  But  whatever  the  re- 
sults of  revolutions  in  different  coun- 
tries, the  causes  of  them  have  almo&t 
uniformly  a  semblance  among  races, 
no  nuitter  how  great  is  the  contrast  of 
national  character.  A  people  which  is 
'taught  and  does  not  vote  is  always  on 
i;he  brink  of  revolution.  When  any 
class,  however  humble,  is  found  to  be 
-sufficiendy  intelligent  to  vote,  it  is 
usually  unsafe  to  debar  them  fiom  it. 
No  constitutional  system  is  secure  while 
i;he  great  nugority  of  its  population  is 
excluded  from  the  suffrage.  Such  was 
*the  case  with  the  Orleanist  government 
•of  France  between  1840  and  1848;  such 
is  now  the  ease  in  England.  And  the 
same    causes    which   led   to   the  last 


French  revolution,  as  well  as  the  same 
symptoms  which  foreboded  it,  appear 
in  the  situation  of  England  at  this  mo- 
ment. There  was  a  conservative,  retro- 
gradist,  aristocratic  party  under  Guiaot ; 
a  reformist  dynastic  opposit»>n  under 
Thiers  and  Barrot ;  a  revolutionary  radi- 
cal element  under  Lamartine  and  Louis 
Blanc.  A  moderate  reform  was  rejected 
by  the  resuscitated  noblesse,  of  which 
Louis  Philippe  was  the  head— for  that 
prince  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  principal  nobleman  in  France;  a 
Oonservative  Cabinet  followed;  ban- 
quets (corresponding  to  the  Bright 
"demonstrations")  were  hdd  by  tiie 
revolutionists,  in  which  "dethrone- 
ment" and  "a  republic  "-—ominous 
words — almost  used  to-day  by  the  Eng- 
lish agitators— were  spoken  of;  then 
came  a  crisis ;  King  Louis  Philippe  yield- 
ed, and  called  Barrot  with  his  propor- 
tions of  dynastic  reform  to  the  Cabinet, 
— ^but  too  late;  revolution  swept  over 
the  heads  alike  of  reformers  and  of  re- 
trogradists,  and  founded  the  second  re- 
public. Is  there  not  something  in  this 
recent  example  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  Lord  Derby  and  his  associates  ?  If 
we  substitute  his  name  for  Guizot%  the 
names  of  Russell,  Gladstone,  and  other 
moderate  reformers,  for  those  of  Barrot 
and  Thiers,  and  the  name  of  John 
Bri^t  for  that  of  Lamartine,  have  we 
not  nearly  the  same  state  of  things  in 
England  which  was  witnessed  in  France 
less  than  twenty  years  ago  ?  This  very 
separation  of  classes  which  we  see  now 
in  England ;  this  putting  into  direct  an- 
tagonism the  lower  classes,  which  repre- 
sent that  last  resort  of  all  peoples  and 
political  conditions— physical  force— 
with  the  upper  classes,  which  represent 
existing  and  exclusive  political  author- 
ity, is  just  what  has  thrice  occurred  in 
France,  and  brought  that  country 
through  the  exhausting  processes  of 
three  revolutions.  Itmani£est^ywillnot 
do  for  the  aristocracy  to  defy  and  resist 
those  in  whose  handis  rests  the  physical 
force  of  England— who  are  vastly  more 
powerfVil,  too,  than  previous  revolution- 
ists, in  that  they  add  to  the  weight  of 
the  strong  arm  a  much  improved  intelli- 
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g^ioe,  and  a  clear  capability  of  appre- 
ciating tbedii^inction  between  political 
wrong  and  riglit  The  constant  effort 
of  the  aristocracy  should  certainly  be, 
if  possible,  to  unite  their  interests  with 
Hiose  of  the  nation— not  to  withdraw 
sullenly,  with  a  blind  adherence  to 
those  old  maxims  of  prescription  and 
ancient  customs  wliidi  are  every  day 
held  in  less  and  less  respect,  and  seek 
to  stand  on  foundstiims  whidi  have 
long  been  in  a  emmbling  and  decaying 
state.  They  do  not  aiqpear  to  compre- 
hend that  the  public  mind  adyances 
with  rapid  steps ;  they  have  always  felt 
and  expressed  a  holy  horror  of  any  tiling 
approaching  to  revolution,  and  they 
have  also  seen  the  nation  expressing 
horror  equally  great ;  and  they  cannot 
see  that  the  popular  sense  is  getting  used 
to  revolutionary  ideas,  and  now  hears 
sentiments  pronounced  with  applause 
which  would  have  been  unanimously 
hooted  years  ago.  What  has  occurred 
within  a  few  yean  in  Arnica,  has  also, 
within  a  shcHi^r  period,  taken  place  in 
England.  A  dozen  years  ago,  the  no- 
tion of  giving  the  negro  civil  rights 
equal  to  those  of  the  white  citizen,  and 
much  more  the  notion  of  giving  him 
political  jHivileges,  was  hissed  down 
throughout  the  Union ;  if  a  man  gave 
out  such  an  opinion,  he  was  not  heard ; 
he  was  derided,  and  attacked  violently 
by  an  almost  unanimous  press  as  a 
traitor  and  a  fanatic  Now  those  same 
ideas  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  North ;  peo- 
ple have  gradually  become  .used  to 
those  doctrines,  and,  becoming  used  to 
them,  have  at  last  come  to  consider 
them  calmly  and  jusUy ;  the  result  is 
that  conviction  has  followed  indigna- 
tion. 80  it  is  with  the  English  people ; 
they  have  got  accustomed,  within  the 
past  year,  to  hear  ideas  of  revolution ; 
they  have  had  those  ideas  flxed^  their 
minds;  the  notion  even  of  armed  re- 
bellion has  ceased  to  shock  t^em ;  they 
hear  of  an  apiHroaching  revolution,  of 
the  overtmrning  of  hereditary  caste,  of 
a  possible  repiiblic,  with  calmness; 
they  have  listened  to  the  bold  ha- 
rangues of  Bright  and  Beales,  until  they 


no  longer  hiss  and  stamp  their  feet~ 
nay,  until  hundreds  of  thousands  as- 
sembled  applaud   every  stirring   sen- 
teaace ;  and  the  mass  has  now  arrived 
at  that  point  where  they  look  forward 
even  with  strong  desire  for  a  thorough, 
if  necessary  a  forcible,  renovation  of  the 
British  Constitution.     There   may  be, 
say  they  to  themselves,  something  good 
even  in  revolution,  which  will  greatly 
overbalance  its  evils;    we  must  have 
our  rights ;  if  they  are  not  granted,  we 
must  take  tiiem.    And  where  people 
can  calmly  think  thus,  the  hostile,  ex- 
clusive caste  may  have  a  care.    If^  on 
the  other  hand,  we  regard  the  existing 
perils  from  the  aristocratic  point  of  view, 
we  may  easily  discern  how  diflScult  it 
must  be  for  the  Tory  Ministers  either  to 
bring  themselves,  or  their  followers,  to 
adopt  any  concession  adequate  to  the 
demand.     It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a 
proud  man  to  be  forced  to  concession ; 
no  light  thing  for  one  who  was  bom, 
brought  up,  and  has  always  lived  in  a 
narrow,  extremely  refined,  and  morbidly 
sensitive  circle  of  society,  to  act  upon 
sudden  call   in  direct   opposition   to 
every  idea  of  his  life,  to  yield  up  the 
privileges  of  his  own  caste  to  those 
whom  he  has  always  looked  upon  con- 
temptuously as  the  "  commune  vulgus." 
Besides,  apart  from  their  position  as 
leading  representatives  of  wealth  and 
ancient  descent,  and  as  the  dictators 
of  the  highest  society,  some  account  is 
to  be  taken  of  their  feelings  as  public 
men.  A  nobleman  of  high  rank,  wealth, 
and  more  than  common  ability,  has  de- 
voted himself  from  his  earliest  manhood 
to  the  political  service  of  the  kingdom ; 
has  adopted  certain  political  principles, 
which,  whether  received  by  prejudice 
or  contemplation,  are  doubtless  sincere, 
and  has  acted  in  accordance  with  them 
through  a  long  and  stirring  public  life. 
He  finds  himself  suddenly  in  possession 
of  power—and  hardly  does  his  hand 
touch  the  prize,  when  that  part  of  the 
community   which    has  seemed    most 
loathsome,  most  contemptible,  most  to 
be  kept  down,  and  if  possible  forgot- 
ten, suddenly  confronts  him,  backed 
by  all  the  power  of  a  united  wiU  and  a 
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compact  physical  force.  When  such  a 
man,  in  power,  finds  himself  face  to 
face  with  such  an  element,  and  is  sum- 
moned in  no  mincing  or  even  reepectM 
words  to  surrender,  what  can  be  more 
difficult  than  for  him  to  obey  and  ca- 
pitulate 9  To  desert  his  caste,  to  belie 
the  professions  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
to  accept  terms  of  a  mob,  to  endanger 
wealth,  and  open  hereditary  rank  and 
power  to  attack,  all  this  is  necessary — 
and  it  is  a  bitter  cure  for  the  proud 
heart  whose  sense  of  honor  is  quickly 
stung. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Lord 
Derby  and  his  colleagues  haye  but  the 
choice  of  two  things— either  to  fight  all 
Reform  with  a  previous  certainty  of  ig- 
nominious defeat,  or  to  grant  a  broader 
measure  of  Reform  than  that  which  the 
late  Ministry  proposed  in  1866,  and 
which  the  present  Ministry  caused  to 
be  rejected  as  too  extensive.  And  in 
the  latter  case,  their  position  will  be 
hardly  safer  than  direst  defeat.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  could  not  hold  out 
against  the  charge  of  "stealing  the 
thunder  of  the  Whigs"  in  1829,  and 
was  forced  to  give  way,  the  next  year, 
to  his  antagonists.  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Ministry  survived  but  a  year,  also,  after 
his  adoption  of  the  Whig  policy  of 
Free  Trade  in  1845.  Should  Lord  Der- 
by swallow  his  record  of  thirty  years, 
and  propose  a  larger  Reform  than  that 
which  his  followers  rejected  last  sum- 
mer, he  will  be  open  to  the  same  stigma 
—he  will  have  "  stolen  the  thunder  of 
the  Whigs"— and  unquestionably  the 
latter  would  soon  supersede  him  and 
complete  the  work.  So  that  the  ques- 
tion with  the  aristocratic  party — ^per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
the  aristocratic  cZom— seems  to  be  mere- 
ly between  defeat  and  battle,  delayed 
and  more  final,  and  immediate  defeat 
not  so  ruinous.  Before  we  may  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  elements  at  work,  we 
may  behold  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
late  aristocracy  which  still  holds  a  rem- 
nant of  political  power  in  western  Eu- 
rope. Great  events  are  often  near,  which 
seem  afar  off  to  those  who  do  not  nar- 
rowly watch  the  apparently  faint  symp- 


toms of  their  approach.  There  may  be 
no  violent  convulsion — ^no  seizing  of 
palaces — no  guillotines  at  work  in  Tra- 
falgar Square  or  in  the  Palace  Yard — 
no  "  emigrants "  crowding  across  the 
Channel;  the  English  have  too  much 
phlegm,  they  are  at  least  too  conserva- 
tive for  that.  It  may  not  be  quite  that 
"  good-natured  "  revolution  which  some 
English  journals  complacently  predict ; 
it  will  be  serious ;  and  it  wiU  deal  stur- 
dily with  the  long-borne  wrongs,  the 
gross  inequalities,  the  foolish  tinsel  ex- 
travagances, the  creaky  and  lumbering 
machinery  of  the  old  Constitution.  The 
decline  of  the  royal  family  in  popular 
estimation  since  the  death  of  the  IMnce 
Consort,  indicates  that  no  respect  for 
the  House  of  Brunswick  would  stay  the 
hand  of  revolution.  The  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, once  so  dearly  beloved  for  domes- 
tic and  public  virtues,  who  received 
every  day  tokens  of  the  affection  of  her 
subjects,  and  claimed  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  world,  has  been  not  only  spo- 
ken of  with  coldness  and  distrust,  but 
even  openly  censured  by  the  press.  She 
has,  it  is  said,  by  the  monomania  of  ex- 
cessive grief,  become  quite  incapable  of 
performing  even  her  dight  share  in  the 
administration  of  affairs.  We  have  seen 
in  English  print  intimations  that  the 
most  popular  act  she  could  perform 
would  be  to  abdicate.  K  we  turn 
from  her  to  the  heir-apparent,  who  as 
usual  is  on  ill  terms  with  his  sovereign 
parent,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in 
his  career,  tastes,  and  character,  reassur- 
ing to  the  cause  of  monarchy  in  Eng- 
land. He  is,  it  is  widely  asserted  in  the 
discontented  gossip  of  the  time,  dissi- 
pated, dull,  obstinate,  the  companion 
of  graceless  rakes,  a  thorough  Tory  in 
political  prejudice — a  union  of  the  un- 
toward qualities  of  (Jeorge  the  Third 
and  of  those  of  George  the  Fourth. 
England  has  progressed  so  rapidly  in 
education  and  political  sagacity  since 
the  reign  of  the  last-named  King,  that 
a  repetition  of  his  career  would  never 
be  submitted  to  —  much  less  in  these 
days  when  Reform  is  demanded  by  the 
loud  voice  of  the  millions,  and  is  sustain- 
ed by  a  dear  threat  of  armed  rebellion. 
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It  is  sorely  to  be  hoped,  eyeii  by  those 
most  bitterly  opposed  to  England,  that 
the  retrograde  element  in  that  coimtry 
will  not  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  resist 
the  inevitable  coarse  of  events.  Still, 
should  the  issue  be  directly  made, 
should  the  aristocracy,  the  Church,  and 
the  monafchy  strive  to  hold  out  against 
the  popular  demand,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  good  would,  in  the  end,  proceed 
from  the  collision.     In  that  case^  we 


may  look  forward  to  the  complete  tri> 
umph  of  the  principle  of  democracy — 
to  the  creation  of  a  republic—to  the 
utter  annihilation  of  aristocratic  caste— 
and  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
notable  era  for  England,  in  which  she 
will  show  that  she  has  seen  and  has, 
casting  aside  a  false  pride  and  an  un- 
worthy jealousy,  bravely  determined  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  descendants  of 
her  children  on  the  Western  Continent. 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  ONESELF. 


I. 


HuMAK  existence,  always  a  struggle 
with  life,  is  more  essentially  so  under 
the  modem  forms  of  civilization.  With 
the  progress  of  democracy,  clearing 
away  the  political  and  social  barriers 
which  kept  out  the  masses  from  the 
contest,  and  guarded  the  course  for  a 
few  privileged  competitors,  a  firee  field 
has  been  opened,  where  all  are  invited 
to  show  their  mettle.  The  people  have 
not  been  slow  to  accept  the  invitation, 
and  have  rushed  into  the  arena  with  an 
eagerness  for  the  prizes,  rendered  more 
intense  by  the  long  duration  of  their 
constraint  and  the  novelty  of  the  con- 
test 

Hence  the  helter-skelter  race,  the  jost- 
ling of  the  precipitate  throng,  the  fling- 
ing aside  of  the  one  and  the  tripping 
np  of  the  other,  and  the  assertion  by  all 
of  the  force  they  may  have,  whether  of 
strength  or  cunning,  which  especially 
distinguish  modem  life. 

Though  all  civilized  nations  are  more 
or  less  stirred  by  this  popular  compe- 
tition—for the  democratic  ferment  has 
begun  to  work-  everywhere — it  is  in  the 
United  States  where  the  people,  ftilly 
emancipated,  are  exhibiting  the  intens- 
est  straggle. 

The  results  of  this  eager  strife  of  man 
with  man,  and  of  the  consequent  effort 
of  each  one  to  make  the  most  of  him- 
self are  apparent  in  what  is  termed  the 


material  prosperity  of  our  country.  AU 
that  constitutes  national  wealth  is  being 
rapidly  heaped  up  by  the  aggregate  en- 
deavor of  these  eager  contestants,  whose 
individual  greed,  by  an  inevitable  law 
of  economy,  becomes,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, a  general  benefit. 

There  is  another  question  to  be  con-, 
sidered,  however,  and  that  is,  as  to  the 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  nation 
and  the  individual,  and  upon  his  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  health,  of  a  contest, 
in  which  the  competitors  engage  with 
their  eyes  only  fixed  on  the  prizes,  while 
they  remain  heedless  of  the  wounds  they 
may  inflict  upon  themselves  or  their 
rivals  in  the  course  of  the  straggle. 

That  the  national  character  has  suf- 
fered, and  justly,  from  the  eager  desire 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
wealth,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  rude  democracy 
should,  when  for  the  flrst  time  free  to 
choose,  do  otherwise  than  prefer  the 
material  prizes  of  gold  and  silver,  to 
the  unsubstantial  rewards  of  conscience 
or  of  a  gradging  respect.  The  people, 
kept  for  ages  on  the  spare  diet  of  pov- 
erty, and  clad  in  the  rags  of  misery,  no 
sooner  saw  the  opportunity,  than  they 
clutched  at  the  means  of  satisfying  their 
hunger  and  clothing  their  nakedness. 
Money  is  naturally  the  desire  of  an 
emancipated  race,  when  permitted  for 
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tbe  first  tune  to  mingle  with  the  claee 
whose  exdusiye  privilege  it  had  been 
hitherto  to  possess  it. 

With  the  odor  of  rich  banquets  rising 
suddenly  to  its  nostrils,  and  fine  apparel 
and  all  the  gUded  appurtenances  of  lux- 
ury glistening  in  its  eyes,  it  was  natural 
for  a  democracy  long  kept  in  a  forced 
indigence,  to  be  stimulated  by  an  eager 
ambition  for  a  possible  wealth.  Thus 
eyerywhere  with  the  emancipation  of 
the  people,  the  passion  for  riches  has 
increased,  as  well  as  their  appreciation 
and  power. 

As  money  afforded  the  only  means  of 
satisfying  what  were  exclusively  the  de- 
sires of  a  commonalty  yet  under  the  do- 
minion of  its  coarser  instincts  of  phys- 
ical appetite,  it  became  naturally  Ihe 
general  aim  of  life.  Thus  democratic 
Americans  are  essentially  a  money-get- 
ting people.  We  are,  as  Mill  wrote  in 
his  "Potitical  Economy,"  a  nation  of 
dollar-makers. 

The  idolatry  of  money  is  a  not  un- 
natural consequence  in  a  country  where 
all  are  permitted  to  earn  and  spend  it, 
and  enjoy  its  benefits.  It  is  the  source 
of  that  material  prosperity  which  a  peo- 
ple, not  yet  elevated  to  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  higher  interests  of  humanity, 
value  in  proportion  to  their  capad^ 
of  enjoyment,  hitherto  limited  to  the 
indulgence  of  their  grosser  instincts. 

Money,  thus  associated  with  the  com- 
plete gratification  of  the  restricted  wante 
of  a  rude  people,  is  esteemed  as  the 
chief  source  of  happiness;  and  to  get 
and  heap  it  up,  the  only  security  for 
the  continuance  of  their  felicity. 

The  excessive  appreciation  of  wealth 
thus  pervades  the  whole  country.  Deem- 
ed everywhere  as  the  sole  test  of  success, 
it  is  applied  as  the  measure  of  human 
capacity:  and  the  man  who  has  not 
amassed  a  fortune,  is  dropped  fh>m  the 
list  as  a  failure  in  the  public  estimate. 
Money  is  so  far  the  prevailing  idea  of 
our  community,  that  it  is  the  universal 
topic  of  talk ;  and  all  are  more  curious 
to  investigate  a  man^s  income  than  his 
character.  It  is  the  chief  element  of 
social  relation.  Friendship,  marriage, 
sociality,  and  alliances  of  all  kinds,  have 


seldom  any  other  bond  of  union  than 
a  chain  of  dollaro.  Literature  and  criti- 
cism feel  the  all-pervading  influence, 
and  tiie  one  oommends  itself  by  the 
sura  of  money  which  may  have  been 
paid  for  it,  and  the  other  gives  its  ver- 
dict in  an  exhibition  of  the  sum-total 
received.  How  can  a  people,  so  alivie 
as  our  own  to  the  value  of  money,  retee 
the  effort  to  read  a  novel  whidi  coat 
$80,000?  We  all  know  with  what  eager- 
ness we  strain  our  eyes  to  cateh  a  sight 
of  the  rich  man,  though  he  may  be  an- 
other Scrooge  with  his  ugly  and  un- 
amiable  face.  We  admire  him  withal, 
for  his  gold  glitters  in  our  eyes,  from 
every  furrow  ploughed  deep  by  care, 
and  each  feature  distorted  by  selfish 
passion.  Are  we  likely  to  be  more  dis- 
criminating in  our  admiration  of  a  nov- 
el or  an  autobiography,  in  each  line  of 
which  a  dollar  is  glistening,  and  thus 
keq>ing  wide-awake  ova  eyes,  which 
otherwise  might  have  closed  upon  the 
dull  page! 

The  preacher  even,  firom  the  sacred 
pulpit,  holds  up  the  dollar  as  a  shining 
example  of  the  true  aim  of  life.  He 
tdls  us— we  quote  from  a  new^aper  re- 
port of  the  sermon  of  a  popular  clergy- 
man—that :  "'  It  was  as  much  the  ri^t 
of  an  to  amass  money,  as  it  was  for  a 
penon  to  prepare  for  the  world  to 
come."  There  are  texts  in  the  Bible 
from  which,  as  our  memory  goes  back 
to  the  humbler  days  of  our  republic  in 
its  early  poverty,  we  recollect  to  have 
heard  a  different  lesson  deduced  by 
the  preadier.  Are  these  words :  ^'  It  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'*  and 
"  Sell  all  that  thou  hast  uid  give  to  the 
poor,"  ruled  out  of  the  Holy  Book  by 
the  modem  interpreters  ? 

Public  teachers  seem  to  have  nothing 
better  to  teach  the  millions  of  their  apt 
sdiolars  than :  Ebw  they  made  their  J$rtt 
ten  doUan,  Do  the  experience  of  a  long 
life,  the  study  of  the  Holy  Book,  and 
the  daily  witness  of  the  trials,  the  vic- 
tories, and  defeast  of  humanity,  affcHrd 
no  better  lesson  for  the  instruction  of 
tiie  people?     Tbo  American  mind  is 
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tofficieiitly  mtent  upon  dollar-gettiiig, 
ft&d  wants  neither  pulpit  eloquence  nor 
the  popular  preachment  of  the  self- 
tenned  '*  men  of  success ''  to  teach  and 
goad  it  on  the  way.  There  is  no  coun- 
tiy  in  the  world  where  the  now  ancient 
and  almost  forgotten  homily  "  on  con- 
tentment "  might  be  reviyed  with  more 
advantage  than  in  this.  The  ardent 
and  ezclusiYe  pursuit  of  wealth  with 
va  requires  a  cheek,  and  the  profound 
teachers  of  religion  and  morals  are 
those  whom  we  should  have  expected 
to  i^)ply  it. 

The  national  taste,  manners,  and  mor- 
als, reflect  in  a  thousand  ways  the  pre- 
TaOing  love  of  money.  The  superficial 
and  showy  are  preferred  to  the  substan- 
tial and  good.  The  public  structures 
and  houses  we  build  are  covered  with 
obtrusive  ornament,  large  to  the  eye  but 
hollow  to  the  touch.  Our  decorations, 
whether  of  art  or  upholstery,  are  made 
as  demonstrative  as  possible,  without 
r^ard  to  refinement  or  utility.  Every 
fme  announces  his  presence  by  the  jin- 
gle of  the  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and 
obtrudes  a  claim  upon  public  notice  in 
propprtion  to  the  value  of  his  fortune, 
and  not  the  worth  of  his  character. 
Society  is  thus  composed  solely  of  the 
rich,  or  womld-be  rich,  and  made  the 
occasion,  by  ostentation  or  pretence,  for 
the  mere  vulgar  display  of  wealth  or  its 
symbols.  Expense  is  its  characteristic, 
and  it  is  made  up  of  nothing  but  costly 
iq>holstery,  rich  banquets,  and  resplend- 
ent dress,  where  the  human  element  is 
of  no  account  at  all,  or  at  most  supplies 
so  many  showmen  or  lay-figures  to  an- 
nounce the  cost  of^  or  display,  the  sur- 
rounding magnificence. 

With  the  acceptation  of  wealth  as  the 
universal  standard  of  social  importance, 
not  only  does  every  one  who  has  it  dis- 
play it,  but  those  who  have  it  not  pre- 
tend to  be  possessed  of  it.  Thus  comes 
the  general  prodigality  of  our  people, 
all  of  whom,  if  they  are  not  rich,  would 
appear  so.  This  leads  to  inordinate  ef- 
fort at  money-getting,  and  a  consequent 
audacity  of  speculation,  which  makea  a 
lottery  of  business.  There  are,  of  course, 
but  few  prizes  and  an  overwhelming 


number  of  blanks,  which  fall  to  the 
chance  of  the  many,  with  all  the  de- 
moralizing effects  of  ruin  and  its  tempt- 
ations to  fraud. 

The  worship  of  wealth  in  America 
naturally  directs  its  adorers  to  trade,  in 
whose  dark  and  intricate  ways  it  is 
fflipposed  to  be  chiefly  enshrined,  and 
whence  it  diffuses  most  abundantly  its 
rays  of  gold.  We  deserve  more  than 
England  ever  did  the  scornful  reproach 
of  Kapoleon.  We  are  emphatically  "  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers.''  It  is  notorious 
that  the  various  occupations  of  trade 
are  in  such  repute  with  us  that  they 
absorb  the  chief  human  material  of  the 
country.  Not  only  do  the  best  of  the 
nation  become  tradesmen,  but  they  re- 
main so  exclusively  devoted  to  their 
shops  and  warehouses,  that  they  wiU  not 
spare  a  moment  of  time  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  least  of  their  public  duties. 
Thus  municipal.  State,  and  federal  gov- 
ernments, are  left  for  the  most  part  to 
the  guidance  of  men  in  every  respect, 
but  political  intrigue,  the  inferiors  of 
the  leading  tradesmen  of  the  country. 
Thus  even  in  those  questions  of  finance 
and  commerce  which  especially  concern 
the  trading  community,  there  is  seldom 
one  of  its  members  ready  to  utter  in  our 
legislative  assemblies  the  voice  of  his 
experience.  Hence  the  strange  anomaly 
of  a  country,  among  the  foremost  of  the 
world  for  its  commercial  capacity  and 
enterprise,  lingering  ages  in  the  rear  of 
oiheat  nations  in  its  public  policy  of 
trade  and  finance. 

Trade  being  preeminently  the  pursuit 
of  our  people,  it  is  in  its  various  occu- 
pations that  American  effort  manifests 
itself  in  its  greatest  intensity.  Here  is 
the  chief  arena  of  our  competitors  for 
the  prizes  of  life.  Here,  in  the  headlong 
race  for  wealth,  we  can  see  every  move- 
ment and  judge  of  the  points  of  each 
engaged  in  it  We  are  amazed  at  the 
precipitancy  of  the  rush,  the  rude  jost- 
ling of  the  throng,  and  the  intense  ea- 
gerness of  the  competition.  We  single 
out  the  foremost,  and  do  not  fiedl  to 
notice  the  Mien  and  the  laggards.  We 
investigate  the  causes  which  have  given 
the  prize  to  one,  struck  down  the  other, 
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and  checked  the  speed  of  the  third. 
We  estimate  the  qualities  of  each,  and 
analyze  the  combination  of  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  properties  which 
have  resulted  here  in  success,  there  in 
failure,  and  everywhere  in  an  impas- 
sioned eagerness  for  the  strife. 

Lady  Wortley  Montagu,  in  one  of 
her  letters,  says  that  impudence  will  do 
a  great  deal,  but  impudence  backed  by 
capacity  will  do  every  thing.  The  value 
of  self-assertion  in  promoting  success  is 
being  fully  tested  in  these  modem  days. 
The  people,  in  this  democratic  age,  have 
become  the  arbiters  of  each  man's  des- 
tiny, and  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  exercise  with  discretion  the 
judicial  capacity  with  which  they  have 
been  so  lately  invested.  They  are  stiU 
incapable  of  forming  opinions  for  them- 
selves, but  they  hold  no  less  tenaciously 
to  those  vigorously  thrust  upon  them. 
Most  of  the  food  they  eat,  die  clothes 
they  put  on,  the  literature  they  read, 
and  even  the  physic  they  take,  are 
bought  and  consumed  not  on  their  own 
judgment  of  their  useftdness,  but  on 
the  assertion  of  those  who  viend  them.  • 

The  success  of  a  tradesman,  whatever 
he  has  to  offer,  whether  it  be  a  pound 
of  tea,  or  a  box  of  pills,  may  be  pre- 
dicated as  sure,  provided  he  asserts  suf- 
ficiently long  and  loud  that  his  bohea 
is  the  purest,  and  his  physic  the  most 
effective.  It  is  often  said  that  this  self- 
assertion,  however  intense,  persistent, 
and  expanded,  will  have  but  a  slight 
and  not  a  permanent  e£fect  upon  public 
opinion,  unless  the  object  presented  to 
it  has  an  intrinsic  merit  of  its  own. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  Char- 
latans are  daily  amassing  immense  for- 
tunes by  nostrums  which  are  positively 
hurtfhl,  and  have  nothing  to  commend 
them  but  the  impudent  and  false  as- 
sertion of  the  vendors,  of  their  effica- 
cy. A  glance  at  the  daily  newspaper 
will  show  the  audacity  of  assertion  of 
the  various  candidates  for  public  favor. 
Whole  columns  of  advertisements,  for 
which  thousands  of  dollars  are  daily 
paid,  are  merely  repetitions,  line  after 
line,  in  emphatic  capitals,  set  off  with 
-platoons  of  marks  of  admiration,  of  the 


most  swelling  acQectives  and  intensest 
superlatives  of  excellence  applied  by  ad- 
vertisers to  themselves  and  their  wares. 
The  tact  of  the  daily  persistence  in  this 
costly  publicity  is  proof  enough  that  it 
pays.  The  shrewdest  tradesmen  in  the 
world  would  not  throw  their  thousands 
of  dollars  into  the  popular  newspaper 
current,  unless  sure  of  the  return  of  a 
hundredfold  in  the  enrichment  of  their 
peculiar  fields  of  enterprise.  A  more 
positive  evidence  is  given  in  the  solid 
structures  of  business  and  the  colossal 
fortunes  which  have  arisen  from  no 
more  solid  basis  than  pufib  of  self-asser- 
tion and  praise,  persistently  blown  but 
in  the  public  papers.  Our  people  evi- 
dently take  the  caterers  to  their  neces- 
sities or  pleasures  at  their  own  valua- 
tion, and  yield  unresistingly  their  favor 
to  tiiose  who  speak  for  themselves  in 
the  loudest  and  most  emphatic  words 
of  praise. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  dealer  in  tea,  sugar, 
broadcloth,  and  other  articles  of  mate- 
rial necessity,  who  speculate  ux>on  the 
public  readiness  to  agree  with  each 
man  who  is  bold  enough  to  publish  his 
self-praise.  Those  who  pretend  to  be 
teachers  of  the  people  proclaim  them* 
selves  what  they  are  not,  and  are  taken 
by  the  credulous  public  at  their  word. 
One  man,  by  the  mere  device  of  con- 
stantly publishing  his  name  with  the 
prefix  of  the  word  professor,  to  which 
he  is  indeed  entitled  in  one  sense,  as  a 
pretender,  though  not  in  its  technical 
meaning,  succeeds  in  passing  with  the 
public  for  a  prodigy  of  learning.  An- 
other has  so  much  more  confidence  in 
what  the  public  can  do  for  him  than 
what  with  his  unquestionable  ability  he 
could  do  for  himself,  that  instead  of 
cultivating  his  powers,  he  passes  most 
of  his  time  in  asserting  them  in  the  face 
of  the  public.  A  shrewd  observer  of 
life,  he  knows  the  value  of  publicity, 
and  loses  no  occasion  of  keeping  his 
name  before  the  popular  eye.  If  a  nat- 
ural opportunity  fails  to  offer,  he  in- 
geniously contrives  an  artificial  one,  so 
that  the  public  journals  are  never  long 
without  a  paragraph  or  an  extract  from 
a  letter  with  his  name  attached  in  fnlL 
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So  far  from  minding  a  scandal  or  a 
Mbel,  he  is  sospected  of  publishing  them 
occasionally  himself,  that  he  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  defence  in  the  news- 
papers. He  speculates  in  martyrdom, 
but  takes  care  that  the  self-sacrifice 
shall  be  so  small  as  to  be  largely  com- 
pensated by  the  public  sympathy.  He 
is  known  to  have  proToked  expulsion 
from  office  for  opinion's  sake,  when  he 
had  in  his  pocket  the  appointmoit  to  a 
place  of  more  dignity  and  better  salary. 
He  likes  the  pubUc  glory  of  a  yictim, 
but  is  sdll  more  fond  of  the  priyate 
comfort  of  the  fayorite.  He  contrives 
to  secure  both,  and  while  his  head  glows 
with  the  halo  of  the  martyr,  his  stomach 
expands  with  the  fulness  of  the  good 
liver. 

There  are  many  men,  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  iJl,  and  who,  without 
any  claim  whatever  on  the  popular  es- 
teem, have  reached  a  distinction  that  is 
due  entirely  to  publicity.  How  many 
in  our  large  cities  are  accepted  by  the 
populace  as  great  personages,  merely 
from  the  frequency  with  which  their 
names  appear  in  the  public  prints,  at- 
tached to  calls  for  meetings,  committees 
of  charitable  balls,  and  invitations  of 
distinguished  persons  to  dinner!  A  man 
need  but  be  diligent  in  signing  his  name, 
to  secure  his  admission  to  the  temple  of 
civic  Same, 

'Hie  impudence  backed  by  capacity  of 
which  Lady  Wortley  Montagu  spoke, 
is  no  less  illustrated  by  modem  life  than 
the  mere  sel^a88ertion  of  pretence.  The 
former  is,  moreover,  nothing  but  the  ex- 
hibition by  man  of  the  genuine  strength 
he  may  have ;  and  this  is  essential  not 
only  to  success,  but  almost  to  existence, 
in  the  present  artificial  state  of  society. 
The  race  is  to  the  swift  and  the  battle 
to  the  stroi^,  and  the  competitors  are 
so  numerous,  and  the  struggle  so  rude, 
that  it  behooves  eveiy  one  to  join  in  the 
rush  and  make  sure  of  his  footing,  or 
he  will  be  knocked  over  or  left  uncared 
for  in  the  rear. 

The  various  pursuits  of  life,  with  the 
universal  passion,  and  we  may  say  ne- 
cessity, for  wealth,  as  those  wants  of  man 
satisfied  only  by  purchasable  commod- 


ities have  so  greatly  increased,  are  now 
fdlowed  with  an  eagerness  and  an  ez- 
clusiveness  of  devotion  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  civilised  nations.  The 
modem  man  of  business — and  who  is 
not,  in  these  days,  a  man  of  business  I — 
whatever  may  be  his  craft,  is  that,  and 
nothing  else.  To  his  particular  voca- 
tion he  gives  himself  up  unreservedly. 
His  whole  time,  all  his  faculties  of 
body  and  mind,  his  sympathies  and 
affections,  are  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
one  object  of  his  life— the  squeezing 
out  of  his  particular  pursuit  the  most 
money  it  can  be  made  to  yield.  The 
very  type  of  his  organization  has  been 
modified  by  the  excess  and  one-sided- 
ness  of  his  activity.  His  head  has  be- 
come disproportionately  large  for  his 
body,  as  the  former  does  all  the  work, 
and  has  a  superfluity  of  the  exercise 
needed  for  development,  while  the  lat* 
ter  shrivels  from  want  of  it,  or  collapses 
from  a  deficiency  of  the  juices  of  nutri- 
tion in  consequence  of  a  weakened  di- 
gestion. The  forehead  nearly  blots  out, 
with  its  great  blank,  all  the  rest  of  the 
flace,  which  is  contracted  to  a  concen- 
trated expression  of  eagemess.  The 
skin  is  ^pinched,  complexionless,"  or 
tinged  yellow  with  bile.  The  expan- 
siveness  of  the  features,  the  fhlness  and 
succulence  of  the  fiesh,  and  the  clear 
raddiness  of  the  complexion,  which 
were  once  supposed  to  be  character- 
istic of  our  race,  no  longer  exist. 

Our  mental  and  moral  features  have 
undergone  a  corresponding  change.  The 
national  mind  has  become  sharp,  narrow, 
and  wedge-like,  having  lost  its  breadth 
and  expansiveness.  £ach  detail  of  life 
is  pursued  so  exclusively  throughout 
its  thin  length,  that  every  man's  career 
bears  to  the  general  q>ace  of  existence 
the  proportion  only  of  a  mathematical 
line.  'Hie  wants  of  man  have  so  in- 
creased in  number  and  degree,  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  separate  labor 
into  minute  subdivisions  to  supply 
them.  Thus  has  been  created  an  in- 
finity of  specialties,  each  one  of  which 
demands  Uie  utmost  and  exclusive  effort 
of  a  whole  life.  The  result  is,  that  the 
field  is  being  deeply  and  laboriously 
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ploughed^  but  each  man  is  hidden  from 
hiB  neighbor  by  the  fyurow  he  makes. 

Men  thus  become  isolated,  and  are 
so  greatly  and  exclnslTely  absorbed  by 
their  special  occnpationa,  that  they  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  disposition  for 
a  common  sympathy.  The  man  of  busi- 
neas  becomes  exdnsiYely  a  man  of  busi- 
ness; the  merchant  is  nothing  but  a 
meidiant,  and  the  lawyer  bat  a  lawyer. 
Society,  thns  necessarily  composed  of 
heterogeneous  elements,  is  only  kepi 
together  by  that  single  but  muTersal 
bond  of  union — money.  Qence  those 
graces  of  life  which  intellectual  culture 
and  a  refined  taste  giye,  are  wanting, 
for  they  are  only  to  be  fostered  by  hu- 
man oommnnicm  and  a  common  devo- 
tion, fi>r  which  our  isolated  men  of  busi- 
ness have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
time. 

Modem  business  makes  such  a  cease- 
less and  ezcessiye  demand  upon  the  at- 
tention, that  there  is  nothing  to  spare 
for  the  small  requirements  of  health  and 
the  amenities  of  existence.  In  fact,  the 
springs  of  life,  so  long  and  intensely  bent 
in  one  direction,  either  resist  or  break 
on  attempting  to  relax  them.  Retire- 
ment from  business,  which  was  once  the 
aim  of  every  one  engaged  in  it,  is  now 
no  longOT  a  chmshed  object  The  for- 
tune is  never,  but  ever  to  be,  made. 
There  are  none  who  are  so  busy  in 
making  money,  as  those  who  have  al- 
ready made  it,  and  the  hardest  at  work 
are  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  no 
need  of  it  They  have,  however,  need 
of;  and  cannot  live  without,  it  They 
may  build  mansions  in  the  country,  and 
delude  themselves  with  the  prospect  of 
enjoying  the  purity  and  beauty  of  na- 
ture. They  may  try  it,  but  will  soon 
turn  back  to  the  dingy  store  or  count- 
ing-house, or,  if  they  remain,  will  sink 
into  an  apoplectic  apathy,  or  be  driven 
to  madness ;  for  the  odor  of  the  flower, 
and  its  brilliancy,  seem  to  have  tibe 
stupefying  and  infririating  e£EiBcts  of 
sweet  smells    and  bright  colors  upon 


c«*tain  brute  animals.  The  man  of 
business  must  remain  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  bear  his  burthen  until  it  sinks 
him  into  the  grave.  He  cannot,  when 
his  back  has  beciune  stiffened  into  a 
permanent  arch,  beneath  the  load  of 
years,  stand  upright  and  look  into  the 
face  of  nature,  or  make  the  effort  with- 
out di^<»nting  the  structure. 

The  strain  on  the  physical  vigor  of 
man  is  so  great,  that  the  successful  com- 
petitor in  tiie  straggle  of  modern  life 
must  needs  have  a  constitution  of  iron. 
The  nerves  of  all  are  stretched  to  the 
last  point  of  tension,  and  give  way  at 
the  least  unexpected  shock.  Most  are 
disabled  in  the  course  of  the  race,  and 
the  few  who  reach  the  goal  are  so  ex- 
hausted as  to  be  incapable  of  enjoying 
the  prizes. 

It  would  seem  that  success  in  life,  ac- 
cording to  its  common  acceptation,  im- 
plies audadty — ^'VaiuUice,  touj^yrB  Vau- 
daee^  as  Mirabeau  said;  the  direction 
of  individual  efforts  into  a  narrow  but 
impetuous  and  ceaaelees  current;  the 
sacrifice  of  social  refinement  and  enjoy- 
ment, the  shrivelling  of  man^s  nature, 
from  which  all  its  succulence  and  joy- 
ousness  are  squeezed  out  in  the  couese 
of  its  passage  through  the  modem 
mechanism  for  getting  the  most  work 
out  of  each  human  being,  and  a  d#- 
mand  for  a  physical  strength  that  all 
attempt,  but  few  are  able  to  supply. 

it  seems  the  destiny  of  the  present 
race  of  Amflricans  sot  to  e^joy  life,  but 
to  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  those 
who  am  to  come  after  them.  All  be- 
lievers—-and  who  are  not  ? — in  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  their  race,  can,  haw- 
ever,  discern  the  promised  land  of  hi^ 
piness  in  the  future.  With  the  fUfil- 
ment  of  the  hope  of  democracy,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  such  a  difibdon 
of  culture  and  refinement  among  the 
peoi^e,  that  they  who  now  are  and 
must  henceforward  remain  the  judges, 
wiU  demand  something  more  than  a 
mere  obedience  to  the  laws  of  wealth. 
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JuuBS  Fatbe  said,*  in  the  LegiAlatiYe 
Chamber  of  Paris,  that  "France  had 
torn  np  the  Pope^g  encyclical  to  make 
cartridges  for  the  Chassepot  rifles : "  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  said  "  the  Catholic  na- 
tiona  of  the  earth  would  never  allow  the 
patrimony  of  St  Peter  to  pass,  after 
Joiorteen  centuries,  into  the  hands  of  any 
Boyereign,  be  that  soyereign  who  he 
may : "  and  Moustier,  Minister  of  Foreign 
AffiEdrs,  said, "  It  most  be  admitted  that 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See  there  were 
yery  good  reasons  for  distrosting  Italy.'' 

Here  it  is :  the  three  leading  minds 
of  Frahce  are  violently  at  variance 
about  the  city  of  Rome,  with  swords 
drawn  and  visors  down.  Thus  it  is  in 
France,  so  it  is  in  England,  so  in  Ger- 
Biany,  so  here :  no  two  leading  minds 
do  Gi  can  agree  about  it.  Meantime  the 
actual  fight  has  began  under  the  walls 
of  the  Holy  City  iteelf— the  city  where 
8t  Peter  and  Bt.  Paul  suffered  martyr- 
dom, the  city  wh&»  the  Church  of  Christ 
liiB  its  centre  and  head  now  these  four- 
teen centuries.  Let  us  look  into  this 
mo0t  curious  question. 

Garibaldi  has  struck  his  blow;  the 
battle  of  Montana t  has  been  fought: 
and  with  what  result?  "  The  Chassepot 
rifles  worked  to  a  charm  t  ^  t  Some  fif- 
teen thousand  Papal  and  French  tnx^ 
have  beaten  the  six  thousand  enthusi- 
astic, half-armed  followers  of  the  red- 
shirted  hero,  out  of  the  field ;  six  hun- 
dred wounded  and  dead  lie  upon  the  soil 
of  Rome,  alrtady  fisrtile  with  human 
blood;  and  their  leader  himsdf  is  a 
priwrner  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
Italy. 

*  London  Time$,  Deo.  3, 1867. 

t  Kovember  8, 1867. 
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But  a  shorfc  while  ago,'^  and  Rome 
was  in  a  state  of  siege.  Suiq>ense, 
doubt  hung  about  all  hearts :  all  were 
anxious,  all  waiting.  The  streets  were 
deserted,  the  shops  dull;  the  Pincian 
Hill  was  not  gay  with  crowds  of  pleas- 
ure^eekers,  listening  to  martial  misdc 
discoursing  festal  strains ;  nor  did  the 
Roman  noble  whisper  languid  com- 
pliment into  the  ears  of  the  expectant 
beauty.  All  was  hushed,  waiting,  ex- 
pectant The  Pope  himself,  now  old 
and  venerable,  tottering  toward  that 
bourne  to  which  all  go,  came  forth  into 
the  streets,  from  his  ecclesiastical  soli- 
tude, to  bless  the  soldiers  of  France, 
sent  to  protect  him  from  Uie  assault  of 
the  Italians  of  his  own  border.  It  was 
a  strange  sight,  this  white-haired,  placid 
old  man,  vicegerent  on  earth  of  Jesus 
x^  Kazareth,  who  said,  "  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,'' — to  see  this  head 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Chureh,  whose  num- 
bers exceed  all  other  Christian  sects,  thus 
standing  in  the  midst  of  armed  soldiecB 
of  a  strange  nation,  a^d  blessing  them, 
—asking  God  to  help  them  to  kill  the 
Italians,  who  were  mardiii^  on  Rome. 

And  for  what  were  they  marching  on 
Rome  t  Was  this  a  religious  war-— had 
these  mea  any  hatred  of  Pius  IX.  or  he 
of  them  f  None,  none.  And  why  were 
the  men  of  France,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  marching  on  Rome?  had  they 
any  quarrel  with  these  people  ?  None, 
none.  It  was  certainly  a  strange  spec- 
tacle. 

Mazzini  cries  to  the  Italian  people — 
"To  arms  I  Whatever  be  your  answer,  it 
is  final  To  be  or  not  to  be,  the  present 
hour  decides  your  &te."  t  This,  then,  is 

♦  Gotober,  1867. 
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the  end  ?  It  is  the  end  of  the  first  act 
of  one  of  those  tragedies  ivhich  man- 
kind has  been  perfonning  on  this  world- 
stage  now  these  thousands  of  years: 
bat  it  is  the  end  of  the  first  act  only. 

Rome  breathes  £reer ;  the  Pope  sits  at 
ease  again  in  the  chair  of  Si  Peter,  and 
the  seventy  cardinals,  all  dressed  in  scar- 
let, ride  forth  to  welcome  a  procession 
which  enters  the  gate  of  the  Holy  City. 
Are  these  pilgrims,  worshippers,  devout 
followers  of  Jesus,  come  to  see  and  bow 
before  the  first  Bishop  of  the  world? 
They  are  ragged,  barefoot,  wounded 
prisoners;  young  men  who  have  follow- 
ed and  fought  with  Qaribaldi,  march- 
ing between  files  of  Papalini  to  their 
prison  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Italians  fighting  and  killing  Italians- 
French  Catholics  brought  firom  France 
to  fight  and  kill  Italian  Catholics  on 
their  own  soil-— the  Pope  of  Rome  bless- 
ing one  set  of  Catholics,  curung  an- 
other,— ^if  any  good  Christians  can  get 
comfort  from  this  state  of  things,  and 
can  see  in  it  signs  of  universal  brother- 
hood, let  us  rejoice.  Is  this  the  end, 
then,  of  the  Roman  question  ?  Who  can 
teU? 

The  Roman  question  is  not  a  relig- 
ious question  at  all :  men  do  not  fight 
now  for  religion.  It  is  a  question  of 
t&rr^^cral  power— ot  the  right  and  power 
to  govern  and  tax  three  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Who  is  to  do  it?  Shallitbethe 
Pope,  or  shall  it  be  Victor  Emmanuel  ? 
To  understand  this  matter,  let  us  take  a 
swift  review  of  some  things  in  the  past 
centuries.  Imperial  Rome  ended  when 
Alaric  the  Goth  swept  with  his  wild 
hordes  down  firom  the  northern  moun- 
tains (iu  D.  410)  and  demanded  «i- 
trance  into  the  Imperial  City.  Where 
were  the  Gods  that  they  did  not  strike 
the  invader  dead  %  Where  were  they  I 
They  did  not  strike  him  dead,  and  the 
effete  but  astonished  nobles  of  the  proud 
old  city  were  in  despair.  They  sent  Ba- 
silius  to  him,  to  treat  for  terms — ^who 
took  high  ground,  and  declared  the  peo- 
ple would  fight  with  the  energy  of  de- 
spair. Alaric  laughed  at  his  threats, 
and  set  about  the  reduction  of  the  city. 
Within  the  walls  was  danger  and  with- 


out the  walls  was  danger.  Thousands 
of  slaves  of  all  nations  hated  their  mas- 
ters as  slaves  may,  and  welcomed  Alaric 
or  any  conqueror  who  promised  deliver- 
ance. They  opened  the  Salarian  gate 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  wild 
tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia  fiowed 
in  like  a  wave.  They  put  the  torch  to 
the  dty  to  light  them  to  prey  and  to 
show  them  plunder,  and  for  three  days 
and  three  nights  ^e  flame  swept  all 
before  it— pUlared  palace,  marble  bath, 
statue,  column,  templa  But  fire  was  not 
the  worst ;  a  wild  soldiery  and  a  brutal 
populace  glutted  their  vengeance,  and 
rioted  in  the  ruin  of  the  noble,  the  rich, 
and  the  great.  Thousands  fied,  and  the 
shores  of  Afirica  to  the  very  gates  of 
Constantinople  were  crowded  with  de- 
spairing fugitives.  The  down&ll  of 
Rome  had  come,  and  men  thought  it 
was  the  beginning  of  the  final  catas- 
trophe. 

Augustus  boasted  that  he  found  the 
city  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble. 
From  the  days  of  Alaric,  Rome  has 
been  a  ruin  mighty  and  fearfuL  It  is  a 
ruin  to-day.    . 

But  since  that  day  another  Empire 
has  sprung  up  amidst  this  ruin,  not  leas 
mighty  or  less  wonderful  than  the  Em« 
pire  of  the  sword.  Nineteen  centuries 
ago,  appeared  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  car* 
pentefs  son.  He  taught  that  God  was 
the  FaJOhor  of  men,  not  their  tyrant ;  that 
men  were  brothers,  and  should  29M  one 
another, — but  all  know  what  Jeens 
taught  and  few  follow  it.  The  poor 
and  the  suffering  were  the  first  disciples 
of  the  new  religion,  and  they  carried  it 
to  Rome.  It  was  welcomed  there  only 
by  the  poor  and  i^Q  suffering,  but  it 
gained  strength  and  increased,  so  that 
it  became  dangerous  and  intolerable  to 
tiie  noble  and  the  great  The  first  per- 
secution under  Nero  (a.  d.  64)  was  in- 
t^ided  to  extirpate  the  Christians,  and 
in  it  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  put  to 
death.  Then  came  the  second  persecu- 
tion by  Domitian,  and  the  third  by  Tra- 
jan, and  the  fourth  by  Adrian,  and  the 
fifth  by  Septimus  Severus,  and  the  sixth 
by  Maximiu/and  the  seventh  byDedus, 
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and  tlie  eighth  by  Yalerian,  and  the  ninth 
by  Anielian,  and  the  tenth  by  Diocledan, 
and  then  the  Bmperor  Constantine  be- 
came a  Christian,  and  decreed  this  despis- 
ed religion  to  be  the  religion  of  Imperial 
Rome  (A.  i>.  825).  Then  the  OhristianB 
gained  in  strength  and  power,  and  in 
the  year  606  Phocas,  Emperor  of  the 
East,  acknowledged  Boniface,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  to  be  supreme  Papa  or  Pope,  and 
the  papal  theory  became  a/a(^.  The 
next  step  is  to  the  temporal  power, 
which  did  not  attach  to  the  Popedom 
nntU  the  year  756.  These  centmjes 
were  periods  of  rapine  and  bloodshed, 
and  Italy  was  mostly  in  a  state  of  an- 
archy. In  this  year,  756,  B^ng  Pepin  of 
France  donated  Rome,  Itayenna,  and  the 
Exarchate  to  the  See  of  St  Peter,  and 
founded  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popes,  which  has  existed  to  this  day. 
It  is  the  temporal  power  which  now  oon- 
Yolses  all  Italy,  all  Europe,  and  fixes 
the  eyes  of  millions  in  America.  And 
yet  what  is  this  coveted  temporal  pow- 
er! It  consists  in  goyeming  a  little 
domain,  some  two  hondred  and  eighty 
miles  long,  and  a  hundred  and  forty 
broad,  extending  from  the  rirer  Po  to 
Monte  Oircello,  from  Ancona  to  Ciyita- 
Yecchia.  The  whole  of  this  ecclesias- 
tical empire  is  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Indiana,  but  about  it  all  Europe  is  in  a 
turmoil ;  about  it  the  whole  Christian 
world  is  in  excitement  between  fear  and 
hope.  Its  capital  is  the  gray  and  grim 
old  ruin  called  "The  City  of  Rome," 
with  its  churches,  its  palaces,  its  mu- 
seums, and  its  paralyzed  people  of  Bome 
two  hundred  thousand  ItaUaa  souls.* 
Among  them,  howerer,  is  a  striking 
class,  called  "  religious  persons,"  as  fol- 
lows:! 

1  Pope;  9  Archbbhops;  58  Bishops ; 
16,905  Secular  Clergy ;  21,415  men  of 
TSiious  religious  orders ;  8,000  women 
of  Tarious  religious  orders :  amounting 
in  all  to  nigh  50,000  adult  persons  in  a 
population  of  about  8,000,000  (the  Pa- 
pal States) ;  that  is,  one  able-bodied 
man  or  woman  in  erery  fifty  or  sixty  is 


•  In  1867»  215,579. 
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a  **  religious  person,"  and  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  labors  of  the  rest  who  are 
not  religious  in  this  sense.  To  this  fifty 
thousand,  the  conimand  of  the  ^^tem- 
poralities "  and  the  right  to  tax  is  im- 
portant. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  fifty  thousand  described  as  ^^re- 
ligious persons,"  does  not  imply  that 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  Rome  are  irre- 
ligious, but  only  that  those  make  relig- 
ion their  sole  business.  Now,  *'doth 
not  the  ox  low  for  his  fodder,  and  the 
ass  know  his  master's  crib  9 "  It  is  sure- 
ly reasonable  that  they  should  be  most 
solicitous  for  the  means  by  which  they 
liye, — and  let  no  other  religious  persons 
condemn  them ;  they  are  no  worse  and 
no  better  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  taxes  *  drawn 
from  iiie  Papal  Stat^  amounts  to  14,- 
458,825  scudi,t  and  out  of  these  taxes 
the  derotees  of  the  Church,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  obtain  but  a  frugal  sub- 
eistenoe.  These  taxes  are  but  $4.27 1  to 
each  inhabitant,  while  those  of  France 
are  oyer  $10,  those  of  England  over 
$11,  and  ^ose  of  New  York  dty  oyer 
$25.  The  hardship  of  the  case,  if  it  be 
considered  a  hardship,  conmsts  in  the 
working  and  prodnctiye  population  be- 
ing obliged  to  support  this  non-working 
and  unproductiye  class.  But  I  doubt 
if  the  body  of  the  working  people  do 
consider  it  a  hardship,  though,  poUtio- 
ally  and  economically,  it  is  a  &tal  mia- 
take  which  steadily  and  surely  under- 
mines ;Hgor  and  paralyzes  industry. 

Poor  old  man,  Pio  Nino,  Pope  of 
Rome,  Ck>d's  yic^^erent  on  eiurth,  one  of 
the  most  benignant  and  weakest  of  men, 
— ^it  was  a  fatal  day  which  made  thee 
from  a  simple  holy  priest  into  an  insig- 
nificant temporal  prince,  to  be  hence- 
forth an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
some  astute  AntoneUi  or  some  grasping 
Napoleon  I  Pious  Catholics  blame  thee, 
8C(^2ng  heretics  hate  thee,  because  thy 
little  kingdom  is  eaten  up  by  an  army 
of  lazy  ecclesiastics  and  useless  mem- 
bers of  society ;  and  they  foigot  that 

•  In  I860.    The  London  Ntwt  says,  in  1861  it 
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thon  hast  neither  the  heart,  nor  the 
head,  nor  the  hand,  to  reform  an  abuse 
which  exists  in  the  yery  blood  and 
nerves  of  the  body  politic.  As  we  ask 
for  tolerance,  let  us  be  tolerant ;  as  we 
pray  for  forgiveness,  let  ns  forgive ;  as 
we  are  weak,  let  ns  consider  another's 
weakness.  Let  us  remembw  that  these 
fifty  thousand  priests,  monks,  and  nans 
have  been  educated  in  this  fidth  and 
life,  have  devoted  their  years  to  tiie 
religious  profession,  that  they  are  many 
of  them  old,  and  incapable  of  other 
duty,  that  they  are  utterly  poor  except 
for  the  help  of  the  Pope,  and  that  they 
have  through  a  thousand  years  come  to 
be  a  part  of  the  blood  and  nerves  of  the 
Roman  State;  and  then  remembering 
that  the  Pope  loves  many  of  these  men 
and  women,  that  many  are  old  Mends 
and  relations,  that  all  belong  to  his 
sacred  class—remembering  these  things, 
shall  we  wonder  that  he  holds  by  his 
temporalities,  that  he  cannot  relinquish 
them,  and  that  he  allows  Cardinal  An- 
tonelli  to  fight  for  them  with  carnal 
men  and  to  ask  the  aid  of  Napoleon's 
Chassepot  rifles  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  reform  a  State,  it  is 
not  a  simple  thing  to  change  a  '*  Socie- 
ty "  which  has  been  growing  a  thousand 
years:  you  cannot  multiply  your  sec- 
ond and  third  terms  togeth^  and  divide 
by  the  first,  and  get  your  answer.  There 
is  nothing  more  complex,  more  incom- 
pr^ensible,  more  unmanageable,  more 
obdurate,  than  an  old,  fixed,  hardened! 
society,  with  its  cust(Hns,  its  beliefe,  its 
vices,  and  its  indifferences. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  that  this  day  nine  of 
ten  of  pious  Catholics  the  world  through, 
would  submit,  if  not  rejoice,  to  see  the 
temporal  power  ended ;  they  know  that 
the  Church  would  bet^old  stronger  in 
the  hearts  of  the  fiiithfal  if  this  miser- 
able bu^ess  of  "governing  Rome** 
was  obliterated ;  they  would  pour  out 
of  their  wealth  and  of  their  poverty  to 
sustain  the  Holy  Father  in  his  usual 
splendor  and  to  continue  St.  Peter's  in 
its  impressive  magnificence.  It  is  safe, 
too,  to  say  that  even  Louis  Napoleon 
would  be  glad  to  drop  the  vexed  busi- 
ness of  keeping  the  Head  of  the  Church 


in  his  chair,  if  he  knew  how  to  do  ii 
without  perilling  his  own  seat ;  but  nei- 
tiier  he,  nor  pious  Catholics,  nor  Pio 
Nino  himself,  can  see  how  it  is  to  be 
done.  That  it  will  be  done,  there  is 
not  a  doubt ;  but  when  and  how — who 
knows! 

The  money-question  will  settle  this 
temporal  busineas,  as  it  does  most 
things,  if  the  world  can  hove  patience. 
It  appears  that  the  expendituras  of  the 
Papal  States  are  yearly  greater  than  the 
receipts  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million 
to  a  million  of  dollars.  It  appears  that 
the  debt  already  is  about  $100,000/)0e,* 
and  that  the  Pope  is  in  the  market  for 
a  loan  which  nobody  will  lend.  It  ap* 
pears  that  the  givings  of  the  poor  ai^ 
fiuthAil,  in  the  Bhxpe  of  Peter's-peooe, 
amount  to  about  $1,500,000  a  year  t — 
amply  adequate,  one  can  see,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Holy  Father  as  spiritual 
Head  of  the  Church,  but  totally  inade- 
quate to  his  wants  as  a  temporal  prince. 
In  fhct,  the  Pope  is  a  bankrupt;  and 
the  serious  question  is,  how  he  can  get 
relief?  This  last  attack  upon  him  has 
added  to  his  heavy  load,  and  i^o  will 
lighten  it  t 

Between  tke  years  when  Pope  Gre- 
gory sent  the  ke3r3  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
dire  to  Charles  Martel,  and  asked  pio- 
tection  against  the  Longobards,  and  the 
day  when  Pope  Pius  bowed  his  head  to 
a  man  he  despised,  and  a^ed  protection 
against  that  fanatic  Garibaldi,  what  a 
strange  history  I  It  is  not  to  be  told 
here ;  but  a  figure  or  two  rises  in  that 
shadowy  past  a^d  demands  our  atten- 
ticm.  Let  me  first  make  a  statement: 
It  is  the  universal  theory  of  Christen- 
dom that  the  q>iritual  is  the  superior 
of  the  temporal;  it  is  the  univecsal 
practioe  of  Christendom  to  make  the  tem- 
poral lord  of  the  spiritual :  that  is  the 
difference  between  tiieory  and  practice. 
Eyerywheie  the  Church  is  servant  and 
subordinate  to  the  State— everywhere 
except  in  Rome;  everywhere  the  Bre- 
late  is  less  than  the  Prince.  It  was  not 
always  so.     The  iime  was  when   the 
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Pope  of  Rome  was  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords.  From  the  fifth  century 
to  the  elerentli  the  Ghnrcb  grew  in 
power  and  gained  in  influence.  Men 
love  to  call  those  '^dark  ages;"  bnt 
tiiey  were  ages  of  Faith^  times  when 
men  belieyed  that  a  Choroh  was  God- 
fbonded,  and  that  **  it  '^  in  some  mys- 
terious and  incomprehensible  way  knew 
the  mind  of  Qod  and  iAie  secrets  of  des- 
tiny. Then  they  belieyed  that  the  Chnrch 
ipoke  the  voice  of  God,  and  that  the 
Pope  had  the  power  to  bless  or  cnrse  as 
God  might  were  He  on  earth :  Vox  dei 
Toct  cUriei  might  haye  been  the  ecclesias- 
tical motto  then,  in  contrast  to  the  tox 
dei  WM  popuU  of  to-day. 

Bat  in  the  year  1078  arose  a  man  who 
made  the  yague  theory  of  the  Church  a 
hard  fiict.  This  man  was  Hildebrand, 
the  carpenter's  son  of  Boano,  known  as 
Gregory  YIL  This  great  man  was  not 
only  a  man  of  ideas,  but  a  man  (3^  force 
to  pat  those  ideas  into  life.  Before  his 
day,  the  Oharch  in  yarioas  ways  had 
asserted  her  right  to  appoint  Bishops 
and  to  rule  the  consdonces  and  the  ac- 
tions of  kings.  Bat  kings  held  the 
sword  in  their  hands,  and  they  appoint- 
ed Bishops  and  sold  benefices  right  and 
left,  when  they  wanted  money.  Cor- 
raption  in  the  Church  then  k^  pace 
with  cormption  in  the  Coort,  and 
bishop  and  priest  alike  were  a  scandal 
to  men.  Gregory  determined  that  these 
things  should  be  reformed.  He  grap- 
pled the  gigantic  eyils  in  the  person  of 
the  c(»Tnpt  and  licentious  Henry  lY, 
Bmperor  of  Germany.  He  declared  the 
Spiritual  to  be  master  of  the  Temporal 
The  struggle  was  fierce.  Henry  called 
his  bishops  and  priests  together  at 
Worms  (a.  d.  1076)  and  deposed  Greg- 
ory. Gregory  called  a  council  at  Rome 
and  excommiraicated  Henry,  declared 
his  crown  forfeit,  and  commanded  his 
subjects  to  abandon  him.  The  disaf- 
fected did  abandon  him.  The  Emperor 
saw  himself  deserted  and  in  danger :  he 
crossed  the  Alps  in  the  dead  of  winter 
to  bow  his  head  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope. 
For  three  days  he  stood  at  the  gates  of 
the  Pope's  castle,  with  bare  head  and 
bare  feet,  supplicating  admission.    The 


temjpordl  had  gone  down  before  the 
tpiriiudl,  and  the  theory  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Church  was  at  last  a 
fact 

Of  course  it  did  not  remain  so.  The 
contest  was  for  power.  Gregory  was  a 
Statesman  as  well  as  a  Churchman,  and 
aspired  to  rule  the  world:  which  the 
temporal  princes  of  the  Empire  were 
ready  to  resist,  and  did  resist.  We  can- 
not follow  out  this  most  interesting 
8truggl«— liow  the  riyal  Masters  carried 
on  the  contest  and  indulged  in  mutual 
excommunications,  until  at  last  the  Em- 
peror got  possession  of  the  Holy  City 
and  put  his  own  Pope  upon  the  throne. 
The  Spiritual  then  went  down  before 
the  Temporal ;  but  the  Spiritual  had 
made  and  established  a  fact  and  a  pre- 
cedent, which  has  neyer  yet  been  aban- 
doned. And  why  should  it  be  9  If  the 
Church  is  the  "  yoice  of  €k)d  "  on  earth, 
and  if  the  Pope  is  God's  yicegerent, 
why  do  not  men  obey  liim  t  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  do  not 

There  haye  existed— so  deyout  Catho- 
lics say— two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
successors  of  St  Peter ;  but  just  how  so 
many  can  be  counted  it  were  idle  to 
inquire.  Among  them  haye  been  some 
of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  of 
men,  some  of  the  wisest  and  some  of  the 
weakest.  Peter  was  a  poor  fisherman 
of  Galilee,  who  liyed  by  the  labor  of  his 
hands,  who  wore  sackcloth,  and  proba- 
bly could  neither  read  nor  write ;  but 
he  had  the  royal  heart  and  the  diyine 
soul  to  feel  and  know  the  diyine  truths 
of  Christ  Jesus  and  to  preach  them  in 
the  ears  of  men. 

Think  what  has  grown  out  of  the 
simple  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  sim- 
ple life  of  Peter  I  The  most  stupendous, 
the  most  complex,  the  most  mysterious 
madune  which  has  eyer  been  deyised  to 
dominate  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men« 
Logically  it  may  be  shown  that  a  priest 
or  a  bishop  or  a  pope  is  no  wiser  than 
other  men,  and  that  a  whole  council  of 
them  know  no  more  of  the  mystery  of 
Gk)d  than  a  council  of  other  men:— 
though  this  has  been  done  a  thousand 
times,  yet  it  does  not  shake  the  stu- 
pendous edifice.    Steadily,  persistently, 
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indefatigably,  U  woTka  on  and  on,  and 
its  miflfiionaries  and  agents  occupy  ey- 
cry  yantage-ground  and  maintain  their 
right  to  rale  the  souls  of  men. 

The  present  successor  of  Peter  is  now 
seyenty-fiye  years  old,  and  is  as  much  a 
part  of  this  stupendous  machine  as  the 
poorest  brother  of  alL  But  contrast  him 
with  the  poor  fsherman  of  Galilee.  He 
is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  pontlfT  for 
two  hundred  millions  of  souls.  His 
palace  of  the  Vatican  is  a  yast  museum 
of  literature  and  art — is  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and  to  contain 
some  twelye  thousand  different  apart- 
ments. His  palace  on  the  Quirinal  is 
also  superb,  and  here  this  lonely  old 
man  liyes — lonely  in  a  crowd.  He  is  sur- 
rounded with  men ;  he  has  men-maids, 
men-cooks,  men-sweepers;  no  woman 
penetrates  the  sacred  mystery  of  his 
chamber;  he  is  forbidden  the  charms 
of  woman's  loye,  he  has  no  child  to  loye 
or  to  hope  for,  none  to  loye  him.  He 
has  coachmen,  cupbearers,  jesters,  es- 
quires, chamberlains,  guards,  and  he  has 
a  confessor  I  What  sins  has  the  Head 
of  the  Church  to  confess  ?  What  money 
would  we  not  pay  for  a  transcript  of 
those  confessions  ?  He  is  mysteriously 
guarded,  he  eats  alone;  through  all 
these  centuries  there  has  been  danger 
of  death  by  poison ;  he  tastes  not  until 
some  less  sacred  mouth  has  tasted  first, 
not  eyen  the  holy  wafer  of  the  sacra* 
ment.  He  is  not  sure  of  the  loye  of  his 
own  people,  indeed  he  fears  that  ex- 
cept with  Fi'ench  bayonets  he  would  be 
toppled  from  his  throne;  his  treasury 
is  empty,  his  States  are  slipping  away, 
his  own  bosom  Mends  cannot  be  trust- 
ed; and  there  are  hungry  aspirants 
waiting  anxiously  for  him  to  drop  into 
the  graye.  And  then  there  is  Cardinal 
AntonelH.  If  the  Pope  is  not  the  most 
miserable  man  in  Rome,  it  is  because 
his  serene  soul  rests  firmly  upon  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  because  he  belieyes 
that  whateyer  is,  is  right. 

Yet  the  Pope  is  a  power  in  the  world, 
the  Church  is  a  unit,  and  is  mysterious 
and  mighty.  He  wields,  or  rather  he 
represents,  that  power.  At  the  yery 
time  (June,  1887)  when  Louis  Napoleon 


was  calling  toge&er  his  kings  and 
dukes,  to  sustain  his  glory  and  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  tiie  Parisian  shopkeepers, 
Pio  Nino  was  gathering  from  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  his  bishops  and  priests 
to  commemorate  the  death  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  to  sustain  his  glory,  and 
to  fill  his  empty  purse.  What  process 
sions  they  had  I  What  displays  of  sol- 
diers and  priests — ^what  cardinal  priests 
and  cardinal  deacons  and  cardinal  bbh- 
ops  in  mitres  and  copes  1  What  Con- 
seryators  of  Rome,  and  prince  assist- 
ants t  What  gorgeous  pluses,  and  pur- 
ple yelyets,  what  gold  and  jewels  and 
waxlights  and  fanfaronade,  who  can 
tell  1  When  the  Pope  goes  in  State  to 
the  yast  Church  of  St.  Peter's  on  Easter 
Sunday,  fifty  different  kinds  of  officials, 
arrayed  in  raiment  of  purple  and  gold, 
march  with  him,  and  thousands  of  sol- 
diers carrying  swords  and  guns  march 
with  them,  and  for  what  ?  To  call  to 
mind  the  entrance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
into  Jerusalem  riding  on  an  ass  I  That 
the  festiyal  was  not  without  good  and 
pecuniary  results,  let  us  read  from  the 
reports  of  the  day : 

"The  foreign  bishops  haye  brought 
the  Pope  some  munificent  presents. 
Their  donations  in  money  alone  amount 
to  l,500j000  crowns,  or  7,600,000  francs, 
and  their  other  gifts  are  of  great  yalue. 
Cardinal  Mathieu,  Archbishop  of  Besan- 
^on,  has  presented  him  with  an  osten- 
soir  seyeral  feet  high,  and  haying  its 
massiye  gold  disc  enriched  with  dia- 
monds and  rubies  of  rare  brilliancy. 
The  bishops  of  Canada  haye  brought  a 
work  of  art  in  the  shape  of  a  sUyer  ship, 
with  eyery  detail  beautifully  executed. 
The  ballast  of  this  costly  toy  is  com- 
posed of  gold  nuggets,  and  each  of  the 
cabins  contains  a  neap  of  gold-money 
from  a  different  country.  The  masts 
and  cordage  are  gaily  dressed  with 
bank-notes  of  eyery  color,  and  from 
eyery  country  in  the  world.  A  yery 
old  Bishop  sought  an  audience  of  the 
Holy  Father,  leaning  on  a  large  thick 
staff.  Monsignor  Pacca,  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  told  him  that  he  must  first 
lay  his  staff  aside,  as  the  etiquette  of 
the  Court  did  not  permit  of  his  carry- 
ing it  into  the  Pope's  presence.  The 
Bishop  claimed  exemption  from  the 
rule,  and  the  Pope  hearing  what  was 
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on,  ordared  him  to  be  admittod. 
disgly  ho  appeored  befi>ro  the 
Holy  Fauier,  and,  rendering  his  hom- 
age, stated  that  hU  diocese  was  so  poor, 
he  had  nothing  to  bring  him  but  his 
stick.  This  the  Pope  took  in  his  hand 
and  foand  very  heaTy,  on  which  he 
looked  at  it  more  closely,  and  peroeired 
that  it  was  formed  of  solid  g^d.  The 
Archbishop  of  Hezioo  has  sent  the 
Holy  Father  80,000  crowns,  and  an  Eng- 
lish Bishop  has  presented  nim  with  the 
large  sum  of  £100,000  sterling.  The 
American  Bishops  are  said  to  be  bring- 
ing an  eoormoos  tribute.''  * 

The  Pope's  army  is  a  strange  fact.  It 
consists  of  twenty-five  thousand  t  men, 
who  must  be  paid  and  fed  from  the 
poor  Exchequer  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  What  is  it  for  t  to  walk  in 
these  processions  and  to  guard  the 
Holy  Father,  against  whom  t  It  seems 
certain  that  the  command  given  to  Pe- 
ter, not  to  fight  with  his  sword,  has  not 
come  down  to  his  successor.  This  farce 
—or  is  it  a  tragedy  f — of  an  army  is 
only  a  part  of  the  complex  and  oigan- 
Ized  machinery  which  has  througy  all 
these  centuries  grown  up  about  the 
Head  of  the  Church :  it  is  useless  to 
protect  him  against  the  Italians,  it  is 
too  large  for  pageantry,  and  it  cannot 
be  got  rid  o^  so  long  as  the  political 
machine  is  intertwined  with  the  sptrit- 
oaL  Possibly  it  may  be  sustained,  for 
we  learn  from  a  French  journal,  that  in 
one  town  of  France  are  seven  old  maids, 
poor  but  devout,  who  have  combined 
their  savings  for  ''  the  keep  of  one  Pon- 
tifical Zouave  for  a  year." 

There  has  been  an  Imperial  Rome, 
there  has  been  an  Ecclesiastical  Rome, 
and  there  is — a  Ruin.  But  it  is  a  ruin 
upon  whose  time-eaten  walls  are  written 
two  amazing  histories.  Of  Imperial 
Rome  nothing  need  be  written  here. 
Ecclesiastical  Rome  grew  up  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  for  centu- 
ries was  a  marvel.  The  lowest  point 
of  population  of  the  City  was  at  the 
close  of  the  8th  century,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed there  were  in  it  but  18,000  inhab- 
itants.   It  revived  under  the  power  of 

*  Patl  Mall  Ouette. 
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the  Popes  until,  ki  the  16th  or  17th  een- 
turiee,  it  readied  its  seooad  glory.  Let 
us  look  at  this.  The  infln«ice  of  Chris- 
tianity,  or  the  power  of  the  Chui^,  be- 
casM  such  as  to  bring  the  Emperor  of 
Genaany  across  the  snowy  Alps,  an  ab- 
ject supi^iant  to  the  feet  of  the  Pope. 
Then  the  frantic  Cuiaticism  of  the 
Crusades  f<»  a  century  and  a  half  mov- 
ed all  EurqM,  complicated  its  pieties, 
and  changed  its  modes  of  thought  and 
worlc  But  it  gave  more  and  more 
power  and  influence  to  the  Church,  for 
it  was  a  fimaticism  to  redeem  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  frt>m  the  hands  of  the  Mus- 
lim. Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
lives  were  lost,  millions  upon  millions 
of  money  spent,  and  yet  the  Holy  Sep^ 
ukhre  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Muslim 
still!  During  all  the  poiod  of  the 
Crusades,  while  the  Church  gained  in 
influence  and  the  system  was  more  and 
more  perfecting  itself,  Rome  did  not 
gain  in  wealth  or  splendor— rather  she 
went  toward  decay.  Then  a  happy 
thought  came  into  the  mind  of  the 
good  Pope  Boniikee  YIH.  He  conceiv'- 
ed  the  idea  of  a  great  Festival  which 
should  attract  the  piety  and  the— mon- 
ey of  the  Faithfiil  to  B(Nne.  Why  not) 
Has  not  a  holy  dtf  always  done  this  t 
^-is  it  not  done  now  in  Japan  and  in 
Meccah  and  in  Thibet  f— whenever  peo- 
ple have  a  holy  city,  do  not  they  love  to 
visit  it  ?  He  proclaimed  abroad  to  all 
the  world,  that  a  great  and  holy  Festival 
should  be  had  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
to  which  all  good  people  were  invited 
to  come,  and  that  all  who  did  come 
should  have  such  ^  indulgences  "  as  are 
granted  to  the  good  in  a  holy  time. 
They  came  in  crowds,  by  thousands  and 
thousands,  so  that  it  was  computed  that 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1800,  a  mil- 
lion strangers  crowded  the  streets  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  City.  It  was  a  lucky 
thought:  they  came;  they  saw  the 
Father ;  they  worshipped  on  the  sacred 
ground  where  Peter  and  Paul  had  died ; 
they  brought  money  in  their  hand  and 
laid  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar ;  so  that 
priests  in  sacred  garments,  with  holy 
rakes  in  their  hands,  wore  forced  to 
stand  day  and  night,  to  rake  in  these 
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fi^e-will  ofierings,  poured  like  a  flowing 
river  into  the  treasary  of  the  Ghxuch. 
It  was  a  Buccefis,  it  was  a  holy  time,  it 
was  an  hour  of  generous  sacrifice  and 
outspoken  lore ;  men  forgot  their  feuds, 
their  selfishnesses,  their  narrow  oares, 
and  believed  they  were  doing  God  s^t- 
ice.  It  was  a  time  of  giving  and  bless- 
ing; the  Church  loved  her  children; 
she  forgave  them  their  sins — ^for  how 
could  she  help  it?  It  was  a  time  of 
com  and  wine  and  oil;  her  valleys 
dropped  fatness.  It  was  a  feast  of  M 
things,  of  wine  upon  the  lees,  of  wine 
well  refined. 

But  the  Festival  of  Pope  Bonifiice 
ended,  as  all  things  end,  and  the  good 
people  went  home  with  their  sins  for- 
given ;  the  Church  was  rich  with  mon- 
ey, and  all  was  well.  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate truth,  that  about  no  treasury,  not 
even  that  of  the  Holy  See,  is  there  any 
thing  of  that  perennial  virtue  which 
made  the  old  widow's  oil-cruse  so  de- 
sirable. Treasuries  do  become  exhaust- 
ed, and  that  of  the  Holy  See  is  no  ex- 
ception. What  was  to  be  done?  It 
was  not  in  human  nature  to  wait  an- 
other hundred  years  to  reap  another 
rich  harvest — ^not  if  it  could  be  reaped 
sooner.  It  must  be  tried,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  every  twenty-fifth  year 
such  a  free  interchange  of  the  carnal 
and  the  spiritual  should  take  place.  It 
did  take  place,  and  the  treasury  was 
again  and  again  filled,  and  thankfdl 
hearts  were  lightened  as  the  Church 
forgave  those  sins  which  had  seemed 
such  a  heavy  burden.  But,  alas  for  poor 
human  nature  I  moderation  is  no  more 
certainly  found  in  the  bosom  of  a  Car- 
dinal or  a  Pontiff  than  in  the  heart  of  a 
stock-broker.  They  could  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  Festivals:  there  seemed 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  times 
and  periods  for  this  divine  forgiveness. 
If  it  was  right  to  sell  Indulgences  at  all, 
and  if  the  Church  needed  money  all  the 
time,  why  not  seU  them  all  tke  time — 
perpetually,  freely  ?  So  it  was  decreed. 
But  nothing  in  this  world  goes  smooth- 
ly. Up  started  in  Germany  (about  1517) 
a  monk,  one  Martin  Luther,  who  cried 
out  that  this  thing  was  a  scandal  and 


an  indignity  and  a  ooirupiion,  and  fliat 
it  ought  to  oease,  and  that  it  should 
cease.  He  was  one  of  those  violent  and 
daring  reformers  who  would  not  be 
quiet,  would  not  let  things  go,  would 
not  rest  in  his  bed ;  he  did  not  stay  his 
voice  or  his  hand,  and  he  got  princes 
and  dukes  on  his  side,  for  there  was  a 
political  question  in  it  and  a  pecuniary 
one ;  and  at  last  the  power  of  the  Churcii 
was  successfully  resisted,  so  that  from 
that  day  she  has  been  somewhat  Bhom 
of  strength.  Since  that  day  the  Pope 
has  been  subject  to  some  indignities^ 
and  Rome  has  not  escaped.  During 
the  great  French  Revolution  she  was 
declared  a  part  of  France,  to  be  called 
Depart&meat  du  Tibrey  and  the  audacioua 
Corsican  carried  off  the  Pope,  compel- 
ling him  to  crown  him  Emperor  in 
Ttaia.  Still  the  Church  lives  on,  in 
spite  of  corruption,  in  spite  of  argu- 
ment, in  spite  of  obloquy,  in  spite  of 
Corsican,  and  in  spite  of  revolutionists ; 
and  to-day  devoted  men  and  devoted 
women  go  forth  &om  her  bosom  to 
Christianize  the  world,  to  heal  the  sick^ 
to  buiy  the  dead,  to  care  for  the  wound- 
ed, as  th^  did  a  thousand  years  ago. 
The  holy  spark  never  dies,  and  this 
stupendous  machine  does  not  quench  it. 

To  this  palmy,  this  Festival  period 
belong  the  churches,  4Jie  palaces,  the 
pictures  of  Rome.  Out  of  the  money 
poured  into  Rome  by  these  pious  pil- 
grims, sprang  the  churches,  the  palaces^ 
and  l^e  pictures  which  all,  Protestants 
and  Catholics  alike,  so  long  to  see. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  churches  open 
their  doors  for  the  people  of  Rome  to 
enter  and  worship  God ;  among  them 
St  Peter's,  St.  Paul's,  Sta.  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin,  Santa  Croce,  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  and  St  John  Lateran  are  most 
conspicuous.  St  Peter's  is  a  miohtt 
DOHB.  Externally  it  is  a  failure  and  a 
disappointment  And  it  is  only  when 
standing  lost  in  the  vastness  of  the  great 
arch  that  one  can  begin  to  feel  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  work  or  can  appreciate  the 
daring  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Yet  few  ever  enter  this  or  any  of  these 
churches  to  worship  God.  They  are 
never  filled  except  at  some  great  spec- 
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tade.  Then,  howeyer,  when  vast  crowds 
throng  its  recesses  and  gas  flames  along 
its  great  dome,  and  the  swelling  sounds 
of  music  come  upon  the  ear,  the  most 
obdurate  skeptic  cannot  resist  the  mysi- 
teriotis  inflnences  of  the  place  and  the 
hoar.  But  St.  Petals  was  not  built  in 
a  day.  Connnenced  by  Nicholas  V.  in 
the  year  1450,  it  was  not  completed 
until  the  year  1780 ;  and  it  is  believed 
to  have  cost  more  than  forty-seven  mil- 
Eons  of  dollars,  the  contributions  of 
pious  Catholics  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth. 

The  art  of  Rome  is  distinctly  due  to 
t!ie  money  of  these  pilgrims,  as  well  as 
to  the  piety  of  the  age.  Without  their 
contributions  we  should  have  had  no 
Raffiielle,  no  Correg^o,  no  Domenichino, 
no  Guido;  or  if  they  had  lived  and 
painted,  their  genius  would  not  have* 
had  such  ample  room,  could  not  have 
attempted  such  wonderAil  flights.  The 
Vatican  is  rich  with  the  splendor  of 
genius,  and  the  palaces  Barberini,  Pam- 
pMli,  Famdse,  Rospigliosi,  are  only  mu- 
seums where  their  works  are  collected 
and  shown. 

To  this  period  belong  also  the  many 
palaces  which  distinguish  the  city.  The 
popes  appear  to  have  had  nephews,  who- 
were  very  dear  to  them,  and  there  are 
people  who  say  that "  nephew  "  is  euphu- 
istic  for  "  son."  It  is  not  for  us  to  de- 
cide. That  the  popes  loved  their  nephews, 
and  were  most  desirous  for  their  worid- 
ly  as  weU  as  their  spiritual  welfare,  we 
cannot  doubt.  It  seems  too  that  they, 
who  could  hardly  have  had  that  amM- 
tion  which  other  princes  had,  did  long 
to  found  and  endow  a  "  femily."  Ur- 
ban Ym.  founded  the  Barberini;  In- 
nocent X  the  Pamphili ;  Clement  IX. 
the  Rospigliosi;  Clement  X.  the  Altieri, 
and  so  on.  Not  only  were  these  mag- 
nificent palaces  erected,  but  they  were 
endowed  with  princely  revenues,  and  an 
inalienable  capital,  which  keeps  them 
alive  to-day.  It  was  a  singular  diver- 
don  of  the  gifts  of  the  pious  and  the 
generosity  of  a  people,  but  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  one.  Many  of  the  ancient 
families  have,  however,  become  poor  and 
extinct,  and  some  new  ones  have  taken 


^eir  places.  But  all  such  new  princes 
are  distinctly  the  production  of  money. 
The  Grazioli  were  bankers ;  a  tobacco- 
nist founded  the  Terraiuoli ;  a  banker, 
the  rich  Torlonia ;  a  peasant  and  stew- 
ard, tiie  Antonellis.  It  may  be  curious 
to  know  what  these  princely  houses  have 
to  live  on:— the  Corsini  have  850,000 
francs ;  the  Bor^esi,  460,000 ;  the  Gra- 
zioli, 850,000 ;  the  Orsini,  100,000 ;  the 
Strozzi,  100,000,  and  so  on. 

The  decadence  of  Ecclesiastical  Rome 
has  been  something  fearfril.  Only  three 
centuries  ago,  there  were  three  hundred 
and  eighty  spacious  streets;  forty-six 
thousand  three  hundred  houses ;  seven- 
teen thousand  and  ninety-seven  palaces ; 
thirteen  thousand  and  flfky-two  foun- 
tains; thirty-one  theatres;  elevcii  am- 
phitheatres; two  capitals;  nine  thou- 
sand and  twenty-flve  baths ;  four  thou- 
sand common  sewers;  two  thousand 
and  ninety-one  prisons;  eight  gilded 
statues;  sixty-six  ivory  statues;  three 
diousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-flve 
statues  of  bronze ;  and  eighty-two  eques- 
trian statues.* 

Now  aU  is  changed — ^Rome  is  vile. 
Houses  have  fallen  into  ruin,  streets 
have  disappeared;  those  that  remain 
are  almost  never  cleaned,  goats  infest 
tbem  and  make  them  rank  with  foul 
odors;  everywhere  are  soldiers  and 
priests;  there  are  little  numufactures, 
no  commerce,  no  literature,  no  patriot- 
ism, no  art.  All  is  indifference,  medi- 
ocrity, stupidity.  There  is  no  present, 
no  ftiture  (?).  Rome  is  in  the  Past.  Is 
this,  then,  the  condition  of  the  Holy  City 
of  Christendom,  where  the  first  Bishop 
of  the  Church  has  held  supreme  sway 
fbr  a  thousand  years  t  If  so,  then  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  system  and  the 
men  at  its  head  ? 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  people ;  for  a 
city  is  not  its  brick  and  mortar,  nor  its 
pavements,  nor  its  churches,  nor  its  pic- 
tures. A  great  people  will  dignify  the 
meanest  city,  and  a  virtuous  race  make 
a  holy  land. 

There  are  distinct  classes  which  rare- 
ly leave  their  ranks :  1st.  Plebeians  or 

*  Cardinal  May,  in  AboaVs  Bome. 
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lower  class ;  Sd  IGddle  clasB ;  8d.  No- 
Mes ;  4th«  **  Beb'gioas  penonBw"  BesideA 
these  tibere  are  in  Rome,  Jews  5,000 ;  * 
and  beggars— any  number  you  wilL 
Neither  beggars  nor  Jews  are  counted 
as  "  people,"  nor  haye  they  any  direct 
influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  dty. 
They  are  festering  masses  whose  squalor 
infects  the  air.  But  am<mg  them  are 
men  who  grow  rich,  and  among  them, 
especially  the  be^^rs,  is  a  certain  kind 
of  danmable  hilarity  which  keeps  them 
alive. 

Let  us  look  at  the  plebeians  through 
the  shrewd  eye  of  Edmund  About : 

"  Behind  this  curtain  of  mendicity, 
are  hidden  a  hundred  thousand  persons, 
almost  indigent,  but  not  idle,  and  hard- 
ly earning  their  bread.  The  gardeners 
and  vine-dressers,  who  cultivate  a  part 
of  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  the  mechanics, 
the  laborers,  the  domestics,  the  coadh- 
men,  the  models,  the  itLnenmt  mer- 
chants, the  clever  vagabonds,  who  look 
for  their  supper  to  a  miracle  of  provi- 
dence or  a  lucky  number  of  the  lottery, 
compose  the  majority  of  the  population. 
They  almost  subsist  during  the  winter, 
when  strangers  sow  manna  over  the 
land ;  in  summer  they  draw  in  their 
uaiitbandi.  Many  are  too  proud  to  ask 
five  sous  of  you,  none  are  rich  enough 
to  reftise  them  if  ofiered. 

"  Ignorant  and  curious,  simple  and  sub- 
tle, excessively  sensitive,  without  much 
dignity,  ordinarily  more  than  prudent 
but  capable  of  the  most  glaring  impra- 
dences ;  extreme  in  friendship  and  ha- 
tred, easily  moved,  with  diffioulty  con- 
vinced; more  open  to  feeling  than 
ideas;  habitually  sober,  terrible  in  in- 
toxication; sincere  in  the  practice  of 
an  excessive  devotion,  but  falling  out 
with  the  saints  as  readily  as  with  men ; 
persuaded  that  they  have  little  to  hope 
for  on  this  earth,  but  comforted  at  times 
by  the  hope  of  a  better,  they  live  in  a 
somewhat  murmuring  resignation,  un- 
der a  paternal  government  whichgives 
them  bread  when  there  is  any.  The  ir- 
regularity of  conditions,  more  apparent 
in  Rome  than  in  Paris,  does  not  drire 
them  to  hatred.  They  comprehend  thdr 
unpreteodinff  lot,  and  congratulate  them- 
selves that  there  are  rich  people,  so  that 
the  poor  may  have  benefactors.  No 
people  is  less  capable  of  self-direction, 
and  the  first  comer  easily  leads  them. 

•  1867, 4,eso. 


They  have  played  the  part  of  supernu- 
merary in  all  the  Roman  revolutions, 
and  more  than  one  has  fought  well 
without  comprehending  the  piece  which 
was  performed.  They  have  so  little 
fisiith  m  the  republic,  that  in  tiie  absence 
of  all  the  authorities,  when  the  Holy 
Father  and  the  Sacred  College  had 
taken  refuge  at  Ghieta,  thirty  plebeian 
families  encanrped  in  the  palace  of  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  without  breaking  a 
glass.  The  re^stablishment  of  the  Pope 
under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  army 
did  not  astonish  them ;  they  looked  for 
it  as  a  happy  event  and  the  return  of  pub- 
lic tranquillity.  They  live  in  peace  when 
our  (French)  soldiers  do  not  interfere 
with  their  households,  and  the  French 
occupation  disturbs  them  only  when 
they  are  personally  incommoded.  They 
are  not  amid  to  ^ant  the  knife  under 
the  oniform  of  a  conqueror,  but  I  will 
answer  for  it  they  wiU  never  celebrate 
the  Sicilian  ve^[>ers. 

'*  They  plume  themselves  upon  their 
direct  descent  from  the  Romans  of  Great 
Rome,  and  this  innocent  boast  appears 
to  me  well  founded.  In  fine,  they  are 
great  bread-eaters,  and  very  fond  of 
shows.  They  treat  their  women  as  Urn 
iSamale  animal  merely,  leaving  not  a  mill 
at  their  disposal,  but  spending  every 
thing  themselves ;  every  one  is  the  de- 
pendant of  the  dependant  of  a  patrician. 
They  are  well  built,  robust,  and  capable 
'  of  giving  a  blow  from  the  shoulder  that 
woiM  astonish  a  bu&lo,  but  there  is 
fu€  <mt  who  i$  not  looking  far  a  uoff  to 
Uoe  withoui  wurk.  Excellent  laborers 
when  they  have  not  a  cent,  impossible 
to  ^t  hold  of  while  there  is  a  crown  in 
their  pocket;  honest,  unpretending, 
simple-neartea  people,  but  convinc^ 
of  thdr  superiority  over  the  rsrt  of  man- 
kind;  eoonomical  to  the  last  point; 
chewefB  of  dry  pease,  till  they  come 
upon  a  glorious  chance  to  spend  their 
earnings  in  a  single  day;  they  hoard 
sou  by  sou,  ten  crowns  in  the  year,  with 
which  to  hire  a  princess  box  at  the  car- 
nival or  a  coach  to  show  th^nsetves  at 
the  fSte  of  the  Divine  Passion.  It  is 
dras  that  the  Roman  populace  forgets 
the  past  and  the  Aiture  in  the  Saturna- 
lia. Their  hereditary  want  of  foresight 
is  explained  by  the  irregularity  of  their 
resources,  their  periodical  holidays,  and 
the  impossibility  of  attaining  without  a 
miracle  a  better  condition. 

^  They  are  wanting  in  several  virtues, 
and  amon^  others  in  delicacy ;  that  was 
not  in  their  heritage  from  their  ances- , 
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ton.  They  are  not  deficient  in  steadi- 
ness and  self-respect  They  dn^  them- 
selves into  no  Ytdgar  jests  or  k)w  do- 
banch.  Yon  will  not  find  them  gratui- 
tonsly  insalting  a  gentleman  who  is 
passing,  or  using  an  indecent  expression 
Dcfore  women.  That  class  of  degraded 
men  called  the  eanaUU  is  absohitely 
miknown  here — the  ignoble  is  not  a 
Roman  commodity.*^ 

Thus  at  large  about  this  large  class 
known  as  the  common  people,  because 
upon  them  hopeful  men  build  tiie  future 
of  Rome.  The  dasa  is  strong ;  it  ia  a 
great  material,  capable,  in  wise  and 
good  hands,  of  making  a  great  state. 
The  misery  of  the  thing  11^  in  that  the 
machine  is  not  run  by  them  nor  for 
their  good.  They  know  nothing  of  po- 
litics, they  cace  less ;  few  know  how  to 
read,  and  they  learn  what  they  do  know 
through  their  fingers  and  eyes;  the 
Church,  too,  does  not  fail  to  give  such 
teaching  as  she  thinks  best. 

Asdosaination  is  a  habit  here.  They 
look  upon  it  as  "  gentlemen  '^  once  look- 
ed upon  duelling — a  way  of  righting 
wrongs  which  cannot  be  righted  in  any 
other  way.  In  two  years  (1860-1852) 
two  hundred  and  fift^-eight  assassina- 
tions were  done  in  the  city;  and  in 
these  cases  they  uniyersally  refuse  to 
bear  witness  against  one  another— it 
would  be  dishonorable.  Illustrating 
this  habit  of  personal  yiolenca  is  the 
fiict,  that  in  the  year  1858  the  tribunals 
punished  but  six  himdred  and  nine 
crimes  against  property,  to  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  And  fifty-four 
against  the  person.* 

The  Lattery  is  their  great  and  peren- 
nial source  against  misery  and  adverse 
fortune.  At  midday  on.  Saturdays  it  is 
presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  State, 
and  crowds  of  all  classes  and  both  agea 
and  sexes  throng  the  drawings.  For  a 
week  they  have  sought  for  signs  and 
charms,  have  dreamed  of  lucky  num- 
bers, and  have  prayed  the  Virgin  and 
all  the  saints  for  help.  These  confer  few 
fbrtunes,  and  unlucky  devotees  curse 
tthem;  but  they  try  again  and  again 
i|aid  again.  The  possibility  fcnrbids 
(Sespair. 

*  Abant'f  Borne. 


As  to  ^e  middle  da»^  honest  ob- 
servers may  and  do  differ.  Are  they 
brave,  capable,  virtuous,  and  do  they 
only  bide  their  time?  Will  they  yet 
make  Rome  good  and  great  ?  Imperial 
Rome  grew  great  upon  the  plunder  of 
mankind,  upon  the  spoils  of  war ;  Ec- 
clesiastical Rome  upon  the  tribute  of 
the  millions  of  faithAil.  What  now 
shall  restore  this  fallen  greatness — ^what 
can  make  her  good— Force  or  Faith  ? 

This  middle  class  contains— the  of- 
ficers of  the  Army  and  State,  all  law- 
yers, doctors,  shopkeepers,  artists,  board- 
ing-house keepers, "  country  merchants," 
&C.,  &C.  Most  are  poor,  all  live  care- 
fiilly.  Hiey  love  a  carriage  and  a  coat- 
of-arms;  they  love  a  public  display; 
they  know  a  little,  not  much,  of  the 
outside  world.  When  young,  the  men 
deck  their  persons  with  some  care ;  past 
forty,  they  understand  the  value  of  work, 
and  settle  down  as  fathers  of  families 
who  smoke  tobacco  and  abandon  gloves. 
The  young  women  have  fine  hair,  mag- 
nificent eyes,  superb  shoiilderB,  and  thick 
waists.  Their  chief  occupation  is  to 
wat(^  for  husbands  behind  their  win- 
dows, and  they  are  easily  enough  won 
by  him  who  means  marriage,  not  at  all 
l^  him  who  means  mischief.  Once  mar- 
ried, they  do  not  lack  sense  or  refhse  to 
accept  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  life. 
Scandal  may  tarnish  them  after  mar- 
riage, but  it  is  rarely  fktal ;  and  bef[)re 
marriage  Hiey  are  watched  and  are  safe. 
If  they  lack  delicacy  they  do  not  lack 
reverence,  and  the  Ohurch  finds  among 
them  devoted  friends. 

Fortunes  at  the  bar  or  in  any  profes- 
riom  sere  rarely  got.  A  physician  gets 
twenty  or  iiiirty  cents  for  a  visit,  and  is 
thankfhl  therefor.  EHiopkeepers  are  not 
enterprising,  and  goods  are  dear.  Room- 
renting  is  a  gpreat  business  in  Rome,  and 
the  foreigner— ^he  can  pay.  The  "  coun- 
try merchants'*  are  they  who  hire  great 
landed  estotes  and  raise  great  cropEs. 
They  are  the  most  enterprising,  most 
courageous,  most  money-making  people 
of  the  city.  But  after  all,  half  the  cam- 
pagna  is  not  cultivated,  and  the.  deadly 
miasmas  poison  Rome. 

There  is  a  gangrene  which  eats  intc 
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this  middle  class— all  want  a  "  place," 
and  the  goyemment  is  thronged.  Twen- 
ty-fiye  dollars  a  month  is  greatly  desir- 
ed, fifty  dollars  is  ample,  and  the  judges 
of  the  civil  courts  get  but  forty.  They 
are  not  likely  to  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  them. 

The  NotHeB,  The  Roman  directory 
counts  one  hundred  and  eleven  patri- 
cian families,  among  which  twenty  are 
princely  and  eleven  ducal — some  of 
whom  fancy  they  have  the  blood  of  the 
brutal  old  conquerors  in  their  veins.  It 
is  of  no  moment  The  Prince  is  expect- 
ed and  required  to  make  a  princely  ap- 
pearance commensurate  with  his  rank. 
In  public  he  must  seem  princely,  at 
home  he  may  starve,  and  some  of  them 
do.  The  men  are  all  educated  by  priests 
to  be  religious,  submissive,  and  polite. 
They  do  nothing  and  attempt  nothing. 
The  women  are  elegant  and  kind — they 
do  what  people  of  the  world  always  do : 
dress,  ride,  go  to  the  opera  and  the 
Ohurch,  and  talk  with  their  front  teeth. 
It  would  not  be  permitted  to  laugh 
aloud  or  to  raise  the  arms  above  the 
head.  Their  lives  are  narrow  and  form^ 
al,  and  whoi  the  time  comes,  it  is  their 
lot  to  be  married,  if  tiiey  have  beauty 
or  fortune — or  they  may  become  "re- 
ligious persons" — convents  are  always 
open. 

The  HuTOTi^  is  vast  and  it  is  vari- 
ous. Rome  is  the  centre  and  head  of 
the  wide  and  powerful  oi^ganization 
known  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Here  sits  the  Pope  himself,  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  who  the  Church  claims  found- 
ed it  upon  a  "  rock."  No  other  religion 
is  known  or  permitted.  About  the 
sacred  Head  gather  bishops,  dignitaries, 
priests,  monks,  nuns,  holy  brothers, 
and  lay  brothers  of  the  Ord^  of  St  Ig- 
natius.  Thirty  cardinals  and  thirty-five 
bishops  swell  his  train  and  wait  his  nod 
— and  yet  he  is  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  Cardinal  Antonelli— and  a  poor  old 
man. 

Antondli  is  really  Master  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  King  of  Rome.  I>e8cendedfh>m 
the  peasant-Amily,  he  has,  what  prince- 
ly families  rarely  have,  talent,  energy, 


courage ;  and  he  grasps  the  reins  with 
a  strong  hand.  No  emeute  will  over- 
throw the  Hierarchy  while  he  lives— if 
then. 

All  the  business  of  the  State — Ad- 
ministration, Diplomacy,  Justice — is  in 
the  hands  of  cardinals  and  priests,  and 
they  govern  all  things,  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual.  The  road  to  wealth  or 
fame  or  power  is  through  the  Church, 
and  through  it  only  in  Rome.  The  pay 
of  a  cardinal  is  but  four  thousand  dollars 
— it  will  pay  for  his  stable :  but  this  - 
modest  income  is  supplemented  by  some 
richer  benefice ;  for  a  cardinal  must  live, 
and  he  cannot  live  on  four  thousand  dol- 
lars. No  cardinal  walks  the  streets — ^heis 
a  Prince  of  the  Church.  Devout  Catho- 
lics believe  or  hope  that  the  cloak  of  a 
cardinal,  the  frock  of  a  priest,  cover  ho- 
ly men ;  the  undevout  doubt.  They  say 
human  nature  is  stronger  than  any  cloak 
or  any  frock,  and  that  under  these,  walk 
men  just  like  other  men,  with  the  same 
hopes,  fears,  weaknesses,  strengths,  vir- 
tues, vices,  loves,  hates.  It  may  well  be 
so,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  bear  it  in 
mind.  The  destiny  of  Rome  will  not  be 
settled  by  any  thing  we  can  do  or  say  in 
America.  Old  ways,  belief,  and  organ- 
izations are  powerhil  there :  the  people 
do  not  respond  to  the  Maz^is  and 
Gkuibaldis;  they  do  not  demand  a  re- 
public, nor  do  they  hunger  for  a  new 
religion.  Can  we,  ean  any,  give  them 
these  t  Would  they  accept  them  if  of- 
fered ?  What  the  future  of  Rome  is  to 
be,  depends  upon  who  is  to  lead  the 
people.  Have  they  a  Moses — have  they 
a  Washington  t 

Tht  man  who  shall  lead  the  Italian 
people,  who  shall  unite  them  into  one 
nation,  the  heart  of  which  shall  beat  in 
Rome,  must  be  Hero,  Statesman,  Priest 
Not  Garibaldi,  not  Mazadni,  not  Ratazzi, 
not  Antonelli-^ione  of  these.  Who  is 
he,  and  where  is  he  to  be  sought  for  ? 
Let  the  fhture  tell  I  / 


NoTB.— Th*  last  p«pe^-"  life  In  Kew  ToA »» -i 
has  led  to  nsny  inqairiii :  wbsfc  if  your  theorj  t 
iibaX  it  your  z«mfidy !  ico^  &o.  By  aad  by  a 
theory  and  a  remedy  may  be  propoimded;  a4 
present— what  are  the  iSM;t»— what  the  pOBHioo  t     \ 
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THE  REPUBLIO  OF  £LSEWH£RB. 


I  DO  not  pretend  to  hsve  disooveied 
the  Republic  of  Elsewhere.  My  father 
Tigited  it,  many  yeani  ago.  Othera  have 
been  there  aiflce. 

Where  is  it? 

Of  course)  anywhere  but  here. 

What  is  it? 

A  iBMQSt  r^narkable  land. 

How  to  get  there  ? 

Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  tell  you  I 
No,  gentlemen.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
a  thousand*and-one  ways,  more  or  leaa. 
Which  of  these  methods  that  I  have  not 
qpecifieditwas  that  I  pursued,  I  decline 
to  state.  In  fact,  how  I  made  my  tran* 
dt  thither  is  not  worth  telling.  What 
really  is  of  interest  is  the  odd  state  of 
things  I  encountered  on  my  arrivaL 
For,  as  a  blustering  Rocky-Mountain 
guide  once  propounded  it — "  No  query ; 
Pre  hen  thar ! " 

It  is  only  necessavy  for  me  to  premise 
that  the  Elsewhereiaa  hwignage  Offers 
somewhat  from  ours,  but  rathev  by  way 
oC  exception. than  in  tiie  general  run. 
Thus  th^  haro  a  public  aaranhly  there 
whidi  the  people  caU  the  Oonourse  of 
tiie  country. 

It  is  a  body  that  im  a  measure  per- 
£oans  the  Amotions  of  our  Gongress.  I 
went  to  their  capital  the  other  day.  I 
have  just  come  ftom  ^e9%»  But,  h$m 
cftd  I  go  f  I  flhoidd,  myseli;  hate  no 
ol>jection  to  state  the  exact  route,  dis- 
tance, and  rate  of  five,  fcur  my  only  am- 
bition it  to  bausefiil  to  my  fellow-bo- 
ings  in  my  day  and  generaitLcm :  but  it 
is  disagreeable  to  be  accused  of  partial- 
ity;  and  I  suf^^ose  that  dmige  would 
be  brought  agaanrt  me,  if  I  should  state 
by  wMch  lino  of  battooas  I  did  go.  Ba- 
ssdea,  to  be  leriofis  :-*my  dear  friends, 
donH  you  perceiye  that  aU  this  la  goiog 
to  be  a  mBte  fancy-sketch  f 

WelV  the  flmt  thing  I  did,  after  aniT- 
lug  at  the  oapital  of  lasewhera  and 
booking  myself  at  a  iq^ecies  of  hotd 
or  rooating-^klace  they  have  there,  was 
to  Yisit  the  Conenrse,  then  in  session. 


I  was  mudi  disappointed  in  this  as- 
sembly. It  was  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  little  boys.  The  exceptions 
were  a  few  old  women,  armed  with 
bi^  rods,  who  bullied  the  small  fry 
a  good  deal,  and  every  now  and  then 
brought  them  to  what  they  called  "a 
division."  But  I  cannot  stop  to  ex- 
plain, for  I  have  more  important  mat- 
ter to  attend  to. 

As  I  was  hurrying  away  in  disgust,  I 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  an  official  cor- 
responding to  our  sergeant-at-arms,  and 
violently  dragged  into  a  dungeon  in  the 
building.  Here  I  found  what  is  called 
with  us  **  a  committee  "  of  old  women ; 
and  soon  ascertained  that  these  were  not 
real  school-marms,  as  I  had  up  to  this 
time  supposed,  but  only  dressed  up  so 
to  frighten  the  boys— 4his  being,  besides, 
considered  the  garb  of  h<mor.  One  <tf 
th&my4i§  I  tkau^U^9d$med  rather  a^umad 
(^  hU  e^fttufne* 

They  expLdned  to  me  that  they  were 
the  committee  on  "  the  In&mal  Reve- 
nue." 

*'  We  call  it  Jht&rnal  in  my  country," 
said  L 

<^  O  well,  it's  all  the  same,"  says  they. 

"I  think  it  likely," says  L  "But  why 
am  I  thus  arbitrarily  seiaed  ? " 

"  You  come  flrom  the  U— d  St— «  of 
A— at  "says  they. 

I  tore  open  my  vest  and  shirt,  and 
exhibited  ti^  Amerioan  fowl  (done  in 
India  ink  and  vermilion)  upon  my 
breast.  Said  I^  sublimely:  "—  geQtle- 
men,  could  yon  look  into  my  heart,  you 
woidd  find  ita  coimterpart  there." 

"Enough I"  said  they.  "We  are 
eonvinced." 

"  Now  then,"  says  they,  "  we  want  to 
oonaoit  you  about  the  Infernal  Revenue 
System  of  our  Republic." 

I  protested* — "But,  —  gentlemen, 
that  ia  a  businesB  in  which  I  have  had 
no  expedenoe.  I  have  not  studied  the 
systems  of  other  countries— I  have 
never  turned  my  attention,  even  tem- 
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porarily,  to  the  subject  My  yiews  are 
immature;  and,  eyen  at  that,  of  the 
vaguest  kind." 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  old 
women  (as  they  seemed)  brighten  up  as 
I  spoke.  Scarce  could  they  contain 
themselves  till  I  had  done,  when  they 
all— as  I  thought— cried  with  one  ac- 
cord: 

"  The  very  man  of  all  liie  world  we 
need  I " 

«  WelV  said  I,  "^  if  it  must  be  so,  so 
be  it.  I  dare  say  we  shall  get  up  some- 
thing between  us  that  will  do  the  buei- 
ness  of  the  people." 

'<  Doubt  it  not,"  said  tkey.  <<And 
now,  what  do  you  propose  t " 

I  was  taken  all  aback«-I  was,  really. 
Not  one  definite  idea  had  I  on  the  sub- 
ject; and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
tmder  the  drcumstances  I  felt  SMne  lit- 
tle delicacy  about  putting  forward  an 
entire  system.  Watching  me  as  I  pOTh 
dered  the  matter,  the  old  wonen  (as 
they  seemed)  at  first  paid  strict  heed, 
expecting  me  to  play  Sir  Oracle ;  but, 
as  I  remained  aktat  for  at  least  firs 
minutes,  one  after  another  began  to 
nod,  nod,  nod,  and  soon  they  one  and 
all  were  flAst  and  sound  asleep.  Yet  did 
I  suspect  that  ans  of  them  was  only 
making  belieTe» 

I  looked  anxiously  towards  the  door. 
But  there  stood  the  vigilant  sergeant- 
at-armsw    I  became  dqyressed. 

Suddenly^  a  brilliant  idea  ocouited  to 
me,  and  I  said—"  Fia  I  •» 

And,  at  that  word,  tiiey  all  awaked. 

"  —  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  I  have  no 
ideas  of  my  own,  but  I  osn  tell  you 
what  they  do.  in  my  eoimtty-^-the  laad 
of  the  great  striped  peacock,  in  which 
reside  the  most  intelligent  and  saga* 
cious  pec^le  in  ike  known  or  unknown 
world." 

They  shouted,  joyfhUy— "O,  let  us 
hear." 

«_  gentlemen,"  said  I,  ^on  "v^at  do 
you  suppose  we  found  our  Ilevena»  8y»* 
temt" 

^  On  Expenditme,"  said  one. 

^  On  Prodnetios,"  said  anotbee. 

"  On  Faith,"  said  a  tidid. 

'<0n  tiie  Weather,"  said  a  fourth. 


«  On  Tin,"  said  a  fifth.  Here  was  n 
terrible  outcry,  and  vark>us  chaiges 
were  made  as  to  what  was  meant.  But 
the  old  —  gentlemen  members  of  the 
Committee,  refhsed  to  explain. 

«  Wrong,  all,"  said  I.  "We  found  H 
on  VmrtTB." 

"  Wond^ul  f "  said  they,  m  ^oms. 

^*  YiBTUX,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  only 
solid  foundation  for  a  state." 

"  True,"  said  they,  eagerly— and  yet 
not  so  eageriy,  but  that  it  appeared  to 
me  that  one  or  two  of  them  had  their 
doubts.  One  of  them,  in  particular, 
the  ime  Thad  ne^ced  Beneral  Hme%  Itforej 
looked  keenly  at  me.  Bu(;  he  said 
neiAing.  I  b^^  to  fhncy  that  he  ims 
arealman. 

^  But  that  can  scareely  be  called  Yb^ 
ttte  that  has  not  been  tempted  and  iMn 
superior  to  temptatioii." 

"  We  see  it,"  said  they. 

"Accordingly,  we  have  so  arranged 
tfvt  Bevmue  System  as  to  tempt  eveiy 
body." 

"  Beautiful  I "  they  exclaimed. 

[I  think  we  all  to(^  a  drink  upon  it- 
all  Imt  m$.  TkBf  have  liquor  in  that 
<K>untry— of  which,  more  anon.) 

I  told  them  that  in  parsuanoe  of  this 
notion  of  oun  about  enooimiging  disin- 
terestadnesB,  we  hud  what  we  called  an 
Income  Tax ;  and  that  we  had  printed 
bifefe  of  it,  whidi  no  one  eould  possibly 
nndentand :  so  thatevery  body^  virtue 
prompted  Mm  to  pay  the  utmost  that 
he  cottid  imagine  in  it. 

"  But,  if  a  man  hasn't  much  imaghuk 
ti<ml"Baidthey. 

^  Then,  theie  again,  we  save  the  soids 
of  many  from  tiie  shi  of  petjury." 

Itdldtiiein  how  we  had  publkheda 
large  vokune  of  ^yreotions,  instructions, 
couitruotions,  deductions,  wid  warnings, 
whioh  had  already  reduced  some  thou* 
sands  of  smal  tradesmen  to  a  condition 
irfidiocy.  "^ indeed,'* eaid  I,  "w^hi^e 
mnde  tiiis  lOso  abMlutdy  nnhiteltigible, 
with  the  same  dbm¥sMe  purpose  of 
aavifl^  Hie  oonsdenoes  of  those  wiio 
might  otiierwise  have  sttetched  Ihem  a 
little." 

«« WcmderM  l—Sxquisite  t "  said  the 
old  -^  gentleBMen,  as  they  pfied  their 
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pendlfl,  and  took  ih«ir  notes:  '*We 
nuBt  liave  Bomething  of  the  flame  eott.^ 

I  told  liieiB  tbingB  that  it  wcrald  take 
400  long  to  eDomerate  here.  I  cOn- 
tinned: 

^  I  think  we  have  made  some  mis- 
takes, however.  For  example,  we  tax 
the  productive  labor  of  a  base-ball  club 
ib  this  way:  Lieenae  to  pk^-^as  an 
exhibition — on  the  ball,  and  on  all  its 
natoials,  aen&Uin  on  the  bat*-on  the 
oMbr-'Hxd  veiUmm  per  fbot  nm— on 
the  oanvas  shoes— on  the  bloody  noses 
and  the  black  ^es  (having  stamps' Ibr 
tiie8e)--oa  the  amomt  of  the  score. 
How  oan  they  maimfaetmne  any  entimid- 
asm  under  snoh  drawbacks  9 — Again, 
we  have  Jnst  had  a  serions  controversy 
on  the  pickle  and  boot4op  qvestion. 
And  I  foresee  gieat  troid>le  about  the 
exportation  tax  on  peannts." 

Tou  should  h»v«fleen  ^le  old  —  gen- 
tiemeo  writel 

""What!  Doyou  taxpeMMito9''aBid 
they.  '*  Ttet  is  a  source  of  revenue  that 
has  heretofoN  escaped  tb."  Aitdthey 
took  a  note  of  it. 

"O,  yes,**  said  I:--^  Imade  an  in- 
correct statem^t  I  beg  to  beset  right :) 
0^^  peanuts,  j^fube  paste,  okra  seeds, 
oorrant  jeUy,  goose-yc&es,  pennyroyal, 
popped  com,  popguai,  gingeri[M^,  po- 
tato-nulla,  balloon^  doUs^heads,  as^ 
ootohes,  dirt^ies,p«rtrldge-berties,win- 
tergreen,  'yarbs'  in  general,  tin  ddns 
of  that  aauBial  that  is  nofer  menthmed 
to  ears  polite,  puns,  poke^nioe,  tiiimble^ 
ziggen'-peas,  essence  of  ftidge  and  all 
other  essences,  skimnMrton^paM,  corn- 
eobs  when  used  as  ocMrks,iihades  of  trees 
whoi  n^ore  than  forty  leet  high,  pigtf^ 
taUs,  cobwebs,  pin-whe^  water  (when 
'led  hot),  bfanhea  (the  tecy  articAe), 
matches  (when  not  made  in  heaven), 
l»roken  china,  wind-bags  (clerical  ex- 
cepted), adies  and  ails,  toenails  and 
ifaigeMails,  msgrima,  iMsil  remams, 
b^-pnSa,  laggera,  loafeis,  and  illibusters 
(when  not  in  Owagiess),  mosquito-b&ls, 
bricks  (when  in  the  hat),  brass  (on  tiw 
fiMo),  hueamt  (when  th^  9weqp  dean), 
bullion  (when  youVe  got  it,  but  bears 
are  «Kmp1$,  threads  (of  a  Mory),  uln- 
breUaa  (but  the  umbreUa  of  Paul  Pry  Is 


excepted),  snuffboxes  (but  iiiat  of  Kob- 
-ert  Macaire  goes  fi-ee  on  account  of  the 
squeak,  and  all  others  that  can  be  made 
to  squf«£k  exactly  like  ft  will  be  admit- 
ted to  the  same  privilege),  boot-jacks, 
tattle,  double-distiDed  nonsense,  candy- 
horses,  hair-snippings,  Flaxman's  de- 
signs, beverages  (except  an  naturd),  d- 
gar  stumps,  hollow-ware  (exclusive  of 
politicians),  darkneas-that-can-be  felt, 
the  pills  of  Pillicoddy,  the  poor  man's 
plate  of  raisins  at  so  mudi  a  ponnd,  the 
ridi  man^s  plate  of  silver  at  three  cents 
an  ounce  (but  five  dollars  and  thirty- 
four  cents'  worth  goes  free),  the  drctda- 
ti<m  of  the  blood,  the  gastric  juice,  bon- 
nets (win  you  believe  me,  —  gentlemen !), 
hoop^kiris,  hoop-skirt  steel,  hoop- 
ddrt  hoops,  hoop-ddrt  bindings,  hoop- 
skirt  cotton,  hoopHskhrts  in  the  abstract, 
hoopekirts  in  the  concrete,  hoopnikirts 
la  their  inception,  progiress,  and  com- 
pletion (but  cut  tapes  and  small  wares 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hoop-skirts 
are  excepted),  hoop,  whoop,  and  hur- 
rah!" 

The  old  —  gentlemen  gasped  for 
breath.    So  did  L 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and 
tiien  a  migfaiy  cheer  burst  forth. 

«<  Hurrah  I  hurrah  t  hurrah  1  Three 
more,  and  a  tiger  I "  cried  they.  And 
then  we  had  s  regular  break-down,^I 
mean,  an  impromptu  jig.  Only,  the  one 
that  I  suspected  to  be  »  real  man  sat  stlH. 

Itmay  seem  strange  to  my  country- 
men that  these  tMags  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  what  one  would  suppose  to 
have  been  a  most  serious  discussion. 
B«t  Tlie  Republie  of  Elsewhere  is  a 
very  <|Qeer  laAd» 

•  The  old  — « gen^emen  sat  down,  ex- 
iMMited  But  they  woe  still  much  ex- 
dtsd,  and  gave  me  anoth^  round  of  ap- 
plause. ^^Biwore!  Jilr^wv/"  they  cried. 
In  their  language  that  m«ans^more  of 
iti  more  of  it  I 

<^  Beware,  gentlemen  I '^  said  I.  "That 
ia  hot  ens  section  oC  the  Law*  There 
are  <me  hundred  and  eighty-two  seo- 
tions,  and  nineteen  more  to  the  Amend- 
atory Act  I  shmild,  periiops,  detsin 
you  too  long.  Were  I  to  go  into  the 
items  of  every  coe  t  ** 
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lliiB  aUggered  tten,  m  well  it  mi^t. 

However,  one  of  tbem  thought  to 
dodge  the  difficulty,  and  %aked :  **  Can 
you  not  then  state  in  brief  what  articlee 
maMy  yon  tax  f  " 

"  Gentlemen,'*  said  I,  "  will  you  be  bo 
kind  as  to  send  for  a  dictionary  of  your 
language?" 

They  looked  surprised,  but  did  so. 
The  sergeant-at-annS)  with  the  assistance 
of  a  porter,  brought  it  in.  It  was  about 
quadruple  the  siae  of  Worcester's,  Th^ 
told  me  it  contained  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  and  some  hundred 
words. 

"Now,"  said  I,  "gentlemen,  if  one 
of  you  will  take  a  pencil,  begin  at  the 
beginning  and  go  through  to  the  last 
page,  putting  a  check  against  all  the 
nouns  substantiTe,  you  will  haye  our 
system,  exactly.  We  hired  a  man  to  do 
it  for  us.  It  took  him  sixteen  di^  at 
ten  hours  a  day — hard  work." 

"  How  simple  1 "  said  they, 

"  Perfection,"  said  L 

[We  now  took  a  recess.  I  think  some 
of  the  old  —  gentlemen  yisited  the 
bar-room,  which  in  their  language  they 
style  "refectory."  I, was  kept  in  cus- 
tody— dry.  When  they  returned  they 
were  in  fine  spirits ;  but  I  felt  a  little 
mad  at  the  ui^ust  discrimination.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  reason  that  just  here 
a  little  "  unpleasantness  "  oocurred.  In- 
deed, th^  were  uncommonly  jolly.  It 
looked  as  if  they  had  put  a  little  ladng 
in  their  tea.  For  my  part,  I  am  con- 
fident that  that  African  ^ow-citixen 
who  has  the  monopoly  of  malt  liquors 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Concuise  of  Else- 
where introduces,  suiieptitiously  and 
not  seldom,  bladders  of  other  liquid. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  hare  much  said 
about  it,  for  I  dare  say  he  is  a  worthy 
man,  and  the  temptation  (it  must  be 
Gcmfessed)  is  excessiTe.] 

"I  say,  young  man,"  remarked  one 
of  the  old  —  gentlemen  in  rathi^  a 
boisterous  way,  "can't  you  giye  us  some 
more  of  that  tax-Ustt  It  was  almost  as 
good  as  the  Negro  Minstrels — an  enter- 
tainment which  ju^  suits  us." 

"No,"  said  I,  curtly,  "My  time  is 
not  worth  much,  but  it  is  wprth  too 


msch  to  be  expended  in  that  way." 
I  was  a  Uttle  miffed  at  being  set  a  de- 
gree below  Negro  Minstrela 

"Seigeant-at^armsl"  shouted  the  old 
—  gentleman.  I  stepped  up  to  him 
promptly,  and  extended  my  thumb  and 
forefinger. 

"Gall  him  again,"  says  I,  "and 
therell  be  a  nose  pulled."  He  didn't. 
I  didn't.  But  a  difficulty  was  immi- 
nent. These  reoreations,  in  the  shape 
of  scratchitt^^-matches,  are  common 
among  the  cUd  •—  gentlemen,  mem- 
bere  of  the  Conouise, 

Luckily  for  me-*-f<^  I  should  no 
doubt  haye  been  awfiilly  disfigured-^ 
the  offended  indiyidual  suggested  a 
compromise.  They  are  good  at  that 
sort  of  thing,  eq>ecially  when  their 
own  interests  ure  inyolyed. 

"  Give  us  then,"  says  the  creature,  "  a 
fljMq/Jc  example  of  the  Wfrhing  of  your 
system.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
details,  unless  you  please." 

^^JBncerel  Encore!  Some  morel" 
shouted  the  rest.  The  African  fellow- 
dtisen  had  heated  their  blood.  I  haye 
obseryed  that  he  is  yery  apt  to  haye 
this  effect 

The  direct  examination  was  resumed^ 

"  How  about  wool  ? "  was  the  quea- 
tion  proposed  to  me. 

"Gentlemen,"  replied  I,  with  seyer- 
ify,  "  I  am  a  consistent  Democrat,  and 
I  w<mder  that  yon  outrage  me  by  ask- 
ing SQ<^  a  question."  I  suppose  my 
aspect  must  haye  been  yeiy  alarming, 
for  the  inquiry  was  not  rq>eated.  Thej 
could  not  lock  me  in  the  eye.  I  heard 
them  whisper  something  about  "fleec- 
ing," but  they  didn't  dare  speak  out  I 
think  it  probaUe,  also,  that  they  were 
a  good  deal  mystified  by  the  eiprea- 
sion,  "  consistent  Democrat"  No  won- 
der. 

"  And  cigars  t "  ssid  another. 

I  wish  the  public  eould  haye  seen  the 
look  of  yirtuous  indignation  I  put  <m. 
If  I  ever  swoie,  I  should  haye  done  so 
then.    But  I  simply  answered: 

"  Old  —  gentleiQen  I  Do  you  mean 
to  insult  me  f  " 

"  Bless  us,  no  I "  said  they,  in  a  ner- 
yous  way ;  for  my  previous  demonstca- 
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tion  had  eridently  ImpreBsed  them  not 
a  little. 

"  Well,'*  s^d  I,  "  in  my  country,  now- 
adays, when  yon  say  '  ctgars '  to  a  man, 
it  is  the  same  thing  as  doling  him  a 
smnggler.** 

^'The  taxes  are  high  on  tohaoco, 
then?" 

"Rather." 

"  Very  much  rather  ?  " 

"  Very  much  rather." 

"  Excessively  much  rather  ? " 

"Execrably  much   rather,"   said   L 
"  At  least,  so  smokers  say." 
'"There   must   be   a   large   rerenue 
raised  from  tobacco  ? " 

"The  People  pay  enormously,"  re- 
pliedL 

"  We  suppose  so,"  said  one :  and  then 
the  old  —  gentlemen  all  winked  at  each 
ether;  which  I  thought  very  peculiar, 
not  to  say  undignified. 

"But,  don't  your  Reyenue  people 
seize  cigars,  sometimes  ? "  asked  one^ 

Says  I :  "  They  seize  'em,  habitually." 

"How,  then,  does  the  prosecution 
end?-— I  suppose  there  is  a  prosecu- 
tion?" 

"  In  smoke,  of  course,"  says  L  "  How 
else  can  a  cigar  end  ?  But  excuse  me," 
continued  I ;  "  this  is  a  palnM  sub- 
ject I  haye  a  cousin  in  the  Beyenue 
Business.  He  has  blossomed  lately. 
He  has  paid  me  fifty  doUan  I  neyer  ex- 
pected to  see  again.    Let  us  change  it" 

But  one  of  the  old  —  gentlemen,  who 
now  actually  seemed  to  be  waking  up, 
persisted : 

"  Do  yon  oyer  squeeze  oranges  in  the 
Beyenue  Business  ?  " 

"  Tes,"  says  I  (but  I  didn't  want  to 
say  it),  "  it  is  one  of  the  principal  bnsl- 
neases  of  the  Beyenue  Business  to  do 
that  thing.  OrangeHsqueezera  at  present, 
in  my  happy,  free,  and  glorious  ootrntry, 
are  as  thick  as  Mack  flies  in  August, 
and  what  we  call  *  masters  of  the  situa- 
tjjpn."* 

"We  haye  been  led  to  suspect  that 
there  is  sometimes  cc^osion  in  our  coun- 
try between  collectors  and  manufactu- 
rers.   How  is  it  with  you  ?  " 

^  In  the  city  of  Kew  York  and  other 
Urge  places,  where  the  morals  of  people 


haye  been  corrupted  by  indiscriminate 
sodety,  perhiq;>s~though  rarely,  eyen 
there.  In  the  Boral  Districts,  certainly 
not" 

"  Are  there  not  oddities  in  some  dis- 
tricts, in  the  accounts  ? "  t 

"That  depends  upon  what  you  oaU 
*'  odd,' "  says  L  Catch  me  committing 
myselt 

"  Ah  I "  said  they. 

"You  mentioned  *«tov7ipt'  awhile 
ago,"  said  one.  "You  use  Beyenue 
stamps  in  your  country  ? " 

Said  I :  "  I  must  ask  you  a  question, 
in  return.  Haye  you,  in  your  country, 
fences  on  which  it  is  yainly  prescribed, 
Post  ko  Bills  ?  If  so,  you  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  appearance  which  a 
man,  in  any  moderate  business  in  my 
land,  would  present  at  the  end  of  twelye 
months,  if  all  the  stamps  he  had  dirtied 
his  fingers  with  had  been  applied  to  his 
own  person.  There  is  a  stamp,  sir,  for 
the  priyilege  of  being  bom ;  the  child 
is  brought  up  on  stamped  biscotine; 
and  a  man  thenceforth  goes  through  life 
accumulating  stamps,  much  Duster  than 
gn^  hairs,  and  mudi  more  numerous. 
Were  they  feathers,  sir,  he  might  fly  off 
at  the  end  of  his  mortal  course,  without 
the  assietance  of  the  angels." 

[I  think  we  here  took  another  drink. 
Then  all  looked  yery  solemn.  I  felt  that 
a  yit^  question  was  coming.    It  came.] 

"J3bt0  do  you  mamago  dboui  Stamps 

"  Skmpjuiioe  f  "  said  I,  meditatiyely : 
"  Don't  know  the  article." 

"  Don't  know  I  "-—they  looked  at  each 
other  in  horror.  "  Why,  how  can  peo- 
ple liye  in  your  eountzyf  Unhappy 
man  1  But  "-^and  they  brightened  up 
as  they  looked  around,  first  at  sundry 
drinking  utensils  scattered  about  am<M^ 
blue-books  and  Ooncuiaal  Documents, 
and  then  waggishly  at  each  other,  and 
then  in  a  patronizing  manner  at  me)—- 
"  Why,  you  haye  just  tasted  some  I " 

I  sniffed  the  dungeon-air.  It  must  be 
admitted,  there  tfoi  a  slightly  spiritn<His 
aroma  about 

"  Oh  I "  said  I,  "  I  catch  your  mean* 
ing  now.    You  refer  to  what  we  call 
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'« Ah ! "  Mid  I,  proudly,  '<  there  is  the 
pinnacle,  the  carown,  the  glory,  the  ftvre- 
ola,  the  nimbus  of  our  system.  We  tax 
the  manufuHmre  of  it  in  such  a  way 
that  no  honest  man  can  possibly  remain 
in  the  basineM.^ 

"  And,  the  consequence  f ''  asked  they, 
breathlessly. 

"  Of  course,  every  man  goes  out  of 
the  business." 

^  Then,  there  is  no  Stamp-juice  made 
in  your  country  ?  ^ 

.  '*I  thank  goodness,**  said  I,  ''that 
our  Goyemment  derives  no  revenue  of 
any  account  from  that  detestable  trafllo. 
You  have  but  to  look  at  our  returns. 
Some  scattering  distilleries,  indeed, 
work  along  with  a  few  hundred  gal- 
lons a  month,  but  the  whole  business  is 
evidently  dying  out.  I  think  another 
year  will  iKniah  it  Behold  the  triumph 
of  Virtue  1 ''  But  the  old  —  gentlemen 
looked  at  me  in  dismay  and  pertur- 
bation. '*What  a  terrible  country  I" 
groaned  ^ey.  And  they  made  notes. 
And  they  conversed  apart  And,  pres- 
ently, one  said :  **  Look  here,  my  friend, 
we  think  very  weU  of  your  system,  in 
general;  but,  as  to  Stamp-juioe,  I,  for 
one,  can't  go  it  If  I  weie  to  deprive  my 
constituents, — ^Tliare's  no  use  talking — 
Ihey  wouldn^t  stand  t^.** 

And  they  all  got  together— all  but 
one-^and  muttered  apart,  again.  And 
the  burden  of  thdr  muttering  was  h^ 
^'What  a  deplorable  condition  of 
things  I " 

I  thought  it  a  good  tame  to  make  my 
escape,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  door. 

At  this  moment  the  member  of  the 
Committee  who  had  uttered  no  word 
before  but  the  one  guttural  ^  humph  ^ 
spoke  up. 

^  Sergeant-at-arms  I  **  said  he.  *niat 
oflBcial  entered  with  suspicious  prompti- 
tude. '^  Will  you  please  be  so  kind  as 
to  leave  the  room,  but  keep  the  door  t  ^ 

I  began  to  feel  unoomfortable,  I  know 
not  why.  The  old  gentleman  walked 
slowly  up  to  me,  and  said,  in  an  im- 
pressive stage-whisper : 

<*  Young  man,  you  have  deUetiws  in 
your  system  ?  " 


I  felt  that  it  was  best  for  me  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  things.  I  felt  that  all 
my  motley  was  about  to  be  stripped 
from  me. 

« I— I—"  said  I :  and  there  I  stopped. 

^  Palter  not,''  said  he.  '^  Look  at  me, 
and  listen." 

I  looked  and  listened.  And,  as  I 
looked,  gradually  the  unworthy  gar- 
ments dropped  away  from  him,  and  soon 
he  stood  revealed,  arrayed  from  head 
to  foot  in  the  grand  old  blue  and  buft 

I  recognized  a  Mak. 

"  Do  you  not  proceed,"  said  he,  "  on 
the  theory  that  every  man  is  a  cheatl 
Are  not  honest  men  made  rogues,  and 
rogues  made  doubly  viflanous,  by  your 
stool-pigeons,  your  eaves-droppers,  your 
creepers  and  your  crawlers,  and  what 
not  9  Does  not  your  whole  incompre- 
hensible farrago  foster  an  ever-increas- 
ing tendency  to  make  every  business, 
pursuit,  occupation,  a  mere  contest  of 
wits^  not  between  the  man  and  his  gov- 
ernment, but  between  the  man  and  the 
scoundrels  who  misrepresent  his  gov- 
ernment 9  Is  it  not  a  stench  in  the  nos- 
trils of  every  upright  and  high-minded 
man  ?  Is  it  not,  i^m  beg^imiing  to  end, 
a  mockery  and  a  shame — a  mine  for 
dishonest  ofScials— a  i^tfall  for  the  hon- 
est trader  ?    Answer  me." 

I  was  obliged  to  answer—"  Yes." 

"  Is  not  your  whole  country,"  said  he, 
"filled  with  rephiings  and  discontent 
because  of  these  things  9  " 

I  was  obliged  to  answer,  again— 
"Yes." 

"  Is  not  the  breath  of  every  business 
drawn  short  because  of  these  impalpable 
oobwebe  in  the  air  9  Are  not  the  ener- 
gies of  every  man  impaired  by  this  mi- 
asmatic influence  which  no  man  knows 
how  to  provide  against  9  Under  your 
eompllcated  formulas  and  obscure  re- 
scripts, is  it  possiUe  for  any,  the  dear- 
est-headed, man  to  know  whether  he  is 
fiilfilUng  the  requirements  of  the  law,  ^ 
not  f  Is  there  any  law  that  a  man  can 
venture  to  trust  himself  upon  9  " 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  L 

"  Ib  it  not  the  whispered  belief  of  all, 
that  reputable  men  pay  disrepvtefole 
and  pretended  informers  for  the  privi- 
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lege  of  carrying  on  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness undisturbed,  rather  than  haye  tliat 
business  stopped,  and  their  names  pa- 
raded before  the  public,  as  firaudulent 
dealers,  in  newspapers  whose  editors  or 
understrappers  are  perhaps  themselyes 
•  in  the  ring  ? ' " 

"It  is,"  said! 

"  And  where  hare  they  iBcourse,  if  they 
resist?  Have  tiiey  a  trial  by  jury  ?  Have 
they  investigation  before  any  competent 
and  disinterested  tribunal  f  At  the  best, 
have  they  any  thing  but  the  throwing  of 
dice  before  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
fflx,  twenty  irresponsible  cadis,  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  ?  '• 

"  They  have  not,"  said  L 

"  Is  there  any  wrong  to  monstrous  as 
not  to  have  been  perpetrated  under  ccHot 
of  Revenue  Law  t  Does  not  your  whole 
land  reek  with  the  infamy  of  your  pre- 
tended seizures  and  real  collusions  t  Do 
not  your  informers  lose  your  government 
millions,  that  they  may  divide  hundreds 
of  thousands  among  themselves  f  " 

"That  is  the  talk,"  said  I:  "Mid  I 
believe  it." 

"  Is  not  your  country  being  inclosed 
in  one  immense  network  of  Black  lied!, 
terrible  to  every  body  but  those  who 
manage  the  casts  f  Are  not  collector- 
ships  and  the  like  becoming  the '  big 
things,'  as  your  people  call  them,  of  po- 
litical life,  with  more  '  money  in  them ' 
than  even  seats  in  your  Congress  or 
stalls  in  your  municipal  stables  t " 

"  I  cannot  deny  it,"  said  L 

"  In  a  word,  is  not  this  awftil  incubus 


of  yours  demoralizing  every  body? 
President,  Senators,  Congressmen,  public 
officers  of  every  grade,  whether  appoint- 
ers  or  appointees?  and,  worst  of  all, 
Thb  Fboplb  themselves  ?  " 

"It  is,"  said  L 

"  And  how  dare  you,  then,  little  vil- 
lain that  you  are,  come  here  and  make 
gibberish  and  fiftroe  out  of  the  destme* 
Hon  of  your  country  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  your  people  ?   How  dare  you—" 

"  Stop  I "  exclaimed  I — for  I,  too,  was 
fired  by  the  energy  of  the  speaker — 
"  Stop  I  You  wrong  me,  sir.  I  yield 
to  no  man  in  the  disgust  I  feel  for  ^ese 
things.  If  I  laughed,  'twas  but  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  soul — and  is  not  such 
laughter  stronger  than  tears?  Is  not 
the  tinkle  of  liie  jester's  bell  more  po- 
tent than  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  ? 
But,  if  you  wiU  have  it,  Woe  to  my 
country,  Woe  I  I  know  it,  because  her 
People  will  forever  be  led  unresisting 
by  tbe  meanest  in  the  land;  because, 
their  grand  prerogative  of  a  Vote  they 
yield  up  to  the  dictation  of  the  all-but- 
criminal  classes;  because  they  really 
seem  incapable  of  that  about  which 
they  are  always  plating— Self-Govem- 
ment  Forgive  me  the  grotesque,  and 
believe  that  I  have  a  heart  for  my  na- 
tive land,  as  well  as  you." 

Blue  and  Buff  gave  me  his   hand. 
Each  fell  on  the  other's  breast.     The 
old  —  gentlemen  slunk  silently  away. 
The  eeigeant-ftt-anns  was  nowhere. 
«       «       *       «       «       « 
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Is  foamy  curves  along  the  amber  sanda 
Plash  constant  at  my  feet  the  unresting  tides. 
And  where  stem  headlands  bulging  creased  sides 

Skirl  leagues  of  desolate  shoce  in  sombre  band&    • 

They  clutch  the  dripping  weed  with  fhtile  hands. 
Far  on  her  saliy  gale  a  mad  gull  rides, 
Firm  on  her  ghtteriag  road  a  schooner  glides, 

And  stalwart  f^m  this  cape  the  light-house  stuids 
Bock-rooted,  and  the  same  weird  story  charms, 

llie  same  voice  teBs  it,  lonety  ages  through, 
Now  raised  in  passion,  sinking  now  to  calm, 

And  what  it  utters,  no  man  ever  knew. 
More  than  yon  cedar  dangling  out  of  reach. 
Or  dark-blue  mussel  twinkling  on  the  beach. 
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THB    VENUS    OF    MILO. 

(VKNUfl  TICTKIX.) 

**  When  I  entered  lor  the  last  time  that  Baenlfloent  ball  of  the  Loutto,  where  stands  on  her  pedestal 
the  erer-bleesed  goddess  of  beautj,  our  heloTad  Lady  of  Milo,  the  diva  look^  down  on  me  with  a  fsoe  of 
moncnAil  and  tender  compassion.*'— tIzzinucH  Hedcx. 

Goddess  of  dreams,  mother  of  love  and  sorrow, 

Such  sorrow  as  firom  lore's  fair  promise  flows. 
Such  love  as  from  love's  martyrdom  doth  borrow 

That  conqaering  calm  whidi  only  sorrow  knows. 

Yenns,  Madonna  1  so  serene  and  tender. 

In  thy  calm  affcer-bloom  of  life  and  loye, 
More  mi  than  when  of  old  thy  sea-bom  splendor 

Surprised  the  senses  of  Olympian  Joye. 

Not  these  the  lips  that  with  empassioned  plaining 
Poured  subtle  heats  through  Adon's  lan^d  frame, 

TilL  oyer  cheek  and  brow,  their  kisses  raining, 
Ihrilled  to  his  heart  and  turned  its  frost  to  flame. 

Thy  soul  transcending  passion's  wild  illusion, 

Its  fantasy  and  feyer  and  unrest, 
Broods  tenderly  in  thought's  devout  secludon, 

O'er  some  lost  love-dream  lingering  in  thy  breast. 

Thy  &ce  seems  touched  with  pity  for  the  anguish 

Of  earth's  disconsolate  and  lonely  hearts ; 
For  all  the  lorn  and  loveless  lives  that  languish 

In  solitary  homes  and  sordid  marts : 

"With  pity  for  the  faithlessness  and  feignihg, 

The  vain  repentance  and  the  long  regret. 
The  perfiomed  lamps  in  lonely  chambers  waning, 

The  untouched  fruits  on  golden  salvers  set : 

With  pity  for  the  patient  watchers  yearning 
Through  lonely  casements  over  midnight  moors, 

Thrilled  oy  the  echo  of  far  feet  returning 
Through  the  blank  darkness  of  the  empty  doors. 

With  sorrow  for  the  coy,  sweet  buds  that  cheiii^ 

Li  vir^  pride  love's  luxury  of  gloom. 
And  in  Sieir  fair  unfolded  beauty  perish, 

Fading  like  flowers  that  knew  not  how  to  bloom : 

With  sorrow  for  the  over-blown  pale  roses 

That  waste  their  perfumes  on  the  wandering  air : 

For  all  the  penalties  that  life  imposes 
On  passion's  dream,  on  love's  divine  despair. 
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FITZ-GREENE    HALLEOE. 


WITH  ▲  POETRAIT. 


Hallbck  has  gone,  and  with  him 
how  much  of  grace  and  tenderness  and 
gentle  courtesy,  the  attributes  of  his 
life,  but  tinged  with  a  more  expressive 
beauty  as  he  approached  the  end  of 
earth.  In  common  with  all  of  this 
generation,  we  have  been  familiar  with 
his  writings  from  our  boyhood ;  but  it 
was  only  of  comparatively  late  years 
that  we  became  acquainted  with  the 
man.  Though  ever  attracted  to  him 
by  the  manly  sentiment  of  his  poetry, 
we  were  not  aware,  till  we  knew  him 
personally,  of  the  winning  manner  which 
he  displayed  in  intercourse  with  his 
companions,  and  how  acquaintanceship 
ripened  into  the  warmest  allegiance  of 
friendship.  In  this,  though  unlike  to 
him  in  many  respects,  he,  resembled 
Washington  Irving,  in  a  certain  im- 
pressive force  of  character,  a  shrinking 
from  all  noisy  pretences,  a  candid  open- 
ness of  disposition,  blended  with  dig- 
nity of  thought  and  feeling,  a  trustM 
leaning  on  others,  in  simple  confidence, 
the  most  charming  and  pathetic  quality 
of  age.  With  these  graces  were  united 
the  delights  of  his  ready  conversation, 
pouring  forth  the  rich  treasures  of  ob- 
servation and  reflection  in  anecdote  and 
jest,  and  the  rare  refinements  of  a  rest- 
less, foryetive  intellect.  Halleck,  gladly 
as  he  welcomed  the  attention  paid  to 
bis  writings,  would,  we  are  confident, 
at  any  time  have  preferred  the  tribute 
of  affection  to  admiration  of  his  genius, 
i^  indeed,  the  two' could  fairly  be  sepa- 
rated. As  we  stand  by  his  grave,  we 
think,  as  he  would  wish  us  to  think, 
of  the  man  before  the  author. 

We  would  endeavor,  in  this  paper,  to 
present  some  of  these  genial  character- 
istics of  his  life  and  writings,  with  pas- 
sages from  his  letters,  and  such  notices 
of  his  conversation  as  our  memory  and 
the  assistance  of  several  of  his  Mends 
may  enable  us  to  recall.  The  career 
of  Halleck,  like  that  of  most  authors. 


though  he  was  indeed  hardly  an  author 
by  profession,  was  a  very  simple  one, 
with  few  remarkable  incidents  and  ad- 
ventures. Intellectual  pursuits  are  quiet 
and  engrossing ;  they  have  their  history, 
copious  and  fertile  enough,  if  one  has 
the  vision  to  read  the  motive  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer;  but  it  is  unobtrusive, 
sheltered  in  concealment  and  obscurity, 
and  its  study  belongs  to  the  critic  and 
philosopher.  The  life  of  an  author,  in- 
deed, is  generally  best  recorded  in  his 
writings.  His  acquisitions  are  in  the 
world  of  ideas,  and  his  adventures,  for 
the  most  part,  are  his  experiments  in 
his  various  books,  upon  the  taste  of  the 
public.  A  criticism  of  his  productions, 
an  analysis  of  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
is,  therefore,  his  best  biography.  It 
happens,  rarely,  however,  in  America, 
that  the  few  persons  whom,  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word,  she  is  privi- 
leged to  call  her  authors,  have  not  pur- 
sued some  other  occupation  than  that 
of  literature.  It  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  authorship  has  afforded  a  profit- 
able means  of  support,  and  the  depend- 
ence is  still  inadequate  and  precarious. 
A  few  writers  may  live  by  the  proceeds 
of  their  books,  but  they  are  the  lucky 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  Irving,  in 
the  better  literature  of  the  country,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  favorable  example  of 
an  author  profiting  by  his  writings ;  but 
he  was  a  merchant,  though  an  unsuccess- 
ftd  one,  in  his  youth,  and  his  resources  in 
age  were  materially  aided  by  his  govern- 
ment employments.  Prescott  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  man  of  wealth,  independ- 
ently of  his  profitable  books.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Longfellow  and  of  Ban- 
croft, who  has  besides  held  high  ofScial 
stations;  while  the  historian.  Motley, 
has  probably  been  as  well  rewarded  by 
the  nation  as  by  the  booksellers. 

The  poet  Halleck  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  No  American  author,  prob- 
ably, has  been  more  sedulously  devoted 
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to  the  punnit  of  mental  cultiyation,  or 
with  better  results  to  the  public  in  the 
quality  of  his  writings;  yet  he  pul^ 
chased  the  leisure  of  authorship  by  the 
surrender  of  a  great  portion  of  life  to 
the  uncongenial  occupation  of  a  bankei^s 
clerk ;  summing  up  the  enormous  wealth 
of  others,  contenting  himself  with  airy 
poetic  numbers.  "My  works,"  said 
Charles  Lamb,  "  are  certain  ledgers  in 
the  India  House:"  but  a  few  essays 
which  he  wrote,  when  the  drudgery  of 
the  day  was  over,  will  be  bright  in  re- 
peated editions,  long  after  the  volumi- 
nous account-books  have  crumbled  into 
dust.  So  HaUeck  might  have  referred 
the  inquirer  for  his  "writings"  to  a 
collection  of  manuscript  folios,  record- 
ing the  business  operations  of  the  great- 
est landed  estate  in  New  York,  while  his 
compact  volume  of  verses  was  cherished 
in  the  homes  of  taste  and  beauty  wher- 
ever wit  and  music  were  appreciated. 

Fitz-Greene  HaUeck  was  bom  at  Guil- 
ford, Connecticut,  July  8th,  1790.  His 
father,  Israel  Halleck,  who  followed 
the  calling  of  a  tailor,  was  an  emigrant 
from  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  He 
died  at  Guilford  in  1889,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four ;  and  is  remembered  in  the 
village  as  a  man  fond  of  books,  a  great 
reader,  of  extraordinary  memory,  ftdl 
of  wit  and  anecdote,  and  of  most  cour- 
teous manners.  The  poet's  mother, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Eliot,  of 
Guilford,  a  lady  of  irreproachable  worHi, 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  John  Eliot, 
the  venerable  "  Apostle  of  the  Indiana." 
She  was  married  in  her  thirtieth  year,  and 
died  in  1819,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 
So  Halleck,  by  virtue  of  his  parentage, 
was  well  entitled  to  the  twofold  citi- 
zenship which  he  afterwards  ex^oyed  in 
New  York  and  Connecticut  His  child- 
hood, as  may  be  supposed,  was  marked 
by  his  good  conduct  and  intelligence ; 
and  the  familiar  incident  is  recalled, 
common  to  many  of  the  New  England 
pupils  of  his  day,  of  the  boy  being  sum- 
moned by  the  village  schoolmaster  to 
recite  to  vidtors,  in  proof  of  proficiency, 
the  famous  little  poetical  speech,  then 
something  of  a  novelty,  written  by  the 
versatile  David  Everett,  beginning : 


•*  Ton'd  KUtb  «zpMt  one  of  mj  age 
To  ffpeak  in  pobUo  on  the  ftage.*' 

Armed  with  this  common  school  edu- 
cation, and  having  already  displayed 
an  aptitude  for  verse,  after  a  tempora- 
ry employment  in  a  store  in  his  native 
place,  he  came  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
about  the  age  of  eighteen;  became  there 
a  derk  in  the  banking-house  of  the  mem- 
orable financier,  Jacob  Barko* ;  was,  af- 
tera  few  years,  engaged  for  a  short  time^ 
cm  his  own  account,  in  a  general  commis- 
sion business  in  the  city ;  visited  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  in 
1822 ;  and,  ^er  his  return,  was  for  more 
than  twenty  years  occupied  as  an  account- 
ant in  the  i»ivate  real-estate  office  of 
John  Jacob  Astor;  till,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-nine,  he  retired  to  pass  the  remain- 
ing eighteen  years  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment at  Lis  birthplace.  Thus,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  dates  of  his  poetical 
publications,  may  be  recorded,  in  a  sin- 
gle paragraph,  the  prominent  events  of 
Halleck's  career. 

Halleck*s  first  aiq>earance  in  print  as 
a  poet,  was  as  the  author  of  8<Mne  verses^ 
written  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, which  a  friend  at  Guilford  obtain- 
ed in  manuscript  and  se^t  to  EoW$  Oo- 
lumMany  a  newspaper  in  New  Yoric,  in 
which  they  appeared  with  an  editorial 
comment,  to  the  efiect :  "Many  mastecs 
of  the  art  would  be  proud  of  being  the 
author  of  this  production  of  a  young 
apprentice,"— a  compliment,  which,  as 
we  have  heard  Mr.  Halleck  humorously 
rwnark,  would  have  given  him  more 
lasting  satiafaction  had  he  not  seen  it 
repeated  in  the  same  stereotype  phrase 
shortly  after  by  the  journalist,  on  the 
receipt  of  another  copy  of  verses  from 
another  new  contributor. 

We  have  met  with  no  copy  of  this 
poem;  but  another,  the  second,  whidi 
appeared  in  print,  was  revived  a  few 
years  ago,  though  it  has  not  been  in- 
eluded,  we  Iklieve,  in  any  edition  of 
the  author's  poems.  It  is  entitled  "  The 
Iron  Grays ; "  a  martial  effusion,  a  spir- 
ited camp-song,  in  honor  of  "  Swart^ 
wont's  gallant  corps,"  celebrated  in 
"  Fanny ; "  a  troop  of  volunteers,  who, 
in  1814,  came  forward  in  defence  of  tha 
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dty  in  caoe  it  w€ie  Attaoked,  wMch  it 
was  not;  and  ^ among whoee  hundred' 
and  odd,  rank  and  file,  the  author,"  as 
he  tells  us,  ^*  had  the  honor  of  being 
mustered ;  the  pay  of  each  soldier  during 
a  three-month^s  campaign  being  eight 
dollars  per  month,  out  of  which  he  paid 
a  little  less  than  eig^t  dollars  per  day  for 
his  share  of  the  mess-table  expenses." 

The  sentiment  of  the  yerses,  *'The 
Iron  Grays,"  as  in  all  of  Halleok's  po- 
etry, is  sound ;  and,  as  usual  with  him, 
it  is  reHered  from  any  suspicion  of  in- 
sipidity, by  a  playful  touch  of  humor,  as 
m  the  reference  to  the  fame  of  its  dar^ 
ing  chieftain : 

We  twine  the  wxeoth  of  honor 

Azoimd  the  warrtor*!  brov, 
Who,  at  his  ooontry*!  altu^  hreathea 

The  Itfe-deTottng  row. 
And  shall  we  to  the  Iron  Oiajt 

The  meed  of  praise  deny, 
Who  freely  swore,  in  danger's  day, 

For  their  natire  land  to  die  7 

For  o'er  onr  bleeding  oonntry 

Ne^er  lowered  a  darker  storm, 
Than  hade  them  lomid  their  gallant  chief 

The  iron  phalanx  form. 
When  first  their  banner  waned  In  air, 

InvasiMi'a  bands  weas  nigii, 
And  the  battle-drum  beat  long  and  loud* 

And  the  .torch  of  war  blazed  high  I 

Though  still  bright  gleam  their  bayonets, 

Unstained  with  hostile  gore,— 
Far  diataot  yet  is  Bn^and's  host. 

Unheard  her  oannon's  roar,— 
Yet  not  in  vain  they  flew  to  arms ; 

It  made  the  foeman  know 
TkBt  many  a  gallant  heart  mMl  Ueed 

Ere  freedom^f  stac  be  low. 

Onaxds  of  a  nation's  destiny  1 

High  is  that  nation's  daim, 
Fbr  not  unknown  your  spirit  proud, 

Kor  your  daring  ohieflaim's  aaae. 
Tis  yours  to  shield  the  dearest  ties 

That  bind  to  lifie  the  heart, 
That  mingle  witii  the  earliest  breath, 

And  with  o«r  iMt  depart 

i%e  aagel-smfle  of  baaoty, 
What  heart  boi  bwmds  to  fc^  T 

Her  flngars  buckled  on  the  belt 
That  sheathes  your  gleaming  steel ; 

And  if  the  soldier's  honored  death 
.  In  battle  be  your  doomf 

Her  tears  shall  bid  the  flowers  be  green 
That  blossom  round  your  t<»nb. 

Tread  on  the  path  of  duty, 

Band  of  the  patriot  brare, 
Ftepawd  te  rush,  ai  honor's  eaU, 

"  To  glory  or  the  grare." 
Kor  bid  your  flag  again  be  ftxrled 

Till  proud  its  eagles  soar, 
Tm  the  battle-dmm  has  ceased  to  beat, 

And  the  war-toroh  bums  no  more  I 
VOL.  I. — 16 


The  next  poom  in  order  of  date  of 
which  we  have  any  notice,  the  earliest 
admitted  into  the  poet's  collected  writ- 
ings, **  Twilight,^'  appeared  in  the  Moe- 
ning  Poit  in  1S18.  It  is  in  a  thoughtful 
vein  of  feeling  befitting  the  theme.  It 
was,  however,  in  another  walk  of  poetry 
that  Halleck  was  to  make  his  reputation. 
His  mercantile,  or  rather  clerkly,  life, 
was  one  of  routine,  without  anxiety  or 
hazardous  responsibility.  It  afforded 
him  a  sufficient  support,  and  left  him 
free  at  all  times  to  gratify  his  passion 
(or  reading,  and  to  cultivate  the  best 
socie^  of  the  dty,  in  which  he  was 
always  welcomed.  Coming  at  an  early 
age  to  New  York,  he  at  once  identified' 
himself  with  its  interests  and  mental 
habits.  It  afforded  themes  for  his 
verse;  was  the  "main  region  of  his 
song ; "  he  loved  its  streets,  its  people, 
and  its  metropolitan  liberty,  though 
he  did  not  forget  the  scene  of  his 
birth;— for  his  lyre  was  never  struck 
with  a  more  cunning  hand,  or  gave  ■ 
forth  sweeter  strains,  than  in  his  poem, 
"  Connecticut"  It  was  with  civic  top- 
ics, however,  that  his  muse  was  first 
engaged.  The  incidents  of  city  life 
diverted  him  from  the  overpowering 
influence  of  the  English  poets,  then 
in  the  ascendant,  and  furnished  fr^h 
original  themes  for  his  peculiar  vein. 
After  he  left  the  city,  Halleck  loved 
to  return  to  it,  when  he  would  wander 
through  its  main  thoroughfares,  visit 
its  places  of  amusement,  and  dwell 
upon  its  histOTic  memories.  The  gal- 
lery of  the  HistOTical  Society  was  one 
of  his  haunts,  where  he  saw  on  its 
walls,  in  the  portraits  of  its  early  mem- 
bers, long-departed  personages  whom 
he  had  embalmed  in  his  playf\il  ver- 
ses. Of  the  late  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Bradish,  he  was  a  warm 
friend.  "An  intimacy  of  more  than 
forty  years  with  that  accomplished 
scholar  and  gentleman,"  says  he,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  "has  rendered  his 
memory  particularly  dear  to  me."  In 
these  visits  to  New  Tork,  he  never  for- 
got the  old  holiday  of  his  youth,  the 
"  Fourth  of  July ! "  Whm  every  citi- 
zen who  could  escape  had  fled  f^om  the 
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noise  and  tumult  of  that  boisterous  cele- 
bration, Halleck  might  be  seen  making 
his  way  in  the  throng,  regardless  of  the 
tumult  and  the  explosions.  He  liked, 
he  said,  "  the  life  of  the  scene.'*  It  was 
something  in  the  spirit  of  the  retired 
tallow-chandler,  who  came  to  town  on 
**  melting  "  days. 

In  the  spring  of  1819,  in  conjunction 
with  his  fHend,  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,* 
a  youth  of  ext^uisite  poetic  sensibility, 
and  keenly  alive  to  the  humorous,  he 
commenced  and  continued  through  the 
season  .the  series  of  poems  contributed 
to  the  Evening  Post^  known  from  the  sig- 
nature attached  to  them,  "  The  Croak- 
ers." The  thirty-five  poems  which  ap- 
peared that  year  are  pretty  nearly  di- 
vided between  the  poets.  Two  were 
their  joint  compositions :  the  verses  "  To 
Mrs.  Barnes,"  and  the  capital  satiric  po- 
em "To  Mr.  Simpson,"  the  manager 
of  the  Park  Theatre,  recommending  an 
enlistment  of  the  politicians  in  his  com- 
pany, and  pointing  out  their  parts : 

How  nicely  noir  ▼ould  Spenoer  fit 
For  •«OTerre«ch»»«nd**BBJa«eft;»» 
Van  Bnren,  ttlckyt  dy,  and  thin. 
Would  make  a  noble  **  Harlequin ; " 
Clinton  would  play  ^  King  Didc,"  the  surly, 
The  learned  ** PaagloM **  and  grave  ''Lord  Bur- 
leigh;" 
Woodworth  (whose  name  the  muse  shall  hallow), 
Is  quite  at  home  in  "  Justioe  Shallow ;  '* 
And  slippery,  gmooth-flwed  Tsllmadge  stands 
▲  '*  Josdph  Surlkpe  "  to  your  hands. 

Drake's  lines  have  an  easy  flow,  and 
are  never  pointless;  but  Halleck^s  are 
more  concentrated  in  expression.  To 
Drake  we  owe  ^  The  American  Flag,"  in 
a  glowing  burst  of  inspiration ;  but  Hal- 
leck gave  it  the  four  concluding  lines — 

*  An  anecdote,  often  related,  SMsigns  the  first 
aoqualntanoe  of  Halleok  with  Drake  to  an  acci- 
dental encounter  on  the  Battery;  when,  on  a 
summer-afternoon,  after  a  shower,  Halleck,  in  the 
course  of  oonyenatioB  with  a  firiend  on  the  delights 
of  another  world,  fimclAilly  exclaimed,  it  would  be 
heaven  to  him  *'  to  lounge  upon  the  rainbow,  which 
then  spanned  the  sky,  and  read  tiie  poet  OsmpbelL" 
Drake,  who  was  standing  by,  caught  the  ezpressicn 
with  characteristic  glee,  and  from  that  moment  took 
Halleck  to  his  heart.  The  scene  did  occur  pretty 
much  as  usually  related;  but  this  was  not  the 
first  meeting  of  the  poets.  They  knew  each  other 
before*.  Dr.  De  Kay,  the  naturalist,  the  third  pcr^ 
son  in  this  confjerence,  having  previously  visited 
GviUbrd,  hrou^t  a  letter  of  introduction  to  BaUeok 
from,  his  sister,  and  this  led  to  the  acquaintance 
with  brake,  who  was  the  brother-in-law  of  De  Kay. 


Forever  float  that  standard  sheet  I 
Where  bseathfls  the  foe  but  fiOls  belDce  m! 

With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  foet. 
And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  t— 

a  splendid  improvement  on   the  pre- 
vious somewhat  prosaic  ending :' 

And  fixed  as  yonder  orb  divine. 
That  «w  thy  bannered  Uaae  unfurled. 

Shall  thy  proud  stars  resplendent  shine. 
The  guard  and  glory  of  the  world. 

**The  Croakers,'*  of  course,  made  • 
sensation.  Since  the  days  of  *^  Salma- 
gundi" there  had  been  nothing  so 
witty  to  disturb  the  routine  of  comr 
mercial  and  political  life.  The  game, 
too,  was  worth  the  candle,  when  the 
players  had  for  their  puppets  such  ce- 
lebrities as  Andrew  Jackson,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  the  omniscient  Mitchill,  Hosack, 
and  Francis,  of  social  fame,  the  stock 
actors  of  Simpson,  Minshull,  unsurpass- 
able in  bathos,  and  immortal  Lang — 

statesman  I  Sage!  and  editor 
Of  the  New  York  Gazette. 

We  might  linger  over  these  sparkling 
pages,  and  reproduce  firom  their  mirth- 
ftil  chronicle  the  quaint  life  of  New 
York  half  a  century  ago— no  queerer, 
perhaps,  than  our  own  in  these  days 
of  Wood  and  Hoffinan.  But  we  must 
hasten  on,  for  we  have  yet  m^ch  to  say 
of  the  poet. 

A  like  in^iration  which  produced 
<*  The  Croakers,"  gave  birth,  bef<ffe  the 
end  of  the. year,  to  "Fanny,"  a  serio- 
comic poem,  with  more  of  the  satiric 
than  the  sentimental,  written  in  a  style 
which  Lord  Byron,  following  Frere  0n 
"  Whistlecraft "),  and  Bemi,  the  fatiier 
of  the  race,  had  made  fashionable  in 
Beppo.  Halleck  caught  the  trick.  He 
had  already  sketched  his  dranuUii  per- 
$ofUB  in  "  The  Croakers ; "  he  now  brought 
them  on  the  scene  in  a  body,  revolving 
in  the  brilliant  circle  of  fashionable  life. 
^Shoddy"  had  not  then  a  name  in 
Webster ;  but  the  thing  existed,  and  the 
poet,  in  the  most  delightful  verse,  show* 
ed  how  flimsy  it  all  was.  The  poem 
meets  the  Horatian  standard.  It  will 
charm  on  a  tenth  perusaL 

To  the  separate  poems,  which  long 
composed  the  only  acknowledged  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  Halleck's  writings,  "  Aln* 
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wiek  OasOe," ''  Marco  Bozsark,"  and  the 
rest,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude. 
They  are  familiar  to  every  Bchool-boy 
and  school-girl  in  the  land.  Th6y  were 
so  well  received  that  Halleck,  like  Camp- 
beU,  for  a  time  "  afraid  of  the  shadow 
of  his  reputation,^'  refused  to  add  oth- 
ers to  the  number,  lest  he  should  taM 
short  of  his  own  standard.  After  a 
long  silence,  however,  in  1864  he  ven- 
tured before  the  public  with  a  poem,  or 
rather  group  of  poems,  entitled  "  Young 
America ;  ^  which,  if  it  did  not  increase, 
certainly  did  not  diminish,  his  fame.  It 
was  his  last  appearance  in  print. 

Halleck's  collected  writings  are,  we 
believe,  not  much  known  in  England, 
though  particular  poems  are  x>opularly 
current.  When  the  poet  visited  Edin- 
burgh, he  called  at  a  bookstore  for  one 
of  Scott's  volumes,  which  the  book- 
seller had  not  then  at  hand ;  but  com- 
mended to  his  visitor,  instead,  *^  a  capi- 
tal Poem  which  had  just  been  pub- 
lished at  Greenock."  It  was  a  reprint 
of  Halleck's  "  Fanny."  There  were  one 
or  two  translatioDS  of  his  verses  with 
which  he  was  pleased.  "Marco  Box- 
zaris  "  was  translated  into  modem  Greek 
(in  prose),  by  George  D.  Canale,  a  na- 
tive of  Greece,  and  published  at  Boston 
in  1859,  with  a  dedication  to  Washing- 
ton Irving.  A  French  author,  'M.  De 
Chatdaine,  translated,  in  verse,  (me  or 
two  of  the  poems,  including,  we  think, 
^Alnwick  Oastle,"  and  forwarded  them 
to  tide  author  by  Mr.  Bigelow,  late  Min- 
ister at  Paris. 

While  on  his  tour  in  Great  BiitMn, 


Halleck  read  in  an  English  paper  a 
poetical  address  "To  the  Critics  of 
England,"  which  he  had  left  behind 
him  in  manuscript,  and  which  had 
found  its  way,  in  his  absence,  to  a  Ne^^ 
York  journal  Judging  by  a  single 
stanza  which  the  poet  the  last  year 
recalled  firom  memory,  it  must  have 
been  a  sufficiently  spirited  reply  to  the 
Quarterly  Reviewers  of  those  days : 
Ye  hare  dared  iu  to  battle,  and  twice  hare  we  met 

And  beat  you  alike  on  the  field  and  the  main : 
And  if  yonr  prond  hearts  are  not  satisfied  yet, 

Sound  your  bog^  fire  first,  and  we'll  beat  you 


We  have  alluded  to  the  poem  '*  Gour 
necticut"  The  additional  stanzas  which 
the  author  published  in  1852 — ^turning 
chiefly  upon  Cotton  Mather,  whom  he 
makes  the  agent  in  an  exhibition  of  the 
old  and  the  new,  the  good  and  evil  of 
the  Puritan  dispensation — ^have  not,  per- 
haps, coming  as  a  sequel  to  a  poem,  the 
reputation  of  which  was  already  estab- 
lished, attracted  the  attention  which 
they  deserved.  They  are  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  poet.  No  finer  study  of  Mather 
has  appeared ;  and  certainly,  alongside 
of  the  bitterest  denunciation  of  evil 
doing,  no  more  genial  praise  of  the 
virtues  of  New  England.  How  Hal- 
leck, with  all  his  city  habits,  loved  the 
rural  scenes  of  his  birthplace,  these 
and  other  verses  witness.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  a  Mend  of  the*  poet,*  we  have 
the  opportmiity  of  fnesenting  to  our 
readers  the  following  early,  and  hither- 
to impublidied,  poem,  by  Halleck,  on 
this  theme : 


A   FAREWELL   TO    CONNECTICUT. 

I  turned  a  last  look  to  my  dear,  native  mountain. 
As  the  dim  blush  of  sunset  grew  pale  in  the  slhr ; 

All  was  still,  save  the  music  that  leapt  from  the  K)untainy 
And  the  wave  of  the  woods  to  the  summer-wind^s  sigh. 

Far  around^  the  gray  mist  of  the  twilight  was  stealing, 
And  the  tints  of  the  landscape  had  faded  in  blue, 

Ere  my*pale  lip  could  murmur  the  accents  of  feeling, 
As  it  bade  the  fond  scenes  of  my  childhood  adieu. 

Oh  t  mock  not  that  pang,  for  my  heart  was  retracing 
Past  visions  of  happiness,  sparkling  and  dear : 

My  heart  was  still  warm  with  a  mother's  embracing, 
My  cheek  was  still  wet  with  a  fond  sister's  tear. 
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like  ftn  infant^g  first  sleep  on  ihe  lap  of  its  motlier, 
Were  the  days  of  my  childhood— those  days  are  no  more ; 

And  my  sorrow's  dee|>  throb  I  had  struggled  to  smother 
Was  that  infant's  wild  cry,  when  its  first  sleep  was  o'er. 

Years  hare  gone  by,  and  remembrance  now  coyers, 
With  the  tinge  of  the  moonbeam,  die  thoughts  of  tiist  hour; 

Tet  still  in  his  day-dream  the  wanderer  horers 
'Bound  the  cottage  he  left,  and  its  green  woyen  bow^. 

And  Hope  lingers  near  him,  her  wildest  son^  breathing, 

And  points  to  a  future  day,  distant  and  dim, 
When  the  flngar  of  sunset,  its  e^antine  weaving, 

Shall  brighten  the  home  of  his  childhood  for  him. 


Happily  for  the  bard,  the  vision  of  the 
closing  lines  was  realized;  and  long 
years  of  retirement,  "  firiend  to  life's  de- 
cline," supported  by  the  love  and  solici- 
tude of  the  "  fond  sister  "  to  whom  so 
beautiful  an  aUusion  is  made,  were  in 
store  to  cheer  in  age  the  gentle  heart 
of  the  poet. 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  biblio- 
graphy of  Mr.  Halleok's  poems,  was  the 
separate  issue  of  a  luxurious  privately- 
printed  edition  of  "  The  Croakers,"  by 
the  Bradford  Club,  in  1860 ;  and  of  a 
similar  costly  edition  of  "Fanny"  in 
1866,  projected  and  carried  out  by  Mr. 
William  L.  Andrews,  a  merchant  of  New 
York,  and  admirer  of  the  author. 

Halleck  was  much  gratified  with  the 
attention  of  the  Bradford  Club ;  for  no 
one  was  more  sensible  to,  or  valued  high- 
er, the  courtesies  of  life.  A  letter  before 
us,  addressed  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Moreau,  one 
of  the  "  Club,"  whose  admiration  of  the 
Halleck  Poems  had  led  him  to  prepare 
a  costly  illustrated  copy  of  the  work,  by 
the  insertion  of  engravings  of  portraits, 
and  the  scenery  of  the  volume,  has  a 
humorous  acknowledgment  of  the  at- 
tention. "  I  hasten  (he  writes.  May  24, 
1853),  to  beg  you  to  accept  my  most 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  high 
compliment  you  have  paid  me  in  your 
collection  of  illustrations,  proving,  as  it 
does,  in  a  manner  so  flattering  to  me,  a 
devotedness  of  your  time  and  taste  and 
treasure,  that  has  given  a  real  life-like 
existence  to  subjects  of  which  my  all- 
unworthy  verses  only  dreamed.  Hence 
forth  I  shall  scorn  the  simplicity  of 
print,  and  refer  to  your  splendid  volume 
in  the  pride  of  Prior's  chameleon,  who, 


after  borrowing  beauty  from  the  plumos 
of  the  peacock,  strutted 

Ab  if  the  lalBbow  ven  in  loA 
Settled  on  him  aaid  his  hein  mole." 

The  manuscript  letters  of  Mr.  Halleck 
to  Mr.  Andrews,  from  Guilford,  relating 
to  the  preparation  of  the  notes  and  the 
publication  of  '*  Fanny,"  exhibit  the 
strong  interest  which,  from  his  pecuni- 
ary necessitiefl,  as  well  as  from  IJiat  de- 
sire which  governed  him  through  life 
to  appear  to  the  best  advantage  with 
the  public,  the  poet  always  displayed 
in  all  matters  afiecting  the  reception  of 
his  writings.  The  proportion  made  to 
him  was  to  publish  a  limited  edi- 
tion of  the  poem— seventy  copies— in 
a  style  of  rare  typographical  excel- 
lence ;  the  copies  to  be  disposed  of  to 
subscribers  at  a  handsome  price,  and 
the  entire  profits  to  be  giveu  to  the 
author.  As  no  risk  was  assumed  by 
Mr.  Hailflck,  and  this  private  edition 
in  no  way  interfered  with  the  regular 
sale  of  his  ^*  Poems,"  while  he  was  to 
have  the  free  use,  for  other  editions,  of 
any  notes  he  might  furnish,  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
method  of  at  once  gratifying  a  hobby, 
complimenting  the  author,  and  contrib- 
ntiug  a  welcome  addition  to  his  small 
annual  income.  It  was  so  regarded  by 
Mr.  Halleck ;  and  when  the  anticipated 
proceeds  were  sent  to  him  in  advance, 
and  without  regard  to  the  subscription, 
he  expressed  his  gratitude  in  the  warm- 
est terms  for  the  attention  which  had 
been  paid  him.  At  the  outset,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  looked  upon  the  affair 
as  simply  a  business  transaction;  and 
with  a  reasonable  solicitude,  directed 
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his  attention  to  its  prospects.  "  Allow 
me,"  he  writes,  "  to  address  you  a  few 
lines,  exclnsively  with  ^  an  eye  to  busi- 
ness/ When  an  Irish  beggar  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin  was  told  i^iat  the 
person  from  whom  he  was  seen  asking 
charity  was  '  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Great 
Poet,'  he  said,  *  the  divil  a  bit  of  a  poet 
is  he,  but  a  real  gentleman^  for  he  gare 
me  half  a  crown.'  In  order,  therefore, 
that  I  who  rank  among  the  mnaU  poets 
may  be  allowed  to  pass  now  and  then 
for  a  real  ffenHemany  by  having  a  half 
crown  in  my  pocket,  I  should  much 
like  to  know  our  prospects  of  making 
money  by  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 
and  when  and  to  what  amount  I  am 
to  give  a  receipt  for  my  share  in  the 
prenuses." 

It  was  a  grateful  relief,  doubtless,  to 
be  freed  firom  all  further  agitation,  by 
anecdote  or  otherwise,  of  the  perplex- 
ing arithmetic  of  a  publisher's  account. 
He  had-  to  look  only  to  the  correction 
of  the  press  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
"notes,"  which  the  additional  years 
which  had  passed  over  the  head  of 
"Fanny,"  who  in  1821  was  "younger 
once  than  she  is  now,"  rendered  neces- 
sary. He  stickled  for  the  old  title-page, 
which  he  thought  a  great  felicity.  It 
must,  as  heretofore,  read  thus,  without 
other  addition : 

FAimY. 

A&lxyTiflion 

Of  some  gkj  ereotures  of  the  element, 

That  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbov  live, 

And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds. 

MiLTOK. 

"  For,"  he  writes,  "  I  esteem  these  lines, 
in  their  application  to  the  heroes  of  the 
poem,  as  the  gem  of  the  work."  The 
wit,  to  the  author's  eye,  was  in  the  nan 
sequitur,  the  glorious  contrast  of  Mil- 
ton's angels,  and  the  rag,  tag,  and  bob- 
tail of  Tammany,  and  the  other  dra- 
moHa  penona  of  the  book. 

The  "notes"  which  were  added  to 
the  poem  were  piquant  and  brief;  for 
Halleck  recognized  in  prose  as  well  as 
verse  the  saving  truth— "  brevity,  the 
soul  of  wit."  An  epithet,  the  turn  of  a 
phrase,  or  the  felicity  of  a  poetical  quo- 
tation— few  quoted  like  Halleck — be- 
trays the  lurking  jest     Thus,  of  Dr. 


Mitchill,  whose  open-hearted  smif^city 
ftimished  a  constant  theme  for  his  play- 
fdl  satire,  he  says,  after  a  word  of  com- 
pliment in  connection  with  Hosack  and 
Francis,  he  "moreover  had  won  the 
name  of  a  philosopher  by  his  frequent 
discoveries,  more  or  leas  important^  in 
geology  and  other  conjectural  sciences." 

Apropos  to  an  early  engraving  of  Dr. 
Mitchill,  after  Weaver's  drawing,  he  re- 
marked one  day,  "  it  had  his  simplicity," 
and  recalled  a  perfect  imitation  of  the 
man  by  Mathews,  the  actor,  "  so  that 
you  seemed  to  have  the  very  Doctor 
before  you,  though  the  natural  features 
of  the  two  men  were  in  every  way  un- 
like." Lord  Byron,  he  remarked,  said 
of  Mathew's  mimicries  of  this  kind, 
"  they  were  not  imitations  but  continu- 
ations." Halleck,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
called an  old  story  of  Mitchill,  which 
somehow  escaped  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cis, in  his  inimitable  sketch  of  the 
worthy  Doctor.  Meeting  a  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance  one  day  in  the 
street,  Mitchill  was  informed  of  a  sin- 
gular circumstance  which  had  just  hap- 
pened: "a  child  had  been  bom  half 
black."  Questioning  his  informer  as  to 
the  fact,  and  dwelling  on  its  remarkable 
nature,  he  went  off  with  the  declaration 
"  he  must  look  into  that,"  and  a  day  or 
two  after,  called  upon  his  friend  for  fur- 
ther particulars.  "What,"  he  asked, 
"  was  the  color  of  the  other  half  of  the 
child  ? "  "As  black  as  the  devil,"  was 
the  reply. 

Of  Bristed,  whom  he  had  quizzed 
rather  unmerciflilly  in  the  poem,  he 
speaks  handsomely.  At  first  he  had 
set  him  down  as  a  lawyer ;  but  doubt- 
ing or  repentipg  of  this,  he  wrote  to 
Andrews,  correcting  the  note:  "I  am 
not  sure  that  he  ever  was  a  lawyer,  and 
do  not  wish  to  give  an  innocent  man  a 
bad  name." 

Paulding  was  a  third  who  had  suf- 
fered from  the  vagaries  of  this  sportive 
muse.  He  is  justly  pronounced  in  the 
notes  "  one  of  the  best  and  most  popu- 
lar of  early  American  authors,"  who, 
after  the  publication  of  "The  Back- 
woodsman," rose  or  fell  from  literature 
to  politics.    The  satire  of  Halleck  on 
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the  unequal  verses  of  Paulding  was 
severe ;  and  Paulding  was  a  very  sensi- 
tive man,  but  he  had  too  much  respect 
for  himself  and  the  genius  of  his  critic 
to  let  his  brother-poet^s  verses,  at  his 
expense,  interfere  with  his  appreciation 
of  the  man.  Paulding,  we  have  reason 
to  know,  entertained  a  cordial  regard 
for  Halleck,  and  Halleck  spoke  hon- 
estly when  he  commended  Paulding, 
whose  mental  vigor  and  candor  of  op- 
position were  after  his  own  heart  So, 
when  an  opportunity  offered  in  the  ap- 
pearance—it is  but  a  few  months  ago — 
of  the  memoir  of  Paulding  by  his  son, 
he  freely  expressed  his  admiration  in  his 
private  correspondence.  In  a  letter  to 
the  present  writer,  he  says :  **  I  saw  Mr. 
Paulding  for  the  first  time,  I  think,  in 
1818.  He  was  then  one  of  the  literary 
lions  of  my  admiration.  In  his  after- 
life he  honored  me  with  his  acquaint- 
ance and  hospitality.  I  am  very  glad 
to  learn  that  his  collected  writings  are 
soon  to  appear.  He  had  great  powers 
as  a  writer,  and  great  merit  as  a  man. 
He  thought  clearly  ^and  bravely,  and 
spoke  as  he  thought.  His  two  lines 
alluding  to  our  old  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers, wherein  he  says  they 

*  SaTcd  this  good  land,  azid  irben  the  tug  was  o'er 
Begged  their  way  home  at  every  sooimdrerB  door,' 

are  a  specimen  of  his  manner  of  ex- 
pression when  indignantly  battling  for 
the  right  against  the  wrong."  To  Mr. 
Paulding  he  wrote,  acknowledging  a 
copy  of  the  Biography,  "A  glance 
over  its  pages  gladdens  me  with  the 
view  of  many  of  my  earliest  literary 
favorites,  especially  of  the  one  entitled 

*  The  Idea  of  a  True  Patriot,'  which  I 
remember  admiring  exceedingly  on  a 
first  perusal,  and  now  find  well  worthy 
of  my  continued  admiration.  It  is,  in 
thought  and  expression,  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic of  its  author's  writings  and 
conversation,  making,  as  it  so  pleas- 
antly does,  the  sportive  playthings  of 
irony  and  raillery  powerful  in  the  bat- 
tle of  honest  and  honorable  indignation 
against  dishonesty  and  dishonor." 

Another  agreeable  feature  of  this  en- 
terprise-^f  the  private  publication  of 
"Fanny"— was   the  engraving  of  an 


early  miniature-portrait  of  the  poet  taken 
by  the  meritorious  artist  and  citizen  of 
New  York,  Nathaniel  Rogers.  At  first, 
Mr.  Halleck  hesitated  granting  the  use 
of  the  picture  for  the  purpose.  "  With 
refbrence  to  the  miniature  you  men- 
tion," he  wrote  on  the  9tti  of  March, 
1860,  "allow  me  to  say  that  none  of 
the  *  graven  imagery,'  heretofore  made 
of  me,  have  fiattered  my  vanity  by 
causing  me  or  any  one  else  to  violate 
the  second  commandment;  and  that  I 
am  very  desirous  of  not  appearing  in 
proprid  persmd  in  any  manner  in  the 
volume,  unless  that,  by  doing  so,  I  can 
render  you  a  very  essential  service, 
which  does  not  seem  likely."  Of 
course,  the  application  was  pressed; 
and  the  post  immediately  brought  a 
favorable  reply :  "  I  forward,"  he  wrote 
a  few  days  after  his  previous  note,  "  the 
miniature  to  you  to-day  by  express. 
Ton  will  find  it  but  an  unfinished 
sketch,  interesting  only  with  reference 
to  the  poem  and  the  author,  being  a 
contemporary  of  the  one  (painted  in 
1820  or  1821),  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  you  now,  resembling  the  other 
at  the  time  it  was  painted.  I  hope  that 
your  artist  will  msike  his  engraving  the 
better  picture  and  more  flattering  like- 
ness of  the  two,  and  thereby  prove  the 
superiority  of  his  department  of  genius 
over  that  of  the  painter."  The  minia- 
ture was  now  entrusted  to  Mr.  Charles 
Burt,  the  eminent  bank-note  engraver, 
who,  pleased  with  the  subject  and  with 
the  opportunity  of  serving  the  poet, 
though  pressed  by  other  engagements, 
promptly  gave  his  best  powers  to  the 
work.  The  result  was  an  etching  of 
rare  deHcacy  and  beauty,  preserving  all 
the  characteristic  elegance  of  the  origi- 
nal— the  bright,  happy  expression,  the 
air  of  humor  and  ei^oyment— which, 
spite  of  Mr.  Halleck's  disclaimers,  have 
lent  their  attractions  to  his  best  por- 
trait representations  in  engraving  after 
the  paintings  of  Inman,  Elliott,  and, 
we  may  add,  the  pencil-drawing  by 
Horatio  Greenough,  an  engraving  from 
which  accompanies  the  present  article. 
Halleck,  ever  fastidious  in  such  things, 
and  candid  in  the  expression  of  his 
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elyoyment,  admired  Buries  engraying; 
but  he  was  quite  '^  put  out  *'  by  the  se- 
lection of  a  sowewhat  fidtering  signa- 
ture which  was  inscribed  on  the  print. 
If  there  was  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other that  he  was  particular  about,  it 
was  his  penmanship.  He  had  a  clerkly 
^preciation  of  a  fair-hand  writing ;  and 
always  took  especial  pains,  when  he  was 
applied  to^by  the  collectors— which  was 
yery  often— for  his  autograph,  to  pre- 
pare his  manuscript  with  the  greatest 
care.  Even  in  age  the  light  traces  of 
his  pen— fine  as  the  frosted  tracery  on 
the  window-pane,  or  the  track  of  the 
delicate-footed  bird  on  the  sand— pre- 
senred  a  certain  characteristic  elegance. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
he  pounced  upon  the  unlucky,  di^oint- 
ed  signature — a  representation  of  his 
chirography  to  the  public — in  a  piquant 
remonstrance  in  a  letter  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  engraving.  "  The  only 
regret,"  he  writes,  ^*- 1  feel  (there  is,  as 
has  often  been  said,  *  no  rose  without  a 
thorn  %  is,  that  your  engraver  had  not 
procured  a  better  specimen  of  my  auto- 
graph than  that  which  so  disfigures  the 
plate.  Where  he  could  have  found  such 
a  caricature,  I  cannot  imagine.  It  gives, 
to  my  eye,  a  vulgar  look  to  the  picture, 
from  which  its  absence  would  have  saved 
me.  Should  he  wish  his  workmanship 
to  appear  to  better  advantage,  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  aid  him  by  sending  a 
better-looking  signature  for  so  good  a 
purpose." 

Halleck  was  sensitive  in  these  ^^ap- 
pearances." When  the  edition  of  "  The 
Croakers,"  by  the  Bradford  Club,  was 
issued  with  the  engravings  of  himself 
and  Drake  at  different  periods  of  life, 
he  sighed  at  the  diversity.  "Here," 
says  he,  "  they  have  Drake,  my  contem- 
porary, in  this  work  at  twenty-four,  and 
myself  at  fifty  I " 

This  business,  by  the  way,  of  the  ap- 
peals of  the  autograph-seekers,  whUe  it 
did  not  displease  him,  was  something 
of  a  pecuniary  tax  upon  his  limited 
resources.  He  liked  the  attention,  and 
would  always,  we  believe,  endeavor  to 
gratify  a  request  of  the  kind.  It  was 
a  voice  to  him  in  his  solitude  from  the 


outer  world,  showing  that  he  was  not 
forgotten ;  for  your  autograph-collector 
is  a  keen  hunter  of  celebrities — a  mos- 
quito he  has  been  called,  but  he  de- 
lights to  feed  on  good  blood.  Then, 
too,  the  application  often  came  from 
the  fair  sex,  and  with  Shakespeare^s 
Hermione,  he  held 

«*AUd7*iTeril7if 
As  potent  as  a  lord's." 

Bo  he  was  indulgent  to  the  race,  sent 
no  churlish  replies,  nor  shut  his  door 
to  the  postman.  "But,"  said  he  one 
day,  "this  thing  is  expensive.  One 
must,  besides  the  endeavor  to  say  some- 
thing pretty,  have  good  pens  and  good 
paper  (he  would  have  preferred  gilt- 
edge),  for  your  note  is  submitted  to 
close  inspection ;  elegance  must  be  look- 
ed after,  and  then  there  is  the  return 
postage  to  pay.  These  outlays  are 
trifiing,  but,  often  repeated,  they  come 
to  quite  a  sum  in  the  course  of  the 
year."  Alas,  that  the  purse  of  Halleck, 
the  poet-accountant  of  this  "  bank-note 
world,"  who  had  spent  the  best  years 
of  his  Ufe  in  registering  millions,  and 
had  drawn  for  others  such  regal  drafts 
upon  the  grand  exchequer,  "Fancy," 
should  be  compelled  to  sigh  at  the  cost 
of  gratifying  the  whims  of  his  admirers  I 

The  original  miniature  by  Rogrers, 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Andrews  by  Mr.  Hal- 
leck in  a  complimentary  and  touching 
epistle :  for  no  one  could  confer  or  re- 
ceive a  favor  more  graceftilly.  "  By  the 
high  compliment,"  he  writes,  "  you  have 
paid  the  miniature  in  deeming  it  worthy 
of  being  engraved  at  your  own  expense, 
you  have  anticipated  the  wish  which  I 
now  hasten  to  express — that  you  will 
add  to  the  many  obligations  I  have  so 
long  been  grateful  £:>r,  by  accepting  it 
as  a  small  present  from  me,  to  be  so 
placed  as  to  recall  me  now  and  then 
to  your  remembrance.  A  kind-hearted 
bride,  you  know,  always  assures  her 
husband  that,  for  his  dear  sake,  she 
prefers  his  simple  bridal-ring  to  the 
expensive  traiuseau  that  other  friends 
have  presented  her.  Let  me  hope  tiiat 
you  will  be  toward  me  equaUy  civil 
and  more  sincere.    I  have  the  consola- 
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tkm  of  knowing  that,  as  relics  of  anti* 
qtdty,  the  miniatnre,  the  Poems,  and 
thdr  anthor,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  valuable  as  they  grow  older ;  and 
of  trusting  that  thej  will  long  continue 
to  find  favor  in  yomr  sight  aecordingly.'* 
Oonki  this  be  more  beaotiAiIly  said  ? 

Not  content  with  honoring  the  poet 
with  the  '^counterfeit  presentment" 
to  accompany  his  verses,  the  friend  to 
whom  the  poet  entmsted  them  was  do- 
siroQs,  after  time^honored  precedents, 
of  giving  also  a  view  of  his  **  conntry- 
seat."  A  very  respectable  muster  of 
this  spedes  of  edifice,  inhabited  by  tiie 
genius  of  our  countrymen,  was  made,  it 
will  be  remembered,  a  lew  years  ago  in 
Hr.  Putnam's  *' Homes  of  American 
Avthors ;  '*  but  Halleck's  did  not  then 
figure  in  the  number.  Hie  new  attempt 
to  repair  die  omission  was  by  no  means 
flucoessftil ;  for,  in  truth,  the  plain  vil- 
lage-abode of  the  poet  was  hcuxily  pre- 
sentable unong  the  imposing,  or  at 
least  picturesque,  habitations  of  his 
more  fortunate  brethren.  Halleck,  with 
a  keen  eye  to  the  incongruity,  had 
no  idea  of  this  glcnrification  of  poverty, 
and  with  his  usual  fahcy,  peiiiaps  grimly 
smiling  as  he  wrote,  penned  tiiis  reply 
to  the  suggestion:  *'I  am  grateftilly 
sensible  of  the  comj^iment  your  propo- 
sition, as  to  the  sketch,  pays  me ;  but 
you  must  pardon  me  for  begging  that 
it  may  not  be  carried  into  effect :  for  al- 
though bom  here  in  Connecticut,  where, 
as  Lord  Byron  says  of  Sii^;land,  *  men 
are  proud  to  be,'  I  shall  never  cease  to 
*  hail,'  as  the  sidlors  say,  ftom  your  good 
city  of  New  York,  of  which  a  residence 
of  more  than  forty  years  made  me  a  citi- 
zen. There  I  always  considered  myself 
at  home,  and  elsewhere  but  a  visitor. 
If,  therefore,  you  widi  to  embellish  my 
poem  with  a  view  of  my  country-seat 
(it  was  literally  mine  for  every  summer 
Sunday  for  years),  let  it  be  ti^ea  from 
the  top  of  Weehawk  Hill,  overlooking 
New  York,  to  whose  scenes  and  associ- 
ations the  poem  is  almost  exclusively 
devoted." 

If  you  would  recall  the  real  and  ima- 
ginative interest  of  that  resplendent 
scene,  turn  to  the  stanzas  on  Weehawken 


in  the  poem,  and  you  will  ind  pictund 
to  the  ^e  the  wondrouA  combinatkm, 
of  wMch  f^  great  cities  oan  boast,  of 
the  wildness  and  beauty^  of  nsctnre  avtas 
looking  the  saO-town  bay  of  New  York 
and  its  long-extended  vista  of  wealth  and 
commerce.  If  you  have  looked  forth  in 
youth  from  those  sylvan  heights,  hap* 
pily  not  yet  a  prey  to  the  devouring 
metropolis,  you  may  ackno^i^ge  with 
the  poet, 

whm.  iniB  Is  old, 
And  mnj  a  MMM  lotvvt,  ttie  beut  wUl  boM 
Ita  nMBQiy  of  tUi. 


HaUeok  was  at  home  at  various  points 
of  tbt  Weehawken  Heights,  ft-om  the 
southern  aspect  of  that  wonder  of  naturs 
of  our  boyhood,  **The  Devil's  Pulpit,** 
looking  down  upon  fields  whilom  not 
xoAp&j  naoMd  ^Elysian,'*  along  the 
woods  and  ^ens  of  BulPs  Ferry,  the  hos- 
pitable homes  of  tiie  naturalists.  Cooper 
md  Be  Eay,  frequented  by  tiie  poet, 
over  the  road  celebrated  by  Andre  in 
the  **  Cow  Chase,"  to  the  revolutionary 
site  of  Fort  Lee,  where  you  fidriy  meet 
the  Palisades  of  tbe  Hudson.  Halledt, 
wit^  Bands,  and  Bryant,  and  Dmand, 
and  all  the  nature-loving  tribe,  knew 
every  step  of  tiie  way.  If  you  would, 
however,  in  tiiose  past  days  be  sure  of 
finding  Mm,  on  any  particular  **  sum- 
mer Smidi^,"  you  must  look  for  him  at 
a  certain  cottage  at  Bull's  Ferry,  where 
one  might  "take  one's  ease  at  oneHi 
inn  "  with  assurance  of  the  good  cheer 
which  not  even  a  poet  can  dispense 
with.  And  tiiereby  hangs  a  tale,  whidi 
niay  be  best  narrated  in  the  words  of  a 
fri^d's  memoranda  lying  before  us. 
^*  Many  years  ago,"  writes  Mr.  Bichard 
£.  Mount,  aa  occasional  companion  of 
the  poet  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  "  on  the 
comer  of  Tliames  and  Temple  streets, 
in  the  dty  of  New  York,  stood  an  an- 
cient wooden  ale-house^the  ale  is  yet 
l^iere,  but  not  the  old  house — kept  by 
one  Reynolds,  an  oddity  in  character 
and  manners.  He  had  been  a  grav^ 
digger  in  the  old  Trinity  yard  opposite, 
and  had  married  the  daughter  of  iiie 
former  proprietor,  who  wIm  the  Churdi 
sexton.  This  ale-house  was  in  a  se- 
chidod,  quiet  spot,  and  may  have  been 
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}ik»  the  ^MRre'  of  Ben  Jonaon  and 
Herrick.  Halleck  never  forgot  his  land- 
lord in  kis  retiiem^t,  bat  on  erery 
Sumner's  Sunday  Trent  to  see  his  *  Mug ' 
on  tlfe  Weehawken  Hills,'  taking  the 
steamboat  at  the  foot  of  Spring-street 
Many  a  time  hare  I  met  him  on  the 
boat,  full  of  smlks  and  glee,  joking  and 
chattering  and  enjoying." 

While  <»i  this  sarory  theme  of  the 
poet's  haunts,  when  yet  a  citisen  of 
Manhattan,  we  may  draw  upon  Mr. 
Monnfs  pleasant  memoranda  for  another 
glimpse  of  the  social  bard.  *'  About  fif- 
teen years  ago,  as  eccentric  but  learned 
and  estimable  physician  from  London, 
Doctor  Banks,  who  had  roamed  the- 
worid  with  more  heart  than  purse,  set- 
tled in  this  city,  Ihred  a  few  years,  and 
died.  Him  Hf^eck  knew  and  loved  to 
meet  He  imported  directly  from  tlie 
London  docks  wme,  in  his  estimation 
not  to  be  bought  here,  also  yarious 
edible  dainties.  His  shwry  was  a  favop- 
ite  with  our  poet,  and  often  have  we 
three  met  at  the  old  Doctor's  office  to 
sip  and  talk^-there  were  no  coarse  bao- 
chlmalian  bumpers  there.  This  same 
cM.  Banks  was  also  a  peripatetic,  and  I 
recollect  his  discovery  of  an  ale-house 
at  Brooklyn,  wirare  the  English  mistress 
was  superipr  in  her  choice  of  barn'-yards 
and  their  cooking.  Halleck  i^preeiated 
this,  and  told  me  that  he  often  went 
there.  Turning  my  steps  thither  one 
day,  I  met  Halleck  retursing  trem  the 
spot,  redolent  of  its  cheer.  Anticipating 
my  movement,  he  hailed  me  with  some 
roUksking  intimation  of  tiie  crisping 
duck.  I  often  endeavored  to  get  him  to 
<fiae  with  a  few  Mends  at  the  Union 
Ohib  and  elsewhere ;  but  he  invariably 
declined.  This,  howev«r,  was  in  late 
years.  I  fancied  that  he  was  afraid  of 
being  *  called  out  '-^fcnr  of  this  American 
propoisltyhe  had  a  horror— or  that  ex- 
pectation would  be  aroused,  and  the 
company  disaj^inted." 

On  occasion  Halledc,  though  very 
rarely,  succumbed  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends.  He  yielded  a  point  in 
honor  of  Boras,  accqyting  tlie  hospital- 
ity of  the  anniversary  dinners  given  by 
the  Scotchmen  in  coro'memoration  ^ 


the  birthday  of  their  great  poet, — hh 
manly,  feeling  poem  "  To  a  rose  brought 
from  near  Alloway  Kirk,"  justly  end* 
tling  him  to  be  6ree  of  the  guild.  BSs 
friend,  Mr.  Gulian  C.  Vcrplanck,  also  re- 
calls a  special  entertainment  given  to 
him  at  the  Century  Club,  when  Bryant 
presided,  and  the  retiring  Halle(^,  beg- 
ging to  be  excused  from  speaking  on 
his  legs,  for  then  **  the  brains  ran  to  his 
heels,"  spoke  very  wittily  and  to  the 
purpose,  sitting  in  his  chair.  At  the  very 
time  of  his  death  a  fflmilar  dinner  was 
projected  to  come  off  at  one  of  the  hi»- 
tone  inns  of  the  city,  in  memory  of  the 
poet's  old  haunts,  where  he, would  find 
himself  at  home,  in  which  his  friend 
Hackett,  the  Shakespearian  actor,  his 
keen  appreciator,  Frederick  S.  Cozzens, 
and  Mr,  Verplanck,  were  to  participate. 
Halleck  was  not  present  at  the  Bryant 
Festival  at  the  Century  Club  given  in 
1864,  on  the  completion  of  the  poef  s  sev- 
entieth year ;  for  he  was  confined  to  his 
house  at  Q-oilford  by  a  temporary  ill- 
ness ;  but  he  sent  a  cordial  letter  to  the 
gathering,  "  to  assure  Mr.  Bryant  that, 
although  far  off  in  body,  I  shall  be  tins 
evening. near  him  in  spirit,  repeating 
ihe  homage  which  with  heart  and  voice 
and  pen  I  have,  during  more  than  forty 
years  of  his  *  threescore  and  ten,'  been 
delighted  to  pay  him." 

We  do  not  know  that  Halleck,  more 
than  most  men,  loved  good  cheer ;  but 
he  was  too  genuine  a  poet  in  his  anacre^ 
ontics  to  despise  the  generous  vintage. 
There  is  a  very  pleasant  letter  which  ho 
wrote  to  his  friend,  "  Barry  Gray,"  on 
receipt  of  a  presentation-copy  of  a  com- 
memoration volume  by  that  writer  and 
John  Savage,  in  praise  of  the  great  Tay- 
lor brewage  at  Albany.  The  epistle 'is 
to  be  found  at  length  in  that  cheerM 
volume,  "  Cakes  and  Ale."  "We  must  be 
content  with  a  characteristic  paragraph. 

"I  have  hitherto,"  playfully  writes 
Halleck,  "believed  that  Shakespeare,  in 
the  two  lines  from  the  experienced  lips 
of  that  good  jndge  of  the  article,  Chris- 
topher Sly,  on  his  imaginary  marriage- 
eve,  namely, 

*  Bring  our  lady  Hther  to  our  sight. 
And,  onco  again,  a  pot  of  13ie  tmallest  Ale,' 
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had  antidpated  all  Ititore  eulogies  upon 
the  Bubject  of  your  volume.  How  well 
he  expresses  the  affinity  between  bear 
and  beauty;  between  matrimony  and 
mild  ale,  imd  the  luxury  enjoyed  by  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  Vwhen,'  as  Corio- 
lanus  says,  '  their  wedding-day  is  done 
and  tapers  bum  to  bedward,'  in  blend- 
ing their  hopes  of  happiness  with  a  mug 
or  two  of  XX,  half  and  half,  in  one  har- 
monious whole." 

It  is  well  to  link  the  memory  of  Hal- 
leck  with  these  simple  festive  associar 
tions.  His  province  ^in  life  was  by  his 
verses  to  promote  the  cheerfulness  of 
society,  and  divert  the  attention  of  a 
careworn  race  from  over-devotion  to 
the  anxieties  of  a  busy  city.  He  had 
doubtless,  like  other  men,  his  sorrows 
and  his  grievances;  but  he  digested 
them  manfully  at  home,  and  gaye  his 
fHends  his  best  and  brightest  worda. 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  convey  to  those 
who  did  not  know  him  the  impression 
of  his  sparkling,  animated  look,  the 
zest  of  his  discourse,  as  his  bright  eye 
kindled  and  the  expressive  lines  of  his 
face  wrinkled  in  \mison  as  the  mirthM 
jest  came  from  his  lips.  As  a  wit,  he 
would  say  sharp  things— his  manliness 
found  vent  in  this  way — but  he  would 
sheathe  a  sarcasm  in  the  most  refined 
of  compliments.  He  did  not  go  about 
inflicting  misery  by  lying  in  wait  to 
utter  bitter  reproaches  of  his  fellows; 
but  if  assumption  came  in  his  way,  his 
rapier  was  out  and  the  bladder  pricked 
on  the  instant  No  sane  man,  I  think, 
would  have  ventured  the  attempt  to 
''  smoke  "  or  quiz  him.  As  in  his  poet- ' 
ry,  there  was  frequently  a  sharp  anti- 
thesis in  his  conversation.  It  was  safe 
not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  flow  of  his 
compliments,  but  to  look  out  for  the  sly 
parentheses  and  qualifications.  He  was 
lauding  on  one  occasion  the  people  of 
his  native  town.  "  There  are  some  three 
thousand  of  them,  all  well  to  do  and 
industrious,  not  a  pauper  among  them, 
and  all  can  read  and  write— not  thai  Ikey 
ever  do  either:'^  On  another  occasion,  in- 
quiring concerning  a  young  American 
author,  he  writes :  "  I  find  myself  fast 
becoming  as  ignorant  of  books  and  their 


writers  as  the  Presidait  of  a  College  or 
the  R^ent  of  a  University."* 

This  was  the  discriminating  character 
of  Halleck's  humor — ^infusing  a  dash  of 
sarcasm  into  the  sentiment  to  keep  it 
from  spoiling.  A  man  of  sensibility 
and  not  ashamed  to  display  it,  he  had 
none  of  the  weakneas  of  a  sentimentalist 
His  judgments  of  the  world  and  its  ac- 
tions were  sound  and  manly.  He  was 
an  honest  and  an  honorable  man.  It 
was  true,  he  would  play  with  a  subject, 
and  was  given  to  paradox  in  conveiB»- 
tion:  but  this  was  mere  intellectual 
sport,  as  in  the  maintenance  of  his  mo* 
narchical  theory  in  republican  America, 
and  of  the  *^  authority ''  of  the  Bomaa 
Catholic  Church.  These  were  conve- 
nient p^ps  to  hang  his  discourse  upon, 
and  promoted  a  certain  healthy  antag- 
onism to  the  tyranny  of  minorities  in 
the  prevalent  democracy  and  Protestant- 
ism. Had  he  lived  under  a  despotism 
or  simply  an  aristocracy,  he  would,  we 
think,  have  been  the  last  to  endure  qui- 
etly any  "  cold  shade  "  repressing  or  ob- 
structing his  individual  freedom.  He 
detested  vulgarity  in  office.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war  for  the 
Union  we  met  him  in  Broadway.  The 
civilians,  it  was  evident,  were  giving 
way  to  tiie  men  of  the  sword.  ^  Thank 
God  I "  said  he,  ^  we  shall  now  be  ruled 
by  gentlemen  I "  But  this  argued  in 
him  no  love  of  military  despotism ;  and 
his  talk  of  Romanism  was  doubtless 
quite  as  tricksy  an  indication  of  his  real 
opinions. 

A  word  ot  two  on  this  latter  topic 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  since  it  has 
been  cc^dently  asserted  in  an  obituary 
notice  in  a  leading  journal,  that  Mr. 
Halleck  **  entered  the  communion  of  the 


*  A  genial  oritio  cf  the  poet,  Us  Mend  1ft. 
Jamei  Lawaoiif  long  fiinoe  noted  tUs  tnlt  of  Hal- 
leok'8  conTenation  in  an  artide.  "  He  delights  to 
take  that  dde  of  a  question  which  is  either  unpop> 
nlar,  or  haa  the  fewest  Bnpporters  \  and  advooatM 
it  generally  with  furlveM,  often  with  ing«nnity»  and 
always  with  good  temper.  Yet  if  he  meet  an  os- 
tentations fool,  he  will  sometimes  lead  him  into  a 
lahyrinth,  and  there  leave  him,  bewildered  in  ig- 
norance; and  infnetlws  he  will  hunor  or  deiBBf 
the  quaint  conceits  of  a  man  of  genhu,  oredukMa 
and  sincere,  and  inwardly  smile  at  his  easy,  \ 
pUstiested  natore." 
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Boman  Catholic  CliiirdL''  The  facts  in 
relation  to  his  attendance  on  Church 
wofship  will  be  found  set  forth  in  an- 
other page  of  this  Magu^,  in  a  com- 
nMuucation  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bennett, 
the  Rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Qiaffch  at  Ghiilfdrd.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears he  was  a  parishioner  of  that 
Church  and  an  attendant  of  no  other ; 
and  that  its  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
habitually  engaged  his  attention  in  his 
private  hours.  But  the  evidence  of  his 
conversation  on  the  Church  of  Rome-* 
we  have  heard  that  he  at  one  time  zeal- 
ously advocated  the  devotion  paid  to 
the  Virgin  Mary — ^is  still  important; 
for  it  proves,  if  proof  were  needed  on 
this  point,  that  the  gay  versifier,  the 
mirthful  social  satirist,  was  also  a  man 
capable  of  entertaining  profound  rdi- 
giouB  emotions.  If  he  bec^une  attached 
to  any  part  of  the  worship  of  Rome,  we 
may  be  sure  it  was  solely  to  the  poetic 
and  spiritual  influences  to  which  that 
Church  of  tiie  Ages,  with  all  its  materi- 
alisuL,  never  has  been  insensible. 

It  is  a  pleasing  reminiscence  of  his 
friend,  C^en.  Wilson,  that  in  his  last 
visit  to  New  York,  8  fortnight  before 
his  death,  Halleck  asked  him  to  repeat 
to  him  Lady  Kairne's  pathetic  poem, 
"  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,"  when  its  recital 
brou^t  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  poet, 
who  perhaps  felt  already  his  own  near- 
ness to  the  spiritual  woild. 

In  one  instance,  and  that  rather  an 
important  one,  for  his  future  comfort,  it 
is  said  that  Halleck's  maintenance  of  a 
social  paradox  was  somewhat  at  his 
own  expense.  In  that  playful  spirit  of 
hmnorous  extravagance  which  at  times 
characterized  his  conversation,  he  rallied 
Im  friend,  John  Jacob  Astor,  on  his  su- 
perfluous millions ;  and  for  the  moment, 
carried  away  by  a  poet^s  consciousness 
of  the  wealth  of  the  imagination,  as- 
serted that  for  himself  two  hundred  dol- 
lars a-year  was  a  sum  sufficient  for  all 
the  needs  of  life.  Astor,  so  the  story 
goes,  remembered  this,  and,  as  a  prac- 
tical joke,  left  the  poet  by  his  will  an 
annuity  of  i»ecisely  this  amount  1 

Halleck's  conversational  powers  were 
of  the  first  order,  not  in  debate^  but  in 


sparkling  suggestions,  and,  in  his  later 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  age  and  in- 
fluenced by  a  partial  deafness,  a  species 
of  monologue.  There  was  nothing  te- 
dious, however,  in  his  long-sustained 
talks.  In  rapid  succession  he  ^huddled 
jest  upon  jest,"  linking  anecdote  to  anec- 
dote, crossing  by  side  avenues  firom 
topic  to  topic— the  whole  impressed 
with  originality.  He  playftdly  ranked 
himself  with  President  Lincoln  in  his 
acquaintance  with  Joe  Ifiller,  a  copy  of 
whose  venerable  jest-book,  alluding  to  • 
the  antiquity  of  the  best  jokes,  he  said 
Noah  undoubtedly  had  with  him  in  the 
arki  But,  if  he  had  "Joe  Miller  "in  his 
collection,  it  was  to  steer  clear  of  him ; 
there  was  nothing  of  that  musty  flavor 
in  the  "  good  tilings  "  of  Halleck.  His 
champagne-talk  was  fresh  and  sparkling, 
bubbling  f^om  the  fount  of  his  generous 
nature.  For,  indeed,  whatever  he  spoke 
of^  he  had  maturely  considered ;  it  was 
his  own  reading,  his  own  observation, 
his  own  way  of  thinking.  We  never 
heard  a  talker  who  embroidered  his 
discourse  with  more  apposite  stories  or 
telling  quotations.  The  passages  we 
have  given  of  his  letters  show  his  apt- 
ness in  the  latter ;  his  language  in  con- 
versation was  equally  pointed  and  re- 
fined. Alternating  solitude  with  society, 
his  mind  was  refireshed  with  ideas  and 
animated  by  repose.  In  these  days  of 
"  reminiscences,"  he  should  have  written 
his  "recollections."  We  would  then 
have  had  another  poet  to  add  to  the 
list  of  eminent  prose-writers.  As  we 
listened  to  him,  we  sighed  that  so  many 
felicities  should  die  away  on  the  empty 
air.  He  would  talk,  among  other  topics, 
of  tiie  Napoleon  era,  of  Junius  (con- 
cerning whom  he  had  hitf  own  theory), 
of  Scott,  of  Moore,  of  Byron,  of  Words- 
worth, whom  he  had  visited,  of  John 
Randolph,  of  Irving — ^all  in  an  anecdot- 
ical  way ;  and  above  all,  of  the  elements 
and  conditions  of  poetry.  He  was  a 
rare  critic,  his  well-trained  perception 
catching^  by  an  artistes  instinct,  the 
nicest  felicities  of  verse.  No*  one  had  a 
finer  eajf  for  the  harmonies  of  language. 
When  his  fietvorite  authors  were  the 
subject  of  conversation,  he  was  thorough- 
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ly  at  borne,  and  might  aay  of  them  with 
Wordsworth  of  bia  books : 

**  There  find  I  personal  theoMB,  a  plenteous  store, 
Hatter  wherein  rifl^t  Toliible  I  am.** 

Voluble  was  indeed  the  word  for  his 
discourse ;  but  the  yolubility  was  not, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  fluent  talkers 
pouring  out  their  wordy  paragraphs,  a 
prolix  dissertation ;  but  the  stream  bore 
along  the  yaried  products  of  reading 
and  reflection,  a  rare  frdght  of  interest- 
ing illustrations  of  life  and  character. 
We  recall  his  enthusiasm  as  he  recently 
recited,  without  £Utering,  the  entire  odie 
of  Campbell  on  the  retirement  of  John 
Kemble — 

«<  Pride  of  the  Britkh  sla«e, 
A  long  and  last  adkn." 

On  our  pointing  out  to  him  the  an- 
thorns  variations  from  the  first  edition, 
he  said  Campbell  always  altered  for  the 
better,  Wordsworth  often  for  the  worse ; 
instancing  the  change  which  the  latt^ 
had  made  in  the  concluding  stansa  of 
"Rob  Roy."  This  reads  in  the  early 
copies — 

•«  And,  &r  and  near,  through  yale  and  hfll, 
Are  fltoee  that  attest  the  same ; 
And  kindUt  Wet  aprt  new  tUrrtd, 
At  sound  of  Boh  Boy's  name." 

In  the  late  editions  the  third  line  is 
changed  to  "the  proud  heart  flajJiing 
through  the  eyes."  Halleck  then  recit- 
ed passages  of  Campbell's  "Hallowed 
<jhx)und,"  which  he  justly  consideied 
one  of  his  best  poems.  "  It  was  one  of 
his  latest,  too.  Bums*  last,  also  (he 
added),  was  his  best" 

Talking  of  the  new  attempts  in  the 
leyiyal  of  the  hexameter  measure  by  the 
translators  of  the  day,  he  would  repeat 
with  feeling  Southey's  fine  description  of 
the  scene  from  his  cottage  at  Derwent- 
water,  at  the  beginning  of  the  "  Vision 
of  Judgment : " 

*"Twa8  at  that  sober  hour  vhen  the  light  of  day  is 

reoeding, 
And  firom  surrounding  things  the  hues  wherowith 

day  has  adora*d  them 
Vade,  like  the  hopes  ot  youth,  till  the  beauty  of 

earth  is  departed.** 

e 

The  conyersation  turning  on  Pope,  we 
remember  he  spoke  of  his  **  art  of  genius 
in  surrounding  himself  by  the  best  men 


of  his  times  and  using  their  faouttiee, 
getting  learning  from  Arbuthnot,  wit 
from  Bwift,  and  philosophy,  iueh  a$  U 
woiy  from  Bo)ingbroke."  In  corrobo- 
ration of  this  ha  cited  the  fine  lines 
from  the  <^  Epistle  to  Arfouthnot,"  dwell- 
ing upon  the  refined  compliment  to 
Bwift  in  the  word  "  endured." 

«<OnuiTffle  the  polite, 
Asd  knowing  WalA,  would  tall  me  I  oould  write  ; 
Well-natured  Garth  inflam'd  with  early  praice, 
And  Oongreve  lor'd  and  Swift  endured  my  lays ; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Bomers,  Sheffield  read, 
B*en  mitred  Rnohestar  would  nod  the  head. 
And  St.  Johns'  self  (great  Dryden*s  friend  before^ 
With  open  arms  reoeired  one  poet  more." 

He  then  spoke  of  the  strong  head  of 
Swift  without  the  wig,  in  Lord  Orrery's 
book.  Then  the  conyersation  somehow 
drifted  to  Shakespeare.  "  What  do  you 
think,"  said  he,  "  of  his  Sonnets?  I 
don't  think  he  wrote  them.  They  are 
quite  out  of  his  straightforward  charac- 
ter. Eyery  thing  that  he  wrote  is  direct- 
ly inteUigible."  We  haye  heard  of  bis 
maintaining  with  energy  in  his  para- 
doxical way,  supporting  his  position  by 
a  yolley  of  citations  of  the  eloquent 
passages  of  the  poet,  that  Laertes  was, 
after  all,  the  character  in  "  Hamlet."  "  If 
he  were  an  actor,  he  would  prefer  him 
to  Hamlet  himself."  He  was  a  close 
student  of  Shakespeare,  as,  indeed,  of 
whateyer  he  took  in  hand,  and  had 
many  curious  remarks  on  the  fertile 
theme  of  his  felicities  of  expression. 
"  Out,  out,  brief  candle,"  he  would  say ; 
"  substitute  any  other  word  for  that  if 
you  can." 

For  an  instance  of  imagination  in 
poetry,  he  cited  the  concluding  line  of 
the  following  passage  from  Goldsmith's 
"  Trayeller,"  in  the  picture  of  Italy : 

**  When  ooomene  proudly  lloarish*d  thio*  the  sMa, 
At  her  oommand  the  palace  learnt  to  rise, 
Again  the  long-fkll'n  column  sought  the  skies ; 
The  canTas  glow'd,  beyond  e'en  Nature  wsnn, 
Ike pre§nant  qmarr$  immMi  wiOi  humtm  /arm.** 

He  was  fond  of  illustrating  by  examples 
fh>m  the  clasnc  English  poets  tiiis  fry- 
ing power  of  the  imagination  in  blend- 
ing action  with  the  thought,  particular^ 
ly  citing  the  energy  of  Wordsworth  in  a 
celebrated  passage  of  the  "  Song  at  the 
Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,"  whoi  Lord 
Clifford  bursts  from  hie  retirement  pre» 
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yiotit  to  Ms  raftomtloii  to  bit  estates  by 
tbe  issae  of  war : 

*'  Armor  rusting  in  hia  halls 
On  the  blood  of  Cllflord  calls  ;•>- 
*  (teen  the  Boot**  esolifims  the  Luo»— 
3mx  me  to  the  heart  of  Franoe 
Is  Uu  longing  qf  the  ahidd,'* 

Talking  onoe  of  tbe  criterioa  of  po- 
etry, be  gave  tkis  famiiisr  illustration  of 
tbesnbject  *** Draw yonr swords,' "said 
he, ''  that  is  prose.  ^  Draw  your  iUUinff 
swords ' — ^tbat  is  poetiy."  • 

For  his  contemporaries  in  tbe  field 
of  literature  in  America  be  bad  always 
a  generous  regard*  Tbe  tribntea  in  bis 
poems  to  Cooper,  to  HiUbouse,  to  Bry- 
ant, are  among  Ibe  best  remembered 
passages  of  bis  mnse.  Of  the  historian, 
Prescott,  be  wrote  to  me  in  bis  witty 
fiuhion  in  1864 :  *'  I  saw  a  good  deal  of 
Hr.  Prescott  when  be  was  in  New  York 
in  my  time,  and,  I  need  not  add,  was 
delighted  with  his  acquaintance.  Tbe 
charm  of  bis  manner  consisted  in  tbe 
absence  of  dignity,  that  owl-like  attri- 
bnte  which  makes  all  our  political  great 
meBL^from  a  conttMt  down  to  a  mmbw 
pf  CongreUy  look  so  sublimely  ridiculous. 
In  oonyersation^be  talked  readily  and 
rapidly,  almost  always  smiling  and  often 
laughing,  and  in  bis  Inrigbt  cheerfulness 
of  look  there  was  the  playfbl  simplicity 
of  a  child  of  nine  yean  old.  The  Eaii 
of  Carlisle  (thai  Lord  Morpeth)  used 
to  speak  of  him  here  as  of  one  of  tbe 
best-mannered  men  be  bad  ever  known, 
and  bis  Lordship  by  birth  and  breed- 
ing ought  to  be,  and  19,  an  excellent 
Judge  as  well  as  example  of  tbe  char- 
acter." I  find  warm  mention  of  Pa^ 
ciyal  in  a  letter  which  I  receiyed  Ax>m 
him  in  Korember,  1866:  ^Haye  you 
read  the  Life  of  Perciyalt  It  has  added 
greatly  to  my  preyious  high  opinion  of 
bis  genius  and  acquirements.  Had  bis 
career  been  run  in  Burope,  eqieoially  on 
tbe  Continent  of  Europe,  he  would  have 
ranked  among  tbe  ablest  of  her  learned 
and  lettered  men.  Eyen  here  in  America, 
where  a  geologist  is  tbe  embodied  won- 
der and  wisdom  of  the  hour,  tbe  man 
whom  6^r  Charles  Lyell  pronounced  to 
be  '  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  men  be 
bad  eyer  seen,*  ought  to  be  known  and 


esteemed  wherayer  Sir  Charles  himself 
is." 

R^puxUng  Perciyal,  Mr.  Halleck  told 
an  anecdote,  which  be  subsequently  com- 
municated in  a  letter  to  Professor  Fow- 
ler, to  be  incorporated  in  that  author's 
excellent  biography  of  the  poet  recently 
published.  After  mentioning  PerciyaVs 
yirit  to  New  York,  bis  acquaintance 
with  him,  which  then  sprung  up,  and 
bis  project  of  a  yolume  of  poems,  Hal- 
leck continues:  "On  Percival's  return 
to  New  Hayen,  Mr.  William  L.  Stone, 
then  the  editor  of  tbe  Commercial  Ad- 
yertiser,  opened  a  correspondence  with 
him  referring  to  tbe  desired  yolume,  and 
offering  bis  seryices  in  obtaining  a  pub- 
lisher, carrying  tbe  work  through  the 
press,  &C.,  and  for  a  time  bad  reason  to 
hope  that  his  request  would  be  granted ; 
but  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  Per- 
oiyal  wrote  him  that  circumstances  bad 
put  it  out  of  bis  power  to  deyote  him- 
self to  poetry,  and  bad  compelled  him 
to  accept  employment  in  that  most  de- 
grading and  disgraceful  of  all  occupa- 
tions— tbe  editorship  of  a  party  news- 
paper. As  Mr.  Stone  had  long  and 
honorably  held  that  position,  and  cher- 
ished it  dearly  as  a  source,  not  only  of 
power  and  profit,  but  of  social  pleasure, 
the  mal  ctprapo9  ingenuousness  of  tbe 
sensitiye  poet  amused  us  all  exceeding- 
ly, and  no  one  more  so  than  Mr.  Stone 
himself" 

For  Washington  Irying,  Halleck  enter- 
tained a  particular  regard.  His  "  Knick- 
erbocker" be  pronounced  bis  best 
work.  He  one  day  related  to  me,  in 
bis  usual  throng  of  anecdotes,  an  amus- 
ing one  of  GeoflQcey  Crayon.  "  He  was," 
he  said,  **  once  in  company  with  Irying, 
John  Jacob  Astor,  Gouyemeur  Kemble, 
Paulding,  and  other  fHends,  at  tbe  hotel 
at  West  Point.  An  old  gentleman,  a 
Mr.  Bradbury,  of  Boston,  with  whom 
Mr.  Astor  some  time  preyiously  bad 
dealings,  was  there  with  two  daughters. 
In  conyersation  with  him  at  this  renew- 
al of  I^Mfir  interoourse,  Mr.  Astor  said  to 
him :  ^  Tou  baye  the  adyantage  of  me 
in  years  9 '  *  It  is  the  only  adyantage,' 
whispered  Irying  to  Halleck,  *tbe  old 
gentleman  would  eyer  allow  him.'    Mr. 
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Astor  then  asked  after  lira.  BradbiDy. 
'  Ah,  she  has  been  dead  some  time/  was 
the  reply, '  but  I  can  introduce  you  to 
my  two  daughters.'  '  That  reminds  me,' 
said  Irring  to  Halleck  in  an  aside,  *  of 
a  man  who  had  invented  a  new  mode 
of  sweeping  chimneys,  which  consisted 
in  tying  a  string  to  ibe  leg  of  a  wild 
goose  and  drawing  it  up  and  down  the 
chimney.  When  a  lady  objected  to  it 
on  the  ground  of  it^  cnidty,  the  inventor 
replied,  ^  If,  madam,  you  have  a  fellow- 
fieeling  for  the  goose,  a  pair  of  ducks 
will  do  as  well  1 '" ♦ 

Irving,  too,  appreciated  Halleck,  and 
at  the  Booksellers'  Dinner  at  the  City 
Hall,  in  New  York,  in  1887,  when  Geof- 
frey Crayon  was  somehow  marvellously 
induced  to  be  present  with  a  wondrous 
array  of  authors,  he  toasted  Halleck,  and 
produced  from  his  pocket  a  letter,  high- 
ly complimentaiy  to  the  poet,  which  he 
had  received  the  day  before  from  the 
veteran  author  of  ^The  Pleasures  of 
Memory,^'  to  whom  he  had  sent  a  copy 
of  "Alnwick  Castle^  and  its  fellow 
poems,  t 

With  some  of  the  eminent  foreign 
authors  of  the  day  he  had  not  the  full- 
est sympathy.  He  hardly  appreciated 
Tennyson  as  warmly  as  might  have 
been  exx>ected  from  his  own  skill  in  the 
melodies  of  verse.  "Tennyson,"  he 
said,  "was  too  feminine,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing too  masculine,"  which,  with  just 
enough  of  truth  to  point  the  saying. 


*  Irring  fanprored  tUsttory,  which,  fabseqafinUy 
Co  Mr.  Halleck*!  nanatioii  of  ft,  we  foaod  in  one 
of  the  yolumes  of  the  interesting  traveller,  Dr. 
John  Hoore.  There  ihe  reply  of  the  projector  to 
the  Iftdy  ie  given ;  **  If  you  think  my  method  cruel 
to  the  gooee,  a  couple  of  dncki  wiU  do.*'  The  happy 
suhstitation  of  a  *<  fellow-feeUng  Ibr  the  gooee  "  ap- 
pears to  he  Irving*!^  or  HeUedk'ii 

t  "With  Kr.  Hallet^s  Poems,"  wrote  Bogers, 
"  I  was  already  acquainted— particolarly  with  the 
two  first  in  the  Tolmne ;  and  I  cannot  say  how 
mnch  I  admired  tiiem  always*  They  •*«  hotter 
than  any  thing  we  can  do  just  now  on  onr  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  I  hope  he  will  not  he  idle,  hat  con- 
tinoe  long  to  delight  vs.  When  he  comes  hcte 
again,  he  most  not  content  himself  with  looking  on 
the  outside  of  my  honse,  as  I  am  told  he  did  onoe, 
hntknodc  and  ring  and  ask  for  me,  as  for  an  old  ac- 
qnaintance.  I  should  say,  indeed,  if  I  am  hero  to 
he  found ;  for  if  he  or  you,  my  dear  friend,  delay 
your  coming  much  longer,  I  shaU  have  no  hope  of 
seeing  either  of  you  on  this  side  of  the  gii^ve." 


was  doing  injustice  to  both.  Browning 
we  suppose  he  never  read. 

If  he  had  attacked  '*  Bordello,^*  we  pre- 
sume he  would  have  found  himself  in 
the  position  of  Douglas  Jerrold  when  the 
work  fell  into  his  hands  in  his  convales- 
cence after  a  fit  of  sickness.  '^  Take  that 
book,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  when  he  had 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  its  com- 
prehension, ^see  what  you  can  make  of 
it"  ?nien  she  brought  it  baok,  with  the 
declaration  that  she  couldn't  understand 
a  word  of  it,  ^  Ihank  God,"  ezchdmed 
JeiTold,  **  Pm  net  insane.  I  thought  my 
mind  was  gone."  Halleck,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  had  no  regard  for  the  unia- 
teUigible.'^  Less  perplexing  writers  than 
Browning  mystified  him.  To  the  lady* 
autJiors  he  was  considerate.  He  spoke 
heartily  of  Mr&  Jameson's  conversational 
powers  on  her  visit  to  this  country,  and 
the  exc^ence  of  her  **  Shakespeare  Char- 
acters  "  and  early  books— -in  &ct,  "  all 
are  good—in  an  indq>aLdent  and  fre&» 
and-eaay  maimer." 

Lockhart  he  thought  the  strongest 
of  the  Edinbuig  set  of  magazinists  and 
reriewers;  an^  would  tdl  with  glee 
how  Hogg  was  quizzed^  by  him  on  go- 
ing to  London.  The  Bttrick  Shepherd 
asked  Lockhart  which  was  liie  best  inn 
in  the  great  metropolis.  "  Why,  Fup- 
nivmll's  Tnn,  to  be  sure."  So  Hogg  went 
on  a  fool^  errand  to  knock  up  the  old 
Bendiers  with  his  portmanteau.  He 
was  much  taken  with  Hogg's  getting 
over  certain  unfriendly  criticisms  which 
he  had  written  of  Mies  Landon,  in  his 
introduction  to  the  gentle  poetess,  gae- 
ing  at  her  and  bieaking  out  with  the 
exclamation, "  I  did  not  think  you  weie 
eae  bonny."  This,  Halleck  said  he  had 
made  good  use  of,  in  turning  it  over  to 
various  ladies  of  his  acquaintance. 

•  l^^tli  the  proofrsheeli  of  this  artide  hefore  Qt, 
we  have  xeoeiyed  the  numher  of  Frank  LmK^m  il- 
lui^Taied  Newtpaper  for  January  4,  containing 
**  Some  Beminisoenoes  of  Ftts-Qreene  Halleok  **  hy 
Joel  fienton.  The  notices  of  this  poet's  ca&Tei8»- 
tions  an  of  interest,  and  confirm  our  oim  reool- 
lections.  Mr.  Benton  notes  Halleck's  admirntian 
of  Prior,  irhom  he  thought  greatly  negleoted.  It 
seems  from  this  paper  thai  Halleck  did,  upon  ao- 
Udtatlon,  what  we  only  imagined  in  our  article, 
attempt  <'  Bordello ;  **  and  the  result  was  what  w 
supposed  it  would  have  heen. 
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Halleck  had  a  number  of  anecdotes 
of  the  rnling  passion  and  of  professional 
egotism;  among  others,  Wilson,  the 
^glish  landscape-artist,  saying  of  Lord 
Lyndhnrst,  whom  he  knew  as  a  boy  in 
the  studio  of  his  lather  Copley,  on  be- 
faig  told  of  his  eleyation  as  Lord  Ohaa- 
cellor,— **'  Ah !  I  nerer  thought  he  had 
taknt  to  be  a  painter  I  ^  This  he  cou- 
pled with  a  story  of  Catalani's  yisit  to 
Germany,  and  her  question,  in  reply  to 
a  proposed  introduction  to  Goethe, 
^  What  instrument  does  he  play  upon  9 " 

As  an  ardent  lover  of  the  literature 
of  his  mother-tongue,  HaUeok  was  a 
jealous  guardian  of  the  purity  of  the 
language,  with  the  genUemanly  con- 
tempt of  a  scholar  and  man  of  taste  for 
eertoin  odious  corruptions  of  expression 
which  were  creeping  in  through  the 
newspapers,  not  without  aid  from  the 
negligence  of  established  authors.  When 
he  learnt,  some  time  last  year,  of  the  in- 
tention of  his  fiiend,  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Gould,  to  oppose  this  tide  of  innovation 
by  the  publication  of  Ms  WOTk  deroted 
to  the  sul^eet  entitled  "  Good  English," 
he  wrote,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion 
in  the  matter,  *'  I  should  be  happy  to 
aid  Mr.  G.  in  his  task  of  keeping  the 
^well  of  English  undeflled,'  and  will 
recall  some  of  my  old  antipathies.  I 
beg  him  to  doom,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
ttkY<mte  seren-years*  old  girl  used  to 
say,  to  *  unquestionable  fire,'  the  follow- 
ing :  *'  in  our  midst,*  *  in  this  connection,' 
going  to  Europe  on  a  steamboat,  writ- 
ing a  letter  ^  Chambers  street  and  do- 
Hyering  it  on  Fifth  ayenue,  being  men- 
tioned on  the  Timei  newq»aper,  our 
Father  who  art  on  Heaven,  omittiag  the 
th4  bef<»re  the  name  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  ^urgeon,  4^,  &c."  Tears  before,  I 
received  anotiier  letter  from  Mr.  Hid- 
leck,  commenting  on  some  of  these  very 
points,  the  denial  to  ^'the  Honorable 
John  Smith  of  the  benefit  of  the  definite 
article,"  the  admission  of  "  that  vile  new- 
bom  and  ill-bred  phrase,  'in  our  midst,' 


and  that  newer  and  still  more  ill-bred 
phrase, '  in  this  connection.'  Like  Shy- 
lock  (he  added),  I  have  but  few  anti- 
pathies ;  but  Uke  Tony  Lumpkins'  com 
panion  " — the  Bamum  of  his  time  who 
kept  a  dancing  bear — '^  I  cannot  bear  any 
thing  that's  2oto.' " 

'^  Poetical  immortality,"  he  once  de- 
fined to  a  Mend, — "  having  every  body 
quote  you  in  some  particular  line."  If 
this  be  the  test,  his  reputation  is  well 
secured  by  such  verses,  ^^  familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  words,"  as  the  ap- 
peal Of  Bozzaris : 

strike— till  the  kst  armod  foe  expiree ; 

Strike— for  your  altars  and  your  Area ; 

Strike—for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires 
Ood  and  your  native  land. 

Or  that  picture  of  death  in  the  same 
poem : 

The  tear, 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  hier. 

Or  its  closing  lines,  in  which  a  friendly 
critic  detected  two  palpable  absurdities, 
but  which  have  the  knack  of  living  on  : 

One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names. 
That  were  not  horn  to  die. 

Or,  in  another  vein,  their  opposite : 

Thy  name  is  written  on 
The  roU  of  oommon  men. 

Or  in  that  eulogy  of  Bums : 

And  his  that  mnsic  to  whose  tone 
The  oommon  pnlM  of  man  keeps  time. 

Or  that  battle  in  a  stanza,  fought  by 

"  Stark  of  Bennington : " 

We  must  heat  tliem  hoys,  ere  set  of  sun. 
Or  Mary  Stark's  ft  widow.    It  was  done. 

Or  that  incomparable  deathless  dirge  at 
the  grave  of  his  friend  Drake,  inscribed 
on  so  many  hearts  since,  and  to  be  in- 
scribed on  so  many  in  days  to  come : 

Green  he  the  tnrf  ahove  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days  I 
None  knew  thee  hut  to  love  thee. 

Hot  named  thee  hot  to  praise. 

Verily,  if  Halleck  had  written  but  the 
last  two  lines,  his  muse  would  have  met 
his  requisition  for  immortality.  Let 
them  be  also  written  on  his  own  tomb, 
his  best  and  truest  epitaph. 
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HsR  •ympathies  are  jovm  and  mine,* 

Her  heart  is  fall  of  luunan  Iotb, 
Her  tastes,  in  qute  of  tinsd  shine, 

Do  nought  against  her  nature  proye ; 
Not  less  her  pity  is  than  ours, 

Nor  are  her  joys  an  idle  jest ; 
Sharp  are  the  thorns  beneath  the  flowers 

She  clasps  tmto  her  woman^s  breast 

She  came  into  her  life  of  blame, 

Like  us,  in  helplessness  of  grace ; 
Unconsciously  receiyed  her  name. 

Unconsciously  assumed  her  plaoe ; 
Blessed  with  maternal  care  or  coned 

With  poverty^  neglect,  she  rose 
Through  years*  gradation,  and  rehearsed 

Her  future  of  allotted  woes. 

It  was  not  if  she  could  or  would ; 

She  took  her  fate,  like  us,  on  trust ; 
Her  follies  are  no  natural  mood, 

Nor  does  she  choose  for  jewels,  duil ; 
For  had  she  chosen,  well,  we  know 

Her  life  had  been  our  counterpart, 
With  more  perhaps  than  we  bestow 

In  sympathies  of  mind  and  heart 

The  glances  of  her  evil  eyes 

On  us  pass  judgment  none  the  less 
Than  we,  who  w^  ^  saintly  guise, 

Condemning  what  we  only  guess. 
Where  we  discern  a  ^ulf  between, 

She  sees  a  simple  hue  of  chance, 
And  holds  that  we  like  her  had  been, 

But  for  the  chain  of  circumstance. 

TheTstars  that  guard  the  loyers'  talk 

Are  not  more  chaste  with  holy  Uffht, 
Than  when  they  guide  her  wayward  walk 

Through  the  waste  (daoes  of  the  night ; 
And  she  and  we  beneath  their  laya 

.Beaaon  the  same,  or  reason  noti 
And  misinterpret  others*  ways 

To  make  our  own  the  happier  lot 

And  which  of  us  the  saints  shall  say 

She's  wholly  wrong  nor  partly  right ; 
Or  who,  beneath  that  painted  clay, 

Pronounce  there  is  no  blameless  white  ? 
Then  cast  not  at  her  stones  of  pride. 

Low-stooping  from  our  height  aboye ; 
But,  moving  humbly  at  her  side, 

lifl  up  her  life  with  saying  loye. 
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UNITID  8TAT1B. 

Thb  A<J|joiiTned  Seasion  of  CongreBS,  which 
met  on  Nor.  Slst,  was  principally  remarkable 
for  the  report  of  the  mt^oiity  of  the  Jndi- 
ciarj  Committee  in  faTor  of  the  impeachment 
of  President  Johnson  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  The  minority  report  is  signed 
by  five  members,  Boutwell,  Williams,  Thorn- 
88,  Lawrence,  and  Chnrchill,  and  concurred 
in  by  Marshall  and  Eldridge,  and  the  minor- 
ity report  is  signed  by  two,  Unison  and  Wood- 
bridge.  The  change  of  several  members 
who  during  the  Jaly  session  opposed  impeach- 
ment, and  the  conseqnent  report  of  a  miyoiw 
ity  in  its  fiEtyor,  caused  a  temporary  flutter  of 
excitement  in  Congress,  but  it  was  soon  well 
understood  that  this  change  did  not  reflect 
the  sense  of  the  House,  and  that  the  project 
would  be  killed  on  a  vote.  The  report  of  the 
nugority  charged  the  President  mainly  with 
usurpation  of  the  powers  of  .C<mgress  in  his 
eflbrts  to  reconstruct  the  Southern  States. 
The  testimony  published  by  them  went  to 
prore  oUier  charges,  yiz. :  improperly  allow- 
ing his  pardons  and  official  patronage  to  be 
sold  by  Mrs.  Cobb  and  other  women  of  doubt- 
ful character ;  insulting  language  toward  Con- 
gress in  public  speeches;  intoxication;  cor- 
ruptly piurdoning  192  conyicted  deserters 
from  the  U.  S.  army,  who  had  forfeited  thdr 
pay  and  right  to  TOte,  m  order  that  they 
nugfat  TOte  at  an  election  in  Pennsylvania 
within  a  few  days  afW  the  pardon.  Very 
much  of  the  testimony  was  taken  up  with 
evidence  of  the  return  of  property  to  South- 
ern rebels,  and  contained  no  implication  of 
culpability.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  pre- 
■oiited  was  a  disappointment,  inasmuch  as 
the  real  offences  of  the  President  were  his 
pttUic  acts,  known  to  all  men,  and  not  any 
secret  matters  which  needed  testimony  to 
throw  new  light  upon.  What  he  had  done, 
however  unpopular  at  the  tune,  had  grown 
stale  by  long  keephig,  and  appeared  even 
frivolous  when  subjected  to  the  tests  of  a  ju- 
dicial examination.  Among  the  first  business 
of  the  subsequent  session  was  the  close  of 
the  impeachment  question  on  Deconber  8th, 
'67,  by  the  vote  of  the  House  rejecting  the 
resolutions  of  hnpeachment  proposed  by  the 
Committee,  by  the  decisive  vote  of  108  to 
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57,  a  minority  of  the  Republican  members, 
and  all  the  Democrats,  voting  against  im- 
peachment 

President  Johnson's  Annual  Message,  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
was  devoted  to  four  topics,  Reconstruction, 
the  Tenure  of  Civil  Office  Bill,  our  National 
Finances,  and  Foreign  Afbirs.  About  half 
the  message  was  occupied  with  Reconstruc- 
tion. He  argued  that  the  main  obstacle  to 
reconstruction  is  the  Reconstruction  law 
passed  by  Congress;  that  the  lately  rebel 
communities  are  profoundly  desirous  to  re- 
enter the  Union ;  and  that  the  only  party  who 
is  now  vidating  the  Constitution,  by  keep- 
ing them  out,  i»  Congress  itself.  He  in- 
veighed with  intense  bitterness  against  the 
acts  of  Congress  extending  the  rig^t  of  suf- 
frage to  the  black  race,  claiming  that  they 
are  unconstitutional,  and  tend  to  throw  the 
poHtieal  power  of  the  South  and  of  the  Union 
into  the  bands  of  the  blacks.  He  did  not 
designate  what  clause  of  the  Constitution  in 
his  judgment  restrained  Congress  from  allow- 
ing black  men  to  vote ;  nor  did  he  show  by 
what  clause  of  that  document  he  was  himself 
permitted  to  declare,  as  he  had  done,  by  proc- 
lamation, who  should  or  should  not  vote,  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  power  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  to  do  the  same 
thing  by  law.  In  commenting  on  the  Civil 
Tenure  Bill,  he  argued  that  it  prevented  him 
from  making  those  removals  which  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  honesty  among  officials.  In 
his  comments  en  the  Finances,  he  adopted  gen- 
erally the  views  of  Mr.  McCulloch.  In  treat- 
ing of  Foreign  Affiurs,  he  recommended  the 
sanction  of  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the 
island  of  St  Thomas,  and  some  settlement 
<3i  the  conflict  between  our  own  laws  of  nato- 
raMntion  and  the  laws  of  fordgn  powers 
holding  thmr  citizens  under  perpetual  alle- 
giance despite  th^  naturalization  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  looked  to  with  mMck  interest,  as 
none  of  the  questions  before  Congress  would 
be  regarded  with  so  much  anxiety  as  the  great 
financial  problems,  how  to  lessen  and  equalize 
taxation,  how  to  fund  the  debt  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest,  how  to  return  to  specie  pay- 
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mentB  and  seeore  the  most  stablcT  currency, 
and  bow  to  recoTer  the  prostrated  condition 
of  our  general  industry,  and  especiallj  of 
manufactures,  mining,  and  occupations  em- 
ploying a  great  deal  of  labor.  The  Secretary 
states  that  the  debt  readied  its  highest  pmnt 
on  8l8t  August,  1865,  when  it  amounted  to 
^'767,689,671.4S,  of  which  f684,lS8,959 
^  were  legal  tenders,  mostly  cireulaliBg  as  cup- 
rency.  *'  Shice  the  first  day  of  September, 
1865,  the  temporary  loans,  the  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  and  the  five  per  cent  notes 
have  all  been  paid  (witli  the  exception  of 
small  amovnts  of  eaiciti  not  presented  for  pay- 
ment) ;  the  compound-interest  notes  have  been 
reduced  from  $217,024,160  to  $71,875,040 
($11,560,000  having  been  taken  np  with  three 
per  cent  certificateB);  the  seven  and  three- 
tenth  notes  from  $880,000,000  to  $387,978,* 
800;  the  United  States  notes,  indnding  frac- 
tional cmreDcy,  from  $469,505,811.61  to 
$887,871,477.89 ;  wlule  the  cash  in  the  Trees- 
ury  has  been  increased  from  $88,218,055.18 
to  $338,998,898X)2,  aiid  ^he  funded  debt  has 
been  mcreased  $686,684,800.  Wlifle  this 
has  been  aocoraplidied  there  has  been  no 
coaunerdal  crisis,  and  (outside  of  the  Souths 
em  States,  which  are  still  greatly  svflbring 
from  the  ^fects  of  the  war  and  the  unsettled 
state  of  their  industrial  interests  and  political 
allkirs)  no  considerable  financial  embarrass- 
ment" The  Secretory  estimates  the  receipts 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  June  80, 1869, 

at $881,000,000 

and  the  expenditures  at 872,000,000 

leaving  a  surphis  of  only 9,000,000 

The  Secretary's  estimates  of  receipts  hav« 
usually  been  k)wer  and  of  expenditures  high- 
er than  the  result  The  remainder  of  the 
Secretary's  very  long  report  fe  entirdy  devo- 
ted to  the  advocacy  of  ^e  policy  of  frmdfiig 
the  interest-bearing  notes,  contracting  the 
paper  currency,  paying  the  prindpal  of  tiie 
public  debt  in  gold,  and  ^edy  reconstruc- 
tion. He  contended  that  the  legal-tender 
notes  are  an  obstacle  to  the  resumption  of 
spede  payments;  that  the  National  Banldng 
System  could  not  be  at  present  dispensed 
iHth ;  that  we  need  a  high  tariff  for  revenue; 
that  the  present  tariff  has  not  proved  protect 
tlve  to  manufactures,  but  has  yielded  fu  more 
revenue  than  was  expected,  and  fkvors  spe- 
cific to  ad  valorem  duties.  Our  ship-buildfaig 
interests  are  prostrate,  and  the  Secretary  rec- 
ommends ^e  removal  of  all  restrictions  on 
the  registration  of  foreign-buflt  vessels,  so 
tiiat,  since  we  cannot  afibrd  to  build  vessels, 


we  may  buy  them  as  cheaply  as  possible.  To 
avoid  the  objection  extensively  made  to  the 
exemption  of  the  National  Bonds  from  taxa- 
tion by  local  authorities,  the  Secretary  recom- 
mends the  consolidation  of  the  debt  into  a 
six  per  cent  loan,  one  sixth  part  of  the  inter- 
est, or  one  per  cent,  to  be  reserved  by  the 
Government  and  divided  among  the  States 
acoording  to  population.  As  the  Stato  taxes 
now  average  somewiiat  more  than  one  per 
cent,  this  would  net  nearly  the  same  pecuniary 
result  to  Hue  States  as  if  tii^  were  alow«d 
to  tax  the  bonds. 

The  Report  of  the  Seeretary  of  tbe  Naiy 
states  that  during  the  year  the  navy  has  been 
reduced  40  vessels  and  482  guns.  Omr  total 
number  of  vessels  is  288,  carrying  1,8M  f«na 
and  employing  11,900  men.  Die  appropria* 
tions  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  1868,  were 
$108,465,754,  of  which  $65,000,000  were 
not  expended,  bat  were  carried  to  the  surphs 
fond  of  the  treasury,  leaving  available  for  the 
year,  $88,465,754.  The  estimated  expense 
for  Uie  next  year  is  $47,817,188.  There  are 
t,478  pensioners,  reoeiiing  pennons  amount- 
iB^  to  $819,828.  .The  experiments  for  nshig 
petroleum  as  a  fod  in  the  na?y  have  resulted 
nnfavoraUy. 

The  Report  of  the  Seeretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior t^tes  prindpaHy  to  pensions,  patenlB^ 
Indian  alihhrs,  the  Padfio  Raiboad,  and  poblio 
bniUfings  of  the  United  States.  The  last  sol- 
dier of  the  Revolution  died  sfaice  the  last  Re- 
port. There  are  still  997  widows  of  sudi 
soldiere  on  the  roUs.  There  are  1,310  pei^ 
sioners  of  wars  subsequent  to  the  Revotntion 
and  prior  to  the  Rebellion.  The  total  army- 
pensions  from  the  Rebellion  are  168,098, 
costing  annaally  $16,142,079.  During  the 
year  ending  Sept  80, 1867,  tiiere  were  16,547 
applications  for  patents;  11,665  patents  were 
issued.  The  Government  has  accepted  490 
miles  of  the  Union  Padflc  Railway.  The 
total  cost  of  construction  to  Oct  1st  was 
$21,757,488.  Its  reodpts  were  $1,015,196— 
expenses  $658,880,  leaving  net  profits  of  rtm- 
ning,  $850,81 4.  The  net  profit  of  tiie  Central 
Pacific  (CaHfomia)  brandi  of  the  road  was 
$1,550,696. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  ad 
interim,  states  a  gratifying  progress  m  re- 
trenebment  The  total  strength  of  tiie  army 
fe  56,500;  recniits  84,000;  desertions  18,- 
000.  There  are  no  volunteeirs  remaining  in  ser- 
vice except  about  200  commissioned  oiBcerB. 
Seven  tiionsand  accounts,  amounthig  to 
$400,000,000,  have  been  settied,  leavhig 
dafans  amottnthig  to  $47,000,000  unsettled; 
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Three  Irandsed  cemekerieB  here  been  opened, 
of  wlidi  80  are  nmianal  In  these,  800,000 
floldiera  have  been  buried.  Abo«t  76,000 
bodies  etill  remsiii  to  be  remored  and  in* 
terved.  Fifty  thousand  stand  of  arms  have 
been  changed  into  bfeeoh-loaders.  The  esti- 
mates for  the  eoming  year  amount  to  $77,- 
000,00a  Gen.  Sherman  recomaieads  the 
employment  of  Indians  m  the  military  ser- 
vice. 

The  Report  of  the  ComptroUer  of  tiie 
Cwreney  Aomed  1,67^  National  Bmks,  of 
which  84  had  cloeed  and  1»M9  were  stiU  in 
opermtion.  Total  capital  psid  h^  $424,894,- 
861.  Total  bonds  on  deposit,  $840,676,000. 
Total  dieulation,  $299,108,996*  The  oireo- 
ktkm  of  the  Banks  whidi  have  fiiUed  win  be 
paid  in  fidl,  and  the  bonds  deposited  wiU  still 
leave  a  consideralile  surplns.  The  Gomp- 
trdkr  recommends  a  proyision  for  redeeming 
the  notes  of  Kational  Banks.  At  present 
tere  is  no  demand  for  their  redemption,  but 
k  woidd  be  healthier  if  there  were.  He 
thmks  the  excessive  taxes  levied  on  the  oapi^ 
tal  invested  in  National  Banking  are  ooHeded 
from  the  people  in  the  form  of  usmy,  and 
diould  therefore  be  remitted.  The  Oomp- 
troller  then  shows  that  the  Banks  pay  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  in  various 
ways,  $6,60O/)0O  per  annum  more  than  the 
Qovernmait  pays  the  Banks,  and  that  to 
abolish  them  and  substitute  greenbaoks  for 
thehr  noies,  would  be  a  direct  loss  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  amount.  The  Report  states  the 
total  paper  currency  of  the  United  States  at 
$666^000,000^  and  estimates  the  goU  now  m 
the  country  at  $300,000,000. 

The  Ck»mmi8Bioner  of  the  Land  Office  re- 
potts  that  the  aggregate  of  piri^Uc  lands, 
exclusive  of  the  Russian  purchase,  is  1,466,- 
468,800  acres,  of  which  7,041,116  were  dis- 
posed of  by  sale,  land-warrants  under  the 
homestead  hiw,  etc,  during  the  past  year. 
The  quantity  of  public  lands  already  granted 
to  the  Railroads  exceeds  by  more  than  fir^ 
millions  of  acres  the  entire  areas  of  Kew  Eng- 
land, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
The  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  will 
place  New  York  within  twenty-six  days*  travel 
of  Japan,  bringing  New  Toiic  nearer  to  the 
AiriaUe  ports  than  London,  even  with  the 
SuezcanaL 

— ^Within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Ten- 
ure of  Civil  Office  Bill  the  President  sent  into 
Congress  a  special  message  explaining  the 
reasons  for  the  8u^)en8ion  of  Secretary  Stan- 
ton; namely,  first,  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  re- 


Aised  to  resign  when  requested  to  do  so,  and 
justtfled  his  claim  to  retain  his  office  until 
Congress  should  meet  by  ^  considerations  of 
public  necessfty,**  thereby  tn^yfaig  that  the  . 
country  was  in  danger  from  the  President ; 
that  ftr.  Stanton  while  in  the  Cabinet  had 
taken  strong  grounds  against  the  constitu- 
t(onaIity  of  the  Act  under  which  he  after- 
ward chdmed  to  retain  his  office.  He  also 
stated  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  fiUled  to  for- 
ward to  him  a  telegram  from  Gen.  Bi^rd 
rsiative  to  the  New  Orteans  riot.  He  made 
no  allusion  to  the  political  reasons  for  which 
some  had  supposed  Mr.  Stanton  was  re- 
moved. 

— ^The  purdiase  of  Alaska,  oUm  Walrussia, 
from  Russia  by  the  United  States,  for  $7,000,- 
000  in  gold,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Seward  and 
eonfinned  by  the  Senate,  still  awaits  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representativee,  without 
whose  appropriations  the  price  cannot  be 
paid.  Although  the  President  and  Senate 
form  exchisively  the  treaty-making  power,  it 
4oes  not  yet  wppear  that,  if  by  treaty  they 
make  purchases  involving  heavy  appropria- 
tions, the  House  is  bound  to  ratify  their  ac- 
tion. The  President's  treaty  and  recom- 
mendation for  the  purchase  of  St  Thomas, 
for  $7,200,000,  still  awaits  ratification  by  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Seward  will  uige  it  with  great 
pereistenoe,  but  the  pressure  for  retrench- 
ment has  already  raised  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion to  these  acquisitions  in  both  Houses. 

«-The  dty  election  held  in  New  York  on 
Beoember  8d,  resulted  as  follows:  Total 
registry,  184,444.  Total  vote  for  Mayor, 
104,826.  DarUng  (Rep.),  18,465 ;  Hofihtan 
(Tamnumy  Dem.),  68,080;  Wood  (Mozart 
Dem.),  22,880. 

— Gen.  Hancock's  order  ef  Dec  6,  revok- 
ing Gen.  Sheridan's  order  issued  in  August 
last,  reqmring  Jurors  to  be  drawn  from  the 
whole  number  of  registered  voters,  indudhig 
blacks,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  message 
by  the  President  to  Congress  on  the  18th  day 
of  December,  oonanending  Gen.  Hancock  as 
the  first  district  commander  who  has  sought 
to  subordinate  the  military  to  the  civil  au- 
thority. The  reception  of  the  message  in 
Congress  was  not  compUmentary  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

—The  Alabama  Convention  has  closed  by 
adopting  a  Constitution,  of  which  the  only 
peculiarities  were  an  exclusively  elective  ju- 
diciary and  a  suffrage  clause,  which,  in  addi- 
ti(m  to  "those  exduded  from  voting  by  the 
Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress,  excludes  all 
who  refused  to  recognize  all  men  as  entitled 
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to  equal  political  rights  without  distinction 
of  color  or  former  condition.  The  Conren- 
tion  of  Louisiana,  during  the  first  twenty-six 
.  dftjs'  session,  has  adopted  but  two  sections  of 
the  new  Constitution.  The  Georgia  Oonven- 
tion  is  still  hi  sesnon.  * 

—General  Grant  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  platform  of  his  merjts  as  a 
general  and  his  official  record,  <m  December 
4th,  uU.,  by  a  very  large  meeting  of  the  rich 
men  of  New  York,  headed  by  A.  T.  Stewart, 
Wm.  B.  Astor,  Hamilton  ilsh,  Moses  Taylor, 
Cornelius  Yanderbilt,  F.  B.  Cutting,  Jacob  A. 
Westervelt,  Peter  Cooper,  James  Brown,  and 
Moses  H.  GiinneU.  The  principal  speech  was 
made  by  Gen.  Daniel  £.  Sickles,  who  declared 
the  uniTersal  suffrage  policy  of  Congress  ir- 
rerersible. 

— The  late  election  in  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Bailroad  Company  resulted  in  the  choioe 
of  Coradius  Yanderbilt  as  President,  and  the 
virtual  identification  of  the  interests  of  the 
Central  with  the  Hudson  River  and  Harlem. 
The  peculiarity  of  Hr.  Yanderbilt's  railroad 
management,  and  the  secret  of  his  great  suc- 
cess in  the  Harlem,  is  that,  instead  of  seeking 
to  make  money  out  of  the  road  in  contracts 
and  side-speculations,  he  invests  largely  in  the 
stock,  and  then  Bideavors  to  make  the  road 
pay  the  stockholders, 

— ^The  past  month  has  been  distinguished 
.  for  meteoric  showers,  earthquakes  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  at  Syracuse  and  other  points  in 
the  United  States,  railroad  accidents,  tene- 
ment horrors,  shipwrecks,  and  other  casual-, 
ties. 

— ^Edward  Payson  Weston  started  from 
Portland,  Me.,  on  October  29th,  to  walk  to 
Chicago,  HI.,  1,287}  miles,  on  a  wager  of 
$10,000  that  he  would  perform  the  distance 
in  80  days  (resting  and  excluding  Sundays), 
but  that  he  should  receive  but  a  portion  of 
the  amount' (variously  stated  at  from  $4,000 
to  $7,600)  unless,  within  some  period  of  24 
hours,  he  should  walk  100  miles.  He  suc- 
ceeded m  the  main  feat,  walking  the  1,287} 
miles  in  about  29  days  and  three  houra.  He 
made  five  efforts  without  success  to  walk  the 
100  miles  in  24  hours,  his  highest  effort  being 
91  miles  in  16  hours  and  58  minutes— be- 
tween Silver  Creek  and  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
He  professed  himself  able  to  complete  the 
remaining  9  miles  in  the  three  hours  7  min- 
utes remaining  to  him,  but  his  friends  pre- 
vented it 

— **By  conmiand  of  General  Grant,*'  an 


order  was  issued  on  Dec.  28th.  Gen.  Ord 
was  commanded  to  turn  over  the  command 
of  the  Fourth  Military  District  (Mississippi  and 
Arkansas)  to  Gen.  Gillem,  and  proceed  to  San 
Francisco  to  take  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Califbmia.  Gen.  McDow^  was 
ordered  to  relieve  Ges.  Gillem,  and  take  com- 
mand of  the  Fourth  Military  District.  Gen. 
Meade  was  assigned  to  the  Third  MUitaiy  Dis- 
trict in  place  of  Gen.  Pope,  rftnoved.  No 
reasons  are  assigned,  but  the  only  reasons  un- 
derstood to  have  actuated  the  President,  are 
the  zeal  of  these  officers  in  carrying  into  op- 
eration the  reoonsCruotioo  laws  of  Coogreis, 
under  whieh  they  were  appointed. 

--Gen.  O'Keil  was  elected,  on  Jaimary  Ist, 
1868,  President  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood^ 
in  place  of  President  Roberts,  resigned. 


EtTROPE. 


— Thx  first  execution  of  Fenians,  not  as 
rebels,  but  as  murderers,  occurred  ooi  Nov. 
23d,  when  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien  were 
hung  at  Manchester.  Great  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  to  secure  a  commutation  of  the 
sentence,  but  in  vain.  On  Dea  18th  the  Fe- 
nians made  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Clerk- 
enwell  prison,  to  secure  the  release,  of  CoL 
Burke,  Casey,  and  other  Fenians.  Three  per- 
sons were  killed,  and  forty  badly  injured,  by 
the  crime,  but  no  prisoners  were  released. 

—The  British  force  of  10,000  men  under 
Gen.  Sir  Bobert  Napier,  now  moving  against 
Abyssinia,  designs  to  effisct  the  rescue  of  Mr. 
Cameron,  British  Consul,  Mr.  Rassan,  a 
merchant,  two  miamonaries,  and  others,  who 
were  seized  by  the  Abyssinian  King  Theodore, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  LordPalmei^ 
ston  to  reply  satisfactorily  to  certain  corre- 
spondence from  the  Abyssinian  Government, 
which  is  said  to  have  included  proposals  of 
marriage  to  Queen  Yictoria.  The  two  mis- 
sionaries are  confined  atDebra  Tabor,  seventy 
miles  south  of  Qondar,  ^e  capital,  while 
Rassan  and  Cameron  are  confined  at  Magdala^ 
still  further  south.  The  points  named  are 
nearer  the  Gulf  of  Aden  on  the  southern  fron- 
tier, but  the  intervening  deserts  render  ap- 
proach from  that  point  impossible.  The 
anny  has  landed  at  Massowah  on  the  Red  Sea, 
from  whence  the  route  to  Abyssinia  is  familiar 
to  English  travellers.  The  Briti^  troops,  at 
last  advices,  were  approaching  the  frontier. 
Sir  Robert  Napier  has  served  largely  in  China 
and  India. 
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LITERATURE. 


The  first  Yolmue  of  the  long-expected  lA/e 
of  Nathanwl  Greene^  Mqjar-Oen&ral  in  the 
Army  of  the  Revolvtum^  by  his  grandson 
Gbobqb  Washihoton  G&skns  (Putnam  h 
Son),  has  just  been  published,  in  style  uni- 
ibim  with  the  best  editions  of  Uie  standard 
oetavo  series  of  the  American  histories  and 
biographies  by  Irving,  Banorofl,  Adams,  and 
the  rest  In  the  treatment  of  its  subject- 
matter  the  work  will  take  rank  with  the  fore- 
most of  them.  ''A  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and 
good  one,"  well  trained  in  the  arts  of  compo- 
sition, the  author  has  brought  to  his  task  all 
that  a  cultiYated  intellect  and  the  resources 
of  much  reading  can  add^to  a  narrative,  the 
abundant  details  of  which  he  has  thoroughly 
mastered,  in  a  sympathetic  sphnt,  and  with 
the  labor  of  years  of  unwearied  application. 
The  story  of  Greene's  life  will  always  be  of 
interest,  from  the  important  part  which  he 
bore  in  military  afifiuis,  as  the  trusted  friend 
of  Washington,  for  his  early  and  long  devo- 
tion to  his  oouotry-s  service,  for  his  memora- 
ble Southern  campaign ;  while  the  animating 
spirit,  the  force  of  individual  character,  which 
conducted  hun  to  these  great  results,  affords  a 
most  profitable  biographical  study.  Nothing 
of  real  value  which  can  throw  light  upon  the 
man  or  his  times,  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
man,  is  likely  to  be  omitted  in  this  narrative. 
The  opening  chapters  of  this  volume,  which 
brings  Greene  to  his  appointment  as  Quarter- 
master^Qen^ral,  in  1778,  are  particulariy 
plea^ng  in  the  picture  of  the  shnple  rural  li^ 
of  the  Quaker  family  in  Rhode  Island,  as  yet 
anvexed  by  any  of  the  evils  which  may  attend 
trade  and  manufiictures ;  a  repose,  to  be  so 
suddenly  broken  up  by  the  coarse  but  manly, 
and,  in  the  end,  refining  energies  of  war. 
AH  this  is  naturally  nnfblded  in  a  style  so 
generally  agreeable  as  to  impart  a  fresh  hi- 
terest  to  those  portions  of  the  narrative  which 
can  no  longer  claim  the  charm  of  novelty. 
Happily  for  his  biographer,  Greene,  early  im- 
bued with  a  taste  for  literature,  was  a  copious 
letter-writer ;  and  his  letters  bear  the  hnpress 
of  his  straightforward,  vigorous  nature.  The 
author  of  the  ''Life**  has  these  and  oAer 
orighial  family  papere  to  draw  upon.  He 
is  also  wen  versed  in  the  study,  in  its  fiu^ta 
and  philosophy,  of  the  revolutionary  period 
vrhidli  he  must  traverse.  Of  his  special  his- 
toric judgments,  and  of  his  skill  in  describing 


the  greater  events  of  the  war.  It  will  be  time 
to  speak  when  the  memoir  is  concluded. 
The  work  is  gracefully  dedicated  by  the 
author  to  his  friend  (be  poet  Longfellow. 


SsvKRAL  new  books  of  travel  have  appeared 
this  month.  Of  these,  the  one  which  offera 
the  greatest  novelty  is  Mr.  F.  EUsbaubek^s 
Four  Years  Among  Spaniih  Amerieans, 
(Hurd  &  Houghton.)  The  author  is  the 
late  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ecuador ;  and  his  studies,  observation, 
and  experience  of  that  country  are  incoipo- 
rated  in  the  present  volume.  The  book  is  an 
example  of  how  much  may  be  accomplished 
by  diligence  and  sagacity  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
topic  of  real  interest,  where  the  writer  speaks 
from  personal  knowledge  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject ;  and  is  content 
with  giving  the  result  to  the  public  in  a  direct, 
straightforward  manner.  In  former  days, 
half  of  the  force  and  much  of  the  information 
of  Mr.  Hassaurek's  book  would  have  been 
sacrificed  in  a  vain  attempt  at  literary  ele- 
gance. Many  of  the  truth-telling  statements 
of  facts  and  incidents  would  have  been  re- 
jected as  wanting  in  refinement ;  and  the  in- 
terest of  others  lost  in  diffuse  and  polished 
periods.  Readera  of  travels  of  the  last  cen- 
tury must  often  have  been  wearied  with  the 
platitudes  of  expression  covering  the  simplest 
facts;  must  have  been  surprised  that  the 
traveller  should  have  gone  so  fSeur  and  brought 
back  so  little.  In  an  earlier  period  it  was 
diflbrent  Travellers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury recorded  Iheir  observations  with  point 
and  freshness,  and,  fhlly  impressed  with  their 
theme,  regarded  matter  before  manner.  In 
our  own  day  a  rage  for  philosophic  specu- 
lation has  diminished  the  attractiveness  of 
many  a  volume  which,  if  the  writer  had  been 
content  with  the  exhibition  of  what  he  saw, 
would  have  proved  of  lasting  value.  There 
are  writera  so  spoilt  by  fancied  refinements 
and  the  ambidon  of  playing  the  philosopher, 
that,  with  the  best  opportunities  in  the  world 
for  knowledge,  they  will  publish  large  vol- 
umes which  tell  us  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Hassaurek  is  of  quite  another  school. 
His  subject  is  everywhere  predominant.  He 
uses  his  eyes  and  eara  in  a  country  by  no 
means  very  remote,  and  of  which  numerous 
books  have  been  published;  and  the  conse- 
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quence  is,  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  four 
hundred  pages  of  his  compact  Tolume  which 
docs  not  present  to  us,  and  with  an  air  of 
norelty,  some  striking  fact,  some  real  impres- 
sion of  the  scene ;  while,  from  the  whole,  we 
may  form  a  just  and  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  national  life  and  prospects.  The  obser- 
vations, also,  are  very  recent,  the  four  years 
of  the  author^s  mission* mcluding  the  period 
between  1861  and  1866.  We  have  first  the 
landing  at  Guayaquil,  with  a  description  of 
the  city;  then  a  tour  over  the  moimtain 
passes,  taking  Chimborazo  by  the  way,  to 
Quito,  the  capital  of  the  country.  The  habits 
of  the  people  of  that  city,  their  industry  (or 
want  of  it),  their  business  (**  such  as  it  is  **), 
their  social  characteristics,  their  politics  (or 
oppression),  their  reli^on  (or  priestcraft), 
hare  probably  never  before  been  so  faithfully 
described.  After  exhausting  the  capital  Mr. 
Hassaurek  visits  the  northern  province  of 
Imbabura,  which  opens  before  us  the  country- 
life  and  more  of  Uie  magnificent  scenery  of 
this  elevated  equatorial  region. 

In  perusing  the  work,  we  have  marked  va- 
rious passages  relating  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  country,  which  might  be  presented  to 
the  reader  ;  but  two  must  suffice,  and  the 
gentler  sex  shall  have  the  preference.  One 
exhibits  the  author  a  listener  at  a  curious 
church  spectacle  in  the  city  of  Quito : 

*^  A  few  squares  west  of  Santa  Clara  is  the 
parish  church  of  San  Roque,  in  which  flagel- 
lation is  practised  by  the  women  almost  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday  erening.  These  perform- 
ances are  exceedingly  interesting,  although 
they  take  place  in  the  dark.  If^es  are  not 
admitted.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  curate, 
however,  I  was  allowed  to  enter  the  church 
unobserved,  and  to  listen  to  the  proceedings. 
Towards  sundown,  the  curate  preached  a 
short  sermon  or  reads  a  moral  lesson,  and 
then  leaves  the  churoh  in  utter  darlmess. 
The  organist  then  plays  a  Muerere^  the 
women  bare  their  backs  and  lash  them  with 
cowhides,  to  which  somethnes  small  pieces  of 
iron  or  other  hard  substances  are  attached. 
When  this  discipline  is  over  they  depart  in 
silenoe.  The  blood  sprinkled  over  the  stone 
floor  and  on  the  walls,  betokens  the  eager 
earnestness  of  their  devotion.  I  should  en- 
deavor in  vain  to  describe  my  sensations 
while,  lost  in  impenetrable  darkness,  I  stood 
in  the  old  church  a  silent  listener.  The  sol- 
emn tune  played  by  the  organist,  who  chanted 
the  accompaniment  in  a  subdued  key  of 
voice,  was  interrupted  only  by  the  dreadful 
sounds  which  the  lashes  produced  on  the  bare 
backs,  and  which  were  reverberated  from  the 
high  walls  of  the  building,  while  now  and 
then  a  sigh  would  mournfully  steal  through 
the  darkness.^' 


It  might  be  thought  from  this  serious  hi 
Aiction  that  the  ladies  of  Quito  had  much  to 
answer  for  beyond  theur  sisters  in  other  lands 
where  no  such  performances  take  place ;  but 
our  author  speedily  relieves  them  of  any  such 
suspicion  of  demerit  They  are  no  worse 
than  their  neighbors,  he  says,  and  tiicir  neigh- 
bors have  been  sadly  misrepresented. 

"  A  great  many  things  have  been  said  aboat 
the  conduct  of  South  American  women,  which 
I  have  found  to  be  grossly  exaggerated  or  ea- 
lirelyfiilse.  I  cannot  say  whether  they  deserve 
their  reputation  in  Lima ;  in  Quito  and  Guay- 
aquil they  certainly  do  not  I  am  convinced 
there  is  less  immorality  lu  Quito  than  in  any 
other  capital.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
women  are  very  sensual  or  passionate.  Tbey 
seem  to  be  incapable  of  both  great  vices  and 
of  great  virtues.  Their  hearts  are  like  the 
atmosphere  they  live  in,  of  a  mean  tempera- 
ture. It  will  be  remembered  that  Quito  is 
nearer  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow  than  of 
tropical  heat  The  violent  changes  of  winter 
and  summer^  and  their  exciting  influence  on 
the  human  system,  are  unknown  there.  The 
temperature  is  nearly  the  same  all  the  year 
round.  The  disposition  of  the  women, 
whether  the  result  of  the  climate  or  not, 
seems  to  be  lazy  and  indolent  They  pass 
the  day  cowering  on  their  window-seats,  gos- 
siping. They  generally  sit  with  their  legs 
crossed  like  Turks.  In  some  of  thdr  private 
rooms  there  are  low  benches,  like  tailors* 
benches,  for  them  to  squat  on.  In  this  posi- 
tion they  seem  to  be  more  at  their  ease  than 
on  chairs  or  sofas.  Even  in  church,  when 
they  get  tired  of  kneeling,  they  will  drop 
down  and  sit  on  their  legs." 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  our  **  Mmis- 
ters-Reaidait "  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the 
worid  woold,  on  their  retnni,  give  us  as  pleftft> 
ant  and  instructive  a  vdume  as  Mr.  Hassanvek 
has  written  of  his  reeidenoe  in  Ecuador. 


Thxex  is  a  kindly  vein  of  phiioaopl^, 
diaracteristio  of  the  weU-disdpUned  pb|w- 
dan,  in  Dr.  William  Sweetssr^s  Hummn 
lAfe  :  ttmndermi  m  ii$  present  amdituin  and 
futuffre  dfvehpmentiy  etpmaUy  wUk  referimee 
to  ii$  duraium.  (Putnam  k  Son.)  The  au- 
thor is  something  of  an  <^tiinist  If  he  doee 
not,  with  Master  Fangloss,  believe  that  this  is 
^  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,"  he  is  disposed 
to  think  well  of  it  apon  the  whole,  and  certuiiH 
ly  to  make  ihe  most  of  it  This  he  exhibits  in 
his  discussion  of  various  topics  of  physical 
and  moral  welfare  with  professional  knowl- 
edge and  without  professional  fonnality.  The 
book,  indeed,  is  not  only  instruotive  but  rery 
ttitertaining ;  it  abounds  in  anecdote,  and  fre- 
quently draws  upon  the  best  stores  of  English 
reading,  as  in  the  complaints  of  human  life. 
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fi>r  it!  OhiBtimt&oiiiL  Osl  thifl  theme  the  au- 
thor ii  at  war  with  the  poeta.  His  remarks 
4m  the  fear  of  death  ahoold  tend  to  allay  anx- 
iety in  the  minda  of  perBons  leu  familiar  with 
the  phyrieaVeonditiona  of  the  eiit  of  man  from 
the  worid.  What  he  aays  on  this  anbject  is 
supported  by  general  experience,  and  is  wor- 
thy of  being  noted  by  oortain  sensation  preach- 
ers. "  Although,'*  iays  he,  "  I  have  witnessed 
many  death-bed  scenes,  seldom,  indeed, 
have  I  seen  them  fraught  with  terror.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  who,  frt>m  bis  professional 
eminence,  must  baTe  been  witness  to  many 
deaths,  and  in  many  8hi^>e8,  tells  us  that  he 
has  himself  never  known  but  two  instances  in 
which  in  the  act  of  dying  there  were  manifest 
indications  of  the  liBar  of  deatlu"  Another 
remark  in  this  chapter  is  also  striking : 

^^  It  is  a  curious  paradox  in  our  nature,  and 
yet  not  rare,  that  those  whose  existence  has 
been  the  most  barren  of  ei\joyment,  who  have 
taflted  little  besides  the  bitterness  of  life,  are 
the  most  anxious  to  live,  the  most  apprehen- 
mre  of  death.  Buoyed  up  by  the  anticipations 
of  change,  by  the  hope  that  their  turn  may 
yet  come,  and  magnifying  the  value  of  ioys 
they  have  never  tried,  they  will  still  ding 
with  an  unrelaxiDg  grasp  to  the  very  shreds 
of  a  tattered  existence.  Like  the  traveller  at 
his  inn,  they  are  unwilling  to  go  to  rest  until 
they  have  bad  their  meal  And  on  the  other 
hand,  they  who  have  been  blessed  with  pros- 
perity, who  have  feasted  bountifully  at  life's 
table,  satisfied  that  they  have  had  their  turn, 
sated  with  the  world's  pleasures,  are  fre- 
quentiy  the  most  ready  to  take  their  de- 
parture." 

TempU  Heme.  A  novel  By  Bliiabbth 
Stoodasd.  New  York:  Oarleton.  Readers 
who  have  been  demondixed  by  Miss  Braddon's 
romances,  or  acoostomed  to  the  limpid  stream 
of  Anthony  TroIlope*s  novels,  will  be  very 
Hkely  to  fhid  the  solemn  sententiousness  of 
Mrai  Stoddard's  style  rather  cQiBoult  of  mas- 
tery. ''Temple  House"  is  not  a  novel  with- 
out a  story.  The  avthor  has  a  story  to  tdl, 
and  she  tells  it  in^er  own  way.  She  is  no- 
body's imitator,  but  she  belongs  to  a  very  dis- 
tinct school,  and  her  three  novels  may  be 
placed  upon  the  same  Aelf  with  "  Withering 
Hdghts,"  "Adam  Bede,"  "Enoch  Arden," 
and  "The  Blythedale  Romance *' —works 
varying  in  literary  merit,  but  all  of  them  com- 
posed in  the  minor  key,  and  telling  stories  of 
oommon  Puritan  life  as  serious  and  as  solemn 
as  the  Book  of  Ruth.  What  is  most  remark- 
able hi  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Stoddard,  is  their 
sincerity,  and  the  singleness  of  purpose  witii 
which  she  narrates  the  homely  incidents  of 
eommon  life  peeuUar  to  the  sea-ooast  of  Mas- 


sachusetts. We  know  of  nothing  in  literature 
more  remarkable  than  the  strange  accuracy, 
for  a  woman,  with  which  she  gives  the  tech- 
nical talk  of  sailors,  fishermen,  stevedores,  and 
retired  sea-captains,  as  she  describes  with 
wonderful  skill  the  characteristics  of  one  of 
those  dilapidated  and  weathw-beaten  towns,  ^ 
with  their  big  houses,  telling  of  former 
grandeur,  which  Hawthorne  has  so  happily 
selected  in  his  "Scarlet  Letter."  In  her 
"  Mat  SutcUiFe,"  in  the  novel  before  us,  she  has 
given  the  portrait  of  a  sea-monster,  altogether 
better  than  Cooper's  "Long  Tom  Coffin,"  be- 
cause it  is  a  true  character,  without  any  of 
the  sentimentalism  which  renders  Ixmg  Tom 
nnreal  to  those  who  know  the  original.  Her 
characters  are  all  strongly  marked  and  vigor- 
ously drawn,  like  a  charcoal  cartoon ;  too 
roughly,  perhaps,  for  popular  appreciation, 
but  without  distorture,  yet  indicating  by  the 
firm  lines  and  the  absence  of  niggling  the 
power  of  an  artist  What  she  writes  Lb  from 
her  own  observation  and  thought ;  there  is  no 
borrowed  plumage  in  her  creations ;  nobody's 
pilfered  metal  passes  through  the  crucible  of 
her  imagination  when  she  casts  her  inmges. 
Whatever  merits  or  defects  they  may  have, 
they  are,  at  least,  her  own.  Her  novels  be- 
long as  much  to  -the  soil  in  which  she  has 
placed  her  characters  as  the  granite  from  its 
quarries.  But  these  qualities,  which  are 
among  the  first  requisites  to  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion, are,  unfortunately,  detrimental  to  bmme- 
dlate  success;  because  tiie  description  of 
provincial  manners,  wl^re  there  is  nothing  in 
their  novdty,  fiuls  to  create  an  hiterest  in 
readers  who  are  foreign  to  them.  But  we 
would  not  advise  Mrs.  Stoddard  to  abandon 
the  ground  where  she  shows  herself,  so  per- 
fectiy  at  home.  She  evinces  first-rate  ability 
in  her  descriptions  of  sea-ooast  scenery,  and 
gives  indication  of  great  power  in  the  delin- 
eation of  character,  both  of  men  and  women. 
The  wrathy,  respectable,  sanctimonious,  and 
unhappy  Brands,  who  would  willingly  murder 
his  neuralgic  wife  to  be  rid  of  such  an  incum- 
branoe,  if  he  could  be  sure  of  escaping  de- 
tection, is  a  most  exoellentiy  drawn  character, 
and  aU  his  p<^nts  are  developed  with  great 
skill  and  freedom  of  touch.  The  story  is  not 
one  of  those  absori^ing  narratives,  like  the 
"Bride  of  Lanmiermoor,"  which  holds  the 
reader  spell-bound  from  the  first  chapter  to 
the  last,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  aUve  the 
curiosity  of  tiie  reader,  and  he  will  be  only 
likely  to  comphun  of  its  too  compact  structure, 
and  too  sudden  conclusion.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  she  will  do  much  better  next  time. 
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Ofporiimify,  by  the  author  of  ''Emily 
Chester."  12mo.  (TIckiior.)  TherepatatioD 
which  thlB  author  has  obtained  most  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  her  novels  relate  chiefly  to 
questions  interesting  to  a  laige  portion  of 
feminine  norel-readers.  There  is  rery  little 
strength  or  dramatic  power  in  her  delinea- 
tions of  character,  and  the  works  are  pahifuUy 
deficient  in  morement  and  actirity  of  plot 
She  pennits,  in  this  tale,  one  of  her  heroes, 
who  is  supposed  to  possess  an  unusually  ener- 
getic and  healthy  manliness,  to  spend  his  life  ab- 
sorbed in  hunting  and  trivial  amusements,  with 
a  faint  hope  of  meeting  and  recognidng  his 
ideal  woman,  bistead  of  influencing  and  being 
influenced  by  the  currents  of  the  world.  This  te 
not  American ;  and  all  things  American  are  not 
desirable ;  still,  such  an  essentially  national 
characteristic  as  activity,  should  not  be  entirely 
overlooked  in  a  story  of  American  life.  The 
feminine  mind  of  the  author  shows  itself  in 
the  way  in  which  every  thought  and  action 
revolve  around  the  one  question  of  love. 
Marriage  may  be  one  of  the  most  important 
events  which  form  and  develope  character,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  formative  power. 
To  limit  the  interest  to  this  one  theme  is  un- 
true and  narrow,  and  renders  books  tire- 
some, as  real  life  would  be  if  there  were  the 
same  paucity  of  thought  and  purpose.  Love 
may  be  the  oil  which  enables  the  worid  to 
revolve  smoothly  on  its  axis,  but  it  is  not  the 
axis  itself. 

Neither  the  speedi  nor  actions  of  Miss  Crane^s 
heroes  and  heroines  would  give  the  reader 
the  slightest  due  to  their  different  characters 
if  he  were  not  told  beforehand  what  to  ex- 
pect from  eadi  individual.  Grahame,  for 
instance,  is  represented  as  the  most  brilliant 
and  fascinating  of  men.  His  attractions,  In- 
deed,  are  so  great  and  universal,  that  no 
woman  can  come  within  reach  of  his  influ- 
ence without  being  entirely  overcome.  But 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  reader,  unaided, 
to  discover  wherein  this  dangerous  power 
lies,  as  there  is  neither  brilliancy  nor  wit  in 
the  conversation  which  the  reader  shares. 
There  are  slight  traces  in  the  minor  characters 
of  the  influence  of  other  novelists  upon  tbe 
author,  although  the  principal  ones  are  suffi- 
ciently original.  The  book,  as  a  novel,  has 
considerable  merit,  and  deserves  to  be  ranked 
above  hosts  of  others  which  are  cast  before 
the  public 


mi^  be  worked  into  a  veiyfidr  noveL  As 
it  is,  there  is  too  much  exaggefatioii,  and  the 
characters,  which  have  many  good  points, 
needpruning  to  be  natural  and  human.  The 
story,  however,  is  interesting,  and  the  little 
toudi  of  hospital  life  very  prettily  intro- 
duced. 


CrcLOPJEDLks,  Summaries,  Digests,  Selec- 
tions, and  the  whole  class  of  abbreviations  of 
knowledge,  must  be  more  and  more  in  demand 
as  the  stock  of  required  information  increases 
with  time.  Books  of  reference,  indeed,  are 
getting  to  form  quite  a  library  by  themselveB. 
One  of  the  beet  approved  of  these,  in  its 
comprehensive  way,  is  Hatdx^s  JHeUonary 
of  J)aU8  Relating  to  a'l  Age*  and  Natione, 
for  Univenal  Refetenoe  (Putnam  k  S<yi&)— 
an  invaluable  companion  to  club  men  and 
'*  conversationists  *'  in  general ;  in  fact,  of  use 
to  every  body  who  would  speak  with  accuracy 
on  a  great  variety  of  topics  curious  or  in- 
structive which  it  is  impossible  to  escape. 
To  raider  this  work  of  especial  value  in  this 
new  edition  a  '*  Supplement  **  has  been  added, 
bringing  it  down  to  the  present  year,  occupied 
chiefly  with  American  topics,  and  with  the 
further  addition  of  a  valuable  ''  Biographical 
Index  *'  of  about  five  thousand  names  of  celeb- 
rities of  all  kinds,  living  and  dead,  whose 
nation,  birth,  and  (if  departed)  year  of  de- 
cease are  given  in  a  single  line.  The  supple- 
ment and  index  have  been  prepared  with 
great  diligence  by  the  senior  publisher  of 
the  work ;  and  are  the  result  of  many  years* 
familiarity  with  this  q>ecie8  of  unobtrusive, 
but  not  the  less  exacting,  literary  labor. 


Fage  Mar,  by  Miss  Pritcharo  (Wynkoop 
k  Ck>.),  contains  considerable  crude  material, 
which  by  a  more  skilled  and  accustomed  hand 


A  Handbook  of  Englith  Literature,  by 
W.  O.  Larkins,  and  A  7%ou9and  and  One 
Oems  of  EnglUh  Poetry,  selected  by  Charlis 
Mackat  (RouUedge  k  Sons),  are  also,  in  s 
different  way,  specimens  of  the  literary  labor- 
saving  process  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 
The.  ** Handbook''  gives  us  brief  noUces  of 
English  authors  in  prose  and  dramatic  com- 
position. Poetry  is  the  subject  of  a  similar 
abstract — from  the  monkish  historians  and 
the  reign  of  AlfVed,  all  the  way  along  to  the 
days  of  Victoria.  The  space  being  Ihnited, 
is  worthfly  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
presentation  of  facts.  Dr.  Mackay's  poetic 
*' Selections"  are  admirable,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  his  thorough  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  English  poetry,  and  the  taste  which 
he  has  shown  in  other  compilations  of  the 
kind.  His  compactly-printed  volume  has  the 
best  of  the  old,  not  only  in  brief  poems,  bat 
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h.  passages  of  larger  onoH  with  a  liberal  in- 
fbdon  of  the  new. 

The  Ballad  Book^  bj  William  Allinohax 
(Sever  k  Frauds),  presents  in  attractive  form 
some  score  or  more  of  those  old  ballads, 
which,  for  several  centuries  living  on  the  lips 
of  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland,  were, 
—It  is  now  about  a  hundred  years  ago— first 
brought  into  general  literary  notice  as  a  class 
by  the  collection  of  Bishop  Percy.  Since  then 
editors  and  critics  of  every  grade  of  percep- 
tion and  ^llgenoe  have  been  busy  with  them, 
ad(fing  to  the  number  and  overlaying  the 
rimple  outline  with  burdensome  notes  and 
commentaries.  Mr.  Alfingham,  with  more 
eandor  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  such 
labors,  pronounces  much  of  this  erudition  to 
be  utterly  worthless,  in  a  preface— a  bright 
and  invigorating  essay — the  prelude  to  a 
feast,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  old  wonder- 
worUng  minstrelsy. 


The  Cambridge  publishers  of  the  "  Ballad 
Book^*  have  also  issued  another  reprint  of  an 
el^ant  English  illustrated  edition  of  Cfray^i 
FoemSj  which,  in  neatness  of  typography  and 
general  excellence  of  the  engravings,  fairly 
reproduces  the  beauty  of  the  original  These 
and  other  publications  of  the  same  refined 


class,  certainly  muntain  the  high  poeidon 
claimed  for  the  Gapibridge  University  Press. 

A  Niw  and  revised  edition  of  Thorkxu*8 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimaek  Riven 
(Ticknor  &  Fields),  recalls  the  thne  of  its 
first  appearance,  the  earliest  of  the  author's 
books,  fl^ut  twenty  years  ago.  He  had  then 
up-hill  work  with  the  public ;  but  his  merits 
were  the  same  then  as  after  his  death  they 
were  so  willingly  recognized.  The  reader 
will  find  the  same  learned  readmg,  individual 
reflection,  and  microscopic  pursuit  of  nature 
in  this  as  in  the  other  books,  which  are  better 
known.  Without  commending  all  Mr.  Tho- 
reau's  opinions,  we  may  say  that  his  writings 
have  the  exodlent  qualities  of  provoking 
thought  and  observation. 

The  Atiantie  Almanac  (Ticknor  k  Fields) 
enters  vigorously  upon  existence  under  the 
certainly  capable  literary  joint  editorship  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Donalb  G. 
KiTCHELL,  whose  literary  paper  it  would  be 
quite  safe  to  endorse  to  a  larger  amount  than 
they  have  here  drawn  upon  the  public.  Their 
own  porUon  is  appropriately  occupied  with 
the  study  of  rural  life  in  America,  in  which 
both  are  adepts.  The  other  literary  matter 
is  well  chosen,  and  the  whole,  with  the  artistic 
aid  involved,  well  presented. 


FINS    ARTS. 


The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  "  Society 
of  American  Painters  in  Water-Colors,"  which 
opened  at  the  Nadonal  Academy  of  Design 
on  the  20tb  of  December,  is  a  most  gratifying 
success.  In  respect  to  the  number  and  merit 
of  the  pictures  placed  on  exhibition,  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the 
new  movement  were  more  than  realized. 
Only  those  who  had  been  vouchsafed  a 
glimpse  beforehand  of  the  magnificent 
studies  of  Colman,  William  Hart,  and  one  or 
two  other  artists  who  had  devoted  the  whole 
smnmer  to  the  practice  of  water-color,  were 
at  all  prepared  for  the  display  of  works  at 
the  Academy  of  Design ;  but  a  single  look 
If  as  sufficient,  as  the  visitor  reached  the  head 
of  the  grand  staurway,  to  set  at  rest  forever 
the  question  so  often  asked  and  evasively 
answered,  whether  the  art  of  painting  in 
water-color  would  flourish  in  America.  Had 
there  been  in  the  exhibition  no  other  water- 
colors  than  those  three  of  William  Hart^s, 
and  that  one  of  Colman^s  that  made  up  the 
magnificent  quartette  in  the  Corridor,  to  the 


left  of  the  door  of  the  North  Room,  these 
alone  would  have  answered  the  question  in  a 
very  conclusive  and  satisfactory  manner. 
We  must  commend  the  good  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  the  Hanging  Committee  in  placing 
these  fine  pictures  so  that  they  strUce  the 
eye  and  enchain  the  attention  of  every  viator 
at  the  very  entrance  of  the  gallery,  and  thus 
prepare  one  in  the  pleasantest  manner  to 
eiyoy  a  ramble  through  the  exfaibition. 

Though  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  new 
Society  have  done  weU  this  year,  the  palm  of 
superiority  must  be  ac^udged  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Colman,  the  President, — with  a  little  hesita- 
tion, however,  in  favor  of  William  Hart, 
whose  productions  rival  those  of  the  former 
in  almost  every  quality  of  excellence,  lacking, 
indeed,  hu\  little  in  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
tone  and  simplidty  of  treatment,  that  place 
Colman^s  works  at  the  head  of  American 
watei^colors.  Let  us  examine  some  of  these 
in  detail,  and  see  wherein  their  charm 
consists. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark 
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the  Barprising  sferengUi  and  power  of  Golman^s 
water-colors.  He  has  never  done  any  thing 
in  oil  eqaal  to  them  in'foroe  of  color  and 
depth  and  purity  of  tone.  If  the  New  Tork 
pvblic  nnderstand  thenr  own  interests,  they 
will  nev«  permit  Mr.  Colman  to  point  in  otls 
again.  CDs  own  inelinatioa  is  to  work  in 
water-eolors,  and  his  remarkable  saeoess 
shows  this  to  be  his  trae  sphere.  No.  490, 
which  hangs  in  the  Corridor  in  company  with 
three  water-colors  of  William  Hart's,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  his  style.  It  is  a  study  from 
nature  near  the  artist's  Hudson  residence. 
On  the  right  of  the  picture  slopes  a  hiU-side, 
carefully  drawn  and  painted ;  in  the  centre 
lies  a  sparkling  sheet  of  water,  rippled  by  the 
light  wind  that  brings  those  besvy  masses  of 
doud  over  the  brow  of  the  hilL  Other  hiUs 
rise  in  the  middle  distance,  and,  with  their 
lovely  shapes  and  ddicatdy  varied  hues,  at- 
tract the  spectator's  eye  far  into  the  picture. 
Nothing  is  slighted  or  slurred  over ;  the  pic- 
ture is  carefully  and  conscientiously  painted 
in  every  part,  yet  without  sacriftdng  depth 
and  breadth  to  detail.  A  more  strikiDg,  but 
in  some  respects  less  exquisite,  work,  is  the 
view  on  the  Lake  of  Luzerne,  No.  516.  The 
picturesque  old  town  is  very  beautifully 
painted,  and  the  rippled  water  and  the  ship- 
ping are  rendered  witli  great  skill  and  feeling. 
The  distant  hill  on  the  left,  capped — ^we  might 
say  clothed — ^with  the  heavy  gray  cloud,  is  the 
least  successAil  part  of  the  picture,  being 
hard  in  outline  and  color.  From  this  the  eye 
turns  to  rest  on  the  beautifully  painted  water, 
or  to  explore  the  quaint  and  pctureeque  old 
town,  whose  towers  and  gables,  iiregulariy 
grouped,  cast  broken  reflectioDS  in  the  water 
that  ripples  against  its  feet  By  fiu*  the 
strongest  of  Cohnan's  water-oolors,  the  most 
powerful  in  depth  and  breadth  of  tone,  and 
the  deepest  in  feeling,  is  No.  457,  ^  Twilight 
near  Giliad,  Maine."  It  is  a  picture  that  has 
this  quality  of  nature  in  it,  that  it  grows  upon 
the  eye  and  heart  Many  lectures  can  be 
taken  in  and  estimated  at  «  glance.  Their 
beauty  is  all  on  the  surface,  and  they  do  not 
improve  upon  nearer  acquaintance.  But  one 
may  find  perpetual  delist  in  this  picture  of 
Colman's, — in  its  lovely  lines  of  composition, 
its  breadth  and  purity  of  tone,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  pensive  tranquillity  that  pervades  the 
whole.  There  are  several  other  beautifbl 
water-colors  by  thb  accomplished  artist  in 
the  exhibition,  but  the  three  we  have  named 
are  his  beet  They  are  in  the  Corridor,  and 
ore  well  hung. 
William  Hart  is  likewise  an    artist  who 


should  never  be  aUowed  to  return  to  oil- 
painting.  In  precision  of  touch  and  general 
facility  of  handling»  he  is  superior  even  to 
Colman,  whom  he  does  not  equal,  however,  in 
feeling  or  imagination.  He  is  a  close  but  not 
servile  student  of  nature,  occupying  middle 
ground  between  the  precise  and  hard  man- 
nered Pre-Raphaelites  and  the  **  Blotters,'' 
whose  works,  like  the  earth  in  chaos,  are 
**  without  form  and  void."  His  touch  is  firm, 
guided  by  knowledge  and  long  practice,  h» 
eye  for  c<Hnpositi<m  good,  and  bis  feeling  for 
color  at  once  exquisite  and  deepi  Of  his 
aght  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  the  most  im- 
portant is  No.  490,  "  On  Grand  Nanan,  New 
Brunswick."  It  is  a  work  of  wonderful 
power  in  the  expression  of  light.  The 
luminous  qualities  of  the  sky  are  sudi  as  few 
artists  can  produce.  In  the  same  group  with 
this  picture  hang  two  smaller  ones,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  it  and  each  other  in  compoeitioo 
and  feeling.  One  (No.  492)  is  an  autumn 
forest-scene,  a  piece  of  most  brilliant  coloring. 
Nothing  could  be  more  lovely  than  the  paint- 
ing of  the  rocks  in  the  foreground,  knee-deep 
in  autumn-tinted  ferns,  or  than  the  passage 
of  light  just  beyond  the  first  group  of  trees. 
Underneath  this  picture  hangs  one  totally 
different  in  feeling  and  treatment, — No.  491. 
A  lovely  group  of  trees,  whose  roots  are 
hidden  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  fern,  occo- 
pies  the  foreground.  Through  an  open  space 
between  the  gracefully  drawn  trunks,  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  calmly  flowing  stream, 
and  in  the  distance,  relieved  agidnst  the  deep 
blue  of  a  sofUy  rounded  hill,  gleams  the 
white  spnre  of  a  Tillage-church.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  drawing  is  refined  and  delicate. 
Very  beautiful  is  the  play  of  light  and  shadow 
in  the  foreground,  and  the  foliage  is  treated 
with  masterly  freedom.  Hart  has,  indeed,  a 
wonderful  mastery  of  touch  in  the  treatment 
of  foliage,  combining  precision,  firmness,  and 
delicacy  of  drawing,  with  a  fk-eedom  equal  to 
that  of  the  late  English  artist,  J.  D.  Harding. 
These  qualities  are  displayed  to  best  advan- 
tage, we  think,  in  the  large  drawing.  No.  855, 
caUed  ''Autumn  in  the  Maine  Woods." 
Here  we  have  magnificent  tree-drawing,  and 
the  most  brilliant  effects  of  autumn-ooloring. 
The  clump  of  brambles  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  comer  is  painted  with  great  delicacy, 
and  there  is  a  wonderful  variety  of  colors  in 
the  beautifully  composed  groups  of  fern  in  the 
centre.  We  most  mention  one  other  gem. 
No.  346,  ''  The  First  Snow  on  the  Mountains." 
The  forest  is  still  dad  in  brilliant  foliage,  for 
the  snow  has  fallen  early,  before  the  sharp 
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October  winds  have  stripped  off  the  leaves, 
and  we  look  across  a  belt  of  scarlet  and  crim- 
son and  gold,  to  the  distant  crags  that  show 
dark  and  grim  between  the  patches  of  white. 
A  dall,  leaden  sk  j  hangs  over  all ;  a  cold, 
bluish  mist  creeps  along  the  water-course  in 
the  rattej,  and  a  feeling  cf  chilliness  and 
desolation  pervades  the  picture. 

Much  was  expected  of  the  Hills,  who,  for 
many  years,,  were  almost  alone  in  tids  country 
in  their  devotion  to  water-colors ;  but  nei- 
ther father  nor  son  has  done  hii&self  much 
credit  in  his  contributions  to  the  present  ex- 
hibition. John  W.  Hill  sends  his  usual  branch 
Cf  cherries,  very  truthfully  and  exquisitely 
painted, — the  color  and  texture  of  the  wood, 
the  droop  of  the  fading  leaves,  and  the  tempt- 
ing ripeness  of  the  fVuit,  being  rendered  with 
a  care,  skill,  and  fidelity  which  can  only  come 
of  long  and  conscientious  study ;  but  we  are 
a  fittle  tired  of  these  bits  of  fhiit-pahitiDg, 
with  their  background  of  blue  sky,  always  of 
the  same  deep  tint,  lightened  with  suggestions 
of  white  cloud.  The  landscapes  contributed 
to  the  exhibition  by  the  Hills  are  not  pleas- 
ant to  the  eye,  eitiier  in  subject  or  treatment 
Uke  Farrer,  Newman,  and  many  other  artists 
who  aim  at  servile  fanitation  of  nature,  the 
Hills  have  a  fatal  fkciUty  at  choosbg  bad  or 
uninteresting  subjects;  and  if  tiiey  happen 
upon  a  good  one,  the  <^ances  are  ten  to  one 
in  favor  of  its  being  spoiled  in  tiieir  hands. 
Tet  they  are  artists  of  great  knowledge,  and 
possess  unusual  skill  in  the  use  of  water- 
colors  ;  and  it  must  be  owing  to  some  strange 
mental  freak  that  they  so  seldom  produce 
beautiiiil  landscapes.  Their  studies  of  fruits 
are  exquisitely  finished. 

T.  C.  Farrer  has  a  number  of  drawings  in 
tlA  exhibition,  which  are  not  likdy  to  add  to 
his  reputation.  Every  one  contains  evidence 
that  the  artist  has  studied  nature,  and  means 
to  paint  what  he  sees;  but  for  one  who 
means  well  he  has  very  hard  ludr.  Take,  as 
an  example,  Ko.  606,  intlie  Corridor.  From 
a  distance  the  effect  is  not  unpleasing,  and 
one  is  attracted  to  take  a  nearer  view.  Alas, 
the  illusion  is  at  once  dispelled,  the  moment 
one  approaches  close  enough  to  observe  the 
hard,  streaky  touches,  inartistic  reminders  of 
the  brush,  that  produce  the  sky,  mountain, 
and  lake.  The  drawing  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Corridor,  No.  468,  "Twilight  on  the 
Hudson  River,''  is  still  worse,  in  color,  lines 
of  composition,  and  style  of  execution.  Mr. 
Farrer  attempts  too  much.  He  should  con- 
fine his  ambition  to  subjects  within  the  reach 
of  his  powers, — ^peaches,  plums,  bits  of  grass. 


a  leaf  or  two,  a  sbgle  strip  of  bark  with  a 
Uttie  moss  clingmg  to  it.  Such  things  he 
can  paint  with  exquisite  delicacy  of  drawmg 
and  cdor;  but  he  cannot,  as  yet,  paint  a 
landscape;  no,  nor  ev^i  a  smgle  tree.  He 
tries,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  paint  exactiy  what 
he  sees ;  but  to  say  tiiat  he  succeeds  in  doing 
so  would  be  a  gross  libel  upon  nature,  or  a 
very  poor  oomj^ment  to  his  eyes. 

The  Spanish  drawings,  or  rather  sketches, 
of  Mrs.  Murray,  are  very  striking-at  first  sight, 
but  soon  offend  by  their  incompleteness  and 
tricky  efl^Bcts.  The  appearance  of  force  and 
strength  in  the  coloring  of  the  figures  is  soon 
discovered  to  be  an  illusion,  produced  by  the 
sketchy  and  flimsy  treatment  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects.  She  is  too  fond,  idso,  of 
introdudng  repulsive  types  of  humanity  in 
her  compositions,  such  as  the  hideous  old  hag 
m  "The  Cheat  Deteeted,"  No.  881 

We  have  lingered  so  long  over  the  pictures 
of  Cofanan  and  Hart,  that  we  can  refer  to 
other  exhibitors  in  general  terms  only.  Har- 
ry Feott  contributes  several  fine  drawings ; 
his  "  Toilers  of  the  €ea,"  No.  878,  is  remark- 
able for  breadth  of  effect  and  transparent 
shadow.  R.  a  GKflbrd's  "  Deserted  Whakr,*' 
No.  868,  is  a  strong  and  maniy  piece  of  work, 
ridi  in  imaghiative  suggestion.  J.  Smilie's 
two  drawings  exhibit  great  excellence  of  ex- 
ecution and  feeling  for  ooLor;  those  of  Bd- 
lows  are  noticeable  for  attention  to  detail  and 
their  finished  handling, — his  study  of  an  old 
water-whed.  No.  482,  is  the  best  of  his  con- 
tributions. Then  there  are  many  spirited 
sketches  by  Mamy ;  ooast-seenes  by  Thwaitea 
and  De  Haas ;  several  fini^ed  diawings  by 
W.  L.  Thomas,  an  En^^ish  artist  rising  into 
celebrity;  tenderiy  painted  landscapes  by 
Alexander  Dunn ;  a  fine  speohooen  of  Turner's 
work;  an  exquisite  study  of  fruit  by  W. 
Hunt;  very  dedicate  studies  of  wood-growtii 
and  mosses  by  Paul  Rieman;  and — but  we 
are  rapidly  exhausting  the  catalogue,  and 
must  stop  with  only  a  reference  to  Bougfaton's 
picture  called  "Pride  and  Humility,"  and  to 
the  large  pictures  by  Darley.  We  must 
not,  however,  forget  tbe  many  exquisite  spe- 
cimens of  flower  and  leaf  painting  contributed 
to  the  exhibition  by  lady-artists.  Those  by 
Miss  Nina  Moore  are  very  beautiful  in  color, 
drawing,  and  composition.  A  bunch  of  water- 
lilies,  No.  584,  by  Miss  E.  Andrews ;  "  Sweet 
Peas,"  No.  500,  by  Miss  Carrie  A.  Griswold ; 
"  Sumac  Leaves,"  No.  499,  by  Mrs.  £.  M. 
Norton;  and  the  flower-pictures  of  Miss 
Ellen  Robbins,  are  painted  with  a  tenderness 
and  skill  worthy  of  high  admiration. 
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PuTNAM^s  Maoizihk  certuslj  owes  a  word 
of  acknowledgmeat  to  the  many,  kind  friends 
of  the  Press  and  in  other  relations  who  hare 
given  so  cordial  a  welcome  to  the  first  num- 
ber. It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  whatever 
reception  may  await  onr  efforts  in  the  future, 
we  are  assured  of  this  generous  encourage- 
ment at  the  beginning.  The  Hagaane,  under 
all  circumstances,  will  endeavor  to  justify  the 
expectation  and  confidence  it,  has  already  ex- 
cited and  received. 

Of  our  own  performances  we  will  say 
nothing— of  these  our  readers  must  be  tho 
Judges ;  but  of  our  motives  and  intentions 
we  would  say  every  thing.  Here  we  desire  to 
practise  no  concealment ;  but  to  be  fully  un- 
derstood. We  may  fall  diort  of  our  standard ; 
but  the  public  has  a  rig^t  to  know  what  that 
standard  is.  Without  entering  into  any  pro* 
longed  review  of  what  may  be  required  fit>m 
amagazine,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  speak,  ina 
word,  of  two  pohits  on  which  sensitiveness 
will  always  be  manifested:  Politics  and  Re- 
ligion. With  regard  to  the  former,  we  desire 
to  state  once  for  all,  as  a  guide  to  our  contrib- 
utors and  for  the  information  of  our  readers, 
that  we  would,  in  every  case,  rise  above  the 
merely  partisan  war&re  of  the  day.  To  carry 
on  pubHc  afBurs  there  must  be  parUes;  and 
parties,  as  a  general  role,  represent  principles. 
But  a  party  is  always  in  danger  of  falling 
short  of  Mr  exceeding  its  proper  motives  or 
conditions,  which  must  in  their  turn  be  mod- 
ified by  varying  necessities.  So  the  field  is 
open  for  a  wide  discussion  of  duties  and 
obligations.  In  pursuance  of  these  ideas, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  find  out,  by  the  ef- 
forts of  various  minds— choosing  for  our 
contributors  writers  of  worth,  ability,  and 
station—what  is  most  for  the  public  good; 
and,  in  striving  for  this,  we  may  safely  let 
Party  take  care  of  itself  We  shall  first  ask 
what  is  desirable  to  be  done ;  what  the  party, 
whichever  it  may  be,  intends  to  do,  may 
come  afterward.  In  the  words  of  the 
Hon.  John  Bigelow,  our  recent  minister  to 
France,  cited  in  an  app^dix  to  oar  first  num- 
ber, we  would  desire  *'  to  discuss  political  ques- 
iXonB  from  a  purely  scientific,  and  not  from  a 
personal  or  partisan,  point  of  view,*'  remem- 
bering that  **what  is  personal  in  political 
controversies  is .  transient,  while  the  aim 
should  be  to  produce  permanent  impressions.^ 


With  regard  to  Religion:  here  again  we 
desire  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Nothing 
derogatory  to  the  claims  of  Christianity  as  a 
Divine  Revelation,  nothing  justly  ofi*ensive  to 
the  Christian  world  on  the  score  of  infidelity 
or  immorality,  will  knowingly  be  suffered  in 
these  pages.  We  would  not  undermine  the 
faith,  or  attack  the  cherished  convictions,  of 
any  body  of  Christians.  As  regards  Infidel- 
ity and  Christianity,  we  are  on  the  side  of 
Qiristianity.  We  desire  to  make  no  unseem- 
ly professions  on  tlus  subject ;  but  we  do  de- 
dre  to  have  it  understood  that  we  conader 
an  implicit  assured  Christian  Literature,  in 
no  paltry  materialism,  but  in  its  acknowledged 
spiritual  strength,  the  glory,  as  at  this  period 
of  the  world  it  is  the  necessity,  of  a  great 
commonwealth.  If  this  Magazine  shall  pro- 
mote that  end  by  that  means,  it  will,  in  the 
judgment  of  its  present  conductors,  gain  its 
beet  and  most  honorable  title  to  public  sup- 
port 

It  may  h^>pen  that,  in  the  presentation  of 
articles  on  various  subjects,  from  various 
writers,  at  different  times,  in  the  Magazine, 
there  may  be  some  passages  which  may  jar 
upon  the  feelings,  or  be  at  variance  with  the 
sentiments,  of  readers  whose  judgments  and 
emotions  are  to  be  held  in  the  greatest  re- 
spect But  for  ^his,  if  it  happen,  there  should 
be  a  generous  allowance.  Some  latitude  must 
be  given  to  contributors.  There  would  be 
more  lost  than  gained  in  subjecting  their 
writings  to  alterations  or  curtailment  in  com- 
pUance  with  too  rigid  a  standard.  It  woyld 
require  a  degree  of  editorial  labor  which  it 
would  be  ahnost  impossible  to  undertake; 
and  what  is  more,  few  writers  of  character, 
who  are  worth  calling  upon  for  articles,  would 
submit  to  the  annoyance  or  impertinence. 

With  these  few  remarks  at  the  outset,  we 
have  only  to  add  further — let  the  Magazine 
be  judged,  and  judged  charitaUy,  by  its  fruits. 


Ws  paid  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  a 
Dickens'  ticket — a  premium  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  on  the  original  cost— and  consoled  our- 
selves with  the  hope  that  the  profit  went  into 
the  pocket  of  that  poor  boy  who  sat  out  the 
length  of  a  frosty  December  night,  on  the 
stone  steps  of  Steinway  Hall,  patiently  await- 
ing the  dawn  of  day  for  a  diance  of  specn- 
Uting  in  the  popularity  of  Dickens'  Readings. 
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ArriTiDg  at  the  tail-end  of  an  immeose 
throng  of  carriages  and  people  which  gath- 
ered from  Broadway  and  idl  the  ao|jacent 
streets,  we  entered  the  hall,  and  mounted  to 
our  allotted  seat,  in  the  supremest  loft,  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  the  **  Second  Balcony.^ 

The  audience,  in  number  two  thousand  at 
least,  was  already  seated,  showing  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  command  of  punctuality  so 
emphatically  urged  in  the  Dickens  adyertise- 
raeut  We  cannot  but  record  our  admira- 
tioq  of  such  a  mass  of  good-looking  and  well- 
conducted  spectators.  The  whole  two  thou- 
sand sat  with  the  quietude  and  expectancy  of 
one  man,  intent  upon  the  coming  event. 
Each  person  chmg  to  his  seat  as  if  he  valued 
it  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  he  had  in 
getting  it,  and  there  was  hardly  a  stir  in  the 
whole  great  audience,  during  the  performance, 
beyond  what  was  inevitable  in  turning  over 
the  libreUoiy  with  which  each  one  seemed  pro- 
vided, and  in  yielding  to  the  emotions  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  These,  however, 
seemed  bj  no  means  very  intense,  and  we 
observed  nothing  that  indicated  any  approach 
to  the  **  oonvuUions  of  laughter"  and  ** melt- 
ing into  tears"  which  we  read  of  in  the 
morning  paper,  but  Iboked  upon  a  remarkably 
unimpassioned  audience,  for  New  York,  evi- 
dently subdued  by  the  occasion.  Curiosity 
was  undoubtedly  Uie  impelling^  motive  of  the 
great  miy'ority  of  the  spectators,  and  to  satisfy 
this  there  was  the  concentrated  attention  ik 
the  eye  and  ear,  to  see  and  hear  all  that  was 
to  be  seen  and  heard.  Large  as  was  the 
audience,  there  were  but  few  among  it  who 
belonged  to  that  class  of  mulUtudinous  read- 
ero  of  the  works  of  Dickens.  So  at  least  we 
inferred  from  the  constant  and  close  reference 
to  the  little  books  so  generally  difRised,  and 
the  frequent  indications  of  a  want  of  sympa^ 
thy  with  the  most  telling  points  of  the  per- 
formance. The  audience  was  apparently 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  those  people 
of  practical  respectability  who  are  not  ordi- 
narily moved  by  any  literary  or  other  senti- 
ment, cherished  (or  its  own  sake,  but  who, 
having  the  money,  never  foil  to  spend  it  for  a 
sight  of  the  popular  curiosity  of  the  hour, 
whether  man  or  monster. 

The  *"*  Reading  "  of  Dickens  is  no  doubt  about 
as  good  as  such  an  entertainment  can  be 
made,  which  without  the  usual  accessories  of 
the  stage,  the  multiplicity  of  actors,  the  deco* 
rations  of  the  scene,  the  variety  of  costume, 
and  the  interludes  of  music,  is  at  best  a  dull 
thing.  We  are  quite  sure  that  most  of  those 
who  have  once  given  two  houis  to  a  readmg 


do  not  care  to  make  a  further  drall  upon- 
thelr  patience. 

The  obviously  humorous  parts,  which  were 
in  fact  the  best  rendered,  seemed  to  tell  most 
with  the  audience,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
trial  in  Pickwick,  where  the  characters  and 
scene  are  drawn  with  the  breadth  and  easily- 
perceptible  grotesqueness  of  caricature.  The 
pathetic  portions  were  much  less  effective, 
and  some  of  them  seemed  overdone.  The 
howl  with  which  Dickens  strives  to  express 
the  horror  of  poor  Snake's  fnendlessness, 
struck  upon  the  ear  so  intensely  as  to  over- 
reach the  end  proposed,  and  instead  of 
awakening  compassion,  stirred  a  gentle  ripple 
of  smiles  upon  the  face  of  many,  who  would 
have  burst  into  laughter  had  not  the  per- 
former, by  one  of  his  quick  transitions,  passed 
to  the  simple  narrative,  which  revealed  to  the 
audience  Uie  fact  that  tears  were  the  appro- 
priate expression  of  sympathy  with  the 
scene. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many  pro- 
fessional actors,  supposhig  that  it  were  possi- 
ble for  them  to  give  as  thorough  a  study  to 
the  parts  as  their  author,  who  could  make 
these  Readings  as  effective  as  Dickens  him- 
self. He,  however,  by  the  compass  and  flexi- 
bility of  his  voice,  which  fills  the  great  hall 
without  any  apparent  strain,  and  changes  from 
character  to  character  with  wonderful  facility 
of  tranffltion,  shows  that  he  is  possessed  of 
no  mean  natural  capacity  for  an  actor. 

The  whole  country  seems  so  thoi^ughly  to 
have  caught  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  curi* 
osity  to  see  and  hear  the  great  Dickens,  that 
ijt  is  now  probable  that  his  receipts  will  reach 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  will  be  a  generous  compensation  for  all 
the  distinguished  English  author  may  have 
lost  by  the  non-existence  of  an  international 
copyright,  the  very  want  of  which,  in  the 
case  of  Dickens,  has  been  no  doubt  the  cause 
of  his  present  immense  pecuniary  success. 
His  name,  though  his  genius  would  have  been 
undoubtedly  widely  appreciated  in  this  country 
by  the  sympathetic,  never  could  have  become 
so  universally  known  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  free  trade,  which  has  made  Ms  books 
cheap  articles  of  common  consumption.  We 
must  not,  however,  be  suspected  of  opposition 
to  an  international  copyright,  of  which,  on 
the  contrary,  we  are,  and  ever  have  been,  ad- 
vocates. Whatever  incidental  advantage  to 
certain  interests  may  be  claimed  at  present, 
we  are  consent  they  would  be  far  outweighed, 
even  to  the  same  parties,  by  the  full  recogni- 
tion of  literary  as  of  other  property. 
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We  winingly  afford  pliM  to  the  following 
ftuthoritatiye  commonicatioa  ni|)CcUiig  the 
reUgioos  opinions  of  the  poet  HaDeek^  con- 
cerning which  there  has  apparently  beett 
nrach  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  Editor:  In  obituary  notices  of  this 
distinguished  poet,  in  journals  entitled  to  re- 
spect, it  has  been  stated  that,  **  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  lifo,  Mr.  Halleck  entered  the 
communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.^ 
I  confidently  affirm  that  this  statement  Is 
erroneous. 

Mr.  Halleck  retuVned  to  tMs,  his  natire 
town,  in  1849,  quite  enfeebled  in  health. 
Haying  been  baptized  and  confirmed  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  he  became  at 
once  a  constant  and  apparently  a  derout 
attendant  on  my  ministrations,  and  I  regarded 
him  as  an  exemplary  parishioner.  Soon 
rumors  reached  my  ears  that  Mr.  H.  was  a 
Ronumist  I  felt  authorized  to  repel  the  un- 
putation.  Rumors,  however,  have  continued 
from  that  time  to  the  presait  period,  but 
idewing  tiiem  as  without  foundation,  I  have 
always  endeavored  to  deprive  them  of  credi- 
bility; for,  among  other,  the  following  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  H.  uniformly  expressed  himself  as 
much  interested  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which  he  here 
attended;  and  no  intimation  that  he  dis- 
sented from  any  sentiment  In  her  Prayer 
Book,  or  as  preached  Arom  her  pulpit,  ever 
came  to  my  knowledge.  Affected,  at  length, 
with  deafness,  he  abstained  from  public  wor- 
ship. It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  hi  detail 
Ibe  aiguments  I  used  In  private  hiter^ews,  in 
reference  to  his  becoming  a  Communicant, 
and  to  his  continued  attendance  on  the  Lord^s 
day  services.  Though  I  did  not  prevail,  he 
thanked  me  warmly  for  regardin,:T  him  as  a  pa- 
rishioner. While  he  Hved,  I  continued  my  vis- 
its in  that  relationship.  On  one  occasion,  he, 
referring  to  the  former  constancy  of  his  attend- 
ance on  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  to  his 
conscientiously  abstaining  from  attendance  on 
certam  other  ministrations,  thus  decidedly  ex- 
pressed his  convictions  :  "  Mr.  B.,  I  regard 
yours  as  the  only  true  Church.**  This  was 
about  the  tnne  when  a  biographical  article 
was  published  in  a  periodical,  wherein  he  was 
represented  as  a  Romanist 

At  another  interview,  when  visiting  him,  ac- 
companied by  a  brother  clergyman  (the  Rev. 
Francis  T.  Russell,  Rector  of  St  Stephen's 
Church,  Ridgefidd,  Conn.),  who  was  desirous 
of  an  introduction,  Mr.  H.  was,  as  usual,  very 
affkble,  and  free  in  the  expression  of  his  views 


of  the  Christian  Faidi  and  the  Christian 
Church.  After  we  retired,  I  remarked  to  my 
brother  that  the  rumor  that  Mr.  H.  was  a 
Romanist  coidd  have  no  fbondation,  for 
Mi  TiewB,  Just  now  expressed,  were  utterly 
irrecoiicilable  with  that  position.  My  Rev. 
brother  entirely  concurred.  The  circum- 
itanoes  of  the  interview  wcra  made  the  subject 
of  continued  conversation  between  us ;  and 
before  parting,  I  requested  him  to  bear  In 
memory  what  had  transpired,  as,  not  improb- 
ably, a  reference  thereto  might  be  important 
towards  biogn^hical  correctness.  A  letter 
received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell  assures 
me  of  his  distinct  remembranee  of  the  inter- 
view and  of  our  conversation  thereto  follow- 
ing. 

Had  Mr.  H.  been  a  Communicant  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  I  am  confident  that,  not- 
withstanding his  reasons  for  general  absence 
from  public  worship,  he  would  have  been 
present  on  Communion  day&  Romish  ser- 
vices  are  cdebrated  here  at  stated  periods— 
the  chapd  being  but  a  few  rods  from  Mr.  H.*8 
late  reddence.  Tet  he  never  attended  those 
services.  Had  be  been  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  even  did  he  not  attend 
on  her  general  ministrations,  yet  her  Altar 
service  would  not  have  been  utterly  forsaken. 
The  fact  that  he  never  attended  on  any  of 
the  ministrations  of  that  Church,  though  cele- 
brated near  his  very  door,  is  by  itself,  to  my 
mind,  oonclasive  that  he  was  not  a  Romanist 

That  his  attachment  and  devotion  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  continued  un* 
shaken  to  the  close  of  his  life,  will  further  ap- 
pear from  the  fact,  that,  on  every  Lord's  day, 
he  not  only  made  the  Holy  JKble  the  companion 
of  his  retirement,  but  also,  habitually  and  reg- 
ulariy  as  each  Sunday  came,  made  the  Church 
Prayer  Book  the  guide  of  his  devotional  exer- 
cises,— observhig  the  fUl  liturgical  arrange- 
ment This  was  his  course  to  the  closing 
period  of  his  days,  the  very  last  Sunday  ot 
his  life  witnessing  his  use  of  his  Prayer  Book's 
cherished  services. 

Mr.  HaHeck's  sister,  who  enjoyed  his  ut- 
most confidence,  with  whom  he  resided  the 
last  dghtcen  years  of  his  life,  and  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  information  given  in  the 
last  paragraph,  avers  that  her  brother  was 
not  a  Romanist,  but  that  he  died  in  the  fkith 
of  Christ,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  She  is  very  desirous  that 
I,  as  his  Pastor,  make  this  effort  to  counter- 
act erroneous  statements,  and  to  rescue  his 
memory  from  perhaps  prevalent  misappre- 
hension.   What  is  above  written,  has  been 
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submitted  to  her,  and  bas  ber  entire  ap- 
proTaL 

Until,  fiicts  are  comnranlcated  wbicb  will 
more  than  ooimterbalanee  tbe  arguments  I 
have  advanced,  historical  verity  requires  the 
record,  that  our  departed  friend  Uved  and 
died  in  the  true  Catlratio  faith. 

Tbe  funeral  serricee  were  attended  at  the 
Piptestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  her  office 
for  tbe  Burial  of  tbe  Dead  was  uttered  over 
his  grave.  Lorinzo  T.  Bejinett, 

Beetor  of  Christ  Church. 

Guilford,  Conn.,  Nov.  27,  1867. 


The  article  on  The  Talmud  in  the  last 
Quarterlp  JUview,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Emmanuel  Deutscb,  of  tbe  Dritisb 
Museum,  has  attracted  much  attention  from 
scholars  and  the  literary  worid  generally, 
the  number  in  which  it  is  published  bavmg 
reached  an  unprecedented  Hxth  edition,  as  a 
fresh  and  animated  handling,  a  pictorial  criti- 
cism of  a  difficult  and  obscure  subject,  known 
heretofore,  and  that  apparently  imperfectly, 
only  to  the  learned.  It  is  evidence  of  the 
interest  which  is  now  being  awakened  tei 
oriental  studies  in  relation  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  antecedent  history  of  Christiudlty 
that,  as  Mr.  Deutscfa  tells  us,  about  a  dozen 
edidims  of  **  The  Tahnud  **  are  at  tlds  moment 
in  press  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The 
WK^king  of  this  field,  a  wildeness  of  the 
knowledge  and  speculations^  the  jurisprudence 
and  religion,  the  science  and  social  economy, 
the  wisdom  and  poetry  of  a  thousand  years 
of  Jewish  life,  al  a  moot  important  period 
ci  its  development,  he  predicts,  will  for  a  long 
tune  to  come  engage  the  attention  of  critical 
inquirers  in  well-nigh  every  department  of 
arobcBological  study.  The  spedmens  of  the 
work  which  he  presents,  drawn  from  his 
original  investigations,  promise  ^  most 
cuious  revdations  for  the  instruction  and 
detigH  of  the  public,  when  it  shall  be  frOly 
unmasked  and  treated,  as  he  treats  it  in  his 
sketch,  with  rare  powers  of  analysis,  in  a  style 
as  iar  as  possible  removed  from  pedantry ;  in 
fact,  for  the  first  time  rendered  avaikble  to 
the  modem  world  of  thought  Much  is  evi- 
dently to  be  learned  from  it  of  the  woridng  of 
poeitlve  institntionB  and  of  Jewish  society ; 
but  more  of  raorslity  SBd  spiritual  life  in  man- 
ifoetations  approaching  the  Oospd  light  ot 
the  Kew  Testament.  Some  of  the  exhibitions 
of  the  latter  brought  forward  in  ethical  pre- 
cepts are  among  the  finest  products  of  the 
oriental  mind,  **  the  fountain-lig^t  of  all  our 
day,  tiie  master-light  of  all  our  sedng." 


Humanity  and  spirituality  are  their  most 
observable  traits.  The  writer^s  protest 
**  agamst  the  vulgar  notion  of  the  *■  Jewish 
Sabbath '  being  a  thing  of  grim  austerity,"  win 
strike  many  with  surprise.  If  Puritanism  is 
driven  from  that  stronghold,  it  will  have  to 
sustain  alone  the  odium  or  applause  of  its 
proceedings.  Tbe  truth  is,  that  the  later  his- 
tory of  Judaism  has  been  very  imperfectly 
known,  at  least  to  the  Christian  world ;  and 
consequently,  in  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  national  character  in  its  progress  and  re- 
finement, great  injustice  has  been  done  in 
violently  contrasUng  the  Old  and  New  Die- 
pensations.  If  Mr.  Deutscb^s  article  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  elicited  in 
a  fhller  exhibition  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  many  a  page  of  the  sermons 
of  Christendom,  even  of  to-day,  will  be  ob- 
literated. Without,  however,  venturing  into 
the  theological  arena,  wo  may  certainly  snti- 
dpate  from  these  promised  new  editions  of 
the  Talmud  a  great  deal  that  is  profitable  and  • 
entertaining ;  that  it  is  pleasing  to  know  and 
wise  to  practise.  Here  is  a  humane  gloss  on 
the  old  Jewish  enactments:  "There  is  an 
almost  modem  liberality  of  view  regardfaig 
the  '  fulfilment  of  the  Law '  itself,  expressed 
by  such  fr^uent  adages  as  *  the  Scripture 
says :  he  thall  live  hy  Ihem^  that  means,  he 
shall  not  die  through  them.^  T^ey  shall  not 
be  made  pit&lls  or  burdens  to  him,  that  shall 
make  him  hate  life."  In  the  chapter  of  pro- 
verbs which  the  reviewer  has  culled  from  this 
n^lected  wilderness,  there  are  many  very 
striking  and  beautifaL  A  spirit  of  kmdness 
runs  through  them  all.  For  example,  **  No 
man  is  to  be  made  responsible  for  words  that 
he  utteis  in  his  griel"  The  regard  for  woman 
anticipates  the  ages  of  chivalry.  The  maxim, 
"  Descend  a  step  in  chooshig  a  wife ;  mount 
a  step  in  dioosing  a  friend,'*  is  curious. 


Philadelphia  Is  likely  to  gain  an  import- 
ant accession  to  its  periodical  literature,  in 
lApptneotCs  Magazine^  the  first  number  of 
which  has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  is, 
every  way,  a  credit  to  the  city  where  it  is 
pnbllflhed.  We  naturally  look,  in  such  a 
work,  for  something  of  a  local  flavor,  and 
find  it  In  the  opening  number  of  a  series  of 
articles  entitled  "The  Old  Slate  House," 
commemorative  of  a  recently  perished  build- 
ing, occupied  In  turn  by  several  of  the  most 
cBstinguished  historic  fkmilles  of  tbe  State, 
commencing  with  that  of  Wilfiam  Penn. 
The  writer  is  Mr.  John  Meredith  Read,  Jr., 
who  has  family  opportunities  of  no  slight 
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importance  for  the  succeflBful  pursuit  of 
this  antiquarian  studj— for  it  assumes  this 
character  in  his  hands ;  while  in  a  kindred 
work,  his  "Memoir  of  Henry  Hudson,"  he 
has  abeady  proved  his  capacity  for  acute 
and  diligent  research. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nast*s  exhibition  on  Broad- 
way, The  Orand  Caricaturama^  as  he  entitles 
it,  is,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  artistic 
merits — and  in  a  free,  dashing  way,  they  are 
certainly  considerable — a  decided  novelty  in 
the  mixed  style  of  literature  and  art  common 
to  these  performances.  He  gives  the  public 
a  series  of  thirty-three  **  historical  caricature 
puntings,"  which  are  unrolled  before  the 
q>ectators  with  an  occasional  musical  accom- 
paniment and  a  steady  stream  of  *4etter- 
press"  and  explanations,  in  good  set  phrase 
and  elocutionary  emphasis,  by  an  accom- 
plished rhetoridon  on  the  stage.  The  sub- 
jects are  various,  mostly  caricatures  of  Amer- 
ican public  characters  of  the  day,  figuring 
in  scenes  of  the  war,  and  in  the  political  at- 
titude since :  as  if  the  cartoons  of  I\inch, 
with  more  liberal  accessories,  were  painted 
in  color,  and  put  upon  the  stage.  Mr.  Nast, 
however,  takes  a  broader  and  sometunesmore 
questionable  license  of  caricature  than  PuneK 
He  would  be  an  invaluable  artist  in  get- 
ting up  a  Christmas  pantomime,  or  as  an 
artistic  skirmisher  in  an  electioneering  cam- 
paign. He  has  made  a  good  introduction  of 
his.  humorous  art  in  New  York,  where  he  has 
just  now  many  competitors  in  entertaining 
Uie  public.  As  he  proceeds,  however,  he 
will  find  it  necessary  to  remove  old  scenes, 
and  substitute  new,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
altered  phases  of  political  life.  To  be  effect- 
ive, such  an  exhibition  must  occasionally  hit 
hard;  but  there  are  bounds  even  to  the 
license  of  caricature,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  the  quality  of  genume 
humor  to  amilse  without  offence. 

A  LADT  correspondent  furnishes  us  from 
memory  with  the  following  verses  of  a  Christ- 
mas Carol  once  printed  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Hawes  for  distribution  to  the  children  of  his 
Sunday  School,*  of  St.  Thomas*,  in  this  city. 
The  authorship  is  not  known.  Can  any  of 
our  readers  supply  it,  or  refer  us  to  any  ap« 
pearance  of  the  entire  poem  in  print  ?  There 
were  other  poems,  written  by  Dr.  Hawks  for 
the  Christmas  celebrations  of  the  young 
people  of  his  flock,  which  we  may  hereafter 
revive  for  our  readers. 


Hazk  I  hark !  bow  the  oldoborch  bell 
Throws  its  ohecirfiil  notes  on  the  cold,  dear  air, 

Sending  its  smninons  o*er  hill  and  through  dell, 
CalliBg  young  and  old  to  the  liouae  of  pzayer. 

Crisply  the  snow  onckles  under  our  iiset ; 

Tonder  old  tower  in  wreaths  is  drest, 
And  the  frozen  diamonds*  spread  like  a  sheet, 

Form  a  qjoeealy  mantle  for  earth's  old  breasU 

And  why  to  the  honse  of  prayer  to-d&y  7 
Is  it  not  better  without,  in  the  light 

Of  the  glorious  sun,  whose  golden  ray 
Is  wi«iH«c  the  beautiiUl  landscape  so  bright  % 

Ah,  no.  there's  a  wanner  sun  within, 
Tlie  frozen  to  cheer,  and  the  blinded  to  bleas ; 

A  light  til  the  penitent  laden  with  sin, 
And  it  comes  from  the  Sun  of  Righteooanesa. 

Shepherds  of  old  upon  Bethlehem's  plain 
Heard  angel  minstrelsy  singing  above. 

Glory  to  God— 'twas  thus  rang  the  strain— 
Good-will  to  man  :  the  message  is  Lore. 

To  the  honse  of  prayer,  then ;  'tis  there  to-day 
The  Chnrch  bids  us  all,  on  bended  knee, 

numbly  to  bow  and  fervently  say. 
Thanks  be  iot  Christ,  Holy  Father,  to  Thee. 

Her  Thanks  be  for  Christ,  let  our  children  cry. 

Thanks  be  tat  Christ  from  their  Darents*  fall* 
Thanks  be  lor  Christ  shall  the  aged  rt^ply. 

Thanks  be  for  Christ— Is  the  watchword  of  alL 

While  speaking  of  Dr.  Hawks,  we  may  add 
that  in  the  notice  of  his  literary  labors  in  our 
last  number,  the  name  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  C.  S. 
Henry  should  have  been  associated  with  that 
of  Dr.  Hawks  in  the  conduct  of  the  New  York 
Review.  We  understand,  indeed,  that  the 
work  was  originally  projected,  and  mainly  edit- 
ed by  Dr.  Henry,  Dr.  Hawks  lending  it  the  aid 
of  several  vigorous  arUdes  and  his  influeoce 
in  the  city  and  country. 


A  LXiTKB  from  the  wife  of  Batakd  Tatlor, 
dated  Florence,  informs  us  of  the  serious  ill- 
ness of  her  husband  at  that  place,  of  a  fever 
produced  by  malaria,  from  which  he  is  now 
happily  recovering.  Mr.  Taylor  will  shortly 
commence  his  contributions  to  Putnam's 
Maoazihs. 

We  are  {leased,  also,  to  learn  from  the 
Hon.  Gkobok  P.  Mabsh  and  the  Hon.  J.  Lo- 
THBOP  Motley,  in  letters  from  the  same  city, 
that  we  may  enroll  their  names  in  onr  list  of 
contributors. 

Thi  next  number  of  the  Magazine  will 
contain  the  promised  article  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Horace  BushneD,  "Science  and  Religion ;** 
to  be  followed,  in  the  succeeding  number,  by 
a  paper  on  "  History  and  its  PhUosophy,"  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  &  Henry. 

The  second  number  of  the  series  of  papen, 
"  Jewels  of  the  Deep,"  by  Professor  Scheie 
de  Yere,  will  also  appear  hi  the  Mardi  nnm- 
ber. 
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SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 


To  one  who  can  set  himself  far  enongh 
aside  from  the  troublesome  disagree- 
ments of  science  and  religion,  to  medi- 
tate properly  the  grand  relationship  of 
fact  and  history  in  which  they  stand  to 
each  other,  an  almost  new  sense  will 
sometimes  appear  to  be  opened,  of  the 
unity  and  composite  wholeness  of  truth, 
which  it  is  even  a  kind  of  sublimity  to 
feeL  It  will  first  of  all  occur  to  him, 
that  the  oldest  state  of  mind  is  not  the 
scientific,  but  the  religious,  and  that  re- 
ligion, wholly  unscientific  in  its  own 
habit,  is  yet  the  necessary  precursor  and 
pilot  of  science.  Only  as  the  worship- 
ping instinct  goes  clear  of  deistic  plu- 
ralities, and  phantom  powers  that  divide 
up  the  world,  to  embrace  a  one  God 
reigning  in  a  strictly  one  system,  and 
by  laws  that  represent  both  intelligence 
and  the  everlasting  unity  of  intelligence 
— never  until  then  is  proper  science  pos- 
sible. It  supposes  for  its  indispensable 
condition  a  monotheistic  type  of  mind ; 
for  though  it  is  a  matter  wholly  of  the 
understanding,  yet  no  time  of  proper 
scientific  understanding  can  ever  come, 
till  some  fit  impression  is  gotten,  or  at 
least  begins  to  be,  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  related  to  the  understanding  in 
terms  of  order  and  law.  Polytheism, 
or  gods  in  cabal  under  ground  and  above, 
managing  their  several  intrigues,  and 
VOL.  I. — 18 


parcelling  the  world  in  the  name  of 
government,  is  forever  incompatible 
with  science.  The  sciences  of  number 
and  figure,  of  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
have  just  as  good  advantage  in  polythe- 
ism as  anywhere,  because  the  data  are 
all  on  hand  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
operator's  own  mind ;  and  therefore  it 
was  that  these  sciences  were  so  largely 
developed  long  ages  ago;  even  thou- 
sands of  years  in  advance  of  the  sci- 
ences, properly  called  modern,  which 
have  it  for  their  object  to  explore,  by 
experiment  and  observation,  the  actual 
substances  and  law-systems  of  the  world. 
Here  the  intellectual  unity  of  the  world 
is  presupposed ;  for  no  law  can  be  sought, 
or  even  thought,  by  a  mind  which  has 
not  beheld  the  intellectual  unity  of 
things,  and  caught,  in  some  way,  the 
sense  of  a  transcendent  aflinity  with 
mind  in  the  general  universe.  Hence 
there  is  no  key  to  nature,  that  can  ever 
unlock  her  secrets,  save  the  key  that  is 
given  by  a  monotheistic  religion. 

It  may  occur  to  some,  that  the  Jewish 
people  had  a  distinctively  monotheistic 
religion  for  long  ages,  and  yet  were 
never  a  scientific  people,  or  a  people- 
scientifically  exercised.  But  the  suffi- 
cient answer  is,  that  they  only  half  had 
their  religion,  being  thoroughly  infected" 
with  the  polytheistic  notions  and  wild 
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Buperstitions  of  their  age,  and  holding 
even  their  Jehovah,  almost  uniyerBally, 
as  if  he  were  but  a  god  among  gods, 
only  better  and  higher  to  them,  because 
he  was  the  God  of  their  particular  na- 
tion.    Their  religion  never  got  deep 
enough  hold  of  them,  as  a  people,  to 
regulate  ^d  shape  their  conceptions  of 
the  world's  order.    Aristotle  came  even 
nearer  to  a  troe  monotheistic  conception 
of  God,  as  for  the  understanding,  than 
they,  putting  himself  to  an  alignment 
fVom  design,  that  reads  very  much  like 
a  chapter^  of  Paley ;  and  yet  he  could 
not  so  fiir  exclude  tiie  plural  conceptions 
of  Deity,  as  to  lay  the  necessary  basis 
for  science.  This  was  reserved  to  be  the 
special  honor  of  Christianity,  and  that 
partiyfor  the  reason  commonly  chaiged 
against  it ;  viz.,  the  intensely,  humanly 
personal  figure  in  which  the  divine  na- 
ture is  there  revealed.    For  if  we  ad- 
journ the  matter  of  €k>d*s  personality, 
and  think  only  of  nature   outspread 
above  and  below — ^there  in  skies  and 
stars,  and  here  in  land,  sea,  clime,  and 
kingdom— it  is  doubtful  whether  mind 
would  ever  catch  the  hint  of  imity  and 
law  in  it  sufficiently  to  start  a  scientific 
era.     But  the  forthcoming  of  €k>d  as 
love,  in  the  Christian  story,  takes  our 
feeling  first  of  all,  and  settles  the  ques- 
tion of  his  intellectual  and  personal  uni- 
ty beforehand ;  preparing  us  to  look  for 
every  sort  of  unity,  material,  constitu- 
tional, providentiiJ,  historical,  in  the 
works  that  are  issued  &om  his  hand. 
The  result  will  not  come  in  a  day ;  a 
certain  lapse  of  time  will  be  necessary, 
to  work  the  supposed  mental  configura- 
tion.   It  will  even  take  whole  centuries 
to  get  the  new  sense  of  divinity  opened 
wide  enough,  to  bring  the  understanding 
out,  or  let  it  pass  up  through,  into  the  be- 
held unity  of  the  creation.  For  a  whole 
thousand  years,  bad  gods,  demons,  and 
false  powers,  will  be  thought  in  such 
relation  to  the  true,  that  it  will  be  a 
reasonable  question,  whether  Christ  did 
not  die  to  be  a  ransom  to  the  devil  ? 
This  great,  half-Manichean  superstition, 
opi)osite  to  Ck>d's  sole  magistracy,  was 
finally  conquered  by  Ansekn,  when  it 
really  seemed  that  a  complete  intellec- 


tual monotheism  was  now  bom.  And 
yet,  so  tightly  does  the  old  polytheistic 
and  demonic  machinery  hold  foston  the 
brain  it  has  peopled  with  its  powers, 
that  even  Luther  could  not  see  unity 
enough  in  the  forces  of  the  creation,  to 
exclude  the  fear  of  thunder  as  a  work 
of  the  deviL 

Descending  now  another  stage  lower, 
we  find  the  great,  strange  Kepler  at 
work  among  the  stars,  to  reduce  them 
under  laws  of  mind,  that  is,  of  figure 
and  number,  and  so  to  build  a  troe  sci- 
ence of  astronomy — in  which  we  see 
how  near  up  he  is  getting  to  the  notion 
of  a  supreme,  all-present  mind  insouling 
law  in  the  world.  And  yet  we  hear  him 
talking  strangely  to  the  '*  gibbous  moon," 
and  scolding  the  refractory  stars,  that 
refuse  to  accept  his  formulas,  or  let  their 
secret  be  discovered,  and  we  really  do 
not  know  whether  the  man  is  conjuring 
the  heavens,  or  exploring  them.  But 
we  recollect  that  hitherto  he  has  been  an 
astrologer,  and  that  astrology  has  been 
nothing  but  a  dealing  with  hidden  pow- 
ers that  are  not  God — ^which  powers  are 
now  just  about  to  be  dismissed  everlast- 
ingly from  the  heavens,  making  room 
for  mental  unity  and  reason  to  occupy 
the  world.  Just  here,  therefore,  opens 
the  real  first  chapter  of  modem  science, 
which  we  call  astronomy. 

Another  chapter  scarcely  less  import- 
ant is  to  follow,  in  due  time,  or  as  soon 
as  may  be,  in  the  new-bom  science  of 
chemistry.  As  before  astrology  had 
peopled  the  sky  with  powers  to  conjure 
by,  and  as  conjuring  and  divining  had 
kept  back  the  discoveries  of  astronomy, 
we  know  not  for  how  long  a  time,  so 
have  the  strange  weird  processes  and 
spells  of  alchemy  packed  the  worid  un- 
der ground  with  demons  and  dark,  bad 
powers  more  difficult  to  be  dislodged, 
because  they  have  got  their  dominion 
fastened  upon  matter  itself,  more  close 
at  hand  than  the  stars.  And  what 
shall  turn  men  off  from  these  incanta- 
tions, conjurations,  leagues  with  wizard 
powers,  when  they  are  going  shortly  to 
be  shown  how  dirt  is  transmuted  into 
gold,  and  phosphorus  frimes  into  the 
elixir  of  life ;  also  by  what  wondrous 
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potion  reluctant  love  may  be  surely 
captivated,  and  by  what  magic  for- 
mulas, recited  in  the  dark  at  dead  of 
night,  almost  any  spell  may  be  com- 
pounded. The  very  thing  wanted  here, 
to  prepare  the  interpretation  of  matter, 
is  a  thoroughgoing,  absolute  conception 
of  Clod's  unity,  and  his  universal  reign 
by  universal  law.  And  if  that  point  of 
advance  had  not  first  been  very  nearly 
earned  by  astronomy,  as  respects  the 
masses  of  the  sky,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  ever  could  have  been  here,  in  the 
mineral,  half  mystic  affinities  of  the 
ground. 

Noy/  these  two  sciences—astronomy 
and  chemistry — are  the  fruitfiil  begin- 
nings of  our  new  scientific  era.  Given 
these  two,  all  the  sciences  called  modem 
must  needs  follow,  because  the  seminal 
ideas  of  law  are,  by  them,  verified  and 
set  in  working  order.  So  far  then  we 
discover  a  most  conspicuous  connection 
between  religion  and  science ;  a  proph- 
ecy and  also  pledge  that  the  connection 
w^  be  found  even  more  signally  aus- 
picious, when  their  mutual  working  is 
foUy  consummated.  As  the  science  of 
nature  goes  on  towards  completion,  re- 
ligion, having  all  the  while  been  watch- 
ing for  it  in  close  company,  will  have 
gotten  immense  breadth  and  solidity, 
from  the  ideas  and  facts  unfolded  in  its 
discoveries,  and  will  be  as  much  enlarg- 
ed in  its  confidence  and  the  sentiment 
of  its  worship,  as  beholding  God^s  deep 
system  in  the  world  signifies  more  than 
looking  on  its  surfaces.  And  so  also 
science  itself^  having  learned  to  look 
after  mind  in  things  and  above  them, 
thus  to  inspect  the  goings  on  of  nature, 
not  as  a  mill  operated  by  fate,  but  as  a 
chariot  wheeled  by  God's  supreme  lib- 
erfy,  will  itself  grow  warm  and  free,  as 
it  gets  more  conversant,  through  nature, 
with  the  Supernatural  Mnd,  and  will 
make  its  highest  reaches  of  discovery  in 
the  poetic  and  religious  impulses,  by 
which  it  will  then  finally  be  lifted. 
Such  presentiments  are  permitted,  and 
do,  in  fact,  belong  to  "both  science  and 
religion,  and  to  one  as  truly  as  to  the 
other. 

And  yet,  by  the  natural  fault  of  both, 


they  too  often  are  not  allowed.  On 
the  contrary,  we  find  them  largely  oc- 
cupied, just  now,  with  their  collisions, 
as  they  probably  will  be  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  come.  The  scripture  reve- 
lations were  not  made  to  science,  or  by 
it,  or  in  the  moulds  of  it,  but  only  to 
minds  that  know  the  facts  and  objects 
of  nature  superficially,  as  they  affect  the 
senses.  Beligious  impressions  are  the 
real  matter  of  the  revelations,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  consequence,  if  only  these 
are  sufficiently  produced,  what  impres- 
sions of  nature  are  allowed  to  pass  un- 
corrected. Ab  they  are  beforehand 
stamped  on  the  forms  of  language,  they 
can  be  corrected  only  by  scientific  ex- 
positions, after  the  day  of  science  ar- 
rives. 

And  here  it  is,  when  science  begins 
to  arrive,  that  so  many  religious  people 
begin  to  be  more  disturbed  than  they 
should  be.  They  are  frightened  lest 
these  scientific  expositions,  correcting 
so  many  popular  impressions  of  the  un- 
scientific language,  are  going  to  sweep 
away  the  very  matter  of  revelation  it- 
sel£  They  fiy  into  panic,  because  this 
or  that  discovery  does  not  keep  the  cus- 
tomary jingle  of  opinions  they  suppose 
to  coincide  with  Bible  impressions ;  and 
they  fall  into  a  nervous  dread,  in  this 
manner,  of  science  itself;  as  if  it  were 
the  natural  enemy  of  religion.  It  passes 
for  nothing  that  Gtod  is  in  the  book  of 
science,  quite  as  certainly  as  in  the 
book  of  religion,  and  that,  being  the 
same  God  in  both,  no  truth  can  ever  be 
discovered  in  one,  that  contradicts,  or 
at  all  impinges  on,  the  truth  from  the 
other.  This  over-sensitive  concern  for 
religion  may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as  the 
indication  of  a  certain  sincerity,  but  it 
has  the  very  sad  fault  of  being  exercised 
just  as  it  should  be,  if  religion  had  no 
truth  at  all  to  help  it,  and  all  the  lia- 
bilities of  error  to  keep  it  in  jeopardy ; 
and  by  such  weak,  unregulated  jealousy 
infiicts  the  worst  dishonor  and  wrong 
that  can  befal  it  If  it  be  the  truth,  it 
has  no  attribute  of  mortality,  and  can 
no  more  be  shaken  by  science,  than  sci- 
ence by  the  facts  of  nature ;  and  if  it  be 
not  the  truth,  as  these  over-timid  souls 
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appear  to  very  nearly  concede,  why 
shonld  we  be  tormented  by  so  great 
concern  for  it?  All  the  worse  if  this 
concern  turns  easily  to  animosity;  for 
then  how  much  can  we  say  for  the  piety 
of  it? 

There  is  also  displayed,  not  seldom, 
on  the  side  of  science,  a  fault  which 
makes  these  collisions  more  uncomfort- 
able and  lower  still  in  dignity.  The 
point  opposite  to  religion  is  how  often 
made  in  a  way  of  eagerness,  that  bears 
a  flashy,  partisan  look,  and  very  poorly 
represents  the  impartiality  of  science.  The 
new-discovered  fact,  or  law,  is  not  sim- 
ply announced,  but  appears  to  be  de- 
livered with  aim,  as  a  point-blank  shot, 
that  is  going  to  bring  down  this  or  that 
high  article  of  religion.  It  belongs  to 
proper  science,  being  just  that  highest 
honor  which  many  are  slow  to  appreci- 
ate, to  simply  make  discovery,  and  cease ; 
for  when  a  thing  is  discovered,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  will  do  or  not  do,  or  what 
will  or  will  not  come  of  it — ^that  is  no 
concern  of  science.  Enough  that,  be- 
ing once  discovered  as  a  truth,  it  will 
take  care  of  itself  and  bring  its  own  con- 
sequences. All  deeply  grounded,  prop- 
erly scientific  minds  are  In  this  key, 
counting  this  to  be  the  just  nobility  of 
their  profession ;  but  the  upstart,  forward 
promulgators,  who  are  more  concerned 
to  make  a  sensation  than  they  were  to 
make  their  discovery,  must  needs  mag- 
nify it,  by  showing  what  it  will  demol- 
ish. And  it  is  only  a  matter  of  course, 
that  all  these  freebooters  of  science,  who 
go  after  it,  not  for  what  it  is,  but  chiefly 
for  the  game  there  is  in  it,  should  be 
always  imagining  that  religion  is  just 
ready  to  go  under  and  flnally  cease,  from 
this  or  that  staggering  blow  now  pro- 
pared  for  it. 

So  far  the  collisions  of  science  and 
religion  are  blamable  in  their  causes, 
and  the  debates,  by  which  their  adjust- 
ments are  to  be  liquidated,  are  both 
aggravated  in  their  temper  and  hinder- 
ed in  their  result,  by  the  unnecessary  dis- 
turbances thus  contributed.  Still  the 
debate  must  go  on,  and  the  liquidation 
must  be  accomplished.  And  there  is 
really  nothing  to  fear  from  it.     The 


temple  that  science  is  building  will  not 
be  stopped  by  the  protests  of  religion, 
and  the  old  superstructure  of  religion 
will  not  be  toppled  to  the  ground,  as 
many  sad-faced  people  are  beginning  to 
prophesy,  by  the  assaults  of  science. 

As  many  as  twelve  or  fifteen  issues  of 
capital  significance  have  already  been 
started,  since  the  arrival  of  our  modem 
sdentifio  «ra,  and  it  may  help  us  to 
some  better  courage,  if  we  very  briefly 
glance  at  the  inventory,  and  see  what  is 
in  it,  or,  as  far  as  may  be,  is  to  come  of 
it.  At  any  rate,  we  must  not  be  afraid 
of  evidence.  The  weakest  thing  possi- 
ble is  to  make  outcry  against  conces- 
sions to  evidence ;  as  if  it  were  a  dicn- 
gerous  power  that  we  must  somehow, 
anyhow,  master,  whether  by  noise  or 
strategy. 

In  the  inventory  to  be  looked  over  will 
be  comprehended,  as  we  shall  see,  several 
varieties  of  cases.  And  first  of  all  we 
will  notice  the  cases  where  discoveries 
of  science  that  appeared  to  be  against 
religion,  have  already  been  established 
and  have  carried  the  general  assent  of 
religion.  Thus  ourCopemican  system 
of  astronomy  is  directly  against  all  the 
Ptolemaic,  flat-world  notions  of  the 
Scripture,  and  even  requires  us  to  take 
another  centre  for  the  creation.  No 
other  collision  with  Scripture  has  ever 
been  made  by  science,  that  was  at  all 
comparable,  for  extent  and  square 
disagreement,  with  this.  At  flrst, 
the  whole  compact  of  religion  was 
supposed  to  be  endangered  by  it,  and  it 
was  necessary,  for  a  time,  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  persecution  to  keep  religion  safe. 
But,  after  four  centuries  of  experience, 
we  have  become  naturalized  intellectu- 
ally in  the  scheme;  so  that  we  pray, 
and  preach,  and  live  Copemically,  in 
the  Ptolemaic  language  of  Scripture  it- 
self, apprehending  no  contradiction,  and 
scarcely  aware  of  any  accommodation 
made.  Now  and  then  we  hear  of  some 
solitary,  strange  person  quoting  Scrip- 
ture against  the  rotations  of  the  sphere ; 
much  as  we  hear  of  some  ancient  crone, 
the  last  of  her  race,  talking  Celtic,  and 
waiting  to  die  with  it ;  but  most  of  us  reiy 
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seldom  eyen  think  of  any  disagreement 
between  our  astronomy  and  our  religion, 
and  we  speak  habitually,  with  pity,  of 
the  jealous  protestations  once  arrayed 
against  it  by  the  zealots  of  revelation. 
In  all  which  we  see,  as  by  experiment, 
just  what  will  be  the  result,  in  respect 
to  all  other  discoveries  of  science  that 
seem  to  impinge  on  religion;  it  will 
only  hold  the  old  terminologies  of 
Scripture  in  new  senses,  but  with  none 
the  less  confidence  and  respect. 

As  the  time  goes  on,  too,  the  con- 
formity wrought  wiU  be  more  easy  and 
rapid.  Thus  we  have  geology,  for  ex- 
ample, a  science  born  within  the  recol- 
lection of  many,  insisting,  and  by  most 
convincing  arguments  showing,  that  the 
world  was  not  created  six  thousand 
years  ago,  or  then  within  six  days,  as 
we  had  been  understanding  Moses  to 
teach,  but  in  long  eras  of  geologic 
transformation,  or  progressive  history, 
more  or  less  closely  corresponding  with 
the  creative  week  of  (Genesis.  And  with 
this  we  are  almost  universally  satisfied 
already,  counting  it  truth  enough,  since 
there  was  nobody  living  to  see  the  crea- 
tion, that  God's  high  Authorship  and  Up- 
holdership  are  so  impressively  presented, 
as  a  practical  truth  for  religion.  The  six 
days*  calendar  is  only  a  frame  to  set  the 
record  in,  and  give  us  the  vast,  unmeas- 
ured, scarcely  imaginable  stretch  of  the 
story,  by  noting  it  as  in  stages  of  prog- 
ress. 

We  are  learning,  in  the  same  way,  to 
submit  the  story  of  the  flood  to  qmdifi- 
cations  which  the  writer  plainly  does 
not  make,  or  svppose  to  be  necessary. 
That  any  such  universal  cataclysm  ever 
befel  the  world  the  geologists  think 
they  find  reason  to  deny;  and  partly 
for  the  very  conclusive  reason,  that  there 
is  not  water  enough  on  the  planet  to 
make  such  a  flood.  Hence  it  has  more 
and  more  generally  been  conceded,  since 
the  exposition  by  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that  the 
flood  was  local  only,  not  universaL  If 
the  historian  supposed  it  to  be  univer- 
sal, as  he  probably  did,  he  plainly  did 
not  understand  the  configuration  of  the 
world  sufficiently  to  be  sure  what  he 


should  mean  by  it;  and  it  matters  little, 
we  perceive,  the  main  fact  being  given, 
whether,  on  some  outer  margin  of  the 
flat  he  conceived,  there  was  a  rim,  or 
in  vast  central  midlands  wide  spread 
regions,  of  dry  land.  Perhaps,  too,  we 
may  take  the  fact  reported,  that  *'  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken 
up,"  as  indicating  an  impression  of  some 
local  subsidence,  or  disturbance. 

In  this  first  class  of  cases,  the  posi- 
tions held  by  religion  have  been  modi- 
fied by  new  constructions,  without  any 
sense  of  loss,  or  diminished  respect  for 
revelation.  Great  concern  has  been  felt, 
sad  outcries  of  danger  have  been  heard, 
and  even  hot  battle  has  been  waged,  but 
religion  has  taken  her  new  configura- 
tions, and  every  thing  is  safe  as  before ; 
with  an  immense  advantage  gained,  in 
the  new  sense  of  solidity  added,  by  the 
crises  of  investigation  passed. 

We  have  a  second  class  of  cases,  where 
the  conclusions  of  science  are  also  estab- 
lished, but  the  effects  are  to  come  more 
slowly,  because  there  is  no  so  apparent 
contrariety,  but  only  a  new  phase  of 
opinion  produced,  that  must  finally 
work  important  changes  of  interpreta- 
tion, where  at  first  they  are  not  expect- 
ed. Thus,  by  our  investigations  in 
chemistry  and  physiology,  we  are  com- 
ing to  look  on  the  body  in  a  different 
manner,  and  so  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  Our  constancy  of  type,  or  per- 
sonal envisagement,  is  not  maintained,  as 
we  discover,  by  the  matter  of  the  body, 
but  by  the  formative  power  of  the  life, 
taking  up  and  giving  out,  running  in 
and  off,  and  causing  the  matter  to  fiow 
as  a  river  into  the  more  permanent,  pre- 
siding form  of  the  personality.  This  in 
fact  is  the  body,  the  peculiumj  the  abid- 
ing type  of  the  man ;  the  matter  is  only 
transitional  It  is  here,  it  is  there,  it  is 
pretty  much  everywhere.  It  has  belong- 
ed, in  single  particles,  to  many  thousand 
bodies,  dead  and  alive,  and  will  to  many 
thousand  more.  The  resurrection  we 
look  for  must  finally  come  to  be,  in  this 
view,  the  anastaaiSj  or  emergence  of  the 
formative  nature  which  is  the  real  body. 
The  gathering  up  of  the  old  matter,  the 
returning  of  member  to  member,  and 
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bone  to  bone,  will  no  longer  be  thought 
of,  bnt  dismissed  as  mere  chimera.  No 
discredit  will  thus  be  thrown  upon  the 
Christian  &ct  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body ;  it  will  only  be  asserted  less  fan- 
tastically, and  just  as  much  more  credi- 
bly. 

Many  persons  have  believed,  and  many 
still  believe,  that  when  a  certain  contin- 
gency called  a  "  second  coming,"  what- 
ever it  be,  arrives,  a  stupendous  world- 
catastrophe  is  to  be  expected ;  that  the 
heavens  and  earth  shall  literally  pass 
away,  be  dissolved,  burned  up,  and  a 
new  astronomic  system  set  in  their  place. 
But  against  any  such  impression  science 
is  steadily  and  surely  pressing,  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  matter  of  the  world 
is  largely  incombustible ;  that  there  prob- 
ably is  not  oxygen  enough  in  the  solar 
system  to  buni  it  up;  that  no  single 
body  can  be  struck  out  of  it,  or  by  an 
ounce  diminished,  without  the  gravest 
consequences  of  disorder,  in  all  remotest 
worlds ;  and,  what  is  more,  that  the  sta- 
bility of  the  creation,  demonstrated  by 
La  Place,  is  becoming  a  truth  more  and 
more  deeply  felt,  as  science  advances. 
The  result  will  inevitably  be,  that  the 
Scripture  language  referred  to  will  be 
taken  as  being  only  an  eastemism  in 
iq>eech,  to  describe  a  time  of  great  woe 
and  commotion ;  just  as  we  do,  in  fact, 
understand  the  same  kind  of  language, 
when  Isaiah  denounces  a  day  of  judg- 
ment on  Idumea,  and  when  Christ  him- 
self denounces  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

In  a  third  class  of  cases,  the  conclu- 
sions of  science,  or  the  points  of  discov- 
ery maintained,  are  not  themselves  per- 
fectly established,  and  we  can  only  guess 
what  results  will  follow,  if  they  should 
be.  Mr.  Agassiz,  for  example,  holds  the 
opinion  that  what  we  call  the  human 
race  is  made  up  of  several  distinct  races, 
all  original.  If  the  point  could  be  es- 
tablished, more  certainly  than  it  appears 
to  be,  it  need  cost  us  no  very  great  con- 
cern for  the  Scripture  authority.  We 
have  then  to  ask  who  that  people  were 
that  Cain  was  afraid  of,  and  among 
whom  afterwards  he  found  his  wife? 
and  who  the  ^  giants  "  of  the  first  age 
were  ?  and  who  "  the  daughters  of  men  ^ 


that  stole  away  ^  the  Sons  of  €k>d,''  per- 
haps of  Adam,  £rom  their  integrity! 
adding,  that  a  merely  local  flood  mi^ 
leave  on  hand  descendants  of  them  all 
And  when  the  Apostle  declares  that 
*'  €k>d  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,''  it  must  be  enough  to  per- 
ceive, that  all  alike  are  men,  separated^ 
as  such,  by  a  chasm  wider  than  the 
universe,  from  all  the  animal  races ;  that 
truth  is  truth  to  all,  right  the  same 
principle  and  law  to  all,  goodness  the 
same  divine  quality,  €k)d  the  common 
Father,  and  they  themselves  a  dose 
high  brotherhood,  in  terms  of  love  and 
duty,  having  all  inmost  dreulations  of 
sentiment  and  feeling  running  blood- 
like through  tiiem— thus  to  run  when 
flesh  and  blood  are  no  more.  Compact- 
ed as  one  stock,  in  this  manner,  by  the 
everlasting  congeners  of  morality,  mere 
oneness  of  blood,  or  derivation,  is  but  a 
feeble  type  of  their  unity.  Still  it  is  a 
type  our  feeling  clings  to,  and  we  prob- 
ably shall  not  give  it  up,  till  it  is  fairiy 
taken  from  us. 

The  geologists  again  are  b^^inning, 
of  late,  to  report  discoveries  of  human 
remains,  that  must  have  belonged,  they 
insist,  to  some  pre-Adamic  race,  or 
races,  existing  in  a  different,  less  ad- 
vanced type,  before  the  present  habita- 
ble order.  Such  announcements  are  aa- 
toundingly  opposite  to  our  previous  im- 
pressions, and  perhaps  it  will  be  shown, 
by  ftiller  investigations,  that  the  remains 
discovered  belong  to  our  present  &nL 
We  cannot  volunteer  a  faith  in  such  dis- 
coveries in  advance  of  the  prooft.  It 
will  take  us  a  little  time  to  settle  our 
heads  and  know  where  we  are,  but  we 
can  wen  afford  to  wait  on  the  evidence ; 
perceiving  distinctly  beforehand  that 
there  is  ample  room  in  the  first  few  lines 
of  Scripture,  for  unnumbered  cycles  of 
history  anterior  to  the  present.  God 
existed  long  enough  ago  to  create  them 
and  take  care  of  them,  and  that  mast 
suffice. 

Some  of  the  late  experimenters,  again, 
affirm  that,  under  certain  conjunctioxis 
arranged  for  the  maintenance  of  galvanic 
action,  they  are  able  to  b^get,  or  create. 
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new  forms  of  inBodrlife,  without  any 
previously  existing  eggs  or  germs.  And 
80  they  accotmt  for  the  new  families  of 
organized  life  appearing,  at  snecessiTe 
stages,  in  the  geologic  progress  of  the 
earth,  without  any  creatiTe  or  miracn- 
lons  intervention  of  Gk)d ;  for  the  world 
itself^  they  say,  has  a  creative  Amotion, 
as  they  have  experimentally  discovered. 
Now,  that  any  such  new  generation  of 
insect-life  is  possible,  apart  from  hidden 
germs  midiscovered,  we  may  rightly  be 
slow  to  believe;  for  it  is  antecedently 
improbable,  nay  incredible.  Mind  only 
can  think  the  species,  and  adjust  the  sab- 
tle  articulations  of  8uch4iisect-lifo ;  adds 
and  mineral  substances  and  galvanic 
forces — all  unintelligent— never  did,  or 
can  do,  any  such  thing.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  established,  as  it  certainly  is  not, 
tiiat  in  the  given  coi^junctions  of  causes, 
such  creations  do  really  take  place,  it 
would  be  infinitely  more  rational  to  be- 
Heve  that  God  allows  his  Creatorship 
to  appear  by  fixed  law,  so  to  speak,  in 
such  physical  conjunctions,  just  as  he 
allows  his  Spirit-power  to  be  drawn  forth 
by  right  personal  coz^)unctions  made  for 
him  in  prayer.  The  supposed  discovery, 
therefore,  does  not  shake  at  all  the  faitii 
of  Ck>d'8  creations. 

Again,  we  have  another  fourth  class 
of  cases,  where  the  proposed  point  of 
discovery  is  not  made  out,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  hai  that  it  ever  will  be. 
I  only  dte  a  single  example,  in  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  the  transmutation  of 
tpecite.  What  is  sdence,  anyhow,  but  the 
knowledge  of  spedes  ?  And  if  spedes 
do  not  keep  their  places,  but  go  a  mask- 
ing or  really  becoming  one  anotiier,  in 
strange  transnmtations,  what  is  there  to 
know,  and  where  is  the  possibility  of 
fldence?  If  some  original  germ-cell  atom 
may  travel  up  through  moUuso,  and 
ftog,  and  bug,  and  buzzard,  and  mam- 
mal, into  a  man,  what  forbids  that 
stones  may  break  q)edeB  in  the  same 
way,  to  become  wood  and  water,  and 
wind,  and  cloud,  and  thunder  ?  If  there 
is  no  stability  or  fixity  in  spedes,  th^ 
for  aught  that  appears,  even  science  it- 
0elf  may  be  transmuted  into  successions 
of  music,  and  moonshine,  and  auroral 


fires.  If  a  single  kind  is  all  kinds,  then 
all  are  one,  and,  since  that  is  the  same 
as  none,  there  is  knowledge  no  longer. 
The  theory  may  be  true,  but  it  never 
can  be  proved,  for  that  reason  if  no 
other.  And  when  it  is  proved,  if  that 
must  be  the  £eu^,  we  may  wdl  enough 
agree  to  live  without  religion. 

There  is  still  a  fifth  class  of  cases, 
where  conclusions  against  religion  are 
drawn  from  no  particular  disagreement, 
but  are  made  to  have  a  look  of  truth, 
from  the  new  mental  positions  obtained. 
Thus  groping  his  w&j  backward  through 
so  many  and  vast  cycles  of  geologic  his- 
tory, and  yet  arriving  apparentiy  no  whit 
nearer  to  €k>d's  act  of  creation,  the  ex- 
plorer faints,  so  to  speak,  in  the  stretdi 
of  his  almanac,  and  drops  into  the  con- 
dudon,  that  it  is  better  to  make  short  ^ 
work,  and  say,  that  the  world  itself  is 
firom  eternity.  Be  it  so:  nothing  is^ 
therein  concluded  against  either  Qod^^ 
existence  or  Creatorship ;  for  since  the- 
world  so  evidentiy  beiurs  the  stamp  of 
mind  in  every  part,  we  can  only  judge 
that  it  is  from  eternity,  as  being  from 
eternity  created.  WMch  again  is  but 
saying  that  God  is  fix>m  eternity  Cre- 
ator— a  condudon  fiur  more  consonant 
to  reason,  than  that  he  some  day  began 
to  be  Creator.  Was  he  God  before  he 
was  Creator  ?  or  was  he  rather,  in  the 
simple  fact  of  existence,  both  Gtod  and 
Creator  ?  The  world,  in  this  view,  is 
just  as  truly  made  out  of  nothing — ^that 
is,  nothing  exterior  to  God — and  is  just 
as  truly  miracle,  just  as  fit  home  for  a 
supernatural  religion,  as  if  it  was  made 
yesterday.  And  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  suffers  no  trace  of  damage. 

Another  condudon,  that  is  even  fatd^ 
every  way  to  rdigion,  is  suggested,  and 
gets  a  color  of  evidence,  from  the  fact 
discovered  and  rediscovered  continually 
in  nature,  that  all  events  take  place  un- 
der fixed  laws.  They  certaiDly  do,  we 
must  agree  to  this ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  such  fixed  laws  are  only  laws  of 
natural  causation.  This  article  is  not 
written  by  any  laws  of  natural  causa- 
tion. The  writer  never  did  any  thing 
by  natural  causation,  unless  in  some 
hour  of  delirium,  or  deep-walking.  All 
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minds  have  laws  in  their  ends,  and  a 
perfect  mind,  like  the  mind  of  God,  hay- 
ing perfect  ends,  will  do  all  things  ac- 
cording to  fixed  laws  by  and  for  its  ends. 
And  imperfect  minds,  imperfectly  coor- 
dinated in  right  ends,  are  none  ttie  less 
superior  to  causation.  They  have  pow- 
er, every  one,  to  act  snpemataraUy,  com- 
ing down  upon  nature  to  put  her  forces 
into  new  conjunctions,  and  make  her 
veiy  causes  vary  their  product.  They 
do  not  act  as  bdng  simply  acted  on,  as 
a  projectile  is  thrown,  or  a  hammer 
swung,  but  through  and  from  them- 
selves, out  of  their  inherent,  everlasting, 
supernatural  liberty.  And  the  world  is 
put  under  them  to  be  thus  acted  on — 
ridden  by  them  even  as  they  ride  their 
horses.  And  so,  acting  downward  into 
it,  they  are  doing  always  their  small 
miracles  upon  it.  Is  it  credible  that 
God  is  himself  withholden  from  putting 
his  will  into  nature,  when  he  gives  us 
just  this  power,  to  be  our  most  common 
equipment  ? 

It  is  very  true  that  God  cannot  be 
expected,  in  miracle,  to  overturn  or 
suspend  the  fixed  laws  of  nature.  Such 
a  definition  of  miracle  makes  it  impos- 
sible. The  man  who  lifts  a  weight 
masters  gravity,  but  he  does  not  sus- 
pend the  law.  He  only  puts  the  fiat  of 
his  will  on  his  muscles,  and,  by  the 
contr^U^ting  and  counter-pull  of  these, 
the  weight  rises.  So  God's  supernatural 
fiat  acting  into,  or  interacting  with,  the 
laws  and  causes  of  nature,  may  produce 
all  miracle  without  disruption  of  order. 
There  is  no  difficulty  here,  save  in  get- 
ting our  own  conceptions  of  nature  and 
the  supernatural  so  adjusted,  as  to  allow 
their  co-ordinated  and  r^ularly  system- 
iitized  action.  And  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  this,  greater  than  there  is  in  x>erceiv- 
ing,  every  moment,  that  we  have  ac- 
tions of  our  own,  entering  freely  into 
causes,  being  themselves  uncaused, — in 
which  we  so  far  do  the  supernatural 
ourselves,  without  having  even  a  doubt 
vor  question  raised. 

As  regards  the  adjustment  now  of 
•these  many  collisions  recounted  by  our 
inventory,  in  the  happiest  and  speediest 


way  possible,  two  things  plainly  are  re- 
quired, both  of  religion  and  of  science ; 
viz.,  that  they  both  consent  to  be  com- 
plemented in  each  other ;  and  both  as- 
sume to  hold  their  ground  firmly  and 
with  courage,  as  the  truth  requires. 

Thus  religion  must  consent  to  be  con- 
figured to  all  true  points  of  science; 
Just  as  it  has  learned  already,  without 
damage  and  even  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, to  hold  the  Bible  itself  in  a 
Copernican  sense.  Having  it  on  hand 
to  convert  the  worid,  it  must,  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  be  converted  to  tiie  worid. 
And  it  can  never  stop  being  thus  con- 
verted, till  science  stops  discovery.  It 
must  seek  to  put  itself  in  harmony  with 
every  sort  of  truth,  else  it  cannot  be 
true  itselt  Not 'that  the  truths  of  na- 
ture and  natural  science  are  superior  and 
standard  as  respects  the  truths  of  relig- 
ion; for  scientific  ideas  and  opinions 
must  be  willingly  configured,  under  the 
same  law,  to  the  verities  of  religion. 
Truth  is  one-— a  complete,  universal  sys- 
tem, based  in  God's  all-comprehensive 
intdligence.  And  the  moment  either 
science  or  religion  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge and  draw  itself  towards  this  whole 
of  truth,  it  becomes  ipsa  facto  schismatic. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  for  religion  to  run 
after  every  newly-advertised  discovery 
of  science,  and  offer  it  obeisance,  before 
it  has  had  time  to  make  due  proof  of  its 
truth.  And  yet,  when  such  due  proof 
is  made,  and  the  discovery  frilly  estab- 
lished, religion  should  greet  it  none  the 
less  heartily,  that  it  sees  apparent  oonr 
tradiction  in  it,  but  should  rather  heffn 
to  inquire,  by  what  modifications  the 
apparent  disagreement  can  be  removed, 
and  God  be  set  in  harmony ;  knowing 
that,  when  the  seeming  disagreement  is 
cleared,  it  has  even  gained  the  discoveiy 
to  itself! 

In  the  same  way,  as  already  intimated, 
science  also  is  required— a  requirement 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  thought  of  as  yet— to  allow  itself 
to  be  configured  as  punctually  to  the 
verities  of  religion;  doing  honor  always 
to  the  maxim,  that  the  first  fact  of 
knowledge  is  the  organic  unity  of  all 
knowledge.     It  is  not  supposable,  of 
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ooarBe,thAt  any  real  £m^  of  science  is  to 
suppress,  or  any  way  disguise  itself^  for 
the  benefit  of  reli^on.  Only  no  dis- 
coyerer  is  at  liberty,  in  making  up  his 
discovery,  to  disrespect,  or  Tolunteer  a 
disconnection  of  it  with  any  kind  of 
truth.  It  is  one  of  the  particular  perils, 
for  example,  of  science,  that  the  sensu- 
ous mental  habit  it  engenders,  tends  to 
a  general  disrespect  and  quiet  ignoring 
of  all  supersensuous  and  supernatural 
J&ct— so  of  religion  itself.  Becoming  in- 
telligent is  the  same  thing,  in  this  man- 
ner, as  becoming  atheistic,  and  the 
reality  of  spirit,  and  miracle,  and  im- 
mortality, and  the  supernatural  remedial 
causes  that  compose  the  staple  of  a  gos- 
pel—yes, and  sometimes  eren  the  second 
sense  and  true  poetic  life  of  things,  that 
which  is  the  flame  and  principal  mean- 
ing of  the  creation — ^all  these  are  ignor- 
ed, and  the  scientific  plodder  is  left  to 
spend  his  life  in  toiling  at  the  shell  of 
knowledge,  as  if  it  were  the  substance 
and  totality.  His  science  becomes,  in 
this  manner,  a  science  of  mere  things, 
installed  as  a  complete  world-empire; 
and  refusing  to  know  the  super-mechan- 
ical forces,  and  vastly  broader  concern- 
ments of  spirit,  it  consents  to  be  either 
a  stupendous  lie,  or  a  very  cheap  form 
of  idolatry.  He  discovers  new  races  ap- 
pearing in  the  rocks,  for  example,  and 
refers  them  not  to  €k>d,  but  wilftdly  to 
'^  spontaneous  generation ; "  whereas,  for 
Qod  there  is  some  presumption  of  evi- 
dence, and  for  spontaneous  generation 
none  at  alL  Making  up  his  physiolog- 
ical account  of  man,  he  does  not  stop  at 
the  conclusion  given  him  by  his  facts, 
that  man  is  an  animal,  but  he  draws  it 
a  little  wider,  warping  in  a  fact  or  two, 
it  may  be,  to  cover  it,  and  concludes 
that  he  is  only  an  animal-— belting  pur- 
posely, as  entitled  to  no  consideration, 
the  grand  superanimal  faith  of  immor- 
tality, never  so  much  as  conceived  or 
conceivable  by  animals,  but  dear  and 
natural  to  man  and  natural  as  dear; 
also  the  much  wider  distinction  of  im- 
mutable ideas,  such  as  truth,  and  right, 
and  good,  where  man  leaves  all  animals 
below  and  takes  his  place  with  Qod. 
80,  more  generally,  going  after  causes 


in  his  field,  and  finding  them  working 
under  their  laws,  he  puts  down  his  con- 
clusion that  all  things — human  actions 
even-— are  done  by  causes  working  un- 
der laws.  Deep-^oughted  men  of  all 
ages  have  thought  farther,  and  seen 
more ;  but  he  is  restrained  by  no  defer- 
ences, giving  out  his  pronouncement, 
that  responsibility  and  all  supernatural 
facts  are  but  fictions  which  philosophy 
will  disr^ard.  Bdence  has  no  right  to 
put  itself  at  war,  thus  lightly,  with  old 
original  ideas,  that  belong  to  the  vast, 
supereminent  domain  of  spirit,  and  com- 
pose a  complete  other-where  of  knowl- 
edge. It  consents  in  this  manner  to  be 
no  more  a  builder,  but  a  devastator. 
And  then  it  follows,  that  as  the  bigots 
of  religion  do  not  know  what  religion 
is,  when  they  refuse  to  aUow  any  con- 
figuration of  its  word  to  the  teachings 
of  science,  so  these  guerillas  of  science 
miss  the  very  conception  of  nature, 
when  they  cease  to  look  upon  it  as 
made  for  the  uses  of  spirit,  and  by  its 
very  laws  submitted  to  the  uses  of 
spirit  Self-active  power  it  has  none, 
and  no  man  knows  what  it  is,  who  does 
not  see  it  open,  every  way, — set  open 
more  and  more  by  science  itself— to  the 
uses  of  such  power,  and  congener,  in 
that  manner,  to  the  properties  of  the 
supernatural  The  true  comprehensive 
wisdom  here  is  to  say,  let  the  truth 
come  boldly  in  from  all  quarters^-out 
of  consciousness  and  revelation,  out  of 
the  sky,  out  of  the  ground ;  and  let  every 
truth  know  beforehand,  that  it  is  going 
to  meet,  and  embrace,  and  be  everlast- 
ingly one  with  all  other  truth,  even  as 
truth  itself  is  inherently  one. 

A  second  lesson,  as  already  suggest- 
ed, still  remains ;  that  both  parties  are 
to  hold  their  ground  together,  maintain- 
ing just  that  courage  that  belongs  to 
men  who  belong  to  the  truth.  We 
sufiTer  a  certain  feeling  of  regret  when 
we  remember  that  Chlileo  is  not  able  to 
stand  by  his  discovery,  but  is  even  com* 
pelled,  by  the  tyrannical  severities  of 
reli^on,  to  make  a  scarcely  honorable 
defection  firom  it.  And  if  now  a  man 
of  science  dares  not  publish  or  publicly 
affirm  a  fact  he  has  discovered,  because 
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it  runs  counter  to  Bome  standard,  or 
scruple  of  his  religion,  how  great  a  &U. 
is  there  from  the  true  dignity  of  science. 
The  more  common  fanlt  of  our  time  is 
audacity.  Science  wants  no  cowards, 
bat  real  courage  dares  to  be  considerate. 
Let  as  have  discoyered  all  that  is  best, 
and  all  that  is  worst,  bat  never  any 
thing  which  is  not  exactly  true. 

But  the  more  difficult  thing,  in  this 
matter  of  courage,  is  to  settle  the  true 
position  for  it,  on  the  side  of  religion. 
The  demonstrations  of  religion,  as  re- 
lated to  sdence,  bear  a  look,  just  now, 
that  is  not  inspiring,  or  is  even  a  little 
humiliating ;  a  look  of  demoralization, 
or  chronic  weakness,  that  is  turning  one 
way  or  another  for  help,  and  seemingly 
cannot  find  it.  As  if  there  were  no 
power  left  in  religion,  to  withstand  the 
inroads  of  scientifio  naturalism,  and 
erery  thing  were  verging  towards  a  final 
precipitation  of  faith  and  authority! 
Nothing  could  be  more  unworthy,  or  in 
&ct  more  false.  We  have  indeed  been 
called  to  revise  a  good  many  of  our 
supposed  knowledges,  and  some  that 
we  derived,  as  we  thought,  from  the 
Scripture ;  but  there  is  not  any  one  of 
them  which  damages  either  us  or  it 
The  concessions  we  are  yielding  to  sci- 
ence make  no  breach  on  the  subject- 
matter  ^of  revelation;  they  only  touch 
certain  incidentals  of  form  and  lan- 
guage, where  the  Scriptures  are  on  a  par, 
as  to  their  conceptions  of  nature,  with 
all  other  modes  of  opinion.  Every  thing 
they  were  written  for  stands  unshaken 
still,  and  is  even  the  more  firmly  settled, 
that  it  has  been  able  to  survive  the 
perils  of  so  broad  a  reconstruction.  See 
what  changes  have  been  sweeping  by. 
The  flat  world  that  was  laid  on  pil- 
lars,  rounding  into  a  sphere,  has  broken 
loose,  in  swift  motion,  rushing  strong 
and  far.  The  heaven  that  was  decked 
with  spangles  has  become  a  vast  world- 
empire,  stable  as  geometry  itselt  Mat- 
ter has  become  incombustible,  having 
its  very  atoms  yoked  in  the  count  of 
arithmetic.  The  counsel  that  turns 
about  the  clouds  has  been  discovered, 
and  clouds  themselves  trod  under  by 
human  feet.     The   waters   have   been 


measured,  and  the  seas  explored  and 
well-nigh  bridged.  Even  our  bodies 
are  seen  to  have  their  constancy  no  more 
in  their  matter,  but  wholly  in  the  shape- 
element  under  which  they  are  ever  being 
recomposed.  A  thousand  misconcep- 
tions are  corrected,  and  a  thousand 
short-conceptions  enlarged.  And  yet 
every  thing  in  religion  stands  even  the 
more  securely ;  as  we  see  it  yoke  itself 
with  science,  in  a  manner,  at  once  so 
pHant,  and  so  visibly  superior. 

Our  true  part,  then,  is  to  be  as  little 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  religion  as 
we  have  reason  to  be.  The  ftiture  out- 
breaks of  discovery  are  not  likely  to 
bring  us  a  single  peril  more.  And  since 
we  have  ample  space  left  us  as  ever,  for 
all  most  supernatural  gifts*-revelationa, 
prayers,  anointinga,  discemings,  and 
even  miracles— and  no  possible  discov- 
ery can  rob  us  of  these  liberties  of  the 
spirit,  or  more  than  help  us  to  maintain 
them  systematically,  as  having  found 
their  intelligible  unity  with  science  it- 
self, what  shall  we  do  but  pledge  our 
right  hand  to  it  and  to  all  its  explon^ 
tions  ?  We  are  to  say.  Go  on,  gentle- 
men, for  there  is  a  much  larger  field  to 
be  possessed.  As  yet  you  have  but 
Bcratdied  the  world's  surfaces,  in  what 
you  call  your  sdences.  Go  deep;  for 
the  deeper  you  go,  and  the  more  un- 
sparing your  search,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  us.  Wrench  every  subtlest  and 
most  secret  thing  from  nature's  bosom, 
and  let  us  have  it  We  shall  impropri- 
ate every  true  thing  you  bring  us,  and 
thank  God  for  it  Only  bring  us  no 
conceit,  as  if  nature  were  the  all,  and 
sdence  the  all-expoonder.  What  you 
call  nature  is  but  a  very  small  affair, 
compared  with  God's  hi^  spirit-em- 
pire, and  the  vast  inmiortal  quantities, 
and  powers,  and  passions,  and  truths, 
that  build  the  eternal  system  it  com- 
poses. Do  not  imagine  that  you  are  in 
a  commission  large  enough  to  include 
and  give  you  jurisdiction  of  things  su- 
pernatural, when  your  cmly  jurisdiction 
is  of  the  shelL  Be  not  in  haste  to  put 
your  sentence  on  the  faiths  of  religion. 
The  nursery-«parrow  that  boasts  "  I  kill- 
ed Cock  Robin,"  could  as  well  be  sure 
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of  tranafixing  mountains  with  his  ^  bow  tions  of  mind.    Whether  yon  know  it 

and  aiTOW,'^  as  yon  of  doing  death  upon  or  not,  here  is  a  good  deal  more  of 

religion,  if  you  would,  by  your  sciences,  rock  than  there  is  in  all  your  under- 

It  is  a  yery  great  thing  to  undertake —  worlds  of  geology.     It  is  older  also 

the  extirpation  of  those  eternal  fiuths,  than  your  most  primitiTe  formations, 

and  facts,  and  ideas,  by  which  God  im-  and  will  stay  firm  under  you  some  ages 

plants  himself  in  the  everlasting  percep-  longer. 


THB    THREE    WRENS. 


Mb.  Wren  and  his  dear  began  early  one  year,— 
Thejr  were  married,  of  course,  on  St  Valentine's  day, — 

To  build  such  a  nest  as  was  safest  and  best, 
And  to  get  it  all  finished  and  ready  by  May. 

Their  house,  snug  and  fine,  they  set  ui>  in  a  vine, 
That  sheltered  a  cottage  jQrom  sunshine  and  heat : 

Mrs.  Wren  said :  *^  Pm  sure,  this  is  nice  and  secure ; 
And  besides,  I  can  see  in  the  house,  or  the  street." 

Mr.  Wren,  who  began,  like  a  wise  married  man, 
To  check  his  mate's  weak  inclination  to  roam. 
Shook  his  little  brown  head,  and  reprovingly  said : 
'^  My  dear,  you  had  better  be  looking  at  home. 

"  Youll  be  trying  the  street  pretty  soon  with  your  feet, 
And  neglecting  your  house  and  my  comfort,  no  doubt, 
And  you'U  find  a  pretext  for  a  call  on  them  next, 
If  you  watch  to  see  what  other  folks  are  about 

^  There's  your  own  home  to  see,  and  besides  there  is  me. 
And  this  visiting  neighbors  is  nonsense  and  stuff  1 
You  would  like  to  know  why  ?  well,  you'd  better  not  try  ;- 
I  don't  choose  to  have  you,  and  that  is  enough  I " 

Mrs.  Wren  did  not  say  she  would  have  her  own  way,— 

In  fiMSt,  she  seemed  wonderfully  meek  and  serene ; 
But  she  thought,  I  am  sure,  though  she  looked  so  demure, 
"  Well  I  I  don't  care ;  I  think  you're  most  awfUlly  mean  I " 

Mr.  Wren  80<m  flew  off^  thinking,  likely  enough, 
I  could  manaffe  a  dozen  such  creatures  with  ease ; — 

She  be^^  to  r^ect,  I  see  what  you  expect. 
But  if  I  know  myself^  I  shall  look  wnere  I  please  I 

However,  at  night  when  he  came  fi'om  his  flight, 
Both  acted  as  if  there  was  nothing  amiss : 

Put  a  wing  o'er  their  head,  and  went  chirping  to  bed. 
To  dream  of  a  summer  of  sunshine  and  bliss. 

I  need  scarcely  remark,  they  were  up  with  the  lark, 
And  by  noon  they  were  tired  of  work  without  play ; 

And  thought  it  was  best  for  the  present  to  rest. 
And  then  flnish  their  task  in  tne  cool  of  the  day. 

So,  concealed  by  the  leaves  that  grew  thick  to  the  eaves. 
He  shut  himself  in,  and  hie  shut  the  world  out ; — 
'*  Now,"  said  she,  ^  he's  asleep,  I  will  Just  take  a  pe^ 
In  the  cottage,  and  see  wnat  the  folks  are  about" 
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Then  she  looked  yery  sly,  firom  her  perch  safe  and  high, 
Through  the  great  open  window,  left  wide  for  the  son ; 

And  she  said :  '^  I  can't  see  what  the  danger  can  be, 
I  am  sore  here  is  nothing  to  fear  or  to  shun ! 

^  There^s  an  old  stupid  cat,  half  asleep  on  the  mat. 
Bat  I  think  she's  too  lazy  to  stir  or  to  walk ; — 
Oh,  you  just  want  to  show  your  importance.  I  know, 
But  you  can't  frighten  me,  Mr.  Wren,  with  your  talk  I 

•*  Now  to  have  my  own  will,  FU  step  down  on  that  sill ; 
Fm  not  an  inquisitiye  person—oh,  no : 
I  don't  want  to  see  what's  improper  for  me. 
But  I  like  to  find  out  for  myself  that  if  s  so.^ 

Then  this  rash  little  wren  hopped  on  Itirther  again. 
And,  grown  bolder,  flew  in,  and  sat  perched  on  a  chair ; 

Saying,  "  What  there  is  here  that  is  dreadftd  or  queer, 
I  haven't  been  able  to  find,  I  declare. 

**  Well,  I  wish  for  your  sake,  Mr.  Wren,  you  would  wake. 

And  see  what  effect  all  your  warning  has  had : 
.  Ah  I  ril  call  up  that  cat,  and  we'll  have  a  nice  chat. 

And  rouse  hmi  with  talking, — oh,  won't  he  be  mad  I " 

So  she  cried,  loud  and  clear,  "  Good-day,  Tabby,  my  dear ! 
I  think  n^ghbors  a  neighborly  feeling  should  show." 
*^  How  your  Mendliness  charms,"  said  Puss ;  **  come  to  my  arms, 
I  have  had  my  eye  on  you  some  time,  do  you  know  1 " 

Something  like  a  sharp  snap  broke  that  moment  his  nap. 
And  Mr.  Wren  said,  with  a  stretch  and  a  wink : 
**  I  suppose,  dear,  your  sleep  has  been  tranquil  and  deep ; 
I  just  lost  myself  for  a  moment,  I  think. 

"  Why  I  she's  gone,  I  declare !  well,  Fd  like  to  know  where  ?  " 
Ajid  his  head  up  and  down  peering  round  him  he  dips ; 
All  he  saw  in  the  gloom  of  the  shadowy  room, 
Was  an  innocent  cat  meekly  licking  h«r  lips  1 

•*  'TIS  too  bad  she's  away ;  for,  of  course,  I  can't  stay," 
Said  the  great  Mr.  Wren,  *^  shut  in  this  little  space ; 
We  must  come  and  must  go,  but  these  females,  you  know, 
Never  need  any  changes  of  work  or  of  place." 

And  then  he  b^nm,  like  a  badly-used  man. 

To  twitter  and  chirp  with  an  impatient  cry ; 
But  soon  pausing,  sang  out,  "  She's  gone  off  in  a  pout, 

But  if  she  prefers  l^g  alone,  so  do  1 1 

•*  Yet  the  place  is  quite  still,  so  Fll  whistle  until 

She  returns  to  her  home  full  of  shame  and  remorse ; 
Fm  not  lonesome  at  all,  but  it's  no  harm  to  call ; 
Shell  come  back  fast  enough  when  she  hears  me,  of  course  I " 

So  he  started  his  tune,  but  broke  off  very  soon, 

As  if  he'd  been  wasting  his  time,  like  a  dunce ; 
For  he  suddenly  caught  at  a  very  wise  thought. 

And  he  altered  his  whole  plan  of  action  at  once. 

*  Now,  that  cat,"  he  exclaimed,  "  may  be  wrongfhlly  blamed ; 
And  since  it's  a  delicate  matter  to  broach, 
I  don't  say  of  her,  t^at  she  is  not  »an»p&ury 
But  Fm  sure  in  this  matter  she's  not  9an$  rtproche  ! 
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"  Ah  1 1  can^t  love  a  wren,  as  I  loyed  her,  again, 
But  m  try  to  be  manly  and  act  aa  I  ought ; 
And  the  birds  in  the  trees,  like  the  fish  in  the  seas. 
May  be  just  as  good  ones  as  ever  were  canght 

"  And  if  one  in  the  hand,  as  all  men  understand, 

Is  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  Mr.  Wren  gravely  said, 

^  Then  it  seems  to  me  plain,  by  that  same  rule  again, 
That  a  bird  in  the  bush  is  worth  two  that  are  dead.** 

So  he  dropped  his  sad  note,  and  he  smoothed  down  his  coat. 
Till  his  late-ruffled  plumage  shone  glossy  and  bright ; 

And  li^ht  as  a  breeze,  through  the  fields  and  the  trees, 
He  floated  and  carolled  tiU  lost  to  the  sight 

And  in  no  longer  time  than  it  takes  for  my  rhyme, — 
Now,  would  you  believe  it  ?  and  isn't  it  strange  I — 

He  returned  all  elate,  bringing  home  a  new  mate : 
But  birds  are  but  birds,  and  are  given  to  change. 

Of  course,  larger  folks  are  quite  crushed  by  such  strokes, 

And  never  are  guilty  of  like  fickle  freaks ; — 
Ah !  a  bird's  woe  is  brief,  but  our  great  human  grief 

Will  sometimes  affect  us  for  days  and  for  weeks ! 

But  this  does  not  belong  of  good  right  to  my  song. 

For  I  started  to  tell  about  birds  and  their  kind ; 
So  ril  say  Mr.  Wren,  when  he  married  again. 

Took  a  wife  who  had  not  an  inquiring  mind. 

For  he  said  what  was  true :  "  Mrs.  Wren,  number  two, 
You  would  not  have  had  such  good  fortune,  my  dear, 

If  the  first,  who  is  dead,  had  believed  what  I  said. 
And  contented  herself  in  her  own  proi)er  sphere." 

Now,  to  some  it  might  seem  like  the  very  extreme 

Of  folly  to  ask  what  you  know  very  well ; 
But  this  Mrs.  Wren  did,  and  behaved  as  he  bid, 

Never  asking  the  wherefore,  and  he  didn't  telL 

Yes,  this  meek  little  bird  never  thought,  never  stirred, 

Without  craving  leave  in  the  properest  way : 
She  said,  with  the  rest,  "  Shall  I  sit  on  my  nest 

For  three  weeks  or  thirteen  f    Til  do  just  as  you  say  I  *• 

Now  I  think,  in  the  nudn,  it  is  best  to  explain 
The  right  and  the  reason  of  what  we  command ; 

But  he  wouldn't,  not  he ;  a  poor  female  was  she, 
And  he  was  a  male  bird  as  large  as  your  hand  I 

And  one  more  thing,  I  find,  is  borne  in  on  my  mind: 
Mr.  Wren  may  be  ri^ht,  but  it  seems  to  me  strange, 

That  while  both  his  grief  and  his  love  were  so  briel^ 
He  should  claim  such  devotion  and  trust  in  exchange  I 

And  yet  Fve  been  told,  that  with  birds  young  and  old^ 
All  the  males  should  direct,  all  the  females  obey ; 

Though,  to  speak  for  a  bird,  so  at  least  I  have  heard. 
You  must  06  one :— as  I  never  was,  I  can't  say ! 
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JEWELS  OF  THE  DEEP. 

n. 

PEABLB. 

Tha  ohiof  plaoo  among  all  predoiu  things  belong!  to  the  peazl.— Plxvt. 


A  DU8KT  fishennan  in  the  far-off  seas 
of  India  once  found  a  pearl  in  an  oyster. 
He  had  heard  of  sach  costly  gems,  and 
sold  it  to  an  Arab  for  a  gold  coin  'which 
maintained  him  for  a  whole  year  in  Inx- 
nry  and  idleness.  The  Arab  exchanged 
it  for  powder  and  shot  ftunished  him 
by  a  Russian  merchant  on  board  a  trad- 
ing yessel,  who  even  yet  did  not  recog- 
nize the  dirty,  dnst-coyered  little  ball 
as  a  precious  jeweL  He  brought  it 
home  as  a  present  for  his  children  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neya,  where  a  brother 
merchant  saw  it  and  bought  it  for  a 
trifle.  The  pearl  had  at  last  found  one 
who  could  appreciate  its  priceless  value. 
The  great  man— for  it  was  a  merchant 
of  the  first  class,  the  owner  of  a  great 
fortune— -rejoiced  at  the  silent  fraud  by 
which  he  had  obtained  the  one  pearl  of 
great  price,  without  selling  all  and  buy- 
ing it  £drly,  and  cherished  it  as  the 
pride  of  his  heart  Visitors  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  see  the  wonder. 
He  receiyed  them,  in  his  merchant's 
costume,  in  a  palace  plain  without  but 
resplendent  inside,  with  all  that  human 
art  can  do  to  embellish  a  dwelling,  and 
led  them  silently  through  room  after 
room,  filled  with  rare  collections  and 
dazzling  by  the  splendor  of  their  omar 
ments.  At  last  he  opened  with  his  own 
key  the  carved  folding-doors  of  an  inner 
room,  which  surprised  the  visitor  by  its 
apparent  simplicity.  The  floor,  to  be  sure, 
was  inlaid  with  malachite  and  costly 
marble,  the  ceiling  carved  in  rare  woods, 
and  the  walls  hung  with  silk  tapestry ; 
but  there  'was  no  furniture,  no  gilding, 
nothing  but  a  round  table  of  dark  Egyp- 
tian marble  in  the  centre.  Under  it 
stood  a  strong  box  of  apparently  won- 
derful ingenuity,  for  even  the  cautious 
owner  had  to  go  through  various  read- 


ings of  alphabets,  and  to  unlock  one 
door  after  another,  before  he  reached  an 
inner  cavity,  in  which  a  plain  square 
box  of  Russia  leather  was  standing 
alone.  With  an  air  akin  to  reverence, 
the  happy  merchant  would  take  the 
box  and  press  it  for  a  moment  to  his 
bosom,  then,  devoutly  crossing  himself 
and  murmuring  an  invocation  to  some 
saint,  he  would  draw  a  tiny  gold  key, 
which  he  wore  next  to  his  person,  from 
his  bosom,  unlock  the  casket,  and  hold 
up  to  the  light,  that  fell  from  a  large 
grated  window  above,  his  precious  pet. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  for  the  lover 
of  such  things.  A  pearl  as  large  as  a 
small  egg,  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and 
marvellous  lustre.  The  sphere  was  per- 
fect, the  play  of  colors,  as  he  would  let 
it  reluctantly  roll  from  his  hands  over 
his  long  white  fingers  down  on  the  daik 
table,  was  only  equalled  by  the  flaming 
opal,  and  yet  there  was  a  soft,  subdued 
light  about  the  lifeless  thing  which  en- 
dowed it  with  an  almost  irresistible 
charm.  It  was  not  only  the  pleasure  its 
perfect  form  and  matchless  beauty  gave 
to  the  eye,  nor  the  overwhelming 
thought  of  the  fiatct  that  the  little  ball 
was  worth  any  thing  an  emperor  or  a 
millionaire  might  choose  to  give  for  it 
— ^there  was  a  magic  m  its  playful  ever- 
changing  sheen  as  it  rolled  to  and  fro — 
a  contagion  in  the  rapt  fervor  with 
which  the  grim  old  merchant  watched 
its  every  flash  and  flare,  which  left  few 
hearts  cold  as  they  saw  the  marvel  of 
St  Petersburg.  For  such  it  was,  and 
the  Emperor  himself,  who  loved  pearis 
dearly,  had  in  vain  offered  rank  and 
titles  and  honors  for  the  priceless  gem. 

A  few  years  afterwards  a  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  and  several  great  men 
were  arrested.     Among  the  suspected 
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was  the  merchant  Taking  his  one 
great  treasure  with  him  he  fled  to  Paris. 
Jewellers  and  amateurs,  Frenchmen  and 
foreigners,  flocked  around  him,  for  the 
fame  of  his  jewel  had  long  since  reached 
France.  He  refused  to  show  it  for  a 
time.  At  last  he  appointed  a  day,  when 
his  great  riyal  in  pearls,  the  famous 
Dutch  banker,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  other  men  well  known  for  their 
love  of  precious  stones  and  pearls,  were 
to  behold  the  wonder.  He  drew  forth 
the  golden  key,  he  opened  the  casket, 
but  his  £eu»  turned  deadly  pale,  his  eyes 
started  from  their  sockets,  his  whole 
frame  b^^  to  tremble,  and  his  palsied 
hand  let  the  casket  drop.  The  pearl 
was  discolored!  A  sickly  blue  color 
had  spread  oyer  it,  and  dimmed  its 
matchless  lustre.  His  gem  was  diseased; 
in  a  short  time  it  would  turn  into  a 
white  powder,  and  the  rich  merchant 
of  St.  Petersburg,  the  owner  of  the  finest 
pearl  known  to  the  world,  was  a  pauper ! 
The  pearl  had  ayenged  the  poor  Indian 
of  the  East,  the  Arab,  and  the  poor  trav- 
eller, and  administered  silent  justice  to 
the  wrong^ftd  owner. 

There  is  injustice,  grieyous  wrong  and 
fearful  cruelty  in  the  early  history  of 
almost  all  oriental  pearls,  for,  as  Barry 
Cornwall  sings  so  well — 

Wtthia  fho  mldnigbt  of  her  hnir. 

Half  hiddon  in  its  deepest  deeps, 
A  sin^e  peezless,  priceleas  pearl 
(All  filmy-eyed)  ftoever  sleeps. 
Without  the  diamond^s  sparkling  eyes, 
The  raby^  bloshes— there  it  lies, 
Modest  as  the  tender  dawn, 
When  her  pnzple  veil^s  withdrawn— 
The  flower  of  gems,  a  lUy  cold  and  pole. 
Yet,  what  doth  all  ayail?— 
AU  its  beauty,  aU  its  grace  7- 
AU  the  honors  of  its  place? 
He  who  plnbked  it  fr<mk  its  bed. 
In  the  fiur  bine  Indian  Ocean, 
Lieth,  without  lift  or  motion. 
In  his  early  dwelling— dead  I 
All  his  children,  one  by  one. 
When  they  look  up  to  the  sun. 
Curse  the  toil  by  which  he  drew 
The  treasure  from  its  bed  of  blue. 

For  sad  is  the  life  and  fearM  are  the 
dangers  through  which  the  unfortunate 
pearl-diyer  passes  before  his  few  years 
are  ended,  and  he  enters  into  eternal 
rest  How  strange  is  the  proyidence  of 
Gk>d,  which  places  the  precious  diamond 


in  the  hand  of  the  poor  Brazilian  slaye, 
and  grants  the  precious  pearl  to  the 
half-etaryed  Indian  I  Far  out,  off  the 
coast  of  Ceylon  and  on  Bahrein  Island, 
in  the  Persian  Qulf,  are  the  great  de- 
posits, from  whence  come  to  us  most  of 
the  gems  we  yalue  so  highly.  It  is  a 
strange  sight  to  see  in  the  season,  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  those 
desert  and  barren  spots  suddenly  bloom 
forth  in  gorgeous  colors,  as  the  sands 
and  coral  rocks  are  coyered  with  tents 
of  richly-dyed  materials,  and  a  motley 
crowd  assembles  on  the  forsaken  spot. 
There  are  diyers  and  merchants,  flsh- 
sellers  and  butchers,  boat-caulkers  and 
sail-makers,  jewellers  and  idle  talkers, 
men  from  Asia  and  Africa,  all  talking 
loudly,  jostling  each  other,  eager  to  be- 
come rich  by  some  lucky  yenture.  There 
are  priests  also,  who  leyy  tribute  on  the 
superstitious  flshermen,  imposing  offer- 
ings and  prescribing  holidays,  so  that 
the  poor  fisherman's  earnings  are  half- 
spent  in  adyance,  and  his  actual  work- 
days amount  to  little  more  than  thirty 
in  the  season. 

When  all  is  prepared,  a  Hindoo  or 
Parsee  blesses  the  water  to  driye  away 
the  sharks— for  a  consideration ;  magi- 
cians and  sorcerers  sell  amulets  and  ut- 
ter blessings — for  a  consideration ;  and 
when  the  boats  are  ready  for  a  start, 
there  is  seen  in  the  chief  boat  a  jolly 
old  cheat,  a  conjuror  and  binder  of 
sharks,  who  wayes  about  his  skinny 
hands  and  jumps  and  howls,  till  the 
poor  fishermen  are  as  much  afraid  of 
his  incantations  as  of  the  sharks  them- 
selyes.  They  must  &8t  rigidly,  while 
he  performs  his  wicked  ritee^  nor  will 
he  allow  them  to  start,  till  he  has  de- 
clared the  moment  propitious.  At  last 
he  lifts  up  his  yoice  in  a  hideous  way, 
the  diyers  join  in  the  chorus,  a  kind  of 
toddy  is  made  and  liberally  distributed 
among  the  excited  crowd,  and  the  work 
begins  in  earnest 

The  boats  generally  assemble  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night,  and  when  all  are 
together,  a  signal-g^  is  fired,  where- 
upon they  set  sail  for  the  banks,  which 
are  not  far  from  the  west  side  of  t&e 
Persian  Qulf    The  purpose  is  to  reach 
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there  before  daybreak,  so  that  the  diyers 
may  be  able  to  begin  the  moment  the 
sun  rises  aboyje  the  dark  waters.  In 
each  boat  there  are,  besides  the  pilot, 
ten  rowers  and  ten  divers.  The  latter, 
perfectly  naked,  but  with  their  skin 
well  rubbed  with  fragrant  oil,  work  five 
at  a  time,  leaving  the  other  five  to  re- 
cover and  to  recruit  in  the  meanwhile. 
Before  they  jump  in,  they  compress  the 
nostrils  tightly  with  a  small  piece  of 
horn,  which  keeps  the  water  out,  stuff 
their  ears  with  beeswax  for  the  same 
purpose,  fasten  a  network  bag,  which  is 
to  hold  the  oysters,  by  a  string  to  their 
waist,  and  aid  their  own  descent  by  a 
large  stone  of  red  granite,  which  they 
catch  hold  of  with  their  foot  Then 
they  go  quickly  down  to  the  bottom. 
Here  they  dart  about  as  swiftly  as  they 
can,  picking  up  with  their  fixers  and 
with  their  toes,  which  they  use  with 
wonderful  agility,  fill  their  bag,  and 
shake  the  rope  that  is  held  above  in 
the  boat,  in  order  to  be  drawn  up  at 
once. 

In  favorable  weather  the  divers  may 
go  down  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  a 
day ;  if  the  weather  is  less  propitious, 
they  dive  at  most  Gre  times.  They 
remain  on  an  average  not  over  a  minute 
under  water;  to  stay  there  a  minute 
and  a  half  or  two  minutes  is  possible 
only  for  a  few  expert  divers,  and  can 
only  be  reached  by  extraordinary  efforts. 
A  few  who  have  endured  four  or  five 
minutes  are  spoken  of  as  we  speak  of 
the  men  of  genius  that  adorn  a  nation's 
annals ;  and  the  greatest  of  ^vers  is  a 
half-fabulous  Indian,  who  remained  fhll 
six  minutes  under  water.  The  exertion 
is  extremely  violent,  and  generally  when 
the  poor  men  return  to  the  surface, 
blood  flows  from  nose,  ears,  and  eyes. 
Hence  divers  are  generally  unhealthy, 
and  without  exception  short-lived.  They 
suffer  of  heart-diseases  and  sores,  and 
are  easily  recognized  among  the  mixed 
population  of  those  r^ons,  by  their 
bloodshot  eyes,  staggering  limbs,  and 
bent  backs.  These  are  part  of  their 
wages.  Sometimes  they  die  suddenly, 
on  reaching  the  surface,  as  if  struck  by 
a  shot,  and  are  seen   no  more.     The 


stories  of  some  of  their  number  being 
regularly  slain,  in  order  to  throw  their 
limbs  to  the  sharks  for  the  sake  of  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  the  others,  or  of  eyeballs 
starting  out  of  their  sockets,  and  the 
tympanum  of  the  ear  breaking  under 
the  pressure  of  the  water,  are  of  course 
fables ;  but  the  pains,  perils,  and  penal- 
ties of  the  poor  pearl-divers,  are,  in  all 
conscience,  sad  enough  to  surround  the 
frnit  of  their  labor,  the  beauteous  pearl, 
with  a  melancholy  interest  unknown  to 
other  jewels.  They  have,  however,  their 
companions  of  suffering  in  higher  re- 
gions also,  for  Dryden's  words,  '^He 
who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive 
below,''  ftpply  to  gems  more  precious 
even  than  the  costliest  of  oriental  pearls. 

The  coast  of  Ceylon,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  only  place  where  pearls 
are  found  and  fished.  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  are 
employed  in  three  thousand  boats,  and 
the  produce  of  their  industry  constitutes 
the  chief  source  of  income  of  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat  The  Red  Sea  also  ftimishes 
a  large  supply,  and  these  three  localities 
were  the  sources  fh)m  which  the  Romans 
and  the  Greeks  obtained  their  pearls. 
Inferior  specimens  are  found  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  West  India  waters,  though 
certain  fisheries  on  the  California  coast 
have  occasionally  produced  very  valua- 
ble pearls. 

It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  all 
the  mountain-streams  of  Europe  and 
America  flimish  a  limited  number  of 
shellfish,  which  contain  at  times  valua- 
ble pearls.  In  many  small  rivers  of  our 
mountain  regions  small  pearls  have  been 
found,  and  one  of  considerable  size  was 
a  few  years  ago  picked  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  James  river,  near  Richmond. 
Certain  streams  in  England  have  been 
fished  for  pearls,  in  ancient  times.  Al- 
ready Pomponius  Mela,  one  of  the  oldest 
Latin  writers,  states  that  the  seas  of 
Britain  generated  gems  and  pearls,  and 
Suetonius  preserves  the  tradition  that 
Julius  Cflssar  was  tempted  to  invade  the 
distant  island  mainly  by  the  hope  that 
he  would  enrich  himself  with  its  pearls  I 
It  seems  to  be  a  well-established  fact,  thati 
the  great  conqueror  brought  home  from 
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there  a  breastplate  studded  with  pearls^ 
which  he  dedicated  to  Venus  (^enitriz 
in  her  temple  at  Borne,  and  on  which 
there  was  an  inscription,  stating  dis- 
tinctly that  these  pearls  were  British, 
as  CaBsar  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  offering  was  formed  of  spoil 
obtained  in  Britain.  Pliny  mentions 
these  pearls  as  small  and  ill-colored,  but 
does  not  doubt  their  origin. 

Scotland  has  to  this  day  its  successM 
pearl-fisheries,  especially  in  the  river 
Tay,  where  they  extend  from  the  town 
of  Perth  to  Loch  Tay,  and  where  the 
mussels  are  collected  by  the  peasantry 
before  harrest-time,  when  they  enjoy 
comparative  leisure.  The  pearls,  how- 
ever, are  generally  small,  or,  when  they 
are  of  larger  size,  rather  deformed.  It 
is  constantly  affirmed  by  tradition,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  superb  pearl 
in  front  of  the  Scottish  crewn  was  ob- 
tained in  the  river  Ythan. 

Pennant  tells  us  that  English  rivers 
also  were  noted  for  having  several  kinds 
of  mussels,  which  produced  quantities 
of  pearls,  and  that  there  are  regular 
fisheries  in  many,  as  in  the  Esk.  In 
North  Wales,  the  river  Conway  had, 
and  still  has,  quite  a  reputation  for  ita 
treasures.  Camden  gives  an  account  of 
some  very  valuable  pearls  found  in  his 
time,  which  he  calls  as  large  and  as 
well  colored  as  any  we  find  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  adds,  that  they  have 
been  fished  for  there  ever  since  the 
Roman  C<mquest  Qibson,  who  trans- 
lated Camden,  says  he  knew  a  Mr. 
Wynn,  who  had  a  valuable  collection 
of  pearls,  found  in  the  Conway,  among 
which  was  a  stool-pearl,  of  the  form 
and  size  of  a  button-mould,  and  weigh- 
ing seventeen  grains.  One  of  these 
gems,  a  Conway  pearl,  is  to  this  day 
preserved  in  the  royal  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  it  was  presented  to  Catharine,  the 
Queen  of  Charles  H,  by  her  chamber- 
lain. Sir  Richard  Wynn,  of  Giordir. 
Even  in  our  day  these  fisheries  are  not 
quite  neglected,  but  they  represent  the 
very  prose  of  the  pursuit,  as  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  which  have  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  Far  East,  constitute  its 
poetry.  As  soon  as  the  tide  is  out,  these 
VOL.  I. — 19 


single  fishermen  go  in  several  boats  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  there  gather 
into  their  sacks  as  many  mussels  as  they 
can  obtain  before  the  tide  returns. 
These  are  thrown  into  huge  ketties 
over  a  fire,  to  be  opened,  and  then  they 
are  taken  out,  one  by  one,  with  the 
hand,  and  thrown  into  tubs.  One  of 
the  men  steps  barefooted  into  these,  and 
stamps  upon  them  until  they  are  re- 
duced to  a  pulp.  Next  they  pour  water 
upon  the  mass,  to  separate  the  fishy 
substance  from  the  heavier  parts,  which 
contain  sand,  small  pebbles,  and  the 
pearls  that  may  have  been  obtained. 
After  numerous  washings,  the  sediment 
is  put  out  to  dry,  and  the  pearls  are 
carefbUy  laid  on  large  wooden  platters, 
one  at  a  time,  with  a  feath^.  When  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  gathered,  they  are 
taken  to  an  overseer,  who  pays  the  fish- 
ermen a  few  shillings  an  ounce  for  them. 
The  pearls  are  generally  of  a  dirty  white, 
and  sometimes  blue.  What  makes  this 
fishery  singular  is  the  mystery  which 
hangs  upon  the  next  step  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. No  one  knows  what  becomes 
of  the  pearls.  The  fishery  is  a  monop- 
oly, and  there  is  but  one  person  who 
buys  them  up,  and  as  he  keeps  his  coun- 
sel most  jealously,  this  has  led  to  very 
fancifril  surmises.  One  curious  inquirer 
was  gravely  told  that  all  the  pearls  here 
found  were  sent  abroad  to  be  manu&c- 
tured  into  seed-pearls,  and  another  learn- 
ed that  they  were  exported  to  India,  in 
order  to  be  dissolved  in  the  sherbet  of 
nabobs. 

Ireland  also  has  its  miniature  fisher- 
ies ;  the  mussels  are  found  set  up  in  the 
sand  of  the  river-beds,  with  their  open 
side  turned  from  the  torrent,  and  con- 
tain occasionally  fine  pearls.  In  Ba- 
varia the  poor  shellfish  are  treated  sci- 
entifically :  they  are  put  back  into  cer- 
tain localities,  fed  with  a  peculiar  food, 
which  frivolous  critics  say  is  scientific- 
ally prepared  by  the  great  Liebig,  and 
subjected  to  a  carefrd  treatment  The 
success  of  this  curious  i»oject  has,  how- 
ever, not  yet  become  public 

The  question  how  the  pearls  were 
originally  made,  led,  in  olden  times,  to 
many  absurd  fables,  and  even  the  Mid- 
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die  Ages  were  not  free  from  the  wildest 
theories.  Pliny  gravely  asserts  that  the 
oyster  feeds  upon  the  heavenly  dew, 
and  that  this  produces  pearls.  Boethius 
ha?  the  same  notion,  and  speaking  of 
the  pearl-mussel  in  Scottish  rivers,  he 
says :  "  These  mussels,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  sky  is  clear  and  temper- 
ate, open  their  mouth  a  little  above  the 
water,  and  most  greedily  swallow  the 
dew  of  heaven ;  and  after*  the  quantity 
and  measure  of  dew  which  they  swal- 
low, they  conceive  and  breed  the  pearL" 
Even  Harrison  still  claims  that  the 
pearls  are  only  sought  for  in  the  latter 
part  of  August,  because  a  little  before 
that  time  "  the  sweetness  of  the  dew  is 
most  convenient  for  the  kind  of  fish 
which  doth  engender  and  conceive 
them.''  The  common  belief  in  the  East 
is,  to  this  day,  that  these  precious  gems 
are 

"  ndn  trom  the  sky, 
Wbioh  tarns  into  pearls  as  it  ftdls  in  the  sea ;  ** 

and  this  is  about  as  true  an  account  of 
their  origin  as  the  pretty  conceit  of 
Robert  Herrick : 

Some  asked  me  where  the  rubies  grew, 

And  nothing  I  did  say, 
But  with  my  fingers  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  Julia. 

Some  asked  how  pear's  did  grow,  and  where  7 

Ttken  spoke  I  to  my  girl. 
To  part  her  lips,  and  showed  them  there 

The  quarelcts  of  pearl. 

Alas  lor  poetry  and  romance  I  The 
same 'terrible  science  of  chemistry  which 
has  with  its  sledge-hammer  of  matter- 
of-fact  converted  the  glorious  diamond 
into  vulgar  charcoal,  has  also  pro- 
nounced the  precious  pearl  to  be  noth- 
ing but  a  few  layers  of  membrane  and 
common  carbonate  of  lime.  And  yet, 
here,  as  everywhere  in  God's  beautiful 
nature,  the  poetical  element  is  not 
wanting,  if  our  eyes  are  but  opened  by 
wisdom  from  on  high,  to  see  the  daily 
wonders  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
The  pearls,  aside  from  their  beauty  and 
their  value,  are  superb  illustrations  of 
that  beneficent  law  of  Nature,  by  which 
injuries  are  converted  into  blessiugs,  and 
Death  is  changed  into  Life.  Themol- 
hisks  are  all  made  after  the  same  model, 


and  the  common  naked  snail,  as  well  as 
the  mussel,  the  cockle,  and  the  oyster, 
the  awkward  garden-snail  crawling 
slowly  on  the  moist  ground,  and  the 
graceful  nautilus  sailing  li^^tly  over 
the  blue  waves,  the  elegant  and  the 
rough,  the  rare  and  the  common,  all 
show  the  same  wisdom  and  marvellous 
adaptation  of  form  to  their  purpose  in 
life.  The  body  is  invariably  of  soft 
consistence,  and  enclosed  in  an  elastic 
skin.  From  this  skin  exudes  continual- 
ly a  calcareous  matter,  which  resembles 
common  lime.  This  protects  the  ani- 
mal, and  serves  to  form  its  shelL  Where' 
the  waves  are  rough  and  rocks  abound, 
there  this  house  also  is  rough,  hard,  and 
stony,  fit  to  weather  the  tempest,  and  to 
roll  among  rocks ;  where  the  waters  are 
smooth  and  only  halcyon  days  to  be 
looked  for,  there  Nature,  which  never 
works  in  vain,  provides  only  paper  sides, 
and  an  egg-shell  boat,  such  as  the  little 
nautilus  navigates  during  his  happy  life. 
This  same  calcareous  matter  whicdi  the 
animal  gives  out  without  pain  and  with- 
out labor,  also  fills  the  little  house  in- 
side with  supernatural  beauty.  It  forms 
that  beautifal  substance,  so  smooth  and 
80  highly  polished,  dyed  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  resplendent 
with  a  glorious  opalescence,  which  still 
charms  the  eye  in  spite  of  its  having 
become  so  common  in  all  our  houses. 
This  is  the  lining  of  the  shell,  the  nacre, 
or,  in  its  poetical  name,  the  mother-of- 
pearl.  *^  The  inside  of  the  sheU,"  said 
old  Dampier,  the  stem  sailor  with  the 
poet's  mind,  resembling  himself  the  rug- 
ged oyster-shell  with  the  beautiful  lin- 
ing within,  '*  the  inside  of  the  shell  is 
more  glorious  than  the  peari  itself." 

No  wonder  that  with  such  a  beautiful 
house  to  live  in,  the  oyster  should  seem 
to  derive  its  share  of  pleasure,  which  is 
given  by  the  great  Maker  to  all  his 
creatures  on  earth,  firom  an  effort  to 
render  its  bed  always  soft  and  cosy,  to 
lie  warm,  packed  in  close  and  comfort- 
ably. No  wonder  that  with  such  a  dis- 
position, the  animal  should  become  a 
sybarite,  and  fret  at  a  crumpled  rose- 
leaf  on  its  ivory  couch.  Hence,  as  soon 
as  a  foreign  substance  intrudes  by  some 
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means  or  other,  the  mussel  begins  to 
make  desperate  efforts  to  remove  the 
irritation.  It  has  no  means  to  resist  the 
intmder ;  it  most  do  as  we  have  to  do 
when  our  evils  are  beyond  our  x>owers 
of  resistance ;  it  must  submit,  and  en- 
deavor, by  the  means  placed  in  its  pow- 
er by  a  beneficent  Creator,  to  convert 
the  pain  into  a  pleasure,  the  grief  into 
glory.  Hence,  whatever  the  cause  of 
irritation  may  be,  the  process  is  invari- 
ably the  same. 

Sometimes  a  tiny  grain  of  sand  or  some 
similar  foreign  substance  slips,  in  a 
moment  of  carelessness,  through  the 
opening,  and  gets  between  the  mantle 
of  the  animal  and  the  shell,  proving 
soon  a  great  annoyance.  At  other  times 
some  enemy  of  the  poor,  helpless  shell- 
fish, goes  deliberately  to  work  to  de- 
stroy it :  he  fastens  himself  to  the  out- 
side, and  perforates  the  shell  until  he 
gets  within  reach  of  his  prey.  In  such 
cases,  the  animal  begins  immediately  to 
cover  the  intruding  grain  with  a  smooth 
coat  of  membrane  and  a  layer  of  nacre, 
or  to  plug  the  opening  in  Hke  manner 
with  the  same  substance,  in  order  to 
shut  out  the  intruder,  and  to  balk  him 
in  his  murderous  design.  These  accu- 
mulations grow  from  year  to  year,  and 
finally  form  pearls  adhering  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  shelL 

These  are,  however,  not  the  valuable 
pearls  of  conmierce,  which  are  always 
found  loose  in  the  interior  or  imbedded 
in  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal's  sub- 
stance. This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
here  the  source  of  irritation  has  not 
come  trom  without,  but  originated  in 
the  interior  of  the  shell  itself.  The 
cause  is  this :  the  animal  produces  an- 
nually a  number  of  eggs,  contained  each 
in  a  tiny  capsule  of  almost  microscopic 
size.  As  these  eggs  germinate  and  be- 
come diminutive  animals,  they  are 
thrown  out  by  the  mother,  to  become 
mussels  in  their  turn.  Every  now  and 
then,  however,  an  egg  proves  abortive, 
and  is  not  thrown  out  with  the  others, 
but  remains  behind  in  the  little  capsule, 
in  which  it  was  originally  contained. 
This  capsule,  forming  part  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  furnished  with  blood  and  sup- 


plies of  every  kind  by  the  latter,  is 
gradually  covered,  like  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  shell,  with  nacre,  and  thus 
forms  the  future  gem.  This  is  the  way 
they  are  made,  these  wondrous  beauties  I 
Well  may,  therefore.  Sir  Everard  Home 
exclaim :  "  If  I  can  prove  that  this,  the 
richest  jewel  in  a  monarch's  crown, 
which  cannot  be  imitated  by  any  art  of 
man  either  in  beauty  of  form  or  bril- 
liancy of  lustre,  is  the  abortive  egg  of 
an  oyster  enveloped  in  its  own  nacre, 
who  will  not  be  struck  with  wonder 
and  astonishment  ?  " 

All  pearls,  therefore,  have  in  the  cen- 
tre some  small  foreign  substance,  or  a 
tiny  cell,  which  is  surprising  by  its  ex- 
treme brightness  and  polish,  although 
but  just  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the 
original  egg.  If  a  pearl  be  split  and 
then  set  in  a  ring  with  the  divided  sur- 
face outwards,  as  is  often  done,  a  mag- 
nifying glass  will  reveal  to  us  this  cen- 
tral cell  quite  conspicuously,  in  the  form 
of  a  round  hole,  very  minute  it  may  be, 
but  well  defined,  and  showing  beyond 
any  doubt  where  the  ovum  has  been 
deposited.  Around  this  cell  an  addi- 
tional coat  of  nacre  is  laid  evenly  and 
smoothly  every  year,  and  thus  the  beau- 
tiful round  pearl  is  gradually  built  up. 
Occasionally  one  may  be  found  that  is 
pear-shaped,  and  these,  when  perfect, 
are  considered  the  most  valuable,  as 
they  are  in  great  demand  for  eardi'ops. 
This  shape  arises  ftx)m  the  little  foot  or 
pedicle  to  which  the  egg  is  attached, 
being  covered  with  nacre  as  well  as  the 
egg  itselfl 

The  great  beauty  of  pearls  consists  in 
their  perfection  of  form,  and  their  pe- 
culiar lustre,  which  man  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  give  to  artificial  pearls, 
except  in  rare  instances.  This  lustre 
arises  from  two  features  which  charac- 
terize these  precious  jewels  of  the  deep : 
their  transparency  and  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  their  surface.  For  pearls  are 
transparent,  as  can  easily  be  ascertained 
by  holding  a  split  pearl  to  a  candle, 
where,  by  interposing  a  colored  sub- 
stance or  light,  the  color  will  be  seen 
transmitted  through  the  pearl.  Now, 
as  the  central  cell  is  lined  with  a  highly 
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polished  coat  of  nacre,  and  the  aab- 
atance  of  the  pearl  itself  is  transparent, 
the  rays  of  light  easily  perrade  it,  and 
cause  that  peculiar  lustre  which  char- 
acterizes a  yalnable  pearl. 

This  lustre,  however,  is  heightened 
into  true  and  superb  opalescence  by 
the  delicately  grooved  em&ce  of  the 
pearl,  which,  Sir  David  Brewster  says, 
resembles  closely  the  fine  texture  of  the 
skin  at  the  top  of  an  infantas  finger,  or 
the  minute  corrugations  which  are  often 
seen  on  surfaces  covered  with  varnish  or 
oil-paint  In  other  words,  there  are,  be- 
neath the  immediate  polish  of  the  pearl, 
cert^  tiny  wavelets  and  dimples,  from 
which  the  light  is  reflected  in  subdued 
and  undulating  splendor.  From  the  fiat 
surface  of  the  lining  of  the  shell,  the  mo- 
ther-of-pearl, these  rays  of  light  diverge 
in  all  directions,  and  hence  shine  in 
rainbow  colors;  in  the  pearl,  on  the 
contrary,  on  account  of  its  spherical 
form,  the  varied  hues  are  all  blended 
into  a  white,  uniform  light,  which 
gives,  to  this  gem  its  unrivalled  beauty 
and  high  value  as  an  ornament. 

These  lustrous  and  beautiful  spheres 
are  the  coveted  ornament  of  all  men, 
and  immense  prices  are  paid  for  those 
of  perfect  form  and  largest  size.  Hence 
man^s  cupidity  and  ingenuity  have  been 
at  work,  from  time  immemorial,  to  imi- 
tate Nature's  handiwork,  and  to  produce 
artificial  pearls.  In  the  harems  of  the 
East,  and  in  the  ball-rooms  of  Europe, 
in  Chinese  homes  and  at  American  par- 
ties, pearls  have  ere  now  dazzled  the 
fashion,  that  never  lay  in  an  oyster-bed, 
as  bits  of  California  rock-crystal  have 
more  than  once  eclipsed  the  treasures 
of  Golconda.  The  result  of  such  labors 
has  rarely  been  satisfactory ;  with  the 
exception  of  certain  French  imitations, 
seen  at  last  year's  Exposition,  no  pearls 
have  ever  yet  been  produced  that  could 
not  readily  be  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  product  of  shellfish. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  near- 
est cognate  substance  is  bezoar,  a  con- 
cretion of  deep  olive-green  color,  found 
in  the  stomach  of  goats,  dogs,  cows,  and 
especially  camels.  The  Hindoos  gener- 
ally grind  it   into  yellow  paint,  but 


when  harder  parts  are  found,  they  fiidl 
speedily  into  the  hands  of  jewellerB, 
who  polish  and  thread  them,  and  then 
sell  tiiem  as  jewels.  Thus  it  is  from 
the  secretion  of  a  shellfish,  and  from 
the  stomach  of  lower  animals,  that  man 
gets  the  ornaments  he  most  values  for 
her  he  loves  best  and  for  him  he  wishes 
to  honor  most  I 

Already  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire  stories  were  afloat  in  the  great 
city,  of  Arab  tribes  living  near  the 
sandy  shoals  of  the  Red  Sea,  who  prac- 
tised the  art  of  making  artificial  peaiis. 
They  had  evidently  no  inkling  yet  of 
modem  ingenuity,  for,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  Roman  writers  of  the  time, 
these  innocent  children  of  the  desert 
went  yet  to  Nature  herself  for  aid  in 
their  enterprise,  and  made  the  oysters 
themselves  their  agents  in  fabricating 
artificial  pearls.  ApoUonius  tells  us 
how  they  allured  the  credulous  shell- 
fish from  their  cosy  bed  in  the  warm 
waters  below  to  the  surface,  by  pouring 
oil  on  the  waters,  to  make  them  smooth 
and  calm,  and  seizing  them  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face to  imbibe  the  genial  air,  thrust  a 
sharp  instrument  through  the  gaping 
valves  into  the  soft  body  of  the  animal. 
Then  they  threw  them  into  a  colander 
connected  with  a  pan  or  trough,  into 
which  the  exuding  juices  slowly  trickled 
in  the  form  of  round  pearly  drops.  The 
story  is,  of  course,  fabulous,  but  tends 
to  show  how  familiar  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing artificial  pearls  had  already  become 
to  the  mind  of  the  ancients.  The  Chi- 
nese— that  wonderful  people,  so  wise  as 
children,  so  ignorant  in  their  old  age- 
have  likewise  for  centuries  already  car- 
ried on  a  well-organized  system  of  man- 
ufacturing pearls  on  the  same  principle 
of  forced  mussel-labor.  They  claim  that 
this  invention  was  made  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  an  individual 
whose  memory  they  still  honor  annual- 
ly by  certain  ceremonial  acts  performed 
in  a  temple  specially  dedicated  to  his 
name. 

The  large  manufactories  of  artificial 
pearls,  which  now  exist  near  Canton 
and  at  Hutchefu,  near  Ningpo,  employ 
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Beyoal  thonsand  laborers  in  this  ex- 
traordinary business,  and  produce  eyery 
year  a  perfectly  enc/rmoos  quantity  of 
pearls.  The  process  is  briefly  this:  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May  the  ftill- 
grown  mussels  of  that  year  are  removed, 
one  by  one,  flrom  their  beds,  and  have 
small  moulds  or  forms  pushed  inside, 
which  are  to  serve  as  nuclei  for  new 
pearls.  A  piece  of  wire  or  a  few  metal 
beads  are  carefully  inserted  between  the 
mantle  of  the  animal  and  the  shell,  and 
there  these  foreign  bodies  are  left  em- 
bedded in  the  soft,  muscular  substance 
of  the  living  shellfish,  till  they  become 
completely  incrusted  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  nacre.  A  year  generally  suffices 
to  cover  them  with  a  thin  but  complete 
coat  of  mother-of-pearl;  but  at  times 
they  are  left  much  longer  undisturbed, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  thicker  incrustation 
of  greater  beauty. 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a 
peail-mussel  which  has  inside  the  shell 
a  number  of  little  josses  made  of  bell- 
metal  and  completely  covered  and  coat- 
ed with  nacre. 

The  beads  so  procured  have  a  very 
handsome  appearance  and  considerable 
lustre,  but  they  are  almost  always  mis- 
shapen, following  the  rough  outline  of 
the  artifidal  kernel,  and  hence  they  can 
be  sold  only  for  opaque  settings  or  for 
embroidery,  when  the  imperfect  side  is 
concealed.  The  principal  object  of 
these  factories  is  to  produce  the  small 
idols  with  which  the  Chinese  adorn 
their  caps.  These  are  produced  by  lit- 
tle tin  moulds  of  st^'eotyped  shape, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  mollusk, 
and  soon  becoming  covered  with  an 
extremely  thin  layer  of  nacre,  appear 
entirely  formed  of  the  lustrous  sub- 
stance of  which  pearls  are  made.  The 
deception  is  all  the  greater  as  the  nacre, 
though  infinitely  thin,  still  forms  a  com- 
plete and  unbroken  coat  of  exquisite 
smoothness,  which  cannot  easily  be  re- 
moved by  force,  and  hence  is  very  du- 
rable. 

In  Europe,  it  was  Limueus,  the  great 
botanist,  who  first  broached  the  idea  of 
producing  genuine  pearls  by  a  similar 
method,  and  offered,  in  1761,  to  sell  the 


secret  to  the  Swedish  Gh>vemment  for  a 
modest  sum.  The  country  was,  how- 
ever, too  poor  to  purchase  the  discov- 
ery, which  thereupon  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Gottenburg. 
When  his  heirs  a  few  years  later  offered 
the  secret,  careAiUy  sealed  up  in  the 
original  paper,  for  sale,  it  had  already 
become  known  through  the  publications 
of  the  great  savant  himself,  and  all  the 
world  was  aware  that  the  pearl  was  the 
result  of  an  injury  inflicted  on  the  body 
or  the  shell  of  a  mollusk.  Linnaus 
had,  himself^  in  his  collection,  several 
genuine  pearls,  the  forced  production 
of  fresh-water  pearl-mnsseb. 

The  Venetians  had  long  before  made 
pearls  in  their  &moufl  glass-factories. 
They  took  hollow  glass^beads  and  in- 
jected them  with  various  tinted  var- 
nishes, into  the  composition  of  which 
certain  mercurial  preparations  entered 
largely.  This  manu&cture  was  soon 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
and  led  to  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
honesty  of  the  Great  Republic :  a  law 
was  passed  by  the  Senate,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  forbidding 
the  sale  of  these  admirable  imitations, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  fraudulent 
to  make  or  sell  beads  which  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  genuine  oriental 
pearls  I  The  island  of  Murano,  which 
was  the  original  seat  of  this  manufac- 
ture, has  continued  until  now  the  prin- 
cipal locality  for  the  production  of  these 
artificial  or  seed-pearls,  and  their  sale  is 
no  longer  hampered  by  republican  regu- 
lations. 

The  city  of  Home  boasts  of  equal  suc- 
cess, but  achieves  it  by  very  different 
means.  Here  glass  is  not  so  easily  ob- 
tained, and  hence  beads  of  alabaster  are 
carefully  turned  to  a  perfect  sphere,  and 
then  covered  with  a  cement,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  finely-ground  mother-of- 
pearL  They  do  not  pretend  to  com- 
pete with  genuine  pearls,  but  are  an  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  ornament,  and  prove 
their  popularity  by  never  going  out  of 
fashion. 

The  French,  whose  brass  jewels  now 
defy  detection,  have  in  the  imitation  of 
pearls  also  proved  themselves  infinitely 
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superior  to  all  competitors.  A  few  spe- 
cimens of  their  artificial  productions, 
exhibited  at  the  Exposition  of  1867, 
could  neither  in  lustre  nor  in  water  and 
color  be  distinguished  from  oriental 
pearls,  even  when  the  genuine  and  the 
sham  were  laid  side  by  side.  There  is 
but  one  way  by  which  they  may  be  dis- 
coyered:  this  is  their  specific  weight 
— they  are  much  lighter  than  the  real 
pearls. 

The  invention  of  their  composition 
was,  like  so  many  inventions  of  this 
kind,  due  to  what  is  termed  an  accident 
A  rosary-maker,  in  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  walking  in  the  garden  of  his 
country-house,  near  Paris,  when  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  silvery 
lustre  on  a  basin  of  water.  He  inquired 
the  cause,  and  found  that  a  number  of 
bleaks — a  small  white  fish  of  that  region 
— had  been  crushed  in  the  water ;  far- 
ther examination  convinced  him  that 
the  lustrous  sheen  was  produced  by 
countless  scales  of  the  little  animals. 
This  suggested  to  his  inventive  mind 
the  idea  of  using  the  scales  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  pearls ;  but  at 
first  they  decayed  too  quickly  to  be  of 
any  use.  Long  reflection  led  him  at 
last  to  the  happy  thought  of  throwing 
the  scales  into  a  strong  alkaline  solu- 
tion, and,  lo,  the  danger  was  removed  I 
Now  there  exist  large  factories  where 
this  substance  is  made.  Enormous  quan- 
tities of  the  fish,  which  fortunately 
abounds  in  the  small  tributaries  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Mame,  are  caught,  and 
the  scales  scraped  off,  well  washed  in 
water,  and  then  compressed  between 
folds  of  fine  linen.  The  fiuid  which 
trickles  from  them  is  repeatedly  filtered 
until  it  acquires  the  necessary  degree  of 
purity,  and  then  mixed  with  some  al- 
kaline solution,  to  prevent  the  animal- 
matter  that  remains  from  decaying. 
This  is  the  famous  Essence  d'Orient, 
and  it  takes  from  seventeen  to  eighteen 
thousand  fish  to  make  one  pound  of  the 
pure  essence. 

At  the  same  time  glass-beads  are 
blown  with  special  care  so  as  to  pro- 
duce perfect  spheres,  and  into  these  the 
costly  essence,  mixed  with  some  isin- 


glass, is  gently  blown  by  means  of  a 
blow-pipe.  As  if  by  a  magic  touch,  the 
glass-bead  is  instantly  changed  into  a 
lustrous  peaiL  They  are  then  steeped 
in  alcohol,  dried  over  a  hot  plate,  fill- 
ed with  wax  or  cement  to  give  them 
weight,  and  finally  exposed  to  various 
frmies,  which  constitute  the  secret  of 
the  manu&cture. 

With  all  this  labor  and  ingenuity  a 
pearl  is  produced — a  sham.  We  i»«fer 
the  worlnnanship  of  Nature  in  the  wing- 
shelled  pearl-bc»rer,  the  atmda  ma/rgor 
rUtferii^  a  mussel  as  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  eccentricity  of  shape  as  for 
the  pearls  which  it  contains.  It  is  now 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  trop- 
ics, though  in  ancient  times  it  seems  to 
have  been  found  in  northern  seas  also. 
Its  rivals  are  a  mya,  which  abounds  on 
the  shores  of  almost  all  seas,  and  a  unio, 
the  British  pearl-bearing  mussel,  found 
in  rivers  and  small  sheets  of  water. 
These  modest  moUusks,  impretending 
in  appearance,  but  fall  of  precious  gems 
within,  produce  the  pearl  which  from 
time  immemorial  man  has  valued  among 
the  most  precious  gems ;  for  there  are 
few  things  so  immortal  as  good  taste. 
Even  the  inferior  pearls  have  their 
mysterious  value  in  the  eyes  of  many. 
The  imperfect  or  discolored  pearls  are 
ground  up,  or  dissolved  and  used  as 
medicine  in  Eastern  lands.  They  call 
the  x)owder  Majoon ;  it  is  an  electuary, 
and  myriads  of  smiall  seed-pearls  are 
ground  to  impalpable  powder  in  order 
to  make  the  costly  dose.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  for  the 
simple  lime  from  the  inside  of  the  shell 
would  be  in  every  respect  as  white  and 
as  good,*and  conmion  magnesia  would 
have  precisely  the  same  effect.  But  if 
some  old  Emir  or  rich  Bouse  is  desirous 
to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  something 
which  he  hopes  wiU  do  his  poor  old 
body  good — why  should  he  not  be  al- 
lowed it  to  do  so  f  Have  not  his  bet- 
ters swallowed  every  thing  horn,  pure 
gold  to  toads*  brains,  from  tarwater  to 
the  filings  of  a  murderer's  irons  t 

The  finer  pearls,  which  are  not  sold 
on  the  spot  to  agents  from  abroad,  are 
sent  to  Europe,  and  of  these  the  most 
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TAhiable  find  their  way,  in  the  coarse 
of  trade,  very  quickly,  to  London  and 
Paris,  where  enormous  prices  are  paid 
for  fine  specimens.  This  mania  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  of  recent  date,  for 
antiquity  has  its  lessons  in  this  respect 
also.  We  all  know  how  Julius  Caesar, 
when  he  was  in  love  with  the  mother 
of  Marcus  Brutus,  gave  her  a  pearl 
worth  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
oar  money ;  and  how  Marc  Antony  drank 
one,  dissolved  in  vinegar,  which  cost 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars ; 
whilst  Olodius,  the  glutton,  swallowed 
one  worth  forty  thousand.  The  exam- 
ple of  Cleopatra  found  an  imitator  even 
in  sober  England.  Sir  Thomas  Gres- 
ham,  not  otherwise  fieunous  for  acts  of 
folly,  still  so  mistook  the  meaning  of 
loyalty  that  he  ground  a  pearl,  which 
had  cost  him  fifteen  thousand  pounds, 
into  a  cup  of  wine,  in  order  thus  fitly 
to  drink  the  health  of  his  great  Queen ! 
This  plagiarist  again  had  many  rivals 
in  the  mad  courtiers  of  Louis  XIY., 
who,  in  their  insane  extravagance,  were 
wont  to  pulverize  their  diamonds,  and 
occasionally  used  the  powder  to  dry 
the  ink  of  letters  which  they  sent  to 
their  beloved  ones.  Is  diamond-powder 
in  the  hair  much  worse  ? 

The  largest  pearl  on  record  is  prob- 
ably one  bought  by  that  most  romantic 
of  all  travellers  and  dealers  in  precious 
gems,  Tavernier,  at  Catifa,  in  Arabia, 
where  a  pearl-fishery  existed  already  in 
the  days  of  Pliny.  It  is  said— for  the 
pearl  is  unknown  to  our  day — to  have 
been  pear-shaped,  perfect  in  all  respects, 
and  nearly  three  inches  long ;  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Shah  of  Persia  the 
enormous  sum  of  a  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  x>ounds  for  the  gem. 

Mr.  Hope's  pearl,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  tiie  finest  now  known,  is  two 
inches  long  and  four  inches  round;  it 
weighs  eighteen  himdred  grains,  and, 
like  all  such  rarities,  is  of  such  enor- 
mous and  uncertain  value,  that  no  one 
would  buy  it  at  a  market  price.  The 
most  beautiM  collection  of  pearls  be- 
longs, however,  to  the  Dowager  Em- 
press of  Russia.  Her  husband  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  her,  and  as  he  shared, 


with  other  fimcies,  also  that  for  fine 
pearls  with  her,  he  sought  for  them  all 
over  the  world.  They  had  to  fulfil  two 
conditions  rarely  to  be  met  with :  they 
must  be  perfect  spheres,  and  they  must 
be  virgin  pearls;  for  he  would  buy 
none  that  had  been  worn  by  others. 
After  twenty-five  years'  search,*  he  at 
last  succeeded  in  presenting  his  Em- 
press with  a  necklace  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen  before. 

As  this  admiration  for  fine  pearls  has 
been  the  common  weakness  of  man  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  their  playing  a  prominent 
part  in  religious  writings.  The  Talmud 
has  a  pretty  story,  teaching  us  that 
those  who  believed  in  it,  esteemed  but 
one  object  in  nature  of  higher  value 
than  pearls.  When  Abraham  approach- 
ed Egypt,  the  book  tells  us,  he  locked 
Sara  in  a  chest  that  none  might  behold 
her  dangeroiis  beauty.  But  when  he 
was  come  to  the  place  of  paying  custom, 
the  officer  said :  "  Pay  custom  I "  And 
he  said :  "  I  will  pay  the  custom."  They 
said  to  him:  "Thou  carriest  clothes." 
And  he  said ;  "  I  will  pay  for  clothes." 
Then  they  said  to  him :  "  Thou  carriest 
gold."  And  he  answered  them :  "  I  will 
pay  for  gold."  On  this  they  fUrther 
said:  "Surely  thou  bearest  the  fine 
silk."  He  replied :  "  I  will  pay  custom 
for  the  finest  silk."  Then  they  said : 
"Surely  it  must  be  pearls  that  thou 
takest  with  thee."  And  he  only  an- 
swered :  "  I  will  pay  for  pearls."  See- 
ing that  they  could  name  nothing  of 
value  for  which  the  patriarch  was  not 
willing  to  pay  custom,  they  said :  "  It 
cannot  be  but  thou  open  the  box  and 
let  us  see  what  is  within!"  So  they 
opened  the  box,  and  the  whole  land  of 
Egypt  was  illumined  by  the  lustre  of 
Saro's  beauty^  far  exceeding  even  that 
of  pearls! 

Hence  pearls  are  repeatedly  used  in 
Holy  Writ  also  for  the  most  solemn  com- 
parisons, and  to  denote  the  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment wisdom  is  praised  as  above  pearls, 
and  in  the  New  Testament  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  compared  to  a  pearl  of 
great  price,  which,  when  a  merchant 
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had  found  it,  he  went  and  sold  all  that  by  finding  some  of  their  precious  gems 

he  had,  and  bought  it    Even  the  New  turning  of  a  sickly  color,  and  crumbling 

Jerusalem  was    revealed  to  St  John  into  dust    It  is  but  a  few  years  since 

under  the  figure  of  an  edifice   with  the  orownrjeweller  of  France  solemnly 

twelve   doors,  each   of  which  was  a  applied  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 

single  pearL  a  remedy  against  this  disease,  caused 

And  this  precious  gem,  fit  to  adorn  probably  by  the  decomposition  of  the 

an  emperor's  crown,  and  to  heighten  membranes  which  fi:>im   part   of  the 

the  beauty  of  the  fairest  of  maidens,  peail,  and  are  after  all  liable  to  decay 

this  pearl  of  great  price,  perfect  in  form  and  corruption,  like  all  animal-matter, 

and  beauteous  in  lustre,  this  jewel  of  by  contact  with  the  air.    There  was  no 

the  deep,  sought  for  at  the  peril  of  answer  given,  but  ike  advice  to  preserve 

human  life,  and  paid  for  with  the  bread  l^e  precious  gems,  as  much  as  possible, 

of  ten  tiiousands— it  sickens  and  dies  finom  tiieinfiuences  of  light  and  air;  and 

and  vanishes  in  a  day.    Every  now  and  the  Crown  of  France  has  since  lost  some 

then  we  hear  of  a  noble  family,  which  of  its  most  highly-prized  jewels.    ^  Be- 

prided  itself  on  the  possession  of  mag-  hold,  all   is  vanity  and  vexation  of 

nificent  ancestral  pearls,  panic-stricken  spirit  1  ^ 


MY   LOVE   AND   I. 

Mt  Love  tailed  over  the  summer  seas, 

—Sing  heigho,  the  wind  is  weary  I — 
My  Love  sailed  over  the  summer  seas, 
And  his  sails  swelled  white  in  the  favoring  breeze ; 
— ^Ah  me  1  but  my  days  are  dreary  t 

Swift  fled  the  ship  through  the  dancing  feam, 
— Sing  heigho,  the  wind  is  weaiy  I— 

Swift  fied  the  ship  through  the  dancing  foam, 

And  Sorrow  and  I  were  left  at  home ; 
— ^Ah  me  I  but  my  days  are  dreary ! 

A  little  brown  bird  came  flying  fast, 

—Sing  heigho,  the  wind  is  weaiy  I — 
A  little  brown  bird  came  flying  fest, 
And  perched  on  the  top  of  the  tall  foremast ; 
— Ah  me  I  but  my  days  are  dreary  I 

My  Love  shot  the  little  brown  bird  through  the  heart, 

— Sinff  heigho,  the  wind  is  weary ! — 
"Mj  Love  shot  me  little  brown  bird  through  the  heart, 
(The  surer  the  death,  the  shorter  the  smart ;) 
— Ah  me !  but  my  days  are  dreary  I 

How  should  he  know  Hwas  this  Heart  of  mine, 

—Sing  heigho,  the  wind  is  weary  1 — 
How  should  he  know  'twas  this  Heart  of  mine, 
That  had  followed  him  over  the  flerce,  sharp  brine  f 
— Ah  me  I  but  my  days  are  dreary  I 

Dear  my  Love,  it  was  better  so, 

—■Sing  heigho,  tiie  wind  is  weary ! — 

For  you  had  the  pleasure  and  I  the  woe, 

And  I  only  pray  you  may  never  know 
That  all  my  days  are  dreary  I 
So  drc»ryl 
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AMERICAK  TRAITS  AS  SEEN  FROM  ABROAD. 


**  Thbrb,  I  tbouglit,  in  America,  Ifos  natoro  sleeping,  over-growing,  almost  conscious,  too  much  by 
half  tor  man  in  the  picture,  and  so  giving  a  certain  trUtesUt  like  the  rank  vegetation  of  swamps  and 
Ibnsts  seen  at  ni^t,  steeped  in  dcfws  and  ndns,  which  it  lores ;  and  on  it  man  seems  not  able  to  make 
much  impression.  There,  in  that  great  sloven  continent,  in  high  Allegliany  pastures,  in  the  sea-wide^ 
sky-fikirtcd  prairie,  still  sleeps  and  murmurs  and  hides  the  great  mother,  long  since  driven  away  from 
tlie  trim  hedge-rows  and  over*caltivated  garden  of  England. 

**•  The  power  of  machinery  in  <}reat  Britain,  in  mills,  has  been  computed  to  be  equal  to  six  hundred 
million  men,  one  man  being  able,  by  the  aid  of  steam,  to  do  the  work  which  required  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  to  accomplish  fifty  years  ago.'*  Exebsok. 


Of  all  this  wealth  of  nature  the 
Americans  are  the  possessors;  of  all 
the  powers  of  steam,  and  of  all  their 
applications,  l^e  Americans  are  also  the 
masters. 

Now,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
race  has  arriyed  at  such  perfect  man- 
agement of  mechanical  forces  that  every 
thing  can  be  accomplished  almost  with- 
out human  labor,  it  falls  heir  to  a  hid- 
den hoard  of  boundless  treasures,  a  con- 
tinent ftiU  of  gold  and  silver,  food  and 
dothing,  Aiel  and  usefiil  metals  I  Hav- 
ing such  a  wonderM  supply  of  the  raw 
materials  of  existence,  you  could  have 
been  very  comfortable  without  machin- 
ery ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  such 
machinery,  you  could  have  made  your- 
selves happy  and  respected  in  a  desert 

Behold  t  you  find  yourselves  starting 
wil^  two  outfits,  each  of  a  value  not 
dreamed  of  hitherto;  the  gifts  of  nature 
and  of  science,  the  real  and  the  personal 
estate  of  mantdnd.  The  bridegroom  and 
the  bride,  heirs  of  all  the  earth,  meet  in 
the  new  world  and  are  married.  The 
world's  romance  culminates  in  your 
place  and  your  time. 

No  one  will  deny  the  existence  of  this 
golden  glow  in  the  West,  but  as  to  how 
much  of  the  splendor  is  enjoyable  now, 
and  how  much  is  only  the  looming  of 
something  still  below  the  horizon^  opin- 
ions must  differ,  even  among  Americans 
at  home :  much  more  among  observers 
from  abroad.  Are  the  Yankees  versatile, 
or  are  they  volatile  ?  Is  their  prevailing 
trait  of  insouciance  a  foolish  carelessness, 
or  a  happy  freedom  from  care?     Are 


their  ways  impudent,  or  only  indepen- 
dent ?  Each  takes  care  of  himself,  and 
does  it,  as  a  rule,  successfully  and  pleas- 
antly :  is  this  enlightened  freedom,  or  is 
it  rude  barbarism?  l^ch  is,  usually, 
richer  every  year  than  he  was  the  year 
before:  is  this  thrift,  or  is  it  greed? 
He  has  always,  luckily,  a  home;  the 
only  misfortune  is  that  he  always  has 
several  homes  in  his  lifetime.  Socially 
America  seems  to  me  the  gayest  and 
happiest  community  the  sun  shines  on ; 
to  you,  perhaps,  it  is  a  dreadful  mud- 
dle of  incongruous  elements  all  levelled 
downward. 

How  will  the  America  of  1868  look 
to  the  observer  of  1968  ?  We  may  get 
some  idea  by  noting  how  it  looks  now, 
to  outside  observers.  The  distance  of 
space  supplies  in  some  degree  the  cool- 
ness and  clearness  that  distance  of  time 
will  give  to  the  future  historian. 

It  is  only  with  English  fellow-travel- 
lers that  the  American  tourist  can  have 
much  intelligent  intercourse  on  national 
topics.  The  true  foreigner  (not  count- 
ing any  English  speakers  as  such)  is 
very  polite  and  assiduous  in  showing 
any  thing  admirable  in  his  own  country, 
but  very  deficient  in  any  intelligent  cu- 
riosity respecting  ours.  In  fact,  he  is 
apt  to  labor  under  an  unlucky  confusion 
of  ideas  as  to  any  material  distinction 
between  North  America  and  South 
America.  An  Italian  innkeeper  said  to 
me  that  he  had  heard  that  New  York 
was  a  very  fine  place, — ^whereupon  my 
opinion  of  his  intelligence  rose  rapidly, 
— ^^  New  York,  and  also  Rio  Janeiro," 
he  added, — ^whereupon  my  admiration 
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dropped  to  zero  again.*  Even  with  the 
more  intelligent  classes  of  foreigners, 
probably  by  reason  of  the  toil  of  trans- 
lations, or  of  the  &LCt  that  such  has  had 
the  barrier  of  a  translation  between  him 
and  all  knowledge  of  the  other's  affidrs, 
we  talk  as  an  effort,  and  listen  as  to  an 
essay — appear  as  an  exhibition  and  ob- 
serve as  a  spectator.  The  mass  of  con- 
tinental Europeans  seem  to  regard 
America  as  a  distant  land  to  which 
many  of  their  countrymen  have  gone, 
and  whence  they  never  come  back  ex- 
cept as  visitors ;  for  it  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, an  American  trait,  that  every  adopt- 
ed citizen  strongly  disclaims  the  idea 
of  living  in  any  other  country  after  hav- 
ing once  fairly  made  the  acquaintance 
of  ours.  A  bourne  from  whence  no 
traveller  returns,  cannot  be  a  very  cheer- 
ful aspect  to  present. 

But  the  English  are  not  foreigners. 
We  Anglo-Saxons  are  all  English,  though 
not  all  Americans.  We  own  England 
in  conmion ;  all  the  inmiaterial  and  im- 
mortal part,  by  right  of  inheritance  and 
possession.  It  is  only  the  poor  material 
portion  from  which  we  Americans  can 
be  excluded.  All  things  England  has 
done,  unless  within  a  short  century  or 
so,  were  done  by  our  ancestors  as  well 
as  by  those  of  this  generation  of  Eng- 
lishmen. And  all  things  she  has  said, 
written,  and  invented  up  to  this  day,  are 
ours,  whether  honestly  come  by  or  not. 
The  English  one  meets  abroad  recognize 
this  close  intemationality.  The  tra- 
ditional stiff  and  surly  Briton  would  be 
a  curiosity  now  on  the  continent  We 
know  that  he  still  exists,  for  we  occa- 
sionally hear  growls,  in  his  very  voice, 
from  Garlyle  and  the  like,  who  continue 
to  regard  ours  as  the  Reuben  among  the 
nations ;  *'  unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt 
not  exceL''  They  represent  the  England 
by  which  our  rq>ublic  was  borne  and 
weaned — always  grievous  operations. 
That  England  was  our  mother-country ; 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  while  human 
children  come  into  the  world  sure  of 
affection  and  even  partiality  from  one 
if  not  two  persons  of  their  kind,  young 

*  There  is  eome  Italian  emigration  to  Bio. 


nations  (though  they  must  have  infancy 
and  childhood)  have  no  natural  friends 
and  protectors,  no  apologists  for  the 
inevitable  Mlures  and  follies  of  imma- 
turity. The  family  of  nations  cannot 
be  classed  among  the  mftmm^la,  Each 
member  is  brought  forth  alive,  but  is 
at  once  disowned — a  foundling,  never  a 
fondling — ^thrust  forth  to  make  its  own 
way,  earning  jibes  and  jeers  in  place  of 
encouragement,  and  only  beginning  to 
be  respected  when  it  learns  to  return 
injuries  in  kind. 

Well!  the  United  States  must  have 
graduated  in  this  hard  school,  for,  since 
our  war,  we  American  travellers  experi- 
ence only  the  most  complimentary  greet- 
ing, fh)m  all  we  meet ;  and  it  looks  more 
as  if  our  enemies  were  trying  to  spoil  us 
by  flattery,  since  they  have  failed  to  in- 
jure us  by  abuse.  It  is  like  the  fabkd 
rivalry  of  the  Wind  and  the  Bun,  in 
trying  to  deprive  the  traveller  of  his 
doak. 

English  travellers  are  the  most  cordial 
of  all  those  we  encounter.  They  wait 
for  no  introduction  before  entering  into 
conversation  with  Americans,  whatever 
may  be  their  practice  regarding  their 
brother  Britons.  They  apxH*ove  of  nearly 
every  thing  American.  They  praise  our 
railway  system.  Their  roads  are  bank- 
rupt, or  drifting  that  way,  principally 
by  reason  of  incredible  extravagance  in 
first  cost.  If  our  roads  had  been  built 
in  such  a  fashion,  they  would  scarcdy 
have  reached  west  of  the  seaboard  States 
by  this  time.  Cheap  construction  in 
America  has  spread  railroads  wherever 
they  were  needed.  Few  trains,  well 
loaded,  run  at  low  speed  and  good 
prices,  show  a  result  which  contrasts 
finely  with  that  of  the  English  system 
of  roads  in  the  eyes  of  thdr  unhappy 
shareholders.  They  praise  our  long, 
wide,  and  light  passenger-cars,  wherein, 
though  all  are  in  one  compartment,  each 
can  have  really  more  privacy  than  in  the 
divided  foreign  cars,  unless  in  the  latter 
he  secures  a  whole  compartment  to  him- 
self and  his  party.  In  publicity  there 
is  protection  for  each,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  difference  in  the  style  of 
carriages  partly  explains  the  fact  that  it 
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is  easier  for  a  lady  to  travel  alone  and 
unprotected  in  America  tlian  in  Europe. 
In  England,  evea  gentlemen  have  found 
to  tbeir  cost  that  it  is  at  the  peril  of  their 
money  and  their  reputation  if  they  al* 
low  themselves  to  be  shut  into  carriages 
with  unknown  females,  without  any 
witness  to  disprove  unfounded  charges. 
And,  a  few  years  ago,  London  was  shock- 
ed by  a  cold-blooded  murder  and  rob- 
bery committed  by  a  villain  who  found 
his  victim  alone  with  him  in  one  of  these 
separate  compartments.* 

They  praise  our  "  coupon  tickets  "  for 
passengers  and  our  *'  checks  '^  for  bag- 
gage. 

They  praise  our  steamboats  with  their 
spacious  deck-cabins.  The  highest  re- 
commendation they  can  bestow  on  a 
couple  of  new  steamers  just  put  on  the 
Rhine  between  Mayence  and  Cologne  is, 
"  They  are  quite  like  American  boats." 
They  especially  ridicule  the  English 
backwardness  in  the  little  matter  of 
en^ne-signals — ^the  word  being  passed, 
in  all  their  small  steamers,  by  the  voice, 
the  captain  shouting  to  a  boy,  who 
shouts  to  the  engineer. 

They  praise  our  fighting  on  land  and 
on  sea,  and  our  quick  disarmament  when 
the  war  was  done.  They  praise  our 
finances  and  our  financial  principles  and 
prospects.  They  may  have  a  sly  laugh 
among  themselves  at  our  selecting  the 
non-interest-bearing  debt  as  the  first  to 
pay  off;  but  it  is  a  vagary  which  puts 
money  in  their  purses,  as  it  is  the  gold-in* 
terest  bonds  they  hold  and  wish  to  keep. 

They  praise  our  ylujhts,  our  monitors, 
our  sewing  and  reaping  machines,  our 
school  system,  our  hotels,  where  one 
unvaried  charge  covers  a  day's  enter- 
tainment, and  there  is  no  question  of 
each  item  of  lodging,  board,  light,  ser- 
vice, &c., — a  great  saving  of  temper  and 
clerk-hire. 


«  The  ftradamontal  difference  betveen  the  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  styles  of  car-building  Ss,  that  our 
car-bodies  rest  on  two  sejiarate  and  independent 
oentro*bearing  '*  tracks,"  of  fbur,  six,  or  eight  wheels 
each,  wliile  the  foreign  cats  are  set  directly  on  their 
foor  wheels,  like  a  wagon.  Our  cars  would  float  un- 
shaken over  their  fine  smooth  roads,  while  theirs 
would  soon  jolt  to  pieces  on  our  reugh  cheap  strno- 
tures. 


The  most  characteristic  thing  about 
all  this  is,  that  our  Mends  the  English 
select  as  topics  the  points  wherein  they 
can  praise  us,  and  quite  slur  over  or 
ignore  those  wherein  they  could  not. 
They  are  never  tired  of  asldng  us  all  we 
can  tell  about  our  native  land,  and  some- 
times put  us  quite  to  the  blush  by  in- 
quiring concerning  things  we  ought  to 
know  of,  but  do  not.  And  then  they 
pay  us  the  highest  compliment  in  their 
power  by  confounding  us  with  them- 
selves. A  cheery  John  Bull  voice  asked, 
at  a  chance  meeting  in  Switzerland, 
"More  English?"  "Americans,"  we 
answered.  "All  the  same,"  was  the 
stranger^s  pleasant  rejoinder. 

These  same  English  are  conspicuously 
deprecatory  in  speaking  of  the  present 
aspects  and  prospects  of  their  own  coun- 
try. One  has  to  imagine  who  are  the 
supporters  of  the  Reform  Bill,  for  one 
rarely  or  never  meets  them.  As  it  is 
middle-class  people  with  whom  we  nat- 
urally fall  in,  not  members  of  the  no- 
bility nor  of  the  working  classes,  we  are 
led  to  suspect  that  the  movement  (in- 
stituted as  it  was  by  a  Tory  govern- 
ment) is  at  the  expense  and  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  middle  class.  Rough- 
ly stated,  it  may  be  somewhat  thus :  the 
House  of  Conmions  is  the  real  govern- 
ing power  in  England;  the  middle 
classes  are  the  source  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  to  add  to  the  number  of 
electors  tends  to  dilute  or  dissipate  the 
overweening  power  thus  resting  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  And  whether  the  new 
voters  vote  conservatively  or  not,  the 
conservative  majority  is  secured  by  cre- 
ating a  division  in  the  ranks  which  were 
becoming  too  strongly  liberal 

A  more  probable  supposition,  how- 
ever, is,  that  we  are  looking  too  deep  to 
penetrate  motives  really  very  shallow — 
nothing  more  than  a  successful  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  minority  to  take  the 
wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  liberal 
party. 

"We  are  no  more  a  monarchy,  you 
know,  than  you  are,  except  in  name," 
the  English  are  fond  of  Ba3ring.  But 
whether  it  is  said  more  in  pride  or  in 
regret,  it  is  difficult  always  to  decide. 
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The  Fenian  troubles,  the  Hyde  Park 
riots,  the  Sheffield  outrages,  are  classed 
with  the  diminution  of  British  influence 
abroad  as  symptoms  of  decay,  and  ad- 
duced with  no  little  bitterness  as  illus- 
trations of  the  painftil  though  flattering 
suggestion  that  America  is  the  waxing 
and  England  ihe  waning  power  of  the 
world.  In  vain  do  you  urge  that  there 
is  great  glory  to  their  free  institutions, 
in  the  fact  that  when  the  people  think 
they  have  a  right  to  go  into  ilie  parks, 
the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Conmions  com- 
bined dare  not  try  to  keep  them  out ; 
and  Auther  try  to  show  that  the  other 
irregularities  are  mere  crimes,  fully  put 
down,  and  therefore  signs  of  strength 
rather  than  weakness ;  and,  farther,  ar- 
gue that,  as  to  foreign  influence,  the  peo- 
ple are  happiest  under  that  government 
that  has  least  of  it.  They  shake  their 
heads— point  to  the  fiict  that  the  fran- 
chise is  extended  to  some  of  the  very 
men  responsible  for  the  violent  demon- 
strations— mourn  the  good  old  days 
when  England  dictated  the  honorable 
and  unselfish  arrangements  that  follow- 
ed Waterloo,  and  point  with  regret  to 
the  absorption  of  German  States  and 
Free  Cities,  the  almost  ruin  of  poor  lit- 
tle Denmark,  their  ally,  and  the  huge 
growth  of  France  and  Prussia ;  finding 
only  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the 
two  latter  balance  each  other,  and  so 
form,  each  against  l^e  other,  a  safe- 
guard for  Great  Britain. 

Let  those  mourn  that  will,  and  let 
those  laugh  that  win.  The  love  of 
martial  glory  and  national  prestige  have 
never  been  American  Jfiulings,  and  long 
may  it  remain  an  American  trait  to  view 
them  with  distrust.  Mountain-peaks 
are  good  for  castle-builders,  and  heroic 
eras  are  rich  fields  for  historians.  But 
happy  are  the  common  people  in  lands 
that  lie  level  and  in  times  wherein  the 
historian  and  romance-writer  are  at  a 
loss  to  find  material  for  their  work. 
The  absence  of  news  firom  America  more 
than  enough  to  make  the  shortest  of 
paragraphs  in  the  Times  and  GaUgnani, 
is  a  continual  disappointment  to  the 
traveller  in  these  days.  But "'  no  news 
is  good  news"  for  us.    Let  us  hope  to 


continue  to  be  a  newsless  land.  We 
have  been  fUmishing  quite  too  muiy 
thrilling  paragnq>hs  of  late  years. 

There  is  a  question  which  strangen 
are  fond  of  asking,  which  suggests  a  fear 
that  these  moderate  hopes  are  not  well- 
founded.  It  is,  "  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  Mexico?"  There  will  be 
only  too  much  of  interest  from  our  side 
of  the  water  if  we  are  to  become  the 
inheritors  of  the  debts  and  discnrders, 
the  home  and  foreign  quarrels,  of  that 
wretched  tropical  climate  and  people. 
Heaven  grant  that  this  new  complica- 
tion is  not  so  imminent  as  from  this  (Eu- 
ropean) side  it  seems  to  be ! 

**  Paris  is  a  kind  of  large,  exagge- 
rated, inferior  New  York." 

So  said  to  me  an  Englishman  in  Paris 
during  the  summer  of  1867.  He  is  a 
man  of  wit,  sense,  and  taste,  who  had 
lived  in  both  cities,  and  who  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about,  and  meant 
what  he  said. 

My  only  disagreement  with  his  es- 
timate would  be  that  he  did  too  much 
honor  to  Paris.  For  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
male  and  female,  no  continental  city 
can  compare  with  New  York  or  several 
of  her  sister-cities  on  your  side  of  the 
water.  Where  young  girls  are  treated 
as  they  are  in  America,  the  innocent 
gayety  they  naturally  make  is  character- 
istic of  society.  The  absence  of  inno- 
cent gayety  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  Paris. 

It  does  not  lessen  the  gayety  of  a  city 
or  country  that  its  gentlemen  should  be 
men  of  afi&drs.  No  wise  housewife  likes 
an  establishment  where  the  "  men-kind  ^ 
are  too  mudi  at  home.  Absence  is 
wholesome,  and  variety  is  the  spice  of 
domestic  life.  Idleness  means  ennui, 
and  that  is  incompatible  with  enjoy- 
ment. Business,  when  made  a  8ubje(^ 
not  a  master,  is  the  happiest  as  well  as 
tiie  most  respectable  position  for  all 
men.  (Even  study  must  be  made  a 
business.)  The  ideal  American  is  he 
who  is  ftdl  of  business  in  business  hours 
and  places,  and  full  of  pleasure  at  home 
or  abroad  with  his  family.  New  York 
is  the  busiest  and  gayest  city  in  the 
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world.  Wall-street  is  the  gayest  street 
in  New  York,  and  Fifth  ayenne  the  next 

Hence  it  arises  that  the  Americans 
are  the  sunniest  of  traydlers  here  in  Eu- 
rope. The  English  ei^oy  enough  in 
their  way.  *'  11$  f^amumimt  trutement^ 
seilan  la  eoutume  de  lewrpay^  chronicles 
old  Froissart,  and  so  they  do  to  tills  day. 
That  is,  they  are  sufficiently  happy  with- 
out smiles  or  laughter.  The  Frenchman 
does  not  trayel  nowadays  unless  it  be 
to  a  watering-place,  and  then  he  seems 
to  be  always  regretidng  his  Paris.  The 
German,  too,  as  a  rule  is  not  a  pleasure- 
trayeller,  though  a  yery  sensible  and 
charming  fellow  when  you  do  meet  him, 
haying  always  some  art  or  other  near 
his  heart  and  at  his  finger-en^  (They 
say  the  German  can  trayel  when  he 
pleases  at  half  the  sum  it  costs  us  Eng- 
lish-speaking tourists.)  But  our  coun- 
trymen, with  their  handsome  trains  of 
women  and  children,  carry  their  own 
sunshine,  and  care  not  in  the  least  that 
it  illumines  other  people  and  things 
fortunate  enough  to  be  near  by.  A  lit- 
tle yociferous,  perhaps,  sometimes,  but 
that  is  easily  remedied,  for  they  are 
quick  to  learn.  And  a  little  too  much 
freedom  is  better  than  a  stiff  and  prig- 
gish attention  to  appearances.  This  is 
our  holiday,  and  as,  at  home,  we  make 
a  pleasure  of  our  business,  and  thus  do 
it  well  and  joyfully,  so  we  here  make  a 
business  of  our  pleasure,  and  do  it  in 
the  same  style. 

An  Englishman  of  the  best  class  sup- 
plies the  need  for  employment  by  hunt- 
ing, racing,  yachting,  farming,  legislat- 
ing, trayelling,  or  something  else.  But 
the  Frenchman  does  not  take  naturally 
to  these  manly  occupations.  The  Paris- 
ian society-man  unfortunately  has  no 
Wall-street)  so  he  has  late  rising  and 
ennui  He  has  no  money-making,  so  he 
has  gambling.  He  has  no  exercise,  so 
he  has  indigestion.  He  has  no  simple 
tastes,  so  he  has  absinthe,  chartreuse, 
Curasao,  or  heU^j^luyMy  under  some 
other  name.  He  has  no  politics,  so  he 
has  a  "  glorious ''  empire  and  a  perfect 
system  of  gendarmerie — ^in  fact,  a  pa- 
ternal goyemment,  under  which  he  is 
"  Wjre^  mai$  rigUmentV^  He  has  no  trayel. 


so  he  has  egotism.  Finally,  he  has  no 
young  lady-Mends,  so  he  has — woman 
enemies,  young  or  old.  Who  would  be 
a  Parisian? 

As  the  use  of  stimulants  driyes  out 
the  taste  for  more  wholesome  and  nat- 
ural food,  so  does  the  liying  in  Paris 
incapacitate  for  liying  elsewhere  or  ap- 
preciating things  not  Parisian.  The 
mysteries  of  Paris,  the  wonders  of  Paris, 
the  joys  and  pains  of  Paris,  the  loyes 
and  hates  of  Paris,  the  nights  and  days 
of  Paris,  the  glories  of  Paris,  form  the 
theme  toward  which  are  turned  the  eyes 
of  all — Paris  I  A  witty  Frenchman  has 
lately  published  an  article  in  which  he 
threatens  the  Parisians  with  lunacy  or 
idiocy  if  they  do  not  turn  their  atten- 
tion away  from  themselyes.  He  reminds 
them  of  the  days  renowned  in  history 
when  Frenchmen  shared  with  the  rest 
of  Christendom  the  yictories,  material 
and  moral,  gained  by  ciyilization  oyer 
barbarism.  And  he  urges  them  to  go 
away  from  home,  as  do  the  English  and 
Americans,  to  see  the  rest  of  the  earth, 
and  so  form  a  just  estimate  of  their 
own  little  worid  of  Paris.  Vain  I  It  is 
no  use  to  struggle  against  fate.  '*  Latin 
supremacy  '*  is  a  thing  of  the  past  Do- 
minion is  to  belong,  hereafter,  to— some- 
body else. 

The  Frenchman  of  1867  prefers  to  sit 
at  home  and  bring  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  see  him  and  his  Great  Exposition, 
while  he  smokes  the  opium-pipe  of  self- 
complacency.  For  us,  on  the  contrary, 
regarding  this  as  well  as  other  shows, 
we  prefer  the  rdle  of  spectator  to  that 
of  showman.  The  true  place  of  America 
in  the  Exposition  is  in  the  Visitor  De- 
partment—much obliged  for  all  the 
trouble  taken  to  get  up  ^e  affEur— glad 
to  buy  whateyer  is  new  and  yaluable — 
nothing  to  adyertise  for  sale,  and  there- 
fore nothing  (comparatiyely  speaking) 
to  exhibit  Tliere  are  our  pianos,  our 
locomotiyes,  our  reaping-machines  and 
our  sewing  machines ;  but  we  offer  none 
like  them  for  sale,  as  no  foreigner  could 
afford  to  buy  them  at  such  prices  as  we 
can  ourselyes  afford  to  giye. 

Seriously  speaking,  we  haye  nothing 
to  learn  from  any  other  nation  in  the 
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way  of  new,  quick,  simple,  and  beautiM 
applications  of  mechanical  forces.  The 
dearness  of  manual  labor  has  forced  us 
to  a  degree  of  ingenuity  in  the  methods 
of  dispensing  with  it  such  as  is  unequal- 
led elsewhere,  however  it  may  be  des- 
tined to  be  surpassed  hereafter.  In  per- 
fecting manufactures  they  are  beyond 
us ;  in  cheapening  them  we  are,  prob- 
ably, in  advance.  Take  the  use  of  coal, 
for  example.  The  French  set  thousands 
of  women,  girls,  and  boys,  to  breaking, 
picking,  and  sorting,  the  rough  coal  and 
separating  all  impurities.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  bum  the  rough  coal,  unas- 
sorted, with  perfect  succesa  So  our 
women  can  be  where  they  belong,  in 
the  household,  and  the  girls  and  boys 
at  schooL  In  France  they  earn  a  franc 
,  or  BO  a  day  each.  In  our  country  they 
earn  a  good  deal  more,  in  the  long  run, 
let  us  hope. 

A  minute  and  well-defined  division 
of  labor  into  classes  and  of  society  into 
castes,  is  the  marked  trait  of  the  old 
countries ;  the  absence  of  such  divisions 
and  castes  the  marked  trait  in  ours. 
This  of  course  causes,  in  Europe,  a  mar- 
vellous perfection  of  the  products,  at  the 
expense  of  all  growth  in  the  producers. 
The  portentous  ignorance  of  l^e  general 
run  of  continental  Europeans,  in  any 
department  other  than  their  own  spe- 
cialty, would  seem  incredible  to  us — 
quite  as  much  so  as  their  marvellous  at- 
tainments in  their  own  allotted  direc- 
tion, 

I  travelled  with  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  a 
man  of  respectable  age  and  appearance 
and  much  intelligence  in  his  way.  As 
his  residence  or  pastorate  had  included 
Vichy,  he  had  seen  many  of  the  mag- 
nates who  go  there  to  drink  the  waters 
— among  others  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press and  Minister  Fould ;  with  all  of 
whom  he  had  "  talked  by  the  hour,"  to 
use  his  own  expression. 

I  learned  from  him  many  things  I 
was  glad  to  know.*    And  he  prolibly 

*  Amon^  other  items  of  information  I  got  firom 
him  waa  this,  that  he  received  the  eamo  ettpend 
from  the  French  Government  as  would  a  Catholic 
priest  having  charge  of  the  same  number  of  parish- 
ioners, or  a  Protestant  minister. 


learned  some  things  fix>m  me,  for  he 
asked  where  our  locomotive  got  hot 
water!  I  pointed  out  the  roaddde 
water-stationa  <<  But,*' said  he, '*  is  that 
water  boiling?''  I  explained  that  it  was 
cold  when  they  received  it,  and  they 
boiled  it  by  their  own  fire.  "  Ah  I.  oui- 
oui-oui-oui — Qa— ^a!"  said  he,  quite 
edified.  "  But  of  course  tiiey  must  have 
some  hot  water  at  the  very  first,  to  be- 
gin with,  before  they  started."  I  don't 
know  what  he  meant — I  can  only  give 
his  words. 

It  is  very  difficult,  when  talking  with 
fellow-travellers  of  other  nations,  to 
avoid  talking  '<  at  a  mark,"  so  to  speak. 
The  American,  having  an  object  in  view, 
— ^a  national  fault  to  extenuate  or  a  point 
of  national  doctrine  to  propagate, — ^is 
tempted,  quite  unconsciously,  to  repre- 
sent things  as  he  wishes  them  to  appear 
to  the  hearer,  rather  than  as  they  do 
appear  to  the  speaker.  A  talent  for 
silence  is  what  we  lack ;  that  perfectly 
good-natured  observation  of  other  peo- 
ple's idiosyncrasies  in  preference  to  the 
exploitation  of  our  own,  which  marks 
the  true  cosmopolitan,  the  bean-ideal 
of  travellers.  As  we  take  more  pains  to 
form  our  opinions  about  others,  we  care 
less  for  others'  opinions  about  us.  For- 
eign approval  is  not  a  bad  thing,  quite 
the  contrary ;  but  the  more  desirable  it 
is,  the  less  it  should  be  sought  afler.  It 
is  a  growth  that  thrives  best  by  a  judi- 
cious neglect — a  boon  which  is  lost  by 
being  demanded. 

Another  failing,  which  may  almost  be 
called  a  national  trait,  is  the  tendency 
to  imitate,  more  or  less  successfHilly,  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  those  we  meet 
and  admire  abroad,  more  especially  the 
English,  as  they  seem  to  occupy,  indi- 
vidually, the  most  respected  position  in 
nations  foreign  to  their  own.  So  far  as 
this  leads  us  to  speak  in  the  style  of  the 
best  Englishmen,  slowly  and  careftiUy, 
weighing  and  selecting  words  so  that 
we  can,  when  they  are  chosen,  stick  to 
them  forever,*  it  is  a  good  thing.  It  is 
this  moderation  and  exactness  of  state- 
ment that  makes  the  style  so  respectable 

*  Quotation  from  a  lecture  by  Heziry  Milbnm. 
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as  to  attract  imitation.  But  when  we 
go  beyond  the  matter  and  copy  the 
manner,  put  on  a  sapercilious  pre-occn- 
pation  we  do  not  feel,  clip  oar  final  syl- 
lables, and  connect  the  words  with  *'  a — 
a — ^  it  is  the  mere  weakness  of  imitation 
— ^the  imitation  of  weakness. 

Oh  for  a  little  more  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
good-humored  superiority  to  appear- 
ances I  His  forgetftilness  of  his  dignity 
was  true  natural  dignity,  and  sure  to  be 
recognized  as  such,  even  in  the  most  arti- 
ficial atmosphere  in  the  world.  Fancy  his 
being  taken  for  an  Englishman  t  Still 
more,  fancy  his  wishing  to  be  so  mis- 
taken 1  I  can  picture  to  myself  the  good 
old  humorist  laughing  at  the  idea,  and 
saying  something  like  this.  "  That  re- 
minds me  of  a  little  story  Pye  heard 
somewhere,  of  a  turkey  that  was  a  very 
good  turkey  until  he  undertook  to  be  a 
peacock ;  and  after  that  neither  tuikeys 
nor  peacocks  would  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  him.  Don't  know  as  he'd  have 
b'en  any  better  if  he  had  b'en  a  peacock, 
neither  I " 

The  gentle,  genuine,  unafiected  sim- 
plicity of  Mr.  Lincoln's  bearing,  ought 
to  be  the  key-note  of  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove our  manners,  so  for  as  they  can 
properly  be  made  the  subject  of  effort 

While  un-American  eyes  r^ard  us 
thus  and  so,  the  questioh  naturally 
arises,  How  do  our  own  traits  appear 
from  this  new  point  of  view,  to  our- 
selves? 

Our  eyes  become,  to  a  certain  extent, 
Europeanized,  and  to  the  same  d^pree 
things  in  the  western  world  appear  un- 
stable, evanescent,  unreal,  imrespectable. 
We  see  that  ours  is  the  land  of  bubble 
speculations  and  collapses;  of  great 
gains  and  great  losses;  of  uncertain 
collection  of  debts;  of  appalling  ac- 
ddents;  of  wooden  cities  built  in  a 
day  and  burnt  in  a  night ;  of  gigantic 
frauds  and  defalcations ;  of  unpunished 
crimes  and  outrages;  of  bowie-knives 
and  revolvers ;  of  vigilance  committees 
and  Lynch-law  mobs ;  of  exaggerated 
and  caricatured  popularity  and  unpop- 
ularity, and  storms  of  praise  at  one  time 
and  blame  at  another  lavished  on  per- 
sons who  deserved  neither  the  first  nor 


the  last, — ^in  short,  the  very  Empire  of 
Immoderation. 

We  see,  of  course,  that,  compared 
with  the  world's  standards,  we  pay  high 
wages  for  poor  services  and  high  prices 
for  poor  goods;  that  while  Europeans 
are  enjoying  the  accumulations  of  gen- 
erations of  surplus  labor,  we  are  toiling 
to  create  those  accumulations. 

We  see  from  this  other  side, — what  at 
home  we  had  nearly  forgotten, — that  if 
Americans  were  the  victors  in  our  war, 
Americans  were  also  the  vanquished ;  so 
that,  alas !  we  have  no  banners  to  hang 
up  in  our  memorial  halls  except  the  tat- 
tered standards  we  ourselves  carried; 
that  all  the  wounds  we  inflicted  and 
all  we  may  hereafter  inflict  are  on 
American  health  and  wealth ;  and  even 
in  our  greatest  and  noblest  acldevement, 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  we  destroyed 
an  industry  which  hitherto,  at  least,  has 
not  been  rebuilt. 

We  see  that  the  horrible  partisan  doc- 
trine, "  to  the  victors  in  elections  belong 
the  spoils  of  office,"  prevails  in  the 
United  States  alone  of  all  the  nations 
on  earth ;  that  this  principle  has  given 
us  the  worst  set  of  office-holders  it  is 
possible  to  imagine ;  and  that  the  doc- 
trine has  survived  the  advent  to  power 
of  all  parties  in  succession,  the  one  to 
which  we  belong  not  having  shown  any 
more  virtue  in  the  matter  than  did  that 
of  our  opponents.  And  we  know  that 
among  our  politicians  of  all  parties,  the 
thought  as  to  what  will  advance  or  re- 
tard them  with  their  party  is  the  equiv- 
alent, or  rather  the  substitute,  for  the 
estimate  of  what  is  right  or  wrong. 

We  see  that  in  the  United  States  the 
illogical  and.  artificial  system  of  trade- 
unions,  with  all  its  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  competition  between  supply 
and  demand,  and  all  its  tyranny  of  work- 
men over  fellow-workmen  and  over  em- 
ployer, is  assuming  proportions  threat- 
ening to  be  as  overshadowing  there  as 
they  have  become  in  England,  where  the 
"  unions  "  are  the  tools  of  every  dema- 
gogue and  the  greatest  peril  of  every 
branch  of  industry.  Indeed,  the  evil 
threatens  to  be  more  destructive  with  us 
in  proportion  as  the  class  composing 
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the  combinations  is  more  politically 
powerfuL 

We  see  that  the  purchase  of  oar  bonds 
abroad,  however  gratifying  as  an  evi- 
dence of  foreign  confidence,  is  simply 
the  creation  of  a  load  of  foreign  debt ; 
for  every  bond  we  now  sell  abroad  for 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  will 
cost  us,  principal  and  interest,  two  thou- 
sand dollars  before  we  get  it  back  again. 
Nevertheless,  our  surplus  of  four  million 
dollars  a  month  is  being  applied  to  re- 
duce the  quiet  and  costless  debt  held 
at  home,  while  the  foreign  debt  is  piling 
up  at  such  a  fright  Ail  discount  and  witJi 
such  a  frightful  rapidity.  Even  in  con- 
gratulating ourselves  on  our  splendid 
crops,  we  tremble  to  think  what  would 
have  been  the  result  of  a  failure  in  the 
harvest,  and  so  come  to  hesitate  about 
putting  too  much  confidence  in  a  finan- 
cial prosperity  which  is  at  the  mercy  of 
a  bad  season. 

We  are  an  extravagant  people.  The 
subject  of  money,  as  we  all  know,  is 
tabooed  among  Americans  of  the  first 
class,  except  in  private  or  business  con- 
versations. There  is  not  ever  that  exact 
balance  between  income  and  expenses 
which  prevails  among  people  of  other 
nations.  A  foreigner  of  second-rate 
means  goes  to  a  second-rate  hotel  An 
American  of  third-rate  resources  goes  to 
the  best  he  can  hear  of.  The  best,  with- 
out regard  to  cost,  is  what  he  aims  at 
We  are  not  all  speculators  nor  stock- 
brokers— still  less  are  we  all  million- 
aires ;  but  we  act,  or  rather  talk,  as  if 
our  money  came  without  toil  and  could 
be  expended  without  thought.  All  our 
extravagances  we  make  publicly,  and 
our  economies  privately  or  even  secretly. 
Yet  no  thinking  American,  of  all  the 
host  now  travelling  abroad,  can  have 
quite  escaped  the  occasional  feeling  that 
he  was  revelling  in  a  fooVs  paradise ;  that 
his  gayety  was  out  of  place ;  that  he  was 
giving  away  hard-earned  and  much- 
needed  American  funds  to  grasping  for- 
eigners, for  "  service  "  he  did  not  need, 
and  '^  bougies  *'  he  did  not  bum.  Post 
eqvUem  sedet  cctra  cura^^  and  even  in  our 
lightest  moments  we  think  with  a  pang 
of  the  price  of  gold  in  New  York.  Look- 


ed atfirom  abroad,  it  seems  as  if  we  had 
before  us  a  very  severe  ordeaL  Our 
times  look  harder  from  without  than 
they  do  from  within.  Our  depreciated 
currency  seems  like  a  deceitfrd  sod  over  a 
quaking  morass ;  the  premium  on  gold 
like  a  premium  on  extravagance  instead 
of  a  warning  toward  economy.  Our 
debt  looms  up  great  and  threatening, 
while  the  resources  are  unseen.  From 
within,  we  see  that  the  debts— national, 
state,  municipal,  and  personal — ^though 
almost  immeasurable,  bear  only  the  re- 
lation to  our  resources  that  icebergs  do 
to  tiie  supporting  ocean.  Biit  to  Eu- 
ropean eyes  the  icebergs  seem  to  over- 
top and  chill  the  sea. 

We  may  as  well  make  a  dean  breast 
of  it,  and  confess  that  the  sight  of  the 
stability  of  the  governments  abroad,  the 
mainly  just  and  humane  public  institu- 
tions, the  general  contentment  of  the 
people,  even  in  those  classes  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  pity  as  oppressed, 
the  sure  and  quiet  protection  to  person 
and  property  of  rich  and  poor,  give  a 
perceptible  shock  to  our  previously  ram- 
pant republican  democracy.  No  Ameri- 
can is  probably  ever  changed  to  a  mon- 
archist, but  he  may  be  so  unsettled  in 
his  convictions  as  to  allow  that  there 
are,  possibly,  two  sides  to  the  question, 
and  that  the  anti-repuUican  may  hon- 
estly think  himself  in  the  right ;  and 
even  this  is,  to  most  of  us,  a  stupendous 
mental  revolution ! 

Assailed  by  such  influences,  and  per- 
haps exposed  to  a  fire  in  the  rear  in  the 
shape  of  some  mortifying  or  disgraceful 
paragraph  copied  from  American  news- 
papers, he  is  liable  to  certun  puzzling 
thoughts, — doubts  as  to  how  much  of 
our  political  strength  and  success  is  due 
to  our  financial  prosperity,  and  how 
much  to  the  inherent  righteousness  of 
republican  principles  and  the  innate 
virtue  of  the  masses ;  in  other  words, 
whether  universal  suffrage  would  com- 
fort as  well  with  universal  scarcity  as  it 
does  with  universal  abundance.  When 
the  road  from  poverty  to  wealth  is  no 
longer  so  open  as  now,  will  the  equality 
of  voting-privileges  and  superiority  of 
numbers  tempt  the  poor  to  vote  for 
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equality  of  the  other  goods  of  this 
•world  ?  "  Vote  yourself  a  farm  "  does 
yery  well  so  long  as  there  are  public 
fiirms  to  be  voted.  How  when  the  un- 
claimed farms  are  all  gone, — ^wiU  it  be 
vote  yourself  somebody  else's  farm? 
Thus  far  it  is  easier  to  get  a  fortune  out 
of  the  great  stores  of  bounteous  nature 
than  to  take  it  away  from  other  people. 
When  this  is  changed,  and  it  becomes 
harder  to  get  wealth  fi*om  the  earth, 
shall  we  have  to  make  stronger  barriers 
against  the  temptation  to  take  it  away 
from  those  who  have  it  already?  On 
the  open  common,  where  all  have  room, 
the  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  get 
on  pretty  well  without  quarrelling ;  but 
shut  the  fersB  natursa  in  an  inclosure,  and 
the  result  is  different:  it  takes  long 
training  under  strict  discipline  to  insti- 
tute a  "  Happy  Family.'' 

Such  are  the  captious  and  skeptical 
thoughts  that  come  into  the  mind  of 
a  travelling  Yankee  during  his  re-ao- 
tionary — low-spirited  —  cowardly  mo- 
ments. They  do  not  indicate  a  decrease 
in  his  love  of  home ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  perhaps  most  subject  to  them  when 
he  is  a  little  homesick  and  tired  of  his 
exile.  Possibly  these  megrims  assail 
him  most  rudely  at  localities  where  the 
cooking  is  bad,  for  dyspepsia  is  the 
parent  of  mania.  During  the  darkness 
of  absence  we  are  "  stampeded  "  by  chi- 
meras which  are  exposed  and  dissolved 
by  the  dawn  of  a  return  homeward. 

When  we  recover  our  true  sanity,  we 
see  that  our  wretched  unfidth  was  but  a 
temporary  hallucination,  only  possible 
when  we  are  out  of  sight  of  America 
both  as  to  our  bodily  and  our  mental 
vision.  With  returning  intelligence 
comes  anew,  welcome  and  beautiful,  the 
perception  that  the  Great  Republic  is 
the  land  of  activity,  variety,  abundance, 
and  gay  and  happy  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry. Let  older  nations  enjoy  the 
fhiit  of  by-gone  harvests,  we  prefer  to 
plant  and  reap  our  own  crop,  and  to  eat 
our  bread  while  it  is  fresh.  And  what- 
ever is  best  among  their  treasures  we 
can  buy  for  our  own  use  with  the  sur- 
plus of  ours.  It  is  pleasanter  to  earn 
than  to  inherit — ^to  build  than  to  in- 
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habit.  Give  us  the  lot  to  create  a  great 
country  rather  than  to  sordidly  eigoy 
one  already  created  to  our  hand.  Wo 
have  the  materials  to  work  on,  and  the 
tools  to  work  with.  What  pleasure 
greater  than  to  perfect  the  fabric  I 

Our  advantages  are  permanent ;  it  is 
only  our  drawbacks  that  are  temporary. 
The  solid  foimdation  for  all  possible 
future  greatness  and  goodness  is  laid 
firmly  alike  in  the  heart  of  the  land  and 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Our  prairies 
will  raise  food  and  clothing  for  the 
world,  and  our  mines  and  machines  will 
prepare  and  transport  it  to  its  destina- 
tion. The  products  of  the  earth,  from 
above  and  below  the  surflace,  are  not 
imaginary ; — ^incredible,  inconceivable  to 
the  mind,  but  still  well  proven — truth 
stranger  than  fiction ;  and  her  countless 
flocks,  though  unstabled,  are  not  un- 
stable. They  would  pay  all  our  debts, 
if  simply  let  alone,  by  tiieir  natural  in- 
crease. Our  voters  may  not  be  individu- 
ally the  wisest  of  statesmen,  but  coUeci- 
ively  how  sure  they  are  to  settle  down 
on  the  right  side  t  They  may  not  know 
what  to  do,  but  they  do  know  what  not 
to  do;  and  the  very  moment  that 
amateur  political  theorists  go  too  far  in 
some  fair-seeming  but  unsound  path, 
they  suddenly  find  themselves  without 
a  party ! 

"  That  government  is  the  best  which 
governs  least."  Heaven  save  us  from  a 
parental  government  1  The  ungloved 
hand  grows  strong,  brown,  and  hardy, 
the  gloved  one  delicate  and  fair.  The 
guiding  and  protecting  power  in  a  well- 
ordered  empire,  keeps  its  subjects  sym- 
metrically helpless.  The  self-aid  of  a 
sturdy  freeman  makes  him  ungracefUly 
strong  and  sound. 

Railway  crossings  are  characteristic 
things.  On  the  Continent,  on  coming 
to  a  railway,  you  are  as  likely  as  not  to 
find  the  gates  down,  and  yourself  de- 
tained until  the  coming  train  has  gone 
by.  In  England,  you  find  that  the  un- 
lucky railway  builders  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  an  excellent  permanent 
way  over  or  under  the  track.  In  Ameri- 
ca, you  simply  encounter  a  great  sign- 
board, "  Railroad  Crossing.    Look  oat 
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for  the  cars  I "  Tour  feeling  at  the  Con- 
tmental  railway  would  probably  be,  "  I 
wish  they  had  forgotten  to  shut  the 
gate."  At  the  English  railway  you  may 
very  probably  consider  how  much  cheap- 
er and  more  satisfactory  it  would  have 
been  if  the  money  spent  on  the  crossing 
had  been  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crossers,  each  getting  a  sum  that  would 
have  insured  his  life  against  railway 
accidents  for  all  his  days.  In  America, 
you  know  that  if  you  get  hurt  it  is  your 
own  fault.  The  locomotive  has  a  cow- 
catcher (foreign  locomotives  are  without 
them),  which  will  protect  its  train 
against  you,  and  you  are  expected  to 
have  an  equally  eflficient  protection 
against  it,  in  your  eyes  and  your  dis^ 
cretion. 

The  prevalence  of  debts  is  diminished 
by  the  inefficiency  of  the  arrangements 
fbr  their  collection.  We  in  America 
look  to  a  man's  property  or  his  probity 
for  the  security  of  our  claims  against 
him ;  but  abroad,  in  most  countries  he 
must  pay  or  go  to  prison.  Therefore 
credits  here  are  freely  given,  and  hence 
arises  the  prevalence  of  those  loads  of 
personal  debt,  so  common  among  all 
dasses,  from  the  poor  student  to  the 
greatest  lights  of  literature  and  art — 
from  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  to 
the  pawnbrokers'  customers.  There  is 
a  whole  strain  of  humor  in  English  lit- 
erature which  puzzles  the  uninitiated 
— ^the  bewailing  of  "  debt "  as  a  misfor- 
tune, like  sickness  or  accident ;  and  the 
stigmatizing  of  "  duns "  as  a  separate 
class  of  public  enemies  to  private  peace, 
like  organ-grinders,  beggars,  swindlers, 
and  pickpockets.  In  America,  your  cred- 
itor is  a  man  who  has  entrusted  you 
with  something,  and  his  dun  is  his 
representative  asking  you  for  the  prom- 
ised equivalent.  In  England,  the  first  is 
your  enemy,  and  the  last  a  "bore." 
There  the  expedients  for  getting  other 
people's  goods,  and  then  avoiding  resti- 
tution, have  furnished  some  of  the  fun- 
niest bits  of  history  and  fiction.  The 
creditor,  whom  they  regard  as  the  of- 
fender, we  should  sympathize  with, 
while  the  debtor,  whom  they  pity,  we 
should  call  a  thief. 


"With  years,  our  faults  diminish, 
while  our  vices  increase."  This  cruelly 
cynical  maxim  is  true  of  nations,  wheth- 
er it  be  universal  among  individuals  or 
not.  Heaven  be  praised  that  we  have 
the  youth  of  a  nation  for  our  own,  even 
if  it  be  one  of  the  last  that  can  ever  be 
young  before  the  earth  shall  be  finally 
and  once  for  all  full  of  its  troublesome 
human  children.  Better  the  faults  of 
youth  than  the  vices  of  age.  Better 
national  failings  than  national  crimes. 
Tobacco-chewing  and  spitting  are  less 
objectionable  than  bigotry  and  super- 
stition. The  custom  of  keeping  stand- 
ing armies  is  more  dangerous  to  human 
life  than  the  custom  of  carrying  deadly 
weapons.  We  talk  through  our  noses, 
doubtless,  but  our  speech  is,  in  other 
respects,  free ;  we  prefer  an  unlicensed 
public  press  to  one  that  is  licensed; 
give  us  the  liberty  of  private  censure, 
and  we  gladly  do  without  a  public  cen- 
sor. 'Tis  a  good  thing  to  see  law  well 
dispensed— still  better  to  see  it  well 
dispensed  with. 

Great  and  beautiful  realities  may  cast 
shadows  most  monstrous  and  hideous ; 
and  before  condemning  such  a  principle 
as  that  of  universal  suffrage  for  the  sake 
of  something  repulsive  we  see  in  its 
outline,  we  should  be  very  sure  that  the 
ugliness  is  not  a  contortion  of  its  shad- 
ow or  some  imperfection  of  vision  in  the 
critic.  Perhaps  we  cannot  trust  *'the 
masses.'*  Perhaps  "  the  masses  "  cannot 
trust  us.  Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  we  can 
safely  leave  to  arrange  itself,  avoiding 
the  absurdly  common  error  of  thinking 
it  necessary  to  arrange  every  thing  be- 
forehand for  fear  it  should  go  wrong. 
To  quote  Mr.  Lincoln  again  (and  this 
time  authentically),  "if  we  jest  keep 
a-peggin'  away,  it'll  all  turn  out 
right." 

In  America,  each  mail  must  build  his 
own  house.  But  he  finds  room  to  put 
it,  and  materials  to  build  it  of— two 
essentials  which  are  not  to  be  had  in 
Europe  by  the  majority  of  mankind. 
No  living  in  "  flats  "  satisfies  an  Anglo- 
Saxon — his  neighbors  must  be  by  his 
side  on  the  same  level.  From  the  nadir 
to  the  zenith  he  must  have  clear  do- 
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minioD.'*'  And  he  is  right,  too;  it  is 
one  of  his  most  sturdy  and  manl  j  traits. 
Perhaps  sometimes  he  remembers  what 
a  vast  deal  of  earth  he  holds,  measured 
perpendicularly ;  and  also,  starting  with 
nothing  at  the  centre  of  the  world  and 
q>reading  to  a  few  acres  at  the  surface, 
what  a  glorious  tracfc  of  the  spacious 
firmament  belongs  to  his  farm  I 

A  good  fixed  standard  to  judge  of 
the  happiness  of  the  people  is  the  way 
in  which  they  regard  army-life,  the  lat- 
ter being  pretty  much  the  same  in  all 
times  and  countries— certainly  it  is  never 
more  tolerable  than  it  is  made  to  the 
American  soldier.  Yet  nothing  but  a 
severe,  sense  of  duty  could  retain  our 
men  in  service,  while  in  other  coimtries 
the  profession  of  arms  is  the  favorite 
calliug,  and  how  to  disband  an  army 
has  been  among  the  most  puzzling  prob- 
lems for  great  rulers  and  conquerors. 
During  our  war,  an  eminent  English 
writer  asked  me, 

"  How  are  you  going  to  get  rid  of 
this  great  force  when  you  are  done  with 
theyi?" 

"  Muster  them  out  at  once." 

"You'll  find  that  more  easily  said 
than  done.  History  teaches  that  such 
masses  of  men  are  more  easily  collected 
than  disbanded.  When  they  feel  their 
power,  they  will  want  to  make  the  most 
of  it." 

"  You  don't  know  them,"  said  L  "  All 
they  want  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  home. 
They  would  give<  up  any  thing,  to-day, 
except  their  lives  and  their  cause,  to  be 
permitted  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
go,  each  to  his  own  home." 

"  Suppose  your  Ckneral "  (naming  my 
own  commander)  "  should  use  his  pop- 
ularity among  the  soldiers  to  give  him- 
self supreme  power." 

"  I  would  be  the  first  to  oppose  him, 
and  every  man  in  his  command  would 
do  the  same !  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  young  friend !  I  hope 
it  may  turn  out  so^.but  I  fear  you  will 
find  that  your  army  is  like  other  armies, 
tenacious  of  the  power  it  has  acquired, 

*  **  I  want  my  land  down  to  the  eccentriCf*^  said  an 
illiterate  niinoiaan  to  mer,  objecting  to  the  leserva- 
iion  of  the  mining  right  xmder  his  purchase. 


and  disposed  to  make  the  best  terms  it 
can  before  surrendering  it." 

He  had  history,  experience,  sagacity, 
to  back  him.  I  had  nothing  on  my  side 
but  common  sense,  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can character,  and  eorreetnesSj  as  proved 
by  the  result. 

What  is  to  be  the  upshot  of  this  great 
union  of  all  kinds  of  riches  ?  Will  it 
lead  to  huge  individual  x>osses8ions  such 
as  marked  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Rome  ?  Or  to  great  feudal  estates  like 
those  of  the  Dark  Ages  ?  Or  to  prince- 
ly splendor  of  certain  families,  repeat- 
ing the  magnificence  of  the  Medici  and 
the  Foscari  in  old  Europe  and  the  heav- 
ier though  less  showy  fortunes  of  the 
Rothschilds  and  Hopes  of  the  present 
Euroi)e?  Or  more  like  the  hosts  of 
overgrown  fortunes  in  England  ? 

Probably  there  will  be  men  as  rich  as 
any  of  these  millionaires.  As  to  the 
means  of  personal  enjoyment,  we  may 
even  hope  that  the  generality  of  men 
will  equal  the  richest  of  them.  The 
hoarding  and  spending  of  great  sums  was 
the  £atal  vice  of  the  Decadence ;  but  no 
satrap  of  them  all  could  afford  to  travel 
thousands  of  miles  for  amusement  or 
change  of  air.  The  Medici  filled  Flor- 
ence with  palaces,  pictures,  and  statues. 
The  "  Medici  Chapel "  alone  cost  twen- 
ty-two million  francs,  all  paid  for  out 
of  the  Medici  private  purse.  We  mod- 
em tourists  are  much  obliged  to  the 
generous  spendthrifts ;  but  it  must  have 
been  rather  a  pleasureless  way  of  getting 
rid  of  money.  When  you  ask  after  the 
present  status  of  the  family,  you  are 
told  "  the  name  exists  still,  but  only  the 
name."  No  wonder  I  Angelo  Medici 
drove  our  carriage  over  the  Alps  this 
summer — ^possibly  a  happier  man  and 
certainly  a  better  driver  than  he  would 
have  been  if  all  the  wealth  of  his  great- 
est ancestor  had  descended  to  him.  At 
any  rate,  he  can  afford  a  spring-carriage, 
a  photograph,  and  a  daily  newspaper, 
which  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  could  not 
have  done. 

Even  the  absolute  sum  of  coined  gold- 
en income  will  probably  be  as  great  in 
many  a  single  purse  as  ever  has  £Etllen  to 
any  men  in  any  age.    But  there  will 
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probably  be  no  massiye,  overshadowiDg  according  to  the  old  ideas  of  the  pictur- 

edifices  of  wealth,  looming  up  the  greater  esqne ;  bnt  probably  there  is  a  new  and 

on  account  of  the  general  jwverty  about  truer  standard  of  beauty  to  grow  up  for 

them.    Probably  also  there  will  be  no  the  new  and  perfect  conditions  of  hap- 

towering  piles  of  learning  like  Oxford  piness  about  to  arise, 

and    Cambridge,   and   no   contrasting  The  foreign  common  people  surprise 

prisons  of  vicious  ignorance.  us  Americans  by  their  generally  con- 

An     everlasting    redistribution    of  tented  aspect;   but   our  people    look 

knowledge  and  of  property  will  raise  more  than  contented.    They  look  san- 

the  general  level,  so  that  even  the  aver-  guine  and  hopeful,  and  with  reason, 

age  will  be  higher  than  the  summit-  With   what   absolute   glee   does    the 

levels  of  other  times  and  countries.    It  American  traveller  return  to  his  home 

will  be  a  broad,  elevated  plateau  of  in-  and  business  I  Nothing  to  regret,  either 

telligence  and  prosperity — unpicturesque  in  his  absence  or  in  his  return. 

"  As  soon  aa  I  return  to  Maasachiuetts,  I  ahall  lapse  at  onoe  into  the  lieeling,  which  the  geography  of 
America  IneTitabiy  inspires,  that  we  play  the  game  with  immense  advantage ;  that  there,  and  not  here, 
is  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  Briiifih  race ;  and  that  no  skill  or  actlTity  can  long  compete  with  the  prodi- 
gions  natoral  adrantagos  of  that  country,  in  the  hands  of  the  same  race ;  and  that  England,  an  old  and 
exhausted  island,  must  one  day  he  contented,  like  other  parents,  to  be  strong  only  in  her  children." 


HEREAFTER. 

Not  from  the  flowers  of  earth, 

Not  from  the  stars, 
Not  from  the  voicing  sea 

May  we 
The  secret  wrest  which  bars 
Our  knowledge  here 
Of  all  we  hope  and  all  that  we  may  fear 
Hereafter. 

We  watch  beside  our  graves. 

Yet  meet  no  sign 
Of  where  our  dear  ones  dweU. 

Ah  I  well, 
Even  now,  your  dead  and  mine 
May  long  to  speak 
Of  raptures  it  were  wiser  we  should  seek 
Hereafter. 

Oh,  hearts  we  fondly  love  I 

Oh,  pallid  lips 
That  bore  our  farewell  kiss 

From  this 
To  yonder  world's  eclipse  I 
Do  ye,  safe  home. 
Smile  at  your  earthly  doubts  of  what  would  come 
Hereafter  ? 

Grand  birthright  of  the  soul, 
Naught  may  despoil  I — 
Oh,  precious,  healing  balm, 

To  calm 
Our  lives  in  pain  and  toil  I — 
Gk)d's  boon,  that  we 
Or  soon  or  late  shall  know  what  is  to  be 
Hereafter! 
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Do  not  suppose,  most  conrteoos  reader, 
that  I  am  about  to  borrow  a  chapter 
from  Blair's  "Rhetoric,"  or  Kame's 
"  Criticism,"  or  any  other  of  the  worthy 
Tolnmes  that,  in  the  painful  period  of 
your  school-days,  endeayored  in  yain  to 
open  your  eyes  to  the  "beauties  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton."  The  rdle  of 
the  imagination  in  literature  is  generally 
acknowledged,  and  I  have  no  wish  to 
contradict,  and  no  new  observation  to 
confirm,  the  popular  opinion  upon  ita 
value  in  this  department. 

We  talk  little  with  the  i)eople  with 
whom  we  agree.  But,  by  the  side  of 
thb  xmexceptionably  correct  apprecia- 
tion, often  exists  an  idea  that  the  sphere 
of  the  imagination  is  exclusively  limited 
to  literary  expression ;  and  the  precau- 
tions so  frequently  adopted  for  retain- 
ing individuals  in  their  respective 
spheres,  are  attempted  in  the  case  of 
imagination  also.  So  far  as  regards 
practical  life,  this  is  held  to  be  a  sort 
of  supernumerary  faculty,  useful  at  pic- 
nics and  Fourth-of-July  orations,  but 
elsewhere  sadly  out  of  place.  Its  laws, 
as  revealed  in  Longfellow  and  Tenny- 
son, are  expounded  in  girls*  boarding- 
schools;  but  only  during  the  "finish- 
ing" year,  when  the  solid  work  of 
arithmetic  and  geography,  of  French 
and  the  twelve  Oaosars,  is  well  com- 
pleted, and  nothing  is  wanting,  but  to 
lay  on  a  veneering  of  taste  that  shall 
polish  np  the  graduates  to  shine  like 
japanned  tea-trays  in  society.  When 
evidences  of  this  faculty  appear  in  chil- 
dren, their  parents,  however  secretly 
delighted,  profess  great  anxiety  con- 
cerning its  dangerous  influence  upon 
the  characters  of  their  ofifspring,  and 
often  lament  that  Heaven  has  not  been 
pleased  to  bestow  on  them  the  easier 
task  of  moulding  mediocrity,  rather 
than  that  of  training  these  wild  and 
irregular  little  geniuses.  Moralists  urge 
the  reduction  and  starving  out  of  the 
imagination,  as  the  prime  business  of 


those  who  undertake  the  direction  of 
youth. 

Professors,  even  scientific  men,  warn 
the  neophyte  to  divest  himself  of  his 
imagination  at  the  very  threshold  of 
austere  science,  if  he  would  seek  to 
advance  towards  her  inner  temple. 

The  power  of  this  faculty  to  distract 
the  mind  from  the  calm  and  lofty  pur- 
suit of  truth,  is  depicted  in  much  the 
same  colors  as  were  used  by  the  recluses 
of  old  to  portray  the  infiuence  of  other 
carnal  temptations. 

I  propose,  however,  to  show,  not  only 
that  the  dangers  of  the  imagination 
have  been  exaggerated,  but  her  actual 
services  greatly  underrated  by  this  view 
of  her  frmctions;  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  she  often  enters  into  the  very 
places  from  which,  by  theory,  she  is 
most  jealously  excluded,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  her  absence  is  often  the 
cause  of  the  very  evils  ascribed  to  her 
perturbing  influence ;  that  when  her  ac- 
tion is  ii^jurious  and  excitable,  it  is 
often  due  to  the  eflbrts  that  have  been 
made  to  weaken  her  strength — as  the 
pulse  is  made  more  rapid  by  bleeding. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  establish  these 
propositions  bv  an  analysis  of  succes- 
sive phenomena  of  human  activity,  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  imagination 
is  neither  denied  or  dreaded;  and  I 
believe  it  possible  to  prove  that  the 
denial  results  from  oversight,  and  the 
dread  from  misunderstanding. 

Let  us,  as  usual,  commence  by  a  defi- 
nition. What  is  the  imagination  ?  It  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  various  half- 
felt  theories  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
many  confused  popular  notions  on  the 
subject,  since  the  following  definition  is 
really  accepted  by  every  one  who  stops 
to  TcAect  upon  it.  The  imagination  is 
that  faculty  of  the  intellect  which 
fhimes  images  or  conceptions  of  things. 

Psychology,  which  furnishes  this  defi- 
nition, endeavors  also  to  describe  the 
origin  of  these  conceptions,  and  the  pro- 
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cess  by  whicli  impressions  of  external 
things  are  converted  into  ideas  of  tlie 
inind. 

But  in  reality  this  science  can  add 
little  to  the  information  furnished  by 
physiologists,  whose  researches  into  the 
connections  between  the  organs  of  sense 
and  those  of  intelligence  are  alone  able 
to  detect  the  path  described  by  the  im- 
pression, and  the  links  of  the  chain 
which  unites  the  inner  with  the  outer 
world.  The  various  senses,  impressed 
by  appropriate  agents,  transmit  the  im- 
pression along  the  respective  nerves  to 
the  sensorium  commune,  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  organism  in  a  crude 
or  brute  form,  but  not  distinctly  per- 
ceived by  the  consciousness.  From  this 
halting-place,  in  the  pons  variolii,  or 
thalami  optici,  or  both,  the  impression  is 
irradiated  along  the  white  fibred  of  the 
cerebrum,  to  the  gray  matter  of  the 
external  surface  of  the  convolutions, 
where  it  combines  with  other  impres- 
sions similarly  conveyed,  and  becomes 
a  distinct  idea. 

Without  entering  into  the  numerous 
controverted  details  of  this  theory, 
which  in  its  general  outlines  is  usually, 
I  may  say  inevitably,  admitted,  we  may 
be  permitted,  in  passing,  to  notice  two 
points,  whose  interest,  though  subordi- 
nate, is  still  very  great. 

The  first  is,  that  the  above-mentioned 
physiological  or  anatomical  facts  seem 
to  imply  that  the  diflference  between  a 
brute  impression  and  one  distinctly  per- 
ceived or  risen  into  consciousness,  de- 
pends precisely  upon  the  diflfereut  de- 
gree of  their  combination  with  other 
impressions.  The  actions  of  a  single 
nerve,  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  retinal  expansion  of  the  optic,  they 
may  seem  most  capable  of  independent 
ftmction,  are  unperceived  in  any  shape 
if  the  connection  with  the  central  gan- 
glia be  intercepted.  In  these  ganglia 
the  impression  meets  with  others  syn- 
chronously perceived,  and  combination, 
to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  effected. 

But  in  the  gray  convolutions,  the 
registering  tables  or  storehouses  of  the 
brain,  the  impression  may  be  combined 


with  those  previously  perceived;  the 
multiplication  is  infinitely  more  com- 
plex, and  the  perception  so  much  clear- 
er in  consequence,  that  it  rises  into,  or 
produces,  consciousness.  The  main 
ground  for  this  theory  is  the  fact  that 
every  perception,  however  simple,  in- 
volves a  comparison  with  another,  oc- 
curring previously,  or  simultaneously. 
The  organs  of  sense  of  an  infant,  al- 
though in  perfect  working  order,  excite 
in  him  no  perceptions  or  consciousness, 
simply  because  his  blank  brain  contains 
no  previous  impressions  with  which  the 
new  can  be  compared.  A  person  who, 
in  a  moment  of  abstraction,  fixes  the 
eyes  intently  upon  any  object,  really 
does  not  see,  i.  e.,  perceive  it  any  more 
than  if  he  looks  at  a  large  surface 
through  a  powerful  objective.  He  sees 
the  substance,  but  not  the  form,  and  as 
the  individuality  of  the  object  depends 
upon  that,  he  does  not  see  it  when  he 
fails  to  see  its  outline.  So  to  an  in- 
fant or  a  person  just  couched  for  cata- 
ract, nothing  is  perceived  but  a  chaos 
of  lights  and  shadows,  indeterminate 
masses,  that  are  only  gradually  reduced 
to  distinct  images,  corresponding  to  dis- 
tinct ideas,  as  the  mind  grows  accus- 
tomed to  compare  them  with  one  an- 
other ;  and  the  finer  and  more  accurate 
the  comparison,  the  more  distinct  and 
accurate  the  outline,  and  also  the  idea.  • 
'  By  considering  consciousness  as  the 
result,  not  the  cause,  of  this  combina- 
tion of  impressions,  we  seriously  modify 
the  usual  conception  of  cerebral  action. 
Instead  of  looking  at  the  brain  as  an 
elective  pile,  incessantly  generating  vital 
currents,  which,  sent  to  the  dififerent 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  enable  the 
nerves  to  perceive ;  we  represent  it  as  a 
vortex,  to  which  all  impression,  imping- 
ing on  the  periphery,  are  ultimately  di- 
rected, in  which  they  are  absorbed  and 
transmuted,  by  combination  with  one 
another,  into  higher  powers,  and,  as 
such,  become  new  foci,  able  to  react  on 
the  system,  whence  they  were  originally 
derived.  All  centripetal  impressions 
produce  sensations,  images,  or  ideas ;  all 
centrifugal,  movement.  The  difference 
does  not  lie  in  the  structure  of  the 
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nerves,  which  is  the  same  whether  these 
be  motory  or  sensory.  The  primitive 
action  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  only  in 
the  one,  movements  of  infinite  compli- 
cation and  delicacy  are  excited  among 
the  cells  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain;  in  the  other,  movements  of  a 
large  and  perceptible  scale  take  place 
in  the  muscles.  For  ascertainment  or 
confirmation  of  this  hypothesis,  whose 
full  discussion  would  lead  us  immeas- 
urably away  from  the  subject  in  hand, 
I  will  only  refer  to  the  fact  established 
by  Tiedemann  and  Serres,  that  the  nerv- 
ous system  develops  from  the  periphery 
to  the  centre,  and  that  the  nerves  origi- 
nating in  the  organs  are  already  well 
defined,  when  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  as  yet  imperceptible. 

But  what  especially  concerns  our  pur- 
pose to  notice,  is  the  discovery  of  the 
imagination,  so  intimately  engaged  in 
the  very  genesis  of  all  mental  action. 
Consciousness  does  not  dawn  until  im- 
pressions have  been  able  to  produce 
images,  compounded  of  two  or  three 
perceptions. 

Whether  the  institual  movements  of 
the  registering  cells  have  not  yet  been 
started,  as  in  infancy,  or  whether  their 
ftmctions  have  been  destroyed,  as  in 
disease,  consciousness  does  not  exist, 
although  perception  may. 

The  second  point  we  wished  to  no- 
tice, relates  to  a  theory  recently  ad- 
vanced by  Luys,*  concerning  the  exact 
localization  of  the  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion. According  to  him,  the  outer  lay- 
ers of  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolu- 
tions are  composed  of  small  cells,  great- 
ly resembling  those  that  he  has  observed 
in  the  i)osterior  horns  of  gray  matter  in 
the  spinal  cord,  which  are  connected 
with  the  sensory  nerves.  The  lower  or 
interior  layers  contain  large  multipolar 
cells,  like  those  in  the  anterior  horns. 
He  ii  *er8  that  these  last  are  especially 
connected  with  the  direction  of  volun- 
tary movements,  while  the  first  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  reception  of  sensations 
or  impressions,  which,  in  their  midst,  are 
transformed  into  images  or  conceptions. 

*  Reeherchti  nor  U  tytlime  eerebr<hspittal    1865. 


Here,  therefore,  at  the  crowning  point 
of  the  entire  nervous  system,  should  be 
located  the  imagination. 

Luys'  views,  although  professedly 
based  on  exact  anatomical  observation, 
have  not  as  yet  been  confirmed  by  the 
researches  of  other  anatomists.  But  the 
following  fact  lends  them,  at  least,  the 
color  of  probability.  In  general  paral- 
ysis (parah/sU  generale  dee  alienes)  the 
initial  stage  is  nearly  always  character- 
ized by  an  extraordinary  development 
of  the  imagination.  The  victim  of  ap- 
proaching dementia  finds  his  intellect- 
ual life  upheaved  into  a  sphere  far  more 
glorious  than  he  had  ever  before  known. 
His  ideas  expand  indefinitely,  his  hopes 
become  extravagantly  sanguine,  he 
dreams,  he  talks  of  nothing  but  mil- 
lions, and  diamonds,  and  schemes  of 
magnificent  scope  and  intention.  A 
marvellous  gloom  illumines  the  sunset 
of  his  intellect,  and,  on  the  very  brink 
of  a  wretched  night,  the  heavens  open, 
and  piled  glories  of  amber  and  crimson 
and  purple  and  gold  enrich  the  last 
moments  of  his  waning  day. 

In  this  awful  disease,  the  lesion  com- 
mences by  a  congestion  and  consequent 
over-excitement  of  this  layer  of  cells,  to 
which  Luys  ascribes  the  function  of  the 
imagination. 

Bo  much  for  the  statical  conditions 
of  our  faculty,  as  far,  at  least,  as  we  can 
at  present  conveniently  trace  them.  "We 
are  now  prepared  to  pass  over  to  the 
dynamical,  and  to  examine,  in  its  vari- 
ous phases,  the  actual  process  by  which 
images  of  external  things,  refined  by 
repeated  combinations,  are  stored  up  in 
the  imagination  as  ideas. 

The  type  of  this  process  is  to  be  found 
in  the  formation  of  language.  Speech 
represents,  sketched  as  it  were  in  outline, 
the  entire  route  of  communication  be- 
tween nature  and  man.  A  perception — 
an  image — a  word — such  are  the  three 
chief  halting-places  on  the  road,  that 
soon  may  be  worn  so  deeply  by  the 
thronging  feet  of  countless  pleasant 
travellers.  Hence  the  study  of  the 
whole  body  of  transactions  between 
man  and  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
entire  range  of  intellectual  activity,  may 
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be  most  fitly  commenced  by  an  inquiry 
into  the  principal  features  of  the  growth 
and  structure  of  language. 

Now,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  not  only 
surprising,  but  contradictory,  that  lan- 
guage, destined  to  be  the  yehide  of 
thought,  should  be  acquired  and  exer- 
cised preyiously  to  and  independently 
of  any  deliberate  exertion  of  the  think- 
ing powers.  Herein,  however,  we  have 
only  one  of  the  innumerable  instances 
of  the  exquisite  forethought  of  nature, 
who  always  takes  care  to  have  the  tools 
laid  ready  to  hand  before  the  moment 
arrives  for  the  work  to  begin.  If  the 
lungs  had  to  be  set  in  order  after  the 
child  were  bom,  he  would  die  before 
they  were  ready  to  breathe  for  him ;  and 
if  thought,  at  its  birth,  did  not  find 
speech  all  prepared  to  do  its  bidding, 
it  would  be  stifled  in  the  dumb  attempt 
to  summon  a  servitor. 

Independent  of  this  final  reason,  we 
may  surmise,  that  during  infancy  and 
childhood,  the  lax  and  untutored  brain 
is  unable  to  retain  an  impression  in 
silence,  but  quickly  returns  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  movement  or  gesture^-a  word, 
or,  at  least,  a  smile.  An  infant's  face  is 
dimpled  by  the  reaction  of  every  per- 
ception or  passing  influence,  as  a  small 
pond  by  breezes.  Among  adults,  the 
strength  and  maturity  of  the  intellect 
may  be  most  surely  tested  by  its  capaci- 
ty for  reticence.  Every  one  knows  there 
are  two  classes  of  fools,  those  who  can't 
speak,  and  those  who  can't  hold  their 
tongues.  The  infirmity  of  the  first  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  vitality,  whereby  they 
are  so  little  susceptible  to  the  effect  of 
impressions,  that  they  are  not  moved  to 
give  them  an  utterance.  But  the  weak- 
ness of  the  second  class  is  due  to  a  per- 
sistence of  the  infantile  condition  in 
.which  impressions,  Instead  of  being 
stored  up  in  the  small  ceUs  of  the  brain, 
which  are  not  sufliciently  developed  to 
retain  them,  t«nd  to  pass  at  once  by 
a  sort  of  automatism  to  those  connected 
with  the  motor  apparatus  of  speech. 
Thus  language,  though  in  one  respect 
the  vehicle  and  assistant  of  thought,  in 
another  may  be  called  its  antagonist, 
precisely  because  its  construction  de- 


mands the  same  materials  and  pro- 
cesses ;  for  if  these  be  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  expression,  nothing  is  left  for  the 
idea. 

Eloquence  is  generally  powerful  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  feeling,  and  people  who 
tell  all  they  know,  or  loudly  demand 
symx)athy  for  all  they  suffer,  are  not 
likely  to  be  overburdened  with  learning 
or  exhausted  by  grief. 

This  same  difficulty  of  expression  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  and  intimacy 
of  the  feeling,  persists  throughout  life. 
Only  persons  of  considerable  intellectual 
cultivation  are  capable  of  expressing 
feelings  that  are  at  all  complex  or  pow- 
erful. And  if  the  normal  proportions 
between  feelings  and  expressions  con- 
tinue to  be  preserved  throughout  all 
degrees  of  development  of  the  character, 
the  most  trained  eloquence  will  often 
find  itself  in  the  presence  of  sentiments 
that  are  entirely  unutterable.  This  seems 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  general 
emancipation  of  organic  life  from  vol- 
untary control.  A  man  who  could  per- 
fectly describe  every  sentiment  that  he 
experienced,  would  seem  as  unnatural 
as  one  who  could  regulate  his  breath- 
ing by  his  wilL  And  in  the  approaches 
to  such  feats  that  are  not  unfrequently 
exhibited,  we  feel  infinitely  less  respect 
for  the  power  of  the  expression,  than 
distrust  of  the  reality  and  depth  of  the 
sentiment. 

All  of  which  tends  to  confirm  our 
theorem,  that  the  origin  of  speech  does 
not  consist  in  an  effort  of  the  mind  to 
express  its  thoughts,  but  to  reflect  the 
impressions  made  upon  it  by  nature. 
The  action  is  first  reflex,  then  instinct- 
ive, and  only  becomes  voluntary  after 
long  cultivation. 

And  here  appears  a  capital  reason  for 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  study  of 
language,  as  a  model  for  the  study  of 
all  intellectual  action.  The  processes 
being  performed  spontaneously,  are 
evolved  in  necessary  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  organization,  and  are 
almost  unspoilt  by  wilful  accidents. 
Here  we  have  observation  without  care- 
lessness, comparison  without  inaccura- 
cy, reasoning  without  fkllacy,  deduction 
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without  emptiness.  The  intellect  acts 
like  a  child,  or  a  woman,  or  like  nature 
herself— reveals  its  structore,  and  be- 
trays its  likings  and  antipathies,  with  ex- 
quisite artlessness,  uncontrolled  by  delib- 
erate purpose  or  preconceiyed  theory. 

It  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  under- 
take the  proof  of  the  doctrine  bo  gener- 
ally acknowledged,  that  all  language  is 
originally  metaphorical,  and  that  the 
foundation  meaning  of  the  most  ab- 
stract words  refers  to  the  physical  at- 
tribute of  some  definite  things.  But, 
curiously  enough,  what  is  generally  con- 
ceded in  regard  to  the  secondary  growth 
of  such  language  as  belongs  to  the  more 
refined  thought  of  philosophy  or  science, 
where  every  one  sees  at  once  that  the 
most  abstract  terms  are  figures  of  speech 
derived  from  physical  objects,  is  often 
overlooked  in  regard  to  the  primitive 
formation  of  words.  Yet  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  since  words  were  from  the 
beginning  used  as  equivalents  of  things, 
precisely  as  coin  in  the  place  of  actual 
barter,  each  must  have  been  selected  in 
virtue  of  some  special  fitness  or  appro- 
priateness, that  enabled  it,  better  than 
any  others,  to  recall  the  image  of  the 
thing  signified.  It  is  certain  also,  since 
language  is  always  spontaneously  de- 
veloped, that  the  principle  of  selection 
must  have  been  obtained  by  pure  in- 
stinct, and  that  deliberate,  much  less 
arbitrary  choice,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  process.  Words  were  not  in- 
vented, but  discovered,  and  people 
found  the  words  necessary  for  their 
speech,  exactly  as  they  found  the  arti- 
cles necessary  for  their  food. 

But  what  is  this  principle  of  selec- 
tion ?  and  what  standard  exists,  and  has 
always  existed,  for  determining  the  apt- 
ness of  any  word  to  symbolize  to  the 
imagination  any  gplven  thing?  Evi- 
dently, the  famous  onomatopoetic  theory 
is  inadequate  to  explain  the  origin  of 
more  than  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  words,  and  those  the  most  ob- 
vious. It  is  easy  to  think  of  represent- 
ing by  imitation  a  natural  sound :  the 
difficulty  occurs  with  the  problem  of 
representing  by  sounds,  things  that  are 
not  soxmds,  as  appearances,  qualities, 


actions,  and  the  like.  Now  this  problCTa 
is  solved,  exactly  as  the  more  general 
problem  of  perception  in  which  it  is 
contained.  All  things  are  perceived  in 
virtue  of  the  affection  they  induce  in 
the  percipient,  and  distinguished  from 
each  other  quantitatively  and  qualita- 
tively by  the  degree  and  kind  of  exer- 
tion of  which  the  perceiving  agent  is 
made  conscious  in  the  effort  to  appre- 
hend them.  The  existence  of  a  color  is 
perceived  in  virtue  of  some  change  ef- 
fected in  "file  retina ;  the  distance  and 
degree  of  the  color  are  measured  by  the 
amount  of  muscular  effort  required  to 
adjust  the  crystalline  lens  at  the  mo- 
ment of  distinct  perception.  So  a  sound 
is  heard  because  the  fibres  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  are  agitated  by  the  vibrations 
of  the  fiuid  in  which  they  are  bathed ; 
its  intensity  is  measured  by  the  mus- 
cular effort  required  to  bring  the  tym- 
panum to  the  necessary  degree  of  ten- 
sion, (if  we  may  trust  the  ingenious 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Draper,)  by  the  di- 
rection imparted  to  the  fiuid-vibrations 
by  the  shape  of  the  various  routes  they 
are  obliged  to  traverse  in  the  cochlea 
and  semicircular  canals.  Most  curious, 
perhaps,  of  all,  fh)m  the  immensity  of 
its  application,  weight  is  appreciated, 
and  hence  gravity  conceived  of,  entirely 
l>y  the  degree  of  resistance  that  a  body 
offers  to  the  muscular  energies. 

All  perception,  therefore,  is  affected 
by  the  mediation  of  the  conscious  ac- 
tivity of  the  percipient,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  and  images  of  the  outside 
world  may  be  repeatedly  suggested  by 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  exertion  origi- 
nally expended  to  obtain  them. 

Thus  the  acts  of  a  man,  although 
they  do  not  imitate,  become  the  just 
equivalent  for  the  objects  of  nature,  in 
virtue  of  the  intimate  correlation  that 
exists  between  the  two. 

On  this  account,  language  becomes 
possible,  since  men  are  enabled,  instead 
of  cop3ring  things  of  which  they  speak, 
to  produce  a  certain  effect  IJiat  can 
stand  as  the  equivalent  for  the  thing. 
Theoretically,  we  can  conceive  of  ex- 
pression effected  in  many  other  ways 
than  by  the  aid  of  the  voice.    But  it  is 
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no  more  difficult  now  to  understand 
that  a  certain  sound  may,  naturally,  not 
merely  from  force  of  custom,  suggest  a 
certain  form,  (although  form  and  sound 
be  radically  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  mutually  incontrovertible,)  than 
that  the  suggestion  of  lifting  a  heavy 
body  should  suggest  the  force  residing 
in  it,  which  attracts  it  to  the  earth, 
and  which  certainly  is  radically  dis- 
tinct from  muscular  force,  and  cannot 
be  converted  into  it.  Accordingly,  all 
sounds  divide  themselves  into  three 
great  classes,  corresponding  to  the  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  the  organs  of  speech. 
Those  pronounced  by  the  throat,  which 
require  the  most  effort,  and  are  conse- 
quently associated  with  ideas  that  are 
most  profound,  important,  and  vital ; 
those  pronounced  by  the  lips,  which 
being  much  more  easily  and  rapidly  ef- 
fected, associate  thejnselves  with  things 
more  superficial,  at  the  same  time  more 
lively,  mobile,  and  fluent ;  finally  those 
pronounced  by  the  teeth  and  hard  pal- 
ate, where  the  effort  of  speech  encoun- 
ters a  certain  inorganic  resistance,  which 
suggests  inanimation  and  death. 

It  does  not  concern  our  purpose  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  these  great  classes,  or  of 
the  collateral  or  exceptional  sounds,  as 
the  aspirates.  Every  one  is  familiifr 
with  them,  if  not  before,  at  least  since 
the  attractive  popularization  of  the 
subject  by  Max  Mtiller.  I  have  referred 
to  these  laws  of  classification  only  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  method 
whereby  the  imagination  performs  her 
first  and  difllCult  task  of  creating  im- 
ages of  objects  out  of  materials  entirely 
heterogeneous  to  the  objects  imagined. 
For  it  is  evident  that  the  faculty  which 
directs  selection  of  such  vocal  efforts  as 
shall  be  naturally  apt  to  recall  objects 
previously  perceived,  is  the  imagination^ 
which  alone  is  capable  of  seizing  so 
subtle  an  analogy  as  that  existing  be- 
tween a  thing  and  its  word. 

Nor  (as  we  have  before  observed)  is 
it  the  place  to  refute  the  monstrous, 
and  now  antiquated  supposition,  that 
these  analogies  that  we  now  perceive 
are  only  felt  in  virtue  of  long  habit  and 


association,  but  that  originally  they 
were  decided  by  arbitrary  convention. 
Such  a  theory  can  never  answer  the  in- 
quiry: on  what  grounds  was  that  ar- 
bitrary decision  reached  ?  The  method 
would  greatly  resemble  that  said  to 
have  been  employed  by  Adapi,  in  nam- 
ing the  animals.  Every  thing  went  on 
swimmingly  till  he  arrived  at  the  toad, 
and  then  he  was  completely  puzzled; 
at  last  Eve  came  to  his  relief  with  a 
bright  feminine  intuition,  "  Why,  Adam, 
it  looks  like  a  toad,  and  hops  like  a 
toad;  why  should  we  not  call  it  a 
toad?" 

But  if  the  evolution  of  language  de- 
pends upon  a  natural  correlation  be- 
tween the  organs  of  human  speech  and 
the  world  of  things,  words  become 
amenable  to  criticism  according  as  they 
are  not  adjusted  to  the  exigencies  of 
this  correlation.  Judgment  is  to  be 
passed,  not  in  view  of  the  customs  or 
names  which  have  clothed  words  with 
authority,  but  solely  to  the  degree  to 
which  these  have  fulfilled  their  natural 
function,  of  so  exercising  the  organs  of 
speech  that  an  image  shall  be  suggested 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  idea.  This 
standard,  whose  adoption  is  eloquently 
urged  in  a  valuable  and  neglected  book, 
"  Kraitsir's  Glossology,"  should  serve  as 
a  guide  in  all  study  of  language  or 
languages. 

It  alone  is  able  to  explain  the  compli- 
cated effects  produced  by  words,  and  ex- 
tracts from  bewilderment  the  student, 
who,  having  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
the  general  principle  of  the  formation 
of  language  by  special  and  appropriate 
action  of  the  organs  of  speech,  is  pu:^ 
zled  by  numerous  instances  where  words 
seem  to  bear  no  relation  whatever  to 
this  principle.  He  learns  that  these 
words  are  usurpers — ^have  obtained  their 
place  by  accident  or  circumstance :  he 
judges  them,  and  is  not  judged  by 
them. 

A  type  is  created,  as  in  the  study  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  the  diversi- 
ties are  understood  to  prove  nothing 
against  the  validity  of  the  law ;  and  in 
the  study  of  language,  a  double  evolu- 
tion must  be  taken  into  account,  which 
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may  be  called,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
organic,  and  on  the  other,  historical 
deyelopment.  The  organic  formation 
of  language  alone  enters  into  the  prlm- 
itiye  action  of  the  imagination,  which 
concerns  itself  with  nature.  Words, 
connected  with  circumstances,  suggest 
images  by  the  power  of  the  imagination 
to  reproduce  events,  which  is  secondary 
to  that  it  possesses  to  reproduce  objects. 
But  from  all  this  follows  an  extremely 
important  corollary.  If  words  primi- 
tiyely  and  naturally  represent  things, 
their  meaning  is  to  be  learned  only  by 
a  profound  study  of  the  things  firom 
which  they  are  derived.  A  person  who 
undertakes  to  learn  to  use  language 
merely  by  the  study  of  written  litera- 
ture, acts  as  irrationally  as  an  artist 
who  should  spend  all  his  days  in  a  pic- 
ture-gallery, and  hope  thereby  to  learn 
how  to  paint  firom  nature.  It  is  true, 
this  method  is  very  extensively  pursued. 
The  young  student  is  surrounded  by 
the  works  of  classic  literature,  with  the 
hope  that,  as  deliberately  expressed  the 
other  day,  in  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  the  Paris  Normal  School,  his 
mind  shall  become  gradually  and  in- 
sensibly "saturated"  with  their  style, 
and  his  own  formed  thereby.  This  same 
saturation  theory  forms  the  basis  of  the 
Ollendorff  systems  for  the  study  of  mod- 
em languages,  which  with  great  ap- 
plause have  so  frequently  replaced  the 
tough  old  grammars  of  former  times. 
It  must  be  confessed,  if  the  intellects 
submitted  to  these  methods  are  not 
really  sponges  at  the  outset,  they  stand 
a  great  chance  of  becoming  so  before 
the  training  is  completed.  The  theory 
is  based  on  a  confused  perception  of 
the  truth,  that  education  should  be  con- 
ducted by  impressions  made  upon  the 
imagination,  rather  than  didactic  for- 
mulas delivered  to  the  memory  or  ad- 
dressed to  the  reason.  But  the  percep- 
tion of  what  is  necessary  is  so  confused, 
that  there  is  no  wonder  the  efforts  made 
to  attain  it  should  be  perfectly  blunddf- 
ing.  If  by  other  methods,  language 
has  sometimes  been  given  to  pupils  like 
dry  husks,  it  may  be  said  now  to  be 
distributed  in  a  state  of  hasty-pudding. 


It  is  not  hard,  it  is  true,  but,  has  the 
present  generation  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  all  its  teeth,  that  such  pains 
must  be  taken  to  chew  its  food  before 
it  can  be  swallowed  ? 

Thorough  training  by  this  method 
mobilizes  the  intellect,  and  puts  it  in 
trim  to  use  language  intelligently  and 
effectively;  for,  of  course,  continual 
practice  must  accompany  the  scientific 
or  rational  instruction,  otherwise  the 
pupil  studies  language  as  an  anatomist 
the  insertions  of  muscles,  simply  in  the 
interest  of  science.  Whereas,  since  lan- 
guage is  an  art,  the  student  should  pro- 
ceed as  the  artist  who  studies  anatomy 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  muscles 
in  all  positions  required  to  express  his 
meaning.  However,  the  necessity  for 
practice  is  everywhere  acknowledged, 
and,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  made 
prominent  even  to  the  extent  of  exclud- 
ing science,  which  theory  is  as  unrea- 
sonable as  an  assertion,  that  because 
men  walked  with  their  legs,  and  not 
with  their  eyes,  it  was  easier  and  better 
for  them  to  walk  blindfold ! 

It  would,  of  course,  be  too  much  to 
assert  that  no  one  can  use  words  justly, 
who  cannot  frame  to  himself  the  images 
they  intend  Natural  capacity  and  in- 
stinct are  often  so  great  (fortunately), 
that  they  succeed  in  spite  of  the  most 
vicious  education,  which  is  none  the 
less  vicious  on  that  account  Mephitic 
gases  are  poisonous,  even  if  people 
have  passed  through  them  and  escaped 
asphyxia.  The  bad  tendency  is  to  be 
studied  in  its  effects  on  persons  who 
haw  fallen  victims.  The  slightest  ob- 
servation shows  that  an  immense  num- 
ber of  people,  even  among  those  who 
esteem  themselves  educated,  use  words 
without  the  least  picturesque  concep- 
tion of  their  meaning.  Consequently, 
their  language,  though  conventionally 
correct,  is  completely  poverty-stricken. 
For  such  words  present  no  intrinsic 
difference,  but  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  merely  by  labels.  If,  for  a 
moment,  the  label  happens  to  be  con- 
cealed or  lost,  the  speaker  is  all  abroad. 
He  is  like  an  ignorant  apprentice  in  an 
apothecary's  shop,  unable  to  distinguish 
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substances  by  their  color  or  odor.  Such 
people  are  given  to  yain  repetitions  of 
the  same  phrase,  which  is  as  torturing 
to  the  sensitive  ear  as  the  grinding  of 
the  Anvil  Chorus  on  a  hand-organ. 

For  the  same  reason,  because  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  meanings  of  words  are  so 
loose  and  ill-defined  that  they  run  into 
each  other  confusedly,  is  speech  some- 
times covered  with  a  false  show  of 
abundance  at  the  entire  expense  of  ac- 
curacy. Every  one  laughs  at  school- 
girls for  their  indiscriminate  use  of  glit- 
tering adjectives,  as  "  beautiful,"  "  splen- 
did," "  glorious,"  "  superb,"  and  the  like. 
This  rapid  magnificence  of  diction  is 
often  ascribed  to  the  exuberant  imagi- 
nation of  the  gushing  young  creatures, 
and  its  remedy  anticipated  in  the  cool- 
ing influence  of  time  and  ripening  judg- 
ment. But  in  reality  it  is  the  imagina- 
tion itself  which  is  at  fault,  since  it  has 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  firmly  grasp 
and  contemplate  the  object  in  question, 
and  hence,  in  ignorance  of  its  real  out- 
lines, carelessly  assumes  any  accidental 
shape  that  may  suggest  itself.  Ideas, 
instead  of  being  careftilly  dressed  like 
the  children  of  a  family  by  the  minute 
care  of  a  mother,  are  sent  out  like  girls 
or  boys  in  an  orphan  asylum,  clad  in  the 
first  suit  that  comes  to  hand  in  the 
wardrobe.  But  so  tender  and  delicate 
are  the  relations  between  Nature  and  the 
mind  that  honestly  approaches  her,  that 
to  such  an  one  she  always  reveals  some  in- 
dividual trait  and  characteristic,  where- 
by it  becomes,  henceforth,  impossible  to 
confound  two  things  together.  It  is  on 
this  account,  among  others,  that  the  im- 
mediate view  of  natural  objects  is  nearly 
always  so  much  more  suggestive  than 
the  most  eloquent  description  of  them 
by  even  a  superior  observer.  Nature  is 
shy,  and  will  take  each  man  apart,  and 
whisper  in  his  ear ;  if  he  prefers  to  sit 
in  the  lecture-room,  and  hear  her  words 
thundered  from  the  rostrum,  she  is  apt 
mischievously  to  dull  his  senses,  so  that 
he  hears  without  understanding.  On 
this  account — ^to  return  to  a  former  ob- 
servation— ^the  study  of  written  literature 
alone  is  impotent  to  cultivate  the  gift 
of  expression.    The  second  remove  fh>m 


nature  is  always  sterile.  The  word  of 
a  distinguished  intellect  is  often  deli- 
cious for  its  own  sake,  and  useful  to  di- 
rect the  attention  to  immediate  study 
of  the  subject  in  question.  But  unless 
the  attention  is  so  directed,  and  the 
reader  placed  at  the  standpoint  of  the 
writer,  so  that  he  can  compare  the 
feeble  image  obtained  by  his  own  imagi- 
nation, with  the  powerftd  conception 
of  the  superior  mind,  he  is  really  unable 
to  appreciate  the  latter,  and  his  own 
intelligence  is  left  in  idleness. 

To  enlarge  and  &cilitate  this  habit  of 
observation  the  study  of  languages  is 
peculiarly  fitted,  and  it  should  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  all  early  educa- 
tion ;  for  if  words  represent  things, 
and  therefore  must  be  learned  by 
study  of  the  things,  different  lan- 
guages represent  different  aspects  of 
those  things,  and  consequently  different 
mental  attitudes  that  various  peoples 
have  assumed  towards  them.  Hence 
study  of  languages  reveals  two  things; 
first,  a  great  variety  of  aspects  of  objects 
contemplated,  and  secondly,  a  great  va- 
riety of  mental  character  among  the 
peoples  who  have  been  so  differently 
affected  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
same  object.  For  the  adult,  not  merely 
in  years,  but  intelligence,  this  second 
information  is  the  one  principally  de- 
ured;  he  studies  languages  as  a  table 
of  contents  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
nations.  But  for  the  person  as  yet  un- 
accustomed to  nature,  the  study  of  lan- 
guages is  invaluable  on  the  first  account 
By  moving  from  one  tongue  to  another 
he  is  able  to  get  a  parallax,  fh>m  which 
to  make  many  calculations  otherwise  im- 
possible. Of  course,  this  advantage  in- 
creases with  the  extent  of  the  study. 
But  for  the  practical  purpose  of  people 
who  do  not  intend  making  a  specialty 
of  language,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
master  the  principal  European  tongues, 
Latin  and  Greek,  English  and  German, 
French  and  Italian.  By  our  present 
s^^ms  of  education,  the  knowledge  of 
these  six  languages  is  regarded  as  a 
very  unusual  accomplishment;  yet  it 
would  be  perfectly  practicable,  as  Dr. 
Eraitsir  has  asserted,  to  put  every  diHd, 
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^y  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  in  pos- 
session of  them  all.  With  us,  children 
generally  begin  to  go  to  school  at  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  or  even  younger,  and 
they  waste  an  enormous  amount  of  time 
in  pecking  at  a  variety  of  things  that 
are  of  no  use  then  or  afterwards.  It  is 
considered  by  many  a  great  advance  to 
banish  grammars  and  spelling-books, 
"and  the  dry  study  of  mere  words," 
from  the  school-room,  and  substitute 
"  Conversations  on  Chemistry,"  "  Easy 
Lessons  on  Natural  Philosophy,"  "  First 
Steps  in  Botany,"  "  Manuals  of  Object- 
Teaching,"  and  the  like.  But  Nature 
herself  indicates  to  us  that  childhood  is 
precisely  the  period  for  the  study  of 
words,  by  the  enormous  facility  which 
children  possess  for  their  acquisition, 
and  which  they  lose  with  every  year  of 
advancing  life ;  also,  that  natural  educa- 
tion Is  commenced  by  learning  to  speak. 
The  value  of  the  acquisition  of  these 
languages  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
even  for  their  technical  advantages.  Es- 
pecially is  it  necessary  for  us  Americans, 
who,  as  regards  intellectual  affairs,  still 
constitute  an  isolated  colony,  to  be  able 
to  enter  freely  into  communication  with 
every  member  of  the  great  European 
family  that  sustains,  and  almost  consti- 
tutes, the  intellectual  life  of  the  world. 
Popular  science  never  can  amount  to 
much,  for  the  facts  of  science  are  worth- 
less without  its  method,  and  that  is 
purposely  avoided.  But  the  intellectual 
training  required  to  qualify  a  person  for 
the  pursuit  of  science,  is  obtained  quite 
as  well  by  observation  and  comparison 
of  familiar  objects  as  those  more  rare. 
If  such  exercise  should  be  continually 
connected  with  the  study  of  words ;  if 
the  name  of  every  new  thing  perceived 
by  the  child  were  taught  him  in  six 
<£fferent  languages,  (which  he  could 
learn  quite  as  easily  as  one,)  and  the 
fact  pointed  out  to  him,  that,  while 
some  of  these  names  were  identical, 
others  took  hold  of  different  circum- 
stances of  the  object ;  if  he  should  4>e 
taught  to  compare  the  descriptions  im- 
plied in  these  names  with  the  results  of 
his  own  observation,  and  invited  to  se- 
lect such  as  seemed  to  him  the  most  ap- 


propriate ;  if  he  should  be  encouraged, 
in  speaking  and  writing,  to  use  words 
indiscriminately  from  all  languages,  ac- 
cording as  they  struck  his  imagination 
as  most  expressive — by  these  and  many 
other  devices  into  the  details  of  which  we 
need  not  now  enter,  the  child  would  ea- 
sily acquire,  by  fourteen,  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  these  six  vocabularies,  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  multitudes  of  ob- 
jects, trained  habits  of  imagination  and 
observation,  and  consequently  a  large 
and  eloquent  command  of  his  mother- 
tongue.  To  accomplish  all  this,  the  first 
six  school-years  should  be  entirely  de- 
voted,'  and  all  other  study,  except  such 
as  was  touched  upon  incidentally,  in 
the  acquidtion  of  words  and  idioms 
postponed.  But,  at  fourteen,  the  child 
would  be  in  possession  of  something, 
at  l^ast,  while  now  he  hardly  knows 
any  thing.  And  the  intellect,  without 
any  more  effort  than  was  natural  and 
healthy,  would  be  so  well  trained  and 
prepared,  that  in  a  single  year  it  could 
easily,  much  more  than  master  all  the 
information  in  arithmetic  or  algebra  or 
history  or  geogpraphy,  whose  acquisition 
is  at  present  dawdled  through  six. 
There  would,  of  course,  be  much  to 
learn  in  the  languages  of  which  a  speak- 
ing acquaintance  had  been  acquired, 
especially  Latin  and  Greek;  for  since 
the  child  had  been  taught  nothing  but 
what  he  could  himself  put  into  use  by 
the  exercise  of  his  own  imagination  for 
his  own  purposes,  of  course,  an  immense 
amount  of  literature  must  have  been  left 
untouched.  But  there  should  be  no 
more  diflSculty  in  pursuing  reading  in 
one  language  than  another,  and  the 
child  who  was  already  familiar  with 
Homer,  would  be  as  well  prepared  to 
road  Plato,  as  one  whose  researches  had 
not  extended  beyond  Robinson  Crusoe, 
is  able  to  read  the  language  of  Shakes- 
peare, as  soon  as  his  mind  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  appreciate  the  ideas. 

The  advantage  of  gaining  command 
over  expression,  in  the  native  language, 
is  often  underrated,  at  least  for  those 
who  are  not  to  become  professional 
writers.  That  is  to  say,  by  an  odd 
paradox,  the  gift  of  speech  is  consid- 
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ered  to  be  of  small  account  to  those 
whose  expression  will  be  confined  en- 
tirely to  it.  But  language,  so  far  from 
being  the  esoteric  priyilege  of  a  few,  is 
an  indispensable  function  of  all.  It  is 
as  universal  as  light,  as  necessary  as 
food ;  it  enters  into  every  combination 
of  social  action  as  intimately  as  air  into 
every  chink  and  cranny  of  the  material 
world.  "  Therewith  bless  we  God  even 
the  Father,  and  therewith  curse  we  men, 
that  are  made  after  the  similitude  of 
God."  We  move  about  among  our  fel- 
lows like  ghosts,  until  our  lips  have 
opened  and  revealed  the  life  that,  is  in 
us.    Even  when 

'*  the  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  the  cheek,  and  so  distinctly  wrought. 
That  one  could  almoflt  say  the  body  thought," 

the  articulate  word  is  generally  needed 
to  interpret  the  visible  expression.  After 
that  has  been  spoken,  the  visible  form 
becomes  indeed  eloquent,  the  remem- 
bered speech  confirms  the  meaning  that 
had  been  surmised  in  mouth  and  fore- 
head, and  henceforth  these  seem  to 
speak  entirely  for  themselves.  Words 
clothed  in  the  passion  of  tones  some- 
times ring  a  truth  in  our  ears  till  we 
die.  If  silence  be  golden,  it  is  because 
its  value  has  been  bought  by  silver 
speech.  For  business  and  pleasure,  for 
love  and  hate,  for  all  activity  among 
men,  what  have  we  for  our  instruments 


but  only  words  ?  Of  a  truth  it  may  be 
said,  "  A  word  fitly  spoken,  how  good 
is  it." 

B,ut  not  merely  is  language  necessary 
for  all  transactions  of  social  existence, 
but  it  may  be  cultivated  as  an  accom- 
plishment, and  the  most  exquisite  ac- 
complishment of  a  refined  education. 
The  language  that  is  not  merely  correct 
but  accurate,  not  only  grammatical  but 
forcible,  not  only  pure  but  picturesque, 
that  is  plastic  to  the  molten  thought, 
changeful,  various,  vivid,  such  language 
is  as  lovely  as  music  and  more  bewitch- 
ing. For  it  implies  that  the  imagina- 
tion realizes  every  word  uttered  by  the 
tongue,  and  that  before  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  his  own  speech  is  unrolled  as  a 
panorama  of  living  hieroglyphs.  He 
sees  what  he  tells,  and  his  descriptions, 
because  drawn  from  actual  images,  are 
invested  with  all  the  charming  delicacy 
and  individuality  of  truth.  Such  an 
one  will  never  lack  willing  and  grateful 
listeners,  into  whose  torpid  minds  his 
lips  breathe  life,  as  the  mouth  of  Elijah 
into  the  body  of  the  dead  boy.  They 
lift  their  bowed  heads,  and  look  out  for 
a  moment  from  their  closed  casements 
upon  the  world  that  lies  so  near  the 
speaker,  and  find  to  their  astonishment 
that  it  is  beautiful. 

—The  discussion  of  this  topic  will  be 
concluded  in  another  article. 


MINE. 


My  heart  has  wandered  in  the  chilly  air, 
Circling  around  my  Lady's  gentle  flame, 
Which  ever  sweetly  glowed,  yea,  glowed  the  same 

When  I  was  near,  and  when,  in  dumb  despair, 

I  turned  away  to  ease  the  pain  wrought  there ; 
Alas,  poor  heart  I  'twould  struggle  hard  to  tame 

The  wildered  love  it  bore  my  Lady  fair. 
How  fearful  thrilled  the  sound  of  her  dear  name  I 

But  I  have  felt  a  happiness  to-day 
As  sweet  as  all  was  bitter,  and  a  balm 

Has  soothed  my  cruel  wounds ;  a  gentle  play 
Of  thought  is  mine,  a  dear,  delicious  calni ; 

For  I  have  seen  the  love-light  sweetly  shine 

While  her  bright  eyes  were  trembling  into  mine. 
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TOO  TRUE— A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


CHAPTER  V. 

X&8.  GRIZZLE'S  Tttt  CHAXPiTBB. 

Thbrb  were  a  good  many  people 
anxious  about  the  weather  for  a  day  or 
two  preceding  tTie  Thursday — young 
folks,  fond  of  dancing  in  the  open  air, 
and  old  folks  curious  to  criticise  their 
neighbors  and  burning  to  know  what 
Mrs.  Grizzle  had  in  store  for  them.  On 
Wednesday  the  wind  blew  in  gusts, 
whirling  the  dust  eyery  where  ;  it  rain- 
ed, hailed,  thundered,  "  lightened,"  and 
— cleared  off. 

Nature,  impressed  with  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  importance  of  behaving  it- 
self at  Mrs.  Grizzle's  fet-e  diampetre^  was 
the  first  to  arrive,  in  her  most  smiling 
mood,  and  in  her  best  dress,  which  she 
had  washed  and  done  up  the  previous 
day.  All  blue  and  green  and  gold,  and 
wreathed  with  roses,  she  was  perfectly 
bewitching. 

The  very  day  insured  success.  Think 
not,  cold  critic,  that  all  the  guests  were 
of  the  Grizzle  pattern.  Had  you  been 
there  you  would  have  surrendered,  at 
once,  a  willing  prisoner  to  the  charms 
of  fifty  pretty  girls,  as  delicate,  as  lady- 
like, and  more  beautiful  than  any  old- 
world  court  could  show.  American 
women  are  graceful  and  piquant  by 
nature,  with  that  superior  beauty  which 
springs  from  a  communicative  intelli- 
gence with  freedom  of  action  and  sym- 
pathy. Our  girls  are  not  lay-figures. 
They  know  "  what  they  are  about ;  " 
and  they  generally  are  "  about "  some- 
thing spirited  and  sensible.  To  the 
delicate  grace  peculiar  even  to  many  of 
the  uneducated,  one  generation  of  cul- 
ture insures  a  refinement  quite  surprising. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  doubted, 
that  the  two  handsome  creatures,  who 
came  down  from  the  heights  of  the  blue- 
stone  castle,  already  ignored,  in  their 
manners  and  minds,  the  washing-ma- 
chines.   They  were  lovable  girls,  with 


whom  Elizabeth  Cameron  had  a  friendly 
acquaintance.  Miss  Jones  was  a  little 
"  fiast,"  but  not  fatally  so ;  and,  as  she 
was  sharp  as  capsicum,  making  "  pick- 
alilly  "  of  the  whole  company  by  cutting 
them  all  up  with  the  trenchant  chop- 
ping-knife  of  her  wit,  she  was  a  great 
favorite  with  all  who  enjoyed  seeing 
their  acquaintances  thus  served.  She 
was  a  dashing  young  lady,  quite  in  con- 
trast to  tie  waxen  Miss  Bulbous,  whose 
forte  was  "  style,"  of  the  majestic  kind ; 
like  maccaroni,  she  was  fair  without, 
hollow  within. 

There  was  the  Doctor's  family,  very 
agreeable  people ;  the  Minister's  ditto ; 
with  a  great — alas  I  a  (^reat  many  young 
men,  worthless  for  all  purposes  but  to 
dance  with  the  girls  and  drink — shall 
we  call  it  lemonade  ?  There  was  lem- 
onade, but  that  was  not  what  the  young 
gentlemen  drank  between  the  pauses  of 
the  music. 

The  music  was  the  very  best  which 
Dodworth  could  furnish.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  Mrs.  Cameron,  to  sit  quietly 
under  a  tree  listening  to  that  delicious 
flow  of  melody  which  seemed  to  melt 
into  the  river  and  float  on  with  the 
clouds;  and  to  watch  the  brilliant 
groups  lighting  up  the  lawn  with  color- 
ings richer  than  those  of  the  flowers. 

And  Milla  1  She  sat  by  her  mother's 
side  chatting  cheerfully,  and  making 
believe  to  enjoy  herself.  But,  that  gay 
music  had  entered  into  her  soul,  with 
the  message  which  it  brings  to  youth. 
Her  feet  tingled,  her  restless  fingers  beat 
the  swift  measure ;  there  were  hot  tears 
under  her  eyelids  which  she  would  not 
permit  her  mother  to  see. 

Robbie  and  Susie  were  having  a  gay 
time  to  themselves;  but  Robbie  never 
forgot  to  come,  every  little  while,  to 
kiss  Milla,  and  to  ask  her  ^*how  she 
was  getting  along?"  and  if  "she 
wouldn't  have  an  ice  ?  " 

How  beautiful  the  dancers  looked! 
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how  happy  they  must  be!  "But,  I 
Bhall  never  dance,"  cried  Milla,  with 
inward  woe. 

She  had  grown  very  tired  and  sDent, 
when  suddenly  her  face  flamed  up  in  a 
roseate  blush  of  pleasure. 

"  There's  Louis,  mamma  1  Would  you 
believe  it  ?  " 

He  came  up  and  shook  hands  with 
them. 

"  I  have  been  unsuccessftil  in  my  ex- 
pedition," he  said.  "  I  convinced  my- 
self, in  two  days,  that  my  cousin  was 
entirely  on  the  wrong  track,  and  as 
there  was  nothing  to  be  made  by  stay- 
ing, I  came  back  post-haste.  I  recalled 
Mrs.  Grizzle  in  time  to  change  my  dress 
before  coming  out,  and  here  I  am.  I 
have  x)aid  my  respects  to  her,  and  laid 
an  injunction  upon  her  using  the  word 
'  Baron,'  but  I  can  see  that  she  is  whis- 
pering it  about  the  place.  I  feel  it  in 
the  air.    Where's  Bettine,  Madame  ? " 

"  Dancing  with  young  Mr.  Grizzle,  I 
hear,"  answered  the  mother.  "I  will 
go  seek  her  out,  as  I  do  not  care  to 
have  her  betray  surprise  before  others." 

She  walked  away  towards  the  dancers, 
and  Dassel  took  her  vacant  place  near 
Milla. 

"I  was  watching  you  firom  a  dis- 
tance," he  said,  in  that  tone  of  mingled 
protection  and  affection  so  powerful 
with  girls  of  Milla's  age.  "  It  grieved 
me  to  see  you  looking  so  sad.  Have 
you  missed  me  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  how  cruel  it  was  to 
be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  dancing," 
she  answered,  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

'^  It  u  cruel,  Milla,  I  admit ;  that  is, 
if  you  are  fond  of  it  It's  tiresome  play, 
however,  for  me.  So,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  shall  devote  myself  entirely 
to  you.  I  shall  like  nothing  so  well  as 
to  sit  here." 

"ButLissa?" 

"  She  will  excuse  me,  as  I  was  riding 
all  night  in  the  cars— constantly,  in 
fact,  for  eight-and-forty  hours.  Bettine 
must  not  be  selflsh.  Somebody  must 
take  it  upon  himself  to  amuse  Made- 
moiselle Milla." 

"  Oh,  they  all  do  that,  Louis.  Ussa 
comes  every  little  while  to  chat  with 


me,  and  tell  me  all  she  sees  and  hears. 
They  are  all  too  good  to  me." 

"Who  would  not  be  good  to  an 
angel?  Don't  say  that's  stereotyped, 
Milla.  You  are  unlike  any  woman  that 
ever  was  made,  in  your  fairy-like  loveli- 
ness, and  sweet,  clinging  appeals  for 
constant  tenderness.  When  I  get  to  be 
your  brother,  child,  I  shall  want  nothing 
to  do  but  tend  you." 

*'  There  are  i^eady  too  many  at  that 
work,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head,  but 
her  eyes  looked  into  his  with  a  happy 
smile :  for  the  present,  she  was  content. 
With  Louis  by  her  side,  devoting  him- 
self to  her,  she  was  at  peace ;  the  music 
no  longer  made  her  restless,  but  crept 
into  her  consciousness  like  the  odors  of 
the  flowers. 

Elizabeth,  deep  in  the  complications 
of  the  German,  could  not  run  away  from 
her  partner,  when  her  mother  warned 
her  of  Louis'  arrival;  but  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  speedy  and  safe  return  gave 
her  a  joyfiil  expression  which  Sam  Griz- 
zle interpreted  to  mean  pleasure  in  his 
society,  and  the  numberless  compliments 
he  paid  her,  all  delicate  as  full-blown 
cabbage-roses,  or  as  the  yellow  dahlia 
he  begged  of  her  to  wear,  in  her  hair, 
for  him, 

"Pray,  bestow  the  dahlia  on  Miss 
Bulbous;  uhe  will  appreciate  it,  and  it 
will  become  her,"  laughed  Elizabeth, 
softening  the  blow  of  her  own  refusal 
by  insinuating  that  other  fair  ones  were 
eager  for  the  favor. 

And,  in  truth,  many  "nice  girls" 
present  would  have  worn  dahlias  in 
their  hair  if  it  had  improved  their  looks 
in  the  eyes  of  the  heir  to  all  this  wealth 
whose  evidences  they  saw  about  them. 
The  dahlia  some  time  might  be  con- 
verted into  diamonds  and  pearls,  if 
judiciously  worn ;  but  Lissa  was  lack- 
ing in  this  kind  of  wisdom. 

In  the  meantime  the  tender  summer- 
twilight  darkened  down,  and  out  of  it 
there  glimmered  a  new  and  peculiar 
day — a  fairy  day,  such  as  we  imagine 
hovers  about  the  midnight  banqueting 
of  sprites. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-flve  lamps, 
according  to  the  bill   which    Giizale 
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afterwards  paid— one  for  eacli  day  of 
the  year — shone  like  planets,  glowed 
like  globes  of  fire,  beamed  like  silver 
moons,  turning  the  Grizzle  lawn,  garden, 
and  groTO  into  a  fairy-like  scene,  and 
casting  such  a  halo  of  enchantment 
through  the  soft  twilight  as  utterly  to 
frighten  away  every  rude  atmosphere 
which  should  seek  to  remind  of  the 
source  from  which  these  magical  tri- 
umphs sprung. 

Under  this  tender  illumination  eyen 
Grizzle  himself  produced  a  subdued 
effect,  his  face  losing  three  shades  of 
color,  and  his  yoice  not  being  up  to  its 
usual  capabilities, — it  being  one  of  those 
voices  which  inyariably  made  people 
jump  when  it  addressed  them  too  sud- 
denly, like  the  sudden  opening  of  the 
organ-yalve.  In  his  white  vest  and 
black  coat  he  hopped  about  from  bush 
to  bush,  like  a  dodo,  his  head  on  one 
side,  in  the  intensity  of  his  admira- 
tion, about  half  the  time ;  and  the  other 
half,  nodding  in  tune  to  the  merry  mu- 
sic, constantly  calling  on  his  guests  to 
share  in  his  appreciation  of  the  grand 
"  toot  assemble." 

"Td  no  idee  it  would  be  so  hand- 
some," to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron,  who 
were  walking  about,  arm  in  arm ;  "  it's 
a  reg'lar  Fourth  o'  July." 

"Very  charming,  Mr.  Grizzle;  Mrs. 
Cameron  and  myself  were  just  saying 
how  pretty  it  was." 

"I  never  spare  no  expense,  when  I 
once  go  into  a  thing.  I  heard  Jones, 
last  year,  had  three  hundred  to  his 
party,  so  I  ordered  sixty-five  more. 
Aint  the  band  beautiful?  Makes  me 
feel  like  leading  off  with  Mrs.  Grizzle, 
as  we  did  in  our  younger  days ;  but  the 
fiEict  is,  Melvina  is  getting  so  f&t  it  shakes 
her  up  too  much.  She  eats  too  much 
pork,  I  tell  her ;  and  speakin'  of  eating, 
have  you  tried  the  new-fangled  salad 
of  Professor  Blot's  ?  No  ?  Well,  you 
mustn't  forget  to  try  it.  Pve  eat  three 
plates  of  it  already, — ^tip-top  1  Lord  I 
aint  it  enough  to  make  a  horse  laugh 
to  hear  him  call  himself,  Profe%sor  f  I 
guess  m  set  up  for  a  title,  too— Pro- 
fessor of  Pork-Paddng.  If  Mrs.  Grizzle 
heard  me  say  that,  she'd  pinch  me  till  I 
VOL.  I. — 2\ 


was  black  and  blue ;  she  don't  like  the 
business,  you  see.  But,  as  I  tell  her, 
you  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear. — ^Ah,  ho !  here  comes  our 
respective  representatives,  my  Sam  and 
your  girl.  Look  well  together,  don't 
they?  Both  *  prime'  and  about  the 
right  weight;  a  handsome  couple,  to 
my  notion." 

"Has  the  German  come  to  an  end, 
Elizabeth  ? " 

"Yes,  mamma,"  looking  relieved  to 
get  again  under  the  paternal  wing. 
"  Where's  Milla  ? " 

"  I  left  her  with  Mr.  Dassel.  He  said 
he  was  so  fatigued  with  railroad  trav- 
elling he  preferred  keeping  quiet." 

"Let's  go  and  git  some  ice-qream," 
said  Sam,  loth  to  resign  his  partner. 

"That's  right,  Sammy;  take  good 
care  of  your  girl,"  said  Grizzle  ;p^re^ 
with  a  vnnk  at  Cameron  ph'e. 

That  wink  was  more  than  his  guests 
could  tolerate ;  Mr.  Cameron  colored  a 
little,  and  said  to  Sam  that  he  thought 
he  had  seen  Miss  Bulbous  wandering 
about  in  a  dejected  manner;  ho  had 
better  see  to  it  that  ihe  had  an  ice. 

"  Miss  Bulbors  has  got  plenty  of 
beaux  that  stick  to  her  like  wax,"  was 
Sam's  reply.  "She  isn't  my  style  of 
girl — ^too  much  like  a  tallow  candle. 
There  1  that's  the  second  pair  of  gloves 
Pve  split  open  to-night.  Don't  you  feel 
sorry  for  my  misfortunes.  Miss  Came- 
ron ?  "  holding  up  a  hand  which  show- 
ed through  the  rent  of  his  huge  lemon- 
kids  like  the  inside  of  a  watermelon 
through  the  split  rind« 

"  You  should  select  a  higher  number," 
she  said,  inwardly  shuddering. 

"  Sho  1  I  took  the  biggest  they  had. 
Come,  now,  let's  go  to  the  tent  and  get 
something  good.  The  German  gives  a 
fellow  an  appetite." 

"  I  must  have  a  peep  at  my  sister," 
positively  declining  the  arm  which  Sam 
presented  to  her  with  a  crook  meant  ta 
be  irresistible. 

Lissa  was  longing  for  an  opportunity 
to  see  and  speak  vnth  Loids.  The  very 
thought  of  his  being  so  near  thrilled 
her  with  a  joy  which  made  the  music 
the  sweetest,  tiie  scene  the  brightest  af 
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ail  sweet  and  brilliant  soonds  and 
eights.  There  was  no  blemish  upon  its 
perfection,  in  her  eyes.  Not  eyen  Sam, 
the  great  overgrown  animated  beet, 
could  disturb  her.  Love's  enchanted 
essence  had  anointed  her  eyelids,  work- 
ing over  again  that  wonderM  spell, 
under  which  young  hearts  must  falL 
And  oh,  Lissa  had  a  heart  in  which  he 
could  try,  to  the  full,  his  magic  powers  1 
Slow  to  love,  chary  to  bestow  tiie  rich- 
ness of  her  maiden  affections,  when  once 
given  there  was  no  reserve. 

The  thought  that  Louis  Dassel  had 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife  was  one  of 
those  sweet  wonders  too  incredible  to 
be  believed  without  moments  of  doubt. 
Their  engagement  still  was  so  new  a 
thing,  she  had  not  become  accustomed  to 
accepting  it  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He^  the 
noblest,  as  well  as  the  wisest  of  men  I 
and  she,  only  a  little,  loving  maiden, 
quite  unworthy  of  so  great  an  alliance. 
Such  U  the  feminine  mood  towards  the 
lords  of  creation ;  and  Elizabeth  was 
not  wiser  than  her  great  namesake,  the 
queen  of  women-poets,  who  sat  at  the 
feet  of  her  Robert,  and  made  believe 
she  ought  to  do  him  homage. 

No  man  will  find  fault  with  our  her- 
oine for  this:  why  disturb  the  serene 
dignity  of  his  acquiescence  by  any  ques- 
tioning comment  of  ours  ? 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Dassel  had 
wrapped  a  shawl  about  Milla,  and  hav- 
ing possessed  himself  of  her  little,  nest- 
ling hand,  was  quoting  Goethe  to  her  in 
a  tone  whose  rhythm  blended  wdl  with 
the  other  melodies  which  throbbed 
about  the  listening  child.  She  had  for- 
gotten her  deformity,  her  discontent  of 
the  past  two  weeks,  the  dancing, — every 
thing  except  Mr.  Dassel. 

*^ There  comes  Lissa:  you  have  not 
yet  spoken  to  her." 

He  finished  the  three  remaining  lines 
of  his  quotation,  kissed  her  hand,  light- 
ly, before  dropping  it,  and  rose  to  meet 
his  betrothed. 

As  soon  as  she  was  free  from  the 
Grizzles,  Elizabeth  had  come  forward 
eagerly  to  greet  Louis,  but  something 
undeflnable  in  his  manner  blew  over 
her  like  the  air  from  a  snow-cloud,  and 


brought  her  to  a  pause,  with  the  color 
fluctuating  on  her  face.  For  the  life  of 
her  she  could  not  have  said  ^'' dear 
Louis  I ''  as  a  moment  before  she  meant 
to  say  it.  Yet,  why  should  she  feel  so  ? 
He  i^ook  hands  with  h^,  and  called 
her  "  sweet  Bettine ; '' — ^it  must  be  that 
the  fear  of  observation  constrained  his 
eye  and  voice.  She  was  foolish  not  to 
Imow  that  people  in  the  world  must 
conform  to  the  world's  ways,  even  in 
the  glance  of  an  eye.  If  they  had  been 
on  their  own  rose-scented  porch,  the 
smile  would  have  been  deep  down  in 
the  eyes  which  now  had  a  light,  glint- 
ing-like  frost,  in  their  bluenese. 

While  still  struggling  with  her  om- 
flicting  emotions,  Sam  Grizzle  came 
again,  to  beg  of  them  to  make  two  of  a 
party  of  ten  that  were  going  down  to 
the  river,  for  a  little  trip  on  the  water, 
to  see  how  the  grounds  looked  from 
that  point  of  view.  There  was  no  pos- 
sible danger,  as  they  were  going  out  in 
a  row-boat. 

'^  I  should  like  it,  Mr.  Dassel,  if  yon 
will  go  with  me,"  said  Lissa.  **  Here's 
papa  coming  to  take  Milla  to  the  danc^ 
ing." 

**  Perhaps  Milla  would  like  to  go  in 
the  boat." 

'^No,  no,  Louis,  indeed,  I  am  too 
timid." 

**Tou  need  be  afraid  of  nothing 
where  I  am;  have  I  not  often  so  as- 
sured you,  my  child  ?  I  could  dive  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Hudson,  and  fish  yon 
up  Hke  a  pearl,  if  ill-luck  should  send 
you  there.    Come,  little  one." 

He  folded  her  shawl  closer  about  her, 
tied  her  hat,  gave  her  his  arm,  and  left 
Sam  to  the  pleasing  task  of  escorting 
^88  Elizabeth,  who  was  delighted  to 
have  Milla  go,  under  such  good  protec- 
tion as  that  of  Mr.  DasseL  The  dder 
sister  never  thought  of  being  sorry  to 
lose  her  lover's  exclusive  companion- 
ship when  Milla  was  to  gain  a  pleasure. 

With  the  usual  tittering  and  scream- 
ing among  the  young  ladies,  the  lovely 
cargo  was  at  last  safdy  stowed  and 
*'  trimmed,"  though  not  until  her  escort 
had  to  put  his  arms  around  Miss  Jones 
to  steady  her,  and  Miss  Smith  had  near- 
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ly  upset  the  whole  party  by  stepping  on 
the  gonwaJes,  and  then  falling  into  a 
chaos  of  three  young  gentlemen,  from 
whom  she  was  finally  extricated,  and 
the  equilibrium  restored. 

The  rowing  was  to  be  done  by  volun- 
teers. Dassel  was  as  expert  at  this  as 
he  generally  was  thorough  in  his  ac- 
complishments;  he  always  kept  his 
muscles  in  good  training,  and  could 
have  pulled  the  boat  unassisted,  more 
successfhlly  than  with  such  aid  as  he 
received. 

**Your  oar  is  as  bad  as  a  sexton's 
story,"  he  said  presently,  as  Grizzle,  ju- 
nior, sent  a  shower  over  the  ladies  by  a 
wonderful  back-stroke  which  acted  on 
the  forward  progress  of  the  boat  very 
much  as  a  brake. 

Indeed,  if  Sam  had  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship as  brakesman  on  a  railway, 
he  could  not  have  worked  more  heroic- 
ally to  save  the  whole  party  from  going 
where  they  wanted  to ;  whenever  he  did 
any  thing  but  dash  water  on  the  ladies, 
it  was  to  reverse  the  engine,  figurative- 
ly speaking. 

^  What  under  the  sun  and  earth  is 
there  alike  between  my  rowin'  and  a 
sexton's  story?"  asked  he,  throwing 
another  shower  over  the  delicate  dress- 
es. 

^  They  both  cast  a  damper  over  us," 
suggested  Milla. 

**  Do  tell  ?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that 
was  it!  I  made  a  pun  once  myself, 
Miss  Cameron, — ^'twas  considered  very 
good ;  would  you  like  to  hiear  it  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,  Mr.  Grizzle." 

"  Why's  my  hair  like  a  small  speci- 
men of  an  early  spring  v^etable  ?  *  Be- 
cause it  can't  be  leetf*  Now,  Miss 
Jones,  you  shut  up;  because  you're  so 
uncommon  smart,  you  won't  give  none 
of  the  rest  a  fair  chance.  I  declare, 
now,  Tve  forgot  the  answer,  after  alL 
Because — ^it's  a  little — 

"  Green  pease  ? "  queried  a  bright 
youth,  at  the  stern. 

**  No, — ^that  aint  it.  I  can't  recall  it 
now,  but  they  laughed  at  the  time. — O, 
golly,  ladies,  there's  the  fireworks  going 
ofi^  and  we  aint  there  to  see  the  per- 
formance I " 


"Never  mind,  Mr.  Grizzle.  They 
show  very  prettily  from  here." 

But,  in  his  excitement,  the  junior 
host,  having  thus  disappointed  some  of 
his  guests  from  beholding  the  most  ex- 
pensive part  of  "  the  show,"  dropped  his 
oar  in  the  water,  and  making  a  sudden 
lurch  to  save  it,  he  went  over  after  it — 
down,  down,  down  to  the  cold  embraces 
of  the  North-river  mermaids. 

"  He^ll  become  accustomed  to  it  after 
a  season,"  remarked  the  youth  at  the 
stern.  "This  ia  the  third  time  I've 
seen  him  perform  that  feat,  this  sum- 
mer. Hush  I  hush,  girls  1  pray,  don't 
shriek  so." 

"  It's  no  joke,  after  all,"  said  Dassel. 
"  Can  he  swim  ? " 

"  Not  a  stroke." 

They  gazed,  in  breathless  silence, 
waiting  for  him  to  reappear;  the  tide 
was  running  out  and  the  current  strong. 
When  he  came  up,  he  was  fifteen  feet 
away  from  the  boat,  and  splashing  his 
arms  about  wildly. 

"  Shall  I  rescue  the  booby  ? "  asked 
Dassel,  in  a  low  voice,  of  Elizabeth. 

"  Think  of  his  mother,  Louis." 

The  next  moment  Dassel  was  in  the 
river  swimming  boldly  after  the  drown- 
ing man;  passing  beyond  the  spot 
where  he  last  came  up,  then  turning, 
ready  to  grasp  and  uphold  him  when 
he  should  again  appear,  he  performed 
that  difficult  feat  with  great  self-posses- 
sion. 

"  No,  no  I  Vm  not  going  to  spoil 
the  ladies'  dresses,"  he  said,  as  tiiey 
wished  to  take  him  up ;  "I  will  hold 
him  with  one  hand  and  on  to  the  boat 
with  the  other.  Til  soon  land  my  prize." 

The  other  gentlemen  rowed  slowly 
back,  he  clinging  to  the  stem ;  but  he 
had  a  difficult  armful  in  Sam,  who  was 
not  so  drowned,  but  that  he  made  a 
splashing  like  the  stem-wheel  of  an 
Ohio-river  steamboat. 

"  If  you  expect  to  see  the  conclusion 
of  the  fireworks,  you  will  have  to  give 
up  working  your  paddles,"  remonstrated 
his  preserver. 

"  He  is  probably  striking  out  for  Jer- 
sey," said  some  one. 

"  No,  not  Jersey,"  pleaded  Sam,  his 
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month  flill  of  water,  "  take  me  home  to 
ma." 

They  took  him  home  to  his  ma,  the 
beautiful  curls  of  Barker  all  washed  out 
of  his  hair,  and  only  a  faint  reminis- 
cence of  night-blooming  cereus  clinging 
to  his  limp  waistcoat  and  the  handker- 
chief with  which  he  wiped  his  face,  out 
of  which  some  of  its  usual  crimson  had 
been  frightened. 

*^  Ho  !  don't  be  scared,  ma ;  I  just 
did  it  a-purpose  to  see  what  the  girls 
would  say,"  he  laughed,  as  his  mother 
rushed  up  to  him  and  txmg  her  arms 
about  his  neck ;  but.  Bam  looked  rather 
blue  in  the  expiring  gleam  of  the  fire- 
works, and  when  his  father  asked  what 
he  could  do  for  him,  he  suggested  a 
"  hot  sling." 

"  Dassel's  just  as  wet  as  I  be,"  said  the 
son ;  "  he  jumped  in  after  me,  though 
I'm  sure  he  needn't  have  taken  the 
trouble.    I  wds  just  in  fiin." 

"Then  I'm  sorry  I  disturbed  you," 
said  the  urbane  Louis. 

"  Oh,  goodness  gracious  me !  that 
ever  you  should  have  got  yourself  in 
such  a  fix  from  coming  to  my  shampe- 
ter^''^  cried  the  hostess,  for  the  first  time 
perceiving  that  her  noble — her  only  no- 
ble guest,  was  dripping  like  a  common 
water-cart.  **  I  shall  never  forgive  my- 
self,— nor  Sam,  neither,  the  awkward 
fellow, — ^and  I'll  never  forget  that  his 
life  was  saved  by  a  Baron.  It's  an  hon- 
or that  we  didn't  hope  for ;  and  I  as- 
sure you,  we  shall  appreciate  it  to  the 
utmost,  and  I  trust,  Sammy,  you'll  learn 
a  lesson  and  take  pattern  after  this 
distinguished  predecessor.  Don't  fret 
about  your  clothes.  Baron ;  they  shall 
be  replaced." 

"They  shall.  I  will  give  you,  to- 
morrow, an  order  on  my  tailor,"  ex- 
claimed Qrizzle,  senior.  "  In  the  mean- 
time, would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
wear  a  suit  of  mine  ?  my  best  ? " 

"  Really,  I  should  say  it  would  not  be 
possible,"  replied  Dassel,  looking  down 
upon  his  "  roly-poly  "  host,  with  a  queer 
smile. 

"  We  can  provide  for  his  necessities," 
said  Mr.  Cameron ;  "  and,  as  it  is  now 
late,  and  Mr.  Dassel  is  chilly,  we  will 


bid  you  an  immediate  good-night.  We 
have  had  a  charming  evening." 

"But  we're  going  to  have  another 
supper  and  some  more  fireworks." 

"You  are  very  kind;  we  will  steal 
away,  and  shall  not  be  missed.  €k>od- 
night." 

"(7*^/"  murmured  Louis  between 
his  chattering  teeth  as  he  accompanied 
the  Oamerons  home;  "that  will  be 
supper  the  third,  with  the  refreshment 
marquee  thrown  in.  Is  it,  then,  your 
custom  ? " 

"  Nay,  but  there  be  those  who  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  affluence  and  the 
poverty  of  their  experience,  have  an 
ambition  to  provide  liberally.  The  coa 
of  this  fete  will  be  something  to  boast 
of." 

"  It  would  set  us  up,  nicely,  wouldn't 
it,  Bettine? — if  we  had  the  sum  ex- 
pended on  this — what  is  it,  Mrs.  Griz- 
zle calls  it  ? " 

"  And  oh,  Lordy,  to  think  that  ele- 
gant Baron  should  a'  got  as  wet  as  a 
drowned  rat,"  moaned  Mrs.  Grizzle, 
when  all  was  over,  and  she  was  locking 
up  the  silver,  with  Grizzle  yawning  on 
the  dining-room  sofa.  "  Our  Sam's  so 
careless.  He'll  be  brought  home  a 
corpse  some  day,  I  know,  when  we  aint 
expectin'  it.  But,  things  did  go  off 
beautiftil,  excepting  the  accident,  and 
accidents  toill  happen  in  the  best  r^u- 
lated  families.  I'm  proud  of  our  tiham- 
peteTy  husband ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonda: 
if  that  author  the  Smiths  brought  with 
'em  would  report  it  in  the  mornin' 
papers.  I  hinted  as  much  to  him,  and 
he  said  he  would  if  I  cared  enough 
about  it  to  pay  for  the  trouble ;  so  I 
took  the  hint,  and  give  him  a  twenty- 
dollar  greenback ;  and  it'll  be  out,  to- 
morrow, sure.  We'll  wake  up  and  find 
ourselves  famous,  as  Mr.  Shakespeare 
did." 

And  with  this  pleasant  refiection^ 
they  turned  down  the  last  light,  and 
went  to  bed  with  a  blissful  consciooa- 
ness  of  the  glory  of  giving  shampeten. 
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The  circumstances  under  which  Louis 
Dassel,  poor  and  a  foreigner,  made  the 
acquaintance  and  won  the  Mendship 
of  the  Camerons,  were  these : 

One  bitter  winter-day,  some  eighteen 
months  before  the .  commencement  of 
our  story,  a  person  dressed  in  fine  cloth, 
a  good  deal  worn  and  not  at  all  suitable 
to  the  season,  came  into  Mr.  Oameron^s 
office  and  asked  if  he  had  any  work  to 
gire  him — copying,  writing  letters  in 
foreign  languages,  accounts,  any  thing 
by  which  he  could  earn  a  little  money. 

"  If  you  hare  nothing  better  for  me, 
let  me  put  in  the  coal  which  I  see  is 
being  delivered  before  your  door,"  con- 
cluded the  stranger,  with  a  melancholy 
smile. 

That  smile,  so  sad  and  yet  so  proud, 
pierced  straight  through  the  husk  in 
which  the  lawyer  encased  his  heart  dur- 
ing business  hours.  Although  speaking 
English  with  great  fluency,  his  features 
AS  well  as  his  accent  betrayed  the  na- 
tionality of  the  visitor ;  he  was  a  Ger- 
man, and  Mr.  Cameron  had  a  liking  for 
the  race.  That  he  was  a  gentleman,  and 
no  common  man,  was  evident  at  a 
glance ;  he  had  the  air  of  one  accustom- 
ed to  command,  and  that  self-restraint 
and  self-respect  which  nothing  could 
discompose.  He  was  not  embarrassed, 
in  thus  asking  for  employment,  and  this 
innate  dignity  also  won  upon  the  good 
opinion  of  his  hearer. 

Mr.  Cameron  had  no  work,  just  at 
that  time,  but,  by  a  generous  fiction,  he 
made  it  appear  that  he  had,  setting  him 
to  copy  some  old  briefs  until  he  could 
arrange  something  more  useftil.  He 
dared  not  offer  charity,  and  he  could 
not  turn  the  shivering  gentleman  out 
into  the  winter-air;  it  was  the  lunch- 
hour,  and  he  asked  him  out  to  lunch. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  his  friend- 
ly offices  towards  Louis  Dassel,  which 
never  had  ceased  since  that  day.  He 
furnished  him  with  copying  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  Dassel  made  a  page  like 
copper-plate.  Although  very  curious  to 
know  the  history  of  his  new  clerk,  the 


lawyer  asked  no  questions;  but  he 
could  not  deny  himself  the  treat  of  ft^ 
quent  conversations  with  one  who  show- 
ed himself  familiar  with  every  topic  of 
the  day. 

In  their  mutual  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  human  liberty,  the  history  of 
the  yoimg  refugee  came  out,  in  pieces, 
until,  finally,  Mr.  Cameron  felt  justified, 
through  his  increasing  friendship,  in 
asking  him  in  regard  to  his  past  life. 
Then  Dassel,  under  the  seal  of  confi- 
dence, told  him  that  he  was  a  Baron  in 
the  little  state  of  Baden  ;  that,  when  a 
boy  of  seventeen,  he  had  been  sent  for  a 
year  to  the  Carlsruhe  Institute,  to  re- 
ceive military  instruction,  where  he  had 
met  such  fiery  revolutionary  spirits  as 
Freilegrath,  who  indoctrinated  him 
with  a  love  of  equal  rights,  and  an 
ardor  for  noble  achievement  which 
drove  firom  his  mind  a  hereditary  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  rank.  In  three  months 
he  was  as  red  a  republican  as  Sigel  him- 
self, joining  his  comrades  in  the  Revo- 
lurion  of  1848,  before  his  year  was  out. 

After  the  sad  defeat  which  followed, 
he  escaped  arrest  only  by  fiight.  The 
minions  of  royalty  were  aharply  on  his 
track,  but,  aided  by  sympathizers 
among  the  people,  he  made  his  way 
over  the  fh)ntier  and  buried  himself  in 
the  solitariness  of  society  in  Paris,  re- 
ceiving firom  his  father,  A*om  time  to 
time,  such  means  as  his  wants  required. 
He  was  a  good  student,  profiting  by  the 
treasures  of  art  and  the  appliances  of 
science  around  him :  yet  never  while  he 
studied  did  he  forget  the  cause  of  the 
peoples,  but,  during  all  his  banishment, 
maintained  close  correspondence  with 
the  secret  organizations  which  no  per- 
secution could  smother. 

At  length  the  old  Baron  died,  leaving 
to  his  son  all  the  fiimily  estates.  The 
long  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
uprising  and  failure  of  '48  led  him  to 
hope  that  the  German  rulers  had  buried 
in  oblivion  all  past  offences ;  and,  eager 
to  see  his  old  home,  as  well  as  to  re- 
claim his  estates,  the  young  man  has- 
tened from  Paris  to  his  native  place. 
But,  the  memory  of  princes  covetous 
of  good  estates  was  long ;  and  hardly 
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had  he  set  foot  in  his  own  domain  when 
the  officers  were  on  his  track,  to  obtain 
the  reward  still  upon  his  head.  By  the 
aid  of  a  faithfhl  retainer  and  the  con- 
niyance  of  the  people,  he  escaped,  say- 
ing nothing,  for,  informed  that  the  old 
Baron  had  willed  all  to  the  outlawed 
son,  the  government  at  once  confiscated 
the  property,  and  the  yonng  Baron  was 
penniless.  like  many  another  penni- 
less man,  he  then  came  to  America. 

*'I  am  expatriated  and  my  estates 
seized  by  the  Dukedom.  America  is 
my  home.  I  have  taken  her  for  my 
adopted  mother.  Here  there  is  no  order 
of  nobility.  I  wish  to  drop  my  title, 
and  to  have  my  past  history  remain  un- 
known, except  to  my  personal  friends. 
I  suppose,  here^  if  a  man  proves  himself 
worthy  of  respect,  he  has  it,  without 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  earns 
it.  As  I  understand  it,  a  wood-chopper, 
if  he  be  a  gentleman,  is  the  equal  of  any 
man.'* 

"  That  is  the  theory^  Mr,  Dassel ;  ttie 
practice — " 

"  Precisely,"  said  the  foreigner,  with 
a  dry  smile,  "  that  is,  human  nature  in 
America  is  not  essentially  different  from 
human  nature  in  France,  or  (Germany, 
or  Madagascar.*' 

Mr.  Cameron  spoke  so  frequently,  at 
home,  of  the  friendless  and  poverty- 
stricken  refugee,  that  his  wife  desired 
him  to  be  invited  to  dinner ;  and,  hav- 
ing been  equally  as  pleased  as  her  hus- 
band with  the  new  guest,  she  offered 
him  the  hospitalities  of  her  house ;  bid- 
ding him,  whenever  homesick,  or  when 
he  had  nothing  better  to  do  with  him- 
self, to  visit  them.  The  sympathy  and 
appreciation  which  she  evidently  offered 
along  with  her  other  good  gifts  en- 
hanced their  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
homeless  foreigner.  He  accepted  them 
as  gracefully  and  cordially  as  they  were 
offered,  becoming  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  house. 

All  the  members  of  the  family  felt 
the  charm  of  his  varied  discourse,  from 
Elizabeth  who  questioned  about  the 
color  of  Eugenie's  eyes  to  Robbie  who 
hung  breathless  on  his  descriptions  of 
battle-fields.     Some  new  acquirement 


came,  every  day,  to  light  With  Mr. 
Cameron  he  played  chess ;  but  he  had 
a  game  of  his  own  which  he  played — 
iolitaire,  at  which  his  employer  once 
found  him  so  engaged,  that  he  was  un- 
consdouB  of  a  witness. 

He  had  employed  his  leisure  moments 
for  weeks  in  cutting  little  pieces  of 
wood  into  soldiers,  half-an-inch  high, 
and  with  thousands  of  these  he  had 
laid  out  a  battle-fidld,  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  desperate  engagement,  in 
which  the  red-tops  were  overthrowing 
the  green-tops,  very  mudi  to  their  gene- 
ral's satisfaction,  when,  conscious  of  an 
observer,  he  swept  his  conflicting  armies 
into  a  box,  turning,  with  a  laugh — 

*'  I  can  still  fight  wooden  battles,  Mr. 
Cameron." 

The  lawyer  often  felt  surprise  that 
one  of  Dassel's  peculiar  talents  and  cir- 
cumstances could  remain  quiet  in  Amer- 
ica, when  so  many  of  his  German  friends 
were  engaged  in  the  war  which  at  that 
time  was  upon  us. 

"  Why  do  you  not  join  Sigel  ? "  he 
once  asked  of  him.  ^^  Ton  might  win 
honor ;  and  it  would  be  better  than  this 
drudgery,  to  one  of  your  temperament" 

Dassel  answered  him  quietly : 

"  I  have  grown  skeptical,  my  friend. 
I  solemnly  believe  that  it  matters  not 
to  the  majorities  of  mankind  what  sort 
of  tyranny  rules  them.  If  there  is  no 
master  on  a  throne,  to  flourish  the  whip 
over  them,  they  will  set  up  something 
to  bow  down  to, — a  bag  of  money,  per- 
haps. Mark  the  corruption  alr^y 
creeping  into  your  politics.  8ee  the 
misrule  of  your  cities;  the  expensive 
machineries  of  your  elections,  which, 
after  all,  are  so  managed  as  to  make 
your  voters  mere  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  politicians.  Bah  I  I  am  done 
with  politics ! " 

When  Mr.  Dassel  first  visited  at  Mr. 
Cameron's,  Elizabeth  had  been  home 
from  school  but  -a  few  months.  Her 
mother  desired  her  to  continue  the 
study  of  music,  and,  while  considering 
what  professor  to  engage,  Dassel  offered 
his  services. 

"  I  have  never  taught,"  he  said,  "  bat 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  teach  your 
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children,  if  you  have  confidence  in  my 
abilities.'^ 

His  magnificent  playing  and  singing 
had  been  a  great  source  of  enjoyment 
to  them ;  they  were  delighted  to  secure 
his  services ;  and  it  was  not  long  until 
Robbie,  also,  was  placed  under  his  tutor- 
ship in  the  languages  and  mathematics. 

Through  Mr.  Cameron's  recommenda- 
tion Mr.  Dassel  secured  the  situation  of 
foreign  correq)ondent  in  two  wholesale 
houses.  This  duty  was  very  light,  con- 
aiflting  only  in  reading  and  answering 
the  foreign  letters  on  steamer-days ;  so 
that  he  was  now  in  the  eigoym^it  of  a 
moderate  income,  and  yet  his  own  mas- 
ter the  greater  part  of  his  time.  He 
gaye  to  Robbie  three  mornings  a  week, 
attending  to  his  two  music-pupils  after 
lunch  of  the  same  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  did  not  reflect 
upon  the  almost  ineyitable  consequence 
of  throwing  an  inexperienced  girl  like 
Elizabeth  so  much  into  the  society  of 
an  accomplished  man  of  the  world. 
All  the  girPs  slumbering  emotional  na- 
ture sprang  into  play  beneath  the  light 
of  his  eye ;  her  fancies  took  the  color 
which  he  willed;  she  reverenced  him 
as  a  hero,  admired  him  as  a  gentleman ; 
wondered  at  his  patience  with  her  when 
she  did  not  equal  his  requirements  at 
the  piano ;  pitied  him  for  his  misfor- 
tunes. Before  this  ideal  of  perfection 
the  young  men  of  her  acquaintance 
were  boys  or  boobies.  What  did  she 
care  for  their  idle  chattering,  when  Mr. 
Dassel  always  had  something  worth  lis- 
tening to? 

Companionship  like  this  was  fitted  to 
deepen  the  womanliness  of  her  charac- 
ter ;  the  young  girl  of  the  dreamy  brow 
and  pretty  fancies  soon  passed  into  the 
reabns  of  real  life.  The  mother  was 
surprised  at  the  sudden  expansion  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  worked  the 
secret  blooming  of  the  Rose  of  Love. 
Elizabeth  always  had  been  attractive; 
now  she  grew  beautifhL 

There,  too,  was  the  music-lesson; 
most  witchingly  dangerous  medium  for 
the  interchange  of  sentiment.  She  was 
a  true  lover  of  music ;  Dassel  had  a 
voice  whose  lightest  vibration  was  both 


passion  and  melody.  The  charm  of 
those  hours  was  inexpressible. 

Milla,  in  those  days,  was  a  child,  ver- 
ily, with  a  child's  heart  She  loved 
Mr.  Dassel  because  he  was  so  kind  and 
amusing,  and  praised  her  singing ;  for 
Milla  had  a  voice  which  soared  out  of 
her  body  straight  up  with  the  lark,  and 
floated  in  the  blue  vaults  of  heaven. 
To  hear  the  singer,  unseen,  one  could 
not  realize  that  so  dainty  a  little  crea- 
ture could  so  "  flood  the  air  with  song." 
Bhe  had  genius.  She  would  have  been 
as  devoted  to  the  piano  as  Lissa,  but 
her  weak  spine  prevented  severe  appli- 
cation. Sometimes  she  would  forget 
herself  in  musical  vagaries;  then  the 
sharp  pain  would  come,  and  she  would 
cry  out  for  Sabrina  to  come  and  carry 
her  to  the  sofa. 

Insensibly  the  family  had  come  to 
adopt  Louis  Dassel  as  a  member,  and 
to  feel  that  it  had  gained  in  doing  so. 
Robbie  did  finely  under  his  guidance ; 
but  the  boy  was  not  so  devoted  to  hero- 
worship  as  were  his  sisters.  He  was 
often  interested  and  absorbed  in  his 
tutor;  he  thought  him  a  remarkable 
man,  and  entertained  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  ever  rivalling  his  acquirements ; 
but,  as  9k  friendy  Robbie  did  not  love 
Mr.  Dassel.  He  was  sometimes  re- 
proved unjustly ;  and,  not  being  blind, 
he  had  seen  a  fire  leap  from  his  teacher's 
eye,  when  the  responses  did  not  suit, 
which  he  knew  never  was  allowed  to 
blaze  upon  others. 

If  you  should  see  a  devil  looking  out 
of  the  front  windows  of  a  handsome 
house,  some  day,  you  would  not  be  apt 
to  forget  your  surprise ;  and  whatever 
angels  you  might  commonly  find  at  the 
casement,  you  would  always  be  expect- 
ing a  return  of  the  horns. 

This  was  the  case  with  Robbie.  He 
thought  he  had  seen  the  old  fellow,  one 
day,  unmistakably ;  and,  after  that,  he 
was  always  on  the  watch.  He  kept  this 
watch  very  covertly ;  but,  its  influence 
was  perceived,  and  an  atmosphere  grew 
up  between  the  two,  invisible,  but  not 
unfelt.  According  to  modem  parlance, 
"  they  were  not  harmonious." 

Mr.  Dassel  certably  was  rather  iras- 
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cible  at  times ;  he  could  be  as  bitter  as 
wormwood  and  as  biting  as  pepper; 
but  this  was  chiefly  to  the  world  at 
large,  when  discussing  social  problems ; 
his  sharpness  then  only  enhanced  the 
value  of  his  smoothness  and  courtesy  to 
his  Mends. 

"  It's  a  wonder  he's  not  more  of  a 
ladies'  man,"  thought  Mrs.  Cameron. 
"  He  knows  just  how  to  soothe  us  and 
flatter  us  and  charm  us  with  ourselves 
and  himself.  His  flattery  is  not  of  the 
common  order.  He  does  justice  to  our 
intellects,  and  that  quite  conquers  us." 

And  thinking  so  well  of  his  powers, 
the  mother  forgot  that  her  daughter 
was  no  longer  a  little  girl. 

As  for  the  foreign  tutor,  it  certainly 
was  a  palliative  to  the  hardships  of  his 
situation  to  have  the  Mendship  of  such 
a  family ;  and,  since  he  must  have  pu- 
pils, to  have  them  like  these  two  sweet 
girls,  truly,  was  fortunate.  The  brother 
was  only  the  necessary  sour  to  be  found 
in  all  pleasant  things — even  in  sugar. 

Elizabeth  already  had  a  fine  taste  in 
literature  formed  under  the  careful 
guidance  of  her  father ;  now  her  love 
for  poetry  sprung  anew.  During  the 
long,  delicious  hours  of  the  summer 
afternoons  many  were  the  times  when 
the  blue  eyes  of  the  teacher  and  the 
dark  ones  of  the  young  girl  followed 
the  same  page,  until  at  least  one  heart 
was  brimmed  with  the  crystal  welling 
of  song. 

There  could  be  but  one  result,  to  a 
companionship  like  this.  There  came  a 
day  when  Mr.  Cameron  was  sought,  in 
his  office,  by  Louis,  to  solicit  permission 
to  make  his  daughter  an  ofler  of  mar- 
riage. This  permission  was  asked  with  a 
curious  mingling  of  pride  and  humility 
which  the  father  could  bat  admire. 

"  I  know  that  I  owe  every  thing  to 
you,  Mr.  Cameron,  even  the  bread 
which  I  eat.  Bat,  I  am  no  longer  afhdd 
but  that  I  shall  be  able  to  earn  a  living ; 
and  if  Miss  Cameron  prefers  me  to  some 
wealthier  suitor,  it  accords  with  the 
sentiments  which  I  have  heard  you  ex- 
press that  you  should  allow  her  freedom 
of  choice." 

For  some  moments  Mr.  Cameron  was 


silent  He  was  enduring  the  inevitable 
penance  for  bringing  up  a  lovely  daugh- 
ter— to  be  asked  to  give  her  up  to 
another ;  a  wound,  which,  though  some- 
times soon  healed,  is  always  very  pain- 
ful at  the  first.  Then,  as  we  have  said, 
it  was  an  objection  to  him  that  Mr.  Das- 
sel  was  a  foreigner.  He  was  much  older, 
too,  than  Elizabeth.  He  was  poor.  Like 
small  prickings  after  the  first  stab,  these 
thoughts  struck  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Louis,  if  a  for- 
eigner, was  a  republican.  If  older  in 
years,  he  had  that  inexhaustible  vitality 
of  temperament  and  constitution  which 
is  ever  young.  If  poor,  he  was  educated 
and  a  gentleman.  He  always  had  liked 
and  respected  him ;  and  if  Lissa  had 
gone  farther,  and  loved  him,  the  father 
alone  was, to  blame,  for,  had  he  not 
given  her  every  opportunity  ? 

Mr.  Dassel  sat  quietly  awaiting  his 
answer.  That  immense  self-control  of 
his  must  have  been  learned  in  a  varied 
school. 

"Louis,"  was  the  long-withheld  re- 
ply, "  if  Elizabeth  loves  you,  I  have  not 
a  word  to  say ;  and,  now  I  reflect  upon 
it,  it  is  altogether  probable  she  does — " 
both  smiling  at  the  implied  compliment 
to  one.  "I  will  speak  to  her  mother 
this  evening;  and  to-morrow  you  will 
have  our  answer." 

"It  is  enough, — more  than  enough. 
Thanks  I  thanks  !  " 

How  open,  warm,  and  childlike  was 
this  German  heart  and  manner  I  Per- 
haps, after  all,  it  was  not  to  be  regretted 
as  a  foreign  thing. 

So  the  father  went  home  that  even- 
ing, with  his  message ;  and  the  mother, 
herself  still  girlish  and  beautiful,  was 
made  also  to  feel  the  sharp  pain  of  re- 
signation : 

"  Hona^s  mother  fitUeth  momning : 

O,  'tis  hard,  so  hard,  to  soo 
Prattling  child  to  woman  turning. 

As  to  grander  company  I 
Little  heart  she  lolled  with  hushes. 
Beating,  burning  up  with  blushes, 

All  with  meditative  dreaming 

Of  the  dear,  delicious  gleaming 
Of  the  bridal  veil  and  ring ; 

Finding  in  the  sweet  ovations 

Of  its  new,  untried  relations 
Better  joys  than  she  can  bring.** 
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"  Lissa  is  only  a  little  girl,"  cried  Mrs. 
Cameron,  *'  and  Louis  is  to  her  like  an 
elder  brother." 

"  Reckon  it  up,  wife  1  Is  not  Lissa  a 
year  older  than  you  were  when  I  first 
made  love  to  you  ? " 

"  Is  that  so,  Robert  ? " 

"Yes,  my  sweet  wife.  We  cannot 
say  the  girl  nay,  however  cruel  the 
shock  seems  to  us.  As  for  the  elder 
brother,  Louis  is  thirty-six,  but  he  looks 
twenty-six,  and  he  will  be  young  when 
he  is  sixty-six.  Those  blue  eyes  and 
golden  beards  seem  to  be  dipped  in  the 
Fountain  of  Immortality.  I  think,  wife, 
we  shall  be  proud  of  him,  though  it 
may  go  hard  with  you,  who  are  but  two 
years  his  senior,  to  call  him  *  son  I '  Is 
it  there  the  shoe  pinches,  my  dear  ? " 

"  Nonsense,  Robert.  But,  to  give  up 
my  child— even  to  Louis !  " 

And  then  and  there  were  "mur- 
murings  of  distress ; "  tears,  which  the 
husband  laughed  at,  while  he  felt  like 
adding  his  own  to  them ;  then  submis- 
sion and  cheerfulness ;  the  consent  given ; 
the  suit  pressed, — and  Elizabeth  walk- 
ing on  air,  breathing  rosc-sweot  atmos- 
pheres, exhaling  light  in  an  aureole 
about  her. 

In  April  the  couple  were  betrothed, 
and  in  September  they  expected  to  be 
married.  Robbie  was  then  to  go  away 
to  College ;  the  young  married  pair  to 
remain  at  home  the  first  winter,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  parents,  who 
laughingly  declared  that,  as  Louis  al- 
ready spent  half  his  time  in  the  family, 
it  would  make  no  material  change  when 
he  came  to  spend  all  of  it  there. 

Thus  affairs  stood  during  that  pleas- 
ant summer.  Elizabeth,  with  all  her 
natural  gift  for  building  castlcs-in-air, 
had  not  dreamed  that  life  could  be  so 
full  of  happiness.  Every  sun  rose  in 
purple  and  set  in  gold. 

Only  little  Milla,  the  darling,  had  not 
been  so  imwell  for  several  seasons.  Her 
paleness  and  languor,  with  a  growing 
irritability  not  usual  with  her,  attracted 
the  anxieties  of  her  parents  and  caused 
Mr.  Cameron  to  propose  the  trip  to 
Newport  of  which  Lissa  had  informed 
her  sister. 


The  morning  after  the/<?^  Mr.  Came- 
ron and  Louis  rode  down  to  the  city  in 
the  same  car  with  Grizzle,  senior,  who 
wrote  an  order  on  his  tailor  for  a  new 
suit  of  the  best  cloth  for  Mr.  Dassel, 
who  refused  it,  with  great  good-nature. 

"Mrs.  Grizzle  won^t  have  no  peace 
of  mind,  if  she  finds  you  refuse  to  let  us 
naake  up,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  care- 
lessness of  our  boy.  Sam  catched  cold 
last  night,  and  has  such  a  swelled  face 
that  he  wasn't  wiUin'  to  show  himself 
to  the  ladies  this  momin',  or  he'd  a 
called  with  the  order  before  you  left  the 
house." 

"  I  think  I  can  make  it  all  right  with 
Mrs.  Grizzle,  sir.  I  expect  to  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  her  this 
evening,  when  I  shall  endeavor  to  lessen 
her  sense  of  obligation." 

"She's  took  a  great  fancy  to  you, 
wife  has,"  continued  Grizzle,  leaning 
over,  and  speaking  in  the  other's  ear. 
"  She's  dead-set  on  having  you  under- 
take to  make  a  gentleman  out  of  our 
Sam.  I  tell  her  you  can't  make  a 
whistle  out  of  a  pig's  tail, — ^ha,  ha  !  " 

"  O,  yes  you  can,"  was  the  cool  re- 
ply ;  "  I  have  done  things  far  more  im- 
possible." 

At  the  Camerons'  breakfast-table,  that 
morning,  the  subject  of  the  intended 
trip  to  Newport  had  been  ftilly  discuss- 
ed. Mr.  Cameron  had  consulted  the 
family  physician,  who  had  urged  at  least 
a  month  by  the  sea-side,  with  plenty  of 
salt-bathing  and  ocean-breezes  for  Milla. 
Mrs.  Cameron  was  to  go  with  her  child, 
accompanied  by  Sabrina,  as  attendant. 
Milla  was  loth  to  go;  cried,  and  said 
she  always  felt  best  at  home ;  but  this 
very  nervousness  was  proof  of  the  need 
of  change,  and  her  objections  were 
overruled. 

Had  money  been  as  abundant  as 
wishes,  the  family  would  have  accom- 
panied the  invalid  en  masse  ;  but,  as  it 
was,  Elizabeth  thought  best  to  save  her 
little  portion  for  that  autumn  journey 
the  very  thought  of  which  kept  her 
heart  in  such  sweet  tumult. 

Mr.  Cameron  never  got  away  from  his 
business  until  the  first  of  August,  and 
as  Sabrina  was  so  efficient  a  nurse,  there 
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seemed  no  reason  why  any  other  should 
accompany  the  little  party. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  three 
"were  to  leave  on  the  next  Monday.  It 
was  some  project  connected  with  this 
plan  which  caused  Dassel  to  tell  Grizzle 
that  he  should  call,  that  evening,  on 
Mrs.  Grizzle.  In  the  meantime,  he  had 
serious  business  with  Borden  &  De 
Witt. 

"  I  don't  like  to  disappoint  them,"  he 
said  to  Mr.  Cameron,  before  leaving 
him.  *^  I  telegraphed  that  I  had  failed 
in  the  object  of  my  visit,  before  leaving 
Bt.  Louis ;  so  they  are  prepared  for  the 
truth.  I  don't  understand  how  my 
cousin  Ritter  came  to  make  so  absurd  a 
mistake.  The  goods  offered  him  were 
different  in  quality  and  character  from 
those  stolen;  they  were  offered  under 
price  by  their  owner,  in  the  hope  of 
averting  the  failure  of  his  little  one- 
horse  retail  store,  whose  affairs  had  be- 
come embarrassed, — as  he  plainly  proved 
when  we  took  an  officer  to  question 
him.  He  had  received  them  directly 
from  France,  through  a  relative  of  his, 
and  could  afford  to  sell  as  low,  or  lower, 
than  the  importers.  So,  it  all  fell 
through." 

"  And  you  got  hold  of  no  other  clue  ? " 

"No.  It  is  my  opinion  the  goods 
never  left  this  city.  But,  here  we  are — 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways." 

Mr.  Dassel  went  immediately  to  the 
house  of  Borden  &  De  Witt,  with  whom 
he  had  a  long  interview,  giving  them 
clear  and  concise  accounts  of  all  he  had 
said  and  done  in  their  behalf,  in  St. 
Louis, — not  only  in  tracing  up  the  sus- 
pected goods,  but  in  setting  the  police 
of  the  city  to  work ;  so  that  if,  as  be- 
.  lieved,  the  property  had  been  conveyed 
there,  they  would  be  on  the  alert  to 
discover  it. 

The  firm  thanked  him  for  his  efforts, 
endeavoring  to  lessen  the  keen  chagrin 
which  he  evidently  felt  at  having  dis- 
appointed them,  and  put  them  to  ex- 
pense without  any  good  result.  They 
had  great  confidence  in  his  sagacity, 
and  since  he  had  failed  to  get  track  of 
the  stolen  goods,  were  convinced  it  was 
useless  to  look  farther  in  that  direc- 


tion. In  this  belief  Dassel  encouraged 
them. 

"  I  would  have  remained  longer,  if  I 
had  seen  any  excuse  for  it,"  the  agent 
said,  in  conclusion ;  "  but,  as  it  was,  I 
came  home  to  attend  to  my  dutiee  here. 
I  have  lost  my  reward" — laughing — 
^  but  I  have  had  a  peep  at  the  *  Great 
West'  and  the  *  Father  of  Waters,' 
which  I  suppose  ought  to  satisfy  me." 

He  went  to  his  desk  and  looked  over 
what  had  accumulated  during  his  ab- 
sence ;  finished  his  work,  and  was  going 
down  the  steps  into  the  street,  when  he 
passed  Abel  Bellows,  the  porter.  He 
bowed,  as  he  always  did,  with  the  gra- 
cious courtesy  which  won  liim  so  many 
hearts;  and  the  porter,  cncoun^ed  by 
his  manner,  arrested  him  with — 

"So,  you're  back  a'ready,  are  you, 
Mister  Dassel  ? " 

"  Yes,  Abel.  How  have  you  fared  in 
my  absence  ?  You've  not  been  i>aying 
any  visits  to  Liberty-street,  eh  ? " 

This  was  where  poor  Bellows,  yield- 
ing to  the  fatal  weakness  so  well  known 
to  his  friends,  exchanged,  every  month, 
a  goodly  portion  of  his  wages  for  bits 
of  cards,  with  numbers  on  them,  which 
represented  to  his  diseased  eyes  more 
gorgeous  palaces  in  cloud-land  than 
could  stand  in  a  row  from  the  Park  to 
Union  Square,  had  they  all  taken  visible 
form  and  settled  themselves  down  in 
the  shape  of  real  estate. 

Usually  Bellows  took  all  jesting  on 
this  subject  with  a  deprecating  good- 
humor — ^which  was  as  if  to  say  he  knew 
he  deserved  it  all  for  his  folly ;  but  this 
morning  it  nettled  him — perhaps  be- 
cause Toddle  was  sick,  and  his  wife  had 
cried,  at  breakfast,  because  she  could 
not  take  him  to  the  country,  and  butter 
was  high,  and  fiour  higher,  and  rent 
highest. 

"  ril  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Dassel,"  he 
made  answer,  looking  straight  into  the 
clear  blue  eyes,  as  clear  and  far  colder 
than  his  own,  "  Tve  got  a  ticket  in  a 
lottery  now,  which  I  calculate  will  draw 
a  prize,  enough  to  keep  me  and  mine 
comfortable." 

"  Ah  1  said  Dassel,  passing  carelessly 
on,  "  that's  what  you  always  say." 
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^^This  aint  the  Boyal  Havana  lot-  had  not  their  twinkling  smile,  as  he  said, 

tery," — doggedly.  "  About  that  little  article,  sir." 

"  The  Opera  House,  perhaps,"  added  ^  What  ? " 

the  young  gentleman,  hardly  knowing,  "  About  a  sleere-button." 

himself,  why  he  continued  to  chat  with  "  About   a   sleeye-button,"  repeated 

Abel  Bellows.  Dassel,  meeting  the  keen  glance  of  the 

"  Neither  it  aint  the  Opera  House,  porter  with  an  eye  like  a. little  child's, 

Mr.  Dassel    It's  a  ticket  I  bought  with  laughing  and  full  of  wonder,  **  and  what 

a  certain  little  article ;  and  I  mean  to  in  the  name  of  logical  sequence  has  that 

hold  on  to  it,  till  the  time  comes  for  to  do  with  lottery-tickets  ? " 

drawin' the  prize."  "Oh,  nothing,"  said  Abel,  after  a 

"  What  are  you  talking  about ! "  blank  pause  of  half  a  moment,  "  I  beg 

Something  significant,  or  intended  to  your  pardon  for  cracking  my  little  jokes 

be  so,  in  the  porter's  tone,  caused  Das-  on  you,  Mr.  Dassel,"  and  touching  his 

sel  to  turn  again  and  look  into  the  face,  hat,  the  porter  turned    to  his  work, 

usually  so  merry  and  so  fhmk  that  it  while  the  correspondent  stepped  forth 

gave  one  a  pleasant  sensation  to  meet  into  the  sunny  street,  humming  a  strain 

it.    It  was  clouded,  now,  and  the  eyes  from  "  Faust." 

[Tb  he  continued.] 


MATERNITY. 

Like  a  pearl  left  on  the  shore 
When  the  ocean's  rage  is  o'er. 
So,  from  out  the  storm  and  strife 
Almost  overwhelming  life. 
My  dear  waif,  a  little  form. 
Fragile,  tender,  soft,  and  warm, 
In  my  happy  arms  found  rest, 
Nestled  to  my  loving  breast. 
Oft  and  oft  upon  my  bed 
Has  my  heart  looked  up,  and  said, 

"  Oh,  my  God,  to  Thee  I  call ; 
Thou,  who  only  knowest  all — 
All  the  anjzuish  of  the  night, 
All  the  soft,  serene  delight. 
With  which  mothers  wSke  to  find 

'  Day  before  them,  night  behind ; ' 
Knowest,  too,  how  brief  a  part 
In  the  lifetime  of  one  heart 
Are  the  moments,  in  which  press 
All  this  flood  of  blessedness ; 
How,  through  all  the  ages  past, 
And  as  long  as  time  shall  last. 
Not  an  hour  but,  as  it  flies. 
Holds  such  pain-bought  ecstacies, 
Yet  unmoved  canst  bear  the  sight, 
In  Thy  silent,  heavenly  height, 
Never,  never,  did  my  heart 
Feel  as  now  how  great  Thou  art !  ^ 

And  yet  once  that  One  unseen 
Left  his  hiding-place  serene ; 
Once  half  shone  on  human  sight 
The  Diving  and  Infinite : 
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Not  in  passionless  repose, 

But  as  sharer  of  our  woes : 
"  Bom  of  woman," — since  that  hour 

Has  her  curse  lost  half  its  power ; 

Since  He  came  its  sphere  within, 
"  Sorrow  "  has  joy?s  servant  been : 

Now,  beneath  its  shadowing  wing, 

Lo,  our  sweetest  blessings  spring ; 

All  the  loves  and  hopes  which  start 

Prom  the  overflowing  heart ; 

All  familiar  joys  and  ties 

Gilded  as  with  parting  eyes ; 

All  the  silent  strength  of  faith 

Standing  face  to  face  with  death ; 

All  the  morning's  sweet  delight 

Dawning  on  the  stormy  night ; 

And  the  glad  return  once  more 

To  the  half-relinquished  shore, 

Doubly  beautiful  to  view, 

With  its  old  joys  and  its  new  : — 

Oh,  if  such  God's  curses  prove. 

What  must  be  His  full-orbed  love  I 

Ah,  thou  heaven-sent,  precions  thing, 

Thou  didst  need  such  heralding. 

Lest,  too  satisfied,  my  heart 

Dare  forget  from  whence  thou  art ; 

Dare  forget  thy  royal  rights 

In  my  fostering  delights  I 

And  how  tenderly  God  laid 

His  dear  hand  on  me,  and  said, 
"  I  have  noble  work  for  thee ; 

Come  aside  and  learn  of  me  ! " 

So  I  left  the  din  and  crowd, 

And  the  voices  gay  and  loud. 

And,  like  Mary,  did  repair. 

Hasting,  to  the  hills,  for  prayer ; 

And  in  sweet  retirement  then, 

Near  to  God  and  far  from  men. 

On  my  waiting  soul  did  ope 

All  the  glory  of  its  hope. 

And  my  heart,  once  light  and  free, 

Learned  the  mother's  mystery. 

Learned  love's  holy  cross  to  bear 

Of  sweet  sorrow  and  dear  care ; 

While,  each  day,  a  heavenly  voice 

Made  me  tremble  and  rejoice : 
"  Lo,  the  Father  sends  to  thee 

A  soul  from  out  eternity ; 

Come  thou  to  the  border— there 

Its  angel  yields  it  to  thy  care  I " 

Now  returned  to  all  life's  charms, 
With  the  treasure  in  my  arms. 
Oh,  my  God,  from  this  ftill  heart 
Let  the  vision  not  depart ! 
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JUAN  FERNANDEZ  AND  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 


The  bewitching  romance  of  De  Foe 
was,  as  most  people  are  aware,  not  all  a 
fiction.  It  had  just  that  sufficient  leayen 
or  groundwork  of  truth  which,  aided 
by  the  charming  simplicity  and  graye 
realism  of  the  style,  has  served  for  so 
many  generations  to  maintain  its  seduc- 
tive interest  A  story  woven  out  of 
whole  cloth  would  never  have  had  the 
permanent  success  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
The  poetic  tales  of  Byron  which  are 
most  attractive,  and  which  Mr.  Murray 
always  found  most  profitable,  are  those 
in  which  rumor  identified  the  poet  with 
the  hero  of  his  song.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  a  great  number  of  celebrated 
poems  and  romances ;  and  the  example 
of  the  author  of  "  Pelham  "  has  doubt- 
less been  prefigured  from  time  imme- 
morial in  cases  where  antiquity  has  ef- 
faced the  line  which  divides  history 
from  tradition.  Even  the  Arabian 
Nights,  whose  hold  on  popular  favor  is 
largely  due,  like  that  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, to  a  quaint  but  imposing  candor 
of  style,  were  doubtless  originally  based 
on  legends  partly  authentic,  and  were 
thus  started  down  the  roads  of  time 
with  a  credit  which  remained  to  them 
long  after  its  tangible  foimdations  had 
crumbled  away.  It  would  seem  that  the 
salt  which  preserves  literary  commodi- 
ties from  decay  is  very  apt  to  consist 
of  pure  truth  itself;  and  the  hypothesis 
is  fortified  by  the  practice  of  those  able 
writers  who,  in  the  absence  of  facts  on 
which  to  build  their  structures,  are  at 
such  ingenious  pains  to  simulate  that 
veritable  air  which  is  their  most  effect- 
ive substitute. 

De  Foe  was  not  of  the  number,  since 
he  had,  at  aU  events,  a  Crusoe  in  Selkirk 
and  an  island  in  Juan  Fernandez.  He 
had  the  fiora  and  fauna,  the  dimpling, 
placid  ocean,  the  usually  gentle  but 
sometimes  implacably  cruel  savages,  all 
of  which  were  needed  for  his  picture, 
in  the  accounts  lately  brought  by  ad- 


venturous Englishmen  from  the  South 
Sea.  In  laying  his  material  on  the  can- 
vas, he  had  the  advantages  of  a  rare  eye 
for  color,  a  crisp,  rapid  touch,  a  pro- 
found appreciation  of  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  details,  and  a  Pre-Raphaelite 
faculty  for  their  accurate  delineation. 
Yet  the  success  of  Robinson  Crusoe  has 
not  sprung  from  these  qualifications 
alone.  There  have  been  exoteric  reasons 
for  it  no  less  than  esoteric  ones;  and 
these  have  lain  in  that  profound  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  that  chafing  against 
social  restraints,  that  impatience  with 
the  hardness,  the  vice,  and  selfishness 
of  mankind,  that  craving  for  luxurious, 
untroubled  solitude,  which  make  most 
feeling  souls  at  intervals  of  their  experi- 
ence wish  that  they  too  might  fiy  away 
to  some  beautiful  uninhabited  island, 
haply  ^'•with  one  fair  spirit  for  its 
minister,''  where  the  world  could  be  left 
behind,  and  they  could  be  at  rest  Thus 
the  finest  account  of  such  a  life  which  ex- 
ists in  our  language,  apart  f^m  its  con- 
ventional attractions  to  mere  lovers  of 
the  marvellous,  is  reg^ded  with  a  cer- 
tain affectionate  interest  by  sensitive 
and  imaginative  spirits,  because  it  is 
the  echo  of  their  own  unspoken  aspira- 
tions as  well  as  sometimes  the  suggester 
of  them.  I  feel  sure  that,  could  such 
dreamers  see  the  island  of  Juan  Fernan- 
dez itself— the  accepted  theatre  of  poor 
Robinson's  strange  monologic  drama — 
such  yearnings  would  frequently  return 
to  them,  and  that  they  would  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  it  more  pictur- 
esque than  even  De  Foe's  sketch  of  it, 
more  romantic  than  it  {^pears  in  his 
romantic  story. 

It  IB  some  years  ago — it  matters  not 
how  many,  and  in  a  ship  bound  it  mat- 
ters not  whither — that  I  found  myself 
in  the  8dd  degree  of  south  latitude  and 
the  79th  of  west  longitude,  and  touched 
at  Juan  Fernandez.  The  memory  of  the 
place  will  never  fade  from  my  mind, 
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and  a  brief  descriptioii  may  be  not  un- 
interesting. Our  first  sight  of  the  isl- 
and was  just  at  dawn  : 

**  The  moming  watch  waa  oome  ;  the  vessel  lay 
Her  ooarae,  and  gently  made  her  liquid  way ; 
The  cloven  billow  flash' d  from  off  her  prow 
In  fbrrows  formed  by  that  majestic  plough  ; 
The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  before ; 
Behind,  the  Sontii  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore." 

As  we  approached,  being  yet  at  a  great 
distance,  the  island  looked  a  mass  of 
immensely  high  rocks  covered  with 
moss ;  which  moss,  on  nearer  scrutiny, 
turned  out  to  be  heavy  forests  covering 
lofty  peaks.  The  latter  were  half  buried 
in  masses  of  cloud,  and  were  now  visi- 
ble, now  invisible,  as  the  fickle  air-cur- 
rents disturbed  the  cumuli  which  yet 
in  shifting  forms  continued  to  hang 
about  the  mountain-tops.  The  little 
harbor,  which  we  very  readily  found, 
and  which  was  named,  if  I  mistake  not, 
after  that  "proud  Cumberland"  who 
"  pranced  "  at  Culloden,  faces  the  east, 
and  is  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon  or 
horseshoe.  In  coming  towards  it,  but 
still  some  miles  away,  a  row  of  regular 
apertures  became  visible  in  the  face  of  a 
cliff  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  our 
approach.  They  looked  so  like  a  bat- 
tery, that  one  had  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment and  reflect  how  unsuitable  their 
real  if  not  apparent  size  must  be  as 
embrasures  for  guns.  In  point  of  fact, 
these  holes  were  the  entrances  of  caverns 
or  chambers  in  the  rock,  in  which,  as 
we  were  assured,  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment formerly  imprisoned  convicts.  The 
stone  is  soft  uid  porous,  and  the  felons, 
for  whom  the  island  was  used  as  a  sort 
of  Botany  Bay,  were  employed  in  gangs 
at  enlarging  the  subterranean  spaces 
which  nature  had  originally  formed. 
Cannon  were  planted  in  contiguous  gal- 
leries, and  a  garrison  held  the  place  in 
charge.  The  works  were  on  the  brow 
of  a  precipice  which  rises  boldly  ftom 
the  little  plain  below,  on  which  there 
nestled  at  that  time  a  little  town,  the 
dwelling-place  of  ofilcers  and  other 
functionaries  with  their  wives  and  at- 
tendants, and  such  few  small  traders  as 
are  commonly  found  at  such  posts.  All 
was  quiet  and  sleepy,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected  in    an    insignificant    Spanish- 


American  garrison-town,  and,  unvaried 
save  probably  by  the  delights  of  monte, 
aguardiente,  and  cigars,  life  rolled  in 
the  hamlet  monotonously  on. 

One  night  the  convicts  above  got 
tired  of  it;  or  rather,  they  had  been 
tired  of  it  for  a  long  time,  and  now 
found  means  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
their  position  by  a  summary  process. 
In  brief^  they  surprised  the  sentinels, 
overcame  the  guard,  burst  down  upon 
the  plain  below,  slaughtered  all  who 
opposed  them,  and  having,  as  we  were 
told,  put  to  death  all  the  males  on  the 
island  not  of  their  own  party,  and  burn- 
ed most  of  the  dwellings,  they  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  indolence  and 
vicious  excess  which  were  natural  to 
their  antecedents  and  situation.  Soon 
they  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and 
many  lost  their  lives  in  brawls.  The 
others  lived  on,  following  the  bent  of 
their  own  gross  inclinations  in  compara- 
tive peace,  until  one  fine  moming  one 
of  the  few  men-of-war  then  comprised 
in  the  Chilian  navy  sailed  quietly  into 
Cumberland  harbor,  and  dropped  an- 
chor. The  consequences  may  readily  be 
guessed.  The  surviving  convicts  were 
hunted  down  like  wild  animals ;  all  but 
one  or  two  were  shot  or  captured,  and, 
supposing  the  whole  to  have  been  thus 
disposed  of,  the  ship  departed.  Since 
these  events,  which  are  recited  partly 
from  memory  and  partly  firom  a  journal 
as  received  from  residents  of  the  island 
at  the  time  of  this  visit,  the  Chilian 
authorities  have  not  again  endeavored 
to  carry  out  their  experiment  of  found- 
ing at  Juan  Fernandez  a  penal  colony. 
The  residents  referred  to  consisted  of 
about  a  dozen  persons,  mostly  Chilians, 
and  we  suspected  that  some  of  the  num- 
ber were  survivors  of  the  convict-gang 
who  had  managed  to  elude  the  crew  of 
the  man-of-war.  There  was  also  one 
negro,  and  a  white  North  American, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  the  mate  of 
a  whaler,  and  to  have  purposely  suffered 
himself  to  be  left  behind  by  his  ship 
some  years  before  our  arrival.  The  man 
had  formed  a  connection  with  a  Chilian 
woman  on  the  island,  by  whom  he  sub- 
sequently had  several  children.    He  ex- 
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pressed  the  intention  of  passing  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  place,  and 
seemed  quite  happy  and  contented  with 
that  prospect. 

The  houses,  or  rather  huts,  in  which 
these  people  lived,  were  so  exactly  like 
Robinson  Crusoe^s,  as  described  by  De 
Foe,  in  materials,  structure,  and  appear- 
ance, as  to  be,  for  those  familiar  with 
the  story,  exceedingly  striking.  The 
inhabitants,  too,  wore  goat-skins,  and 
their  primitive  and  shaggy  appearance 
was  equally  suggestive  of  the  famous 
romance.  They  knew  all  about  the 
latter,  and  about  Selkirk,  their  prede- 
cessor, on  the  island,  and  showed  a 
cave,  the  remains  of  a  log-hut,  and 
various  other  things  which  they  alleged 
the  Scotch  sailor  had  built,  lived  in,  or 
made.  They  were  uncouth,  but  kindly 
enough,  and  although  they  would  part 
with  their  poultry,  of  which  they  had 
plenty,  for  neither  love  nor  money,  they 
made  not  the  least  objection  to  our  tak- 
ing freely,  peaches,  quinces,  figs,  and 
grapes,  with  which  the  place  abounds. 
Of  the  vegetables  common  with  us  they 
had  few.  One  of  our  party  offered  a 
dollar  for  a  bunch  of  onions  he  saw,  but 
the  owner  refused  it.  Water  was  good 
and  plenty,  and  a  charge  of  three  dol- 
lars was  levied  on  each  ship  taking  it, 
without  regard  to  quantity.  To  get  it, 
casks  are  floated  to  the  shore,  filled,  and 
towed  back  again.  Of  aguardiente  these 
people  had  no  lack,  as  some  of  our 
ship^s  company  tested  to  their  disad- 
vantage. The  price  was  a  real — the 
eighth  of  a  dollar — ^the  glass,  and  the 
stuff  was  very  Uke  liquid  fire.  <3k)ats 
were  numerous,  and  were  said  to  be 
still  more  so  at  a  smaller  island,  called 
Goat  Island,  nine  miles  distant.  Horses, 
too,  of  a  small  breed,  somewhat  like  the 
Mexican  mustang,  ran  wild  over  Juan 
Fernandez,  their  ancestors  having  been 
brought  hither,  it  is  said,  by  the  early 
buccaneers.  It  was  extraordinary  and 
most  picturesque  to  see  these  creatures 
rushing  in  frantic  play  over  the  hills, 
and  occaaonaUy  i^pearing  on  heights 
that  looked  inaccessible,  where  they 
stood  bxpoBes  as  if  conscious  of  adding 
to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  scene, 


and  sought  to  impress  it  indelibly  on 
the  recollection  of  the  spectator.  For- 
tunately for  them,  wild  oats  grow  with 
great  luxuriance  on  the  island,  but 
whether  grain  is  indigenous  or  not  I 
am  unable  to  state.  Fish  of  choice 
sorts  are  reported  to  swarm  in  the  ad- 
jacent waters,  and  wild  fowl  of  difierent 
kinds  we  saw  in  plenty. 

Robinson  Omsoe^s  Island  has  about 
the  same  area  as  our  own  beautiM 
Staten  Island,  being  some  fifteen  miles 
long  by  five  or  six  wide.  Topographi- 
cally the  two  could  scarcely  be  more 
different,  the  former  being  wild  and 
bold  in  contour,  despite  the  smiling 
valleys  which  divide  its  rugged  prom- 
ontories, and  furnishing,  as  it  does,  pro- 
ducts almost  tropical,  although  thirty- 
three  degrees  from  the  line.  Boxwood 
and  mahogany  grow  luxuriantly  in  the 
forests,  and  stone  easily  available  for 
building  is  inexhaustible.  It  would  be 
difficult  indeed  for  imagination  to  con- 
ceive a  spot  where  the  favors  of  Nature 
should  be  more  bountiftdly  bestowed, 
or  where,  consequently,  life  could  be 
enjoyed,  physically  spei^dng,  with  such 
comparative  ease.  Besides  this,  it  lies 
in  the  track  of  all  ships  doubling  Cs:pe 
Horn,  and  bound  anywhere  save  to  and 
from  Australia;  a  circumstance  which 
would  make  the  island  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  United  States,  and  one 
which,  if  it  could  be  honorably  man- 
aged, this  ooimtry  should  certainly  pos- 
sess. This,  however,  is  the  prosaic  view, 
essentially  opposite  to  the  one  with 
which  we  set  out.  It  is  a  mere  com- 
mercial speculation,  unworthy  to  be  as- 
sociated with  that  spirit  of  poetry  with 
which,  to  my  eyes,  the  balmy  atmos- 
phere of  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island  is 
impregnated,  and  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded and  hallowed. 

The  characteristic  of  the  place  is  that 
of  wild  and  mysterious  beauty.  Travel- 
ling much  in  a  time  comparatively 
short,  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  spot  so 
fhll  of  curious  nooks  and  comers,  of 
unexpected  views,  of  effects  which,  con- 
sidering the  area  wherein  they  are  dis- 
played, may  be  called  surprisingly 
grand.  Meanwhile,  the  mind  is  soothed 
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by  the  appearance  of  plenty,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  calm  and  security  comes  with 
gazing  at  the  gently-rolling  plains  and 
the  brightly-fertile  valleys.  De  Foe 
never  saw  this  island  in  the  flesh,  but 
his  imagination  was  vivid  enough  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity.  I  can  well 
believe  that  Alexander  Selkirk  loved 
not  to  leave  it.  I  can  well  imderstand 
the  desertion  of  our  friend,  the  whaler's 
mate,  even  although  his  dusky  partner 
could  not  boast,  like  Byron's  island- 
maid,  of 

*'  Eyes  that  were  a  langnage  and  a  epcU, 
A  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shell, 
With  all  hor  loves  aronnd  her  on  the  deep, 
Yoluptnona  as  the  fiiat  approach  of  sleep." 

Here  were  indeed  a  retreat  to  live,  to 

love,  to  dream  in,  apart  from  the  strug- 


gles, the  envj^  the  hypocrisies  of  civil- 
ization, and  with  small  need  of  the  lux- 
uries or  even  of  the  comforts  it  supplies ; 
here,  a  secluded  place  of  rest,  where, 
with  a  few  kindred  souls,  life  might 
glide  sweetly  and  calmly  on  till  its 
close — a  haven  exempt  from  the  roar  of 
traffic  or  of  strife,  a  bower  where  one 
might  waken  without  fear,  and  '^  sleep 
in  spite  of  thunder."  The  hour  of  quit- 
ting Juan  Fernandez  was  for  me  tinged 
with  regret ;  a  regret  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten if  now  less  keenly  felt  than  when, 
leaning  over  the  taffi*ail,  I  gazed  toward 
the  space  it  last  had  occupied  long  after 
the  lovely  island  had  ceased  to  be  visi- 
ble even  as  a  blue  speck  upon  the  hori- 
zon. 


^WHAT  A  NEWSPAPER  SHOULD  BE. 


It  is  a  strange  fact,  notwithstanding 
the  general  circulation,  the  acknowl- 
edged power  for  good  or  for  evil,  and 
the  importance  as  an  organ  of  public 
opinion,  of  the  newspaper  press,  that  no 
work  has  been  written  aiming  to  state 
the  theory  of  conducting  a  public  jour- 
nal, and  the  proper  mode  of  putting  the 
theory  into  practice.  What  is  meant,  is, 
that  as  yet  there  is  no  philosophy  of 
journalism.  Like  every  other  mundane 
agency,  it  must  have  its  laws.  There 
are,  imquestionably,  certain  laws  of  suc- 
cess and  usefulness  to  which,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  public  journals  must 
conform  if  they  would  become  a  real 
power  in  the  community,  or  realize  a 
profit  on  the  capital  invested  in  them. 
It  is  purposed  in  this  article  to  endeavor 
not  only  to  suggest,  with  all  diffidence, 
the  true  theory  of  successfril  journalism, 
but  to  indicate,  as  far  as  the  writer  can, 
what  must  be  the  prominent  features 
of  the  great  newspaper  of  the  future. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  discrimination 
with  regard  to  the  functions  of  a  daily 
paper,  which  is  very  generally  overlook- 
ed. A  public  journal  has  a  two-fold 
aspect    It  is  at  once  a  record  of  news 


and  an  organ  of  public  opinion.  In  the 
minds  of  most  persons  it  is,  besides,  an 
educator  or  creator  of  public  opinion, 
which  to  the  writer  seems  entirely  for- 
eign to  the  correct  conception  of  the 
functions  of  a  newspaper.  It  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  this  country  to  raise 
money  to  start  journals  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  current  of  public  senti- 
ment. The  value  of  such  papers  may  be 
questioned,  because  the  true  Ainction 
of  a  journal  is  to  represent  rather  than 
to  create  public  opinion ;  indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  latter  can  be  ac- 
complished save  under  peculiarly  favor- 
able conditions.  It  is  the  experience 
of  nearly  every  person  who  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  establishment  of  an  organ 
having  this  end  in  view,  that  every 
such  journal  has  failed  in  the  attempt 
In  proof  of  this  stateAient  a  great  num- 
ber of  instances  might  be  cited,  but  the 
mere  mention  of  the  fact  must  suffice. 

A  condensed  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  modem  new!q>aper  will 
frumish,  periiaps,  the  clearest  conceptiLcm 
of  the  various  functions  which  it  fhlfOs. 
At  first  the  newspaper  was  (in  England) 
an  occasional  publication,  designed  to 
supply  the  public  with  some  of  tb« 
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most  important  news  of  the  time.  Con- 
temporaneously with  this  gazette^  or  pott^ 
were  published  pamphlets,  or  occasional 
periodicals,  representing  some  phase  of 
public  opinion,  which  in  this  way  found 
expression  in  print.  In  the  course 
of  time  these  two  very  different  func- 
tions were  blended  in  what  was  called 
the  newspaper,  or  public  journal.  Later 
still,  a  third  feature  was  added  by  the 
mercantile  portion  of  the  community, 
which,  taking  advantage  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  paper,  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  occupying  a  space  in  its  columns  with 
advertisements  of  their  wares.  Thus  we 
have  the  three  features  of  the  modem 
journal,  to  wit :  1.  Its  connection  with 
the  business  public  in  its  advertising 
columns ;  2.  its  record  of  current  events 
in  the  news  columns ;  8.  and  lastly,  and 
highest  of  all,  in  its  editorial  columns, 
its  character  as  a  representative  of  the 
various  phases  of  public  opinion.  And 
here  mention  may  be  made  of  typog- 
raphy. Seemingly  by  common  con- 
sent, the  largest  type  is  given  to  the 
expression  of  opinion;  next,  in  order 
of  size,  is  that  in  which  is  set  the  news 
of  the  day,  arranged  in  the  order  of  its 
interest;  and  lastly,  the  advertisements, 
which,  as  regards  typographical  promi- 
nence, are,  in  every  well-regulated  news- 
paper, made  subordinate  to  the  news 
and  editorials. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  but  that, 
in  time,  there  may  be  a  division  among 
journals  corresponding  to  the  three 
fefSures  just  specified;  e.g.,  some  papers 
will  be  printed  simply  for  advertise- 
ments, others  for  news  and  others  still 
for  lepresentations  of  public  opinion  on 
current  events.  In  fact,  this  process  is 
now  going  on,  as  is  seen  by  the  estab- 
li^ment  within  the  last  twenty  or  twen- 
"ty-five  years  of  daily  and  weekly  papers 
to  meet  special  wants  of  certain  portions 
of  the  community.  There  are  news- 
papers published  to-day  which  are  noted 
for  the  Mness,  freshness,  and  variety  of 
thdr  news  rather  than  for  their  value  as 
exponents  of  public  opinion.  In  Eng- 
land, again,  where  the  population  is 
denser  and  the  number  of  educated  men 
of  leisure  is  greater  than  in  the  United 
VOI-  L— 22 


States,  there  is  a  class  of  papers  such  as 
the  Batwrda/y  Bemew^  Spectator^  Ecotio- 
mUty  Hxaminer,  London  BaoieWy  and 
others  of  like  character,  which  do  not 
profess  to  give  any  news,  have  very  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  business  world,  and 
attract  attention  solely  by  the  vigor 
and  ability  of  their  editorials  and  criti- 
cisms. Similar  papers,  but  less  perfect, 
such  as  the  Bound  Table  and  Nation^  arc 
to  be  found  here,  and  their  number  is 
certain  to.  increase  with  the  growth  of 
our  population.  But  before  such  a  di- 
vision as  has  been  indicated  can  take 
place  among  journals — ^if  ever  it  does 
completely — it  is  clear  that  the  paper 
which  is  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  best  theory  as  regards  its  business 
department,  which  displays  the  greatest 
activity  and  enterprise  in  its  news  de- 
partment, and  which  exhibits  in  its 
editorial  columns  a  proper  conception 
of  its  function  as  a  representative  of 
public  opinion — such  an  one  will  be  the 
leading  newspaper  in  the  country. 

What  should  be,  in  the  writer's  esti- 
mation, the  prominent  features  of  the 
newspaper  that  would  aspire  to  the 
front  rank  of  American  journalism,  are 
now  to  be  designated.  Beginning  with 
the  advertising  department,  the  rule 
should  be  inflexible  that  it  should  be 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  an  ab- 
solute democracy.  All  advertisers  should 
be  treated  exactly  alike,  whether  mil- 
lionaire or  servant-girls,  so  far  as  typ- 
ographical prominence  is  conc«*ned. 
The  one  may  take  three  lines,  and  the 
other  as  many  columns ;  but  the  former 
must  have  the  same  show,  typographic- 
ally, as  the  latter.  Special  attention  is 
directed  to  this  point,  because  igno- 
rance of  its  importance  is  the  sole  ob- 
stacle to  the  success  of  some  of  our 
most  prominent  journals.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  rule  was  first  discovered  by 
the  London  Times.  The  readers  of  that 
great  paper,  if  they  will  take  the  pains 
to  examine  it,  will  notice  that  all  its 
advertisements  are  printed  in  the  same 
size  of  type,  and  that  they  are  strictly 
subordinate  to  the  news  and  editorial 
departments  as  regards  typographical 
prominence.    This  rule,  with  the  added 
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regnlation  that  the  adyertiseineiits  must 
be  changed  with  eveiy  issue,  is  one  se- 
cret of  the  financial  success  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  in  England,  and  of  such 
of  the  American  journals  as  conform 
thereto.  Examine  the  point  more  close- 
ly. The  persons  who  wish  their  adver- 
tisements to  appear  in  extra  large  type, 
and  who  desire  them  to  remain  un- 
changed for  some  time,  are  generally 
quack  doctors,  venders  of  patent  medi- 
cines, railroad,  insurance,  and  other 
companies;  if  the  publisher  accedes 
to  their  demands,  he  loses  the  small  ad- 
vertisements, which  are  the  life  of  the 
business  department  of  a  paper.  The 
number  of  these  latter  is  the  true  index 
of  the  vitality  of  a  journal.  Marriages, 
deaths,  employment  sought  and  employ- 
ment offered,  houses  for  sale  or  to  let 
and  houses  wanted,  articles  lost  and 
articles  found,  boarding  and  boarders, 
musical  instruments  to  hire  or  for  sale, 
furniture  to  be  sold  at  auction,  person- 
als, and  so  on  through  the  whole  cate- 
gory of  the  wants  of  society — ^these  are 
always  to  be  found  among  the  smaller 
advertisements,  and  give  interest  to  the 
advertising  columns;  these,  moreover, 
are  sure  to  be  driven  away  from  the 
newspaper  which  grants  to  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  merchant,  the  doctor,  the 
sewing-machine  company  or  the  insur- 
ance company  a  typographical  promi- 
nence that  overshadows  them.  80  in- 
variable is  this  rule,  that  a  person  who 
desires  to  ascertain  which  of  a]l  the 
papers  in  a  city  is  the  most  prosperous, 
has  but  to  select  the  one  which  con- 
tains the  largest  number  of  small  adver- 
tisements: he  will  find,  also,  that  in 
this  paper  all  the  advertisements  are  set 
in  ijpe  of  a  uniform  size.  Guided  by 
this  rule,  he  will  select,  for  example,  the 
Eeraldy  in  New  York,  as  surpassing  its 
city  competitors  in  circulation  and 
amount  of  business;  the  Ledger,  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Commercial,  in  Cincin- 
nati ;  and  the  selection  will  prove  to  be 
correct.  This  principle,  it  maybe  men- 
tioned, is  not  an  American  discovery. 
It  was  at  first  copied  from  the  London 
Timu  by  the  New  York  Berald,  and, 
strange   to   say,  notwithstanding   the 


amazing  business  success  of  the  latter 
paper,  to  this  day  all  its  metropolitan 
competitors  violate  this  simple  rule,  and 
to  their  own  detriment.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, however,  that  a  publisher  yields 
to  the  temptation  to  take  two,  four,  or 
five  hundred  dollars  from  a  vender  of 
some  nostrum  for  giving  his  notice  a 
typographical  prominence  above  all  the 
other  advertisements,  forgetting  that 
the  apparent  gain  at  the  time  is  reaUy 
a  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  tiie 
course  of  a  year. 

Next  in  order  is  the  news  department 
of  a  journal.  And  here  the  rule  is  very 
simple.  AU  the  news  should  be  given 
regardless  of  parties  or  persons,  and 
without  the  slightest  tinge  of  personal 
or  partisan  bias.  Headers  of  newspapers 
expect,  and  have  a  right  to  expect,  to 
be  honestly  dealt  with.  According  to 
Burke's  definition,  a  daily  newspaper  is 
the  history  of  the  world  for  one  day, 
.  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  public  mch. 
rality  that  the  news  should  not  be  dis- V 
torted.  One  of  the  most  reprehensible 
features  of  partisan  journalism  in  the 
United  States  is  the  almost  universal 
disregard  of  this  principle.  Republican 
papers,  if  they  do  not  actually  distort, 
color  their  political  news  to  suit  per- 
sonal or  partisan  prejudices ;  and  dem- 
ocratic papers  are  fhlly  as  guilty.  Some 
one  has  said  that  it  seems  as  if  most 
American  editors  conducted  their  sheets 
on  the  theory  that  men  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  to  wit:  first,  and  n^st 
numerous,  fools;  second,  and  less  nu- 
merous, partisans ;  third,  and  least  nu- 
merous, wise  men;  whereas,  just  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  The  best  journals, 
as  they  are  the  most  successful  in  the 
end,  are  those  which  have  the  highest 
estimation  of  the  intelligence  of  their 
readers.  These  remarks  may  seem  to 
be  mere  truisms.  So  they  are.  Yet  the 
writer  would  urge  them  as  strongly  as 
he  can  because  the  rule  of  printing  ac- 
curate and  truthful  reports  of  political 
as  well  as  of  miscellaneous  events,  which 
seems  so  obvious,  is  so  very  generally 
disregarded ;  and  it  is  right  here  that  so 
many  American  journals  faiL  The  un- 
worthy   appeals,  the   distortions   aad 
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bare-&ced  lies,  which  fill  the  colmnns 
of  our  party  papers  during  a  presiden- 
tial canvass  are  a  disgrace  to  the  moral 
sense  of  i^e  commnnity,  and  for  which 
the  only  consolation  is  that  the  journals 
that  offend  to  the  greatest  extent  are 
the  least  esteemed  and  the  least  patron- 
ized. In  the  large  cities,  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment  has  compelled  the 
leading  papers  to  refrain  from  printing 
distorted  news,  so  that  now  the  reports 
of  meetings  and  the  statements  of  politi- 
cal opponents  are,  in  the  main,  correctly 
stated.  The  New  York  Herald^  it  is 
but  fair  to  say,  was  the  first  American 
newspajjer  to  imitate  the  London  Times 
in  this  particular. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  news  de- 
partment of  the  journals  of  the  day 
which  has  been  overlooked  or  mis- 
understood even  by  the  conductors  of 
the  press.  It  is  popularly  believed  that 
the  great  advance  in  the  means  of  com- 
munication, especially  in  the  use  of  the 
telegraph,  has  added  to  the  value  of 
news.  This  is  true,  but  not  in  the  gen- 
erally accepted  sense.  The  telegraph 
has  destroyed  the  monopolizing  char- 
acter of  the  most  enterprising  journals. 
To  appreciate  this,  imagine  every  tele- 
graph in  the  country  to  be  swept  away 
in  a  night.  There  would  be  at  once  an 
enormous  demand  for  the  New  York 
papers.  Now,  the  merchant  in  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans, 
or  San  Francisco,  obtains  in  his  local 
papers  the  quotations  of  the  London, 
Liverpool,  and  New  York  markets  quite 
as  Soon  as  the  merchant  in  New  York. 
If  his  local  paper  were  dependent  upon 
the  New  Yo](k  journals  for  these  reports, 
the  competition  of  business  would  incite 
the  merchant  to  procure  a  copy  of  a 
New  York  paper  as  early  as  possible, 
and  thus  secure  the  desired  news  in 
advance  of  its  appearance  in  his  local 
newspaper.  But  the  telegraphic  news 
agencies,  such  as  the  Associated  Press  in 
this  country,  and  Renter,  Wolf,  and  Hiver 
in  Europe,  have  annihilated  the  mo- 
nopoly of  news  inhering  in  any  single 
locality,  and  built  up  local  papers  all 
ovw  the  country,  which,  in  their  own 
cohere,  are  quite  equal  to  the  so-called 


metropolitan  press.  Any  one  who  will 
examine  a  leading  journal  of  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  of  several  other 
cities  that  might  be  named,  will  find 
that  it  is  not  inferior,  as  regards  news, 
to  a  New  York  paper.  It  has  the  same 
cable  despatches,  the  same  market  re- 
ports, and  almost  as  Aill  details  of  cur- 
rent news  from  every  quarter.  In  fact, 
the  telegraph  and  the  associated  agencies 
for  obtaining  and  distributing  news  are 
a  check  to  individual  enterprise.  The 
result  has  been  to  create  important  cen- 
tres of  news  all  over  the  country,  which, 
while  it  prevents  one  or  two  leading 
-papers  frt>m  having  a  monopoly  of  the 
news,  is  yet  a  positive  advantage  to  the 
reading  community  and  to  the  press. 

This  important  consideration  brings 
to  view  the  direction  in  which  American 
newspapers  must  hereafter  work  to  add 
to  their  value  and  attractiveness.  The 
fact  once  accepted — ^as  accepted  it  must 
be^that  the  news  in  one  journal  is  no 
longer  the  special  mark  of  its  superior- 
ity over  another  journal,  publishers  will 
be  forced  to  depend  upon  other  means 
than  the  mere  collection  of  current  items 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  their  pa- 
pers. First,  they  will  have  to  reflect 
the  best  public  sentiment  of  the  time ; 
but  of  this  more  hereafter.  Secondly, 
they  will  have  to  employ  a  higher  order 
of  talent  than  they  do  to-day.  Men  or 
women  who  can  write  intelligently, 
forcibly,  gracefully,  and  attractively, 
must  be  sought  after,  and,  when  found, 
their  services  secured  almost  without 
regard  to  cost.  Third,  the  leading 
newspapers  must  be  printed  on  larger 
sheets,  and  the  number  of  their  depart- 
ments extended.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  that 
journals  have  printed  marine  news, 
market  reports,  and  financial  articles;  yet 
in  these  the  entire  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  deeply  interested,  and  upon  them, 
in  great  measure,  depends.  And  here 
reference  should  be  made  to  a  peculiar- 
ity of  American  journalism,  which  it 
has  borrowed  from  the  English  press, 
and  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  gen- 
ius of  our  institutions,  viz. :  its  anony- 
mous character.    This  feature  is  India- 
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pensable  to  that  part  of  the  paper  in 
which  the  editor  speaks  not  for  himself, 
bat  for  the  public,  to  wit :  the  editorial 
colnmns.  The  use  of  ice  instead  of  I 
simply  means  that  the  editor  expresses 
not  his  own  opinions  alone,  bat  those  of 
the  persons  whom  he  represents,  whether 
a  political  party  or  the  entire  comma- 
nity.  If  editors  and  persons  otherwise 
interested  in  the  pablic  press  woald 
bat  reflect,  they  woald  perceive  that 
the  only  defensible  theory  of  anonymous 
journalism  is  its  impersonality,  whence 
arises  its  yalue  as  an  expression  of  the 
general  sense  of  the  community.  But  in 
all  the  departments  besides  the  editorial, 
the  American  press  would  gain  by  copy- 
ing the  personal  character  of  the  Paris 
press.  In  France,  journalism  is  specially 
honored  through  its  representatiTes. 
Editors  in  that  country  are  looked  up 
to  as  leaders  of  the  literary  and  artistic 
taste  of  the  community ;  they  occupy 
the  most  enviable  positions  in  society ; 
they  are  elected  to  the  Academy  and 
are  made  members  of  the  government. 
But  they  receive  no  such  honors  in  this 
country,  nor  will  they  until  the  pub- 
lisher of  some  great  newspaper  has  the 
wit  to  discern  the  attractiveness  which 
would  be  added  to  its  columns  by  al- 
lowing writers  to  make  names  for  them- 
selves. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated 
that  there  is  one  department  of  metro- 
politan, and,  indeed,  of  American  jour- 
nalism, which  has  fallen  into  great  dis- 
repute, and  that  is  its  correspondence. 
Our  newspapers  being  generally  con- 
ducted for  personal  or  party  profit,  and 
their  correspondents  and  reporters  hav- 
ing no  chance  to  distinguish  themselves, 
the  department  entrusted  to  them  makes 
little  or  no  impression  upon  the  public 
mind.  It  contains,  in  most  instances, 
only  a  rehash  of  the  news  previously 
announced  by  the  telegraph,  written 
unattractively,  and  garnished  by  such 
patent  commonplaces  as  the  theme  in 
hand  may  suggest.  In  some  instances 
circumstances  have  compelled  news- 
papers to  permit  certain  of  their  cor- 
respondents to  append  their  names  to 
their  letters,  and  the  result  has  shown 


how  great  would  be  the  influence  upon 
writers  and  readers  alike  if  this  system 
were  more  general.  In  order  to  £bc  the 
responsibility,  daring  the  war,  for  state- 
ments made  in  letters  from  the  vaiioos 
Union  armies,  the  War  Department 
ordered  the  correspondents  of  the  press 
to  append  their  names  in  print  to  their 
published  letters.  One  eflect  of  this 
was  to  make  some  men  almost  eminent. 
Crounse  and  Swinton,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Smalley,  of  the  Tribune, 
Golbum,  Stillson,  and  Townsend,  of  the 
World,  Shanks,  of  the  Eerald,  "  Carle- 
ton,"  of  the  Boston  Journal,  "  Mac,"  of 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  "  Agate,"  of 
the  Cincinnati  OaeeUe,  and  several  oth- 
ers, became  well  and  honorably  known 
throughout  the  country  for  the  accuracy 
of  their  war  records  and  their  power  of 
graphic  description.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  purely  selfish  considera- 
tions have  led  the  conductors  of  our 
newspapers  to  withhold  from  the  public 
the  names  of  their  contributors ;  but  the 
writer  is  convinced  that  the  destructiou 
of  the  monopoly  of  news,  which  ap- 
proaches nearer  every  day,  will  force  the 
leading  journals  to  employ  abler  writers 
than  they  do  now,  and  to  set  before 
them,  in  addition  to  the  attraction  of  a 
good  salary,  the  chance  to  make  a  repu- 
tation fo¥  themselves.  The  secret  of 
Mr.  Bonner^s  success  in  publishing  a 
weekly  story-paper  is  very  simple,  and 
his  plan  easily  could  be  copied  by  every 
one  of  the  daily  papers  of  New  York. 
He  engaged,  without  regard  to  cost,  the 
most  attractive  writers  in  the  story-tell- 
ing field,  and,  by  the  munificent  induce- 
ments that  were  ofiered,  obtained  as 
contributors  nearly  all  the  celebrities  of 
the  country.  The  result  was  an  enor- 
mous circulation  for  the  Ledger,  and  a 
handsome  fortune  for  its  owner.  While 
urging  that  the  editorial  opinions  of  a 
journal  should  be  anonymous,  it  should 
also  be  insisted  that  in  the  other  deparir 
ments  an  opportunity  be  given  for  the 
development  of  individual  talent.  The 
present  system  of  journalism,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  dishonest.  Most  papers  which 
use  the  editorial  toe,  and  claim  to  rep- 
resent the  thought  of  the  time,  are  in 
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iact  only  the  exponents  of  the  notions 
of  A,  B,  or  C,  who  write  for  them,  and 
who,  if  honest,  would  sign  their  names 
to  their  productions.  The  habit  of  the 
pnblic  to  associate  certain  journals  with 
particular  indiridoals  (sach  as  the  Trib- 
une with  Mr.  Greeley,  the  Times  with  Mr. 
Raymond,  or  the  Philadelphia  Press  with 
Mr.  Forney)  plainly  shows  that  it  does 
not  consider  that  such  pax>ers  represent 
its  opinions. 

In  discussing  the  editorial  functions 
of  a  great  journal,  the  writer  will  prob- 
ably be  constrained  to  advance  views 
for  which  the  public  is  unprepared  and 
which  may  be  severely  criticised.  At 
the  very  start  the  averment  is  made  that 
a  public  journal  has  no  business  to  have 
views  of  its  own.  More  than  that,  if  it 
would  attain  to  the  highest  position  in 
journalism,  it  must  not  accept  Arom  any 
person  or  any  party  the  views  which  it 
may  advance.  To  go  still  farther,  it 
should  pay  no  heed  to  consistency. 
Never  should  it  be  influenced  by  the 
fear  lest  the  views  expressed  in  it  to-day 
are  not  those  of  last  week,  or  may  not  be 
those  of  the  week  to  come.  To  repeat,  a 
journal  has  no  budness  to  have  opinions 
of  its  own.  Its  editorial  columns  should 
present  as  faithfiil  a  record  of  public 
opinions  as  its  news  columns  do  of  cur- 
rent events.  The  discovery  of  this  theory 
was  first  made  by  the  London  Times. 
It  was,  in  the  belief  of  the  writer,  a  dis- 
covery as  important  in  journalism  as  the 
invention  of  the  spinning-jenny  in  man- 
ufactures, or  of  the  steam-engine  in  me- 
chanics. As  has  been  stated  already, 
the  value  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  a 
newspaper  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  whose  views  they 
represent.  If  it  were  possible  for  an  in- 
habitant of  another  planet  to  visit  Lon- 
don or  Kew  York  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  what  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain or  the  United  States  were  thinking 
about,  what  were  their  views  upon  the 
social  and  political  questions  of  the 
day,  that  journal  which  should  most 
faithfully  reflect  the  thought  of  the 
mass  of  the  community  would  be  to  him 
the  most  valuable  and  the  only  one 
which  he  would  care  to  read.    There  is 


no  delusion  more  prevalent  among  edit- 
ors, as  there  is  none  more  groundless, 
than  that  tJiey  form  or  lead  public  opiu- 
ion.  They  can  do  neither.  Public  opin- 
ion is  created  or  moulded  by  public 
events,  by  the  action  of  visible  forces, 
such  as  the  fluctuations  of  commerce, 
the  operations  of  armies,  changes  in 
population,  the  rise,  progress,  and  decay 
of  religious  and  industrial  organizations, 
the  play  of  human  passions  and  preju- 
dices, and  the  conflicts  of  races.  It  is 
sheer  conceit  on  the  part  of  any  editor 
to  suppose  that  his  notions  or  his  specu- 
lations are  of  tlie  slightest  possible  im- 
portance except  in  so  far  as  they  rep- 
resent the  views  of  the  community,  or  a 
portion  of  the  community,  to  which 
they  are  addressed.  Let  no  one  infer 
that,  in  advancing  this  proposition,  the 
writer  would  debase  the  function  of  an 
editor.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  ele- 
vate it  to  its  highest  point  by  separat- 
ing it  from  all  persontd  conceit  and  the 
advocacy  of  merely  personal  notions. 
The  careful  reader  of  the  London  Times 
for  years  must  have  noticed  that  it  has 
espoused  in  turn  almost  every  phase  of 
British  politics.  It  has  been  radical, 
tory,  whig,  and  conservative;  it  has 
been  for  the  Church  and  against  the 
Church,  for  war  and  for  peace,  without 
so  much  as  thinking  whether  it  was 
consistent  or  inconsistent.  And  the 
reason  why  the  American  press  is  com- 
pelled to  quote  so  f^ely  and  so  fre- 
quently firom  it,  is  because  it  represents 
the  average  public  sentiment  of  the 
governing  class  of  Great  Britain.  There 
is  no  journal  in  France  which  is  its 
counterpart  in  this  respect;  hence,  in 
reprinting  articles  from  the  French  pa- 
pers, the  American  press  is  compelled 
to  state  the  political  status  either  of  the 
authors  or  of  the  newspapers  them- 
selves. In  tlus  country  the  journal 
which  has  the  clearest  conception  of 
this  idea  of  the  editorial  functions  is 
the  New  York  Herald^  and  its  very  large 
circulation  shows  that  its  apparent 
fickleness  must  be  controlled  by  some 
principle  which  is  satisfactory  to  the 
general  public.  Yet  it  falls  very  far 
short  of  what  a  great  organ  of  public 
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opinion  should  be  by  reason  of  its  utter 
want  of  moral  tone.  It  is  never  in 
earnest;  whereas  the  public,  when  its 
mind  is  excited  by  passion,  or  prejudice, 
or  righteous  indignation,  is  terribly  in 
earnest.  A  very  noticeable  feature  of 
all  the  manifestations  of  popular  senti- 
ment is,  they  are  almost  tdways  incited 
by  the  better  instincts  of  human  nature, 
and  that  the  object  to  which  they  tend 
is  a  disinterested  one.  Perhaps  the  con- 
duct of  an  audience  at  a  theatre,  first 
instanced  by  Macaulay,  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  mode  in  which  public  sentiment 
expresses  itself.  Go  to  that  theatre 
which  is  patronized  by  the  lowest  of 
the  population,  and  it  will  be  found,  in 
a  representation  on  the  stage  of  the  con- 
test between  vice  and  virtue,  the  tri- 
umph of  virtue  is  always  applauded  by 
the  gods  of  the  gallery.  Tlie  utterance 
of  a  patriotic  sentiment,  an  appeal  to 
the  b^  feelings  of  humanity,  the  rescue 
of  innocence  from  the  grip  of  vice,  are 
sure  to  evoke  a  round  of  applause  from 
even  the  vilest  audiences.  And  in  the 
general  public  the  moral  sentiment  is 
still  more  strongly  marked.  Men  act- 
ing in  masses  lose  the  meaner  and  more 
selfish  attributes  which  distinguish  them 
as  individuals,  and  are  compelled  to  join 
in  the  cry  for  some  public  good,  though 
it  may  be  of  no  special  benefit  to  them 
as  individuals.  It  is  just  this  innate 
moral  sense  which  the  New  York  Herald 
lacks.  Its  intolerable  fiippancy,  its  want 
of  earnestness,  and  its  frequent  change 
of  opinion  merely  to  pander  to  the" 
caprice  of  the  hour,  are  what  has 
brought  it  into  deservedly  bad  repute. 
Yet,  despite  these  drawbacks,  and  de- 
spite its  lack  (as  all  must  admit)  of  a 
high  order  of  talent,  it  has  won  and 
maintained  the  position  of  the  first  jour- 
nal of  the  country,  and  will  continue  to 
hold  it  until  some  other  journal  equals 
it  in  enterprise  and  independence,  and 
surpasses  it  in  earnestness,  ability,  dig- 
nity, and  moral  purpose.  It  would  be 
an  easy  matter  for  any  one  of  the  four 
leading  morning  papers  of  New  York  to 
attain  to  this  position;  indeed,  many 
years  cannot  pass  before  the  need  of 
such  an  organ  of  public  opinion  will  be 


so  pressing  as  to  call  one  into  exist- 
ence. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  not  Mly 
recognizing  the  representative  character 
of  a  public  journal,  the  press  sometimes 
has  run  counter  to  the  whole  current 
of  public  opinion.  The  history  of  the 
Know-Nothing  party  furnishes  an  apt 
illustration  of  this.  This  strange  phe- 
nomenon in  our  political  history  be- 
came a  power  in  our  politics  before  the 
press  so  much  as  knew  of  its  existence. 
It  had  elected  its  candidates  for  public 
offices  and  entered  the  field  as  a  great 
national  party,  without  a  single  organ 
among  the  Journals  of  the  day.  So  soon 
as  it  became  recognized  as  a  power,  of 
course,  an  hundred  newspapers  were 
ready  to  espouse  its  cause ;  and,  in  time, 
the  New  York  Berald^  true  to  its  theory 
of  journalism,  advocated  its  principles 
and  the  election  of  its  candidates 
Singular  to  relate,  from  the  moment 
that  the  press  became  interested  in  this 
party,  the  latter  began  to  lose  its  power, 
and  finally  died  through  natural  causes, 
despite  its  organs.  The  political  his- 
tory of  New  York  city  furnishes  nume- 
rous instances  of  the  voting  population 
holding  to  one  opinion  and  the  press  to 
another.  In  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1856,  the  BsraM,  Tribune,  Times, 
Post,  Commercial  Advertiser,  and,  in 
fact,  nearly  every  daily  paper  in  the 
city  of  any  account  at  all,  strenuously 
advocated  the  election  of  Fremont ;  yet 
ho  received  but  17,771  votes  out  of  a 
total  poll  of  89,606.  Another  remark- 
able instance  was  the  election  of  Gun- 
ther  to  the  mayoralty  in  1868.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
he  had  not  a  solitary  advocate  among 
the  daily  papers;  yet,  from  causes  in- 
explicable to  the  conductors  of  the 
other  journals  whose  support  was  divi- 
ded between  Boole  and  Blunt,  Gunther 
was  elected.  The  frequent  success  of 
Fernando  Wood  in  opposition  to  the 
united  press  shows  how  weak  politically 
are  the  journals  of  New  York  city  which 
fail  to  discern  the  drift  ot  public  opiA- 
ion.  And,  in  general,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  all  great  local  and  national 
emergencies  the  public  acts  by  laws  of 
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its  own,  and  without  any  reference  to 
the  general  tone  of  the  press;  the  latter 
is  of  no  value  except  in  so  far  as  it  per- 
forms its 'functions  as  a  representative 
of  public  opinion. 

Having  laid  down  what  the  writer 
believes  to  be  the  true  theory  of  success- 
ful journalism,  it  is  in  order  to  state 
more  definitely  what  must  be  the  promi- 
nent features  of  the  journal  which  shall 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  press  of  the 
country. 

1.  Editorially,  as  has  been  explained, 
it  must  represent  public  opinion,  and 
that  the  highest  and  best.  It  must  be 
purely  representative  in  its  character; 
must  be  influenced  by  no  in(fividual  or 
set  of  individuals  for  his  or  their  benefit, 
ccftitrolled  by  no  party,  and  interested 
pecuniarily  or  otherwise  in  none  of 
the  great  industrial  enterprises  of  the 
day. 

2.  The  anonymous  system  in  corre- 
spondence, important  reports,  literary 
and  art  articles,  musical  and  dramatic 
criticisms,  must  be  discarded,  and  the 
merits  of  the  writers  in  these  depart- 
ments must  be  tested  by  individual 
standards. 

8.  The  great  journal  of  the  future 
must  add  to  the  present  features  of  a 
leading  newspaper  that  of  printing,  as 
occasion  may  demand,  summaries  of 
current  history.  The  loose,  digointed, 
and  very  unsatisfactory  manner  in 
which  the  telegraph  ftodshes  the  news 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  renders 
almost  valueless  •the  accounts  which  are 
subsequently  brought  by  the  mails ;  yet 
it  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  compre- 
hension of  current  history  and  of  the 
relations  of  events  to  each  other,  that 
from  time  to  time  there  should  be  writ- 
ten, by  competent  persons,  clear,  suc- 
cinct statements  of  important  occur- 
rences. This  has  been  done  in  partial 
measure  by  some  of  our  newspapers,  but 
fitfully,  without  method,  and  in  the 
usually  careless  manner.  These  histori- 
cal summaries  should  be  committed  to 
^graphic,  forcible,  and  intelligent  wri- 
ters, and  not  to  mere  bald  analysts. 
Current  history  should  be  as  vivid  as  it 
is  fresh.    In  this  department,  statistics 


should  occupy.an  important  place.  The 
value  of  statistics  is  beginning  to  be 
imderstood,  and  there  is  probably  not  a 
journal  in  the  country  but  feels  the  need 
of  some  person  who  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  so  familiar  a  subject  as 
election  returns.  Yet  this  department 
of  journalism  is  not  conducted  with 
any  thing  like  the  efficiency  that  it 
should  be,  or  that  it  is  destined  to  be 
at  no  distant  day. 

4.  The  number  of  the  departments 
of  the  great  journal  yet  to  be  published 
must  be  increased  and  their  scope  en- 
larged. The  money  article,  the  marine 
news,  and  the  market  reports,  are  very 
modem  features  of  American  journal- 
ism, and  are  excellent  so  far  as  they  go. 
To  them  must  be  added  a  department 
devoted  to  railroads.  This  interest,  so 
vast,  representing  so  much  capital,  and 
in  which  almost  every  individual  is 
interested  as  a  traveller,  a  forwarder,  or 
a  stockholder,  now  forms  only  a  sub- 
ordinate portion  of  the  money  article 
of  leading  journals.  All  the  New  York 
papers,  moreover,  are  deficient  in  special 
trade  reports.  This  should  not  be  so. 
Even  the  Chicago  papers  excel  them  in 
this  feature.  Nothing  could  be  fuller 
or  more  admirable  than  the  grain,  lum- 
ber, and  provision  reports  which  the 
former  print  every  day.  Strangely 
enough,  the  business  upon  which  the 
prosperity  of  New  York  is  built  is  most 
inadequately  represented  in  the  New 
York  journals,  as  is  shown  by  the  multi- 
plication of  papers  devoted  to  certain 
specialties  of  business,  such  as  the 
Financial  Ohfnmide^  InrntraTice  Monitor, 
Shoe  and  Leather  Beporter,  Shipping 
Oaeette,  and  others  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  mining,  of  real  estate,  of  petro- 
leum, of  inventions,  of  telegraphy,  and 
one  to  gaslight  associations.  For  all  of 
these  there  would  be  no  field  if  the 
dally  papers  had  the  capital  or  the 
enterprise  to  occupy  the  various  fields 
themselves. 

5.  A  special  feature  of  the  leading 
journal  should  be  a  mining  department, 
in  which  should  be  recorded  the  pre- 
cise facts  with  regard  to  mines  through- 
out  ihe   country;   but   extreme   care 
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should  be  taken  to  prevent  this,  as  well 
as  all  the  departments  pertaining  to 
material  interests,  from  being  used  for 
the  advantage  of  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever.  Readers  should  be  hon- 
estly dealt  Tyrith,  and  statem^its  should 
be  made  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  never  for  that  of  speculators 
or  other  interested  parties.  And  here  it 
may  be  noted  that  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful features  of  Kew  York  journal- 
ism is  the  suspicious  character  of  its 
financial  articles.  It  is  notorious  that 
nearly  all  of  them  are  written  in  the 
interest  of  the  "bulls"  or  "bears"  of 
Wall-street.  The  names  can  be  given 
of  at  least  half  a  dozen  financial  editors 
of  leading  journals  who  have  retired  or 
died  rich  upon  salaries  ranging  from 
f  28  to  |40  a-week.  Kot  long  since,  the 
proprietors  of  an  evening  paper  had  a 
quarrel  with  its  money-editor,  and  the 
fact  was  testified  in  court  that  he  had 
made  |40,000  in  speculation,  to  do 
which  the  former  alleged  that  he  had 
used  the  paper.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  Someday 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  his- 
tory of  this  department  of  the  New 
York  press  with  names  and  figures.  It 
may  not  be  just,  perhaps,  to  charge  the 
proprietors  themselves  of  the  news- 
papers with  using  the  money  articles 
for  unworthy  ends,  but  they  are  re- 
spon^ble  for  the  disrepute  into  which 
these  articles  have  fsdlen.  This  entire 
department  of  the  paper  should  contain 
nothing  but  statements  of  facts  without 
any  comments  whatever. 

6.  No  paper  can  hope  to  take  the 
lead  of  its  contemporaries  that  does  not 
reftise  first,  last,  and  always,  to  be  under 
the  slightest  obligations  to  its  advertis- 
ing patrons.  The  rule  should  be  infiejii- 
ble  that  the  newspaper  has  discharged 
all  its  obligations  to  the  advertiser 
when  it  has  printed  his  advertisement, 
and  the  latter  owes  nothing  to  the 
paper  when  he  has  paid  for  inserting 
the  same.  One  of  the  most  disreputa- 
ble features  of  journals  in  this  country 
is,  that  they  are  open  to  infiuence  by 
pecuniary  considerations.  Hardly  one 
can  be  named  that  is  not  moved  by 
railroad  or   banking   corporations,  or 


industrial  enterprises  of  various  sorts, 
to  promote  the  pecuniary  gain  of  its 
owners  or  of  their  friends.  Take  the 
sewing-machine  interest,  for-  example. 
The  various  companies  which  are  author- 
ized to  avail  themselves  of  the  Howe 
patent  are  large  advertisers,  and,  when 
they  combine  (as  they  always  do)  to 
infiuence  the  patent  officers  at  Washing- 
ton to  renew  the  various  patents  upon 
which  their  monopolies  depend,  no 
warning  voice  is  rsdsed  by  the  press. 
If  the  newspapers  were  to  deal  honestly 
with  the  public,  the  sewing-machine 
business  might  be  thrown  open  to 
general  competition,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  machine  now  sold  for  fifty-five 
dollars  might  be  bought  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars,  thus  enabling  every  poor 
woman  to  own  one.  The  construction 
of  great  lines  of  railroads  is  another  case 
to  the  point. 

7.  A  marked  feature  of  the  coming 
leading  journal  will  be  its  complete 
abolition  of  the  dead-head  system. 
The  evils  resulting  therefrom  are  pat- 
ent, and  cannot  well  be  over-estima- 
ted. They  are  of  less  magnitude  than 
they  were  a  few  years  since,  but  are 
still  too  great  to  be  tolerated  even 
for  another  day.  No  paper  can  hope 
to  be  independent  so  long  as  it  permits 
those  connected  with  it  to  beg  or  accq)t 
the  slightest  favor  from  any  railroad  or 
steamboat  company,  or  from  any  man- 
ager of  amusements;  nor  should  the 
criticisms  of  a  paper  that  accq>ts  any 
such  favors  be  entitled,  to  the  slighted 
weight  with  the  public.  It  may  be 
urged  that,  so  long  as  it  is  the  custom 
for  all  the  papers  to  accept  passes,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  it.  Grant  this,  if 
need  be ;  yet  the  first  paper  that  will 
refuse  to  accept  any  favors  of  the  kind 
will  be  the  one,  and  the  only  one,  whose 
criticisms  will  be  of  authority  with  the 
reading  public. 

8.  The  writing  of  paragraphs — a  fear 
^ture  peculiar  to  American  journalism — 

must  be  sedulously  cultivated  by  the 
great  newspaper  of  the  fvture.    Cur-* 
rent  news,  except  such  as  is  of  very 
great   importance,  must   be   given  in 
brief,  and  the  comments  upon  it  must 
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be  terse,  pertinent,  and  comprehendye. 
The  extension  of  the  telegraph  will 
compel  editors  to  stndy  conciseness. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  the  tele- 
graphic wires  will  connect  every  known 
portion  of  t^e  globe,  and  will  fdmish 
the  morning  journals  with  the  news  of 
the  preyious  day  from  eyery  quarter  of 
the  world.  To  print  this,  the  papers 
will  be  obliged  to  compress  into  small 
compass  mnch  of  the  intelligence  which 
now  they  print  in  exten$a.  The  column 
and  cohmm-and-a-half  editorials,  like 
the  anonymous  feature,  are  of  English 
origin,  and  foreign  to  the  tastes  of  our 
people.  American  orators  are  yerbose 
beyond  all  others,  but  our  writers  for 
the  press  are  compelled  to  study  terse- 
ness and  pungency  in  their  editorial 
statements  and  comments.  The  fevr 
tUeUm  of  the  Paris  press  will  neyer  find 
a  place  in  American  journalism,  since 
life  in  this  country  is  so  actiye,  so  in- 
tense, so  exciting,  that  it  needs  not  the 
stimulant  of  fiction  in  a  daily  paper. 
Still,  the  crisp  personalities,  the  yiyacity, 
and  the  culture  that  characterize  the 
Paris  journals,  deserve  to  be  naturalized 
in  the  United  States. 

9.  A  change  in  the  form  of  our  news- 
papers will  ere  long  be  rendered  neces- 
sary. Th^  present  quarto-form  is  a 
gre»t  improvement  upon  the  old  "  single ' 
sheet "  which  had  grown  so  large  as  to 
be  unwieldy ;  but  it  is  far  fVom  satis- 
factory. Sixteen-page  papers,  such  as 
the  Pall  MaU  Qaeette  of  London  (the 
only  daily  newspaper  of  its  kind  now 
published),  will  be  next  in  order.  The 
journals  of  eight  pages  are  deemed  by 
advertisers  disadvantageous  to  their  in- 
terests, and  with  reason ;  but  with  the 
introduction  of  sixteen  pages  their  com- 
plaints will  be  silenced.  This  matter  of 
form  and  typographical  appearance  is 
of  greater  importance  than  is  generally 
suspected.  Good  paper,  dear  type,  taste- 
ful head-lines,  the  maintenance  of  the 
proper  relations  between  the  depart- 
ments, and  typographical  excellence,  are 
as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  news- 
paper as  appropriate  apparel  is  to  the 
appearance  of  a  ball-room  belle.  Our 
metropolitan  journals  must  be  larger  and 


command  higher  prices  than  they  now 
do.  Because  papers  published  in  this 
country  or  in  England  for  one  cent  or 
one  penny  have  occasionally  attained  to 
a  large  circulation,  it  is  popularly  sup- 
posed that  all  journals  would  do  better 
if  they  were  to  become  cheaper.  But 
the  supposition  is  erroneous.  The  mass 
of  American  readers  do  not  mind  ex- 
pense so  long  as  they  can  obtain  an  ar- 
ticle which  they  believe  to  be  the  best 
of  its  kind.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  most  expensive  hotels  and  res- 
taurants, and  the  stores  in  which  the 
highest-priced  articles  are  sold,  are  the 
most  extensively  patronized.  The  pei> 
sons  who  pay  twenty  or  twenty-five 
cents  a-piece  for  thdr  cigars  will  not  be- 
grudge paying  eight  or  ten  cents  for  a 
newspaper  that  satisfies  their  wants. 
The  very  cheapness  of  American  jour- 
nals has  impeded  their  highest  success. 
It  has  forced  publishers  to  depend  for 
their  gains  too  much  upon  advertise- 
ments, and  accounts  for  the  small  sheets, 
poor  type,  brittle  and  dingy  paper,  and, 
in  too  many  cases,  subserviency  to  ad- 
vertising patrons.  Strangely  enough, 
most  of  the  country  papers  would  not 
Uye  a  day  but  for  the  job-printing  offi- 
ces which  are  generally  connected  with 
them.  This  latter  evil,  however,  cor- 
rects itself  in  course  of  time ;  for,  as  the 
population  increases,  the  circulation  of 
the  really  good  journals  is  enlarged,  and 
the  publisher  realizes  that  the  demands 
of  the  readers  are  quite  as  important  as 
those  of  the  advertisers.  But  this  evil 
might  be  met  at  the  outset  by  affixing  a 
price  to  papers  sufficient  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable circulation  remunerative.  The 
Western  newspapers,  by  charging  five 
cents  a  copy,  have  partially,  and  the 
San  Francisco  papers,  by  charging  ten 
cents  a  copy,  have  wholly  avoided  tUs 
obstacle  to  success.  By  consequence, 
the  latter  are  not  only'  excellent 
newspapers,  but  are  almost  entirely 
independent  of  their  advertisers.  Theiii 
circulation  is  so  profitable  that  their 
conductors  can  a£ford  to  devote  all  their 
energies  to  pleasing  their  readers. 

The  time  is  not  remote  when  type 
will  be  set  by  machinery.     This  will 
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be  an  immense  Baying  of  money  to  pnb- 
Ushers.  If  they  study  their  true  in- 
terests, they  will  not  avail  tkemselves 
of  this  to  sell  their  papers  at  a  reduced 
price,  but  will  use  the  money  thus 
saved  to  add  to  their  size  and  attract- 
iveness. 

This  paper  is  not  presented  as  ex- 
haustive of  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
devoted.  It  has  touched  upon  only  its 
salient  points.  The  writer  is  conscious 
that  much  more  might  be  said,  perhaps 
of  equal  interest,  did  he  feel  at  liberty 
to  occupy  more  space  in  a  single  article. 
Bo  varied  are  the  phases  of  journalism, 
•o  numerous  and  so  important  are  the 
interests  that  centre  in  it,  that  the  theme 
is  well-nigh  inexhaustible.  The  sole 
object  of  the  writer,  at  the  present  time, 
has  been  to  point  out  some  of  the  more 


obvious  evils  connected  with  journalism 
in  this  country,  and  to  suggest  to  edit- 
ors a  theory  of  their  Amotions,  whidi, 
onoe  put  into  practice,  will  make  the 
press  what  it  should  be—the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  spiritual  force  of  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion.  It  is,  further- 
more, his  hope,  nay,  his  belief,  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Ameri- 
can press  will  Mly  realize  the  high 
mission  entrusted  to  its  charge.  In  en- 
terprise, versatility,  and  vivacity;  in 
the  fulness  and  variety  of  its  ^ws ;  and 
in  its  adaptability  to  the  wants  of  such 
a  busy,  energetic,  intelligent  community 
as  that  to  which  it  appeals,  it  surpasses 
the  press  of  any  other  country.  It  is 
not,  however,  all  that  it  should  be, 
all  that  it  might  be,  or  all  that  it  is 
destined  to  be. 


THE    PRINCESS    VAREDA. 

(tbom  the  diart  of  a  diplomat.) 

In  7\eo  Parti.    Part  L 


It  was  the  height  of  the  season  at 
Wiesbaden,  when  I  alighted  at  the  ho- 
tel of  the  Vier  JdhreszeiUn.  The  little 
town  had  awaked  fix)m  its  torpid  sea- 
son, the  winter,  and  was  now  all  alive 
witii  gayly-dressed  people  and  fashion- 
able equipages.  A  "city  of  lodging- 
houses  "  indeed.  Eight  months  in  the 
year  it  might  pass  for  a  place  stricken 
by  the  plague  and  abandoned  by  its 
mhabitants,  so  empty  are  its  broad 
avenues,  so  close  and  silent  its  great 
houses,  which,  as  if  mindful  of  their 
aristocratic  gpiests,  seem  to  draw  them- 
selves up  with  a  supercilious  stare  at 
the  honest  burghers  who  pass  under 
their  walls.  Now  the  great  army  of 
health-seekers  and  pleasure-seekers,  with 
their  numerous  following,  had  poured 
in  to  take  possession.  The  gamester 
was  here  to  pursue  his  regular  calling, 
and  the  idler  to  venture  a  few  FrUd- 
rich$,  in  the  faint  hope  not  to  slay,  but 


to  inflict  some  wounds  on  the  monster 
Time,  the  bane  of  his  existence. 

The  Eursaal,that  palatial  temple  to 
Fortune,  again  smiled  agreeably  through 
its  many  windows,  and  threw  open  its 
great  doors,  extending  to  all  a  hos- 
pitable welcome.  Day  and  night  the 
motley  throng  strolled  ^bout  its  lovely 
grounds,  gathered  in  groups  on* the 
terrace,  or  flowed  through  its  spacious 
halls;  buzzing  in  an  atmosphere  of 
revelry  like  a  swarm  of  bright-colored 
insects  in  the  sunshine. 

To  a  student  of  human  nature,  Wies- 
baden is  interesting.  Where  else  than 
at  a  German  Spa  can  one  find  such  an 
epitome  of  life  ?  where  is  there  such  a 
world  en  petit  t  Twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes  and  every  age,  of  every 
rank  and  calling,  speaking  every  Euro- 
pean language,  with  every  variety  of 
costume,  character,  and  way  of  life,  are 
gathered  here  fh)m  all  quarters  of  the 
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world,  jumbled  together  for  a  few  weeks 
in  a  most  surprising  medley,  and  then 
vanish  as  they  came,  each  one  to  his 
own  place,  scattering  like  beads  f^om 
a  broken  string.  The  spirit  of  a  Spa 
levels  all  social  barriers,  and  class  dis- 
tinctions melt  in  its  sulphurous  atmos- 
phere. The  lorette  and  the  d6vote  sit 
side  by  side  at  the  roulette  table,  and 
the  coryph^  jostles  the  countess  in  the 
ballroom.  It  is  a  sort  of  kaleidoscopic 
view  of  society  in  which  the  atoms  are 
loosely  thrown  together,  and  each  is  in- 
dividually distinct.  Society  is  of  course 
always  composed  of  atoms,  but  ordina- 
rily they  are  welded  into  one  mass  like 
a  mosaic,  and  it  takes  a  close  observer 
to  distinguish  them. 

Meditating  somewhat  in  this  wise,  I 
sat  on  the  terrace,  the  day  after  my 
arrival,  sipping  my  Steinberger,  and 
throwing  crumbs  of  cake  to  the  swans 
in  the  pond  below,  and  feeling,  to  say 
the  truth,  a  little  lonely.  Indeed,  what 
solitude  is  so  deep  as  the  midst  of  a 
crowd,  when  you  are  in  it,  but  not  of  it  ? 
Mingled,  too,  with  this  was  another  de- 
pressing sensation,  that  of  disappoint- 
ment. I  had  confidently  expected  to 
meet  some  Iriends  at  Wiesbaden;  but 
here  was  an  entire  day,  and  they  had 
not  appeared  at  the  Kursaal.  Natalie 
Zadnenski  was  not  used  to  hide  hef 
Hght  under  a  busheL  I  had  seen  much 
of  her  in  Paris  the  winter  before,  where 
her  beauty  and  vivacity  had  charmed 
every  one,  and  taken  criticism  com- 
pletely by  storm.  Her  father,  one  of 
my  most  intimate  friends,  was  a  Polish 
nobleman  of  high  position — of  unpleas- 
antly high  position,  indeed,  consider- 
ing the  restless  state  of  feeling  in  that 
ui^appy  country,  and  the  known  pa- 
triotism of  his  house.  He  had  told  me 
when  he  left  Paris,  in  April,  that  he 
should  spend  the  season  at  Wiesbaden : 
indeed,  this  had  partly  decided  me  to 
engage  apartments  here  myself,  and  con- 
sequently I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  lit- 
tle injured  at  having  been  so  led  away 
on  false  pretences,  when  my  meditations 
were  interrupted  by  a  cheery  voice : 

"  What,  Monsieur  Home !  let  me  wel- 
come you  to  Wiesbaden.    I  know  you 


have  just  arrived,  for  I  have  inquired 
for  you  at  your  hotel  every  day  for 
nearly  two  weeks,  to  the  ezhaiLstion  of 
the  porter's  patience,  who  must  regret 
having  told  me  that  you  were  expected 
any  day." 

Think  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  etc., 
though  the  expression  was  any  thing 
but  diabolical  of  the  rosy,  good-humor- 
ed face  that  greeted  me  as  I  recognized 
Count  Zadnenski  We  shook  hands 
heartily,  and  I  sent  for  another  bottle 
of  Steinberger. 

^^One  sees  that  you  come  here  from 
choice,  not  necessity,"  said  the  Count, 
seating  himself.  "The  gout,  now,  for 
instance,  would  have  brought  you  the 
10th  of  June,  instead  of  the  10th  of 
August;  but  you  ask  nothing  of  the 
waters  save  to  smooth  those  few  diplo- 
matic wrinkles  from  your  brow." 

"  Unless  I  should  prefer  to  keep  them 
as  tokens  of  experience  and  wisdom, 
that  might  not  otherwise  be  manifest. 
But  have  you  been  here  so  long?  I 
hope  the  gout  yields  to  two  months' 
bathing  ?  " 

"  And  daily  potations  of  abominable 
chicken-broth,  that  one  must  carry 
about  for  half  an  hour  to  reduce  to  a 
temperature  endurable  by  the  human 
system.  Yes — so,  so;  but,  my  friend, 
there  is  an  aUment  beyond  the  power 
of  the  spring  to  cure.  The  pool  of  Si- 
loam  itself  was  not  the  fountain  of 
youth.  I  shall  not  recover  from  my 
sixty  years." 

"  Nonsense— sixty  years  I  it  is  scarce- 
ly more  than  the  prime  of  life  to  a  man 
like  you.  You  are  no  older  than  I.  It 
is  not  years  that  make  us  old ;  it  is  what 
we  feel  and  think,  what  we  do  and  what 
we  suflfer.  Some  are  old  before  they  are 
fairly  young,  and  some  keep  their  hearts 
youthM  to  the  last ;  now,  you  belong 
to  the  latter  class." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  was  unpleas- 
antly reminded  last  night,"  he  said, 
"  that  old  Time,  who,  as  the  fable  says, 
devours  all  his  children,  is  fast  running 
me  down.  I  dined  with  the  Princess 
Yareda,  and  about  an  hour  after  we 
had  risen  from  table,  while  I  stood 
talking  with  her  Highness,  I  was  seized 
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with  ft  sndden  yertigo,  and  fell  to  the 
ground  insensible.  Her  Highness'  phy- 
sician was  fortonately  in  attendance,  and 
his  restoratiyes  soon  recoyered  me.  I 
thought  it  temporary  congestion  of  the 
brain,  but  he  said  it  was  not  so  bad  as 
that." 

I  expressed  my  concern,  and  inquired 
how  long  the  attack  had  lasted. 

'*I  was  actually  unconscious  only  a 
few  moments,"  he  replied,  "but  was 
fisdnt  and  dizzy  for  some  time.  The 
Princess  sent  me  home  in  her  coup6, 
and  I  haye  kept  my  room  all  day  tUl 
an  hour  ago.  At  present  I  feel  quite 
as  strong  as  usual" 

"  So  the  Princess  Yareda  has  dropped 
down  among  you.  Does  her  Ezclusiye- 
nees  condescend  to  mingle  with  the  com- 
mon humanity  of  an  hotel  ? " 

"No;  she  has  rented  the  little  box 
of  the  baron  of  Anschesheim,  through 
the  woods,  halfway  to  the  Bonnenburg, 
where  she  lurks  Uke  an  enchantress  in 
her  grotto,  weaying  the  web  of  fete. 
Ah  1 " — he  gaye  a  fOight  shudder, — "  she 
freezes  me  to  the  heart,  this  woman — 
like  polished  steel,  so  cold,  so  keen,  so 
deadly." 

"As  Irish  eloquence  described  "Nsr 
poleon,  she  is  grand,  gloomy,  and  pe- 
culiar, and  eyer  wrapt  in  the  mantle  of 
her  own  originality." 

"Originality — yesl  What  do  you 
think  of  her  bringing  together  Prus- 
sians and  Austrians,  Danes  and  Ital- 
ians, in  a  party  of  twelye,  and  then 
proposing,  with  an  unction  pleasing  to 
behold,  the  toast:  ^To  the  peipetuity 
of  peace,  amity,  and  friendship  among 
ail  members  of  the  European  family ' — 
purely,  I  belieye,  to  indulge  her  yein 
of  satire,  and  ei^joy  their  painM  efforts 
to  be  unembarrassed  as  they  thought 
of  Venetia  and  Schleswig-Holstein.  A 
pity  she  had  not  added  a  Turk  to  her 
company." 

"  Belonging  myself  to  a  member  of 
the  yery  selfish  and  quarrelsome  family 
you  mention,  who  has  in  a  manner  set  up 
for  herself  and  withdrawn  from  family 
concerns,  I  could  drink  the  toast  with 
the  disinterested  calmness  of  a  looker- 
on.    Bat  you,  Count,  haye  no  objection 


to  drink  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
good-will  to  men  ? " 

"At  least  I  could  not  refhse  when 
the  Princess  offered  me  the  glass  with 
her  own  hand.  But  I  forgot  to  say, 
she  inquired  after  you  with  a  greater 
appearance  of  interest  than  I  haye  seen 
her  manifest  for  any  of  the  men  that 
hang  about  her.  Decidedly,  you  have 
made  a  conquest  there.  Her  Blghness 
is  under  infinite  obligations  to  you  for 
your  management  of  her  little  English 
afl&ir  last  winter,  and,  singularly  enough, 
seems  really  to  remember  the  droum- 
stance." 

"Indeed,"  I  answered — aconyenient 
word  is  indeed ;  with  yaricty  of  intona- 
tion it  will  express  any  thing,  or,  what 
is  often  better  still,  nothing — "  I  could 
not  haye  expected  her  to  remember  what 
I  had  forgotten  myself.  But, — ^pardon 
my  inciyility — ^Mlle.  Natalie,  she  is  with 
you  ?    She  is  well,  I  trust  ? " 

"  No ;  my  daughter  is  not  with  me," 
replied  the  Count,  with  a  slight  re- 
straint; "she  is  yisiting  her  relatiyes 
in  Sweden." 

I  inwardly  deyoted  the  Swedish  rela- 
tiyes to  the  shades  of  Ayemus  as  I  ex- 
pressed my  regret  in  polite  phrase.  I 
felt  that  Mile.  Zadnenski  had  interested 
me  more  than  I  had  imagined.  With 
her  in  Sweden,  Wiesbaden  seemed  a 
blank— worse,  a  bore ;  and  I  found  my- 
self seriously  debating  the  question  of 
a  longer  stay.  Was  it,  then,  an  affaire 
de  ccBur  in  embryo  ?  Realty,  to  say  the 
exact  truth,  I  did  not  know. 

Two  young  men  passing  arm  in  arm 
accidentally  jostled  the  Count,  who  was 
filling  his  wine-glass,  and  the  Steinberger 
ran  oyer  upon  his  silk  waistcoat.  They 
poured  forth  a  provision  of  apologies. 
The  Count  was  politely  begging  them 
to  giye  themselyes  no  concern  for  such 
a  trifle,  when  he  recognized  one  of  them. 

"  Ah,  Herr  Anton,"  he  said,  smiling, 
"  the  account  between  us  is  still  unbal- 
anced ;  my  awkwardness,  the  other  day, 
caused  you  more  trouble  than  this  acci- 
dent repays." 

"I  hope,"  returned  the  other,  in  a 
pleasant  tone,  "  that  Mondeur  Zadnen- 
ski thinks  too  highly  of  me  to  belieye 
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I  wotdd  seek  to  repay  such  debts  in 
kind." 

"  By  no  means ;  accident  for  accident, 
I  am  content  to  call  quits." 

"  My  banker's  nephew  and  confiden- 
tial derk,"  be  explained  to  me,  as  the 
two  drew  chairs  to  a  table  near  us.  "  I 
overturned  his  inkstand  the  day  before 
yesterday,  in  my  hasty  way,  and  ruined 
a  fair  copy  of  an  account.  But  did  you 
ever  see  two  more  opposite  types  of 
fiice?" 

The  contrast,  indeed,  was  striking 
enough.  The  clerk  presented  the  con- 
T^itional  North  German  physiognomy. 
Complexion,  '^  a  broad-blown  comeliness, 
red  and  white;"  yellow  hair,  bright, 
open  blue  eyes,  and  a  large  mouth 
shaded  by  a  blonde  moustache,  which 
revealed  a  handsome  set  of  teeth  when 
ifc  broke  into  the  sunny  German  smile. 
An  air  of  engaging  frankness  and  sim- 
ple good-nature  beamed  about  his  whole 
manner.  His  companion  was  tall  and 
slight;  his  delicate  oval  £su^,  colored 
a  clear  olive,  was,  as  it  were,  thrown 
into  relief  by  thick  masses  of  lustreless 
black  hair ;  no  beard  obscure^  its  fine 
lines,  which,  like  the  thin,  sensitive  lips, 
evinced  a  highly-toned  nervous  organi- 
zation. The  whole  countenance  seemed 
instinct  with  intellectuality,  but  desti- 
tute of  a  trace  of  feeling.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  eye  was  at  once  searching 
and  self-contained;  it  disclosed  noth- 
ing, while  it  looked  through  all. 

"  What  a  fece  for  a  diplomat,"  was 
my  observation.  "It  has  an  Oriental 
cast,  though  nothing  of  the  Hebrew. 
Perhaps  he  is  from  an  Eastern  province 
of  the  Russian  Empire." 

"Perhaps,  but  Heaven  knows;  he 
may  be  a  Eamschatkan,  a  Tartar,  or  a 
Bedouin  of  the  desert,  if  he  is  in  Wies- 
baden. And  now,"  continued  my  friend, 
rising,  "  the  nymph  of  the  Eochbrunnen 
summons  me  to  her  refreshing  foimt. 
Happy  Home  I  your  English  constitu- 
tion snaps  its  fingers  at  the  Eochbrun- 
nen." 

"If  it  is  *  drink  deep  or  taste  not 'that 
disagreeable  spring,  I  certainly  prefer 
the  latter  alternative  ^  but'  you  ought 
not  to  refrise  a  social  glass  with  the 


nymph  when  the  toast  is  confusion  to 
gout.  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow  ?  Your 
hotel  is  —  ?" 

"The  ^Mgliseher  Ebf^  —  9k  stone's 
throw  from  you.  Gome  and  dine  with 
me  to-morrow,  at  six,  if  you  have  no 
more  agreeable  engagement.  I  shall  be 
quite  alone." 

"  One  can  have  no  engagement  more 
agreeable  than  a  cosy  talk  with  an  old 
friend.    I  accept  with  pleasure." 

"  Adieu,  then,  till  to-morrow,"  and  he 
moved  away. 

So!  the  Princess  Vareda  had  made 
particular  inquiries  about  me.  On  the 
whole,  might  it  not  be  worth  while  to 
ronain  at  Wiesbaden  to  renew  my  ac- 
quaintance with  this  woman  ?  She  in- 
terested me,  though  such  an  interest 
need  not  have  conflicted  with  any  de- 
gree of  devotion  to  Mile.  Natalie,  sLoce 
it  was  purely  professionaL  If  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,  the  proper 
study  of  diplomats  is  other  diplomats ; 
and  Madame  Vareda,  I  made  no  doubt, 
was  intrusted  at  least  with  the  semi- 
ofScial  manceuvering  of  afiieiirs  in  the 
social  world,  if  n^ot  vrith  more  import- 
ant charges.  She  had  been  the  riddle 
of  Paris  last  season.  Suddenly  arisen  a 
new  star  in  the  Russian  Court,  she  was 
gaining  an  altitude  and  brilliancy  that 
fast  eclipsed  the  older  li^ts  of  that  fir- 
mament. Who  she  was,  or  what  she  had 
been  before  her  marriage  with  the  old 
Prince  Vareda,  about  ten  years  before, 
were  matters  on  which  none  could  en- 
lighten public  curiosity ;  or,  if  any  could, 
they  had  good  reasons  for  keeping  such 
knowledge  to  themselves. 

Her  husband,  a  representative  of  an 
ancient  family  of  the  Eastern  provinces, 
had  been  an  officer  of  the  household, 
and  attached  to  the  imperial  person; 
but  nearly  two  years  ago  he  had  been 
thrown  into  such  a  state  of  disgust  by 
some  &ncied  slight  to  his  dignity,  the 
maintenance  of  which^as  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  life,  that  he  took  to  his  bed, 
and  never  rose  from  it.  As  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  reached  the  extreme  scrip- 
tural term  of  fourscore  years,  and  had 
found  his  strength  to  be  but  labor  and 
sorrow,  and  himself  somewhat  of  a  bore 
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to  his  relatives,  his  wife,  just  twenty«-six, 
would  have  been  excusable,  in  the  leni- 
ent judgment  of  the  world,  if  she  had 
not  appeared  inconsolable  at  his  loss. 
But  her  period  of  mourning  decorously 
accomplished,  she  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  repeat  her  matrimonial  experi- 
ment, but  seemed  inspired  with  a  sud- 
den ambition  for  political  power.  Her 
soirees  were  exclu^vely  diplomatic,  and 
she  cultivated  the  closest  relations  with 
statesmen  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Her 
intellectual  power  and  force  of  character 
soon  made  themselves  felt,  and  it  was 
whispered  she  had  succeeded  to  more  than 
her  husband's  influence  with  the  Czar. 

In  Paris  the  reputed  eccentricity  of 
her  habits,  and  the  fascination  of  her 
personneUe,  contributed  to  deepen  the 
mystery  surrounding  her,  and  to  excite 
the  interest  of  the  curious.  Of  course, 
every  probable  and  improbable  story  cir- 
culated among  the  salons  to  account  for 
the  new  phenomenon;  but  she  moved 
with  serene  indifference  through  the  so- 
cial round,  as  if  she  knew  and  cared 
nothing  for  the  gossip  of  which  she  was 
the  subject. 

I  had  been  thrown  into  almost  inti- 
mate relations  with  her  by  an  opportu- 
nity I  had  had,  through  my  influence 
with  our  new  ministry,  to  do  her  a  lit- 
tle diplomatic  service ;  for  which  I  had 
repaid  myself  by  studying  her  closely  to 
discover  what  she  was,  and  the  secret 
of  her  history.  I  had  obtained  a  gene- 
ral outline  of  it.  Simple-minded  peo- 
ple might  call  this  dishonorable  espio- 
nage into  another's  affiurs.  As  a  man  of 
the  world,  I  have  merely  to  say  that  it 
is  a  necessity  imposed  by  the  social 
system.  "  La  societe  ;  e^est  la  guerre  de 
tous  contre  tousJ^  To  have  secrets,  is  to 
carry  concealed  weapons.  An  individ- 
ual whom  we  do  not  comprehend,  at 
least  in  outline,  is  the  more  dangerous 
in  that  we  cannot  calculate  his  purposes 
nor  anticipate  his  movements;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  completer  our  knowl- 
edge of  our  adversaries'  resources,  the 
greater  our  advantage  over  them.  I 
dare  say  you  do  not  agree  with  me  in 
all  this ;  but  it  is  necessary  sometimes 
to  justify  one's  course  to  oneself. 


It  is  true,  it  was  not  likely  I  should 
ever  be  anx  prises  with  Madame  Yareda, 
but  no  one  could  tell ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  was  good  exercise  for  my  facul- 
ties, rusting  a  little  for  want  of  use. 
Not  that  I  could  boast  of  much  suc- 
cess ;  it  was  diamond  cut  diamond  with 
us,  and  I  had  not  the  least  advantage. 
But  it  was  the  more  interesting  for  that, 
and  I  was  pleased  now  at  the  prospect 
of  prosecuting  the  investigation,  much 
as  a  physician  might  be  in  the'diagnosis 
of  a  new  and  peculiar  case. 

I  resolved  to  call  upon  her  next  day, 
and,  having  so  concluded,  yawned,  and 
looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  six  o'clock. 
Glancing  around,  I  saw  that  the  crowd 
had  thinned — ^most  of  the  foreigners 
having  wended  their  way  dinnerwards, 
leaving  the  terrace  to  the  Teutons,  whose 
primitive  simplicity  of  appetite  calls  for 
dinner  at  an  hour  when  people  in  civil- 
ized countries  are  usually  breakfasting. 

I  sauntered  across  the  esplanade,  and 
entered  the  Eursaal  by  the  couloir  of  the 
SaUes  au  Jeu.  The  Crimson  Hall  was 
crowded;  players  sat  and  stood  three 
deep  aroimd  the  table,  and  nothing 
broke  the  breathless  silence  of  suspense 
but  the  click  of  the  croupes  as  they 
swept  up  the  piles  of  coin,  and  the  mo- 
notonous calls  of  the  croupier,  uttered 
in  the  lifeless  tone  of  constant  habit: 
"  Le  jeu  est  fatty  rien  ne  va  plus  ;  " — 
^^Houge  gagne,  et  couleur,"^  or  ^^  Houge 
perd  et  eouleur  gagne^* — as  it  might 
happen.  The  playing  had  been  heavy, 
and  the  lookers^n  shared  the  interest 
in  the  game. 

"^  le  malheureuxf^  murmured  a 
little  man  near  me ;  "  Eruxre !  Vrai- 
ment,  U  rCa  pas  de  ehaneeJ*^ 

1  followed  the  direction  of  his  eye,  and 
saw,  seated  next  the  dealer,  the  dark 
young  man,  companion  of  the  banker's 
clerk.  The  latter  stood  behind  him, 
with  an  expression  of  uneasiness  on  his 
face.  His  Mend  was  losing  steadily. 
His  thin  lips  were  tightly  compressed, 
and  his  countenance  contracted  in  rigid 
immobility  as  he  watched  every  turn 
of  the  cards  with  that  haggard  anxiety 
only  the  gambler's  face  can  show.  I 
was  a  little  surprised  to  see  him  here, 
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for  there  was  a  strength  in  his  face  that 
looked  superior  to  the  fascination.  But 
who  can  drag  himself  from  the  Devil's 
quicksand  of  play,  if  once  he  inadver- 
tently set  foot  upon  it  I  It  was  not  an 
agreeable  sight — so  many  of  one's  fellow- 
creatures  crowded  together,  with  feverish 
eyes  fastened  on  this  green  cloth,  every 
face  at  its  worst  and  ugliest,  painted  by 
the  same  low  passion  1 

The  orchestra  had  assembled  in  the 
pavilion,  and,  as  I  passed  out  into  the 
arcades,  the  strains  of  the  Ohor  der  Bitter^ 
from  "  Robert,"  fell  upon  my  ear.  There 
was  almost  a  sarcastic  meaning  in  the 
music,  so  appropriate  it  seemed  to  the 
scene  I  had  left ;  and  I  half  fancied  I 
could  distinguish  the  mocking  tones  of 
the  tempter  Bertram,  urging  on  his  vic- 
tims to  a  ruin  he  hardly  deigned  to  con- 
ceal from  their  view. 

Arrived  at  my  hotel,  my  valet  handed 
me  a  three-cornered  note  addressed  in  a 
feminine  hand.  Fortime  certainly  smiled 
on  me.  It  was  an  invitation  irom.  the 
Princess  Vareda  to  join  a  htjnting-party 
that  met  at  her  villa  the  following  day. 

The  untiring  pursuit  of  field-sports 
constitutes  to  my  mind  the  one  agree- 
able feature  in  the  life  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  I  doubt  if  any  of  my  stout 
old  ancestors  entered  more  enthusiastic- 
ally into  the  pleasju'es  of  the  chase,  than 
does  their  unworthy  descendant.  To  be 
sure,  they  had  not  the  advantage  of  our 
variety  of  amusements,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  little  monotonous  at  times,  when 
hunting  was  a  gentleman's  only  recrea- 
tion from  his  habitual  occupation  of 
knocking  his  neighbor's  head  off,  or 
sticking  a  lance  into  him — occupations, 
I  would  observe  in  passing,  which  did 
not  necessarily  betoken  extraordinary 
depravity,  but  were  merely  the  rough 
ways  of  the  time.  Our  manners  are  too 
refined  now  for  their  coarse  and  clumsy 
expedients  to  obtain  revenge.  We  find 
that  stabbing  a  man  in  the  back  with  a 
Blander  is  not  less  efficacious  than  ravag- 
ing his  lands,  and  carrying  off  his  wife 
and  children,  and  far  easier  and  more 
genteel. 

Conspicuous  in  my  national  pink  and 
white,  the  next  morning  saw  me  at  her 


Highness'  bridle-rein,  and  we  set  off  at 
the  head  of  the  little  troop. 

I  observed  the  Princess  through  my 
glasses  with  attention.  I  have  remark- 
ably good  eyes,  but  I  wear  glasses  of  the 
best  ;?2a^gla8s,  because  they  become  me ; 
and  besides,  it  is  convenient  at  times  to 
be  near-sighted.  It  was  a  striking  face ; 
the  features  had  a  clear-cut  precision 
of  outline  like  a  fine  cameo.  If  there 
was  a  fault,  it  was  the  unvarying  pal- 
lor, enhanced  now,  by  contrast  with  the 
black  velvet  vest,  black  hat  and  ostrich- 
feather,  to  an  almost  deathly  whiteness. 
Tou  would  hardly  call  her  handsome, 
even  while  you  wondered  why  you  did 
not.  Elegant,  high-bred,  infinitely  ^rir 
tueOe^  there  was  yet  wanting  a  certain 
softness  of  tone,  a  roundness  of  outline, 
and  that  nameless  charm  of  manner — 
found  in  perfection  perhaps  only  in 
France — that  flows  from  an  airy  grace- 
fulness and  bright  suavity. 

The  Count's  simile  was  not  a  bad  one ; 
she  might  readily  suggest  polished  steel ; 
and  yet  I  fstncied  I  could  discern  under- 
neath this  hard,  statue-like  exterior,  stray 
glimpses  of  a  warmer  nature  that  jeal- 
ously guarded  itself  from  a  near  ap- 
proach. I  thought  of  volcanic  rock 
piled  in  solid  masses  over  the  burning 
sea  that  had  cast  it  up,  and  wondered 
if  this  stony  surface  covered  like  hidden 
fires.  Her  eyes  were  remarkable;  not 
only  were  they  not  to  be  deceived — one 
metallic  flash  cutting  through  whole 
meshes  of  entanglement — ^but,  farther, 
nothing  could  be  withheld  from  them. 
They  seemed  lenses  made  to  pierce  the 
depths  of  the  soul,  and  I  could  fancy 
the  unavailing  struggles  of  an  unhappy 
wretch  to  protect  his  secret  from  their 
pitiless  scrutiny.  There  was  a  magnet- 
ism about  her  whole  manner.  You  felt 
under  the  spell  of  a  strong  character, 
and  it  required  a  resolute  antagonism 
to  retain  one's  self-respect;  not  to  be 
absorbed  for  the  moment  into  her  per- 
sonality, and  think  and  act  at  her  pleas- 
ure. 

She  was  exceedingly  agreeable,  and, 
for  my  part,  I  put  forth  aU  my  powers 
to  entertain.  It  is  an  effort  I  seldom 
make  without  an  adequate  object ;  but 
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I  had  asked  m3rself  a  question,  and  was 
trying  to  find  an  answer. 

Our  way  lay  over  a  broken  country, 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Taunus  hills; 
and  I,  who  find  few  men  that  can  ride 
with  me,  soon  discovered  that  I  had 
rather  need  to  stretch  out  than  hold  in, 
to  keep  the  Princess  at  my  side.  Her 
riding  was  simply  magnificent.  Keyer 
does  such  a  woman,  of  the  Junonic  type, 
not  that  of  Venus,  appear  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  on  horseback.  There  was 
an  exulting  fireedom  in  look  and  gesture, 
in  her  whole  bearing,  that  spoke  the  true 
horsewoman;  and  nothing  could  surpass 
the  ease  and  firmness  of  her  seat,  or  the 
superb  grace  of  every  motion  of  her 
figure.  The  excitement  and  exercise 
brought  a  faint  color  to  her  cheek ;  her 
eyes  lost  something  of  their  intense  ex- 
pression, as  if  they  were  resting  for  the 
time  from  their  habitual  exertions ;  and 
her  voice — ^yes,  her  voice  was  certain- 
ly softer,  her  manner  more  womanly, 
than  I  had  ever  known  before.  Surely, 
she  did  not  listen  to  every  one's  conver- 
sation with  the  interest  she  so  plainly 
manifested  in  mine.  Her  eyes  did  not 
rest  on  them  with  this  expression.  Was 
it  fancy,  or  did  I  discover  symptoms  of 
a  warmer  regard  than  the  terms  of  our 
acquaintance  could  lead  me  to  expect  ? 
This  was  my  question,  and  I  could  not 
answer  it.  She  was  no  ordinary  woman, 
and  I  had  not  fathomed  her ;  but  if,  as 
I  conjectured,  her  passions  were  strong, 
her  will,  I  knew,  was  iron. 

A  half-hour's  ride  brought  us  to  the 
covers.  The  party  rode  up,  the  hunts- 
men began  to  beat  up  the  game,  and 
the  sport  commenced  in  earnest.  I 
found  it  impossible  to  resume  my  tSU- 
d-tSte  with  my  fair  enigma  the  rest  of 
the  day.  She  rode  home  between  the 
Austrian  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg 
and  a  gray-headed  old  Russian,  with 
some  atrociously  uncouth  patronymic, 
ending  of  course  in  the  mteh. 

In  revenge,  I  offered  myself  as  cava- 
lier to  the  prettiest  girl  of  the  party, 
the  daughter  of  a  Hungarian  baron,  who 
enlivened  the  homeward  journey  by  en- 
thusiastic eulogies  upon  Vienna  baUs, 
and  lamentations  of  her  own  hard  fate. 


whom  a  parent's  cruelty  kept  inmiured 
two  thirds  of  the  time  in  the  dull  seclu- 
sion of  his  castie  on  the  Danube. 

On  my  return,  I  had  just  time  to  ex- 
change my  dres^  and  reach  Oount  Zad- 
nenski's  apartments  at  the  appointed 
hour.  He  received  me  with  his  accus- 
tomed cordiality,  but  I  thought  there 
was  a  shade  upon  his  open  brow.  He  ate 
scarcely  any  thing,  and  seemed  absent 
and  thoughtAiL  At  times  he  rallied,  as 
if  conscious  of  his  unwonted  seriousness, 
and  talked  with  a  forced  animation  that 
only  made  it  more  evident  some  disturb- 
ing reflections  occupied  his  mind.  I  was 
sincerely  attached  to  the  old  man ;  and, 
seeing  that  my  conversation  failed  to 
rouse  him,  I  finally  presumed  so  far 
upon  our  intimacy  as  to  let  him  see  I 
noticed  that  something  was  amiss. 

He  gave  me  a  sudden  glance  of  alarm, 
and  tried  to  turn  it  off"  mth  an  tmeasy 
laugh,  but  meeting  my  steady  gaze,  that 
showed  I  was  not  to  be  put  off,  he  paused 
abruptly,  and  said  in  a  different  tone : 

"  So  you  have  detected  me ;  I  am  a 
poor  actor ;  would  to  God  some  other 
had  been  sdected  for  this  trust.  Ra- 
nald Hoq^e,"  he  continued,  earnestly,  "  I 
have  known  you  long,  and  I  know  you 
to  be  honest  and  true-hearted.  I  think 
you  have  a  regard  for  me,  for  my  own 
sake,  and  more,  perhaps,  for  my  daugh- 
ter's ; — ^there,  I  have  divined  your  secret, 
if  you  have  guessed  that  I  have  one.  I 
will  trust  you  with  it ;  but,  remember 
I  put  her  fate  and  mine  into  your  hands. 
Our  fortunes,  our  lives,  perhaps,  hang 
on  a  thread." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  to  what 
this  exordium  tended.  Oh,  these  Poles ! 
Forever  in  desperately  heroic,  but  des- 
perately foolish  revolt  Will  nothing 
induce  them  to  accept  their  conquered 
condition  as  hfaii  accompli  f 

"For  some  time  past,"  the  Count 
pursued, "  the  patriots  of  Poland,  nobles 
and  people,  have  been  concerting  meas- 
ures to  throw  off  the  Russian  yoke. 
Next  Christmas  is  the  time  fixed  for  a 
general  rising.  The  close  surveillance 
we  are  placed  under  renders  fi^quent 
meetings  for  consultation  difficult  and 
dangerous,  and  consequently,  for   the 
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most  part,  our  plans  are  settled  apon, 
and  combinatioiis  formed,  by  means  of 
letters  transmitted  firom  hand  to  hand 
by  parties  to  the  enterprise.  A  packet 
of  such  correspondence,  containing  mat- 
ters of  the  most  dangerous  consequence, 
and  implicating  a  number  of  the  high- 
est families,  was  entrusted  to  my  keep- 
ing, since  I  was  about  to  travel  in  Ger- 
many, and  it  was  thought  safer  to  take 
the  papers  out  of  the  country. 

"  You  anticipate  the  rest :  the  packet 
is  lost.  Immediately  on  my  arrival  I 
gave  it  into  the  charge  of  my  banker  in 
this  place,  whom  I  know  from  long  con- 
nection with  him  to  be  integrity  itself, 
telling  him  it  contained  papers  of  im- 
portance to  my  family  estate.  It  was 
enclosed  in  a  locked  ivory  casket,  and 
deposited  in  a  particular  safe,  to  which 
only  Herr  Wechsler  and  hia  nephew 
Anton  have  access.  The  lock  is  of  curi- 
ous construction,  and  defies  any  attempt 
at  picking ;  the  key  I  have  worn  day 
and  night,  in  a  little  purse  of  chamois- 
leather,  around  my  neck  inside  my 
clothes. 

"  I  have  been  accustomed  to  stop  at 
the  banker^s  about  twice  a  week  to  sat- 
isfy myself  of  the  safety  of  the  danger- 
ous deposit.  Last  Monday  I  saw  it  for 
the  last  time.  To-day,  Thursday,  on 
opening  the  safe,  I  found  the  casket 
locked  and  in  its  usual  place,  but  its 
contents  had  disappeared ;  it  was  emp- 
ty. I  cannot  hold  the  banker  to  ac- 
count ;  such  trusts  are  always  received 
at  the  owner's  risk ;  besides,  it  is  im- 
possible to  suspect  him:  if  he  were 
capable  of  abstracting  the  papers,  what 
motive  could  he  have  for  doing  so, 
whether  he  believed  them  to  be  private 
papers  or  knew  them  for  what  they 
were  ?  No,"  he  concluded,  with  a  de- 
spairing groan,  "  the  Czar  is  our  only 
enemy,  and  from  his  toils  we  cannot 
escape.  Si  descendero  in  Avemum^  adett. 
St.  Petersburg  is  an  Argus  with  a  hun- 
dred eyes,  a  Briareus  with  a  hundred 
hands ;  it  were  better  to  give  over  strug- 
gling, and  submit  at  once  to  be  quietly 
devoured." 

"Discretion  may  be  the  better  part 
of  valor  in  your  case,"  I  answered,  "  but 
VOL.  I. — 23 


let  me  understand.  If  you  should  re: 
cover  possession  of  these  papers,  would 
you  be  out  of  danger,  or  is  the  mischief 
already  done  ? " 

"  If  I  regain  them  before  they  begia 
to  act  openly  against  us,"  replied  the 
Count,  "  they  lose  all  legal  evidence  of 
our  treason,  and  probably  wiU  have 
gained  but  slight  information  from  the 
correspondence,  for  it  is  almost  entirely 
in  cipher,  and  will  occasion  them  diffi- 
culty and  delay  to  work  out.  Informa- 
tion of  the  projected  movement  they 
had,  of  course,  obtained,  to  a  certain 
extent,  previously,  but  it  must  have 
been  of  the  vaguest  kind,  for  every 
thing  of  consequence  is  contained  in  the 
documents." 

"But  why  should  the  €k>vemment, 
if  they  had  intelligence  of  your  possess- 
ing this  treasonable  correspondence,  put 
themselves  to  the  trouble  of  carrying  it 
oflf  with  so  much  mystery,  and  not  rath- 
er seize  it  openly  ? " 

"It  is  a  part  of  their  policy,"  he  an- 
swered, "  never  to  nip  a  growing  con- 
spiracy too  suddenly  in  the  bud,  but  to 
let  it  blossom  into  fruit  before  they  pluck 
it  up  root  and  branch.  They  play  with 
us  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse.  At  present 
their  object  is  only  to  obtain  definite 
intelligence  concerning  the  plot,  and 
they  will  probably  use  their  informa- 
tion to  fan  the  flame  of  revolution  till 
it  is  high  enough  to  consume  all  those 
who  have  helped  to  light  it." 

"Enough,"  said  I;  "give  me  the 
management  of  the  afiair,  and  I  will 
restore  the  papers  to  you  within  a 
week." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  So  confident  ? 
My  dear  Home,  I  know  your  astuteness, 
but  I  know  the  Secret  Force  of  Russia 
better  than  you ;  they  will  give  you  no 
clue." 

"  The  better ;  it  is  these  very  myste- 
rious things  that  are  simple  to  a  clever 
man.  The  clue  is  to  be  found  on  the 
surface,  and  escapes  detection  from  the 
common  mistake  of  attempting  to  be 
over-profound.  Diplomats  are  little 
more  than  detectives  on  a  larger  scale ; 
I  have  managed  already  more  intricate 
afiairs  than  this." 
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The  Count  was  roused  by  my  tone. 

"Really," he  exclaimed,  "you  inspirit 
me  in  spite  of  myself.  But,  ah !  I  dare 
not  hope ;  it  would  be  wiser  to  seek  for 
resignation  to  the  worst." 

"It  will  be  time  for  that  amiable 
virtue  when  all  our  efforts  shall  have 
failed;  the  gods  help  those  who  help 
themselves.  But,  if  I  succeed,  promise 
me  one  thing." 

"What  might  not  the  man  demand 
of  me  who  saves  me  from  Siberia  ? "  he 
said,  with  a  shudder ;  "  what  is  it  ? " 

"  That  you  will  meddle  no  more  with 
revolutions,  but  leave  your  country  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  and  come 
with  Natalie  and  myself  to  England." 

A  man  of  analytical  faculty  and  habit 
of  mind  could  hardly  play  a  pleasanter 
part  for  once  th&  to  act  as  detective  in 
some  such  case  as  I  had  undertaken. 
But  to  enjoy  it  he  should  take  none  but 
an  intellectual  interest  in  solving  the 
puzzle — splaying  chess  for  one's  life 
would  be  too  exciting  for  amusement. 
It  was  not  without  a  disagreeable  feel- 
ing of  anxiety  as  to  the  result  that  I 
took  the  first  step  towards  unravelling 
the  mystery  of  the  lost  papers,  for  I 
confess  I  had  spoken  to  the  Count  with 
a  greater  confidence  than  I  actually  felt. 

The  first  step  I  speak  of  was,  of 
course,  to  the  banker's.  That  was  plain- 
ly the  point  of  departure  for  the  search. 
There  the  packet  had  been  deposited, 
and  thence  it  had  been  taken  some  time 
between  Monday  morning  and  Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

At  my  first  word  with  Herr  TVechsler 
and  his  nephew,  I  agreed  with  the 
Count  that  they  were  innocent  of  any 
complicity  in  the  affair.  I  am  no  phys- 
iognomist or  I  never  saw  two  completer 
incarnations  of  simple,  transparent  hon- 


The  case  opened,  however,  on  a  little 
questioning.  The  safe  stood  in  a  small 
inner  room — a  dark,  fire-proof  place, 
whose  door  was  directly  behind  the 
clerk's  desk.  Uncle  and  nephew  each 
carried  a  key  to  this  door,  and  one  to 
the  safe ;  both  safe  and  room  were  al- 
ways kept  locked.  I  asked  them  if  they 


had  had  occasion  to  open  the  safe  be- 
tween the  time  the  packet  was  last  seen 
by  the  Count,  and  his  discovery  of  its 
absence. 

Yes,  they  said,  they  had  both  done 
so  several  times. 

Could  they  recollect  how  often,  when, 
and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

Herr  Wechsler  answered  that  he  had 
entered  the  room  but  twice  in  the  in- 
terval, on  Tuesday  morning,  once  to 
procure  a  ledger,  and  again  two  hoars 
afterwards  to  return  it  to  the  safe. 

Anton,  the  clerk,  said  he  had  been 
engaged  on  Wednesday  in  making 
copies  of  papers  kept  in  the  safe,  which 
he  had  opened  two  or  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  morning. 

Was  Herr  Wechsler  positive  that 
these  were  the  only  times  the  safe  had 
been  opened  to  his  knowledge  ? 

He  was.  And  Herr  Anton?  Yeg; 
ah !  no,  he  forgot.  Wednesday  after- 
noon he  had  been  to  the  safe  to  draw 
from  some  private  funds  deposited 
there,  for  a  loan  to  a  friend,  Mr.  Ron- 
quette. 

"  And  who,"  I  inquired,  "  is  Monsieur 
Rouquette  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  broker  of  Paris,"  replied  the 
young  man,  "  whose  acquaintance  I  have 
recently  made.  He  came  to  me  with  a 
draft  he  wished  to  negotiate  on  Messrs. 
Geltgenug  &  Cie.  of  Frankfort." 

"  And  he  has  borrowed  money  of  you 
already  ?    A  dangerous  friend." 

"He  has  been  unfortunate  at  play, 
and  has  to  wait  for  remittances  from 
Paris.  But  I  am  in  no  danger ;  I  havo 
security." 

"  I  think  I  saw  him  with  you  Wednes- 
day evening,  when  you  passed  us  on  the 
terrace,  and  spoiled  the  Count's  vest 
with  the  Steinberger." 

"Yes;  that  was  he;  we  had  thea 
just  come  from  the  bank." 

"  He  had  been  here  with  you  to  get 
the  money  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  came  into  the  room  witli 
me  to  hold  the  light,  while  I  took  out 
and  counted  the  notes." 

So  !  the  affair  was  beginning  to  clear 
up.  To  be  sure,  it  was  nothing  but  con- 
jecture;    I  might  be  only    distorting 
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ordinary  circmnstances  by  looking  at 
them  throngh  the  lens  of  my  one  idea. 
Still  my  suspicion  wore  a  strong  appear- 
ance of  probability.  Here  was  a  deposit 
purloined,  and  a  stranger  having  access 
to  its  place  of  keeping ;  the  two  things 
naturaUy  pot  themselres  together.  At 
any  rate,  it  must  be  followed  up,  for  it 
was  the  only  clue  that  offered.  One 
question  r^nained.  Could  M.  Rou- 
quette,  supposing  him  in  fact  to  be  an 
agent  of  the  Russian  Police,  hare  found 
opportunity,  while  the  clerk  was  not 
observing  him,  to  do  what  had  been 
done — ^take  out  and  unlock  the  casket, 
remove  the  papers,  and  replace  it  lock- 
ed? 

*^  I  believe,"  I  said,  having  run  this 
over  hastily,  "  that  we  have  gained  al- 
ready two  points  in  the  case,  the  time 
when,  and  the  person  by  whom,  these 
papers  were  taken.  Now  I  wish  you  to 
relate  clearly  all  that  took  place  while 
you  were  in  the  dark  room.  It  may  be 
we  shall  gain  a  third  point,  the  how 
they  were  taken." 

His  account,  after  a  little  cross-exam- 
ination of  its  German  confusion  of  state- 
ment, was  in  substance  this : 

Young  Wechsler  had  opened  the  safe 
while  Rouquette  held  the  candle  beside 
him.  On  drawing  his  hand  from  the  safe 
he  had  accidentally  struck  the  candle 
with  his  shoulder,  knocking  it  into  the 
safe,  where  it  had  been  extinguished  by 
its  fall.  He  had  picked  it  up  and  re- 
lighted it  hurriedly,  and  was  not  aware 
that  Rouquette  had  moved  in  the  in- 
terval :  he  had  then  relocked  the  safe, 
and  they  had  returned  to  the  outer 


This  settled  the  question  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  deed  having  been 
accomplished  as  I  supposed.     A  few 


seconds'  darkness  was  all  a  quick  man 
would  need  for  such  an  operation,  if  he 
had  calculated  where  to  lay  his  hand. 

I  felt  now  tolerably  satisfied  that  I 
was  on  the  right  track.  True,  it  was 
only  another  circumstance — the  seem- 
ingly accidental  dropping  of  a  candle — 
but  it  was  a  link  that  fitted  exactly  into 
its  place  in  my  chain. 

There  was  nothing  fhrther  to  be 
learned,  and  I  rose  to  go. 

"You  will  proceed,  if  you  please, 
gentlemen,"  I  said,  "  exactly  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  We  wish  to  show 
the  enemy  no  sign  of  being  aware  of  the 
blow  he  has  dealt  us.  Herr  Anton  will 
continue  his  intimacy  with  our  Mend 
M.  Rouquette,  and  watch  him  closely  to 
pick  up  any  intelligence  he  may  incau- 
tiously let  drop.  Stay, — ^have  you  a 
piece  of  his  handwriting  ?  It  may  be 
useful." 

"  I  have  his  note  for  three  hundred 
florins,  the  sum  I  lent  him,"  said  the 
young  man,  who  seemed  somewhat 
chagrined  at  the  turn  the  affair  had 
taken,  and  he  handed  me  a  paper. 

I  looked  at  it  with  interest.  A  deal 
of  a  man's  character  may  be  seen  in  his 
handwriting,  but  this  was  studiously 
commonplace,  and,  as  it  struck  me,  an 
imitation  of  mercantile  hand. 

I  put  it  in  my  pocket-book,  and  with- 
drew in  high  satisfaction  at  the  first 
morning's  operations. 

The  two  next  days  I  passed,  like  Mr. 
Micawber,  chiefly  in  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up ;  but,  as  was  usually  the 
case  with  that  gentleman,  nothing  of 
consequence  4]id  turn  up.  My  elation 
at  the  start  I  had  taken  began  to  sub- 
side into  an  uncomfortable  doubt  that 
it  would  ever  be  any  thing  more  than  a 
start 
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CITY  POSTAL  SERVICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  idea  of  the  modern  post-office 
system  is  an  American  idea.  Pity  that 
the  complete  realization  of  it  is  not  yet 
an  American,  but  only  a  European,  fact. 
Like  many  other  great  ideas,  it  has  had 
to  go  abroad  from  its  natire  land  to 
find  its  best  development. 

There  are  three  obsolete  and  mi-Ameri- 
can conceptions  of  a  postal  system. 

The  first  of  these  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  things  in  the  history  of  ciyiliza- 
tion.  It  is  older  than  Ang^ostns  Cesar, 
older  iiian  Darius  the  Great,  older,  prob- 
ably, than  the  immeasurably  ancient 
book  of  Job  (see  chap.  ix.  26) — ^the 
establishment  of  relays  of  swift  runners 
or  riders  for  the  carrying  of  government 
dispatches.  No  extension  of  this  in  the 
direction  of  popular  accommodation 
seems  to  have  been  dreamed  of  by  any 
government,  until  modem  times. 

Another  postal  idea  has  been,  that 
the  common  carriage  of  letters  was  a 
good  thing  for  the  government  to  un- 
dertake, because  of  the  £Eudlities  which 
it  afforded  for  government  agents  to 
practise  private  inquisition  into  political 
and  criminal  secrets,  by  tampering  with 
the  sacredness  of  seals.  This  was  one 
of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
British  Post-office,  so  lately  as  the  mem- 
orable Home  Secretaryship  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  in  1844. 

A  third  postal  idea  has  been,  that  the 
monopoly  of  letter-carriage,  like  other 
profitable  monopolies,  might  be  grasped 
and  held  by  the  government  as  a  con- 
venient way  of  extracting  money  from 
the  people,  and  that  that  was  the  best 
postal  system  which  cost  the  least  or 
paid  the  best.  This  idea,  some  years 
ago  abolished  from  theoretical  economy, 
is  wonderfully  tenacious  of  its  hold  on 
the  official  mind. 

The  modem  idea— the  American  idea 
— ^the  trae  idea — ^that  postal  service  is 
not  a  device  for  taxing  the  correspond- 
ence of  a  country,  nor  a  monopoly  for 
^vemment  favorites,  nor  an  en^e  for 


crafky  inquisitions,  but  a  great  public 
trust,  held  by  the  government  for  the 
interest  of  iiie  people — ^was  first  enunci- 
ated in  that  vote  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  July  26,  1775,  which  insti- 
tuted the  American  Post-office  instead 
of  the  Colonial  Mail.  The  language  of 
the  vote  is  this :  "  That  tiie  communica- 
tion of  intelligence  with  frequency  and 
dispatch  from  one  part  to  another  of 
this  extensive  continent,  is  essentially 
requisite  to  its  safety."  The  consumma- 
tion of  the  splendid  reform  under  Row- 
land HiU  is  simply  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  this  American  principle  to  the 
British  Post-office.  It  is  a  princi{de 
which  includes  within  itself  both  ele- 
ments of  that  fine  adiievement — chtap 
postage  and  effective  service. 

How  barbarously  behind  other  na- 
tions we  are  in  the  application  of  our 
own  idea,  appears  very  distinctly  in  the 
comparison  of  city  postal  service  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  comparison  will  be  more  clear  if  we 
confine  it  to  the  chief  city  of  each  na- 
tion; but  it  affects  the  interests  not 
only  of  our  metropolis,  but  of  every 
great  city  in  the  land. 

Murray's  "Hand-book  for  London," 
in  its  "General  Hints  to  Strangers," 
speaks  of  the  capital  arrangements  of  a 
company  in  that  metropolis  for  provid- 
ing prompt  and  faithful  messeng^B 
everywhere  at  8^.  a  mile,  and  of  ibe 
cab- communication  at  dd,  a  mile ;  but 
adds: 

"  The  best  London  messbnobb  is  a 
wblii-sealbd  and  clbablt-dibectbd 

PENNY-POST  LETTER." 

The  ntachinery  by  which  this  result 
is  achieved  is  vast,  of  course,  but  not 
complicated. 

"  The  London  District  is  divided,  for 
postal  purposes,  into  ten  sub-districts, 
each  of  which  is  treated,  in  many  re- 
spects, as  a  separate  Post-town."  '^  Near 

*OQr  information  is  taken  diiefly  from  tba 
*(  British  Postal  Guide ;  containing  the  chief  pub- 
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the  centre  of  the  metropolis  is  the  C^- 
eral  Post-office.  From  this  point  a  cir- 
cle, described  by  a  radius  of  three  miles, 
includes  the  region  of  the  "  Town  De- 
liTeries."  A  circle  of  twelve  miles' 
radius  includes  also  the  "  Suburban  De- 
liveries." 

At  about  half-past  7  o'clock  every 
morning,  the  enormous  mass  of  letters 
which  all  night  long  has  been  accumu- 
lating in  the  General  Post-office,  from 
the  inland,  the  colonial,  and  the  foreign 
mails,  and  from  the  early  collections  out 
of  the  city  "Pillar-boxes,"  goes  forth 
under  the  charge  of  an  army  of  carriers, 
and,  within  an  hour  and  a  half,  every 
one  of  them,  due  within  the  three  miles' 
circle,  has  been  delivered  at  the  door  to 
which  it  has  been  addressed. 

"The  second  delivery,  which  com- 
mences about  9  A.  M.,  includes  the  cor- 
respondence received  by  the  night-mails 
from  Ireland  and  France,  and  letters 
from  the  Provinces  or  abroad  which 
may  arrive  too  late  for  the  first  delivery ; 
as  well  as  those  posted  in  the  nearer 
suburbs  by  6.80  a.  m." 

"The  next  nine  deliveries  are  made 
hourly,  and  include  all  letters  reaching 
the  General  Post-office  or  the  District 
offices  in  time  for  eacih  dispatch.  The 
last  delivery  commences  about  7.45  p.m. 
Each  delivery  occupies  dbcntt  an  hour 
from  the  time  of  its  commencement." 

The  number  of  collections  from  the 
pillar-boxes  corresponds  with  the  num- 
ber of  deliveries,  and  the  collections  are 
so  adjusted  as  that  no  time  is  wasted 
between  collection  and  delivery.  Offi- 
cial information  is  furnished  by  which 
every  depositor  of  a  letter  in  any  pillar- 
box  may  know  at  what  minute  his  let- 
ter will  leave  the  box,  and,  approxi- 
matdy,  the  time  when  it  will  be  de- 
livered at  its  address. 

We  cannot  turn  aside  from  the  single 
practical  purpose  of  the  present  article 
to  notice  the  peculiar  facilities  of  rapid 
postal  communication  in  London— the 

He  K^^lationfl  of  fhe  Post-Offloei  with  othor  in- 
fmnation.  Pabli»hed,qiiarterl7,b70oiimiandofiho 
Postinaster-Q«nei»I.  London,  Syre  ^  Spottia- 
woode.  To  be  had  also  of  aU  booksellera,  and  the 
principal  postmasten  in  the  United  Kingdom.*' 
18mo.  pp.  240 ;  price  6(2. 


underground  railway,  or  the  subterra- 
nean and  subfluvial  popguns  for  shoot- 
ing letters  and  parcels  from  one  region 
of  the  city  to  another ;  nor  to  illustrate 
the  marvellous  acquired  skill  of  the 
London  carriers  in  following  the  trail 
of  a  doubtful  address,  so  that  the  pro- 
portion of  dead-letters  is  reduced  to  an 
infinitesimal.  Few  travellers  are  long 
in  London  without  bringing  home  won- 
derful stories  of  their  experience  in  this 
matter.  But  we  arc  concerned,  now,  only 
with  those  essentials  of  the  London  sys- 
tem which  are  capable  of  being  imme- 
diately reproduced  in  this  country, 
whenever  the  Post-office  Department 
shall  so  choose. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  after  this  ac- 
count of  the  working  of  the  London 
Post-office,  that  it  has  become  the  uni- 
versal messenger  of  commerce  and  of 
society  in  that  metropolis.  It  serves 
every  man  at  his  own  door.  The  Lon- 
doner no  more  thinks  of  sending  to  the 
Post-office  for  his  letters,  than  the  New 
Torker  thinks  of  sending  to  the  print- 
ing-office for  his  newspaper.  And  he 
as  little  thinks  of  employing  a  private 
messenger  for  quickness  of  dispatch ;  fox 
the  dictum  of  John  Murray  is  only  the 
embodiment  of  the  general  experience : 
"  The  best  London  messenger  is  a  well 
sealed  and  clearly-dirocted  penny-post 
letter." 

In  contrast  with  this  perfect  institution, 
is  it  needful  to  describe  the  derange- 
ments, the  difficulties,  the  methods  of  in- 
commoding the  public,  which  annoy  our 
metropolis  ?  We  speak  of  this  group  of 
cities  as  a  unit ;  for  the  various  parts  of 
London,  on  either  side  of  its  intersect- 
ing river,  are  not  more  nearly  bound  into 
a  whole,  than  the  various  parts  of  this 
metropolis  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
to  say  nothing  of  Jersey  City  and  Stat- 
en  Island.  In  this  vast,  enormously  in- 
creasing, double  or  triple  city,  one  of 
the  things  which  most  strike  a  strange; 
with  surprise  and  disappointment,  and 
a  well-informed  citizen  with  shame,  ia 
the  miserable  deficiency  of  its  postal 
accommodation.  A  fresh  illustration  of 
this  statement  comes  to  hand  in  one  of 
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the  letters  of  Mr.  John  Oxenford,  from  fully  supplied  on  personal  application 

New  York,  published  a  few  months  ago  to  the  Postmaster,  be  advised  by  experi- 

in  the  London  Times.    He  says :  ence,  and  don't  try  it — ^not,  at   least, 

.,  mv      _.  1      .      v.x_       A      .        ^  ^  unless  you  are  a  very  eminent  and  in- 

"  The  postal  eystcm  betrcen  America  and  Eu-  ^        ^.  i     .^          •     i     j      t* 

rope  is  efficient  enough,  and,  If  you  send  a  letter  Auential  Citizen  indeed.    If  your  man- 

from  Nov  York  to  London,  you  loay  calculate,  ncT   in    approaching  a  great  man   is 

wither  pemitti^g,  the  date  of  its  arrival  Other-  marked  with  a  dash  of  deference  and 

wise  IS  It  with  a  letter  destined  to  roach  some  place  ,.^0,,              •/.            _x  •            •                    * 

within  the  predncta  of  the  dtyitseit  Postanepis-  diffidence— if  a  certam  senousness  of 

tie  directed  to  Wall-street  (the  Thzeadneedle-strect  face,  or  "  formal  CUt  ^  of  COStume,  mark 

■^^i^t^.'*'.^''^T?^?J?'^%**°^ff*  ^  ^  member  of  that  profession 

aboTohalf  a  mile  distant,  and  let  It  be  addressed  to  i_.  1.,.                         a^jiT        jai. 

the  most  eminent  merchant,  banker,  or  broker,  and  TVhlch  being  SWOm  at  18  debarred  tJie 

the  chance  is  that  he  will  not  receive  it  till  the  ibl-  privilege  of  swearing  back — ^if 

lowing  day.     Uence  the  almost  universal  pimctloe  «,-,__         ,x          v-i        ^ix-va 

of  employing  special  messengers,  answering  to  our  "  Mee^css  phmt  your  backward^oping  hat. 

old  light  porters,  where  any  important  business  ^^  Non-resistanoe  tie  your  while  cravat  "- 

roquiring  speed  is  ooneomed.  the  attempt  Can  Only  end  in  initaiion 

**  buffering  tho  ineonvenienoe  of  this  system,  or  ^p  4.1,^  *v^i2««„   «;4.i„v«*  tt«,«r  A/«««.«N<»«aa 

rathernosyLm,twoorthreetimes,Iexeiatedthe  <>/  ^®  feelmgs,  Without  any  COmpensa- 

intomal  postal  arrangements  of  New  York  in  no  ting  advantage. 

measured  terms,  and  loudly  extolled  the  frequent  "Qxjt  that  nO  one  need  aCCUSe  US  of 

•deliveries*  of  London.  .  .  .  The  merchants  and  ,^««t«^«  ^4.  ,««j^«^    „«  v««-«  ^^A^  <. 

bankers  per&cuy  sympathized  with  my  eiecraUon,  speaking  at  random,  we  have  made  a 

and  envied  the  Londoner  with  his  complete  postal  series  of  rough  experiments  on  the  ve- 

•ystcm."  locity  of  city-letters,  of  which  we  sub- 

Every  body  who  has  had  any  experi-  mit  the  results : 

ence  with  city-letters  knows  that  this  1.  Fourteen  letters  were  posted  in  va- 

is  a  very  mild  statement  of  the  case :  nous  parts  of  the  city,  between  Central 

that    twenty-four   or    even    thirty-six  Park  and  the  Battery,  to  an  address  in 

hours  are  the  least  that  one  ought  to  Cortlandt-street,    about    five    minutes' 

allow  for  the  delivery  of  a  letter  from  walk  from  the  Post-office.     The  range 

one  thickly-settled  part  of  the  metrop-  of  time  occupied  in  delivering  them  was 

oils  to  another ;   and  that  correspond-  as  follows : 

ence  is  not  certain,  even  with  this  allow-       Minimum i4h.55m. 

f^HC^^  Marimuni 18h.  51m. 

We  are  not  content  to  speak  thus  m  2-  Eleven  letters  were  posted  in  vari- 

general  terms  in  a  matter  in  which  exact  ous  lamp-post  boxes  in  Brooklyn  (not 

statement  is  desu-able.    But  it  is  impos-  ^  t^®  remote  parts  of  that  dty),  to  the 

sible  to  "  speak  by  the  card,"  for  there  8*°^©  address  in  Cortlandt-street.    The 

is  no  card  to  speak  by.     One  of  the  ^^^  of  their  transit  was  as  follows : 

most  obvious  differences  between   the       Mmimom iSv'!??' 

_        _  •»  .-t      -^T        -^r     t    -wt.  n%  Maximum 62h.  45m. 

London  and  the  New  York  Post-offices  or  (deducting  24  hours  for  an  intcr- 

is  the  absence  of  full  official  information  vening  Sunday; 88h-  45m. 

about  the  aflEairs  of  the  latter.    In  Eng-  8.  Eleven  letters  were  posted  in  vari- 

land,  ample  official  information,  antici-  ous  lamp-post  boxes  in  the  thickly-set- 

pating  to  tiie  utmost  all  questions  in  tied  parts  of  Brooklyn,  to  an  address  in 

which  the  public  has  practical  interest,  the  "  Eastern  District "  of  the  same  city, 

is  to  be  had  for  sixpence  anywhere  in  not  far  from  the  Post-office.   [N.  B.  The 

the  Kingdom ;  and  if  this  be  found  in  Post-office  Department,  instead  of  unit- 

any  point  defective,  it  is  promptly  sup-  ing  contiguous  cities  under  one  Post- 

plemented  by  courteous  answers  to  all  office,  divides  Brooklyn  under  several 

inquiries.    In  New  York,  an  occasional  Post-offices.]    Time  of  transit : 

broadside,  posted  in  the  lobbies  of  the       Minimum i«h. 

Office,  furnishes  to  the  inquiring  mind       Maximum 25h.iQm. 

such  satisfaction  as  one  might  get  from  4.  Thirteen  letters  were  posted  in  va- 

**  The  Vague  Person  "  in  Punch,    And  rious  letter-boxes  south  of  Central  Park, 

if  you  think  that  the  defects  of  this  to  the  same  address  in  Brooklyn,  E.  D. 

document  would  be  promptly  and  cheer-  (Williamsburg  P.  O.)  Time  of  transit : 
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Hinimixa 18h.  8(hn. 

Haziiuiun 22h.  26in. 

5.  A  letter  posted  at  Williamsburg 
Post-office  for  128tli-street,  New  York 
(Harlem),  was  delivered  in  ISh.  30m. 
Remailcd,  after  fifteen  minutes'  delay, 
at  comer  of  128th-street  and  Second 
avenue,  it  was  delivered  in  25h.  80m. 

Timo  for  the  round  trip 44  hours. 

6.  A  letter  posted  at  Williamsburg 
Post-office,  for  683  Lexington  avenue, 
New  York,  was  delivered  in  44h.  15m. 
Remailed  to  Williamsburg,  after  fifteen 
minutes'  delay,  at  the  corner  of  Lexing- 
ton avenue  and  Gist-street,  it  was  deliv- 
ered in  26h.  45m. 

Time  for  the  round  trip 71  honiB. 

or  throe  days  lacking  one  hour. 

"This  tells  the  whole  story,"  some- 
body remarked,  as  we  showed  our  fig- 
ures. 

Begging  your  pardon,  this  does  not 
begin  to  tell  the  story.  This  is  simply 
the  fair  result  of  an  experiment  on  the 
ordinary  average  velocity  of  letters  in 
the  commercial  metropolis.  It  gives  no 
idea  whatever  of  those  amazing  occa- 
sional feats  of  dilatoriness  of  which  the 
New  York  Post-office  is  capable,  and 
of  which  every  man  of  considerable  city 
correspondence  has  anecdotes  to  tell. 

Besides,  "  the  whole  story  "  cannot  be 
told  in  figures.  It  is  a  story  of  count- 
less vexations  and  mortifications,  of  dis- 
appointed hopes  and  frustrated  plans, 
of  family  anxieties,  of  forfeited  business 
opportunities,  of  commercial  losses,  of 
the  failure  of  actual  business  operations, 
not  only,  but  the  failure  of  operations 
to  be  begun,  or  even  to  be  planned  or 
thought  of,  which  would  have  depended 
on  some  medium  of  prompt  communi- 
cation. "  The  whole  story  "  cannot  be 
told  at  all. 

The  method  by  which  these  curious 
postal  delays  are  effected, — the  "  Way 
How  Not  To  Do  It,"— is  one  of  the 
official  secrets  of  the  New  York  Post- 
office.  Some  notions  about  it,  however, 
can  be  gathered  by  outside  observation. 
The  Postmaster's  policy  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  East  River.  The  population 
of  the  metropolis  includes  about  a  mil- 
lion of  people  on  the  western  bank  of 


this  river,  and  something  less  than  half 
a  million  on  the  eastern  bank.  If,  now, 
you  have  the  latter  half-million  divided 
into  five  or  six  postal  districts,  under 
independent  postmasters,  and  communi- 
cating with  each  other  only  through  the 
main  Post-office  in  New  York,  each  let- 
ter being  treated  to  a  little  sea- voyage 
across  the  East  River  and  back  again 
before  being  delivered  on  the  side  where 
it  started,  you  wiU  see  that  the  effect 
wDl  be,  not  only  to  keep  the  Brooklyn 
people  waiting  for  their  letters,  but  also, 
bypassing  this  Long  Island  correspond- 
ence through  the  choked  and  enormous- 
ly congested  channel  of  the  New  York 
office,  to  clog  and  hinder  all  the  postal 
business  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  thus 
of  the  country  generally.  This  pretty 
arrangement  subsisted  till  last  spring, 
when,  at  the  remonstrance  of  a  citizen 
of  Brooklyn,  the  Post-office  Department 
"  rectified  "  it,  in  a  characteristic  fash- 
ion, by  depriving  all  the  Brooklyn  of- 
fices, except  one,  of  their  direct  com- 
munication with  New  York,  and  send- 
ing the  correspondence  of  the  hundred 
thousand  people  of  Northern  Brooklyn 
with  various  parts  of  the  city  and  the 
world,  two  miles  out  of  its  way,  to  the 
Brooklyn  City  Hall,  thence  to  be  sent 
over  Fulton  Ferry,  and  jammed  into  the 
gorge  of  the  old  Dutch  church  in  Nas- 
sau-street, Once  lodged  there,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  f\irther  delay  are  ample  and 
varied. 

Jlj  now,  some  official  gentleman  thinks 
to  pose  us  by  asking  us  to  describe  how 
these  difficulties  are  to  be  remedied,  it 
is  sufficient  to  have  proved,  fh>m  the 
London  experiment,  the  fcict  that  they 
can  be  remedied ;  the  mode^  it  his  busi- 
ness to  discover,  or  else  resign. 

If  the  sluggish  American  mind  is  un- 
able to  grapple  with  the  question,  it 
might  be  well  to  borrow  help  from 
"  the  effete  nationalities  of  Europe."  A 
request  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill  for  the 
loan  of  a  couple  of  smart  clerks  to  set 
our  metropolitan  Post-office  a-running, 
would  doubtless  receive  polite  atten- 
tion. 

But  one  obvious  hint  toward  the  so- 
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Intion  of  this  qaestion  is  found  in  the 
official  statement  of  the  British  ^Postal 
Gnide/^  that  in  London  the  ten  Postal 
Districts  of  the  metropolis  are  treated, 
in  many  respects,  each  as  a  separate  Post- 
town.  Let  this  idea  once  enter  the 
official  mind,  and  soon  letters  from 
"  Station  A,"  in  Spring-street,  to  "  Sta- 
tion B,"  twenty  minutes^  distant  in 
Grand-street,  will  cease  to  be  carried 
thither,  as  now,  by  way  of  Sixty-fifth- 
street  ;  the  correspondence  between  the 
masses  of  population  in  the  yarious 
parts  of  Brooklyn  and  upper  New  York, 
and  the  East,  and  North,  and  North- 
west, instead  of  being  carried  out  of  its 
way,  both  coming  and  going,  to  ferment 
awhile  among  the  stacks  of  mail-bags 
in  tiie  old  meeting-house,  will  go  direct 
to  and  from  the  up-town  railroad  sta- 
tions, and  the  twenty-four  hours'  delay 
now  suffered,  especially  by  Brooklyn  let- 
ters to  and  from  the  country,  will  be 
saycd ;  letters  from  Astoria  to  EUurlem, 
or  from  Williamsburg  to  Yorkville,  or 
from  Brooklyn  to  the  Bible  House,  wiU 
go  to  their  destinations  at  once,  and  not 
be  sent  doubling  and  twisting  through 
the  down-town  alleys,  nor  be  put  to 
season  and  quarantine  in  what  Bishop 
Potter  might  call  "the  holy  atmos- 
phere'' of  the  old  church;  and  the 
over-gorged  plethora  of  that  ancient 
pile,  oyer  which  successiye  postmasters 
have  groaned  to  the  agreeable  tune  of 
several  millions  of  dollars,  be  in  some 
measure  depleted;  and  so  the  postal 
circulation  of  the  whole  country,  which 
is  dogged  by  that  chronic  congestion, 
be  relieved  find  healthily  quickened. 

If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  how  a 
change  of  system  so  important  to  the 
commercial  and  social  interests  of  all 
our  great  cities,  is  to  be  brought  about, 
a  glance  at  the  history  of  modem  postal 
reform  vrill  settle  it.  All  the  great  im- 
provements in  this  part  of  our  civiliza- 
tion have  been  originated,  not  by  offi- 
cial enterprise,  but  by  the  suggestions 
of  private  citizens,  and  have  generally 
been  enforced  by  pertinacious  public 
clamor  upon  reluctant  and  incredulous 
administratdons. 


When,  in  1782,  Mr.  John  Palmer, 
manager  of  the  Bath  Theatre,  proposed 
the  change  which  was  to  rescue,  the  lan- 
guishing British  postal  system  from  in- 
anition, and  add  a  million  sterling  to 
the  public  revenue,  he  was  told  by  one 
official  that  ho  "did  not  understand 
what  he  was  talking  about" — an  an- 
swer, by  the  way,  which  (making  due 
allowance  for  grammatical  infelicities 
and  a  love  of  religious  expletive)  was 
repeated  in  almost  identical  terms  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  the  New  York  Post- 
master to  a  citizen  seeking  information 
— so  invariable  are  the  phenomena  of 
official  human  nature  I  Another  promi- 
nent official  declared  that  the  plan,  if 
adopted,  would  "  fling  the  whole  com- 
mercial correspondence  of  the  country 
into  confrision.''  But  it  was  adopted, 
and  saved  the  post-office  system  from 
ruin. 

However,  the  system  fell  back  into 
old  habits  before  long.  As  the  silk- 
worm, gorged  with  mulberry-leaves, 
turns  lazily  over  and  spins  from  its  own 
bowels  the  cocoon  that  is  its  winding- 
sheet,  so  the  Department,  fed  fat  from 
the  revenues  which  accrued  from  the 
reform  that  had  been  forced  upon  it, 
turned  over  and  commenced  spnning 
out  of  itself  tremendous  coils  of  red 
tape,  in  which  it  rolled  and  rolled  itself^ 
until,  after  about  fifty  years,  it  was 
growing  black  in  the  face  and  attenu- 
ated in  the  revenue,  so  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  another  private  citizen — ^Blr. 
Rowland  Hill,  late  schoolmaster — to  in- 
terfere, and  with  a  sharp  pamphlet  to 
cut  the  coils  of  this  suicidal  suffocation. 
His  plan  was  scouted  by  "practical 
men "  (as  they  delighted  to  call  them- 
selves), including  the  entire  corps  of 
post-office  functionaries,  as  visionary 
and  ruinous.  The  Postmaster-Qenerd 
said  of  it,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ^'  of 
all  the  wild  and  visionary  schemes 
which  I  have  ever  heard  of,  it  is  the 
most  extravagant."  But,  in  spite  of 
flouting,  and  insult,  and  rebufij  the 
schoolmaster  kept  at  it,  and  at  it,  and 
at  it.  He  stretched  forth  his  quill,  and 
plagued  the  government  with  an  ex- 
ceeding great  plague  of  petitions.     It 
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rained,  hailed,  and  snowed  petitions, 
tinlil  two  thousand  of  them,  from  all 
classes  of  society,  were  lying  in,  under, 
and  around  th6  table  of  the  House  of 
Conunons.  At  last  Pharaoh  had  to 
yield.  The  "wild  and  visionarjj^ 
scheme  was  enacted  into  a  laW^  'and, 
notwithstanding  the  pertinacious  and 
spiteful  balking  of  the  official  corps, 
was  carried  into  successful  operation; 
and  has  proved  itself  the  most  benefi- 
cent inrention  to  the  human  race,  since 
that  of  the  steam-engine. 

The  introduction  of  cheap  postage 
into  the  United  States  was  the  result 
of  just  such  another  long  fight  between 
the  people  and  the  Department.  The 
proposal  of  low  and  uniform  rates  was 
resisted  by  futile  and  refhted  arguments, 
and  by  the  awM  m$  inertia  which  such 
an  institution  as  the  Post-office  is  capa- 
ble of  exerting,  whenever  it  chooses  to 
do  its  stolid  lubber-lifting  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  lever.  And  when  at  last,  in 
1844,  the  great  reform  was  at  the  point 
of  being  carried  through  in  spite  of 
him,  the  stubborn  blockhead  of  a  Post- 
master-General— "Wlcklifie  of  Kentucky 
— ^managed  to  have  the  bill  so  cooked 
and  amended  that  he  might,  peradven- 
ture,  insure  the  failure  of  the  reform, 
and  throw  the  odium  of  it  on  the  re- 
formers. It  has  been  only  through 
many  successive  acts  of  legislation  that 
we  have  reached  the  point  of  cheap  and 
uniform  postage. 

The  exceptional  fact  that  the  British 
Post-office  has  been  for  twenty  years  a 
Bdf-wvpromng  institution,  until  now  it 
80  nearly  approximates  perfection,  is 
due  to  this,  that  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
baronet,  and  Secretary  of  the  Post-of- 
fice, has  not  forgotten  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  ex-schoolmaster ; 
and  that  the  doors  that  were  once  slam- 
med in  his  face  as  a  private  citizen,  now 
that  he  sits  within,  are  kept  hospitably 
open  to  receive  every  suggestion,  pro- 
posal, or  complaint,  ft'om  the  highest  and 
the  humblest,  and  to  reward  with  money 
every  useful  invention  for  expediting  the 
enormous  business  under  his  control. 
The  following  sentence,  from  a  late  re- 
port of  the  British  Postmaster-Goneral, 


is  worthy  of  being  translaJetTfrom  the 
Downing-street  dialect/ into  English, 
and  written  on  the^^or-posts  of  our 
ownGen§sd-Pe^ffice,  and  hung  up 
Ee  apartment  of  the  New  York  Post- 
"master,  that  republican  officials  may 
learn,  from  a  titled  servant  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  something  of  the  respect  they 
owe  the  people : 

"The  sharp  and  watchful  criticism 
of  the  public  eye,  even  though  it  be 
sometimes  founded  in  a  mistaken  view, 
is  far  from  being  an  evil  to  any  depart- 
ment of  the  government ;  nor  can  we  ex- 
pect immunity  from  it.  And  probably 
the  Post-office,  the  good  administration 
of  which  concerns  every  class  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  depends  greatly  upon  a  care  of 
minute  details,  is  more  likely  to  benefit 
by  it  than  any  other." 

The  moral  of  this  historical  retrospect 
has  been  pointed  in  advance.  The  pub- 
lic may  often  hope,  from  those  charged 
with  the  administration  of  a  system,  for 
the  reform  of  petty  abuses,  and  the  im- 
prov^nent  of  details ;  but  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  system  itself,  they  must 
depend  upon  themselves.  Our  exhibit 
implies  no  excessive  censure  of  the  ex- 
isting Post-office  administration,  wheth- 
er local  or  general.  We  may  admit  the 
claim  of  the  city  officials,  that  they  do 
the  best  they  can  with  the  limited  re- 
sources allowed  them  by  the  Depart- 
ment ;  and  may  give  frill  credit  to  the 
present  incumbents  for  considerable  im- 
provements accomplished  or  intended. 
As  for  our  new  Postmaster-General, 
whose  first  report  gives  many  evidences 
of  just  and  liberal  views,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  impute  the  existing  policy  of 
the  Department  to  his  fault,  for  it  has 
obtained  so  long  as  to  have  become  one 
of  the  immemorial  traditions  of  the  of- 
fice— ^the  policy  of  skinning  the  cities 
of  their  postal  revenues  to  balance  the 
short  accounts  of  the  country  offices. 
The  mere  work  of  running  smoothly  an 
existing  system,  on  the  scale  of  the 
American  Post-office,  is  enough  to  en- 
gage all  the  powers  of  any  man  of  less 
than  the  maximum  of  executive  ability : 
and,  so  long  as  the  responsible  officer 
stands  between  an  exacting  Congress 
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on  the  oncAi"'^  ^^  ^^^^^  o°  »  good 

balance-sheeV'fS    *"  P*^^""*  ^''^^''  '''' 
the  other,  that  S^/^*  care  to  insist 

on  proper  accom^:?.!^^°'j;^,^^  be 

expected  that  ordinary  official  uu^IJ^ 

nature  will  be  eager  for  reform  ? 

One  charactcriBtic  of  the  British  Post- 
office,  which  we  have  not  yet  mention- 
ed, needs  first  of  all  to  be  imitated  as 
the  condition  of  successful  reform  in  our 
own  Post-office ;  and  that  is,  the  stability 
of  the  tenure  of  its  commissions.  A 
finely  equipped  and  perfected  system 
needs  skilled  men  to  manage  it.  Such 
a  system,  in  the  hands  of  raw  and  in- 
experienced officers,  would  be  little  bet- 
ter than  our  present  one.  It  would  be 
like  a  navy  of  first-class  ships,  whose 
officers,  from  admiral  to  boatswain, 
were  removed  every  four  years  and  re- 
placed by  landsmen. 

They  manage  these  things  better  in 
England.  The  honorable  and  profitable 
position  of  postmaster  in  the  city  of 
Oxford  was  held  until  his  lamented 
death,  through  all  changes  of  adminis- 
tration, by  that  active,  outspoken  friend 
of  democracy  and  radicalism,  Joseph 
Wame,  known  to  multitudes  of  Ameri- 
cans as  "  Agricola,"  the  correspondent 
of  The  Independent  in  the  days  of  its 
vigor.  It  was  as  if  the  Boston  Post-> 
office  had  been  held  under  Fillmore, 


Pierce,  Buchanan,  and  Lincoln,  by  Mr. 
Higginson  or  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy. 

To  this  usage  we  must.,mm^if  we 
would  have  effective  po^  service.  It 
is  even  to  be  regr§J^d'that  the  Post- 
master-Genc^SS^iiould  be  a  Cabinet 
^ffiSfitftWJ^o  liable  to  change  with  the 
changes  of  administration.  But  to  suffer 
great  public  trusts  like  the  more  import- 
ant post-offices,  the  expert  administra- 
tion of  which  is  matter  of  personal  in- 
terest to  every  man  in  the  nation,  to  be 
kicked  to  and  fro  by  wrangling  parties 
at  every  presidential  election,  is  fiital  to 
improvement  in  the  service,  as  well 
as  demoralizing  to  the  public  con- 
science. 

If  ever,  by  dint  of  clamor,  we  can  se- 
cure for  the  great  triple  city  the  insti- 
tution of  a  Metropolitan  Post-office,  that 
shall  serve  as  a  model  for  an  improved 
postal  service  in  all  our  great  cities,  the 
one  condition  of  its  success,  involving 
all  other  conditions,  is,  that  the  charge 
of  it  shall  be  treated  as  a  high  and  dig- 
nified position,  not  to  be  given  out  as  a 
prize  for  successful  intrigues  on  an  elec- 
tion-committee, but  to  be  held  by  an 
able  and  honorable  gentleman  who  shall 
make  the  management  of  it  the  study 
of  his  life,  and  hold  the  appointment, 
promotion,  and  discipline  of  his  sub- 
ordinates independent  of  the  influence 
of  ward-politicians. 


MR.    THOM.    WHITE'S    LITTLE    SERMOK. 

Text  :— "  71  i$  tardy  better  to  marry, 

n  mutt  he  blessed  to  loedJ'—Ohn  Soxo. 


"  No,  not  if  I  know  myself,"  said  a 
fine-looking  young  fellow  to  another 
fine-looking  young  fellow  at  Delmoni- 
co's,  one  evening. 

"No?  and  why  not?"  was  his  an- 
swer. "  You  have  been  very  sweet  on 
Miss  Julia,  and  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  you  meant  something.  Why 
not?" 

"Is  it  generally  understood  that  I, 
Joseph  Howland,  bachelor  and  bank- 
clerk,  am  a  fool  ?  " 


"Not  exactly  that,"  his  fHend  said^ 
laughingly.    "  But  why  not  ?    Come  I " 

"  Listen  to  me,  Peter.  I,  Joseph  How- 
land,  bachelor  and  bank-clerk,  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  two  thousand  dollars  per  year. 
I  have  tastes,  I  have  wants,  I  have  in- 
dulgences, and  I  have  a  mother  who  is 
poor.  As  the  case  stands,  I  get  on  with 
all  of  these  very  well.  Where  should  I 
be  if  I  married  Miss  Julia,  or  any  other 
girl  that  I  know  ? " 

"  Why— but  old  Pickles  is  rich  ? " 
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'^  May-be  so ;  but  his  money  is  his  (ur  a  state  of  facts,  which  caused  me  to 

own^  and  he  means  to  keep  it.    I  do  reflect.     Just  what  a  ^^ tinker's  dam** 

not  hear  that  his  daughter  has  a  p^uiy."  is,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  I 

"  Yes,  but  he  would  give  his  daugh-  believe  it  to  be  something  very  worth- 

ter  something."  less  indeed. 

'^Perhaps — a  good  wardrobe,  a  few  I  reflected  with  myself— for   I  had 

teaspoons,  a   pair   of  ear-rings  —  and  nobody  to  talk  to — ^that  marriage  was 

then  I    Why,  Peter,  my  ample  income  becoming  more  and  more  rare ;  that  it 

woiyld  not  pay  for  Miss  Julians  clothes,  was,  indeed,  more  and  more  undesir- 

Her  father  does  not  propose  to  endow  able ;  that  more  and  more  men,  and 

his  children  until  he  dies ;  and  when  he  women,  too,  were  indulging  in  illicit 

dies,  he  may  not  be  worth  one  penny,  connections;    that   marriage,  when   it 

Is  that  pleasant  to  look  at  ? "  did   take  place,  was  becoming   more 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  you  take  rather  a  and  more  mercenary ;  and  that  divorce 

practical  view  of  matrimony.''  was  getting  to  be  more  frequent.    I  re- 

"  Yes,  I  do ;  and  I  propose  to  take  it  membered  some  ugly  figures  and  facts 

before,  rather  than  after.     Before,  it  — how  the  streets  of  London  swarm  and 

stands:  two  thousand  a-year,  and  all  reek  with  wretched  women  who  have 

bills  paid ;  after,  it  would  stand  thus :  neither  home,  husband,  child,  nor  friend; 

Houao-rcnt $2,500  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  «%  of  Paris,  are  some  sev- 

Home  ezpenaes 5,000  enty-five  thousand  known  unfortunates, 

Clothes,  Ac..... 1,500  «na2%^r^MW»,  known  to  the  police ;  how, 

Theatres,  churches,  and  other nooosaties,    1,000  i_     -j     .i                              .          .             j*     J 

— . —  beside  these,  was  a  vast,  vast  crowd  of 

$10,000  decent  women,  not  abandoned,  whose 

Where,  then,  should  I  be  ? "  love  and  virtue  are  simply  commodities 

"Oh!  but  old  Pickles  would  do  some-  which  they  sell,  whereby  they  live.    I 

thing.  And,  besides,  you  put  the  figures  knew,  too,  that  these  women  are  almost 

too  high."  none  of  them  sinners,  willingly ;  but  that 

"  How  do  I  know  that  the  fisither  would  they  sell  themselves  for  money,  because 
do  any  thing  ?  He  has  never  endowed  they  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
his  daughter.  He  has  brought  her  up  live  in  any  other  decent  way.  It  is 
to  live  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen  leell  known  that,  while  the  appetites  of 
thousand  dollars  a-year ;  but  he  has  men  are  gross,  those  of  women  are  deli- 
never  settled  a  penny  upon  her.  Do  I  cate — rarely  gross.  It  is  well  known  that, 
propose  to  put  myself  before  him  as  a  while  many  men  are  hunting  and  watch- 
beggar  ?  Not  if  I  know  myself  1  Have  ful  for  prey,  a  woman  with  such  a  nature 
I  put  the  figures  too  high  ?  Then  halve  is  most  rare.  Believing,  then,  as  I  did 
them,  and  where  should  I  be  ? "  and  do,  that  women  do  not  willingly 

"  Well,  it  may  be  all  so ;  but  people  live  bad  lives ;  that  they  do,  fix)m  their 

do  get  married,  somehow — women  do  very  nature,  desire  love  and  marriage; 

something  themselves,  I  guess,  eh  ? "  that  God  intended  it  for  them,  and  for 

"  Not  a  thing— not  a  thing.    No  lady  all  of  us— I  was  forced  to  ask :  "  What 

expects  or  intends  to  do  any  thing  but  does  it  all  mean  ?     Whence — why — 

spend  money.    Now,  Peter,  put  that  in  what  1 "     I  was  perplexed — ^knew  not 

your  pipe  and  smoke  it ;  and  do  it  be-  what  to  ask. 

fore  you  go  any  further  with  Miss  Fob-  It  is  quite  certain  that  these  crowds 

tcr.    No,  Peter;  women,  now,  are  not  of  pretty  creatures,  who  swarm   our 

worth  a  tinker's  mill-dam — ^that's  what  streets,  who  display  their  charms  so 

I  think."  charmingly,  do  not  intend  to  be  nui- 

Such  was,  in  brief,  the  conversation  sances  to  their  husbands  when  they  get 

that  I  happened  to  hear  one  evening  at  them ;  do  not  deliberately  say  to  tiiem- 

Delmonico's.  The  last  invidious  remark  selves:  "I  must  be  a  ladf/y  and  must 

was  certainly  rough,  if  not  profane ;  but  spend  ^re  or  ten  thousand  dollars  a- 

it  served  to  express  a  condition  of  mind,  year  in  doing  it ;  and  my  husband  must 
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get  it  for  me,  for  I  cannot  earn  one  cent 
myself."  They  do  not  say  tliis,  and  do 
not  intend  to  be  a  load  too  heavy  to 
bear,  and  yet 1 

Let  me  illustrate.  It  has  been  my 
misfortune  to  hear  such  things  as  this 
for  the  last  forty  years:  "Oh,  these 
dreadful  servants  I  What  can  we  do  ? 
They  do  not  know  how  to  do  a  thing ; 
they  must  be  seen  to  night  and  day; 
not  a  cook  that  understands  her  busi- 
ness," &C.,  &c.  Good  manners  forbade 
me  to  say,  what  perhaps  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  here :  "  Ladies,  do  you 
know  that  every  man  has  to  see  to  his 
business,  day  and  night ;  has  to  watch 
over  his  clerks ;  has  to  give  directions 
here  and  there,  again  and  again  ;  has  to 
spend  his  whole  time  with  his  men  in 
the  field,  in  the  woricshop,  on  the  ship's 
deck;  has  to  work  and  watch  and  worry, 
in  order  to  have  his  business  done  prop- 
erly and  promptly?"  I  might  have 
asked,  though  I  never  did:  "Ladies, 
do  you  know  how  to  do  any  thing? 
Can  you  make  bread  ?  can  you  cook  a 
piece  of  beef?  can  you  cut  and  make 
your  child's  clothes?  do  you  know 
whether  potatoes  should  be  boiled  two 
hours,  or  twenty  minutes  ?  do  you  know 
what  your  meat-bills  are  per  month  ?  do 
you  know  how  much  is  eaten,  and  how 
much  is  wasted,  in  your  house  ? — ^in  fine, 
do  you  understand  your  business  ? " 

I  have  never  asked  such  foolish  ques- 
tions, and  I  am  sure  iiiat  I  should  have 
been  told,  if  I  had,  "  that  cooking  was 
not  their  business."  If  I  had  been  ill- 
natured — as  I  am  not — ^I  might  have 
said :  "  Ladies,  what  u  your  business  ?  " 

Again,  there  exists  in  the  female  mind 
— or  what  they  please  to  call  their  mind 
— a  vague  idea  of  this  sort :  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  make 
sacrifices  of  themselves ;  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  put  to  inconveniences,  and 
ought  not  to  have  so  much  trouble  as 
they  do  have.  No  one  will  deny  that 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
wretchedness,  for  which  they  are  not 
responsible;  but  they  do,  also,  have  a 
great  deal  for  which  they  are.  A 
peculiar  state  of  mind  is  shown  in  this 
— ^that  no  woman,  or  rather  no  lady. 


will  live  o£f  the  pavements.  She  is  9o 
lonesome  on  a  farm — ^it  is  ho  dull  in  a 
village — there  are  no  theatres,  or  shops, 
or  excitements  in  a  rural  town — she  must 
live  in  Boston,  or  New  York,  or  Phila- 
delphia, or  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis.  Rash 
man,  be  warned  in  time  I  do  not  many 
your  lovely  sweetheart  expecting  she  is 
to  be  happy,  or  content,  or  even  amia- 
ble, living  with  you  upon  your  farm,  or 
in  your  village  of  Stockbridge,  or  Mari- 
etta, or  in  your  town  of  Paterson,  or 
Lockport,  or  Easton.  None  of  them 
are  good  enough — she  deserves  better 
things.  This  state  of  mind  may  be  ex- 
plained by  a  single  incident  which  hap- 
pened to  myself,  in  a  delightful  famUy 
where  I  was  making  a  short  visit.  They 
lived  near  a  charming,  healthy  village, 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  to  which, 
daily,  father  and  son  came  to  earn  the 
money  which  the  family  needed.  They 
had  a  good  house,  good  clothes,  good 
health,  a  good  horse  and  wagon.  This 
was  it: 

"  It  is  very  hard  on  us — ^me  and  my 
daughters — to  have  to  get  up  8o  early. 
Our  gentlemen  must  get  off,  and  we 
have  to  have  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  it  really  makes  Ufe  very  hard." 

"  Qood  Heaven  I "  was  my  involuntary 
exclamation.  I  said  no  more,  and  I  am 
persuaded  my  friend's  wife  felt  that  she 
had  my  sympathy — she  had.  But  I  felt 
also  for  my  friend  :~a  complaining,  dis- 
satisfied wife — complaining,  dissatisfied 
daughters  1  Over-worked  himself,  anx- 
ious about  business,  living  up  to  all  he 
earned,  growing  older,  harassed  with 
cares  and  anxieties,  witJi  none  to  share 
or  lighten  them— nobody  thought  it 
any  hardship  for  him  to  get  up  and 
take  his  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock.  I 
began  to  fear  that  matrimony  was  not 
now  just  what  it  had  been  in  my  time. 
A  feeling  of  thanksgiving  came  over 
me,  that  my  own  dear  wife  had  been 
removed  before  "progress"  had  brought 
us  to  this.  I  have  reason  to  believe  ti^at 
my  friend  and  his  lovely  family  are  a 
fair  sample  of  American  housdiolds.  Is 
it  not  so  ? 

Most  men  prefer  to  look  forward.  I 
cannot  myself  see  very  ^  into  the  fu- 
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tore,  but  a  good  way  into  the  past  In 
that  past,  I  see  that  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham killed  the  meat,  and  Sarah  his  wife 
cooked  it;  that  she  made  cakes,  and 
baked  them  herself  for  the  angelic  vis- 
itors :  and  she  was  not  the  less  a  prin- 
cess for  having  done  it.  Are  we  doing 
any  better  now  ?  If  the  man  finds  the 
meat,  might  not  the  woman  cook  it? 
Or,  if  "  society  *•  is  so  changed  that  she 
cannot,  might  she  not  be  anpamiable  and 
contented  wife — accepting  what  she  gets 
with  gratitude,  and  a  smiling  fiice  ?  I 
am  told  by  a  carping  bachelor,  that,  as 
a  rule,  women  are  pleasanter  and  live- 
lier with  any  body  tiian  their  husbands. 
Politeness  requires  that  she  shall  wreathe 
her  face  with  smiles ;  that  she  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  stranger  with  attention 
or  sympathy ;  that  she  shall  endeofocr — 
try  to  he  pleased  and  to  please,  in  the 
company  of  strangers ;  but  that  none  of 
these  things  are  required  in  the  domestic 
circle.  There,  a  woman  or  a  man,  a  son 
or  a  daughter,  may  be  as  grumpy  and 
ill-mannered  as  he  or  she  pleases,  and 
nobody  is  put  to  death.  I  say,  I  am 
told  these  dreadAil  things  by  a  dread- 
Ad  cynic;  but  I  confess  a  shiver  goes 
through  my  vitals.  I  jRsaiv— I  am  aghast ! 
I  no  longer  wonder  that  matrimony  is 
becoming  difficult,  and  may  become 'im- 
possible. 

'•  Better  bear  «he  ills  wo  have 
Than  flj  tooOMn  ibal  va  know  not  cV* 

Was  it  not  Shakespeare  who  said  some 
such  thing  as  Ihat  ?  And  had  ho  had 
experience  with  wives  f 

Now,  if  matrimony  is  to  become  more 
and  more  difficult,  who  will  suflBer  most 
by  such  a  state  of  things  ?  It  must  be 
woman.  For,  try  to  make  her  into  a 
man,  as  some  may,  it  is  impossible ;  she 
is  his  equal,  but  she  is  not  a  man. 
The  grape-vine  and  oak  are  equal,  but 
not  the  same.  Whoever  builds  his  ship 
with  the  grape-vine  will  come  to  grief; 
whoever  makes  wine  with  the  acorn 
will  have  a  bitter  mouth.  Woman 
is  weaker  in  the  hard  struggle  of  life, 
and  she  must  go  down  in  it,  as  she  does, 
if  she  is  not  sustained  by  the  robust  and 
rough  stength  of  man.  She  needs  the 
strength  and  courage  of  man,  and  he 


needs  her  cheerftilness,  her  sympathy, 
her  consolation.  If  man  does  not  marry 
her,  he  will  use  her  and  trample  upon 
her;  he  does  it  now  in  Paris,  and  in 
London,  and  in  New  York.  She  will 
be  his  sport,  his  indulgence.  She  will 
be  his  mistress,  if  she  is  not  his  wife. 
And  then,  when  she  is  sick,  or  ill-tem- 
pered, or  stupid,  he  will  throw  her  away. 
If  she  is  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren, the  partner  of  his  successes  and 
the  consoler  of  his  failures,  then,  and 
only  as  such,  will  he  cherbh,  defend, 
and  sustain  her.  Now,  if  a  woman  can- 
not win  a  man  by  those  virtues  and  fas- 
cinations and  usefulnesses  which  pertain 
to  her,  and  if  she  cannot  keep  him  after 
she  has  won  him,  by  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy and  helpftilness,  she  will  go  to 
the  wall.  Are  these  hard  sayings  ?  Are 
they  not  true  ?  Are  they  not  old — old 
as  the  days  of  Adam  ?  Time  was  when 
woman  was  described  as  the  Jidp-meet  of 
man.  Was  it  only  a  phrase,  and  mean- 
ingless ?  Possibly ;  but  then,  words  in 
the  Bible  mostly  did  mean  something. 
The  time,  too,  was,  and  yet  is  in  some 
quarters  of  the  world,  when  a  woman 
was  a  help-meet,  when  she  was  a  full 
pttrtnoTy  and  accepted  and  worked  up 
to  her  position  as  such.  She  did  not 
demand  every  thing,  and  do  nothing. 

Why  is  marriage  easy  and  universal 
in  such  a  country  as  Japan  ?  Let  us  see 
what  the  facts  are.  Life,  there,  is  simple ; 
two  or  three  small  rooms,  a  few  dishes, 
a  mat  upon  which  to  sleep,  one  dress,  a 
little  rice,  and  some  fhiit — these  suffice 
for  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  in  a  great 
city  like  Tedo,  which  has  a  civiliza- 
tion as  perfect  and  as  old  as  ours.  And 
it  is  not  a  life  of  stupidity  or  barbarism ; 
all  can  read  and  write;  manners  are 
good;  books  and  pictures  are  plenty; 
theatres  abound ;  processions  and  festi- 
val days  enliven  liife.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
therefore,  why  marriage  is  not  a  fearfhl 
thing  in  that  far-off  land ;  and,  by  con- 
trast, it  is  easy  to  understand  why  few 
have  the  courage  to  dare  it  here. 

This  strange  and  most  perplexing 
question  has  led  me  to  ask,  from  one 
of  our  most  accomplished  modutOy  a 
few  figures.     I  asked  her:  "What  is 
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the  finest  troiuseau  you  makef  What 
is  it  that  the  few  yery  richest  people 
here  in  New  York  think  it  best  for 
their  daughters  to  hare,  when  they 
marry?" 

I  received  a  very  polite  and  civil 
reply,  which  has— I  must  admit  it — 
startled  me.  She  said:  In  Paris,  the 
upper  classes,  the  aristocracy,  &c.,  ap- 
propriate from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand 
firancs  for  a  trotuseaUj  not  including 
jewels.  Here,  this  kind  of  thing  is  not 
uncommon,  though  not  frequent : 

fioo 

100 

300 

180 

24 

800 

193 

150 

90 

7J 

96 

360 

150 

80 

86 

150 

1,050 

550 

.   800 

500 

.   250 

.  1,000 

.  2,000 

800 

.   125 

.   175 

.   200 

.   36 

48 

86 

86 

.   24 

♦9.700 

Think  of  that  I  Ten  thousand  dollars 
in  my  day  was  an  ample  fortune  in  every 
country-town— and,  thank  Gk>d  I  it  is  stilL 
Ten  thousand  dollars  will  buy  eight  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  best  land  that  lies  out 
on  the  open  prairie  ready  for  our  flocks 
and  herds—a  dukedom!  and  upon  it  a 
man  may  live,  and  le  a  duke!  Ten  thou- 
sand dollars  put  at  interest  will  bring  you 
seven  hundred  dollars  a  year  as  long  as 
you  live — will  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  if  misfortune  ever  comes,  and  no- 
body is  safe  from  it  I  Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars will  start  a  son  splendidly  on  the 
path  of  life,  if  properly  used ! 


1  Weddtng-droM, 

1  Handsome  bandkerchiof; 

6  "  "  $50 

6  Embroiderod        "  80 

12  Plain  **  2 

12  Linen  chemiaes, 20  to  25 

12       •«  «*  16 

6  Kighi-govns, 25 

6       "         «*  15 

6  Drawers, 12 

6        "  6 • 

12  UnderaWrto, 80 

Other  aitidos  of  this  sort,  say 

6  8et8under8leeTesaiidoollan,....5 

6     ««  "  ««  6 

6     "  ««  «  25 

8  Handsome  evening  dresses,  $300,  $350,  $400 

5  Handsome  dinner  dresses,  $250,  $300 

%  Handsome  morning  dresses,  $150 

2  Handsome  woUdng  dresses,  $150,  $350. . . . 
1  Yelvet  cloalc, 

1  GamePs  hair  shawl,... 

2  Laos  shawls,  $800,  $1,200 

1  Set  laoe  flounces, 

8  Bonnets,  $40  to  $50 

1  Opera  oloak 

Boots  and  slippers, 

6  Fairs  stockings, ..$6 

12     "  «  4 

12     "  ««  8 

12  Fairs  Gloves, 8 

12      "         »  2 


Ladies,  think  of  these  things !  Hotb- 
ers,  think  of  these  things  I 

8o  surprised  was  I  with  these  figures, 
that  I  went  to  a  lady  who  moves  among 
those  who  call  themselves  "  fashionable," 
to  learn  her  views.  She  made  her  fig- 
ures at  my  request,  and  said :  "  A  very 
nice  outfit  could  be  had  for  $2,097 ;  and 
that  $1,000  would  do  very  well  indeed." 
I  was  consoled ;  for  many  of  my  friends 
have  daughters.  She  told  me,  howcv^, 
that  a  very  fine  person — ^Miss  L. — had 
just  been  married^  "^  who  was  worth,  as 
she  stood  at  the  altar,  $26,000."  And  so 
conscientious  was  this  charming  young 
creature,  that  she  preferred  to  give  a 
feast  to  a  ragged-school  on  her  wed- 
ding-day, rather  than  a  breakfast  to 
her  over-fed  world.  She  must  stop 
8(miewhere  in  a  lavish  expenditure,  and 
she  chose  to  stop  after  she  was  dressed. 
Curious,  is  it  not  ? 

Now,  dear  "Putnam,"  I  do  not  pro- 
pose, in  my  little  sermon,  to  say  that 
clothes  are  all  nonsense,  and  vanity,  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  and  all  that,  because 
it  is  not  so ;  but  I  wish  to  ask  you,  and 
I  wish  to  ask  the  women  of  my  native 
land,  where  they  expect  this  thing  to 
end?  And,  moreover,  what  they  can 
and  will  do  to  stop  or  stay  the  rushing 
car,  which  may,  if  not  stayed,  do  some 
hurt  to  their  sex  as  well  as  to  mine! 
It  is  a  certain  and  inflexible  law  of 
God,  that  whatever  injures  and  demor- 
alizes woman,  injures  and  demoralizes 
man ;  and  then  there  is  action  and  re- 
action, till  it  all  ends  in  the  pit. 

It  is  quite  certain — and  every  honest 
woman  will  agree  with  me — that  the 
spending  of  money  does  not  insure 
happiness.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
superb  wardrobe  I  have  heretofore  set 
down,  does  not  in  any  perceptible  de- 
gree insure  a  blissful  marriage;  that 
wealth  even  does  not  insure  it  in  any 
known  degree ;  and  yet  these  influences 
are  poisoning  society,  and  driving  peo- 
ple into  strange  courses ;  one  of  which 
leads  to  vice,  another  to  celibacy,  and 
all  to  selfishness  and  ruin. 

Now,  in  sermons,  people  da  not  say 
pleasant  things ;  and  therefore  I  am  for- 
bidden to  mention  the  delightftil  Mrs. 
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8.  whom  I  know,  and  the  charming  J., 
and  the  fasciflating  O.,  and  the  piquant 
Mrs.  W.,  and  the  jovial  Mre,  F.,  and  the 
tender  and  sympathetic  H. ;  these,  and  a 
thousand  more  lovely,  delidons,  charm- 
ing, and  companionable  women  of  the 
world,  do  not  come  into  my  sermon.  I 
am  constrained  to  dwell  upon  the  other 
kind.  I  remember  wi^h  pain  what  one 
said  to  me : 

"  Oh,  you  do  not  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  live  on  alone  with  inadequate  means. 
I  can  never  spend  a  cent  without  think- 
ing it  over.  I  want  all  the  luxuries  I  see, 
and  I  must  deny  myself;  I  have  been 
used  to  them.  Oh,  I  tliink  I  would 
marry  the  devil,  if  he  had  money  1 " 

Dear  I  dear  I  What  could  I  say  f  It 
was  useless  to  moralize,  and  to  say, 
"  How  many,  many  are  worse  off  than 
you  I  how  many  hungry,  how  many 
cold,  how  many  friendless  I"  That 
would  have  been  useless,  because  she 
was  thinking  only  of  those  who  were 
letter  off;  and  so  she  let  the  seven 
devils  of  envy  enter  in,  and  dwell  in 
her  house;  and  very  bad  tenants  they 
are,  too. 

But,  to  marry  the  devil!  It  is  not 
easy  to  live  peaceably  with  an  angel ; 
and  think  of  trying  it  with  a  devil — 
even  if  he  had  bags  of  money  I  Better 
not  try  it,  my  dears. 

It  is  not  necessary,  I  believe,  to  assert 
that  I  am  the  Mend  of  woman.  It  is 
because  I  am  so  deeply  and  devotedly 
her  champion  and  admirer,  that  I  write 
this  sermon.  And  as  I  am  writing  it, 
let  me  say  that,  while  Miss  Susan  An- 
thony and  Mrs.  George  Tndn  are  clam- 
oring for  woman  to  vote,  and  to  work, 
and  to  sing  bass  if  they  wish,  we — that 
is,  "  Putnam  ^  and  I— are  clamoring  for 
her  right  to  be  a  royal  wife  and  a  lov- 
ing mother;  which  the  tendencies  of 
the  times  threaten  to  rob  her  of.  We 
ask  her  to  stand  for  that— to  insist  upon 
that  forever.  We  affirm,  and  challenge 
the  world  in  its  defence,  that  woman  is 
the  equal  of  man,  hit  not  the  same — by 
no  manner  of  means ;  quite,  quite  other 
than  man ;  not  intended  by  the  Creator 
to  be  the  same,  or  to  act  in  the  same 
sphere,  or  to  do  the  same  work.    Our 


mannish  women  and  womanish  men 
have  got  into  a  sad  confusion  of  ideas 
in  their  efforts  at  a  sensation,  which 
seems  likely  to  be  a  failure.  Let  us 
clear  up  that  confusion.  Woman  and 
man  are  equal,  but  not  the  same ;  each 
completes  the  other.  There  is  no  per- 
fect man,  and  no  perfect  woman,  with- 
out marriage  and  children.  Each  com- 
pletes and  perfects  the  other,  or  would 
do  so,  were  marriage  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be.  One  step  farther :  man 
CSBLTL  8o  his  work  best,  and  woman  can 
do  her  work  best ;  but  the  question  is, 
and  a  vital  one,  too.  What  is  hU  work 
and  what  is  Tier  work  ? 

Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Train,  if  I 
understand  them,  claim  that  woman  can 
do  just  what  man  does,  and  has  a  right 
to  do  it,— and  can  do  it  as  well.  Now^  I 
claim  and  assert  that  man  cannot  do  just 
what  a  woman  can  do,  nor  do  it  as  well ; 
and  a  part  of  it  he  cannot  do  at  all.  I 
claim  that  the  great  Amotion  of  woman 
is  to  be  a  loyal  wife  and  a  loving  moth- 
er ;  and  I  defy  the  world  to  prove  that 
a  man  can  do  that  at  all.  I  assert  that 
there  is  no  work  in  this  world  equal  or 
comparable  to  the  production  of  a  royal 
r^ce  of  men  and  women ;  and  that  I 
afirm  to  be  the  greatest,  vitalest,  no- 
blest work  that  any  woman  can  do.  I 
aStna  that  no  woman,  be  she  doctor, 
artist,  writer,  law-maker,  or  soldier,  can 
do  any  thing  comparable  to  that.  I 
afirm  that,  the  very  moment  she  aban- 
dons her  great  work,  and  attempts  to 
do  the  work  of  man,  she  is  likely  to  fi^il ; 
and  if  she  proposes  to  subvert  the  laws 
of  her  own  being,  which  are  the  laws 
of  her  Creator,  she  will  go  to  the  wall. 

Woman  can  do  her  own  work  royally 
and  nobly,  or  she  can  do  it  pitifUUy  and 
meanly ;  but  she  cannot  do  man's  work 
well,  Htpremeily  todl,  at  alL  She  will 
therefore  be  beaten  in  it  by  man,  and 
will  &il  lamentably. 

In  the  great  businesses  of  the  world, 
woman  cannot  compete  with  man,  be- 
cause she  cannot  do  them  as  well.  She 
is  a  perpetual  invalid,  as  all  know,  and 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  do  man's  work 
year  in  and  year  out ;  that  is  one  great 
fact  of  her  existence  which  cannot  be 
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ignored,  and  it  settles  the  question,  if 
nothing  else  did  it,  of  her  inability  to 
compete  with  man.  There  is  no  world^s 
work  in  which  she  is  the  equal  to  man ; 
not  eyen  in  some  directions  where  men 
fancy  she  is  supreme.  Man  invents  and 
works  out  even  the  &shion-plates  which 
show  woman  how  she  is  to  dress  herself; 
and  even  in  cutting  and  making  her  own 
dresses,  man  is  her  superior.  One  small 
fact  will  explain  this  curious  inability 
to  do  business:  for  several  thousanda 
of  years,  woman  has  insisted  on  btftton- 
ing  her  own  clothes,  and  her  children's 
clothes,  behind;  so  that  by  no  possibility 
can  they  dress  themselves  without  help. 
It  is  most  curious,  and  significant. 

Now,  she  cannot  be  business-man, 
artist,  writer,  or  law-giver  in  competi- 
tion with  man,  because  the  best  work 
wins,  and  man  can  do  tAd  lest  rccrk,  I 
may  be  met  by  the  names  of  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  George  Sand,  George  Eliot,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  so  on.  Even  if  I  admit 
all  that  is  claimed  for  them — as  I  do  not 
— ^it  proves  nothing  at  alL  It  no  more 
proves  the  case,  than  an  occasional  wise 
boy  under  twenty,  proves  that  boys 
under  twenty  are  as  wise  as  men  over 
twenty. 

I  may  grant  and  must  grant  that  a 
woman  does  now  and  then  do  perfect 
work  out  of  her  home,  but  I  must  be- 
lieve it  to  be  exceptional.  She  has  not 
the  fibre  to  compete  with  man ;  her  skin 
and  her  flesh  and  her  very  bones  are 
different  Now,  what  does  this  mean  f 
Does  it  mean  that  man  is  unjust  to 
woman,  or  is  it  God  who  is  accused  ? 
No :  this  revulsion  which  is  going  on  in 
civilized  societies  against  marriage  is 
significant  of  much ;  and  its  evils  will 
fall  first  and  heaviest  upon  woman. 
What,  then,  can  she  do  to  protect  her- 
self ?  That  is  the  vital  question.  She 
wishes  to  be  married,  or  she  ought  to ; 
how  can  she  secure  it  ?  Not  by  being 
useless  and  ignorant,  not  by  being-  a 
spendthrift,  not  by  being  incompetent 
for  the  great  business  of  wife  and  moth- 
er, not  by  being  whimsical  and  ill-tem- 
pered (either  before  or  after  marriage), 
not  by  being  careless  and  indifferent  to 
all  the  world  but  herself,  not  by  being 


a  fault-finding,  dissatisfied  woman.  Just 
the  reverse  of  these  will  insure  marriage. 
I  aflirm  that  a  kindly,  sympathetic,  lov- 
ing, industrious,  capable,  doing,  intelli- 
gent, handsome  young  woman  can  marry 
whoever  she  pleases.  I  affirm  that  she 
can  fascinate  and  win  whom  she  will ; 
that  she  can  make  a  man  love  her  for- 
ever and  ever.  You  laugh!  you  say 
there  are  no  such  women,  and  that  one 
not  bom  so,  cannot  make  herself  so.  I 
deny  it  I  affirm  that  she  can  make 
herself  what  she  determines  she  will  be. 
I  assert  that  I  know  homely  women  who 
have  made  themselves  fascinating,  and 
not  only  so,  have  converted  homely  fea- 
tures into  lovely  fiaces ;  and  it  is  because 
the  great,  loving  soul  shone  through  their 
freckled  skins.  But  you  will  never  grow 
handsome  by  repining,  and  by  fault-find- 
ing, and  by  ill-nature— never ;  and  you 
will  never  get  married,  I  may  hope  for 
the  sake  of  your  husbimd  and  children. 
But  now  we  come  to  a  difficult, 
almost  unmanageable  question:  how 
are  those  who  do  not  or  cannot  or  will 
not  marry,  to  live  ?  Some  occupations 
they  must  have,  and  I  believe  they,  are 
not  competent  to  cope  with  man  in  the 
great  businesses  of  the  world.  If  they 
are,  if  they  wish  to,  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  —  the  great  businesses  are 
all  open;  as  merchant,  manufacturer, 
fanner,  writer,  publisher,  &c,  nothing 
can  prevent  her  success  If  she  has  it  in 
her  to  do  it  But  if  she  is  to  expect 
marriage  and  then  drop  her  business, 
she  will  never  do  it  thoroughly  and  suc- 
cessfully. It  has  been  tried,  and  has 
always  failed.  But  who  will  hinder 
her  from  attempting  and  filling  any 
part  she  can  fill,  and  will  ?  Not  **  Put- 
nam," not  L  Who  will  hesitate  to  pay 
her  the  same  wages  for  the  same  work, 
as  a  man?  Not  ^^ Putnam,"  not  L 
Surely  not;  nor  do  I  believe  any  man 
will.  Let  a  woman  manufiBU^ture  as 
good  locomotives,  or  import  as  good 
teas,  or  produce  as  good  books,  or 
grow  as  good  wheat,  as  a  man,  and  she 
can  command  the  same  price.  But  if 
she  rushes  into  the  businesses  which  are 
over-stocked,  she  must  take  what  wages 
she  can  get,  and  it  will  be  poor ;  or,  if 
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shB  be  a  poor,  careless  workman,  she 
will  go  to  the  wall,  of  ooarse.  There  is 
no  pity  in  the  laws  of  €k>d,  not  much  in 
the  hearts  of  man. 

As  to  the  business  of  voting,  which 
some  fancy  is  to  cure  all  the  wrongs  or 
misfortunes  or  weaknesses  of  woman  (as 
it  has  not  of  man),  let  me  say  that,  as 
the  New  York  World  has  broken  ground 
in  favor  of  "  Woman's  Buffirage,"  it  is 
not  in  human  nature  that  the  Demo- 
cmtic  party  shall  rei^se  to  accept  it  and 
make  it  a  fact ;  because  it  will  give  them 
the  sweep  of  the  country  for  the  next 
hundred  years.  They  can  secure  the 
votes  of  the  baser  sort,  and  nobody  can 
secure  the  votes  of  the  other  kind ;  and 
that  will  settle  the  matter, — so  that  Miss 
Anthony  and  Mrs.  Train  may  rest  on 
their  oars  at  peace. 

Coming  back  to  my  text,  let  me  say 
that,  as  a  rule,  those  who  wish  to  many 
had  better  keep  out  of  the  great  cities. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  there  is  already 
a  surplus  of  thirty-eight  thousand  and 
fifty-six  spinsters,  and  you  see  phdnly 
you  are  not  wanted  there.  And  you 
have  heard,  too,  what  my  "  fine  young 
man  ^  said,  that  you  **  are  not  worth  a 
"  tinker's  mill-dam,"  to  which  I  do  not 
in  any  way  agree.  For  myself,  I  remem- 
ber well  how  easy  it  was,  how  irre- 
sistible for  me,  when  a  gay  young  fel- 
low, to  make  love  to  any  girl  in  the 
bosky  lanes  and  shaded  walks  of  the 
country,  and  I  cannot  remember  ever  to 
have  had  such  an  impulse  in  the  blaze 
and  whirl  of  the  ball-room. 

I  come  back  again  to  my  qttbbks,  to 
my  loyal  and  royal  wives  and  loving 
mothers.  I  have  but  a  word  more  to 
say.  Stand  by  your  homes,  stand  by 
your  husbands,  stand  by  your  children  I 
Stand  fast  I    Stand  forever  1 

And  in  her  own  sphere,  as  a  loyal 
wife  and  loving  mother,  what  a  splendid 
field  she  has  t  On  those  divine  harps — 
little  children — i^e  always  has  her  ten- 
der and  subtle  fingers ;  and  what  deli- 
cious music  she  brings  out  I  How  she 
tempers  the  rugged  blasts,  and  tunes  the 
delicate  strings  to  sweetest  harmony  t 
It  is  wonderftil  what  she  can  do — ^and 
so  rarely  does  do — in  this  way,  and 
VOL.  I. — 24 


how,  in  doing  it,  she  makes  herself  one 
with  the  Father  of  light  and  life.  And 
upon  children  of  a  larger  growth,  how 
she  soothes  and  consoles,  and  what  sub- 
tle yet  divine  wisdom  she  distils  1  Ah, 
there  are  such  royal  women — Gk>d  bless 
them  I  And  these  homes  are  royal  pala- 
ces, compared  with  which  Windsor  Cas- 
tle and  the  Tuileries  are  as  mud.  Truth^ 
however,  compels  me  to  say  that,  while  I 
look  for  thousands  of  these,  I  find  only 
tens ;  and  I  ask,  I  appeal  to  woman  to 
answer  me:  "  What  is  the  reason  ? " 

A  man  whose  blessedness  it  is  to  live 
with  sudi  a  woman, — ^he  knows  what 
heaven  is ;  he  never  despiurs ;  his  soul 
never  dies ;  he  never  gets  drunk — or,  if 
he  does,  he  is  an  eternal  fooL  To  be  a 
help-meet  to  man,  to  be  a  help-meet  to 
woman,  that  is  the  key-note  to  earthly 
life ;  and  those  who  fail  here,  fail  every- 
where. 

As  loyal  wife  and  lovii^  mother,  then, 
woman  is  supreme.  She  is  also  supreme 
as  ekarmer  and  as  lowr.  Are  these  noth- 
ing ?  Are  these  to  be  contenmed  ?  Are 
these  to  be  pushed  aside,  to  plunge  into 
politics  and  trade  $  God  bless  us  I  do 
women  wish  to  forsake  those,  to  go  to 
these  ?  Then  they  are  quarrelling  with 
God,  and  Ee  will  punish  them.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  how,  but  He  will 
surely  do  it,  because  His  laws  are  eter- 
nal and  unchangeable. 

Is  it  possible  that  as  blacksmith  you 
will  be  a  charmer?  Is  it  possible  as 
ploughman,  as  judge  on  the  bench,  or 
as  senator  in  Congress  ? 

Impossible  indeed!  I  would  say  a 
word  of  caution,  therefore,  against  be- 
ing deluded  by  the  honey-Aigling  tongue 
of  Mrs.  Train ;  I  would  suggest  that  you 
fit  yourself,  in  every  possible  way,  to  be 
charmer,  lover,  and  loyal  wife  and  moth- 
er ;  for  then  your  day  will  surely  come,^ 
your  day  of  glory  and  blessed  ness.  It  is  a 
;nty  how  many  fidlureB  there  are  in  this 
life,  how  little  perfectness ;  and,  tha:e- 
fore,  how  little  comfort  I  must  again 
insist  upon  queenly  moiiiers,  and  royal 
families,  and  perfect  homes ;  and  these 
are  what  woman  can  and  does  create. 

Now,  as  I  have  preached  my  little 
sermon,  I  will  only  offer  one  Airther  il* 
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fustration  of  some  of  the  eyil  things 
which  do  exist;  and  then  I  will  ask 
yon  to  pat  this  paper  under  yonr  pil- 
lows, and  dream  on  it. 

My  friend  groaned  over  his  enormous 
rent  and  his  enormous  expenditures, 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
trol. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  asked 
my  advice.  He  said:  "I  cannot  get 
along  with  it.  I  don^t  know  how  it  is, 
but  the  money  goes.  Every  tune  my 
wife  and  daughters  go  out  of  my  door, 
it  is  to  spend  money,  to  buy  something 
— which  they  fancy  they  must  have; 
but  which  they  need  as  much  as  I  do  a 
stream  of  water  down  my  back.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  I  cannot  stop  it ;  they  mutst 
do  it, — so  they  say." 

I  ventured  mildly  to  suggest  that  the 
rural  districts  offered  less  temptations 
for  the  indulgence  of  such  an  insanity. 
He  interrupted  me : 

"  But  they  won't  go — not  at  all.  They 
say  they  are  not  going  to  be  shut  up  in 
a  stupid  village.  They  won't  go  into 
my  old  homestead — ^no  balls,  no  parties, 
no  shops,  no  nothing." 

I  ventured  again  to  speak  of  sky,  air, 
earth ;  of  clouds  and  sunshine ;  of  the 
«harms  of  rural  occupations;  of  gar- 
dens, and  cows,  and  horses ;  of  making 
butter  and  raising  chickens;  of  being 
useM  as  well  as  ornamental — and  so 
on. 

He  smiled  a  pitying  smile.  I  fear  it 
was  flavored  with  a  dash  of  contempt. 
I  fear  he  thought  I  was  a  fool — and  I 
fear  I  was. 

"  What—wy  daughters  I  My  wife  I " 
was  all  he  said.  He  turned  away,  and 
I  went  to  my  lonely  room,  to  my  lonely 
bed.  Many  a  time  I  had  lamented  my 
own  miserable  state;  but  I  contrasted 
it  with  my  Mend's,  and  I  resolved  that 
I  would  not  hastily  add  another  to  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs.  I  returned  the 
slippers  th&t  a  fosdnating  widow  had 
worked  for  me,  with  a  pious  fiction,  that 
"  they  did  not  fit " — ^may  God  pardon 
me  I — and  since  th%t  day  I  have  not 
<dared  to  ioo&  upon  her  friendly  £ftce. 


Editob's  PosTflCBiPT.^Mr.  ThouL 
White  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  eloquent,  and, 
we  trust,  popular  preacher ;  but  he  will 
pardon  us,  if,  while  commending  his 
general  purpose,  we  suggest  that  he 
may  have  been — ^in  the  digression  in 
this  discourse  on  the  employments  of 
wom^i — a  little  too  sweeping  in  certain 
of  his  generalizations.  A  protest  may 
surely  be  entered  against  the  notion,  if 
the  article  bear  such  an  interpretation, 
of  the  destiny  of  women  being  marriage 
or-^starvation.  We  admit  the  orator's 
good  intentions  and  chivalrous  regard 
for  the  sex,  and  honor  him  accordingly ; 
but,  as  a  practical  question,  he  somewhat 
unnecessarily  limits  the  female  sphere 
of  activity.  We,  at  least,  are  not  will- 
ing to  enrol  ourselves  with  that  class 
of  philosophers  described  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Eirkland,  who  think  of  woman's 
career  of  industry  as^bounded  at  one 
end  by  a  shirt,  and  at  the  other  by  a 
pudding-bag.  Her  history  and  that  of 
advancing  civilization  tell  a  different 
story.  As  for  the  capacities  and  achieve- 
ments of  woman  in  the  higher  fields  of 
literature  and  art,  her  record  is  fisLr  too 
brilliant  and  imposing  to  call  for  any 
vindication  or  apology  on  that  score. 

Without  being  "unsexed"  herself^ 
there  are  surely  various  light  avocations 
now  engrossed  by  unsexed  men  which 
woman  might  enter  upon  with  advan- 
tage to  herself  and  to  the  community. 
There  would,  for  instance,  be  no  injury 
to  society  in  her  eigoying  a  monopoly 
of  the  retail  trade  in  the  articles,  at 
least,  of  ladies'  apparel  This  exdumge 
alone  would  set  firee  many  thousands  of 
handsome  young  fellows  who  might  do 
credit  to  themselves  and  be  an  equal 
ornament  to  society  in  fSar  more  import- 
ant pursuits.  Drawing  for  manufac- 
tures, the  teaching  of  languages,  the 
work  of  instruction  generally,  the  more 
quiet  clerkships,  the  minor  editorial  in- 
dustries in  our  newspaper  ofSces — ^these 
and  other  kindred  engagements  might, 
profitably  for  all  parties,  be  interposed 
for  the  support  of  woman. 
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THB  WOBKB   OF  THOMAS   ADAMS. 


Wb  propose  oocasioiially,  as  bnmor 
and  opportimitj  may  senre,  to  take,  for 
fkiniliar  discourse,  a  yolmne  from  oar 
sbelyes  which  that  much-devouring  per- 
sonage, the  general  reader,  may  not 
have  met  with.  We  speak  condition- 
ally; for  it  is  impossible  at  this  time 
of  day,  when  persons  of  no  particular 
literature  at  the  start,  and,  perhaps,  at 
the  end,  have  distinguished  themselves 
as  collectors  in  the  seemingly  erudite 
school  of  Spenser  and  Dibdin,  to  say 
what  book  any  reader  has  not  seen  or 
may  not  have  in  his  possession.  We 
may,  very  likely,  in  the  course  of  these 
articles,  to  some  persons  out  of  the  mil- 
lions "  Putnam  ^  hopes  and  intends  to 
have  for  his  audience,  be  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle— be  found  expatiating  on 
the  merits  of  an  author  as  readily  to  be 
admitted  as,  for  instance,  those  of  *^  Rob- 
inson Crusoe" — a  work,  by  the  way, 
which,  being  known  mainly  through 
pictures  and  abridgments,  the  public 
may  not  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
as  it  thinks  itself  to  be.  We  might 
probably  find  novelty  and  undreamt- 
of profit  and  entertainment  even  there. 
If,  however,  we  chance  to  stumble  upon 
the  favorite,  familiar  author  of  any 
reader,  he  must  pardon  any  innocent 
pretension  we  may  have  been  obliged 
to  make  in  the  premises.  No  one  can 
publish  any  thing  whatever  without 
s<Hne  i»«tension.  If  there  were  no  pre- 
tension, there  would  be  no  literature— 
a  truism  we  commend  to  the  kind  at- 
tention of  critics.  We  must  take  the 
risk  of  having  something  ^*  out  of  the 
way,"  at  least  of  most  readers,  to  write 
about;  and  as  for  any  thing  else,  the 
less,  no  doubt,  that  is  said  about  it,  the 
better. 

We  may  premise,  however,  that  we 
have  a  store  of  good  literatiure,  not  to 


be  picked  up  every  day  in  Nassau-street, 
to  draw  upon.  Looking  at  these  shelves, 
which  it  has  taken  more  decades  than, 
it  is  worth  while  here  to  recount  to 
stock  with  their  precious  burden,  the 
thought  occurs  to  us,  what  an  interest- 
ing story  might  be  made  of  the  history 
of  a  library  in  its  growth  and  forma- 
tion, with  its  elements  of  education, 
study,  forethought,  selection,  accident, 
and  opportunity.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  by  the  word  "library"  what  is 
ordinarily  called  by  that  name  in  acres 
of  brown-front  houses,  where  there  is 
usually  to  be  found  something  digni- 
fied with  that  appellation.  There  are 
plenty  of  such  affidrs — chance  medleys 
of  worn-out  novels,  religious  magazines, 
and  such-like;  or,  perhaps,  something 
better,  bookcases  filled  to  order  on  the 
safe  and  respectable  principle,  for  which 
the  catholic  sensibilities  of  Ella  had  so 
little  sympathy — "  books  which  no  gen- 
tleman's library  should  be  without." 
There  are,  we  understand,  eminent  un- 
dertakers in  that  line,  who  ftimish  these 
things  by  contract ;  who  will  cover  so 
many  square  yards  of  wall  with  volumes, 
whidi  is  the  ordinary  way ;  or,  what  is 
akin  in  convenience,  will  supply  so  many 
hundred  dollar^  worth.  Most  of  us  know 
the  complexion  of  such  collections  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  Mr.  Ebbs 
or  Mr.  Kemot — ^books  mainly  in  sets, 
with  an  eye  to  uniformity,  and  with  a 
certain  patchwork  appearance  in  the 
arrangement  and  relief  of  titles;  vol- 
umes bound,  all  of  them  with  elegance, 
in  various  degrees  of  costliness,  from 
crushed  Levant  morocco,  through  tree 
calf,  to  the  cheap  finery  of  marble  edges. 
The  books — sober  histories, "  Alison  "  in 
twelve  volumes,  "  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's Dispatches,"  and  the  like,  with, 
happily,  an  infusion  of  Bancroft,  Pres- 
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Gott,  and  Motley,  and  their  illostrious 
fellows  of  the  home  department — are 
certainly  very  well  in  their  way — it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  are  sometimes  read — 
but  they  are  not  to  our  purpose.  These 
Tisible  constellations  shine  for  them- 
selves:  our  telescope  shall  be  directed 
to  the  nebulae,  unseen  without  aid  in 
the  blaze  of  night ;  or,  we  may  look  for 
the  lost  Pleiads  of  literature.  There 
may  be  some,  the  "  unnamed  demigods  " 
of  letters,  worth  bringing  out  of  obscu- 
rity. Time,  especially  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  is  a  hasty  fellow,  and 
drops  many  unconsidered  trifles  of 
value  ftom  the  wallet  which  Ulysses, 
in  **  Shakespeu^"  tells  us  he  carries 
at  his  back. 

With  this  preamble,  we  fall  to — a 
grace  to  the  coming  courses — upon  the 
**  works  "  of  an  old  English  Church  di- 
vine. 

Of  all  the  neglected  species  of  literary 
composition,  the  perishables  sown  in  th^ 
sands  of  Time,  saving,  perhaps,  defunct 
chancery-bills  and  modem  novels,  old 
sermons  have  probably  most  surely  pass- 
ed into  oblivion.  Nay,  a  sermon  may 
not  be  very  old  to  meet  this  fate.  How 
many  of  the  eloquent  Boanerges,  the 
'^Sons  of  Thunder,"  may  we  call  to 
mind  in  this  very  city,  who  but  a  few 
years  ago  were  lauded,  and  followed  for 
the  charm  of  their  gifted  oratory ;  upon 
whose  lips  hung  persuasion,  whose 
honeyed  x)eriods  rolled  smoothly  in 
waves  of  sound  over  an  entranced  audi- 
ence :  ard  now,  what  has  become  of  all 
these  felicities  of  expression  ?  These  ad- 
mired discourses  were  mostly  written, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  printed. 
Where  have  they  gone  ?  There  should 
be  a  precious  mass  of  manuscript  some- 
where, but  no  one  seems  to  take  any 
account  of  it;  and,  as  for  the  books 
and  pamphlets,  they  certainly  are  not 
the  live  stock  of  the  booksellers  of 
Broadway — ^you  may  seek  for  them  in 
that  weltering  mass  of  fast-decaying 
authorship  entombed  in  the  catacomb 
of  Gowans.  It  would  be  un£ur  to  the 
present  generation  of  preachers  to  sup- 
pose that  the  old  sermons  have  found 
their  way,  here  and  there  njuvenated 


with  modem  trimmings,  to  the  new 
pulpits.  The  thing  might  be  attempt- 
ed as  a  makeshift,  but  we  appreh^id 
the  experiment  would  hardly  be  worth 
trying.  It  would  be  easier,  in  fact,  to 
write  another.  Let  some  juvenile  ven- 
ture on  the  experiment,  and  preach  a 
sermon,  say  that  triumphant  oration 
which  gained  his  grandfeither  his  doc- 
torate in  divinity  and  a  seat  for  life  in 
the  cosy  parsonage  of  his  wealthy  par- 
ish, with  all  its  genial  accompaniments : 
would  this  happy  effort  of  genius,  once 
so  well  rewarded,  secure  the  young  man 
a  call  now  t  We  trow  not  And  why  f 
Firstly, — ^we  naturally,  on  such  a  theme^ 
&J1  into  its  own  metiiod  of  divisions, — 
all  spoken  eloquence,  depending  iq>oa 
the  peculiar  personality  of  the  speaker, 
his  eye,  look,  voice,  manner,  and  the 
rest,  must  look  mainly  for  its  pioa- 
perity  to  him;  then,  secondly,  there 
is  a  general  habit  of  expression,  a  form 
and  taste  in  literature,  of  one  generation 
which  become  quite  out  of  keeping  in 
the  next;  and  thirdly,  which  shall  be 
our  lastly,  there  is  a  particular  change 
going  on  constantly  in  the  wear  of  theo- 
logical opinions.  We  say  the  wear,  for 
the  old  dogmas,  like  our  old  garments, 
hang  in  the  wardrobe;  they  have  not 
been  formally  discarded  or  consigned 
to  the  old-clothesman:  we  will  keq^ 
ihem  to  look  at  occasionally,  for  a 
while  longer ;  only  we  do  not  pat  them 
on.  It  would  be  a  much  easier  feat  for 
you,  the  reader,  a  gentleman,  and  so,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  man  of  fashion,  to 
walk  down  Broadway  of  a  fine  after- 
noon, wearing  a  last-year's  hat,  than 
for  your  clergyman  to  parade  his  mind 
in  the  old-fadiioned  harangue  which 
was  so  graceful  and  pleasing,  so  con- 
vincing and  overpowering,  to  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  still  miseraUe  sin- 
ners in  the  pews  beneath  him.  We  are 
all  this  while  supposing  the  serm<ms  to 
be  really  good,  firesh,  original  composi- 
tions of  their  day ;  for,  if  they  were  not, 
it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  aceoniU 
for  their  going  into  oblivion.  To  sheer, 
unmitigated  dulness,  we  have  nothing 
to  say.  Let  it  perish — ^the  sooner  the 
better — and  reap  the  fruit  of  its  own 
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deuces.  But  we  would  protest  against 
oar  old  father  Time,  the  devonrer  of  his 
ofibpring,  swallowing  all,  good  and  bad 
alike.  We  wonld  at  least  pluck  a  dainty 
morsel  from  his  jaws  in  the  revival,  in  a 
few  pages  of  this  magazine,  of  a  verita- 
ble antique,  and  consequently,  accord- 
in^y  to  our  theory — and  the  £Eict  of  the 
case — an  almost  unknown  divine.  It 
would  probably  cost  the  best  estab- 
lished and  safely  presumptuous  pastor 
of  our  day  his  place  in  the  pockets  and 
affections  of  the  most  enduring  of  con- 
gregations, if  he  were  to  take  the  ser- 
mons ^hich  we  are  about  to  look  into, 
with  him  to  the  pulpit;  yet  they  are 
not  the  less,  on  ihst  account,  worthy 
of  study,  if  it  were  only  historically ; 
while,  though  in  a  phraseology  strange 
to  modem  ears,  they  will  be  found  to 
tell  that  tale  of  human  hopes  and  fears 
as  novel  to  us  to-day,  and  of  as  undy- 
ing interest,  as  to  any,  the  remotest  of 
our  fathers. 

"  The  Workes  of  Tho :  Adams.  Being 
the  summe  of  his  Sermons,  Meditations, 
and  other  Divine  and  Moral  Discourses. 
Ck>llected  and  Published  in  one  intire 
volume.  With  additions  of  some  New, 
and  Emendations  of  the  Old.  The 
Titles  whereof  are  placed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Booke :  And  a  Table  of  the 
principal  points,  in  the  end.  2  Cor.  12. 
15.  '  I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be 
spent  for  your  soules.''  Sine  maritOy  nan 
tine  commodo.  London :  Printed  by  Tho. 
Harper  for  John  Qrismand,  and  are  to 
be  sold  at  his  shop  in  luie  Lane,  at  the 
signe  of  the  Qunne.  1629."  folio,  pp. 
1240,  Index,  pp.  12. 

«  A  Commentary  or  Exposition  upon 
the  Divine  Second  Epistle  General,  writ- 
ten by  the  Blessed  Apostle  St.  Peter. 
By  Thomas  Adams.  1  Peter  5.  10. 
'  The  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  called 
us  into  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ 
Jesus,  after  that  ye  have  suffered  a 
while,  make  you  perfect,  stablish, 
strengthen,  settle  you:  To  Him  be 
^ry  and  dominion,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.'  London:  Printed  by  Richard 
Badger  for  Jacob  Bloome.  MDCXXXHL 
The  Second  Tome.  Imprinted  by  Fe- 
lix Kingston,  for  Jacob  Bloome.  1688, 


foHo,  pp.  1-764 ;  pp.  801, 1634.*  Index, 
pp.  26." 

Such,  in  ftill,  are  the  titles  of  the 
most  comprehensive  works  of  an  English 
divine  of  the  seventeenth  century,  some 
of  whose  interesting  traits  of  thought 
and  discourse,  subtle,  earnest,  learned, 
quaint,  colored  by  the  animating  inci- 
dents of  a  period  as  well  worth  study- 
ing as  any  in  the  annals  of  our  English- 
speaking  race,  we  propose  to  bring  be- 
fore our  readers. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  work,  it 
is  but  a  simple  act  of  generosity  to  a 
departed  Mend  to  relate  how  we  be- 
came first  acquainted  with  the  rare  and 
peculiar  merits  of  Thomas  Adams.  It 
was  but  a  glimpse  we  had  of  this  ven- 
erable author  at  the  outset;  but  that 
glimpse  determined  our  knowledge  of 
the  man,  though  many  years  were  to 
elapse  befi)re  we  gained  the  opportunity 
of  familiarity  with  his  writings.  The 
introduction  happened  on  this  wise: 
It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
that,  one  evening — ^we  were  all  residi^ 
then  in  New  York— C.  W.,  the  most 
learned  in  all  handy  and  much  recondite 
knowledge  of  bibliopoles,  summoned 
the  present  writer  to  accompany  him  in 
a  call  upon  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  O. 
Choules,  then  in  charge  of  a  congrega- 
tion in  the  city.  There  are  probably 
many  of  our  readers,  so  nq>id  are  the 
changes  of  our  society,  to  whom  the 
name  of  this  estimable  clergyman  is 
quite  unknown ;  though  we  may  safely 
say  there  are  few,  who,  having  once 
come  into  contact  with  him,  have  for- 
gotten him.  It  is  not  very  long  ago, 
however,  that  it  would  have  been  quite 
superfluous  to  introduce  Dr.  Choules  to 
any  assembly  of  preachers,  scholars, 
ed.tors,  politicians,  or  merchants  gath- 
ered on  any  public  or  private  occasion, 


*  The  want  of  sequenoe  in  the  ntonbering  of  the 
pages  between  the  first  and  second  rohunes  is  not 
a  solution  of  continaity»  but  simply  an  eiror  of  the 
press,  probably  from  the  volumes  beiug  entrusted 
to  difliBrent  printers.  This  work  on  the  Epistle  of 
8t.  Peter  was  republished,  with  some  changes, 
** revised  and  corrected"  by  James  Sherman, 
Minister  of  Surrey  Chapel,  in  a  royal-octavo  edi- 
tion by  Henry  O.  Bohn  in  1848.  There  has  been 
no  reprint  of  the  «  Worka," 
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between  New  York  and  Cincinnati, 
Boston  and  Washington.  An  English- 
man by  birth,  a  native  of  Bristol,  ani- 
mated in  his  yonth  by  the  kindling  elo- 
quence of  Robert  Hall,  he  came  to 
America  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 
He  was,  at  first,  principal  of  an  academy 
on  the  Hudson,  and  then  a  pastor  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  and  finally  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  The  pupils  whom  he  had  under 
his  charge,  as  another  parent,  brought 
him  into  close  personal  relations  with 
many  wealthy  merchants,  notably  among 
them  Commodore  Yanderbilt,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  interesting  pleasure 
"North-Star"  steamboat  excursion  to 
the  waters  of  Northern  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  of  which  expedi- 
tion. Dr.  Choules,  in  an  agreeable  vol- 
tmie,  became  the  historiographer.  Then, 
the  Doctor's  various  clerical  positions 
led  him  to  the  knowledge  of  many ;  but 
he  came  to  know  a  great  many  more 
from  the  irrepressible  activity  of  his 
genial,  hearty,  spontaneous  nature.  He 
had  a  passion  for  locomotion  and  so- 
ciety ;  and,  happily,  living  in  an  age  of 
railroads,  was,  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
at  least,  well-nigh  ubiquitous.  He  knew 
all  the  leading  politicians,  all  the  edit- 
ors ;  carried  about  with  him,  rolled  up 
in  his  compact,  jolly  Horatian  person, 
teres  et  ratundus,  an  infinite  fund  of 
sympathy  for  all  the  intellectual  and 
philanthropic  movements  of  the  day; 
his  honest  face  shining  on  every  plat- 
form; his  counsel  lightening  the  per- 
plexities of  every  caucus ;  his  gossip  of 
Webster,  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
and  of  the  political  magnates,  anticipat- 
ing the  "newspaper  press"  in  revela- 
tions of  the  latest  Astor-House  intelli- 
gence, or  of  the  committee  chambers  at 
Washington.  Was  he  not  among  the 
first  to  detect  the  rising  political  great- 
ness of  H.  J.  R.,  whom,  as  he  proudly 
boasted,  he  had  sped  on  his  editorial 
pathway  ?  Was  there  a  President  elected 
in  his  time  whose  horoscope  he  had  not 
long  before  successfully  calculated? 
though,  in  the  perversity  of  things 
human,  one  or  two  of  his  pet  candidates, 


upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  his  most 
vigorous  enthusiasm,  failed  to  reach  the 
goal.  A  kindly,  cheerful  man,  to  live 
and  let  live,  great  in  the  pulpit,  greater 
at  the  social  board,  was  John  Overton 
Choules.  Above  all,  he  was  a  reader  and 
lover  of  good  books ;  and  he  introduced 
us,  on  that  evening  which  we  mention- 
ed a  few  sentences  ago,  to  Thomas 
Adams.  Taking  the  volume  from  a 
lower  shelf  of  his  extensive  collection, 
he  filled  the  intervals  of  a  bounteous 
repast  with — to  an  intellectual  epicure 
— ^the  more  gustatory  delights  of  the 
quaint  wit,  the  pointed  sayings,  the 
earnest  adjurations,  of  this  folio  of 
Thomas  Adams.  "  There  are  not  three 
Bruscambilles  in  Christendom,"  said 
the  stall-man  to  "  my  Father  "  in  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  "  except  what  are  chained 
up  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious ; " — 
and  we  verily  believe  round  and  amia- 
ble Dr.  Choules  thought  the  same  of  his 
"Adams."  "Have  you  ever  seen  the 
book  before  ? "  "  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  it  ? "  "  What  do  you  think  of  this, 
and  of  this  ? "  as,  like  Sancho,  plunging 
his  flesh-hook  into  the  meat-caldrons  at 
Camacho's  wedding,  he  fished  up  dainty 
after  dainty.  We  left  the  house  of  the 
good  pastor,  that  evening,  feeling  that 
we  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
truly  hospitable  man.  We  admired, 
but  did  not  envy  him  the  possession  of 
that  book;  nor  did  we  seek,  by  any 
suggestions  or  requests,  to  borrow  the 
priceless  volume.  Only  we  did  not  for- 
get it :  it  might  some  day  turn  up,  and, 
if  we  could,  we  would  purchase  it. 
Twenty  or  more  years  passed  away — we 
had  read  the  titles  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes before  we  again  saw  the  folio  of 
old  Adams.  The  "  Workes  "  then  fell 
under  the  hammer  of  Mr.  Merwin ;  and 
though  several  doctors  of  divinity  and 
knowing  book-dealers  were  present — 
thanks  for  their  blissfril  unconsciousness 
— ^we  purchased  it,  without  competition, 
for  a  song.  They  probably  let  it  pass 
as  a  lumbering  book  of  improfitable 
"  sermons."  We  shall  see  if  they  were 
right.  The  original  folios  of  the  "  Ex- 
position "  of  St  Peter's  Epistle  we  sub- 
sequently found,  a  trifle  worm-eaten,  in 
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that  multitudinous  assemblage  of  old 
volumes,  so  well  known  to  book-hun- 
ters, the  storehouse  of  Gk>wans.  He 
had  somethiug  more  than  a  suspicion 
of  the  worth  of  the  old  divine. 

Taking  the  books  physically  or  ma- 
terially, they  are  not  to  be  despised. 
There  are  more  than  2,800  registered 
folio  pages  in  them,  to  which  are  to  be 
added  "the  table"  and  "topical  in- 
dex," ending  with  a  distressing  confes- 
sion which  might  be  appended  to  most 
volumes:  "There  be  many  unhappy 
mistakes  in  the  printing  of  this  book : 
with  which  no  ingenious  reader  will 
charge  the  author ;  who  was  constrain- 
ed (in  his  absence)  to  trust  all  upon  the 
corrector."  Each  of  these  pages  con- 
tains a  solid  mass  of  type  within  the 
border-lines  of  ten  inches  by  six.  That 
may  be  measured ;  but  who  may  count 
the  intellectual  portions,  the  logical  di- 
visions and  subdivisions,  hair-splittings 
numberless,  the  infmity  of  texts,  the 
parcelling  out  of  sins  and  virtues,  the 
sharp  expostulations,  the  marrowy  con- 
ceits, even  the  puns,  the  quips,  the  jests, 
the  clinches,  the  fables,  anecdotes,  apo- 
logues, aphorisms,  applications,  the  mer- 
ry tales,  the  intellectual  junkets,  of  this 
enlivening  book  of  devotion  ?  The  six- 
ty-four "  discourses  "  of  the  "  Workes  " 
are,  for  the  most  part,  exhaustive  trea- 
tises, and  many  of  them  would  fill  dis- 
tinct volumes,  if  they  were  published 
like  the  works  of  Guthrie  and  others  of 
the  present  day — ^with  this  difference, 
that  the  text  of  Adams,  bristling  with 
his  thousands  of  citations  and  aphor- 
isms, would  far  surpass  these  his  mod- 
em successors  in  fulness  of  matter. 
The  "  Commentary  on  St.  Peter^"  fol- 
lows the  Epistle  chapter  by  chapter, 
verse  by  verse,  word  by  word,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  expatiating  upon 
that  vast  body  of  doctrine,  practical  and 
spiritual;  the  author  adding  his  own 
life  and  the  experience  of  the  ages — 
burning  lamps  in  illumination  of  the 
text  of  the  Apostle. 

Of  the  biography  of  Adams  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  but  little.  His  name 
is  omitted  in  all  the  popular  histories 
of  English  literature.    Fuller,  a  bird  of 


the  same  feather,  who  should  have  been 
one  of  his  sworn  admirer^  has  nothing  of 
him  in  his  "Worthies  of  England." 
Cattermole,  in  his  "Literature  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  does  not  mention 
him ;  only  Southey,  in  his  "  Common- 
place Book,"  has  a  few  striking  pas- 
sages from  one  or  two  of  the  sermons, 
and  somewhere  commends  him  for  the 
possession  of  "  all  the  oddity  and  felici- 
ty of  FuUer's  manner."  This,  Darling 
tells  us  in  his  special  Cydopmdia  Biblio- 
graphica,  with  the  inlbrmation  that  he 
was,  in  1614,  "  preacher  of  God's  word 
at  Willington,  in  Bedfordshire ; "  that 
he  afterwards  became  Rector  of  St. 
Bennet's,  Paul's  Whar^  London,  from 
which  he  was  sequestered  for  his  loyalty 
in  the  Grand  Rebellion,  and  died  before 
the  Restoration.  It  was  in  London, 
therefore,  we  may  presume,  that  his  ge- 
nius was  chiefly  fostered.  He  dedicates 
his  "Workes,"  in  1629,  "To  my  dearely 
beloved  charge,  the  Parishioners  of  St. 
Bennet's ; "  and  looking  at  their  varied 
contents,  so  fully  informed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  it  is  diflicult  to  suppose 
that  so  much  eloquence  could  have  been 
generated  under  any  other  influences 
than  the  concentrated  interests  of  the 
metropolis.  We  look  upon  him,  then, 
as  essentially  a  London  preacher,  a  pop- 
ular speaker  to  the  people,  a  successor 
in  the  same  city  to  "silver-tongued" 
Smith,  to  whom  Fuller  did  pay  a  genial 
tribute ;  and,  like  him,  a  follower  in 
another  reign  of  the  independence,  hon- 
est eloquence,  and  homely  genius  of 
Latimer.  Adams,  who  as  a  popular 
preacher  may. have  had  some  Puritan 
sympathies,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
Puritan;  but  a  suflerer  for  State  or 
Church.  Writing  in  his  quaint  way  of 
the  salt  of  the  word,  he  says,  "  Indeed, 
a  man  may  overpowder,  and  there  is 
discretion  in  salting.  There  are  some 
that  have  had  too  much  salt,  till  they 
are  ready  to  throw  the  Church  out  at 
the  windows;  the  name  of  a  Bishop 
frights  them,  a  surplice  makes  them  run : 
they  fear  a  cross  worse  than  the  devil 
does.  These  are  overpowdered  but  with 
ill  salt ;  they  are  corrupt  and  must  be 
new  salted." 
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The  central  and  best  years  of  Adams^ 
pulpit  ministrations  were  probably  co- 
eyal  with  the  reign  of  James  L  At  the 
d&te  of  his  folio  of  sermons,  Charles  I. 
had  been  four  years  on  the  throne,  and 
Laud,  ascending  the  ladder  of  promo- 
tion, for  a  twelyemonth  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. Dr.  Donne,  the  most  notable  of 
the  court-divines  in  the  city,  died  two 
years  later,  haying  filled,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  many  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country,  for  th^  preceding  ten  years, 
the  pulpit  of  Bt  Paul's.  The  sainted 
Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  died  in 
1626,  and,  the  following  year,  Joseph 
Hall  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Exeter. 
Hooker  had  departed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  leaying  the  rich  treasure 
of  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity."  Ussher 
was  pursuing  his  learned  career  in  Lie- 
land.  It  was  an  age  of  great  men  in  the 
Church,  and  of  ftilness  of  thought  and 
imagination  in  every  department  of  lite- 
rature. "Whenever  you  see  a  book 
bearing  the  date  of  that  seventeenth 
century,"  was  the  advice  of  Coleridge, 
"  be  sure  it  is  worth  your  reading." 

Under  these  influences  Adams  wrote 
and  preached.  He  was  evidently  a  man 
of  great  and  various  culture;  not  so 
solid  in  his  style  and  attainments  as 
some  of  the  High  Church  divines  who 
were  his  contemporaries;  somewhat 
given  to  vagaries  of  thot^t  and  ex- 
pression; reflecting  the  humors  and 
prejudices  of  his  day ;  deeply  marked 
in  his  style  by  the  affectations  and  free- 
doms of  the  popular  sermonizers ;  but 
withal  a  learned,  vigorous,  resolute  ex- 
pounder of  the  faith,  a  sympathetic 
student  of  his  fellow-men,  his  percep- 
tions alive  at  every  pore,  his  fiiculties 
seizing  every  weapon,  old  and  new,  out 
of  books  or  from  the  manners  of  the 
day,  to  flght  the  never-ending  battle 
against  sin,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and 
exalt  men  in  the  scale  of  life  toward  the 
heights  of  eternity. 

The  very  titles  of  these  discourses 
show  their  quality — "The  Gallant's 
Burden,"  an  appeal  to  Epicurism  and 
false  security  in  its  various  forms  from 
the  text,  "The  morning  cometh,  and 
also  the  night ; "  "  The  White  Devil,  or 


the  Hypocrite  Uncased,"  which  was 
preached  at  Paul's  Crosse  in  1613; 
"Politicke  Hunting,"  an.  improvement 
of  the  conduct  of  Esau;  "The  Three 
Divine  Bisters,"  Faith,  Hope,  and  Char- 
ity ;  "  The  Fatal  Banket,"  where  we  are 
called  to  look  upon  a  feast  where  the 
guests  are  the  vices;  "The  Sinner's 
Passing  BeU;"  "The  World  of  Mad 
Men;"  "Spiritual  Eye-Salve,  or  the 
Benefit  of  Blumination ; "  "  The  Soldier's 
Honour,"  and  the  like — all  bright  and 
animated,  picturesque,  filled  with  cun- 
ning devices  of  the  orator  to  catch  the  ea^ 
and  touch  the  feelings.  There  is  not  a 
trick  or  contrivance  of  popular  preach- 
ing, in  warning  or  appeal,  which  Adams 
did  not  employ ;  not  an  avenue  to  the 
heart  which  he  did  not  traverse.  His 
versatility,  his  invention,  his  memory, 
his  reading,  are  everywhere.  Wander- 
ing over  his  pages,  we  need  no  artftd 
balancing  of  the  critical  divining-rod 
to  detect  beneath  an  arid  surface  the 
living  spring.  Well-nigh  every  sen- 
tence is  a  salient  fountain. 

Perhaps,  after  the  endless  ramifica- 
tions of  his  animate  divisions  of  the 
text,  his  pages 

**  With  centric  and  eocentrio  scribbled  o*er, 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb," 

by  which  the  reader,  in  the  old-fashion- 
ed sermoniziDg  of  the  day,  is  hemmed 
in  by  perpetual  labyrinthine  turns,  the 
most  constant  quality  of  Adams'  ser- 
mons is  the  impetuous  charge  of  his 
thronging  illustrations.  He  never  moves 
with  a  single  idea,  but  throws  vast 
bodies  of  infantry  in  clouded  masses 
upon  the  foe.  The  fort  is  gained  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  movement  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  assailants.  See,  in  this  pas- 
sage from  "The  Contagion  of  Sinne," 
how  Adams,  with  whip  and  spur,  drives 
on  in  breathless  haste  his  brilliant  array 
of  examples  and  comparisons : 

**  The  Frenchmen  haye  a  military  prorerb,  *  The 
loss  of  a  nail,  the  loss  of  an  army.'  The  want  of  a 
nail  loseth  the  shoe,  the  loss  of  a  shoe  troublee  the 
horse,  the  horse  endangereth  the  rider,  the  rider* 
brealdng  his  rank,  molests  the  company,  so  fur  as 
to  hanxd  tho  vhole  army.  From  slender  and  re- 
gardless beginnings,  grow  out  those  iatal  and  d»- 
stmctiTe  efEects.  The  doors  are  shut,  tho  thief  can- 
not enter ;  a  little  boy  Is  put  In  at  tiie  window,  and 
he  opens  the  door  fi)r  the  great  thief:  so  the  house 
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itx«»bbed.  A  obann  ii  out  in  mt  the  window,  ^ye 
or  ear;  that  qoiokly  unlooks  the  door  of  the  heart, 
till  all  the  rooma  be  raniacked,  not  a  piece  of  Tirtue 
or  one  gem  of  graee  left.  Pompey,  marhhing  to  the 
wara,  roqneeted  to  lodge  hia  azmy  in  a  certain  city, 
by  whose  l>ordei8  he  most  needs  pom;  thegoremor 
answered  that  he  wonld  not  trouble  hie  dty  with  eo 
numerons  and  dangerous  a  guest.  Pompey  then 
desired  but  entertainment  and  relief  fi>r  his  sick 
soldiers,  who  were  perishing  fbr  want  of  suooor: 
the  goyemor  thought  sick  men  could  do  them  no 
mischief;  this  was  granted,  they  admitted.  Being 
there  awhile,  they  recorerod  their  health,  opened 
the  gates  to  the  rest,  so  became  strong  enou^  to 
take  the  city.  If  Satan  cannot  get  leave  for  his 
whole  army  of  lasts,  yet  he  begs  hard  for  his  weak 
ones,  as  sins  of  inflrmity ;  but  those  sickly  soldiers 
soon  get  strength  to  surprise  the  soul.'* 

Adams  knew  well  the  uses  of  the  par- 
able, the  fable,  the  apologae,  in  impreae- 
ing  trath  upon  the  mind  and  heart. 
"  To  wliat  purpose,"  says  he,  in  one  of 
his  discourses  on  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  "  do  we  interpose  a  fable  ?  To 
make  you  believe  that  it  is  literally 
true  ?  No  ;  but  to  work  an  impression 
of  the  moral  use  into  your  hearts.  If 
we  tell  you  that  iBsop's  dog  lost  the 
substance  by  catching  at  the  shadow, 
you  apprehend  our  meaning,  that  men 
lose  God  by  catching  at  Mammon ;  or, 
that  the  fly  on  the  chariot-wheel  gave 
out  that  she  made  all  that  glorious  dust, 
you  know  we  mean,  that  a  yain-glorious 
man  brags  more  than  does."  Thus  his 
Christian  philosophy  eyer  teaches  by 
example.  He  knew,  too,  the  yalue  of 
constant  surprise  in  this  popular  rheto- 
ric; and  how  weariness  was  to  be 
driven  away  or  rendered  impossible  by 
a  rapid  succession  of  varied  imagery. 
So,  without  intermission,  he  follows  up 
bis  hold  upon  the  audience  gained  by 
that  story  of  Pompey's  soldiery,  with  a 
picturesque  fable  reaching  the  same 
end  by  a  different  route,  still  blending 
entertainment  with  instruction,  and 
gaining  conviction  by  the  aid  of  the 
imagination. 

**  The  trees  of  the  teest  held  a  solemn  parliament, 
wherein  they  consulted  of  the  innumerable  wrongs 
the  axe  had  done  them :  therefore  made  an  act,  that 
no  tree  should  hereafter  lend  the  axe  a  helve,  on 
pain  of  being  cut  down.  The  axe  travels  up  and 
down  the  forest,  begs  wood  of  the  oedar,  oak,  ash, 
elm,  even  to  the  poplar ;  not  one  would  lend  him  a 
chip.  At  last  he  desired  so  much  as  would  servo 
him  to  cut  down  the  briers  and  bushes ;  alleging 
that  those  shrubs  did  suck  away  the  Juice  of  the 
ground,  hinder  the  growth,  and  obscure  the  glory 
of  tike  iiir  and  goodly  trees.    Hereon  they  were 


content  to  ailbrd  him  so  muoh.  When  he  had  got- 
ten his  helve,  he  out  down  themselves  also.  These 
be  the  subtle  reaches  of  sin :  give  it  but  a  little  ad- 
vantage, on  the  &ir  promises  to  remove  thy  troubles ; 
and  it  wiU  out  down  thy  soul  also.  Therefore,  obsfc 
principiii :  trust  it  not  in  the  least.  (Consider  a  sin 
(as  indeed  it  is)  a  crucifying  of  Christ.  Wilt  thou 
say,  I  may  crndfy  Ohrist  a  little  ?  I  may  scourge 
his  flesh,  wound  his  side^  pierce  his  heart  a  little? 
What  man  loves  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  would  either 
say  it  or  do  it?  Considor  thy  felling  into  sin  a 
huriing  of  thysdf  down  ttom  some  high  pinnacle : 
wilt  thou  say,  I  may  break  my  neck  a  little?  Oon- 
sider  it  a  casting  thyself  into  unquenchable  fire ; 
wilt  thou  say,  I  may  bum  my  soul  and  body  a  lit- 
tle ?  As  suffering,  we  think  the  last  misery  too 
great,  so  sinning,  let  us  think  the  least  iniquity  too 
great.  So,  avoiding  also  little  sins,  wo  shall  find 
great  fhvor  with  Jesus  Christ." 

This  is  a  powerM  close  to  a  well- 
knitted  discourse.  By  how  many  sudi 
and  kindred  labors  of  the  faithful 
preacher  have  the  people  of  England 
and  America  been  advanced  among 
the  nations  in  their  efforts  and  attain- 
ments in  Christian  civilization.  There 
is  something  sublime  in  this  continuity 
of  effort,  maintained  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, in  every  zone  and  throughout  all 
longitudes,  on  sea  and  land,  for  ages  of 
Christendom,  wherever  the  Cross  has 
found  a  foothold.  Setting  aside,  for 
the  moment,  the  religious  and  moral  in- 
fluences of  such  a  movement,  who  shall 
measure  its  merely  intellectual  force  ? 

Adams,  following  the  example  of  a 
long  array  of  Church  authorities,  Roman 
and  Protestant,  from  the  days  of  the 
Fathers,  was  a  violent  assailant  of  the 
usurers  of  his  time ;  making,  according 
to  the  habit  of  the  old  theologians,  no 
discrimination  between  legitimate  or 
moderate  and  excessive  interest.  To 
take  any  interest  on  money,  in  his  eyes, 
was  a  crime,  scripturally,  because  it  had 
been  forbidden  to  the  Jews  by  the  law 
of  Moses,  and,  what  he  did  not  perceive 
was  a  direct  consequence  of  this  uncall- 
ed-for extension  of  the  prohibition,  eco- 
nomically or  charitably,  because  the  peo- 
ple suffered  by  the  gains  of  the  money- 
lenders. Though  a  statute  of  Elizabeth 
had  legalized  taking  of  interest,  by  fix- 
ing the  rate  at  ten  per  cent,  the  preach- 
ers, as  Henry  Smith,  still  maintained 
the  higher  law  of  the  Church.  "If 
Qod^s  law  forbids  you,"  says  he  to  the 
lenders,  "  can  any  law  of  man  accuse 
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thee  ? ''  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
more  interest  was  put  in  disrepute,  or 
endangered  by  prejudice,  the  louder  be- 
came the  demand  to  coyer  the  risks. 
It  was  yet  to  be  a  long  time  before  the 
science  of  political  economy  in  this 
matter  came  to  the  relief  of  conscience 
and  of  trade.  Meantime,  Adams  and 
his  fellows  thumped  their  pulpit  cush- 
ions, and  shook  their  fists  at  the  usurers. 
"  It  is  indeed,"  he  says,  "  a  thriving  oc- 
cupation. Usury  is  like  that  Persian 
tree,  that  at  the  same  time  buds,  blos- 
soms, and  bears  fiiiit. .  . .  Every  bond 
the  usurer  takes  of  others,  enters  him 
into  a  new  obligation  of  Satan :  as  he 
hopes  his  debtors  will  keep  day  with 
him,  the  Devil  expects  no  less  of  him- 
self. Every  forfeit  he  takes,  scores  up 
a  new  debt  to  Lucifer ;  and  every  mort- 
gaged land  he  seizeth  upon,  enlargeth 
his  dominions  in  heU."  A  father,  making  *' 
provision  for  his  family  after  his  death, 
puts  out  money  for  his  children,  "  who 
are  by  this  means  dyed  in  the  very  wool 
of  their  youth  with  the  scarlet  wicked- 
ness of  usury."  All  this  and  more  is 
sunmied  up  in  a  character  of  the  usurer : 

**  He  bath  a  lean  cheek,  a  meagre  body,  as  if  he 
were  fed  at  the  deyil's  allowance.  His  eyra  are 
almost  sunk  to  the  back  of  his  head  with  admira- 
tion of  money.  Uis  oars  are  sot  to  tell  the  dock ; 
his  whole  carcase  a  mere  anatomy.  Some  nsnrers 
haye  &tter  carcases,  and  can  find  in  their  hearts  to 
lard  their  flesh ;  but  a  common  meagreness  is  npon 
all  their  consciences.  Itenuipecuniay/unusanimm. 
Some  spin  usury  into  such  fine  threads  of  distinc- 
tion, that  they  take  away  all  the  names  by  which 
it  offends :  and  because  R  is  a  dogged  letter,  and 
they  conceiye  a  toothless  practise,  interest,  usury, 
and  all  terms  with  r  in  them  shall  be  put  out,  and 
the  usurer  shall  be  called  only  one  that  Uva  upon 
hit  monxf.i.  All  his  reaches  are  at  riches.  His  wit 
works  like  a  mole  to  dig  himself  throng  earth  into 
helL  Plutarch  writes  strangely  of  hares,  eo(Um  tem- 
pore et  parere,  et  alere  et  aliot  ecndpere  foUui  :  *at 
one  time  to  bring  forth,  nourish,  and  to  conceive.' 
Your  usurer  makes  his  money  do  all  this  at  once. 
Ho  drowns  the  noise  of  the  people's  curses  with  the 
music  of  his  money;  as  the  Italians,  in  a  great 
thunder,  ring  their  bells  and  shoot  off  their  can- 
nons, by  an  artificial  noise  of  their  own  to  dead  the 
natural  of  broken  donds.  His  practise  mocks  phi- 
losophy, iiuod  ex  nxhilo  nihil  jU,  and  teaches  of 
nothing  to  get  something.  He  is  a  rank  whore- 
master  with  his  mistress  Fecunia,  and  lives  upon 
the  lechery  of  metals.  He  doth  that  office  for  the 
devil  on  earth,  that  his  spirits  do  in  hell— whip  and 
torment  poor  souls.  His  blows  are  without  fence ; 
except  men  (as  Strepoiades  desired)  could  pluck  the 
moon  out  of  the  sky,  his  month  and  day  will  come. 
Nature  hath  set  a  pitch  or  term  in  all  inferior  things, 


when  they  shaU  oease  to  incnase.  Old  cattle  bceed 
no  longer;  doted  trees  deny  i!ruit ;  the  tired  earth 
becomes  barren;  only  the  usurer's  money,  the 
longer  it  breeds,  the  lustier ;  and  a  hundred  pounds 
put  out  twenty  yeaxs  since,  is  a  great-grandmother 
of  two  or  three  hundred  children;  pretty  strip- 
lings, able  to  beget  their  mother  again  in  a  short 


Ycrily  the  wit  of  Adams  is  piquant  as 
its  subject.  Untiring,  it  teems  with  a 
constant  succession  of  conceits.  How 
these  unseemly  pretences  of  wealth  are 
lashed  1  how  Dives  is  followed  up  in  his 
pages! 

**  It  is  even  a  maxim  in  oomimm  acceptation,  He 
is  wise  that  is  rich.  Bioh  and  wise  are  convertible 
terms,  imagined  to  signiiy  one  thing.  When  the 
rich  man  speaks,  all  the  people  give  (bare-headed) 
silence  and  attention.  As  if  no  argument  oonid 
evince  such  a  necessity  as  the  Chief  Priests  to 
Juda»--(aiiCi<»  ddbo^  so  much  will  I  give  thee. 
Tanha  valor  in  quatuor  syOaUf.  Such  force  is 
there  in  four  syllables  and  but  two  words.  It  is 
not  only  eloquence,  but  enchantment;  and  they 
thai  use  it  prevaU  like  sorcerers ;  unless,  perhaps, 
fhey  light  npon  (mt(7fi»  e  mHUbut  unum)  a  Peter— 
*  Thou  and  thy  money  be  damned  together.'  " 

The  reader  will  observe,  in  this  last 
citation  (Acts  vlii  20),  tiie  variation 
from  the  established  version,  **Thy 
money  perish  with  thee  " — for  the  use 
of  King  James'  translation  was  not  then 
fully  established ;  and,  indeed,  the  ser- 
mon may  have  been  preached  before 
1611.  llie  example  is  also  worth  not- 
ing as  an  instance  of  the  value  of  that 
version  in  raising  and  preserving  the 
tone  of  biblical  language.  Adams'  ren- 
dering, to  modem  ears,  has  a  sound  of 
famiUar  street  profanity. 

There  were  two  great  events  in  Eng- 
lish history  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
Adams'  auditors,  of  which  he  made 
profitable  use  in  his  denunciations  of 
the  Pope,  who  was  then,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  a  standing  marie  for  the 
shafts  sped  from  the  pulpits  of  England. 
These  were  the  attempted  invasion  of 
Philip,  by  the  Spanish  armada,  in  1588, 
and  the  Gunpowder  Plot  early  in  the 
succeeding  reign.  We  may  imagine  the 
effect  of  a  passage  like  this,  addressed 
to  a  popular  audience  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century : 

*'  Have  they  not  tped  t  have  they  not  divided  OU 
preyt  So  the  proud  adversary  in  that  wondeiitil 
year,  88 ;  that  came  with  an  invindUe  navy  and 
implacable  fury ;  the  ensigns  of  whose  ships  were 
Victoria,  victoria ;  brotight  ready  with  them  instrn- 
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mente  of  torture;  as  if  the  land  of  peaoe  tad  money 
had  in  it  no  snch  enginee  of  emelty ;  and  iwallowed 
down  an  abundant  hope  of  our  deaolation.  They 
thiew  at  dice  for  onr  wives  and  dangfateri,  lands 
and  Tineyards,  houses  and  heritages,  shireM  and 
kingdom.  They  pnrpoeed  to  drive  us  through  fire 
and  water ;  but  fire  and  water  was  their  deetruo- 
tion.  Fire  broke  the  sinews  of  their  combination, 
and  the  waves  drowned  both  their  hopes  and  them- 
selves." 

There  is  a  quaint  improvenient  of  the 
Guy  Fawkes  afiair  in  an  enforcement  of 
the  treacherous  capacity  of  the  heart : 

**That  which  we  call  gunpowder  is  made  of  the 
salt  and  &tter  earth :  in  the  ground  are  the  mate- 
rials, which,  when  Art  hath  concocted,  obym'd, 
preparcd,  charged,  aod  discharged,  it  overturns 
towers  and  towns,  forts  and  cities.  We  were  once 
too  near  proving  (by  a  wofol  experience)  the  vio- 
lence of  it ;  but  the  goodness  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
averted  it.  So  in  thy  earth,  thy  heart,  there  is 
this  salt  and  spumy  matter,  the  mineral  of  treason ; 
unless  the  reason  of  a  man  and  religion  of  a  Chris- 
tian keep  it  fhnn  eruption.  Thou  art  resolved  never 
to  tMnk  highly  of  thine  own  worth,  yet  thou  hast 
the  seed  of  pride  within  thee :  thou  art  naturally 
(as  Luther  said)  bom  with  a  Pope  in  thy  belly." 

The  quotations  of  Adams  are  not  his 
least  striking  passages.  Like  Jeremy 
Taylor,  he  presses  the  profane  wits  of 
antiquity  into  his  service—"  Plautus  not 
too  heavy,  nor  Seneca  too  light.''  He 
quotes  from  Virgil,  from  Ovid,  from 
Cicero,  from  Horace,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Thus,  in  reference  to  the  pen- 
alty of  mankind  for  the  sin  of  Adam, 
we  have  this  Horatian  gloss:  "As  if 
we  might  say  to  every  son  of  man,  as 
Horace  sung  to  his  friend :  DeUcta  ma- 
jorum  immerittu  lua:  ^Thou,  being 
iunocent  dost  suffer  for  thy  nocent  su- 
periors.' This  a  philosopher  objected 
against  the  gods ;  strangely  conferring 
it,  as  if  for  the  father's  disease,  physic 
should  be  ministered  to  the  son."  Again, 
there  is  this  happy  use  of  a  Yiigilian 
text  in  deprecation  of  man's  imputing 
his  misery  to  Heaven:  "Let  us  look 
home  to  our  own  flesh ;  from  thence  it 
Cometh  that  destroyeth*  Me,  me  adsum 
quifeei.^'*  Here  is  a  pulpit  use  of  a  fa- 
miliar couplet  which  would  hardly  be 
admitted  into  a  modern  sermon :  "  Phy- 
sicians have  a  rule  among  themselves 
concerning  their  patients :  ^  Take  while 
they  be  in  pain.'  For  whatever  they 
promise  sick,  when  they  are  well  they 
will  not  perform  it.  You  have  often 
heard  that  old  verse : 


Dmmm  Vangudtat^  wumaehu*  tune  uu  vole&ot, 
Dmmon  convaluU^  dmmon  vl  ante  fuiL 

And  as  wittily  Englished : 

*  The  devn  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be ; 
The  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he.'  '* 

Pithy  sentences,  flavoring  divinity 
with  wit,  and  not  without  an  occa- 
sional tincture  of  poetry,  abound  in 
these  sermons.  Conscience  he  defines, 
"Ck>d's  deputy  in  the  souL"  Bin,  in 
deprecation  of  the  idea  of  a  Providence 
at  war  with  the  welfare  of  man,  he 
powerfully  describes  as  "a  bastard 
brought  into  God's  house  by  stealth." 
Elsewhere  he  says,  "  It  struck  a  scar  on 
the  crystal  brow  of  nature  itself."  "  To 
leave  sin,"  says  he,  "  when  sin  leaves  us, 
will  never  pass  for  true  repentance" — 
a  saying  which  we  have  somewhere  met 
with  in  another  form,  in  an  epigram : 

"  When  refonnation  thus  begins. 
With  legs  so  weak  and  eyes  so  dim, 
The  sinner  does  not  quit  his  sins, 
For  then,  in  truth,  his  sins  quit  him." 

"The  covetous  wretch  that  dares  not 
eat  an  ^g  lest  he  should  lose  a  chick- 
en," is  one  of  Adams'  strong  original 
proverbs.  Here  is  another :  "We  hang 
other  men's  faults  at  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  put  our  own  in  the  cloak-bag 
behind  us."  "They  dye  their  hairs 
too,"  says  Adams  of  the  ladies  of  his 
day;  "but  this  seems  to  be  no  new 
fashion.  For  Cyprian  writes  of  it  in 
his  time :  Famina  erines  wa%  tnficvwni 
malo  pronagio^  eapiUoa  enim  n&i  Jlami- 
neoB  autpicari  non  metuunt.  They  got  a 
flame-colored  hair— an  ill  presage;  it  is 
not  safe  coming  so  near  that  color" — 
which  reminds  us  of  quaint  Fuller's 
"roaring  boys,  so  called  by  an  awfril 
prolepsis,  here  for  hereafter." 

Of  the  "  arrogance  "  of  old  age,  says 
Adams:  "It  takes  away  wisdom  from 
the  young,  and  all  true  knowledge,  as  if 
they  were  waifs  and  strays  proper  only 
to  itself  as  lord  of  the  soil;  and  con- 
fines all  learning  into  the  circle  of  its 
own  night-cap."  Concerning  mortality, 
he  moralizes  eloquently:  "Death  is  as 
near  to  the  young  as  to  the  old ;  here 
is  all  the  difference:  death  stands  be- 
hind the  young  man's  back,  before  the 
old  man's  £Eice." 
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Here  is  a  quaint  symbolinn  of  the 
heart: 

**Tbe  good  heart  is  a  receptacle  for  the  whole 
Trinity ;  and  tberefbre  it  hath  three  aaglea,  aa  if 
the  three  pereona  of  that  one  Deitj  shonld  inhabit 
there.  The  Father  made  it,  the  Son  bought  it,  the 
Holy  Ohost  lanctifief  it :  therefore  they  all  three 
dained  a  right  in  the  heart  It  hath  thiee  oella  for 
the  three  persona,  and  is  but  one  heart  for  one 
God.  The  worid  cannot  satisfy  it :  a  globe  cannot 
fill  a  triangle.  Only  Gtod  can  snfficiently  content 
the  heart.'* 

*'Good  Bostonians,  when  they  die,'' 
Bays  a  home-proyerb  of  our  own  day, 
*'  go  to  Paris."  But  there  is  an  earlier 
authority  for  the  saying  in  Adams. 
'*  Thou  that  wert  loath  to  hear  of  death, 
as  haying  no  hope  of  future  bliss,"  he 
exclaims  in  one  of  his  appeals,  'Hhat 
wouldest  not  giye  thy  possession  on 
earth,  for  thy  expectation  in  heayen: 
aa  that  French  Cardinal  that  said,  he 
wotUd  not  give  his  part  in  Paris  for  his 
part  in  Paradise J^  An  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitary, akin  to  that  Pope  spoken  of  on 
another  page  who  "  called  aJl  Christian- 
ity a  fable.  Quantum  nobis  profuerit  ista 
de  Chrieto  fdbuLaP 

In  this  comparison  of  the  church  to  a 
city  there  are  glimpses  of  old  London, 
its  perils  and  temptations : 

"There  is  no  dty  of  sure  reftige,  but  this  city  of 
the  living  Ood.  Thou  thinkest  thyself  secure,  be- 
cause an  inhabitant  of  this  fomons  London.  Ko ; 
thou  livest  in  an  Island,  and  therefore  in  danger  of 
the  sea ;  in  a  Christian  island,  therefore  in  danger 
of  the  Turk ;  in  a  Protestant  Island,  therefore  in 
dangra  of  the  Pope;  in  a  chief  city  of  the  island, 
therefore  in  danger  of  the  doTil.  The  dty  is  peril- 
ous for  pride :  the  more  spectators,  the  more  accla- 
mations; the  larger  the  theatre,  the  louder  the 
applause.  The  solenm  assembly  in  Cesarea  puflEed 
up  ambitious  Herod  to  his  own  destruction.  The 
people  shouted,  Ym  Dei;  but  the  wonns  conftited 
their  flattery  and  his  folly.  Simon  MAgus  ventured 
that  flight  in  a  dty,  to  which  in  an  obscure  Tillage 
he  had  neither  been  tempted  nor  would  have 
attempted.  And  whether  quick  comings  in  of 
money  make  not  this  dty  unsafe  to  many  souls, 
miseiable  experience  hath  evinced.  Prmotpt  !«• 
crum,  princept  damntim :  *  sudden  profit  is  capital 
loss.*  But  suppose  men  care  not  so  much  for  the 
safety  of  ihek  souls,  are  their  bodies  secure? 
Thieves,  homiddes,  fires,  deny  it.  But  if  they 
scape  all  these  fires,  yet  not  the  last  fire.  Your 
buckets  may  quench  other  fires,  not  this ;  no  milk 
nor  vin^ar  can  extinguish  that  wild  fire.  As,  in 
the  days  of  Koah,  a  dove  could  not  set  down  her 
foot  for  water,  so  nor  at  this  day  for  fire.  Let  this 
meditation,  like  a  fortunate  stonn,  drive  you  to 
harbor :  the  weakness  of  all  dties  in  the  world,  to 
the  safety  of  the  City  of  God." 

Old  London,  with  its  wooden  houses 


and  scant  resources  in  time  of  conflagra- 
tion, was  in  the  next  generation  to  real- 
ize Adams'  yision,  when  the  great  fire 
of  1666  deyoured,  with  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  city,  the  yery  churches  in 
which  he  had  preached.  8t.  Bennetts, 
with  its  monument  of  Inigo  Jones,  and 
St.  Gregory's,  actually  attached  to  and 
a  part,  as  it  were,  of  old  St  Paul's,  went 
down  with  the  great  cathedral.  Prob- 
ably many  of  his  folios  also  perished 
on  that  occasion  with  the  booksellers' 
shops  and  warehouses  in  the  yicinity. 
The  '*  great  fire  "  consumed  a  yast  deal 
of  yaluable  literature ;  the  only  wonder 
is  that  so  much  escaped. 

All  the  literature  of  Shakespeare's 
day  deseryes  to  be  studied  for  the  light 
which  it  casts  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
great  dramatist.  In  one  of  Adams'  dis- 
courses, "  The  Way  Home,"  we  are  di- 
rectly reminded  of  Mercutio's  famous 
passage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  "  Queen 
Mab"  has  been  with  the  diyine  also. 
The  particular  suggestions  in  seyeral 
instances  are  the  same  in  the  play  and 
the  sermon.  The  courtier,  the  lawyer, 
the  loyer,  the  soldier,  are  in  both.  Eyeiy 
one  can  recall  Shakespeare.  Adams  is 
treating  of  the  manner  of  dreams ;  and 
has  come  to  the  head  *'  affection,"  which 
he  illustrates  by  a  striking  quotation 
fix)m  Olaudian,  followed  by  a  kindred 
apophthegm  fh)m  St.  Augustine,  somni- 
urn  nascitur  ex  studiis  prateritis,  and 
thus  reinforced,  goes  on  in  his  own 
manner.  ''What  man  desires  in  the 
day,  he  dreams  in  the  night  The  hun- 
tei^s  mind  is  in  the  forest,  while  his 
wearied  bones  are  reposed  on  a  soft 
bed.  The  soldier  dreams  of  batteries, 
assaults,  encounters;  the  lawyer  of 
quirks  and  demurs;  the  citizen  of 
tricks  and  frauds;  the  musician  of 
crotchets,  the  Seminary  of  equiyoca- 
tions.  The  glutted  epicure  dreams  of 
dainty  dishes  and  fat  morsels.  The 
thirsty  drunkard  dreams  of  his  liquors, 
and  behold  he  drinketh ;  but  awake,  hia 
thirst  is  not  satisfied.  The  usurer 
dreams  of  his  trunks,  and  that  he  is 
telling  his  gold ;  and  starts  as  if  eyery 
rat  were  a  thief  breaking  in  upon  hiot. 
The  timorous  dream  that  they  are  flying^ 
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before  oyertaldog  danger.  The  lustful 
imagines  his  desired  embracings.  The 
angry,  that  he  Js  fighting,  killing,  spoil- 
ing ;  the  secu:  e,  that  they  are  whistling, 
singing,  dancing.  The  jealous  dreams 
of  his  wife's  errors  while  she  lies  chaste- 
ly by  his  side.  The  ambitious,  that  he 
is  kissing  the  king's  hand  and  mounted 
into  the  saddle  of  honor.  The  oyer- 
charged  mind  dreams  of  his  employ- 
ment. For  a  dream  xometh  through  fAd 
multitude  of  hisiruss,^^ 

How  rare,  how  imaginative  is  his  com- 
ment on  the  text,  '^  Dust  and  Ashes  I  *' 
"Dust,  the  only  compounder  of  differ- 
ences, the  absolver  of  all  distinctions : 
who  can  say  which  was  the  client, 
which  the  lawyer :  which  the  borrower, 
which  the  lender:  which  the  captive, 
which  the  conqueror,  when  they  all  lie 
together  in  blended  dust  ?  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
Dust  is  come  of  the  same  house  that  we 
are :  and  when  she  sees  us  proud  and 
forgetful  of  oiu-selves,  she  thinks  with 
herself,  why  should  not  she  that  is  de- 
scended as  well  as  we,  bear  up  her 
plumes  as  high  as  ours.  Therefore  she 
so  often  borrows  wings  of  the  wind,  to 
mount  aloft  into  the  air,  and  in  the 
streets  and  highways,  dasheth  herself 
into  our  eyes :  as  if  she  should  say,  Are 
you  my  kindred,  and  will  not  know 
me  ?  will  you  take  no  notice  of  your 
own  mother  f  To  tax  the  folly  of  our 
ambition,  the  dust  in  the  street  takes 
pleasure  to  be  ambitious." 

You  may  learn  pretty  well  from  the 
sermons  of  Adams  what  human  nature, 
from  the  preacher's  point  of  view,  was 
in  the  age  succeeding  that  of  Elizabeth 
in  England,  and  you  will  find  it  at  bot- 
tom, when  you  have  modernized  the 
q>elling,  and  looked  through  a  few  an- 
tiquated habits,  the  same  human  nature 
which  confronts  the  pulpit  of  to-day — 
to  amend  which  Beecher,  or  Chapin,  or 
our  own  Adams,  or  Osgood,  or  Vinton, 
or  Higbie,  or  any  one  of  a  host  of  zealous 
and  eloquent  divines,  exhausts,  though 
in  other  language,  the  same  well-worn 
incentives  of  terror  and  persuasion. 
Take  that  ancient  sinner  the  "  usurer  " 
of  Adams'  pen  and  tongue.  We  have 
seen  what  Tie  was.    Allowing  for  a  little 


change  of  attire  and  giving  him  another 
name,  he  is  pretty  much  the  same  being 
that  lay-preacher,  Charles  Dickens,  was 
showing  up  as  a  contemporary,  firom  his 
pulpit  the  other  evening  in  "  Scrooge : " 
^^  Oh  I  but  he  was  a  tight-fisted  hand  at 
the  grindstone,  Scrooge!  a  squeezing, 
wrenching,  grasping,  scraping,  clutch- 
ing, covetous  old  sinner.  .  .  The  cold 
within  him  from  his  old  features,  nip- 
ped his  pointed  nose,  shrivelled  Ms 
cheek,  stiffened  his  gait,  made  Ids  eyes 
red,  his  thin  lips  blue,  and  spoke  out 
shrewdly  in  his  grating  voice."  The 
good  old  traditional  miser  all  over. 
And  the  Pope  and  Jesuits  of  our  old 
volume  of  Sermons — not  quite  so  for- 
midable now,  perhaps,  as  they  were 
then,  but  still  very  sufGlcient  topics  for 
an  occasional  discourse  yet.  And  the 
seven  deadly  sins — they  are  all  in  the 
world  stilL  If  you  object  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  preacher  as  prejudiced, 
you  may  get  the  same  from  a  very  op- 
posite source,  the  popular  novelists ;  if; 
indeed,  they  do  not  give  you  the  worst 
statement  of  the  two.  So  the  world 
goes— the  average  allotment  to  each  gen- 
eration and  its  component  individuals 
since  the  days  of  Adam. 

We  have  but  hinted  at  a  few  of  the 
points  in  Adams'  discourses.  But  some- 
thing may  have  been  dropped  to  enter- 
tain, to  instruct,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  theme,  to  impress  the  reader — bear- 
ing in  mind  the  faithfbl,  or,  as  he  would 
have  been  called  in  his  own  day,  "  pain- 
fhl "  preacher's  own  affectionate  preface 
addressed  "  To  the  Candid  and  Ingenu- 
ous Reader : "  **  I  hear,"  (says  he), "  of 
some  idle  drones  humming  out  their 
dry  derisions ;  that  we  (forsooth)  affect 
to  be  men  in  print ;  as  if  that  were  .the 
only  ^d  of  these  publications.  But  let 
the  communication  of  goodness  stop 
their  mouths.  Speech  is  only  for  pres- 
ence, writings  have  their  use  in  absence : 
'  our  books  may  come  to  be  seen,  where 
ourselves  shall  never  be  heard.'  These 
may  preach,  when  the  author  cannot,  and 
(which  is  more)  when  he  is  not  The 
glory  be  only  to  Ck>d,  the  comfort  to  your 
souls  and  mine :  with  which  prayer,  I 
leave  you  to  Him  that  never  leaveth  his." 
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OUR  ARTISTS. 
I. 

THS  FBmDKMT  OF  THX  AGADKlfT. 

Wb  hore  present  a  portnut  *  of  the  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design :  but  it 
is  not  only  as  the  present  head  of  this  honored  institution  that  Mr.  Huntwoton  is 
justly  regarded  as  our  most  representative  living  artist;  the  versatility  of  his  talent, 
the  catholic  liberality  of  his  taste,  and  the  breadth  of  his  culture,  entitle  him  equally 
to  this  distinction.  His  personal  popularity  is  evident  from  the  frequent  choice  of  his  wnfreres 
to  represent  them  on  social  as  well  as  professional  occasions.  He  was  selected  to  present  the 
Artists*  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  Mr.  Bryant,  at  the  birthday-festival  of  the  poet, 
celebrated  by  the  Century  Club ;  and  he  has  just  been  elected  vice-president  of  that  association. 
Mr.  Huntington  owes  the  warm  regard  he  enjoys  as  much  to  his  liberal  mind  and  kindly  dispo- 
ution,  as  to  his  professional  eminence.  Bom  in  the  city  of  New  Y«  'k  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1816,  and  educated  at  Hamilton  College  in  this  State,  his  early  tendency  to  Art  was  first  appa- 
rent in  a  comic  vein ;  as  a  caricaturist  and  delineator  of  the  homely  and  characteristic  in  ordi- 
nary life,  the  future  artist  is  fondly  remembered  by  the  companions  of  his  boyhood.  He 
studied  with  Morse  and  Freeman,  went  abroad  and  sojourned  many  months  at  London,  Paris, 
and  Rome,  assiduously  practising  his  art  and  making  a  careful  study  of  the  human  figure  and 
the  use  of  color.  The  roost  elaborate  results  of  this  discipline  appeared  in  several  compositions 
of  a  religious  character.  The  "Dream  of  Mercy"  and  "Christiana  and  her  Children" — 
illustrations  of  Bunyan's  popular  allegory — ^won  for  the  artist  high  commendation,  and  were 
thought  by  the  best  critics  to  indicate  a  natural  and  rare  fitness  for  religious  art.  Although 
this  sphere  was  singularly  congenial  to  the  young  painter,  and  the  illustrations  of  the  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  wore  followed  by  such  pictures  as  "  Tribute-Money,"  "  The  Sacred  Lesson," 
"The  Good  Samaritan,"  "Roman  Painters,"  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  the  artist  varied  his 
work  by  frequent  experiments  in  ffenre  and  landscape  painting ;  among  the  former,  "  Ichabod 
Crane  and  Katrina,"  and  the  "  Counterfeit  Note,"  were  deservedly  much  admired,  both  for 
expression  and  technical  skill;  in  landscape,  a  marine  view  on  the  Rhode  Island  coast, 
several  fine  mountain  and  woodland  scenes,  and,  more  recently,  a  laige  landscape— representing 
Mount  Chicora,  New  Hampshire,  in  September— attest  the  love  of  and  eye  for  Nature  oharac- 
terisUc  of  this  artist.  But  he  is  perhaps  still  more  distinguished  for  historical  composition : 
early  in  his  career  several  illustrations  of  English  history  from  his  pencil  were  favorite  works 
of  native  art;  and  his  last  hibor  of  love  in  this  style  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  few 
naHotuU  pictures  of  real  interest  and  merit  of  which  our  country  can  boast.  In  delineating 
"  A  Reception  by  Mrs.  Washington,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,"  Mr.  Huntington 
ezgoyed  a  rare  and  congenial  opportunity  to  display  his  refined  taste  and  artistic  skill. 

In  1850  there  wan  a  very  suocessftd  exhibition  of  Mr.  Huntington's  pictures  in  New  York — 
or  of  all  that  could  be  collected— by  invitation  of  several  of  our  leading  citizens,  most  of  them 
personal  friends  and  admirers  of  the  artist.  Since  then  his  time  and  pencil  have  been  chiefly 
devoted  to  portraits,  some  of  which  rank  among  the  best  produced  in  this  country ;  they  are 
remarkable  for  refined  treatment  and  masterly  character.  Of  those  which  have  been  especially 
commended  by  the  public,  we  may  instance  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Jane  Bell,  Lord  Cariisle, 
Sir  Charies  Eastiake,  Verplanck,  Noyos,  Morse,  Agassiz,  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  Dr.  Muhlenbei^g, 
Bryant,  Mintum,  Tuckerman,  John  Jay,  and  Admiral  Dupont. 

*  From  an  excellent  photograph  by  Bockwood. 
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UMITKD  STATIS. 

About  January  8th  to  10th,  the  rumor 
gained  credence  in  Washington  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  about  to  decide  the  Recon- 
struction Acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional. 
The  case  under  wlych  the  question  is  expected 
to  be  passed  upon  is  that  of  an  ex-rebel  Ma- 
jor MoCardle,  of  Mississippi,  who  in  his  pa- 
per denounced  Gen.  Ord,  commander  of  the 
military  district,  as  a  "liar,  coward,  tyrant," 
&c.,  and  attempted  through  his  paper  to  ob- 
struct the  operation  of  the  law.  Whether 
the  nature  of  the  obstruction  passed  the  limits 
of  legality  is  one  of  the  questions  in  the  case. 
Gen.  Ord  sent  McCardle  to  prison,  and  or- 
dered a  military  tribunal,  under  the  Act,  for 
his  trial  He  obtained  a  habeas  corpus  from 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Mississippi,  which 
refused  to  interfere  with  the  order  of  Gen. 
Ord,  or  to  declare  the  Reconstruction  Acts 
unconstitutionaL  From  this  judgment  Mc- 
Cardle appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  On 
the  case  being  called  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
Attorney-General  Stanberry,  having  given 
opinions  agdnst  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Act,  declined  to  appear  for  the  Government 
On  the  preliminary  question,  whether  it  should 
be  taken  up  out  of  its  order.  Gen.  Grant  and 
and  Senator  Trumbull  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  and  £x-Gov.  Sharkey  for 
McCardle.  The  decision  of  the  Court  on 
the  preliminary  point  was  reserved. 

— The  Republican  National  Convention  is 
called  to  be  held  at  Chicago  on  the  20th  day 
of  May  next  The  call  is  so  framed  as  clear- 
ly to  admit  no  delegates  from  the  Southern 
States,  except  so  for  as  those  States  shall  have 
been  reorganized  under  the  Reconstruction 
Acts  of  Congress. 

— ^The  State  Rq>nblican  Convention  for 
New  York,  to  appohit  delegates  to  the  above, 
meets  at  Syracuse  on  6th  February. 

— ^The  vote  given  by  the  Ohio  Legislature 
while  it  was  Republican,  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed 14th  Constitutional  Amendment,  was 
rescinded  on  the  10th  January  by  the  lower 
House,  by  a  vote  of  62  dem.  for,  to  Z1  rep. 
against  The  Amendment  makes  dtizens  of 
an  persons  bom  in  the  United  States,  without 
distinction  of  color,  and  deducts  from  the 
representation  hi  Congress  according  to  the 
number  of  such  citizens  whom  the  laws  of 


the  State  may  prevent  fh>m  voting.  The 
Senate  concurred  on  January  12th  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  17. 

— On  January  i4th,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio 
elected  Hon.  A.  G.  Thurman,  the  defeated 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  at  the  bist 
popular  election,  to  be  Senator  of  the  United 
States  in  place  of  Benj.  F.  Wade,  whose  term 
expires  March  4th,  1869. 

— On  January  11th,  Gen.  Meade,  appointed 
by  the  President  for  supposed  conservatism 
Commander  of  the  Third  Military  District  in 
place  of  Gen.  Pope,  removed  from  office  the 
Governor  (Jenkins)  and  State  Treasurer 
(Jones)  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Georgia,  for  theb  refusal  to  cooperate  with 
the  General  in  taking  measures  for  paying  the 
members  of  the  Reconstruction  Convention 
for  their  services  under  the  Act  of  Congress. 
He  appointed  m  their  stead  Gen.  Thomas  H. 
Ruger,  Governor,  and  C.  F.  Rockwell,  Treas- 
urer. Gen.  Meade's  point  was,  that  Treasurer 
Jones  had  paid  the  rebel  Convention  which 
took  the  State  out  of  the  Union,  and  the  Re- 
construction Convention  which  assembled 
under  the  President's  order ;  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  a  Convention  meeting  by  au- 
thority of  Congress  should  not  be  paid.  Cer- 
tain funds  due  from  the  State  Railroads  were 
collected  by  order  of  Gen.  Meade,  and  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  Convention. 

— A  further  and  amendatory  Act. of  Re- 
construction was  agreed  upon  by  the  Recon- 
strucUon  Committee  on  January  12,  the  vote 
in  committee  being:  yeas,  Boutwell,  Bingham, 
Famsworth,  Hubbard,  Beaman,  and  Paine; 
nays,  Messrs.  Stevens  of  Penn.,  Brooks,  and 
Beck.  It  authorizes  the  General  of  the  Army 
to  make  the  appohitments  of  military  com- 
manders and  other  officers  under  the  Recon- 
struction Acts ;  repeals  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent previously  granted ;  prohibits  the  execu- 
tive and  judiciary  from  recognizing  the  Pro- 
visional Governments  as  valid ;  and  restnuns 
the  President  from  employing  the  army  and 
navy  in  sustaining  them  by  force.  The  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  January 
21,  by  the  strict  party  vote  of:  ayes  123, 
rep.,  to  46  noes,  dem. 

—On  January  18th  the  Senate,  by  a  vote^ 
of  86  yeas  to  6  nays,  adopted  a  resolution 
non-concurring  in  the  suspension  of  Edwm 
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M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  ordered 
copies  to  be  serred  on  the  President,  Gen. 
Grant,  Secretary  ad  inUrim^  and  Secretary 
Stanton.  On  the  morning  of  the  14tb,  Mr. 
Stanton  went  to  the  War  Department  and 
took  possession.  Gen.  Grant  having  retired 
and  left  the  key  in  the  hands  of  the  Adju- 
tant-General Attemptii  have  been  made  by 
various  parties  to  charge  Gen.  Grant  with  a 
breach  of  faith  with  the  President,  hi  violating 
an  alleged  promise  to  surrender  the  War  De- 
partment to  the  President  instead  of  to  Sec- 
retary Stanton.  Gen.  Grant,  in  conversations 
hi  which  the  President  sought  to  obtain  such 
a  promise  from  him,  objected  that  he  did  not 
want  to  incur  the  fine  and  imprisonmrat  to 
which  he  would  be  liable  for  disobeying  the 
Act.  The  President  offered  to  sustain  all  the 
fine  and  imprisonment  that  might  arise  from 
violation  of  the  Act,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Gen.  Grant  ever  accepted  this  tempting 
offer. 

— On  January  18th,  by  a  vote  of  116  to 
89,  the  Judiciary  Committee  reported  favora- 
bly, and  the  House  of  Representatives  passed, 
the  Senate  bill,  requiring  five  judges  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
an  amendment,  originating  in  the  Judidary 
Committee  of  the  House,  declaring  that  no 
case  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in- 
volving the  action  or  effect  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  decided  adversely  to 
the  validity  of  such  law  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Court. 

— On  January  28d,  the  Committee  on  Re- 
construction agreed  upon  a  bill  to  be  reported 
(doubtless  as  a  substitute  for  the  a^ve), 
which  provides  that  all  acts  and  things  done 
under  the  Reconstruction  acts  are  excepted 
from  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  is  required  to  dismiss 
all  such  cases  now  pending  in  said  Court  on 
appeal.  The  vote  of  the  Committee  stood : 
yeas,  Stevens,  BoutweO,  Bingham,  Fams- 
worth,  Paine,  and  Beaman — all  Republican, 
6 ;  nays,  Hulburd,  Rep.,  and  Brooks  and  Beck, 
Dem.,  8.  The  constitution  gives  the  Supreme 
Court  appellate  jurisdiction,  subject  to  such 
exceptions  as  Congress  may  enact. 

— ^Mr.  Opdyke,  of  the  minority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cities  in  the  N.  T.  Constitutional 
Convention,  reports  in  favor  of  a  new  plan 
of  governing  the  CSty  of  New  York.  It  con- 
sists of  having  the  Board  of  Aldennen  com- 
posed of  eleven  persons,  elected  on  a  general 
ticket,  by  those  voters  of  the  city  at  large 
who  have  paid  tax  on  $1,000.    It  is  believed 


that  this  would  secure  a  sort  of  Senate  in  the 
City  Legislature,  which  would  operate  in  favor 
of  the  tax-payers  as  a  check  on  the  lower 
House ;  under  the  present  system  both  branch- 
es of  the  Conmion  Coundl  are  dected  by 
wards  or  districts. 

— On  January  16th,  the  Senate  passed,  by 
a  vote  of  83  to  4,  a  bill  to  stop  any  fVirtfaer 
contraction  of  the  currency.  It  has  sinoe 
passed  the  House. 

— ^The  Bill  introduced  by  Gen.  Banks  into 
the  House,  for  the  protection  of  naturalized 
citizens,  authorizes  the  President  to  use  the 
whole  force  of  the  government  in  securing 
to  naturalized  citizens  abroad  the  same  treat- 
ment accorded  to  native-bom  American  citi- 
zens. But  this  protection  shall  not  extend  to 
citizens  guilty  of  crime  against  the  foreign 
state,  or  against  the  United  States,  or  to  per- 
sons fraudulently  naturalized,  or  who  have 
renounced  their  citizenship,  or  resided  abroad 
five  years.  If  any  American  citizens  shaQ  be 
arrested  by  any  foreign  Government,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  above  provisions,  the  Preddent 
may  arrest  any  subject  of  such  Government  hi 
the  United  States. 

— Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne  has  been  nominated, 
by  the  President,  for  Minister  to  China,  and 
Mr.  S.  a  Cox  for  Mmister  to  Austria.  The 
Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  either  appoint- 
ment. 


rORKIOM. 

Abottt  January  2d  we  learned,  by  tele- 
graph from  St  Pet^rsburgh,  Dec.  28th,  that, 
on  Nov.  21st,  at  Pekin,  a  decree  was  issued 
by  the  Emperor  of  China,  appointing  Hon. 
.Anson  Burlingame  to  be  Spedal  Ambassador 
for  the  Empire,  to  revise  its  treaties  with  the 
European  powers ;  also  that  Mr.  Burlingame 
had  resigned  his  position  as  American  Min- 
ister at  that  Court,  to  accept  that  tendered 
hun  by  the  Emperor.  The  appc^tment  was 
favorably  received  by  representatives  of  the 
European  powers. 

— The  Tycoon  of  Japan  has  resigned  the 
dvil  government  of  the  Empbe  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mikado,  or  Spiritual  Sovereign,  and  a 
Council  of  Daimios. 

— The  situation  of  Italy  is  becoming  crit-' 
ical,  owing  to  the  financial  question,  and  the 
simultaneous  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of 
the  people  and  of  Napoleon  in  Victor  Em- 
manuel 

— One  of  the  grandest  eruptions  of  Mt 
Vesuvius  b^an  on  January  1st,  and  contin- 
ued, with  steadily  increasing  vehemence,  to 
the  dose  of  the  month. 
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Whks  Db.  Motlst,  in  1857,  returned  from 
a  brief  yiait  to  his  native  country  to  his  long 
residence  in  Europe,  he  was  bid  God-speed, 
at  a  partii^  entertainment  at  Boston,  in  some 
felicitous  Terses  by  the  poet  Hohnes : 

What  pictures  yet  slnxnber  unborn  in  his  loom, 
Tni  their  wurion  shall  breathe  and  their  beautieB 

diall  bloom* 
While  the  tapestry  lengthens  the  life-glowing  dyes 
That  caught  from  our  sunsets  the  stain  of  their 

skies! 

In  the  alcoves  of  death,  in  the  ohamels  of  time, 
Where  flit  the  gaunt  spectres  of  passion  and  crime, 
There  are  triumphs  untold,  there  are  martyrs  un- 
sung, * 
There  are  heroes  yet  silent  to  speak  with  his 
tongue  1 

Let  us  hear  the  proud  story  which  time  has  be- 
queathed, 

Vrom  lips  that  are  warm  with  the  freedom  they 
breathedl 

Let  him  summon  its  tyrants,  and  tell  us  their  doom, 

Though  he  sweep  the  black  past  like  Van  Tromp 
with  his  broom. 

The  prophecy  of  these  lines  has  been  well 
sustained  in  the  animated  and  picturesque 
volumes  which  Dr.  Motley  has  mnce  given  to 
the  world.  "  Gaunt  spectres  of  passion  and 
crime"  have  indeed  risen  before  us  in  the 
terrible  pictures  of  the  cruelties  and  oppres- 
sions generated  m  the  breast  of  the  remorse- 
less tyrant  Philip;  while  **the  triumphs" 
have  been  "  told,"  the  "  martyrs  "  celebrated, 
and  the  ** silent  heroes"  given  a  tongue,  as 
the  author's  pen  has  commemorated  the  fields 
consecrated  by  the  story  of  civil  liberty  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  struggles  of 
Protestantism  in  France.  The  four  volumes 
following  the  "  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic," 
occupied  mth  the  HitUyry  of  (ha  UhUed 
Netherlands,  from  the  Death  of  WiUiam  the 
Silent  to  the  Twelve  Teart^  Truce  in  1609,  of 
which  the  last  two  have  Just  appeared  f]X)m 
the  press  of  the  Harpers,  exhibit  well-nigh 
every  form  of  trial  and  endurance  to  which 
the  human  race  can  be  exposed  by  the  terri- 
ble assaults  of  armed  invasion  from  without 
and  civil  conflict  within.  The  period  of  the 
struggle  of  the  sons  of  liberty  in  Holland 
was  long,  and  the  theatre  was  wide,  extending 
with  the  immediate  accessories  of  the  historic 
action  to  England,  France,  and  Spain.  Great 
personages  appear  on  the  stage,  William  the 
Silent,  Maurice,  the  inexorable  Philip  and  his 
able  vicegerents  in  the  Provinces,  Queen 
VOL.  I. — 25 


Elizabeth  iriih  her  statesmen;  and,  at  the 
close,  Henry  IV.  of  France.  The  military 
operations  set  on  foot  by  these  controllers  of 
human  destiny;  the  battles  fought,  the  8i^;e3 
conducted  by  their  officers ;  the  intricate  net- 
work of  diplomacy  spun  by  these  politicians, 
exhibit  every  device  and  achievement  of  war, 
every  species  of  statecraft  of  a  century,  the  in- 
fluences of  which  still  live  in  the  progress  of 
mankmd ;  for  the  cause  to  which  these  sove- 
reigns ministered  was  not  of  thdr  own  day : 
they  were  unconsciously  bringing  despotism 
to  a  crisis,  arousing  by  their  opposition  the 
genius  of  the  people,  and,  while  apparently 
perfonning  their  own  will,  in  reality  obeying 
the  command  of  a  higher  power,  like  Gyrus 
of  old  in  the  hands  of  Omnipotence,  even  say- 
ing to  the  city  of  national  prosperity,  **  Thou 
Shalt  be  built,"  and  to  the  temple  of  liberty,. 
*'  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid." 

No  reader  should  be  deterred  by  the  length* 
of  Dr.  Motley's  narrative  ih>m  giving  it  an 
attentive  perusal    The  story  wUl  grow  upon . 
him  in  interest  as  he  becomes  familiar  with  i 
its  details,  many  of  which  are  now  for  the 
first  time  placed  before  the  eyes  of  English 
readers.    On  every  page  will  be  found  some^ 
striking  incident,  some  exhibition  of  charao-- 
ter,  or  pr^nant  lesson  in  political  morality 
or  public  economy.    The  politician  magr  here.- 
learn  the  laws  of  national  prosperity;  under 
what  conditions  communities  prosper  or  are 
destroyed ;   how  necessary  individual  virtue 
and  freedom  are  to  the  public  welfive ;  how 
trade,  which  supplies  the  sinews  of  every 
noble  enterprise,  is  thwarted  by  restraint; 
and,  above  all,  the  lesson  of  our  own  time 
and  country,  how  indispensable  unity  is  to. 
the  bdng  of  a  State.    This  kst  moral  is  in- 
scribed upon  every  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  *'  United  Netherlands." 

It  is  no  matter  of  coxyecture,  but  simply  a 
statement  of  fiict,  that  Dr.  Motiey  has  written 
these  last  volumes  o(  his  work  with  a  patriot's 
consciousness,  ever  present  to  his  mind,  of 
the  struggle  going  on  at  home,  to  the  consid- 
eration of  which  he  was,  indeed,  daily  bound 
by  his  duties  as  the  representative  of  his  ooun-t 
try  at  the  central  court  of  Europe.  We  may 
readily  fancy  him  alternately  giving  vigor  to 
a  dispatch  to  Washington,  and  rdnforcing  a 
chapter  of  his  history,  as  his  thoughts  vi- 
brated between  the  struggle  of  the  Nether- 
lands, under  every  adversity,  against  the  force 
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of  Philip,  and  the  oosUy  efforts  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  nationalitj,  as  blood  and  treasnre 
were  prodigally  expended,  in  his  own  words, 
in  the  book  before  us,  **  to  repress  the  insur- 
rection of  the  slayeholders."  If  Gibbon,  not 
without  reason,  congratulated  himself,  that 
his  few  months'  serrices  as  captain  in  the 
militia  ayailed  him  hi  his  great  literary  work, 
— •*  the  discipline  and  evolutions  of  a  modem 
battalion,*'  says  he,  "  gare  me  a  dearer  no- 
tion of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion,  and  the 
captain  of  the  Hampshire  grenadiers  (the 
reader  may  smile)  has  not  been  usdess  to  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire" — we  may 
presume  Dr.  Motley  will  feel  it  no  disparage- 
ment to  his  labors,  to  be  reminded  of  his  ob- 
ligations for  the  Hgfat  thrown  upon  his  ex- 
traordinary narraUve  by  the  home  commen- 
tary, written  in  letters  of  fire  in  the  life  and 
death  of  Lincohi  (he  too,  like  William,  fell 
by  the  shot  of  an  assassin),  the  sieges  and 
marches  of  Grant  and  Sheridan,  the  sea-fimng 
energy  of  Farragut  (so  like  that  generated  in 
the  rising  navy  of  Holland),  the  countless 
efforts  in  the  field  of  a  nation  hi  arms  for  the 
assertion  of  its  liberties,  and,  not  least,  in  that 
diplomatic  knowledge  brought  home  to  him 
in  his  mission  at  Vienna. 


7%e  SpeecheSf  Oorretpondenee^  <£rc.,  of  the 
late  Danisl  S.  Diokihbon,  with  a  Biographi- 
cal Introduction  by  his  brother,  John  R.  Diok- 
iNSON,  are  published,  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
by  G.  P.  Putnam  ft  Son. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  bom  in  Gtoshen,  Litch- 
field county,  Connecticut,  September  11th, 
1800— removed  with  his  parents,  hi  1806, 
to  Oxford,  Chenango  county.  New  York 
— received  there  a  plain,  common-school 
education — read  poetry,  history,  and  political 
economy  —  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
cbthier— taught  school  from  1820  to  1825— 
amused  himself  by  debating — studied  law, 
and,  in  1828,  was  admitted  to  the  bar— and 
was  postmaster — and  removed,  in  1881,  to 
Binghamton,  where  he  entered  into  a  con- 
siderable law-practice,  and  resided  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  1884,  he  was  elected 
President  of  Binghamton.  In  1886,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  which  nominated  Van 
Buren  and  Johnson.  In  1886,  he  entered 
the  State  Senate,  certain  of  whose  members 
were  then  ex^jjlcio  members  of  the  Court  of 
Errors ;  ran  for  Lieutenant^joveraor  m  1840, 
was  elected  in  1842,  and  served  two  years. 
In  1844,  he  was  a  delegate  (Polk  and  Dallas) 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention ;  was 


a  State  dector,  and,  in  December,  was  ap- 
pomted  by  Governor  Bouck  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  which  he  was  soon  after- 
wards dected,  serving  until  Mardi  8,  1861. 
During  this  service,  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Fmanoe;  advocated  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  and  originated  the  doc- 
trine of  popular  sovereignty,  afterwards 
adopted  by  Donahs.  In  1848,  he  aided  in 
nominating  Cass  at  Baltimore.  In  1860,  in 
the  Senate,  he  sustained  the  compromise 
measures  of  Mr.  Clay,  by  whom,  as  weQ  as 
Mr.  Webster,  he  was  warmly  esteemed.  In 
1862,  again  a  member  of  the  National  Con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  Virginia  presented  his 
name  for  the  Presidency,  which  he  unwisely 
declined,  out  of  fidelity  to  Cass.  Virginia 
then  nominated  Pierce^  who  was  elected.  As 
Mr.  Diddnson  would  have  been  nominated 
and  elected,  had  he  not  declined,  be  may  be 
said  to  be  the  only  man  who  ever  declined 
the  Presidency.  In  1858,  he  was  tendered, 
but  dedined,  the  Collectorship  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  and  mingled  less  in  political 
afiidrs,  and  held  no  office  until  1861.  In  1861, 
he  supported  Mr.  Breckeniidge  as  a  candi- 
date; but,  upon  the  division  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  and  party,  he  gave  up  the 
contest  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  looked  to 
the  Republican  victory  as  certain,  and  wrote 
peace-letters  until  the  actual  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion.  Thenceforth  to  his  death, 
April  12th,  1866,  he  was  a  vigorons  advocate 
of  the  most  forcible  and  radical  measures  for 
sustiuning  the  Unicm.  His  previous  political 
conservatism,  his  advanced  age,  venerable 
appearance,  known  integrity,  and  popular  and 
effoctive  eloquence,  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence, from  his  opening  speech  at  the  Union- 
Square  meeting,  in  April,  1861,  to  the  dose 
of  the  war.  In  1866,  President  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed him  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  New  York,  in  wliidi  office  he  remained  to 
his  death. 

Though  this  is  not  the  career  dther  of  % 
very  great  man,  or  of  a  very  fortunate  one,  it 
is  tiie  consistent  and  honorable  record  of  one 
who,  though  long  and  prominentiy  before 
the  public  eye,  never  sustained  a  blemish 
upon  his  fidr  re^tation,  and  folfllled  always 
with  creditable  ability,  and  often  with  happy 
talent,  whatever  fonctions  his  public  life  called 
on  him  to  perform. 

The  public  speeches  here  published,  include 
one  in  favor  of  the  Usury  Laws,  deHvered  in 
the  New  York  Senate,  hi  1887 ;  a  Criticism 
of  Governor  Seward^s  Message,  in  1840 ;  an 
Agricultural  Address  at  Queens  County,  in 
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1843;  an  Address  for  Iiidi  Freedom  (1844) ; 
sn  Aiigament  for  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  in 
184fi;  a  ^eech  in  fkvor  of  "54"  40',  or 
fi^t,"  on  the  Oregon  Question ;  a  Reply  to 
Mr.  Webster  on  the  Northeastem  Bomidazy 
Qoestion,  in  1846;  a  Defence  of  Popular 
Sovereignty  in  the  Territories,  in  1848;  a 
^[»eeeh  in  fitver  of  entaWishing  Oregon,  Cafi- 
fomia,  and  New  Mexico  as  territories  without 
saying  any  thing  about  slavery ;  a  Speech  for 
Cass  and  Butler,  in  1848,  in  Tammany;  a 
Speech  opposing  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  in  1849 ; 
a  Speedi  against  Freesoilism,  in  1849;  on 
i^pointing  a  Ifilitary  Governor  for  Oslifomia ; 
a  Tammany  Speech,  in  1860;  a  Centennial 
Address  atLitehfield; a  "Hardsell''  Speech 
at  Rochester,  in  1863 ;  a  Speech  to  the  Jury 
in  the  case  of  James  GoUier,  Ac,  ko^  to. 
Scores  of  similar  addresses  opposing  **  tem- 
perance Iflg^slatioB,''  and  sustaining  the  other 
well4mown  policies  of  the  Demooratio  party, 
make  up  the  first  volume.  The  second  con- 
sists of  his  speeches  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 
War  for  the  Union,  and  his  correspondence 
and  poems. 

For  not  only  did  Mr.  Dickinson's  public 
addresses  show,  by  his  frequent  and  generaUy 
apt  though  popular  quotations,  an  ardent 
love  for  the  magic  witchery  of  verse,  but  the 
spedmens  given  of  his  own  muse  ave^  certain- 
ly, for  a  lawyer  and  a  poUtidan,  very  credit- 
able. We  have  said  that  Mr.  Dickinson's 
career  was  con^sfteBt^  When  he  acted  with 
the  pro-slavery  Demooratio  party,  even  with 
the  ultra  wing  of  them,  he  steadfastly  and  rin« 
cerdy  denied  that  he  had  any  sympathy  with 
slaveiy.  He  claimed  only  that  it  should  be 
left  where  the  Constitntion  left  it,  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  people  of  the  States  where  it  ex- 
isted, and  by  the  people  of  the  tenitoriee  into 
which  it  might  be  introduced.  Hence,  when 
Slavery  threw  off  the  shield  of  the  Oonsti- 
tntion  by  opem  rebellion,  his  previous  argu- 
ment for  letting  it  alone  had  been  converted 
by  their  own  act  into  a  reason  for  its  destruc- 
tk>n.  Then  he  advocated  hitting  the  enemy 
hardest  where  they  would  feel  it  most  AU 
his  political  assodatioDS  before  the  war  im- 
pressed him  with  the  belief  that  the  national 
triumph  of  an  anti-slavery  party  would  be  at- 
tended by  a  long,  bloody,  and  doubtfid  war 
for  the  dbsolution  of  the  Union.  Foreseeing 
this  danger  more  deariy  than  many  of  those 
who  voted  the  anti-slavery  ticket  in  the  belief 
that  its  success  would  lead  to  no  war,  and 
foreseeing  the  vast  military  power  and  en- 
durance of  the  North  better  than  many  of 
the  Southern  democracy,  who  thought  the 


dissolution  <^  the  Union  would  be  effected 
without  bloodshed,  perhaps  no  portion  of  the 
people  of  our  country  are  so  freely  entitled 
to  the  esteem  alike  of  former  friends  and 
foes,  now  that  we  may  look  back  on  the 
terrible  events  which  they  prognosticated, 
than  those  who  admitted  the  evils  of  slavery, 
foresaw  the  mighty  carnage  which  would  at- 
tend the  triumph  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment, 
and  strove  to  avert  war,  because  they  be- 
lieved it  the  more  terrible  of  the  two  evils ; 
but  the  war  having  come,  despite  their  efforts 
to  ward  it  off,  who  stood  manfully  by  the 
Union  and  freedom  till  both  were  triumph- 
antly secured.  Foremost  among  this  num- 
ber, and  one  of  the  purest  men  our  country 
ever  produced,  stood  Daniel  S.  Dickinson. 


Mb.  a  G.  W.  Benjamin's  Turk  and  the 
Oreek^  Creeds^  Raee$^  Society^  and  Scmery  in 
Turkey,  Greece^  and  the  Jtles  of  Greece 
(Hurd  &  Houghton),  is  a  sketchy,  and  here 
and  there  rather  too  dedamatory,  account  of 
sofflies  and  sodety  in  the  Levant  The  author 
starts  with  a  gk>wing  picture  of  Oonstanti- 
nople,  followed  up  by  an  animated  descrip- 
tion of  localities  on  the  Bosphorus,  passing 
thence  to  Smyrna,  Sdo,  Athens,  and  finally 
Crete.  The  central  chapter  of  the  book  con- 
tains an  account  of  missionary  <^perations  in 
Turkey,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  pros- 
pects of  spreading  a  Christian  dvilization  in 
that  quarter  are  encouraging.  The  writer, 
indeed,  prodaims  that  Mohammedanism,  in  its 
toleration  or  indifference,  oflbrs  better  oppor- 
tunities in  iiiis  respect,  that  is  to  say,  of  con- 
version to  Protestantism,  than  would  be  likely 
to  be  afforded  if  the  land  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  Russia  and  the  Gredc  Churdi.  The 
declarations  of  Mr.  Bei\jamin  <m  this  head  will 
strike  noiuiy  readers  with  surprise.  "  There 
is,"  says  he,  **  very  much  less  freedom  ol 
consdence  in  the  Christian  Kingdoms  of  Rus- 
sia, Greece,  or  Spain,  tlian  in  Turkey.  What- 
ever may  be  the  reasons  for  tiiis  state  of 
things,  the  fact  remains— a  fact  to  mi^e  me 
reflect  Should  Turkey  now  come  into  the 
hands  of  Russia,  the  missionaries  would  have 
to  dedst  firom  their  labors  in  devating  the 
condition  of  the  races  of  Turkey.  In  religious 
matters,  with  a  few  diaabillties,  such  as  being 
forbidden  to  have  bells  in  their  churches,  the 
Christians  have  been  left  to  tbdr  own  de- 
vices." It  will  be  inferred  from  this  that  the 
writer  is  no  admirer  of  the  Greek  Church ; 
and  the  inference  is  fully  sustained  by  the 
chapter  on  **  Hdlas,"  where  the  reader  wiO 
find  this  littie  fkble : 
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"  JStaop  tells  the  story  of  a  hawk  that  eo- 
tan^ed  its  claws  in  the  wooUj  back  of  a 
sheep,  and  then  sought  to  fly  np  with  his  prey, 
but  found,  instead,  that  the  sheep  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  was  thus  kept  down 
until  the  shepherds  came  up  and  caught  him. 
Not  to  speak  irreverently,  the  state  of  Greece 
is  exactly  that  of  the  hawk,  ^e  is  trammelled 
by  the  weight  of  a  gross,  inert,  material  hie- 
rarchy, and  seeks  in  vain  to  soar  into  higher 
regions." 

If  **  soaring  into  higher  reg^ns,"  in  other 
words  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  would 
bring  about  some  very  humble  refoims  in  the 
way  of  a  good  police  for  the  kingdom,  good 
roads  and  good  travelling,  for  instance,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  this  desirable  emancipation  may 
be  speedily  effected.  Until  it  is,  the  owls, 
which,  it  is  curious  to  learn,  still,  as  of  old, 
haunt  the  sides  of  the  Acropolis,  may  profit- 
ably continue  their  judicious  winking. 


AnoTHEB  volume  of  Mediterranean  travel, 
JTU  Far  JSad ;  or,  Zetien  from  Eg^  Fal- 
tttxM^  and  other  Zcmdt  of  the  OrieiU^  by  the 
Eev.  Dr.  N.  C.  Bukt  (Carrdl  ft  Co.),  may  be 
said  to  be  a  characteristic  American  produc- 
tion. It  is  written  by  a  deigyman  of  Ohio, 
and  the  **  Letters  "  of  whidi  it  is  composed 
were  originally  publidied  in  the  CineinnixH 
OoJiette.  The  ground  traversed  by  Dr.  Burt 
is  the  now  established  route  for  travellers  as- 
cending the  Nile  and  visidng  Palestine;  but 
he  imparts  a  certun  rude  freshness  to  it  by 
b<nieetly  recording  his  immediate  impressicms, 
which  at  times  are  quite  at  war  with  the  ussal 
conventional  or  poetical  treatment  of  these 
scenes.  Thus  the  glowing  beauties  of  Cairo, 
its  bmldings  and  its  wmnen,  are  disendianted 
at  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  '*  The  ardiitecture  is 
ornamental  enough;  yet,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, it  is  coarsely  so ;  and  as  for  the  beau- 
tifbl  lattices  through  which  dark-eyed  houris 
glance  upon  the  pas8e^by,  suggesting  visions 
of  the  Mohammedan  paradise,  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd.  Any  of  our  cornUry  ear- 
peniers  eouid  beat  any  kUtice'Work  levereaw; 
and  the  teomen,  whether  eeen  behind  the  lattieee 
or  ^n  the  etreetSy  peepmg  through  their  veUe^ 
euggeeted  to  me  our  negro  wenchm  and  Indian 
equatesJ**  This  would  hardly  satisfy  Buskin 
any  more  than  the  following  curious  passage 
would  the  "Egyptologists?"— "It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  was  one  thing  for  the  learned,  and 
anotiier  for  the  common  people.  The  phrase, 
*  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,' is  of  divine  in- 
spiration, and  probably  underneath  thdff  my- 
thology was  a  system  of  abstract  principle 


a  profound  philosophy.  Whether  so  or  not, 
the  representations  on  the  walls  of  temples 
and  tombs  indicate  a  degrading  polytheism ; 
and  I  feel  no  regret  at  the  prospect  of  never 
more  gaxing  on  the  stiff  human  figures,  with 
heads  of  hawks  and  crooodUee,  which,  in  num- 
berless repetitions,  and  sometimes  in  colossal 
proportions,  deform  most  of  the  arobitectural 
grandeur  of  this  country."  This  is  certainly 
a  summary  dispoeitioii  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  country;  and  other  spedmens  of  the  au- 
thor's "  handling  "  might  be  cited  equally  col- 
loquial and  slashing  as  in  the  notice  cf  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Jerusa- 
lem :  "  The  church-building  is  a  large,  heavy, 
dirty,  gloomy  alEidr."  And  the  remark  of  a 
famous  incident  of  the  Holy  Week :  "  7%e 
Chreeke  are  great  on  fire  ;  yet  their  invention 
of  the  destructive  fire  used  in  warfare  bears 
no  oomparison  to  that  of  the  Sacred  fire, 
whidi  is  used  by  the  Church  as  a  weapon  of 
salvation."  These,  however,  are  <^-hand 
sayings,  and  are  associated  with  much  that  is 
acute  and  practical  It  is  worth  knowing  how 
countries  like  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  im- 
press diilbrent  minds.  As  a  picture  of  the 
travd  of  the  day.  Dr.  Burt's  book  certainly 
has  its  points  of  interest 

Thxbb  is  something  very  pleasing,  to  one 
who  has  watched  the  progress  of  American 
literature,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  new 
series  of  worics  which  has  been  undertaken  by 
our  late  MUiister  to  Switserland,  the  Hon. 
Thbodoei  S.  Fat.  A  native  of  the  dty  of 
New  York,  his  early  essays  in  the  dd  "  Mirror," 
and  later  novels,  charmed  a  generation  of 
readers,  who  certainly  lost  much  of  agreeable 
and  profitable  ent^tainment,  when  the  au- 
thor one  day — it  is  now  thirty  years  ago— 
recdved  an  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation at  Beriin.  Thence,  aftw  some  fifteen 
years'  service,  he  was  transferred  as  Minister 
Beddent  to  Berne,  the  diplomatic  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  for  several  years.  In 
1861  he  revisited  his  native  dty,  after  an 
absence  of  thirty  years.  During  all  this 
time,  thou^  lost  to  our  home  literary  drdes, 
his  pen  was  not  altogether  idle.  A  poetical 
romance,  "  Ulrie,"  and  a  novd  or  two,  wit- 
nessed his  oontinued  devotion  to  letters  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  absence  from  America. 
Of  his  late  studies,  we  have  the  first-fruits 
before  us  in  an  important  text-book,  entitied 
Great  Outline  of  Geography  for  High  iSehooU 
and  Familiei  (Putnam  k  SonX  witii  an  Atlas 
in  quarta  The  dedgn  of  tnese  works,  which 
is  very  successfully  carried  out,  is  to  present 
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in  a  cheap,  connected,  scientific  form,  with  all 
the  lights  of  modern  research,  discovery,  and 
especiallj  the  new  srstem  of  analjris,  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  surfiice  of  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit—better  adapted  than  any 
hitherto  given  to  the  needs  of  intelligent 
pupils,  in  secnring  a  firm  grasp  of  the  ele- 
ments of  this  most  hnportant  subject  These 
are  presented  in  four  parts—an  introductory 
exhibition  of  Astronomical  Geography,  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Seasons,  the  division  of 
Zones,  kc.f  followed  by  sections  on  Physical 
and  Political  Geography;  a  special  outline 
view  of  the  Provinces,  Rivers,  Towns,  &c.,  of 
Southwestern  Europe,  and  another  similar 
view  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
method  pursued  of  ificuleatinff — we  use  the 
word  in  its  etymological  sense  of  pressing  in 
— these  instructions  is  shnple  and  fordble, 
requuteg  exactness  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er, attention  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and 
securing,  by  the  most  direct  processes,  an 
intelBgent  understanding  of  the  groundwork 
of  the  whole.  Knowledge,  through  insight, 
not  the  pretence  of  knowledge  by  a  pack- 
horse  burden  of  memory  to  be  cast  off  with 
the  teacher,  is  Mr.  Fay's  grand  object ;  and 
that  his  work  is  well  adapted  to  accomplish 
this,  we  think  may  be  perceived  at  once; 
and  we  have,  moreover,  in  the  testimony  of 
instructors,  proofs  of  its  practical  value.  In 
1854,  when  it  was  in  progress,  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  Alexander  Humboldt,  who,  in  a  man- 
uscript letter,  commended  its  **  philosophi- 
cal plan  and  ingenious  method  of  descending 
gradually  from  generalities  to  special  details 
of  subdivisions.*'  It  has  also  the  approval  o£ 
other  eminent  authorities.  One  great  advan- 
tage, hicident  to  the  use  of  tins  ^'outUne,"  is, 
that  as  the  lesson  is  taught,  it  is  learned  at 
once,  the  pupil  being  directiy  in  conunnnica- 
tion  with  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
subject  being  brought  vividly  before  him  in 
the  maps  and  pUms ;  so  that  there  is  no  oo- 
cadon  to  study  out  of  school  In  Mr.  Fay's 
words,  "the  recitation  is  study  enough." 
The  analysis  is  very  thorough,  and  the  fami- 
liar iIlus^«tions  are  apt  and  striking.  We 
may  commend  particularly  the  execution  of 
tiie  maps,  drawn  by  an  adept  at  Beriln,  and 
engraved  and  printed  in  colors  at  the  same 
place  Nowhere  has  geography  been  more 
iViUy  and  scientifically  studied  tlum  in  Prussia ; 
and  it  is  a  valuable  result  of  Mr.  Fay's  foreign 
residenoe,  that  he  is  enabled  to  fhrnish  new 
generations  of  his  countrymen  with  the  best 
of  these  achievements.  The  field  of  human 
enterprise  is  now,  more  tiian  ever,  the  whole 


worid;  and  Toung  America,  inheriting  the 
great  central  continent,  should  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  theatre  of  the  achievements 
before  him.  For  this,  in  the  elementary 
knowledge  which  lies  at  the  foundation,  ho 
wiU  find  an  admirable  guide  in  the  work  be- 
fore us.  The  outline  maps  of  the  German 
States,  as  they  existed  before  1866,  and  as 
they  now  exist  with  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
render  the  Atlas  of  fresh  value  outside  as  well 
as  within  the  schoolhouse. 


The  history  of  the  "Witchcraft  delusion  in 
Massachusetts,  which  culminated  in  the  memo- 
rable proceedings  at  Salem  in  1692,  is  wo^y 
the  pen  of  a  philosophical  historian,  capable  of 
tracing  consequences  to  their  source  beyond 
personal  character,  to  the  social  and  other 
influences  reqtdred  to  dispose  and  enable 
individuals  to  act  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Salem  Witchcraft  was  more  than  a  malicious 
trick — something  besides  a  priestiy  impostura 
The  theological,  though  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant agency  in  the  current  delusion,  was  by  no 
means  the  only  instrument  by  which  it  was 
furthered  and  sustained.  The  witch-trials  of 
New  England  of  the  seventeenth  century  in- 
volved, as  conditions  precedent,  the  life  of  the 
country,  in  its  settiement,  its  judicial  govern- 
ment, its  peculiar  social  relations,  as  well  as  in 
the  all-pervading  influence  of  the  dominant 
religious  system.  These  and  other  elements 
of  the  question  are  discussed  with  equal  learn- 
ing and  candor  in  the  narrative  Salem  Wiieh- 
craft  ;  vfith  an  account  of  Salem  Village  and 
a  Sislory  of  Opimont  on  Wttcheraft  and 
kindred  tubjede,  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Wert- 
WORTH  Upham.  (Wiggin  &  Lunt)  The 
work  is  indeed  exhaustive  in  its  treatment  of 
a  difficult  subject ;  and  could  be  written  only 
by  one  who,  like  its  author,  brings  to  the 
topic,  not  merely  the  diligence  of  years  given 
to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  facts,  but  a 
truly  judicial  mind  and  that  sagacity  of  moral 
perception  which  can  be  derived  only  from  a 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  human  life  and  ac- 
tion hi  some  of  their  most  important  manifes- 
tations. Mr.  Upham  has  no  conunon  dauns  to 
be  heard  on  this  subject  Though  bom  in 
New  Brunswick,  he  came  in  his  boyhood  to 
Massachusetts,  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  in 
time  to  become,  at  the  usual  age,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College ;  and  thenceforward  as  an 
instructor  and  for  twenty  years,  till  the  failure 
of  his  voice  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the 
charge,  pastor  of  the  first  Church  in  Salem ; 
a  public  orator  on  various  occasions ;  actively 
occupied  in  the  cause  of  education;  and,  not 
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grave  doctors  crowded  out  of  their  diain  bj 
a  set  of  rosy  orchins  who  thhik  Iteming  bet- 
ter ftm  than  play.  Oar  aathor  traces  the  his- 
tory of  a  mouthful  of  bread,  from  its  first 
seizure  by  the  hand  to  its  final  conversioii 
into  the  substances  which  compose  the  blood 
and  nourish  the  body.  The  last  chapters,  on 
the  "Aliments  de  Nutrition,"  are  neither  quite 
so  interesting,  nor  quite  so  simple,  as  the  first 
part  of  the  book,  which  is  as  inll  of  delight- 
ful surprises  as  a  Christmas  pantomime. 
Messrs.  Leypoldt  k  Holt,  to  whom  we  owe 
this  charming  book,  have  also  published  "  La 
Litt^ture  Fran^aise  Contemporaine,"  a  mudi 
needed  compendium  of  the  Hteratare  of  the 
day,  and  a  little  book  called  **  Condensed 
French  Instruction,"  very  good  as  far  as  it 
goes. 


TheNeu)EdeetiCtanu>wUdyMag<m$i$of8e' 
Uet  LUeratwre  (Tumbull  k  MurdodiX  is  a 
well-selected  miscellany  from  the  home  as  well 
as  foreign  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  with 
a  view  to  intellectual  and  morsl  culture,  as 
well  as  lighter  entertainment,— with  the  nov- 
elty of  including  papers  representing  the 
views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


In  another  form  of  enterprise  we  have  a  use- 
M  selection,  in  the  new  paper,  7%e  Weeky  a 
Reflex  of  Home  and  Foreign  Opinion,  It  is 
sent  forth  by  the  *'  Round  Table  Association,'* 
a  sufficient  guaranty  of  its  spirit  and  intdli- 
gence.  The  European  and  American  news- 
papers are  drawn  upon  for  their  best  artides 
to  enliven  its  pages.  This  multiplication  of 
periodical  publications  is  a  natural  attendant 
upon  the  development  of  the  country,  in  the 
rapid  progress  of  distant  settlements,  in  the 
great  extension  of  railway  and  other  lines  of 
travd. 


The  Evening  Journal  Almanae,  (Weed, 


F^usons  k  Co.,  Albany,)  compiled  by  &  G. 
HcTcimis,  presents  in  the  clearest  and  best 
arranged  manner  a  vast  mass  of  information 
concerning  the  official  administration  of  the 
whole  country,  and  particolariy  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  It  is  in  many  req>ects  a  con- 
venient substitute  for  the  old  American  AU 
fMrnttCy  the  discontinuance  of  whidi  was  much 
to  be  regretted.  The  "Yearly  Sketch  Book," 
a  summary  oi  national  political  events,  is 
weOprq>ared. 

BOOKS  KBCnVID. 

Lu  k  Sbepard,  Boston  :  Sir  Pavon  and 
St  Pavon.  The  College,  the  Market,  and 
the  Court;  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  DalL 

LoNGMAii,GBii]r  ft  Co.,  London:  Melosine, 
and  other  Poems.  The  Papal  Drama;  by 
J.  H.  GilL 

HuRD  k  Houghton,  New  York:  Philoso- 
phy of  Eating ;  by  A.  J.  Bellows,  M.  D. 
Poems ;  by  E.  C.  Kinney.  Diary  of  a  Mil- 
lincr ;  by  Belle  Otis.  Turk  and  Greek ;  by 
S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 

LiTFOLDT  k  Holt,  New  York:  Nathan 
the  Wise;  Lessing;  translated  by  £Uen 
Frothingham.  La  Litt^rature  Francaise: 
Bouch^  de  Pain ;  by  J.  Mac^. 

M.  DooLADT,  New  York:  The  Painters' 
Camp ;  by  Laughton  Osborne.  Luda  Dare ; 
by  Hlia. 

TiOKNOB  k  Fields,  Boston :  A  Journey  b 
Bnml ;  illustrated ;  by  Professor  Louis 
Agassiz.  Woman's  Wrongs ;  by  Gail  Hamfl- 
ton. 

R.  M.  DrwiTT,  New  York :  Anne  Judge, 
Spinster ;  by  F.  W.  Robinson. 

BsiDFORD  Club,  New  York:  Army  Cor- 
respondence of  CoL  Jno.  Laurens. 


FINE    ARTS. 


Thb  pleasant  Saturday  receptions  which 
most  of  our  New  York  artists  have  given 
during  the  winter,  have  done  much  towards 
the  cultivation  of  a  truer  artsentiment  among 
the  people,  who  were  thus  brought  into  con- 
tact widi  artists  and  their  works,  and  became 
familiarized  with  studios  and  studio4ife.  These 
was,  at  first,  a  certain  shyness  on  both  sides. 
Visitors  hedtated  to  ask  questions,  and  tihe 
artists  to  volunteer  information,  about  their 


pictures.  But,  after  a  little  while,  the  feeling 
of  reserve  wore  off,  as  artists  and  public  be- 
came better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
viators  who  fdt  doubtful  whether  they  ought 
to  admire  a  picture  as  a  sunset  or  a  sunrise, 
no  Icmger  hedtated  to  inquire  the  time  of  day. 
This  sometimes,  to  be  sure,  occasioned  awk- 
ward explanations  on  the  part  of  the  artist, 
who,  apart  from  the  inevitable  mortification 
of  having  even  an  ignorant  person  mistake 
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his  oarefttUy-painted  son  for  the  moon,  some- 
times  felt  reluctant  to  disturb  the  raptures  of 
his  enthosiastic  Tisitors.  It  is  certainly 
neither  easy  nor  pleasant  to  mideceiTe  the 
beantiM  yomig  lady  who  da^pe  her  hands 
before  a  glowing  sonrise,  and  exclaims, "  How 
sweetly  yon  have  painted  that  evening 
skyl"  Tetsucfa  things  often  happened  when 
the  studios  were  first  thrown  open  to  visitors ; 
and  they  showed  how  pabifully  deficient  our 
people  were  in  the  most  common  elements 
of  art-coltare;  how  far  behind  the  lower 
classes  of  France  and  Germany  in  intelligent 
iq;>prectation  of  pictures.  But  these  ludicrous 
mistakes  haye  become  lees  common  now,  and 
our  artists  rardy  have  cause  to  be  amused  or 
vexed  by  comical  or  unappreciated  criddsm. 
In  this  manner  the  receptions  have  been 
worth  more  to  the  artists  and  the  public  than 
all  the  Academy  exhibitions  ever  held  in  the 
city,  and  have  done  much  towards  forming  a 
correct  taste  and  intelligent  Judgment  among 
our  people.  They  have  greatly  popularized 
art,  and  increased  the  number  of  people  who 
dedre  to  have  their  walls  adorned  with  beau- 
tiful pictures. 


Okb  of  the  pleasantest  events  of  the  last 
month  was  the  opening  of  Mr.  Avbbt's  Gal- 
lery of  modern  French  pictures,  and  objets  de 
fterht — we  wouldn't  use  the  French  word  if 
we  could  help  it — in  Miner  &  Somerville*s 
building,  comer  of  Fourteenth  street  and 
Fifth  Avenue.  Mr.  Avery  needs  no  introduc- 
tioa  to  the  New  York  public;  his  rooms,  be- 
fore be  went  to  France  to  superintend  the 
exhibition  of  American  pictures  sent  over  to 
the  great  Exposition,  were  known  as  a  place 
where  one  was  always  sure  to  find  something 
worth  looking  at — some  picture  from  over 
seas,  or  painted  here  at  home ;  the  last  sketch 
in  marble  or  day  by  some  one  of  our  young 
sculptors,  and,  what  one  found  nowhere  else 
in  town,  spedmens  of  the  sidll  of  French, 
English,  and  German  workmen  in  the  various 
ornamental  arts.  How  it  happened,  no  one 
knew,  but  toward  these  rooms,  so  prettily 
famished,  with  a  quiet  good  taste  making 
itself  felt  in  every  detail,  there  slowly  gravi- 
tated a  hundred  pretty  things,  a  hundred 
curious  things,  that  exdted  curiosity  and  in- 
terest. We  say,  a  hundred,  but,  after  all,  was 
not  the  secret,  that  there  were  never  but  a 
few  at  a  time?  A  piece  of  ftindture  pat  to 
its  purpose,  but  apparently  only  made  to  look 
picturesque ;  a  bit  of  porcelain,  the  last  pro- 
duct of  some  clever  artist  working  with  day 
instead  of  canvas;  photographs,  autograph 


sketdies  by  painters  and  sculptors  whose 
names  were  exdting  a  g^eral  interest,  and 
with  whom  these  things  seemed  to  bring  us 
into  a  sort  of  personal  relation ;  whatever  it 
might  be,  we  were  sure  that  it  would  be  worth 
looking  at  And  now,  he  has  come  back 
again,  **  and  as  pleasant  as  ever  he  was.'' 
The  big  new  room  promises  to  be  as  delight- 
ful as  the  little  old  (mes,  and  the  things  he 
has  gathered  into  it  are  more  hiteresting  than 
any  he  ever  showed  us  before.  Drawings 
by  Dor^  on  wood,  in  India  ink,  the  origi- 
nals of  some  of  his  illustrations  to  La  Fon- 
taine ;  a  picture  by  Dor4  on  canvas,  a  really 
clever  landscq>e ;  drawings  by  Gavami,  and 
Hamon,  and  H.  Vemet,  slight  but  characteris- 
tic ;  pictures  by  Hamon,  two  of  them  painted 
in  his  earUer  day,  when  he  drew  and  designed 
with  more  meaning  and  care  than  he  does  to- 
day ;  three  interesting  pieces  by  Delaroche ; 
his  "Nymph  Bathing,"  which  we  knew  by 
GoupiPs  photograph ;  a  sketch  in  oil  of  the 
head  <^  Fhillbert  Ddorme,  for  the  H^micyde, 
and  the  sketdi  in  water<K>lor  for  the  picture 
"  The  Mob  after  the  Taking  the  Bastile," 
pahited  by  commission  for  the  Frendi  Republi- 
can Government,  in  1848,  and  since  made  way 
with  by  Louis  Napoleon,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  found.  Then  there  are  many  specimens 
of  work  by  younger  Frenchmen,  and  men  less 
known  ;  an  excellent  Brion — a  mother  who 
holds  up  her  child  to  warm  its  hands*  at  a 
charcoal  burner's  fire — a  good  spedmen  of 
this  strong  painter's  work;  a  landscape  by 
Rousseau,  and  another  by  Daubigny ;  drawings 
byBoi^erreau,  and  one  of  his  earlier  pictures, 
a  Yirg&  with  the  In&nt  Christ,  and  St  John, 
which  has  been  engraved ;  a  very  dever  pic- 
ture by  Ylbert,  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  young  Frenchmen,  and  one  by  his 
confrere,  Zamacois,  who  has  an  almost  equal 
talent  Beside  these,  we  must  mention,  in 
passing,  the  original  picture,  by  G^rome, 
•*  The  Death  of  Caesar,"  which  Mr  Avery  has 
purchased  on  commission  for  a  gentleman  of 
this  dty;  and  an  excdient  picture  by  our 
American,  G.  H.  Bougbton,  "  A  Pilgrim 
Family  going  to  Meedng,"  which  will  be  sure 
to  make  this  hard-working,  conscientious 
young  artist  favorably  known  to  our  people. 

Besides  these  pictures,  Mr.  Avery  has 
brought  over  spedmens  of  products  in  the 
ornamental  arts,  that  are  calling  forth  so  much 
talent  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  in 
which  the  European  workmen  are  fast  ap- 
proaching an  equality  with  the  old  artificers. 
Russian  bronzes  and  Russian  glass,  with  Rus- 
sian work  in  silver,  will  surprise  many  who 
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imagiiie  the  empire  of  the  Car  a  semi- 
barbarous  country ;  although  Mr.  Avery  re- 
ports that  the  Russian  pictures  in  the  French 
Exhibition  were  of  such  character  and  ex- 
cellence that  nothmg  but  national  jealousy 
can  account  for  the  total  neglect  with  which 
they  were  treated.  The  reproduction  by 
Elkingtouy  and  Barbadienne,  of  Mediseral, 
Benaissance,  Eastern-Indian  and  Persian 
metal-work,  will  also  interest  our  ccmnois- 
seurs  and  worlonen;  and  the  reproductaoos 
and  original  woriLS  in  porcelain,  of  Deck,  in 
France,  and  of  Minton,  hi  England,  with 
the  Venetian  glass  of  Salviati,  will  tell 
us  something  of  the  progress  toward  per- 
fection that  has  been  made  by  our  modem 
men.  For,  much  of  the  finest  of  this  work  is 
original,  and  not  copied.  Altogether,  a  good 
deal  may  be  leamed  from  this  small  but 
interesting  and  intrinsiotny  Taluable  ooUeo- 
tion  that  Mr.  ATeiy  has  imported,  more  with 
a  view  to  stimnlate  the  puUic  mind  than  with 
any  view  to  profit ;  for  it  is  rather  apart  from 
his  mam  pofpose.  The  time  will  come  when 
our  manufiuitures  will  take  a  turn  toward 
art  and  beauty,  and  not  apply  all  their  power, 
and  skill,  and  capital,  toward  things  that  con- 
cern the  body.  And  we  must  begin  early 
with  this  matter  of  educating  the  eye  and 
the  hand,  lest,  when  we  need  them,  we  shall 
not  find  them.  It  would  be  a  real  service  to 
our  young  men  if  such  a  collection  as  Mr. 
Avery  has  here  given  a  hint  of — and  a  hint 
was  all  he  had  in  mind  to  give-— could  be 
purchased  by  a  few  of  our  wealthy  men  (and 
after  all,  the  cost  would  not  be  extrava- 
gant), and  placed  on  permanent  exhibition, 
free,  say  m  the  rooms  off  the  Beading-Room 
in  tite  Cooper  Institute.  We  should  expect 
to  date  from  such  an  opportunity  a  new  era 
in  art  in  America. 

—Among  the  works  lately  exhibited  at 
these  receptions,  none  has  excited  greater  inr 
terest  than  Gifiord's  latge  and  important 
picture  of  the  mouth  of  the  Shrewsbury 
River,  Sandy  Hook.  It  possesses  all  the 
charm  and  fascination  that  bdong  to  salt 
marshes— a  charm  and  fascination  wholly 
inexplicable,  yet  always  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged. There,  on  the  right  hand,  is  tiie 
marsh,  with  its  coarse,  scanty  vegetation, 
with  here  and  there  a  fold  of  white  sand; 
on  the  left,  gradually  moving  towards  the 
middle  of  the  picture,  flows  the  calm  river, 
with  not  a  ripple  to  disturb  its  surface; 
in  the  distance  are  various  oraf^r-sloopa, 
schooners,  and  square-rigged  vessels ;  and  on 
the  right,  far  away  over  a  bit  of  blue  ocean. 


a  dark  dood  comes  op,  laden  with  rain,  wliidi, 
by  contrast,  gives  greai  value  to  thelumfaxmi 
sky  on  the  left.  Words  cannot  do  justice  to 
the  feeUng  of  this  bcantiftd  picture,  to  its 
repose  and  sentiment  It  most  be  stiiAed 
long  to  be  fhlly  understood  and  appreciated. 
Another  picture  by  the  same  artist,  called  ^'An 
Indian-Summer  day  on  the  Hudson,**  has 
also  attracted  much  attention.  It  is  apietare 
of  a  day  rather  than  of  a  scene— the  reminis- 
cence of  a  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
near  HaatiigB,  in  the  most  lovely  antamn 
season  known  lo  our  <^mate.  It  is  pahited 
with  exquisite  dclkacy  of  feeling,  and  aibcts 
the  imagination  witii  a  charm  akin  to  that  of 
nature. 

—The  great  attraction  of  Shattuok*B  studio 
has  been  his  pietnre  of  "^  The  White  ^ib  hi 
October,**  wldch  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
Gooi^*s.  It  is  the  nKMt  important  work  ever 
produced  by  this  artist,  and  will  greatly  en- 
hance his  reputation.  Departiz^  firom  the 
beaten  track  of  tourists  and  artists.  Me.  Sha»- 
tu^  BOi^t  the  wildest  and  least-frequented 
region  of  the  '^  White  Hins"  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  made  his  studies  where  few  civili- 
zed beings  intrude  upon  the  soUtnde  of  the 
woods.  This  picture  is  a  iaithfbl  represeata- 
tion  of  what  he  saw.  In  the  distoce,  we 
discern  several  lofty,  snow-covered  petdcs; 
nearer  rises  a  rounded  hiH,  gorgeous  hi  its 
autumn  livery;  in  the  foreground,  a  w3d 
mountain-brook  (witii  an  Indian  name  whldi 
white  folks  ai«  bound  to  forget)  leape  and 
tumbles  over  the  rocks  that,  in  vain,  try  to 
impede  its  progress.  On  the  right,  rises  a 
picturesque  dump  of  trees ;  on  the  left  of  the 
stream,  a  bear  stands  watching  with  matemal 
satisfaction  the  gambols  of  her  cubs.  The 
feeUng  of  utter  wOdness,  of  the  absence  of 
the  common  dement,  is  expressed  in  every 
part  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Shattudc  spent  many 
weeks  in  making  studies  for  tins  work,  and 
has  put  it  on  canvas  hi  a  yery  consdentioos 
and  painstaking  manner. 

— ^Mr.  Bbaotoro,  who  every  year  ex- 
changes summer  for  an  Arctic  v^ter,  has 
been  busy  on  Iceberg  pictures  ever  since  his 
return  from  the  frosen  regions  last  fidl,  and 
has  produced  some  very  remarkable  works. 
He  is  a  Httie  too  fond  of  introducing  the  in- 
cident of  his  **  crushed  by  icebergs  **  picture, 
varied  chiefly  by  dumge  of  position ;  but  he 
always  aims  to  produce  new  effects  of  light 
and  odor,  and  his  compositions  are  exceed- 
ingly meritorious.  Mr.  Bradford  is  a  carefol 
and  consdentions  student  of  Arctic  scenery, 
and  his  pictures,  we  have  no  donbt,  are  no- 
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curate  repreflentatioiiB  of  that  inhoqiitable 
regioD.  As  he  ifl  a  most  ent^prifllDg  voy- 
ager, we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  some 
day  that  he  had  sailed  &r  north  enough  to 
bihig  us  baoh:  a  fidthfnl  sketch  of  the  open 
Polar  Sea. 

— Chromo-Lithography  is  somethnes  spo- 
ken of  sneeiing^y  as  a  oheap  and  vulgar  imi- 
tati(m  of  painting,  fit  oijy  for  the  lUns- 
tration  of  dnldren's  books,  or  the  produo- 
tion  of  oommcn  prints  for  the  mukitade. 
Mr.  Pramo,  of  Boston^  has,  hovever^  shown 
thai,  with  skilM  and  consoientious  treatment, 
Chromo-Lithography  may  be  made  the  means 
of  multiplying  real  works  of  art  among  peo- 
ple whose  means  would  not  enable  them  to 
purchase  origiaal  paintings.  This  gentleman 
spares  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Chromes,  selecting  good  selects 
and  employing  the  best  tal^t  that  money 
can  obUun  to  make  accurate  and  artistic 
copies.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  popu* 
larity  of  these  works  Is  increasing.  They 
are,  of  course,  very  inferior  even  to  seo(uid- 
rate  painting,  but  tiiey  are  better  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  work  that  comes  as  original  up- 
on the  market,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to 
di£fiise  art-taste  among  the  peopla^  and  lead 
them  to  a  finer  appreciation  of  good  pic- 
tures. Among  the  other  works  by  American 
artists  which  Mr.  Prang  is  about  to  reproduce 
in  chromo4ithography,  is  Eastman  Johnson's 
admirable  picture  of  the  boy  Lincoln.  If 
wdl  done,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be, 
this  picture  cannot  fail  to  be  very  popular. 
The  original  is  one  of  those  worlcs,  rare  and 
far  between,  that  satisfy  the  critic,  and,  at  tlie 
same  time,  touch  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  will  be  repro- 
duced in  a  form  that  will  place  the  artist's 
ooncqrtion  of  young  Lincoln  withm  the  reach 
of  persons  of  moderate  means. 

— The  bronze  groiq>,  representing  a  royal 
Bengal  tigress  bringmg  food  to  her  young; 
iriiich  has  been  placed  in  the  Central  Park, 
was  executed  by  K.  Caut,  £ram  sketches 
drawn  by  Mile  Rosa  Boshsitb  in  the  Paris 
Zoological  Gardens.  The  principal  figure— 
that  of  the  tigress — ^is  about  six  feethi^^ 
and  nine  feet  in  length.  From  hw  mouth 
hangs  a  peacock,  and  at  her  feet  are  the  two 
cubs,  eageriy  waitii^  for  the  expected  repast 
The  group  was  purchased  by  several  Ameri- 
can gentlemen,  and  by  them  presented  to  the 
Park.  We  trust  their  libend  examj^  nm^ 
be  followed  by  other  citizens  of  wealth  and 
taste.  It  should  be  stated,  m  justioe  to  the 
Imnan  Une  of  steamers,  thai  they^  in  the 


most  generous  manner,  transported  the  statue 
from  Paris  to  New  York  without  any  charge 
for  freight. 

— ^Visitors  to  Mr.  Medium's  studio  have 
been  attracted  by  a  jMdnting  formed  of  very 
slight  elements,  yet  strildngly  original  and 
imaginative.  It  is  the  pictureof  an  old  ruin- 
ed chimney,  tiie  only  vestige  of  what  was 
<»oe  a  homestead.  It  rises  dark  and  bare 
against  the  sky,  and  the  cold  moonlight  falls 
on  the  hearth,  whence,  in  other  years,  the 
cheerfol  fire  difftued  its  hosi^table  liglit  and 
warmth.  The  feeling  of  ruin  and  desolation 
is  vividly  rendered.  Mr.  McBntee  has  also 
painted  a  very  fine  October  picture,  remaric- 
able  for  its  atmospheric  effisots.  He  has  just 
oompleted  a  river-scene  in  winter. 

— ^In  answer  to  many  inquiries  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  statue  of  President  Lincoln,  to 
be  erected  in  Union  Square  in  this  city,  and 
for  which  liberal  subscriptions  were  made  by 
our  citizens  at  the  close  of  the  war»  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  Committee, 
then  appointed,  have  engaged  the  serviees  of 
HiMRY  KiBKS  BaowN ;  theoontraots  for  cast- 
ing have  been  signed,  and  the  work  is  now 
auspiciously  going  on  at  the  artist's  studio  at 
Newburgb. 

— A  characteristio  woric  of  Fa^uhi  has 
been  on  exhibiti<m  at  Schaus's  gallery.  It 
is  called  ''  The  Toilet,"  and  represents  a  kdy 
sitting  before  a  nurror,  arranging  flowers  in 
her  hair.  Two  litde  gems>  of  landscape  by 
Spitzweo,  and  two  hirge  and  important  speci- 
mens of  the  genius  of  Edwabd  Hammam,  hang 
in  the  same  gallery,  wi  A  other  pictures  of  mei^ 
it  and  interest.  Our  readers  wiU  be  interested 
to  know  that  Mr.  Schaiw  is  about  to  puUiah 
a  beautiful  work,  the  subject  of  which  is  talcen 
firom  WhUtier's  "'  Maud  MuUer."  The  orig- 
inal painting  is  by  Brodiart,  of  PlBuis,  and 
the  engraving  will  be  firom  the  skillfiil  hand 
of  Eichens,  the  eosgraver  of  the  ''  Christian 
Martyx."  Those  who  have  seen  the  origmal, 
describe  it  as  a  work  of  great  beauty  and 
feeling. 

—-Mr.  Sabont,  long  and  favorably  known  as 
a  liUiographer  and  fine  draqghtsman,  has 
lately  turned  his  attention  to  photograi^y, 
and,  bringing  his  ariistio  feelmg  and  dull  to 
bear  on  the  mechanical  process,  has  achieved 
a  marked  and  original  triumph.  He  knows 
how  to  pose  efiidetQally  each  sitter,  with  ref- 
erence to  his  eaqfwession,  and  to  manage  the 
light  in  relation  to  the  complexion.  He  per- 
severes in  his  experiments  until  he  is  success- 
fuL  His  heads  of  American  artists,  for  ihe 
illustrated  edition  of  the  ''Book  of  the  Art- 
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ists,**  are  very  much  admired ;  thej  have  the 
finish  and  individualitj  of  fine  crayons,  and 
are  far  superior  in  effect  and  character  to  any 
shnilar  works  yet  exhibited  here. 

— One  of  the  prettiest  pictures  of  the  sea- 
son is  Mr.  Perbt*8  composition  entitled 
'*  Reciprocity."  It  r^resents  a  little  shoe- 
black assidaoofily  at  work  "shining  np"  an 
orange-boy,  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  prom- 
ised payment,  in  the  shi^  of  an  orange. 
The  picture  is  carefully  and  beautifully 
finished.  Mr.  Perry  has  m  hand  a  compoei- 
tioii  entitled,  **  Hop-Gathering,"  and  another, 
representmg  a  group  of  Italian  peasants  seat- 
ed under  a  grape-treUis.  He  is  a  carefhl  stu- 
dent, without  mudi  imagination,  but  surpassed 
by  few  arUsts  in  the  power  of  rendering  de- 
tails without  destroying  breadth. 

— ^A  yery  beautifiil  composition  Is  Mr.  Gut's 
<«Litae  Red  Ridmg-Hood  and  the  Wolf,"— « 
small  picture,  but  full  of  delicate  handlkg 
and  exquisite  color.  The  same  artist  has  Just 
completed  a  picture  of  a  boy  ikying  on  a 
jewsharp,  and  a  still  prettier  one^  called  the 
"  Little  Coachman,"— «  precocious  youngster 
standing  in  his  cradle  and  driving  a  cliair  at 
a  furious  pace  across  the  nurs^y-floor. 

— Mr.  Geo.  0.  Laicbdik,  who,  for  the  pres- 
ent, occupies  the  studio  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Weir,  in 
the  Tenth-street  Studio  Building,  has  recently 
completed  several  works  of  great  beauty. 
One  of  the  finest  is  called  ^  Sunday  Morning." 
It  represents  a  rather  sedate  German  walking 
in  a  garden  wiUi  his  little  daughter.  The 
composition  is  simple  but  refined,  and  a  pleas- 
ant Sunday  feeling  pervades  the  whole.  An- 
other picture  is  called  "  The  Anxious  Motiier ;" 
— a  little  girl  has  taken  a  pair  of  kittens  in 
her  arms,  and  poor  old  pussy  looks  up  with 
an  anxious,  matronly  air,  to  see  what  Is 
to  become  of  them.  The  incidenU  in  these 
pictures  are  nothing;  but  the  painting  Is 
really  wonderftiL  Some  of  the  effects  of  sun- 
light on  green  leaves  are  marvdlously  bril- 
liant. 

— Our  sculptors  have  not  been  idle  during 
the  winter.  Mr.  Wabd*s  colossal  statue  of 
Commodore  Perry,  presented  to  the  town  of 
Newport  by  Mr.  Belmont,  is  considered  one 
of  that  artist's  most  important  works.  Mr. 
Laumt  Thomtsom's  statue  of  Gen.  Sedgwick  is 
also  a  work  of  decided  merit  It  represents 
the  general  in  his  every-day  war-dress — sack 
coat,  heavy  boots,  &a,  as  he  was  wont  to  ap- 
pear on  the  field  where  there  was  work  to  be 
done.  The  statue  is  to  be  cast  from  canncm 
captured  during  the  late  war,  and,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  placed  at  West  Point 


— Gxtfokd's  paintmg  of  the  Adirondacks  is 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  country,  having  been 
sold  to  an  English  gentleman. 

— We  regret  to  learn  that  Professor  Wkib 
has  been  obliged  temporarily  to  relinquish  his 
duties  at  West  Point,  and  visit  New  York  for 
the  benefit  of  medical  advice. 

— The  apartments  of  Jasper  F.  Ceopset, 
over  Putnam's  Art-Bureau,  form  one  of  the 
most  tasteful  artistic  nooks  in  the  city.  Hehas 
a  remai^ably  fine  landscape  on  the  easel,  £ir 
advanced  towards  completion. 

— One  of  HuKTiNOTOii's  best  portraits  is 
now  on  exhiUtion  at  the  Academy.  It  Is  a 
very  striking  three-quarter-length  likeness  of 
the  late  Admiral  Dupont,  rich  in  color,  manly 
and  natural  in  attitude,  and  highly  character^ 
istic  in  expression. 

— The  many  friends  of  Geo.  H.  Hall  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  bis  health  is  in  great 
measure  reestablished,  and  that  be  is  now 
again  at  work  hi  his  studio,  numbor  650 
Broadway,  (m  subjects  obtamed  during  his 
late  visit  to  Spain. 

—J.  F.  WsiB  is  at  work,  at  West  Point, 
on  a  new  Foundry  picture  for  Mr.  Parrot 

— An  excellent  likeness  of  Marshall  0. 
Roberts,  m  the  studio  of  Thomas  Lb  Clear, 
promises  to  be  one  of  that  artist's  moat  strik- 
ing and  effective  portraits. 

— ^The  fine  water-color  picture  by  Dablkt, 
representing  a  group  of  Italian  peasants  be- 
fore a  shrine,  was  sketched  by  that  artist 
from  an  actual  scene.  The  picture  is  now  in 
the  Watciwx>lor  Exhibition.  Tlie  artist's 
sketches  abroad,  designed  to  illustrate  his 
letters  from  Europe,  will  be  published  by 
Hurd  &  Houghton  m  the  spring. 

— ^WmTBEDOS  has  comfdeted  a  fine  Rocky- 
Mountam  picture.  The  sheet  of  water  that 
forms  a  prominent  object  in  the  oomposidon, 
is  painted  with  eminent  snocess. 

— The  graceful  and  clever  Ulustrations, 
drawn  recently  by  Eiuiinobr  for  IfarperU 
W^ekfy,  are  attracttng  much  attention,  and, 
with  his  beautifbl  illustrations  of  the  legend 
of  St  Gwendoline,  have  greatiy  enhanced  his 
rq>utation  as  an  accomplished  and  refined 
draughtwnan. 

— ^DuBAND,  whose  collection,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  pieces — ^the  careful  results 
of  his  summer  excursiona  among  the  woods 
and  waters  for  the  last  twenty  or.  thirty 
years — ^in  his  recent  sale,  found  eager  pur- 
chasers among  artists  and  old  frie/dds,  is 
about  to  make  his  future  readenoe  at  the 
old  homestead  in  New  Jersey,  ,(/^  miles 
from  Newark,  where  he  was  bon;^. 
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Putkam's  Maoazini  has  not  jet  added  its 
Toioe  to  the  general  oongratolationB  that  have 
poured  in  upon  Yale  College  for  her  good  for- 
tune m  haying  secured  **  The  Jarves  GoUeo- 
tion  of  Early  Italian  Pictures"  for  her  School 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  now  pretty  generally 
known  what  the  Jarres  Collection  is.  At 
least,  those  who  know  it,  and  ralue  it»  have 
done  all  that  they  oould  to  inform  the  pubHc 
as  to  its  meiits  and  its  value.  It  consists  of 
148  pictures  by  painters  whose  dates  oover  the 
period  fVom  a.  d.  1000  to  a.  n.  1600,  a 
space  of  six  centuries,  embracing  the  rise, 
progress,  and  decline  of  art  in  Italy.  These 
pictures  were  collected  by  our  countryman 
Mr.  James  Jackson  Jarres,  during  a  long  res- 
idence in  Italy,  and  were,  fbr  scTeral  years, 
open  to  die  public  in  Florence,  so  that  they 
were  subjected  to  the  severest  ordeal  possi- 
ble. Those  who  knew  most  about  the  sub- 
ject, both  connoisseurs  and  amateurs — those 
who  knew,  and  those  who  knew  and  loved, 
pictures,  alike  agreed  that  the  gallery  was  all 
it  pretended  to  be — a  collection  of  genuine 
works  of  the  masters  whose  names  they  bore ; 
not  their  greatest  nor  their  best,  but  having 
enough  of  their  essential  characteristics  to 
enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  merit 
Mr.  Jarves  long  entertained  the  hope  that 
these  pictures,  which  he  had  labored  so  long 
and  so  faithfully  to  gather  together,  might  be 
lodged  in  his  native  city,  Boston,  and,  failing 
that,  that  they  might  bdong  to  New  York ; 
but  though,  for  our  own  sakes,  we  are  sorry 
we  cannot  have  them  within  daily  reach,  we 
are  not  sure  but  they  are  in  the  best  possible 
place.  They  are  planted  now  where  every 
year  a  large  body  of  young  people  will  come 
into  contact  with  them,  and  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  study  them  in  the  happy  leisure 
of  coUege-life.  We  shall  be  much  disappobit- 
ed  if  the  influence  of  this  new  means  cf  cul- 
ture is  not,  before  many  years,  apparent  m 
tiie  works  of  our  younger  artists,  infusmg 
into  their  pictures  the  charm  of  color  and  the 
depth  of  expression  whidi  are  what  our 
American  pictures  most  stand  in  need  of. 


Taleiko,  the  other  evening,  witii  a  lively 
and  intelligent  young  army-officer,  stationed  at 
one  of  the  faroff  posts  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tdns,  about  Hfe  in  those  regions,  he  tdd  us 
one  thing  that,  while  it  startled  us,  had  a  seed 
of  comfort  for  us  in  the  future.    It  seems 


that,  hi  the  new  settlements  along  the  western 
slope  of  the  Booky  Mountidns,  a  house  rooted 
like  a  tree  in  the  soil,  and  growing  out  of  it 
into  a  solid  and  permanent  Ufe,  is  a  thing 
quite  unknown  t  AU  the  houses  thereabouts 
are  moveable,  made  of  wood  or  iron  in  slabs 
and  sections,  and  to  be  taken  down  or  set  up 
by  a  small  boy  with  a  screw-driver  in  half  an 
hour,  although  this  is  getting  thought  to  be 
too  long  a  tune.  These  houses  are  made  like 
the  Waltham  watches,  by  machinery,  and  with 
such  accuracy  that  any  portion  missing  can 
be  rqilaoed  by  return  mall,  on  the  reodpt  of 
an  application.  Thus,  if  a  chimney  smokes, 
as  even  diimneys  made  by  machinery  will, 
the  owner  merely  has  to  Uike  it  out,  pack  it 
neatly,  and  transmit  it  by  mail^  franked  if 
possible,  to  the  nearest  manufacturer,  who 
will  presently  return  it  smokbg  a  great  deal 
better  than  it  did  before.  So,  creaking  doors, 
rattling  windows,  shaky  floors,  and  leaky  gut- 
ters, are  all  to  be  remedied  by  this  easy  and 
ineflfectual  process.  But  the  principal  rec<»n- 
mendation  of  these  houses  seems  to  be  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  moved,  as  the 
climate,  the  soil,  or  other  necesutles  make  it 
deshrable.  A  man  finds  that  this  place  does 
not  agree  with  his  throat ;  very  wdl,  he  puts 
his  house  hi  his  trunk  and  goes  to  a  place 
where  he  can  keep  his  catarrh  in  better  tune. 
This  place  is  entirely  unsmted  to  the  culUva- 
tion  of  his  fiivorite  fhdt  the  onion ;  he  packs 
his  beefsteak  carefully  m  his  portmanteau, 
puts  his  domicile  in  the  box  of  his  buggy, 
and  sets  it  up  under  a  more  propitious  sky. 
Nothing  can  be  imaghied  better  suited  to  the 
wants  of  a  growing  and  unsettled  ooantry, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  popularity 
of  these  **  mansions,^*  the  American  syno- 
nym for  "houses."  As  an  illustration  of 
the  remarkable  results  that  may  be  looked 
for,  our  military  friend  assured  us  that  he 
passed  through — ^was  it  Platte  City  ?— going 
on  a  little  expedition  further  west,  and  found 
it  a  stately  metropolis,  with  all  the  outward 
splendor  of  an  old-established  dty.  Brown 
stone  fronts  abounded,  or  excellent  imitations 
of  them ;  there  was  a  mayor,  a  common  coun- 
cil, and  first  fiunilies.  On  his  return,  a  week 
later,  he  passed  over  the  same  spot,  but  air 
most  every  trace  of  the  great  city  had  disap- 
peared. Houses,  streets,  churches,  city  haUs, 
first  families  had  vanished,  and  all  that  was 
left  of  Platte  City  was  a  few  dozen  of  empty 
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tomato-cans    scattered    dismallj    orer   the 
parched  and  arid  soU. 


It  Is  high  tune,  we  think,  that  some  action 
were  taken  with  reference  to  the  indeoent 
prints  published  in  oertam  weekly  journals 
that  shall  be  namelees.  Theee  Journals  are 
sold  freely  at  the  stalls  along  with  the  re- 
spectable Harper* »  Weekly  and  l^fmk  Leeliej 
and  are  laid  in  all  our  laps  by  the  newsboys, 
aA  we  dash  out  of  New  York  by  a  dosen  rail- 
ways. In  this  way  our  wives  and  grown-up 
daughters,  and  the  litde  ones,  all  get  a  dianoe 
to  see  the  filthy  pictures  which  our  boys  haTe, 
all  the  week,  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
at  their  leisure,  as  they  walk  up  and  down 
Broadway;  every  stall  nuddng  a  miniature 
picture-gallery  of  itself  by  suspending  these 
obscenities  shamelessly  in  plain  view.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  pictures  in  these  weekly 
prints  were  so  badly  designed,  and  so  misera- 
bly engraved,  that  they  attracted  nobody,  but, 
within  a  few  weeks,  since  the  New  Yeai^  in- 
deed, they  have  developed  into  ftdl-btown  nui- 
sances. They  are  employing  the  best  men 
they  can  procure  to  draw  for  them  on  wood, 
and  some  of  the  best  engravers  we  have  are 
not  ashamed  to  lend  their  hands  to  spread  the 
foul  conta^on.  There  is  no  city  in  the  worid 
where  such  pictures  as  these  would  be  allowed 
to  hang  in  the  open  streets,  nor  even  to  be 
publicly  sold.  Not  even  hi  Paris  is  it  allowed, 
and  Paris  has  many  virtues,  but  squeamlah- 
ness  is  not  one  of  them.  In  London  there  Is 
an  active  and  strong  society — **The  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Grime** — that  has 
taken  cognizance  of  this  evil  as  manifested 
Acre,  and  effectually  suppressed  it  Why 
should  not  one  be  started  here  f  We  are  sure 
every  fiither  that  values  the  welfiure  of  his 
children  would  lend  such  a  society  a  helping 
hand. 

Thakkb  to  Favwi  Exmblb,  Ifarch  is  to  be 
shorn  of  half  his  terrors.  To  hear  tifat  she 
b  coming  to  read  to  us,  is  as  good,  to  say 
the  least,  as  to  know  that  the  Spring  is  on  its 
way.  She  comes  before  the  swallow  dares, 
and,  in  spite  of  time  and  trouble,  we  look  to 
see  her  take  the  winds  of  March  with  her  old 
beauty.  For,  Fanny  Kemble*s  charm  was 
always  more  in  her  spirit  than  In  her  face ; 
although,  when  she  was  young,  that,  too,  had 
an  almost  supreme  loveUness.  Those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  remember  her  in 
those  days,  love  to  recall  her.  Her  head  was 
noble  in  its  contours,  resembling  that  of  the 
young  Juno,  and,  with  her  innate  taste,  she 


never  added  any  ornament  to  the  daric  wreaths 
of  her  abundant  hair,  whidi  were  grace  and 
crown  enough.  Her  forehead  was  low  and 
broad,  and  her  large  dark  eyes,  well  set  un- 
der even  brows,  reflected  every  mood  and 
change  of  her  souL  A  wonderiUUy  mobile^ 
expressive  face;  a  sensitive  faislraiiieikt  tiwt 
responded,  in  large,  flowing  music,  to  the 
towsh  of  her  intelligence.  When  she  went 
upon  tfie  stage  at  seventeen,  her  figure  is  said 
to  have  been  like  a  bird  for  lightness,  and  like 
a  mountain-brook  for  graee  of  motion ;  wlien 
she  came  to  us  later,  and  read,  she  had  be- 
come very  stout;  but  who  that  heard  her, 
ever  thouglit  of  her  as  other  than  an  imper- 
sonation of  graee  and  m^estyf  Her  waik 
was  as  Ught  and  elastic  as  when  she  first  went 
upon  the  boards  as  Juliet,  and  carried  the 
world  by  a  storm.  Stout  she  undoiiably  was, 
and  yet  we  might  have  song  of  her — 

•< to  lightty  did  she  stir ; 

Tha  flover  she  touched  on,  dipped  and  rose. 
And  tamed  to  look  at  her  I  *' 

Fanny  Eemble— and  we  like  to  forget  that 
she  ever  had  another  name — made  the  impres- 
sion that  she  did,  by  her  superabounding  spir- 
itual life  and  energy.  She  presented  that 
rare  union,  a  wide  culture  and  a  wide  experi- 
ence, united  to  an  unquenchable  enthusiasm. 
Whatever  she  did,  she  did  with  the  utmost 
thoroughness,  and  carried  her  work  to  the 
highest  perfection  of  which  she  was  capable ; 
and  yet  she  seemed  to  do  it  without  labor  or 
fatigue.  We  are  not  to  think  of  her  as  an 
ordinary  actress,  or  as  a  mere  reader;  she 
hafl  been  a  great  actress,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
will  mftintAin  her  distinguished  reputation  of 
past  years  in  her  new  appearance  before  lh» 
public. 

Thi  dty  has  tried  an  expensive  experhneot 
in  building  the  Loew  Bridge,  but  the  publle, 
Ibr  whose  accommodotion  k  was  built,  seems 
determined  to  have  It  down.  When  it  Is  fool 
weather,  and  the  streets  ankle-deep  in  mud 
and  slush,  the  tide  of  opposition  ebbs,  and 
people  speak  well  of  the  bridge  that  cairies 
them  over ;  but,  no  sooner  does  it  dear  ofl^ 
than  every  body  declares  it  either  a  positive 
nuisance  or  a  useless  excresoence.  Ii^m  sn 
artistic  point  of  view,  it  certainly  is  a  mean, 
unimpressive  structure,  and,  practically,  it  Is 
too  high  and  too  narrow.  Its  hdght  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  women  and  old  people,  the 
class  for  whose  accommodation  chiefly  it 
was  built,  to  use  it ;  its  narrownees  ihakes 
crosdng  it,  whenever  the  bad  going  has 
tempted  a  crowd  to  try  it,  a  serious  loss  of 
time.    We  think,  too,  that  in  the  long  run 
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tiiese  crowds  must  breed  pickpookets,  for  the 
temptotions  are  numerova,  and  to  perBoiiB  of 
weak  moral  sentimenta  nmst  be  nearly  irre- 
nrtible.  In  going  np^iairs,  your  predecesaors' 
coat-podcets  present  an  afinring  prospect  for 
scTeral  mfarates;  they  really  seem' to  say, 
*«  Come,  pick  ns.*' 

A  MOirrR  ago  Mr.  Prbrb  Blot  was  inciting 
OS  an  to  cooperate  with  him  in  estaUSshing  a 
restaurant  where  we  coold  not  only  dine  well 
and  cheaply,  but  where  we  oould  also  order 
our  dinners  and  breakfksts,  and  hare  them 
sent  to  oar  houses,  thus  enabling  as  to  dis- 
pense, in  oar  homes,  with  those  persons  aboot 
whose  origin  the  old  proTerb  spealts  with 
sodi  energy  and  certainty.  Of  coarse,  we 
allude  to  the  cooks.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Blot 
does  not  mean  to  let  the  project  die  for  lack 
of  talkmg  and  writing  about  it.  The  first 
great  material  need  of  New  York  is  homes, 
built  expressly  for  the  accommodation  of 
sereral  families,  where  they  can  Uve  in  com- 
fort and  decency,  without  interfering  with 
one  another.  And  the  next  is,  restaurants 
where  gratlemen  and  ladies  can  go  and  get 
comfortable  meals,  well  serred,  for  a  reason- 
able price.  There  are  many  respects  in  which 
our  city  is  a  hundred  years  behind  the  op- 
portunities aflbrded  by  its  wealth  and  position. 
Too  many  of  our  social  arrangements  are 
more  barbarous  than  dyiliased. 


Friind  Slobois  has  paid  us  a  visit,  in  our 
office  on  Broadway.  As  the  country-folk  say, 
**  He  is  as  queer  as  Dick — as  queer  as  Dick's 
hatiMmd.** 

We  must  remind  our  readers  that  we  took 
the  liberty  of  publishing,  hi  the  first  number 
of  ^or  Magasine,  some  extracts  fiom  aprirate 
letterof  his:— 

"Ugh  1'*  said  Sloboie,  as  he  entered,  *<so 
you  haye  been  clapping  me  into  print  I  Did 
I  deserve  this,  Putnam,  at  your  hands? 
Never  mind.  No  apology.  What's  done's 
done.  And  now  tell  me,4tf  you  have  made  a 
Gontributor  of  me  in  q>ite  of  my  teeth,— I 
svppoee  Imay  ask  a  question,  as  being  one  of 
tiie  guild  f — How  oomes  it,  as  you  had  an  ar- 
ticle in  *the  first  number  of  your  first  aeries, — 
'  Have  we  a  Bourbon  among  us  ? ' — not  one 
of  your  contributors,  in  view  of  the  extraor- 
dinary enunciations  of  some  of  those  curious 
Itentlemen  down  South,  thought  of  a  compan- 
ion: Have  we  not  many  Bourbons  among  OS? 

«'Suik  the  shop,  dif  Oertahdy.  Hang 
the  shop.  Bat  you  look  out  of  aorta.  Buai- 
nesa  bad  ?    They  tell  me  all  business  is  bad. 


I  A<nw  none, so  / don't  care.  Blue  times?  I 
should  think  so.  There's  my  acquaintance 
(I  thank  Fortune  he  is  no  more  than  that), 
Poplum,  with  his  citified  country-seat  In 
the  hosiery  line,  hang  him" — ^here  Sloboie 
half-unconscioualy  stuck  out  one  leg,  di^lay- 
ing  a  great  coarse  stocking  d  blue  yam 
with  a  red  ribbing,  the  work,  no  doubt,  of 
the  sable  housekeeper— >"  has  got  his  hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar house  in  town,  and 
his  forty-thousand  dollars'  worth — worth /^^ 
(growled  Sloboie,  with  a  savage  glare) — "  of 
tasteless  upholstery,  and  was  going  on,  as  he 
said, '  to  do  the  tldng  up  neat  and  complete,' 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  lot  of  pictures,  and 
*'  some '  Hbrary.  I  am  told  he  has  suspended 
the  order  to  his  broker  for  the  art  and  lite- 
rature. I  expect  the  champagne  and  can- 
vas-backs will  go  next.  There's  an  awful 
example  of  economy  for  you ! " 

We  got  talking  about  the  fashions. 

Says  Sloboie :  *'  Isn't  it  odd  about  the  girls' 
heads?  I'll  tell  you.  There  is  a  young  lady, 
very  devout  and  all  thai— one  of  these  inter- 
mittent nuns— frequents  our  church, — but  she 
will  be  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion— cant 
go  to  heaven  on  any  accoont,  otherwise.  Her 
head  has  troubled  me  a  good  deal.  Last  win- 
ter she  had  an  affisdr  at  right  angles  to  the 
back  of  her  neck.  I  used  to  think — ^for  I 
couldn't  help  watching  it — supposing  that 
aflkir  wdgiied  half  a  pound  more,  where 
would  the  centre  of  gravity  be  ?  Last  sum- 
mer she  was  gotten  up  on  the  principle  of  a 
ninepin.  I  can't  draw,  but  of  course  you  have 
seen  the  pattern.  Then  a  littie  dish  she  had 
on  her  head,  in  flront  of  the  knob,  sloped  for- 
ward very  much  like  the  slanting  leg  of  a  fig- 
ure-of-four  trap,  and — ^I  know  it  was  out- 
ngeous,  but7>ne  can't  always  control  one's 
fimdes-^all  the  time  I  should  have  been  re- 
peating the  responses,  I  kept  saymg  to  myself, 

Efmppofe  It  ■honld  fUl  on  her  nofle  7 
Suppose  it  Mhoutd  &U  on  her  nose  7 
Buppoee  It  ■hoald/aO— on  her  nose  7 
Bnppose  it  should  fidl  on  her  no$e  ? 

I  am  ashamed  of  myself,  but  what  will  you 
have?  It  is  very  unpleasant  I  do  wish 
ladies  would  consider  the  confUshig  effect  of 
these  sudden  changes  on  the  minds  of  men. 
I  don't  think  it  should  be  allowed.  At  pres- 
ent her  bonnet  is  not  quite  so  alarming ;  but 
it  fails  in  esthetic  propriety:  it  does  not  pro- 
tect the  head." 

**  You  pubUshers,  magazine-men,  and  news- 
paper editors  are  queer  geniuses,"  says  Slo- 
boie— "so  faiconsequent  One  day  you  sign 
petitions  and  write  leaders  in  favor  of  an  inter- 
national copyright;  and,  the  next,  you  march 
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out  with  peDnon  flTiog  and  a  grand  flourish  of 
trumpets,  like  a  fendal  baron,  to  plunder  indis- 
criminately. How  is  this  ?  I  suppose  my  no- 
tions are  very  old-fashioned ;  but  it  seems  to 
me,  if  a  thingbe  wrong,  one  ought  not  to  do  iL** 

We  fell  upon  general  and  political  topics. 
Touching  the  bribery  question  so  much  dis- 
cussed of  late,  he  gave  his  views:  **The 
whole  complication  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
little-joker  business.  You  will  not  fiod  the 
pea  where  you,  with  your  own  eyes,  saw  the 
rascal  put  it.  (Do  you  know,*'  inteijected  he, 
**I  once  tried  that?)  And,  if  you  lift  up 
any  of  the  other  thimbles,  the  result  will  be 
the  same.  Some  people  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  no  pea.  That  is  not  so.  The  diffi- 
culty, it  appears,  is  to  fix  its  position.  As  to 
the  morality  of  Uie  little  game,  nobody  seems 
to  know  whether  either  party  is  guilty  of  any 
imprudence  (to  call  it  no  worse),  and,  if  so, 
which." 

**  What  a  funny  fellow  that  Juarez  is,''  says 
Sloboie;  **he  wants  me  to  lend  him  fifty 
cents  '* — then,  observing  our  look  of  surprise 
— "  Well,  you  know  he  wants  to  borrow  fif- 
teen millions  of  dollars,  or  any  little  matter 
of  that  sort,  from  us.  And  Tm  likely  to  go 
behind-hand  five  hundred  dollars  this  very 
year,  for  one.  Why  should  I  lend  hun  fifty 
cents  under  these  drcumstances  f  And 
there's  Seward  buying  wild  land.  I  could 
sdl  him  some.  Expand  ?  /  don't  want  to 
expand."  (This  with  a  whimsical  twinkle  of 
his  deep-blue  eyes,  for  Slob<»e,  though  not  a 
fat  man,  wdghs,  we  should  say,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  or  so,  bdng  on  a  large  scale 
every  way.)  '*And  there's  St  Thomas — 
who'll  insure  that  rickety  concern  ?  I  hope 
my  companies  won't  take  any  risk  on  it 
And  haven't  we  had  earthquakes  enough  in 
our  own  land?  Besides,  I'm  told  you  can't 
get  there,  except  by  sea.    Is  that  so  ?  " 

Of  the  rash,  indigested,  undignified  propo- 
sitions of  all  sorts,  some  of  them  not  even  ris- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  bad  jokes,  though  intend- 
ed for  such,  already  made  both  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House : 

**  What  poor  clowns,"  quoth  he  in  his  sen- 
tentious way,  **  be  these,  that,  when  the  coun- 
try is  on  its  beam-ends,  *  play  such  fantas- 
tic tricks ' — (no,  they  are  not  worth  the  fag- 
end  of  a  hackneyed  quotation  fix>m  Shakes- 
peare)— and  do  every  thing  that  is  possible 
for  men  to  do  to  bring  a  great  nation  into 
contempt  before  the  world.  I  should  like  to 
punch  some  of  them."  Here  Sloboie  ex- 
hibited a  muscular  and  knotty  fist  He  is  a 
bad  fellow  to  be  punched  by. 


Finally  we  became  involved  in  the  great 
money-question,  as  happens  to  every  body 
just  now. 

'*  About  our  finances  ?  Tell  you  what,  Put- 
nam, like  Sir  John  FalstafT,  Knight,  I  dislike 
'  this  paying  back.'  But  it  can't  be  squirmed 
out  ot  We  must  meet  our  obligations  at 
maturity  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  or  we 
must  take  to  the  more  expensive  meUiod  of 
repudiation.    I  go  for  the  cheaper  mode." 

He  got  to  the  consideration  of  money  in 
the  abstract : 

**  I  admit,"  said  he,  **that  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil  But  I  think  I  would  take  the 
risk  of  it" 

Over  his  rugged  features  we  thought  an  odd 
sort  of  humorous  smile  fiitted,  as  he  said 
these  words. 

"Tes,"  contmued  he,  ''I  think  I  would 
take  the  risk  of  a  million  a-year.  So  mudi 
could  be  done  with  it  Do  you  know  what  I 
would  do,  if  I  had  a  paltry  ten  thousand  " — 
(this  was  rather  good  in  Sloboie)—"  to  fling 
away  ?  I'd  give  a  New  Year's  dinner  to  every 
ragamuffin  in  town.  I  went  over  on  Christ- 
mas-day to  the  Five  Points  House  of  Indus- 
try. I  used  to  know  Pease,  who  started  the 
whole  business,  twenty  years  ago.  When  I 
saw  the  poor  little  devils  of  children  pegging 
away  at  a  turkey,  perhaps  for  the  first  tune  in 
the  lives  of  some  of  them,  my  heart  gave  a 
great  gulp,  and,  and  "—the  old  fellow  fiddled 
uneasily  at  the  throat-band  of  his  shirt— 
"Hang  it,  old  friend,  I  must  be  offi  Good 
bye."  And  he  went  out,  hurriedly,  after 
squeedng  our  fingers  pretty  much  into 
mummy. 

What  was  this  upon  our  hand  ?  It  was  a 
tear.  Sloboie  had  dropped  it  Did  we  not 
tell  you  that  he  was  a  queer  old  Dick  f  It 
was  warm  with  the  love  of  a  human  heart, 
and  more  eloquent  than  the  orations  of  many 
philantiiropists.  A  sympathetic  dewdrop  rose 
in  our  eyes,  and  we  saw  the  same  in  the 
young  lady  that  attends  to  our  oorrespond- 
eooe. 

What  do  you  think  we  did  ?  It  was  an 
odd  thing,  too.  We  took  a  pieoe  of  virgin 
blotting-paper,  we  soaked  up  that  tear,  we 
went  a  few  steps  down  the  street  to  an  apothe- 
cary's, and  we  purchased  a  tiny  vial  In  that 
we  deposited  the  damp  paper.  It  stands  now 
on  our  bed-room  numtel-pieoe.  We  look  at 
it,  the  first  thing  in  the  moniing.  If  we  are 
weary  and  disheartened,  the  sight  of  it  is  bet- 
ter to  us  than  mountains  of  gold ;  and,  when 
we  take  a  sniff  out  of  it  once  in  a  whUe,  the 
savor  of  it  surpasses  that  of  attar  of  ros^ 
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It  is  a  common  weakness  among  men 
to  speak  of  industrial  pnrsnits  as  being 
inoompatible  with  higher  aspirations 
and  poetical  yiews.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, Industry  is  Poetry  made  tangible ; 
for  her  one  great  purpose  is  to  giye 
value  to  what  seems  worthless,  to  en- 
dow the  lowest  forms  with  highest 
beauty,  and  to  ndse  the  humblest 
material  to  the  loftiest  rank  among  the 
thinga  of  the  earth.  If  it  is  the  aim 
of  Man  to  purify  his  earthy  being,  and 
make  it  fit  for  a  better  life ;  if  Nature 
continually  changes  death  into  life; 
then  Industry  also  is  ever  busy  at  the 
same  work,  and  her  motto,  too,  is 
"Excelsior  I" 

Nature  is  the  great  teacher.  In  her 
vast  realm,  surging,  seething,  and  ever 
restlessly  active,  nothing  is  lost  but  to 
be  found  again;  nothing  dies  but  to 
rise  to  new  Ufe.  We  speak  not  here 
of  common  miracles,  like  that  which 
changes  the  tiny  grain,  buried  in  its 
dark  grave,  into  a  lily,  surpassing 
Solomon  in  all  his  splendor.  But  even 
the  fleeting  breath  of  air  is  not  lost; 
for  the  noxious  gas  which  we  reject 
comes  down  to  the  earth  again  in  tiny 
raindrops,  and  brings  nourishment  to 
plants.  Not  a  flash  of  lightning  can 
pass  through  the  air,  but  it  must  do  its 


errand,  and  pioduce  ammoniac,  which 
the  waters  bring  do?m  to  fertilize  the 
land.  Not  a  flower  can  exhale  its  sweet 
perftmie  at  night  without  doing  good ; 
for  even  the  almost  invisible  atoms 
must  return  in  their  time,  and  become 
once  more  useful  to  the  source  fiom 
which  they  sprang.  Thus  alone  the 
eternal  harmony  of  Nature  can  be  pre- 
served; thus  alone  the  humblest  and 
smaUest  particle  in  the  great  economy 
can  have  its  share  in  the  activity  and 
mi^esty  of  the  universe.  The  tiny  seed 
that  escapes  our  vision  becomes  a  tree 
in  which  the  birds  of  heaven  find  a 
home ;  and  the  drop  of  water  that  sinks 
unnoticed  into  the  ocean,  partakes,  by  its 
union  with  the  vast  mass,  of  its  glory 
and  its  splendor.  Such  is  the  wise 
economy  of  Nature,  and  such  is  the 
aim  of  Industry. 

Nowhere  in  her  great  realm  does 
she  show  this  more  strikingly,  than 
when  she  takes  up  the  foul  and  tattered 
rags  that  are  disdainfully  thrown  aside 
by  the  poorest  among  us,  and  changes 
them  into  pure,  white  tablets,  on  which 
are  written  the  wisdom  of  Man  and  the 
truth  of  God. 

This,  is  the  paper  of  our  day;  but 
how  &r  it  is  from  the  material  which 
was  used  by  our  first  fiithers  for  the 
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poipose  of  thus  sending  thought  from 
land  to  land  and  from  generation  to 
generation  I  They  began  by  using  the 
earth  itself  as  the  great  tablet  on  which 
to  record  their  deeds ;  for,  with  them, 
durability  was  the  only  end  at  which 
they  aimed.  Thus  they  took  smooth 
mountain-sides,  lofty  riyer-banks,  and 
grand,  towenng  rocks  rising  from  a 
level  plain  in  lonely  majesty,  and  on 
these  they  wrote  their  mysteries  and 
their  achieyements.  The  traveller  on 
the  Ohio  can  still,  here  and  there,  see  on 
the  soft-stone  banks  of  the  old  riyer 
the  records  of  Indian  deeds,  which  the 
Redskin  of  our  day  deciphers  with 
•ase;  and  the  latest  explorer  of  the 
Australian  continent  recognizes  the 
same  childlike  picture-writing  on  the 
rocky  sides  of  its  steep  mountains. 
Gigantic  tablets  formed  by  the  smooth 
rock,  and  coyered  with  mystic  writings, 
abound  in  the  Sahara,  whereyer  the 
Tuarik  dwelt,  and  still  larger  inscrip- 
tions adorn  the  interior  of  yast  cayes. 

Then  antiquity  learnt  literally  "to 
giye  speech  to  rocks  and  metals.**  The 
laws  of  God  were  giyen  to  Moses  on 
tables  of  stone ;  and  Job  shows  us  the 
progress  made  in  rock-writing,  when 
letters  were  skilfully  engrayed  with 
iron  tools,  and  the  cayity  filled  with 
molten  lead;  for  he  says,  "Oh,  that 
my  words  were  grayen  with  an  iron 
pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  foreyerl" 
As  mountains  and  masses  of  rock  were 
not  always  conyeniently  situated  for 
their  purposes,  men  next  erected  moun- 
tains and  called  them  pyramids,  and 
raised  rocks  of  beauteous  shapes  as 
obelisks  near  to  their  great  thorough- 
fares, and  on  these  still  colossal  tablets 
they  inscribed  the  history  of  their 
kings  and  their  heroes.  Gradually 
they  learnt  to  content  themselyes  with 
stiU  smaller  masses ;  and  where  public 
monuments  and  priyate  tombstones, 
which  have  suryiyed  to  our  days,  were 
not  appropriate,  they  introduced  mar- 
ble tablets,  such  as  those  on  which  for 
ages,  both  at  Athens  .and  at  Rome,  all 
pujblic  acts  were  engraved.  Our  mu- 
seums still  abound  with  this  indestructi- 
ble paper  of  the  ancients,  varying  in 


importance  from  the  law  of  an  empire, 
which  even  now  controls  our  actions,  to 
the  pious  record  of  an  unknown  citizen. 
The  great  dangers  to  which  these  tab-  * 
lets  were  exposed  from  the  spirit  of 
wanton  destruction  among  men,  and 
the  slow  but  sure  effect  of  the  weath^, 
led  occasionally  to  the  substitution  of 
the  mere  day  of  the  earth.  Burnt  into 
bricks  and  pottery,  this  proved  almost 
indestructible;  and  it  is  well  known 
how  we  now  read  the  history  of  once 
powerful  races  on  the  bricks  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  the  contracts  for  building 
and  prices  for  labor  on  tiles  dug  out 
from  enormous  mounds,  and  the  priyate 
correspondence  of  Egyptians  living  be- 
fore Moses  on  potsherds  found  in  the 
mire  of  the  Nile. 

As  civilization  advanced  and  the 
skill  of  men  in  handicrafts  increased, 
the  rude  rock  was  abandoned,  and  the 
softer  metals  were  substituted.  Tablets 
made  of  this  material  were  more  easily 
trai^sported ;  portability  became  inmost 
as  important  now  as  durability;  and 
they  occupied  less  space  in  public 
archives  and  private  records.  Hence 
we  find  it  stated  that  the  laws  of  Crete 
were  in  oldest  times  already  engraved 
on  lm>nze ;  whilst  a  didactic  poem  by 
Hesiod,  called  "  Works  and  Days,**  and 
written  on  white  lead  tablets,  was  seen 
by  Pausanias,  although  the  letters  had 
become  illegible.  Pliny  also  speaks  of 
other  writings  of  great  public  impor- 
tance on  lead,  which  were  rolled  up  in 
the  shape  of  a  cylinder.  At  a  later 
period,  every  Athenian  had  his  "  bronze," 
as  every  citizen  with  us  has  his 
"  papers,"  and  hundreds  of  these  are  still 
in  existence.  In  Rome  also  a  like  cua- 
tom  prevailed ;  the  laws  of  the  Decem- 
virs, which  had  first  been  written  on 
wood,  were  subsequently  engrayed  on 
brass,  but,  unfortunately,  melted  when 
lightning  struck  the  capitoL  Public 
records  were  generally  etched  on  cop- 
per ;  and  a  speech  of  Claudius  thus  pre- 
served may  stiU  be  seen  Sn  the  city  of 
Lyons,  together  with  numerous  bronze 
tablets  containing  the  discharges  of 
brave  soldiers  at  the  expiration  of  their 
time  of  serv  ce  in  the  legion. 
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If  ood,  which  could  be  more  easily 
boi^fat,  cut,  and  transported,  ttam 
dther  stone  or  metal,  had  to  serve 
next  as  paper  to  our  fathers.  Metal, 
especially,  soon  went  out  of  use,  since 
its  high  price  put  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  aU  but  the  opulent,  and  ftimished  a 
strong  temptation  to  thieves;  whilst 
rast  attacked  it  upon  exposure  to  the 
weather.  Horace,  theiefore,  speaks  al* 
ready  of  "  laws  being  cut  in  wood,"  and 
larger  or  smaller  tablets — the  diminu- 
tive form  of  tsba,  a  shingle — soon  came 
into  general  use.  Where  regular  wood- 
en boards  were  employed,  they  were 
eaUed  ttAecUt,  from  which  we  obtain 
our  Schedule ;  and  as  already,  in  the 
days  of  Theodosius,  one  or  the  other 
was  painted  white,  it  became  known 
as  aBmm—ti  name  which  has  of  late 
become  once  more  universal  among  us 
in  connection  with  the  triumphs  of 
photographic  art  Nor  were  the  Greeks 
ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  wood: 
the  laws  of  Solon,  we  are  told,  were 
written  on  cedar  or  cypress  wood ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  tablets  were  so 
arranged  that  they  turned  around  a 
common  axis,  like  the  leaves  of  a  mod- 
em book.  They  were  soon  much  im- 
proved by  being  covered  with  wax—a 
material  chosen  because  it  was  looked 
upon  as  imperishable,  and  employed, 
on  that  account,  at  first  only  for  testa- 
ments ;  afterwards  its  use  became  gen- 
eral. The  Romans  used  a  material 
called  tmniumj  for  the  purpose  of  wri- 
ting on  tablets  so  prepared,  which  has 
l^ven  us  our  Miniatures;  whilst  they 
marked  mistakes  on  the  margin,  and 
adorned  titles  and  sn^rscriptions  with 
rubrurn^  a  red-colored  wax,  trom  which 
comes  our  Rubric.  The  same  material 
eer?ed  as  paper  in  the  high  North.  In 
Iceland,  where  learning  was  at  home 
when  all  the  world  lay  in  darkness,  and 
where  humbto  peasants  spoke  better 
Latin  than  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  the  walls  of  wooden  houses 
were  covered  with  runes;  and  Olof, 
the  Saga  says,  wrote  his  own  history, 
and  that  of  olden  times,  on  the  beams 
and  spars  of  his  house,  on  his  chair, 
and  the  very  bed  in  which  he  slept. 


Bone,  it  seems,  was  but  rarely  em- 
ployed for  such  purposes.  Still,  we 
have  the  fkmons  M^hantine  Books  of 
the  Romans,  which  were  so  called  not 
from  their  size,  as  with  modem  volumes, 
but  from  the  fiict  that  the  edicts  of  the 
senate,  which  they  contained,  were 
written  on  ivory  with  a  black  color. 
Nor  must  we  overlook,  in  this  con- 
nection, the  familiar  horn-book  of  our 
English  fathers,  and  of  Germany,  of 
which  Chaucer  gives  us  a  description  in 
the  lines : 

**  His  fellow  had  a  ntafliD  tippod  with  home, 
A  paire  of  tables  all  of  ireriOi 
And  a  poiotoU  poliab«d  fetoTi^ia, 
And  wrote  alwaies  the  aames  as  he  stood 
Of  all  folke  that  gave  him  any  goods." 

The  far  Bast  claims  the  merit—such 
as  it  is—of  having  introduced  the  use 
of  leaves  instead  of  paper.  At  first 
they  were  written  on  when  cut  fresh, 
and  whilst  still  pulpy  and  soft;  after- 
wards they  were  dried  and  preserved. 
Books  of  this  kind  are  found  in  all 
collections,  and  even  copies  of  the  Bible 
written  on  palm-leaves  are  scattered 
over  Europe,  and  not  wanting  in  our 
land.  Missionaries  especially  meet  with 
them  in  the  distant  East,  and  are  fond 
of  sending  curiotis  specimens  home. 
They  are  still  largely  in  use,  not  only 
among  nations  unacquainted  with  pa- 
per, but  also  among  the  highly  civilized 
followers  of  Buddha,  because  their 
religion  forbids  the  use  of  animal  sub- 
stances for  such  purposes,  and  hence 
parchment  is  out  of  the  question.  These 
quaint  leaves  are  not  unfrequently  high- 
ly polished,  and  with  their  long  lines 
of  picturesque  writing,  interspersed 
with  much  gilding  and  pretty  paint- 
ing, they  equal  the  handsomest  of  our 
gift-books. 

From  the  leaves— which  gave  us  the 
name  of  Folio— to  the  bark  of  trees 
there  was  but  a  step,  and  yet  this  step 
comprises  all  the  progress  we  have 
made  up  to  this  day;  for  we  are  yet 
busy  with  the  question  how  paper  may 
be  made,  not  from  costly  linen  and 
cotton,  but  from  cheap  wood.  The 
use  of  the  bark  was,  no  doubt,  at  first 
suggested  by  the  fondness  of  lovers,  so 
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prettily  snng  by  YlrgU  already,  to  leaye 
beloyed  names  on  the  patient  bark  of 
beeches,  and  to  unite  there,  with  akilfal 
knife,  the  hearts  that  the  world  kept 
cmelly  apart  It  was  easy  enough,  next, 
to  strip  the  bark  from  the  tree  and  use 
it  as  paper.  Of  the  antiquity  of  this 
costom  there  is  abundant  proof  in  both 
hemispheres.  Europe  boasts  of  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Gospel  of  Bt.  John,  of 
hoary  antiquity,  written  on  birch-baric ; 
and  Mexico  possesses  hieroglyphic  wri- 
tings, also  on  bark,  of  fabulous  age. 
The  Greek  InbU&ny  frt>m  which  our 
Bible,  the  Latin  Wter,  which  gare  us 
Library,  and  the  English  hooJe^  from  the 
Saxon  word  for  Beech,  are  fidr  evidences 
of  the  strong  hold  which  this  material 
has  obtained  on  the  mind  of  man. 

Still,  it  did  not  prove  a  very  valuable 
substitute  for  the  papor  of  our  day 
until  a  variety  was  discovered,  which 
answered  all  the  purposes  required  for 
its  usefrilness.  What  the  world  wanted 
for  paper  was  a  thin,  light  sheet,  that 
should  be  strong  enough  to  receive  and 
to  preserve  the  writing  put  on  it  by 
means  of  an  instrument  which  would 
leave  some  color  on  it,  so  that  the  writ- 
ten page  might  easily  pass  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  from  land  to  land. 
Metal  and  stone  were  too  heavy,  tablets 
and  leaves  too  clumsy,  for  the  purpose. 
For,  in  the  meantime,  nations  had  inter- 
mingled with  nations,  and  a  desire  had 
sprung  up  among  them  to  send  messages 
to  and  fro,  to  exchange  thought  for 
thought,  and  to  leave  ampler  records  to 
posterity.  Such  a  sheet  was  fortunately 
devised  by  the  ingenious  Egyptians,  to 
whom  Providence  had  granted  a  plant 
of  marvellous  powers.  This  was  the 
strange  reed,  of  which  already  the  most 
ancient  of  all  poets  asks  wonderingly : 
"  Can  th6  rush  grow  up  without  mire  ?  " 
In  the  mud  and  mire  left  behind  by  the 
fertilicng  waters  of  the  Nile,  there 
sprang  up  every  year  the  beautiful 
triangular  reed,  which,  now  unknown  in 
Egypt,  in  old  times  covered  with  its 
dense  growth  every  part  of  the  regions 
inundated  by  the  great  river,  and  con- 
Btitnted  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
country. 


Far  more  characteristic  of  tiie  land 
than  the  sacred  lotus,  the  papyrus  sup- 
plied countless  wants  of  the  industrious 
people.  When  they  pulled  up  the  byblos 
— fjpT  so  Herodotus  called  it— they  ate 
the  roots,  either  chewing  them  raw  for 
the  sweet  juice  they  contained,  or  pre- 
paring them  cunningly  for  the  table. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  use  made  of  the 
roots ;  for  they  served,  when  dried,  for 
the  making  of  various  utensils,  and,  if 
unfit  for  them,  they  became  uselhl  as 
firewood.  The  stalks  were  used  to 
fruhion  and  weave  light  boats— mom- 
times  mere  baskets,  such  as  the  ''ark  of 
bulrushes  in  the  flags  by  the  river's 
brink,"  in  which  Moses  was  fomid  by 
Pharaoh^s  dau^ter;  at  other  times 
light,  graceful  boats,  fit  only  for  one 
person,  and  so  light  that,  where  the 
water  was  shallow,  they  could  with  eaae 
be  canned  on  the  shoulder.  It  was  in 
such  a  paper-boat  that.  Isis  searched 
throughout  the  morasses  for  the  muti- 
lated body  of  her  beloved  Osiris ;  and 
it  is  of  such  frail  barks  that  Isaiah 
thought,  when  he  spoke  of  the  sending 
of  ''  ambassadors  by  sea,  even  in  vessels 
of  bulrushes  upon  the  waters."  The 
bark  furnished  material  for  sails,  xopeB» 
and  ipattings ;  the  cunning  artificers  of 
the  land  even  manufactured  it  into 
richly  dyed  stufb  for  clothing  and 
warm  blankets.  The  pretty  bunch  of 
flowers  at  the  top,  which  waves  grace- 
fully in  the  breeze,  and  nods  and  beck- 
ons like  a  Will-o'-the-wisp  with  the 
gentie  heaving  of  the  invisible  waters 
beneath,  was,  as  Pliny  says,  good  only 
to  form  crowns  and  garlands  for  the 
statues  of  gods.  Even  after  its  death 
and  partial  decay  the  precious  plant 
was  still  of  some  value ;  for  the  ashes 
of  coarse  paper  made  from  jM^yrus  were 
swallowed  with  a  draught  of  wine  to 
promote  sleep,  and  the  dead  leaves  of 
the  plant  were  strewn  over  the  bier  of 
the  dead,  before  it  was  laid  on  the 
fhneral  pile,  to  make  the  body  bora 
more  rapidly  by  the  aid  of  the  highly 
combustible  nature  of  this  materiaL 
It  is  to  this  funereal  use  of  papyrus  that 
Martial  refers,  when,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart  at  being  dis^pcmited  in  a 
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legacy  wMch  he  confidently  expected, 
he  sings: 

**  TTpon  the  pile  is  light  papynu  oast ; 
The  ireepinir  wife  buys  soente  of  holy  smell ; 
Comb,  washes,  pit  are  ready,  when  at  last 
Noma  inakee  me  his  heir,  and  then— gets  wtll.'^ 

How  paper  was  made  of  papyros,  is 
not  quite  so  well  known  as  we  might 
expect  from  its  extensive  use,  and  from 
the  freqnent  references  made  to  it  in 
ancient  writers.  Pliny  professes  to  giye 
an  account  of  the  method;  but  it  is 
yery  obscure,  and  presents  some  diffi- 
culties which  the  most  learned  of  com- 
mentators have  nerer  yet  fully  solyed. 
The  process  was  probably  the  follow- 
ing :  the  layers  of  skin  found  beneath 
the  bark  of  the  reed  were  first  detached 
firom  each  other  in  strips  by  the  use  of 
a  shari^  instrument.  These  skins  became 
finer  as  they  approached  the  centre,  and 
hence  they  were  careftQly  assorted,  as 
upon  this  choice  depended  the  quality 
of  the  paper  to,  be  made.  The  strips 
were  then  laid  lengthwise  on  a  table, 
and  wetted  with  the  water  of  the  Nile. 
Then  they  were  woven  together  cross- 
wise, being  still  moistened  with  the 
same  liquid,  which  answered,  it  was 
asserted,  the  double  purpose  of  bleach- 
ing and  of  cementing.  The  op^tion 
of  pressing  followed,  'when  the  uneven 
places  were  smoothed  down  with  a 
tooth  or  a  shell,  and  thus  were  pro- 
duced the  supple,  light,  and  almost 
white  sheets  on  which  the  Egyptians 
wrote  with  a  piece  of  reed  cut  for  the 
purpose,  dipped  into  ink  as  easily,  and 
tracing  as  delicate  letters  as  in  our  own 
day  the  gold  pen  on  the  best  of  linen 
paper. 

In  Italy,  where  this  wonderftil  water 
of  the  NUe,  with  its  bleaching  and  siz- 
ing power,  could  not  be  obtained,  a 
X)aste  made  of  fine  meal  and  vinegar,  or 
of  a  crumb  of  bread  softened  in  boiling 
water,  was  used  instead,  and  the  paper, 
when  the  pieces  had  been  glued  toge^er, 
beaten  out  with  a  hammer.  Manuscripts 
by  Augustus  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil, 
written  upon  paper  thus  manufactured, 
were  seen  and  described  by  pliny. 

The  Egyptian  paper  made  of  the  in- 
ner skin,  was  at  first  exclusively  used 


for  sacerdotal  purposes;  that  made 
from  coarser  strips,  for  parcels  and  the 
like.  Specimens  of  this  material,  dating 
as  far  back  as  the  times  of  Moses,  are 
already  of  excellent  quality,  and,  thanks 
ta  the  fS&vorable  climate  of  Egypt,  have 
lost  almost  nothing  of  their  original 
freshness  and  solidity.  The  only  change, 
in  &ct,  is  in  color,  as  they  have  become 
slightly  brownish.  Long  strips  of  such 
papers,  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
pictures,  are  found  in  most  museums, 
and  present  to  the  careful  observer  an 
interesting  diversity  of  tissue,  color,  and 
fineness,  in  no  ways  inferior  to  the  dif- 
ference in  our  varieties  of  paper.  Soon, 
it  appeiurs,  there  arose  great  competition 
among  the  Egyptians  themselves,  as  the 
demand  for  the  valuable  material  in- 
creased at  home  and  abroad.  First, 
Greece  and  Italy  demanded  their  sup- 
ply, and  then  all  the  markets  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia  had  to  be  provided 
for  firom  Egypt,  so  that  it  required  no 
small  ingenuity  to  fill  all  orders.  For- 
eigners also  entered  the  lists,  and  his- 
tory records  that  a  clever  Athenian, 
who  had  invented  a  new  and  superior 
process  of  paper-making,  received  a 
public  reward  from  his  fellow-citizens 
in  a  statue  erected  in  the  city,  precisely 
as,  centuries  afterwards,  paper- makers 
were  ennobled  in  France  by  their  pro- 
fession. 

At  first  the  Egyptians,  true  to  their 
national  iostincts,  endeavored  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  papjrrus- 
paper,  and  reftised  to  sell  it  to  Romans 
until  it  was  written  on.  The  latter, 
however,  went  to  work  and  discovered 
a  way  of  washing  out  the  writing, 
which,  moreover,  made  the  paper  better 
than  it  had  been  before.  This  they  call- 
ed, after  the  Emperor  Augustus,  Augus- 
tus-paper, and— ungallant  wretches  that 
they  were — the  second  quality  after  Ms 
wife,  Livian-paper ;  while  the  once  fii- 
mous  hieratic  paper  of  the  Egyptians 
sank  down  to  the  third  rank.  These  two 
kinds  of  Imperial  paper,  as  they  were 
called  by  the  people  at  large,  were  in 
their  turn  eclipsed  by  another  variety, 
the  Fannian,  which  took  its  name  firom 
a  grammarian,  who  founded  a  pi^Mr- 
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manufactory  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Clandins.  This  new  paper 
obviated  tbe  two  great  objections  that 
had  been  made  against  its  predecessors : 
that  they  were  of  unpleasant  transpar- 
ency, and  unable  to  bear  a  strong  pres- 
sure. The  whiteness  remained,  how- 
ever, the  characteristic  feature  of  all 
Roman  paper,  which  became,  therefore, 
everywhere  known  as  Charta  Blanea^ 
fix)m  which  words  we  derive  our 
Blank,  and  the  French  their  earte 
lianche. 

The  use  of  papyrus  for  paper  became 
soon  universal  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  The  Government  employed  it, 
as  we  know  from  still  existing  manu- 
scripts, for  all  its  immediate  purposes, 
whilst  the  people  at  large  used  it  for 
public  documents  and  private  letters. 
Of  the  lattar  especiaUy  numerous  speci- 
mens are  to  be  found  in  all  libraries, 
from  the  confidential  note-writers  in 
very  bad  Greek  to  the  kitchen-account 
of  a  good  manager,  jotted  down,  as  now- 
adays, without  the  slightest  regard  to 
orthography.  In  Egypt,  the  good  citi- 
zen was  followed  into  the  grave  by  his 
papyrus ;  for  it  was  long  the  custom  of 
the  i)eople  to  put  into  the  coffin  of  a 
dead  man  his  accounts  and  receipts, 
together  with  a  certificate  of  his  con- 
duct in  life,  since  he  could  not  obtain 
the  honor  of  replacing  brains  and  bow- 
els by  a  parcel  of  spices  until  he  had 
been  judged  by  a  High  Court,  and  the 
sentence  was  duly  recorded.  Papyrus 
ftimished  neat,  good-sited  books,  con- 
sisting of  many  leaves,  which  were  either 
stitched  together  as  modem  books  are, 
or,  more  ft-equently,  rolled  up,  and  then 
called  vohmina.  These  volumes  were 
stowed  away  in  libraries,  very  much  as 
the  rolls  of  wall-paper  are  placed  on 
the  shelves  of  our  merchants.  When 
the  subject  permitted  it,  these  books 
were  iUustrated,  and  filled  with  pictures 
and  portraits ;  whilst  works  on  science 
had  their  drawings  and  geometrical  or 
astronomical  illustrations.  Nor  was  the 
custom  of  placarding  the  street-comers 
unknown  to  the  ancients ;  and  sheets  of 
papyrus  are  in  our  possession,  on  which 
a  reward  is  offered  for  mnaway  slaves. 


Papyrus  even  enabled  the  Boman 
Govemment  to  publish  an  official  jour- 
nal. From  the  last  years  of  the  Repub- 
lic throu^  the  whole  time  of  the  west- 
em  Roman  Empire,  there  existed  in 
Rome  a  regular  bureau  of  publication, 
from  which  all  the  important  news  was 
given  out  daily  in  a  largeniized  paper. 
This  paper,  it  is  supposed,  was  prodimd 
in  the  follolring  manner:  in  a  large 
haU  several  hundred  copyists  were  as- 
sembled, papyrus  and  style  in  hand; 
an  official  of  the  govemment  entered, 
and  read  aloud  the  article  to  be  insert^ 
ed ;  and  thus,  in  a  few  hours,  fi-ve  or  six 
hundred  copies  cotild  be  taken,  which 
were  at  once  despatdied  by  couriers  to 
the  most  remote  provinces  of  the  Em- 
pire. This  govemment  organ  continued 
for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  and  con- 
tained much  of  the  material  which  Ro- 
man writers  have  subsequently  incor- 
porated in  their  accounts  of  the  decline 
of  the  Republic,  the  changing  fortunes 
of  the  monarchy,  and  the  public  and 
private  life  of  the  Oeesars.  Stenography 
was  well  known  already,  and  thus  the 
paper  was  filled  not  only  with  discus- 
sions on  matters  of  politics,  science,  and 
literature,  but  also  with  faithful  reports 
of  speeches  delivered  in  the  senate  or 
the  tribunals. 

When  thepapyms  had  served  its  end, 
when  it  had  been  washed  and  rewashed, 
it  fell  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  drug- 
gist or  the  greengrocer,  escaping  the 
proverbial  trankmaker  only  b^use  he 
was  not  known  yet  to  hardy  Romans. 

In  view  of  the  large  demands  which 
were  thus  made  upon  the  yearly  crops 
of  the  precious  reed,  we  need  not  won- 
der that  it  soon  became  both  costly  and 
rare.  Its  price  was,  even  in  ordinary 
years,  much  higher  than  we  would  im- 
agine. This  we  know  from  authentic 
accounts  of  those  days  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  Thus  we  find,  in  a  record 
of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  building 
of  a  temple  in  Athens,  four  hundred 
and  seven  years  before  Christ,  among 
other  interesting  items,  the  price  of  the 
paper  stated,  on  which  the  contractor 
noted  down  the  account  of  the  work 
done  every  thirty  days.    It  appears  that 
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he  pud  for  it  about  a  dollar— the  price 
of  a  ream  of  middHiig  paper  in  France 
— ^which,  compared  with  the  cost  of  a 
wooden  tablet  lor  writing,  mentioned 
in  the  lame  lift,  shows  much  greater 
che^mesB,  and  explains  why  the  latter 
were  prefeired  l^  the  common  people 
to  the  eKpeasye  -papjiUA,  Besides  the 
laige  oonsamption,  the  preoazionsness 
of  the  crops  and  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tiim  contributed  ^Iso  to  the  high  price. 
The  yalley  of  the  Kile,  blessed  as  it  is 
abore  all  valleys  on  earth,  does  after  all 
not  produce  equally  every  year,  and  all 
e£Ebrts  of  the  ingenious  Egyptians  were 
unable  to  make  up  for  short  crops. 
Thus  papyrus  was  occasionally  dear 
even  at  home,  and  the  poor  then  wrote 
on  broken  pieces  of  pottery.  One  such 
fragment,  in  the  Museum  at  Paris,  con- 
tains a  ^ort  note,  in  which  the  writer 
informs  his  Mend  that  he  has  recovered 
firom  a  sHgfat  sickness^utterly  uncon- 
scious, certainly,  that  his  odd  stray  note, 
scratched  on  a  potsherd,  would  be  read 
two  tiiousand  years  later  by  curious 
savanU  irom  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
was  worse,  however,  abroad;  for  the 
storms  prevailing  in  the  Mediteiranean 
at  certam  seasons  cit&n.  destroyed  whole 
cargoes  of  the  costly  material,  with 
which  Greece  or  Italy  were  to  be  sup- 
I^ied.  Hence  we  find  that  even  the  rich 
laid  in  their  stores  with  economy  and 
used  them  with  great  caution.  Cicero, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  Mend  Atti- 
ous,  offsis  him  a  sum  of  money  to  buy 
paper,  rather  than  discontinue  his  oor- 
respond^M^e,  and  attributes  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  own  sheet  to  the  scarcity  of 
materiaL  The  offer  and  the  excuse  are 
both,  of  course,  made  in  jest  only ;  but 
the  jest  was  assuredly  not  without  some 
foundation.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  ^bo- 
nus, towards  the  time  of  the  Saviour's 
death,  Rome  was  suffering  of  a  veritable 
paper-fieunine.  Its  five  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement ;  tumultuous  ci;owds  gather- 
ed around  the  stores  where  papyrus  was 
8old,  and  the  scarcity  produced  such  a 
disturbance  in  all  the  rdations  of  life, 
that  the  senate  had  to  interfere.    Com- 


missioners were  appointed,  who,  out  of 
the  small  stock  on  hand,  allotted  to 
each  dtisen  a  certain  ration  of  the 
article  in  proportion  to  his  necessities. 
On  this  occasion,  it  was  ascertained,  the 
difllculty  was  due  to  the  cupidity  of 
Egyptian  growers,  who  had  reared  the 
plant  scantily  in  order  to  increase  the 
price— just  as  the  Butch,  until  recently, 
destroyed  part  of  the  spice-crop  for  the 
same  purpose— thus,  as  Strabo  says, "  in- 
creasing their  own  prc^t  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  common  weal.*?  Neverthe- 
less, paper  was  taxed  by  the  Roman 
Government ;  and  it  k  narrated,  as  a 
matter  of  great  praise,  that  the  first 
Gothic  king  of  Italy,  Theodoric,  greatly 
lightened  the  oppressive  burden. 

It  is  strange  that  papyrus  has  alto- 
gether disappeared  ih>m  Egypt,  and 
that  the  beautiftd  plant,  once  abundant 
all  over  Egypt,  in  Syria,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  in  the  stag- 
nant waters  near  Syracuse,  which  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  enriched 
the  land  of  the  Nile  and  supplied  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  world  with  paper, 
is  hardly  known  in  our  day.  The  prob- 
ability is,  that  it  was  itself  not  a  native 
of  Egypt,  but  had  its  true  home  farther 
south,  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  at  all 
events,  it  was  a  monopoly  in  Egypt,  as 
tobacco  is  now  in  France.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  it  was  early  carried  to  Palestine, 
where  he  saw  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan ;  and  there  only,  strangely  enough, 
it  has  been  preserved  in  all  its  vigor 
and  beauty.  Mr.  Tristram  discovered  it 
quite  recently,  first  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  GkUlbe,  where  a  single  luxu- 
riant plant,  fifteen  fe^  high,  greeted 
him ;  then  he  met  witii  large  quantities 
in  the  almost  inaccessible  morasses  of 
Huleh.  Even  the  old  name  has  there 
been  preserved,  for  the  Arabs  call  it 
habir.  What  is  generally  seen  in  bo- 
tanical gardens  and  private  collections 
has  since  been  ascertained  to  be  a  Syr- 
i|m  variety  only,  and  not  the  genuine 
papyrus  of  ancient  Egypt.  Not- even 
the  Jarddn  de%  Plantes  hitui  a  specimen 
of  the  latter ;  only  the  truly  magnificent 
gardens  at  Passy ,  where  the  municipality 
of  Paris  raises  and  acclimates,  at  fabu- 
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Ions  expense,  the  beantlftil  trees,  shnibe, 
and  flowers  with  which  the  city  is 
adorned,  can  boast  of  a  few  tufts  of  the 
true  reed. 

If  the  plant  has  disappeared,  the  pa- 
per has  soryiyed  from  a  time  which  is 
literally  lost  in  fiurthest  antiqnity.  For 
tile  oldest  reference  to  sadi  paper  goes 
back  to  one  of  the  reiy  earliest  of  Roman 
writers,  of  whose  works  only  a  few  frag- 
ments are  now  in  existence,  but  whom 
Pliny  has  fortnnately  quoted.  Accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  a  scribe,  while  dig- 
ging np  a  field  of  his  on  the  Janicnlom, 
in  the  year  182  before  Christ,  found 
there  a  coflin  which  was  believed  to  be 
tliat  of  King  Knma,  who  had  reigned 
more  than  five  hundred  years  *  before. 
In  this  coflin  he  disooyered  some  books 
made  of  papyrus,  and  containing  thb 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras.  They  were 
bnmt  by  order  of  the  Roman  authmties, 
for  the  curious  reason  that  they  contain- 
ed philosophy  1  There  exists,  however, 
another  version  of  the  story  by  Varro, 
quoted  in  the  works  of  St  Augustine, 
according  to  which  the  senate  ordered 
the  writings  to  be  burnt  because  they 
contained  the  causes  of  the  religious  in- 
stitutions founded  by  Numa,  which  were 
so  trivial  that  they  feared  i^ey  might ' 
bring  the  nationid  religion  into  con- 
tempt. Besides,  they  obeyed  the  wiU 
of  the  king,  who  had  ordered  them  to 
be  destroyed. 

If  we  do  not  have  these,  we  have 
other  manuscripts  on  papyrus  which  are,  • 
in  all  conscience,  old  enough  to  excite 
both  curiosity  and  reverence.  Papers 
dating  back  at  least  three  thousand 
years  are  to  be  met  with,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  among  them  is  a  fragment  of  the 
''Iliad,''  beautifbUy  written  in  capitals, 
and  belonging  probably  to  the  times  of 
the  Ptolemies,  whidi  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  a  Frenchman  travelling 
for  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  an  island  of  tJie 
Upper  Nile.  Others  were  found  in  the 
twhes  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum; 
showing  that  the  tender  skin  from  the 
inside  of  a  frail  reed  could  by  Provi- 
dence be  as  well  preservedas  the  gigan- 
tic masses  of  Egyptian  monuments. 
Nuiiierous  rolls  are,  of  course,  daily  dag 


up  from  amid  the  ruins  of  the  a^^ifMr; 
but  they  are  rarely  of  value,  eqpecia^rJy 
since  the  cupidity  of  the  Fellahs  has  i 
led  tiiem  to  tear  the  manuscripts  doym 
in  the  ndddle  of  the  pages,  anxious  to    n^ 
sell  to  one  traveller  the  beginning  of  the 
lines  and  the  end  to  anottier.     StiU, 
what  fodiags  must  arise  in  the  mind  of 
every  thinking  man,  as  be  holds  in  his 
hand  the  mutilated  remnant  of  a  paper 
four  thousand  years  oldl     There  is  a 
manuscript  in  existence  filled  with  prov- 
erbs and  maxims  on  moral  and  sodal 
subjects,  and  we  cam  there  actually  see, 
touch,  and   decipher  now  what  was 
written  for  the  grandson  of  him  who 
had  defied  Qod  through  Moses,  and 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  1 

Owing  to  the  causes  already  mention- 
ed, papyrus  became  continually  scarcer ; 
and  in  the  days  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  wlwn  the  Ptolemies  who 
reigned  over  Egypt  founded  the  fiunous 
Alexandrian  Hlmuy,  th^  prohibited  the 
exportation  altogetiier,  hoping  thus  to 
keep  all  the  learning  of  the  world  to 
themselves.  Fortunately  for  mankind, 
a  King  of  Pogamus,  who  loved  books 
as  well  as  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  either 
invented  or  caused  to  be  manuJBftctnred 
a  kind  of  material,  which  has  survived 
the  use  of  papyrus,  and  has  been  the 
chief  means  of  bringing  down  to  us  the 
treasures  of  ancient  literature.  This 
was  called  P&rgameM  paper,  after  the 
country  where  it  first  came  into  use,  and 
hence  our  Pardiment.  The  material 
was  not  new — fiar  from  it ;  for  the  use 
of  skins  for  purposesx>f  writing  is  ex- 
tremely old.  The  <'Iliad"  and  tiie 
^  Odyssey  "  are  said  by  ancient  writers 
to  have  been  first  written  on  tiie  akina 
of  serpents ;  the  lonians,  coiainly,  used 
the  skins  of  goats  and  she^,  fhmi  whifih 
merely  the  hair  had  been  scraped  off^ 
for  writing  purposes,  if  we  believe  He- 
rodotus, who  wrote  long  before  the  Ptol- 
emies;  and  that  the  Jews  had  books 
writtra  on  skin,  appears  from  tlie  fiMt 
tiiat  the  High-Priest  Bleasar  sent  to 
Ptolemy  Philaddphus  a  superb  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch  written  on  this  matedaL 
Parchment,  therefore,  was  only  an  im- 
proved form,  but  involved  such  progross 
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thafc  the  good  King  of  Pergamus  de- 
flerred  not  the  less  the  title  of  Bumeaes, 
or  the  Beneyolent,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  grateftd  countrymen 
for  his  inyention  of  a  new  paper. 

After  the  inrasum  and  occupation  of 
Bgypt  by  Mohammedan  races,  inimical 
to  written  records  and  books  of  every 
kind,  the  c\iltiTation  of  the  predoua 
leed  ceased  altogetiier,  and  towards  the 
ninth  and  tenth. ooitariespi^ymBdis- 
iqipeared  fcveyer  fixun  the  great  markets 
of  the  West,  and  even  tibe  Orient  it86l£ 
It  was  then  that  parchment  became  the 
paper  of  the  world.  It  improved  rapid- 
ly ;  and  what  had  been  at  first  a  bloody 
skhi,  rough  and  repognant  to  the  senses, 
was  soon  made  of  such  dazzUng  white- 
ness that  it  was  generally  colored  with 
some  mellow  tint,  principally  porple, 
and  of  such  exqmsite  delicacy  tiiat 
Cicero  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  copy 
of  the  whole  '*  Siad  "  which  conld  be 
put  into  a  nntshdl.  Smoother  and 
handsomer  than  the  paper  of  our  day,  it 
was  &r  more  permanent,  especially  when 
mbbed  in,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
it  better,  witii  cedar-oil,  or  stained  with 
the  exudation  of  cedar-trees.  Asses, 
goats,  and  sheep  had  to  give  their  sldns 
fbr  the  purpose,  and  pigs  w^e  valued 
most  highly  of  alL  It  was  never  ac^ 
curately  known,  however,  what  animal 
tenished  the  fomous  vest  of  tanned  skin 
which  Petrarch  wore,  and  on  which  he 
wrote  his  thoughts  and  his  verses — a 
precious  parchment  of  its  own,  which, 
covered  with  writings  and  erasures,  was 
still  shown  in  1527  as  a  literary  curios- 
ity. 'Hiese  erasures  were  soon  the  bane 
of  writers  on  parchment;  for  parchr 
ment  was  not  more  liable  to  suffer  from 
dampness  than  to  have  its  writing  ef- 
&ced  by  pumice-stone.  At  first  this 
was  done  as  a  simple  matter  of  economy, 
as  we  wipe  our  ivory  tablets  or  sponge 
our  slates,  and  the  ieeand  wribmg  gave 
us  Hie  word  Rescript  Afterwards,  how- 
«ver,  the  bitter  f9eling  of  the  Church 
Against  pagan  authors,  mingled  with  the 
desire  to  make  andent  parchments  once 
more  useful  and  often  invaluable  works, 
the  most  highly  prized  writings  of  the 
daasic  aftthora  of  antiquity  were  erased, 


in  order  to  make  room  for  psalms  and 
hymns,  and  wretched  compositions  of 
bigoted  churchmen. 

Great  was,  therefore,  the  joy  of  learn- 
ed men,  when  the  Arabe,  to  whom  the 
worid  owes  so  many  arts  and  valuable 
branches  of  knowledge,  brought  cotton- 
paper  to  Spain.  They  had  learnt  to 
know  it,  it  is  said,  in  the  Buchary  as 
early  as  704,  and  finding,  at  the  timtf  of 
their  conquest  of  Spain,  water-mills  in 
operation  there,  they  turned  them  with 
quick  wit  and  great  energy  into  paper- 
mills,  thus  placing  soon  the  new  material 
within  reach  of  the  poorest.  It  reached 
with  incredible  quickness  that  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  was  needed  by 
the  invention  of  printing  some  time  after, 
and  thus,  by  the  mysterious  workings 
of  Providence,  the  active  mind  of  i:e- 
formers  in  state  and  church  found,  as 
it  were,  the  means  at  hand  to  make  their 
startling  doctrines  known  at  large,  and 
to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  whole 
nations  far  and  near.  The  improvement 
kept  pace  with  the  marvellous  activity 
that  characterized  the  Middle  Ages  in 
all  directions,  and  the  new  paper  be- 
came one  of  the  most  useful  weapons 
of  man  in  the  great  struggle  for  freedom 
that  ended  in  the  Reformation.  Although 
the  effete  emperors  of  the  East  still  in- 
sistect  on  writing  their  edicts  on  the 
rare  and  costly  papyrus  of  antiquity, 
and  the  popes  also  long  preferred  it  for 
their  bulls,  the  rulers  of  the  Occident 
had  long  since  resorted  to  parchment, 
and  now  condescended  to  use  even  cot- 
ton. A  diploma  gI  Henry  IV.,  Em- 
peror of  Qfirmany  in  1074,  is  commonly 
quoted  as  the  oldest  document  publish- 
ed on  the  plebeian  substance ;  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  already  uni- 
versally used  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  Although  liable  to  losing  its 
whiteness,  more  easily  torn  than  linen, 
and  hardly  equal  to  the  material  which 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  prepare  of 
rice,  bamboo,  or  silk-cocoons,  it  has  held 
its  own  to  this  day,  thanks  to  its  cheiq»- 
ness;  and  England  stands  almost  alope 
in  its  proud  preference  for  the  more  cosi- 
ly linen. 

For  already^  long  before  the  Reform- 
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ation,  linen  had  lumrped  the  place  of 
ootton,a&d  proved  it88iiperioiity.  How 
it  came  first  into  use  is  not  known; 
perhaps  a  mere  accident  let  some  linen 
rags  become  separated  from  the  mass  of 
cotton  rags,  and  produced  better  paper; 
perhaps  the  stt^y  of  the  Arab  physician 
is  trne,  who  tells  ns,  in  the  year  1200, 
"  that  the  material  found  in  catacombs, 
and  nsed  to  enfold  the  mammies  of 
the  Egyptians,  was  employed  either  for 
articles  of  dress,  or  sold  to  writers,  who 
made  books  for  sale  out  of  them,'' — a 
carious  proof^  if  true,  that  shoddy  is 
not  an  inyention  of  our  day,  and  that 
linen-paper  was  known  to  Egypt  befoi« 
it  came  into  use  in  Europe.  In  the 
great  library  of  the  Escurial,  we  are 
told  by  Cadri,  there  ia  a  linen  mano- 
script,  dated  1100,  containing  the 
iq[>hK>ri8ms  of  Hippocrates;  and  Mr. 
John  Brodks  Tates,  of  West  Dmgle, 
near  Liverpool,  had  a  beautiful  manu- 
script  of  obtain  homilies  of  8t.  Ohiysos- 
tom  on  linen-paper,  which  dates  back 
at  least  to  the  thirte^ith  century.  It 
matters,  after  all,  little  whether  the  new 
material  was  first  used  in  one  part  of  l^e 
Orient  or  another :  it  has  estaUished  its 
supremacy  beyond  doubt ;  and  whether 
pure,  or  mixed  with  cottcm  or  other 
substances,  it  is  emphatically  the  yecper 
of  our  day.  Its  influence  on  science  and 
dviliKation  cannot  well  be  0T^«stimated, 
ih>m  the  effect  it  has  had  on  the  mode 
of  writing,  by  substituting  free,  easy, 
and  well-connected  letters  on  smooth, 
dear  surfaces,  for  the  deep  angular 
painting  on  parchment ;  for  the  durabil- 
ity and  cheapness  it  has  given  to  all 
publications,  and  the  immense  amoimt 
of  knowledge  it  has  thus  ^ded  in  dif- 
Aising  among  mankind. 

'And  where  does  this  Mr,  fine  material, 
so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  so  conmion  to  all 
the  world,  so  momentous  in  ita  use  and 
abuse,  originally  come  from  ?  From  the 
ragpicker's  badcetl  Nowhere,  as  we 
said  before,  does  Lidustry  celebrate  a 
more  glorious  triumph,  than  when  it 
thus  changes  the  foul  rag  into  snowy 
paper,  and  makes  the  low  ragpicker  sub- 
serve the  highest  interests  of  numldnd. 
For  as  the  rag  is  the  last  and  most 


valuelets  remnant  that  is  contemptuous- 
ly thrown  away  by  all  but  the  very 
poorest  on  earth,  so  is  the  ragpicker's 
work  the  hambkat  of  all  puzsoita. 

In  the  oountzy ,  his  Ufe  lies  among  the 
poorest  €i  peasants.  He  lives  away 
finc»n  home,  leaving  hia  wife  and  hit 
children  behind  him,  to  retam  after 
long  months,  perbi^  ntfver.  He  tramps 
over  rough  roads  and  lonely  by-paths, 
with  no  shdter  fhwi  the  rain,  no  com- 
panion by  his  sidei  His  tue  is  blade 
bread  and  the  water  from  the  mire, 
where  the  ftogs  croak.  like  the  wan- 
dering Jew,  he  has  no  one  to  love  him, 
no  friends  to  greet  him,  no  kindred  to 
meet  him  with  joy.  Men  dose  their 
doors  when  they  see  him  c(»ning ;  for 
he  is  a  man  of  evil  omen,  a  warning  of 
misery  that  now  is,  or  that  is  coming. 
His  knock  at  the  door  says,  ^*  You  are 
poor ;  you  are  as  miserable  as  I  am." 
The  rich  man  is  insulted  by  his  sight*- 
What  has  he  to  do  with  rags  ?  The  rag- 
picker laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  his  dis- 
,gust,  and  tiiinks  to  himself,  "Next 
year,  or  the  year  after,  I  will  come 
again ;  perhaps  there  will  be  rags  then." 
Sunday  and  holiday  aflford  him  no  rest ; 
he  is  ever  on  the  tramp,  and  his  parish 
ia^ai  away.  There  is  a  poor,  miseraUe 
hut  somewhere,  which  he  calls  his  own, 
but  he  sees  it  only  for  a  few  days  in  the 
year.  When  he  returns,  he  feels  he  is  a 
stranger ;  the  little  children  know  him 
not,  and  stare  at  his  rags ;  the  dogs  bark 
at  him,  and  smell  his  poverty.  He  hesi- 
tates at  the  threshold,  for  he  knows  not 
what  God  has  sent  him  in  the  mean- 
time, a  cradle  or  a  bier.  The  popular 
song,  however,  gives  him  some  hope. 
Foul  with  dirt,  it  says,  are  the  rage 
which  ha  carries,  but  running  waters 
shall  wash  them  dean ;  rending  wheda 
shall  grind  them,  and  they  shall  come 
forth  as  paper,  whiter  than  the  driven 
snow.  So  wilii  thee,  poor  ragpicker! 
One  day  thy  body  will  lie  by  the  way* 
side,  covered  with  tattere  and  rags,  but 
thy  soul  wiU  fiy  away,  fiedr  and  white, 
and  God's  angels  wiU  bear  it  upward 
to  heaven. 

In  the  dty,  the  chifibnnier  of  Paris  is 
the  familiar  type—a  sad  typ^  indeed. 
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little  better  than  a  maas  of  moral  oor- 
raption  engendered  by  foul  misery.  Hk 
la  not  a  profession  like  others,  leamt 
when  young,  and  yielding  a  £ur  profit 
to  honest  labor.  Here  are  found  only 
those  who  hate  work ;  men  faUen  from 
high  positions,  ashamed  to  beg,  too 
proud  to  dig;  women  who  hate  fled 
ftom  all  .social  ties ;  and  children  who 
hare  thrown  off  parental  authcSrity  and 
become  all  at  once  old  in  cunning  and 
▼ice.  They  feed  upon  the  scrape  of 
bread  and  broken  victuals,  the  old  bones 
and  castaway  vegetables,  which  they 
pidL  iq>  with  their  other  rubbish ;  these 
are  thrown  into  a  conmion  caldron, 
boiled  down  into  a  kind  of  Spartan  black 
broth,  and  ladled  out  into  battered  tin 
ciq>s.  Their  houses  are  hovels  of  hor* 
rible  filth;  they  have  no  families,  no 
fidends. 

And  yet  these  rags  become  precious 
above  many  jewels;  tiiese  ragpidcers 
are  humble  servants  in  the  mightiest 
cause ;  and  as  there  is  truth  in  a  wdl, 
there  may  be  a  moral  in  his  basket — 
naamely,  this,  that  he  who  gathers  up  the 
lost  and  the  forsaken  in  this  world,  and 
renders  them  useftil  and  honest  mem- 
bers of  society,  shall  in  no  wise  loee  his 
reward.  This  is  the  lesson  Industry 
teaches  us  when  she  goes  to  work  mak- 
ing paper.  The  process  is  familiar  to 
all,  and  paper-mills  have  everywhere  the 
same  sights  and  the  same  smells.  Here 
is  the  never-feiling  long  room,  where 
the  rags  are  sorted  and  cut  up  by  young 
girls ;  there  are  the  tanks  in  which  they 
are  washed,  fermented,  and  bleached 
with  chlorine.  In  the  next  room  is  the 
vast  machinery,  tearing  and  grinding  as 
it  works  away  inside  of  the  small  pad- 
dle-boxes, through  which  the  rags  now 
cucnlate  in  a  mixtuie  resembling  curds 
and  whey.  Further  on  you  see  the 
great  vats,  where  the  rags  are  kept  mov- 
ing by  a  huge  revolving  beam,  which 
English  workmen  are  apt  facetiously  to 
call  Dan  O'Connell,  or  the  Great  Agi- 
tator; and  then  they  are  mixed  with 
redn,  and  alum,  and  such  coloring  mat- 
ter as  may  be  required.  There  the  paste 
runs  steadily  from  the  reservoir  down 
the  inclined  plane  on  to  that  endless 


wire-doth,  which  passes  slowly  over 
large  rollers,  and  carries  with  it  the 
gradually  hardening  paste.  Thia  wire, 
it  is  well  known,  determines  the  pattern 
of  the  paper,  in  which  the  French  excel, 
giving  us  the  fandlhl  note-paper  of  our 
day,  now  checkered  or  Uned,  now 
squared  and  tessdated,  or  fiowered  and 
damascened.  The  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  aim  at  smoothness  and  perfect 
whiteness,  in  which  they  surpass  their 
rivals ;  the  French  giving  an  exquisite 
coloring  at  cheap  rates,  because  for  tint- 
ed paper-ngs  of  aU  shades  are  aVailaUe, 
while  the  beautiful  white  paper  of  &e 
En^^h  can  be  mad&  from  white  rags 
only.  At  last  the  paste  is,  in  aidloM 
length,  transmitted  over  blankets  under 
rollers  and  between  heated  cylinders, 
which  press  it  up  and  down,  and  push 
it  backward  and  forward,  until  it  has 
the  proper  gloss  and  consistency.  On 
arriving  at  the  end  of  the  room,  where 
sometimes  sixty  thousand  feet  of  paper, 
four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  present  thern^ 
selves  daily,  it  is  cut  into  lengths  as  it 
unrolls  itself  slowly  from  the  cylinder, 
and  handed  over  to  the  packers,  to  take 
its  place  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  and 
to  serve  for  the  increase  of  knowledge. 
Few  of  us  have  any  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous extent  to  which  this  single  ln«nch 
of  industry  is  carried,  in  our  day.  For^ 
iy.fiye  thousand  tons  of  rags  are  annual- 
ly changed  into  paper  in  France  alon^ ; 
and  one  single  press  in  Paris  brings 
twenty-five  hundred  volumes  daily  belbre 
the  public.  The  Didots,  whose  success 
is  as  weU  deserved  as  it  is  brilliant,  are 
printers,  publishers,  and  authors,  all  in 
one,  and  hold  in  their  own  hand  the 
whole  process,  fh>m  the  purchase  of  the 
worthless  rag  to  the  diffosion  of  invalu- 
able knowledge.  T^at  their  reputation 
is  high,  is  no  small  merit ;.  for  we  must 
not  forget  that  paper  is  patient,  admit- 
ting bad  thoughts  as  readily  as  good, 
and  that  in  our  day,  as  well  as  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  fanatic  men  have  looked  up- 
on it  as  nothing  less  than  an  invention 
of  tiie  devlL  Without  going  so  far,  it  is 
not  saying  too  much,  that  the  danger 
of  abuse  is  almost  as  great  as  the  use- 
fulness of  paper,  and  that  we  can  judge 
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of  the  degree  of  ciyilizfttion  which  pre- 
rails  in  a  country,  not  only  from  the 
quantity  of  pi^>er  which  it  mannflMstiireB 
and  consumes,  but  also  from  the  words 
which  it  inscribes  on  the  pure,  white 
surface.  In  the  meantime,  the  art  is 
progressing  daily  in  aU  directions. 
Parchment,  and  all  other  materials,  have 
been  replaced  by  paper  made  of  rags, 
the  hand  of  the  copyist  by  beautiM 
machinery,  the  arm  of  the  workman  by 
rollers  and  stampers  moyed  by  steam ; 
and  a  machine  exhibited  in  tiie  Great 
Exposition  which  declines  and  conju- 
gaies  words  of  all  languages,  seems  to 
threaten  that  even  the  author's  occupa- 
tion may  be  gone  ere  long.  As  linen 
also  is  daily  growing  scarcer  and  dearer, 
substitntes  are  continually  offered,  and 
already  we  see  newspi^rs  printed  on 
paper  made  of  straw,  and  books  con- 
sisting of  bark,  of  grapes,  of  corn-stalks, 
and  all  other  possible  and  impossible 
substances.  A  few  years  ago,  a  man  pre- 
sented himself  before  one  of  the  lai^gest 
paper-manufacturers  of  this  country, 
with  a  log  of  wood  under  his  arm,  and 
said,  ''Sir,  as  rags  are  rather  costly, 
you  would  perhaps  like  to  see  me  make 
paper  out  of  this  wood  ? "  He  was  a 
chemist  of  some  renown,  and  the  manu- 
facturer followed  him  to  his  house, 
where  cunning  machinery  was  set  to 
work,  crushing,  macerating,  and  manip- 
ulating the  wood,  until  it  came  out  a 
soft  paste,  and  finally  fair,  white  paper  1 
The  difficulty,  so  £Etr,  has  been  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  the  pape|r  only ;  for 
almost  all  fibrous  substances  on  earth 
seem  to  be  capable  of  being  changed 
into  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
demand  increases  daily,  and  the  number 
of  different  purposes  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed grows  with  the  greater  necessity 
for  economy.  Although  we  hare  not 
yet  learnt  tmm  our  new  neighbors,  the 


Japanese,  to  make  it  serre  for  water- 
proof clothing,  w^  employ  it  largely  for 
shoe-soles ;  fiuicy  papers  cover  our  walls, 
and  deck  innumerable  boxes,  from  the 
druggists'  pill-box  to  the  costly  lace- 
box  with  its  chromo-lithogr^h  on  the 
top.  Paper  has  proved  its  enormous 
strength  by  resisting  the  great  power 
of  gunpowder  in  rockets,  cases,  and  is 
now  used  extensiyely  fbr  water-pipea, 
Hned  with  a  bituminous  coating.  And 
when,  finally,  its  beauty  is  gone  and  its 
strength  is  consumed,  the  refuse  still 
scares  in  the  untiring  hands  of  Industry, 
and  rises  once  more  to  renewed  beauty 
and  usefulness ;  for  the  scanty  remains, 
mere  stray  bits  of  paper  even,  are  care- 
frilly  gathered,  stamped  into  paste, 
pressed  into  shape,  saturated  with  oil 
and  glue,  and  finally  finished  off  by  an 
artist's  hand  into  the  thousand  beautiftil 
forms  which  we  call  popMr-fTufeft^.  Tiny 
boxes  embossed  with  classic  patterns, 
and  gigantic  house-ornaments  riyalling 
ancient  marbles,  come  forth  firom  the 
despised  fhigments;  the  same  paste 
makes  the  heads  of  insipid  dolls  and 
the  works  of  art  that  adorn  many  a 
loidly  haU. 

Thus  it  is  that  paper  is  one  of  the 
powers  that  rule  the  day ;  giving  work 
to  the  lowest  and  to  the  highest,  dry- 
ing the  tears  of  the  poor  by  easy  employ- 
ment, .  and  enabling  the  genius  of  the 
artist  to  mould  the  loftiest  conceptions 
in  pliant  material  In  Industry  on  earth, 
as  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
on  high,  we  see  prodigal  bounty  go 
hand  in  hand  with  nicest  economy;  and 
great  and  legitimate  is  the  triumph  of 
man,  who,  by  the  energy  of  his  will 
and  the  ingenuity  of  his  wit,  changea 
hideous  refhse  into  beauteous  shapes, 
and  makes  the  worthless  of&l  the  bearer 
of  earthly  wisdom  and  Divine  revela- 
tion. 
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ABSOLUTION. 

Thb  long  day  waned,  when,  spent  with  pain,  I  seemed 
To  drift  on  softly  toward  the  restfal  shore, — 
So  near,  I  breathed  in  bahn,  and  caught  famt  gleams 
Of  Lotus-blooms  that  fringe  the  waves  of  deaui. 
And  breathless  Palms  that  crown  the  heights  of  God. 

Then  I  bethought  me  how  dear  hands  would  clQse 
These  wistful  eyes  in  welcome  night,  and  fold 
These  poor,  tired  hands  in  blameless  idleness. 
In  tender  mood  I  pictured  forth  the  spot 
Wherein  I  should  be  laid  to  take  my  rest. 

^  It  shall  be  in  some  paradise  of  grares, 
Where  Sun  and  Shade  do  hold  alternate  watch ; 
Where  Willows  sad  trail  low  their  tender  green, 
And  pious  Elms  build  arches  worshipful, 
O'ertowered  by  solemn  Pines,  in  whose  dark  to^ 
Enchanted  storm-winds  sigh  through  summer-nights ; 
The  stalwart  exile  from  fair  Lombmrdy, 
And  slender  Aspens,  whose  quick,  watchftil  leaves 
Give  silver  challenge  to  the  passing  breeze, 
And  sofd^  flash  and  dash  like  fiiiry  shields, 
Shall  sentinel  that  quiet  camping-ground ; 
The  glow  and  erace  of  flowers  wifl  flood  those  mounds 
An  ever-widenSg  sea  of  billowy  bloom ; 
And  not  least  lovely  shall  my  grave-sod  be, 
With  Myrtles  blue,  and  nestling  Violets, 
And  Star-flowers  pale  with  watching— Pansies,  dark 
With  mourning  thoughts,  and  Lilies  saintly  pure ; 
Deep-hearted  Roses,  sweet  as  buried  love. 
And  Woodbine-blossoms,  dripping  honeyed  dew 
Over  a  tablet  and  a  sculptured  name. 
There  little  song-birds,  careless  of  my  sleep. 
Shall  shake  fine  raptures  from  their  throats,  and  thrill 
With  lifers  triumphant  joy  the  ear  of  Death ; 
And  lovely,  gau^  creatures  of  an  hour 
Preach  immortality  among  the  graves. 
The  chime  of  silvery  waters  shtul  be  there — 
A  pleasant  stream  that  winds  among  the  flowers. 
But  lingers  not,  for  that  it  ever  hears, 
Through  leagues  of  wood  and  field  and  towered  town, 
The  great  sea  calling  firom  his  secret  deeps." 

'Twas  here,  methought  or  dreamed,  an  angel  came 
And  stood  beside  my  couch,  and  bent  on  me 
A  face  of  solemn  (juestioning,  still  and  stem. 
But  passing  beautifdl,  and  searched  my  soul 
With  steady  eyes,  the  while  he  seemed  to  say : 

"  What  hast  thou  done  here,  child,  that  thy  poor  dust 
Should  lie  embosomed  in  such  loveliness  ? 
Why  should  the  gracious  trees  stand  guard  o^er  thee  ? 
Hast  thou  aspired,  like  them,  through  all  thy  life. 
And  rest  and  healing  with  thy  shadow  cast  f 
Have  deeds  of  thine  brightened  the  world  like  flowers^ 
And  sweetened  it  with  holiest  charities  ? 


Hast  thou  made  music  in  sad  hearts  of  men, 
That  tender  little  choristers  of  heaven 
Should  trill  o^er  thee  their  ecstasies  of  praise  t 
And  has  thy  life  in  glad  obedience  flowed, 
And  broadened,  deepened  ever  ? — ^has  it  heard 
In  shade  and  shine,  bright  field  and  busy  town. 
The  solemn  sea-call  of  the  Infinite  9  " 

"  Ah,  no !  ah,  no ! "  I  cried ;  "  unworthy  I 
^Mid  light  and  bloom  and  melody  to  rest ; 
But  let  them  lay  me  in  some  lonely  glade, 
Among  rude  rocks  and  dim  and  sUent  shades, — 
No  stone  to  mark  the  spot,  no  rare,  sweet  flowers ; 
And  if,  to  give  me  room,  they  should  break  up 
A  white  encampment  of  &ir  Daisy-blooms, 
The  kindly  grass  would  soon  bind  im^the  wounds 
In  the  forgiving  earth,  or  some  wild  Briar 
Lace  down  the  turf  and  deck  it  with  broad  leaves. 
Perhaps  wild  Violets,  with  piteous  grace, 
Would  year  by  year  creep  up  the  mound,  and  make 
A  little  brightness  in  the  sombre  spot/^ 

^  And  here  I  paused,  and  hid  my  face  and  wept, — 
But,  unappeased,  the  angel  made  reply : 

"  Why  should  the  silence  of  the  wood  be  pained 
By  plunge  of  spade,  or  fall  of  earth  to  earth. 
To  give  thee  housing  choice  I    Why  in  their  bloom 
Should  Daisies  perish  to  make  room  for  thee  9 
IGght  not  the  humble  Wild-Briar  seek  to  climb 
A  httle  higher  than  thy  grave  t     Might  not 
The  Violet  seem  to  flower  in  soft  rebuke. 
For  that  she  meekly  waits  upon  the  sky 
For  light  and  love,  devoutly  wears  its  hue. 
And  every  dewy  mom  is  brimmed  with  heaven  f 
Hast  thou  so  labored  for  the  coming  in 
Of  God^s  great  day  of  peace  ?  hast  thou  so  toiled 
Through  uiy  best  years,  to  give  thy  brother  rest, 
That  Nature's  self  should  guard  thy  dear  repose. 
And  curtain  thy  low  couch  with  balmy  shades  9 " 

'^  Ah,  no  1  ah,  no ! "  I  cried ;  "  but  let  them  make 
A  lonely  grave  upon  some  storm-swept  shore 
Beside  the  tolling  sea — where  restless  sands 
Shall  drift  across  it,  and  the  shy  sea-bird 
Flit  high  above  it,  hurrying  down  the  wind, — 
And  pleasure-sails  gleam  past,  far  ships  go  by, 
And  all  thinp  leave  me  to  forgetfiilness  I 
For  I  have  smned,  and  squandered  my  bright  days, 
The  golden  days  of  God  who  trusted  me ! 
The  wine  of  songr,  the  purple  joy  of  life. 
Trod  from  the  vintage  of  my  happy  youth. 
That  might  have  cheered  sad  hearts,  young  hearts  that  failed 
In  stress  of  fortune  and  untimely  fiate, 
And  reddened  lips  that  paled  from  secret  pain, 
I  careless  wasted,  while  it  yet  was  new. 
The  precious  manna  of  great  hopes  and  truths, 
Star-fiallen  to  my  hands  in  life's  pure  mom. 
That  should  have  gone  to  nourish  prophet-souls. 
And  strengthened  heroes  for  their  strife  sublime, 
I  fjuthless  Kept,  until  it  turned  to  dust ! 
But,  oh  1  stem  angel,  I  have  fbd  the  lambs, 
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And  tbej  ha^  followed  me,  and  I  h«ye  loyed 
My  foil  heart  out,  throagh  all  life's  good  and  ilL 
•  I  have  oatloyed  the  loyingest  of  Mends ; 
Have  loyed,  not  claiming  love^ofb  in  despite 
Of  change,  disloyalty,  and  ntter  loss. 
I  have,  alas  I  dissolved  the  pearl  of  peace 
In  draughts  of  mortal  passion,  swift  and  keen, 
And  mMie  my  loving  costly  to  my  soul. 
Tet  have  I  loved  all  pure  and  holy  things, 
All  gracious,  tender,  and  heroic  souls, 
All  poor,  and  helpless,  and  unfriended  things — 
The  suffering,  and  the  sinful,  and  the  lost, 
And  in  them  all  have  seen  and  loved  my  Lord." 

Again  I  ceased,  and  lower  bowed  my  head, 

And  there  was  silence  for  a  little  space. 

Then  something  drew  my  face  up  from  my  hands, 

And  I  b^eld  we  angel's  overswept 

By  such  divine  relenting  that  I  held 

My  very  heart-beats  silent  while  he  spake : 

"  Poor,  bruised  reed  I "  he  said,  "  be  comforted : 
By  thy  much  loving,  thou  hast  earned  thy  grave 
Wherever  Love  may  make  it ;  and  such  flowers 
As  Love  may  plant  there,  have  Heaven's  leave  to  bloom 
In  dear  lem^nbrance  of  thy  buried  heart. 
And  trees  may  fling  their  sun-dropped  shadows  there. 
Birds  sing  their  sweetest,  and  bright  waters  chime ; 
For  Love  itself  shall  round  thy  broken  life, 
And  Love  shall  justify  thee  in  the  dust. 
Where  naught  shall  vex  thee,  or  rebuke  thee  more ; 
80  shalt  thou  sleep  in  God's  deep  peace  at  last." 


HISTORY  AND  ITS  PHILOSOPHT. 

The  question   respecting  the   most  philosophical  form.    In  the  first  case, 

general  principles  which  determine  and  the  historian  portrays  events  and  their 

explain  the  historical  progresiB  of  the  causes  in  their  inseparable  union — dis- 

human  race  falls  within  the  province  closing  to  us  in  one  view  the  visible 

of  the  philosophy  of  history,  as  it  is  movement  and  the  invisible  actuating 

called,  in  distinction  from  history  itself,  spirit,  the  whole  external  action  instinct 

The  true  history,  whether  of  a  people,  with  its  proper  internal  life ;  just  as  the 
or  of  an  epoch,  or  of  the  world  at  large  poet  does  in  a  great  true  drama.  The 
in  its  successive  epochs,  is  not  written  Muse  of  History  is  one  among  the  muses, 
when  the  merely  outward  events  which  and  a  representation  of  historical  truth, 
mark  its  course  are  recorded.  However  as  it  is  discerned  by  the  insight  of  ge- 
correct  and  complete  the  record  may  be,  nius  and  embodied  by  the  reproductive 
such  a  record  is  not  history,  but  only  imagination,  without  any  blending,  or 
chronicles  or  annals.  The  ftmcticm  of  at  least  without  any  show  of  the  pro- 
history,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  cesses  of  reflection,  analysis,  and  critical 
is  not  only  to  give  us  a  particular  course  judgment,  is  in  some  respects  the  high- 
of  events,  but  also  the  particular  causes,  est  order  of  historical  production.  A 
connections,  and  consequences  of  events,  great  history  written  in  this  form  is  a 
This  may  be  done  in  a  twofold  way —  great  and  noble  work  of  art,  and  none 
either  in  a  purely  artistic,  or  in  a  more  the  less  true,  as  a  history,  for  being  such. 
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Bat  the  human  mind  teeks  to  under- 
stand and  explain,  as  well  as  to  see  and 
perceive ;  and  bo  we  have  histories  of 
another  sort — the  product  of  reflection 
and  analysis — ^in  which  erents  and  their 
significance,  their  causes,  connections, 
and  consequences,  are  more  or  less  criti- 
cally determined  and  distinctly  and 
formally  interpreted.  These  are  perhaps 
rightly  enough  classed  as  philosophi- 
cal histories,  in  distinction  from  those 
more  purely  artistic  in  form.  The  pres- 
ent age  has  been  fhiitful  in  productions 
of  this  sort;  and  the  names  of  Niebuhr, 
and  Jlichelet,  and  Arnold,  and  Grote, 
are  eminent  representatives  of  a  method 
of  historical  investigation  so  much  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  last  century,  in 
its  critical  determination  and  interpre- 
tation of  &cts,  as  almost  to  mark  a  revo- 
lution in  historical  literature. 

History,  however,  whether  philosof^- 
ical  or  artistic  in  its  form,  is  properly 
limited  to  the  recital  of  particular 
events,  or  a  particular  series  of  events, 
and  to  the  disclosure,  in  one  or  the 
other  form^  of  their  particular  causes 
and  consequences.  It  shows  us  here,  it 
may  be,  an  inundation  produdng  a  fam- 
ine, and  the  fknune  an  insurrection 
among  the  people,  with  resulting  effects 
more  or  less  various  and  lasting;  or 
there  an  old  djmasty  overthrown  by  an 
irruption  of  barbarous  tribes  pressed 
from  behind,  with  its  consequences, 
more  or  less  transient  or  enduring,  upon 
the  civilization  of  the  world. 

But  the  x^iilosophy  of  history,  in  the 
general  conception  of  it,  is  assumed  to 
have  a  high^  and  wider  scope— to  seek 
for  the  great  ideas  which  i];iclude  all  in- 
surrections, all  dynastic  overthrows ;  in 
short,  all  particular  events  and  causes 
of  events,  comprehensive  princifdes 
which  determine  and  interpret  the 
whole  historical  life  of  humanity  on  the 
globe — ^its  highest  meaning,  its  ultimate 
end,  and  the  laws  of  its  progress.  These 
are  the  questions  which  it  is  its  prov- 
ince to  solve,  if  it  can,  and  the  correct 
solution  of  which  would  constitute  the 
contents  of  a  true  philosophy  of  history. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether 
such  a  philosophy  be  possible   for  us 


who  are  now  flowing  on  in  the  stream 
of  the  ages ;  whether,  over  and  above 
the  determination  more  or  less  comet 
of  the  particular  causes,  connections, 
and  consequencte  of  events,  there  can 
be  any  philosophy  of  history  except  in 
the  sense  of  a  certain  reasonable  way  of 
considering  human  history  as  a  whole, 
and  certain  reasonaUe  views  which  we 
may  venture  to  suggest  respecting  the 
most  general  principles  that  interpret 
its  total  course. 

But  whether  any  thing  more  detenni- 
nate  and  systematic  than  this  bepossibk 
or  not,  yet  there  are  some  questions 
which  press  irresistibly  on  tiie  mind, 
and  to  which  human  reason  cannot  help 
seeking  a  reasonable  answer.  Has  hu- 
man history  any  comprehensive  signifi- 
cance? Has  it  any  great  end?  Are 
there  any  principles  which  interpret  its 
course  ?  To  these  questions  human  rea- 
son cannot  help  answering.  Yes. 

Humanity  does  not  roll  at  randoni 
through  the  ages.  The  ceaseless  fiow 
of  its  unbroken  stream  is  doubtless  to- 
wards some  end,  and  that  a  rational  end 
-^whether  we  are  able  to  see  what  t^^ 
end  is,  or  not.  Its  progress  is  doubtlesa 
one  that  is  susceptible  of  a  rational  in- 
terpretation, altiiough  we  may  not  bs 
competent  to  gain  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  interpretation  becomes 
determinate  and  clear.  We  may  be 
convinced  that  its  course  is  directed  ao- 
cording  to  what  may  be  called  historic 
laws,  whether  we  are  able  to  state  them 
ezactiy  and  conq>letely,  or  not. 

But  whatever  we  may  possibly  have 
or  not  have  in  the  way  of  a  philosophy 
of  history,  we  cannot,  I  think,  have  a 
idenee  of  it  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  A  science  of  history  would  imply 
an  exact  analysis  of  all  the  complex 
phenomena  which  history  presents,  a 
logical  separatioti  of  all  the  elements 
which  are  inseparably  blended  together 
in  the  reality  of  the  ever-unfolding  spec- 
tacle, and  a  reference  of  each  sevisral 
element  to  its  proper  cause  acting  under 
its  fixed  and  ascertained  law. 

But  in  the  history  of  human  events,  in 
the  sphere  of  causes  properly  historical, 
where  the  energies  of  the  human  mind 
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and  heart  and  will  di^lay  tbemselres 
in  thousandfold  hlended  and  soaivdy 
distingoiahable  actiyitieS)  how  are  joa 
going  to  oomply  with  the  rigorons  de- 
nMuids  which  science  implies  ? 

There,  ia  indeed  one  theory  which 
may  with  some  right  pretend  to  ftimish, 
in  a  certain  yery  general  way,  a  scientific 
construction  of  hnman  hist<M7.  It  is 
the  theory,  namely,  which  refers  all  hu- 
man actions  and  events  to  the  agency 
of  purely  physical  forces,  and  conse- 
quently excludes  all  moral  causes ;  or — 
iHiich  is  the  same  thing — admits  them 
only  as  a  name,  to  designate  a  particular 
ciaas  of  physically  produced  effects, — 
those,  namely,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  as  actiyities  of  the  human 
mind  and  wiU. 

This  theory  has  its  basis  in  the  philo- 
8(^hical  system  of  materialism  represent- 
ed in  the  last  centuiy  by  Oondillao  and 
D^Holbach,  and  in  the  present  century 
by  Comte,  and  other  distinguished 
thinkers— a  system  which  takes  matter 
and  its  forces  to  be  alike  self-existent 
and  eternal,  makes  mind  the  product 
of  material  organization,  and  all  human 
actiyities  of  thought  and  will  sensible 
affections,'  secretions  of  the  brain,  as 
much  as  the  gastric  juice  is  a  secretion 
of  the  stomach,  or  bile  a  secretion  of 
the  liyer — a  system  which  necessarily 
inyolves  the  denial  of  any  Personal  God, 
any  immaterial  and  immortal  soul  in 
man,  any  essential  difference  between 
right  and  wrong ;  in  short,  destroys  all 
the  foundations  of  a  moral  uniyerse. 
These  ineyitable  consequences  are  prob- 
ably, for  most  persons,  its  sufficient  ref- 
utation, making  a  positiye  oyerthrow 
^f  its  principles  unnecessary. 

But  yiews  of  human  hiiMK)ry  have  of 
late  been  put  forth,  in  which,  although 
the  ideas  of  God,  of  diyine  proyidence, 
and  of  human  fireedom,  are  expressly 
acknowledged,  such  an  exaggerated  and 
ahnost  exdusiye  importance  is  giyen  to 
ph]r8ieal  influences  as  to  throw  oyer  the 
hk^rical  progress  of  humanity  shadows 
almost  as  dreary  as  the  atheistic  and 
OMteriaMstic  fatalism  of  OondiUac  and 
D'Holba«di. 

We  are  told  that  *^the  equilibrium 
yoL.  I. — 27 


and  moyement  of  humanity  are  alto- 
gether physiological  phenomena ; ''  that 
human  history  is  made  up  of  an  '*  in- 
eyitable succession  of  eyents,"  which  are 
"  the  results  of  law,"  because  "  they  are 
the  consequences  of  physical  condi- 
tions ; "  that  the  notion  "  that  the  afiaira 
of  men  are  determined  by  a  spontane- 
ous action  or  firee  will,  is  too  commonly 
belieyed,"  while  "the  oycrpowering 
physical  influence  which  really  controls 
them  is  kept  in  the  background.''  * 

Now,  -along  with  such  utterances  as 
these,  how  much  can  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  human  free  will  and  of  Divine 
providence  really  mean?  What  does 
human  A:<ee  will  amount  to,  if  its  action 
be  only  a  necessitated  effect  ?  The  no- 
tion, indeed,  of  a  free  will  whose  action 
is  determined  by  an  irresistible  force 
outside  of  itself,  is  the  absurdest  of  aU 
poesiUe  contradictory  conceptions,  the 
possible  holding  of  which  is  explainable 
only  from  a  total  failure  to  perceive  the 
true  relation  between  -power  and  its 
limitations,  and  between  conditions  imd 
causes.  Nothing  can  be  less  true  or  less 
profound  than  to  construe  the  physical 
and  physiologrcal  conditions  of  men's 
action  as  irresistible  causes  of  it 

But  supposing  the  contradictory  mo- 
tion of  a  necessitated  free  will  to  be 
honestly  held — and,  thank  God,  such  a 
thing  is  quite  possible  and  common — 
what,  we  say,  does  the  acknowledgment 
of  such  a  free  will  amount  to  ?  What 
is  it  theoretically  worth  ?  It  is  as  bar- 
ren and  nugatory  as  it  is  absurd.  Why 
make  it?  It  comes  effectually  to  the 
same  thing  as  not  acknowledging  it  at 
all.  Freedom  is  nothing  but  a  word. 
Better  not  say  anything  about  it.  And 
as  to  Divine  Providence — what  does  the 
acknowledgment  of  that  amount  to,  if 
its  only  activity  be  that  of  a  passive 
observation  of  a  pre-determined  inevita- 
ble oourse  of  events  ?  It  is  an  equally 
barren  and  nugatory  acknowledgments 
In  fact,  such  utterances  are  at  bottom 
essentially  fatalistic.  They  make  the 
universal  human  consciousness  of  free 


'  *  I>raper'8  **  Historj  of  IntelleotQal  Devolop- 
ment  in  Europei"  chap.  1. 
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will  a  aniTersftl  human  ddusioi^  and 
men's  aeticHM  aa  neoeeeary  as  the  rero- 
IntionB  of  a  water-wheel,  and  as  Utile 
deaerving  of  praise  or  blame,  and  ao 
sweep  away  the  foondations  of  a  mood 
world.  They  relegate  Divine  Pron- 
denoe  to  the  position  of  a  mere  q>ectatQc 
of  the  grand  pageant-show  of  hnmanity 
moYing  throngh  the  ages  under  the  ir- 
resistible control  of  physical  forces, 
which  the  Host  High  ordained  at  the 
beginning,  and  which  He  does  not  per- 
mit himself  to  meddle  with  in  any  way. 
Our  admiration  is  challenged  for  the 
**  mi^^tic  grandeur  "  of  such  a  concep- 
tion ;  but  it  seems  to  us  a  dreary  gran- 
deur :  certainly  it  affords  but  small  con- 
solation to  humanity,  struggling  in  the 
world,  to  take  away  its  right  to  believe 
in  the  ever-active  care  and  guidance  of 
a  benignant  All-Father.  Be  that,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  what  sort  of  a  thec^ 
of  human  history  is  that  which,  while 
acknowledging  human  freewill  and  Di- 
vine Providence,  really  excludes  them 
from  the  sphere  of  effectual  causes  ?  Is 
there  any  thing  to  choose,  worth  choos- 
ing, between  it  and  the  theory  which 
makes  matter  and  force  eternal,  mind 
a  product  of  material  organization, 
thought  and  will  secretions  of  the  brain  ? 

For  myself,  I  take  it  to  be  a  lalse 
theory.  And  in  saying  this,  I  think  it 
right  also  to  say  that  I  do  not  speak  as 
a  theologian,  but  as  a  philosopher ;  not 
at  all  in  the  interests  of  religious  doc- 
trine, but  wholly  in  the  interests  of 
philosophical  truth.  I  abhor  appeals  to 
religious  prejudice  and  passion.  Of  all 
hateful  things,  the  most  hateful  to  me  is 
the  odium  theclogiGum — the  spirit  of  the- 
ological hate,  which,  instead  of  meeting 
such  views  with  fair  aigument,  stirs  up 
against  them  the  insensate  howl  of  a 
bigoted  orthodoxy.  It  is  with  aU  pos- 
sible respect  for  every  honest,  earnest 
thinker  who  conscientiously  puts  forth 
such  views,  that  I  find  mysdf  compelled 
to  regard  them  as  unsound,  and  as  little 
profound  as  sound — proceeding,  as  I 
have  said,  upon  a  confusion  of  the  most 
jftmdamental  distinctions  of  human 
thought 

Human  history,  I  take  it,  is  not  the 


product  of  pfaysiGal  forces.  Theequilib* 
zium  and  movement  of  humanity  are 
not  altogether  physiological  i^ienomena. 
The  progress  of  the  human  race  is  not 
under  the  contrcd  of  &tal  laws.  Human 
history  is  the  joint  product  of  two  great 
factors—human  free  will  and  Divine 
Providenoe, 

In  the  great  drama  of  history,  as  it 
unfolds  itself  to  our  view  on  the  theatre 
of  the  world,  the  activities  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart  and  will— -human  ideas, 
convictions,  sentiments,  emotions,  pas- 
sions, determinations— play  the  largest 
part  These  activities  and  their  results 
make  up  the  great  sum  of  its  contents. 
These  are  moral  causes,  the  opposite  of 
physical  causes.  They  are  historical 
causes  in  the  proper,  distinctive  sense 
of  the  term. 

Physical  and  physiological  influences 
are  not  to  be  denied  or  disregarded. 
Geographical  position,  with  all  its  nat- 
ural results — climate,  air,  soil,  food, 
and  modes  of  subsistence — are  circum- 
stances by  which  the  development  of 
humanity  is  greatly  affected.  What  we 
call  Nature,  in  distinction  from  Bpirit — 
the  great  collective  all  of  phenomena 
under  laws — stands  in  most  intimate 
and  indissoluble  relations  to  humanity. 
Man  himself,  in  respect  of  his  bodily 
organization  and  life,  is  a  part  of  Nature, 
and,  in  common  with  every  thing  ma- 
terial, sutgect  to  the  laws  of  Nature; 
his  organic  life  unfolds  itself  under 
physical  influences,  as  a  part  of  the  life 
of  nature;  and  even  his  higher  spiritual 
development  as  a  rational  and  moral 
being  is  in  thousandfold  ways  depend- 
ent upon  physical  influences  as  necea- 
sary  conditions  and  exciting  and  ooca^ 
aioning  causes.  Nature  is  man's  mother^ 
nurse,  and  teacher.  His  organic  bdn^ 
comes  forth  from  her  womb,  formed  of 
her  elements  and  fashioned  by  her 
forces,  and,  in  part,  governed  by  her 
laws— in  part,  for  the  q[>iritual  in  man 
is  ever  active  in  and  with  his  physical 
development  and  growth.  Nature  sup- 
plies the  air  man  breathes^  the  food  he 
eats,  the  clothing  he  wears,  and  the 
house  that  shelters  him.  Through  her 
action  on  his  sensibility  she  awakens 
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his  senses  and  peroeptians,  ond  thoreby 
his  slumbering  intelligence  and  reason, 
wiiioh  had  else  remained  forerer  dor- 
mant ^e  teadbes  him  her  phraomena, 
forces,  and  laws;  which,  in  part,  are 
also  the  phenomena,  forces,  and  laws 
of  his  own  being. 

Bnt  man's  participation  in  the  life  of 
Nature,  and  his  dependence,  in  certain 
ways  and  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  her 
powers  and  laws,  is  no  proof-^oes  not 
come  within  a  thousand  million  miles 
of  beginning  to  prove — ^that  he  has  not 
another  life  than  that  of  Kature,  with 
other  powers  and  laws.  Spiritual  Hfe, 
the  powers  of  reason  and  free  will,  and 
tiie  law  of  Duty,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  sphere  of  fMre  Nature ;  yet  in  the 
twofold  being  of  man  they  are  found  in 
union  with  the  life  and  powers  and  laws 
of  Nature.  But  they  are  higher  than 
Nature.  The  life  of  humanity  can  never 
be  rightly  construed  as  a  merely  phys- 
ical life— for  if  so,  it  could  never  unfold 
to  a  rational  life ;  nor  can  it  be  con- 
ceived as  ever,  even  at  its  lowest  stage, 
sunken  under  the  absolute  control  of 
Nature — for  if  so,  it  could  never  have 
emerged.  The  development  of  humanity 
to  a  rational  life  implies  a  rational  prin- 
ciple. This  is  the  essential  humani^  of 
man.  Under  the  conditions  and  limita- 
tions of  its  physical  organization  and 
earthly  environment,  humanity  unfolds 
itself  from  within,  of  itself,  and  in  sole 
virtue  of  its  own  inherent,  spiritual,  liv- 
ing force. 

It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that 
the  end  for  which  humanity  exists  Ib  a 
rational  end ;  if  not,  it  can  have  no  end 
worth  our  consideration.  And,  judging 
from  man's  constitution  and  capacities, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity  to  a  state  of  rational 
perfiectionment  is  its  destination-— the 
end  for  which  it  was  created.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  reasonably  assumed  that 
Nature,  so  fkr  as  it  is  related  to  man, 
exists  for  man,  for  the  sake  of  his  true 
development.  Through  struggle  vrith 
Nature  man  is  educated  to  freedom — 
to  rational  self-control  as  well  as  control 
over  Nature. 

Nature  is,  therefore,  €k>d's  minister  in 


the  service  of  man,  to  carry  him,  supi^ 
him,  to  hdp  unfold  and  educate  hiai, 
and,  in  the  end,  when  he  is  grown  up, 
to  obey  him.  And  just  as  soon  as, 
throi^  the  influences  of  Nature,  his  in- 
telligence is  in  any  degree  awakened 
and  his  reason  and  wiH  unfolded,  man 
begins  to  struggle  to  free  hiaiself  from 
the  boftds  of  Nature,  to  gain  the  mastery 
over  her,  to  subdue  her  to  his  wHl  and 
control  her  to  his  ends.  Not  a  hostile, 
hateful  straggle,  aiming  at  iht  destruc- 
tion of  Nature,  but  the  assertion  of 
man's  rightfhl  supremacy ;  andthefndt 
of  victory  is  the  peaceable  submission 
of  Nature  to  man  as  her  lawftil  master 
and  lord,  and  a  friendly  alliance  be- 
tween them  both. 

This  idea— of  man's  struggle  to  free 
himself  frt>m  the  bonds  of  Nature  and 
to  subdue  her  to  his  reasonable  control 
— is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
significant  ideas  which  interpret  the 
meaning  of  human  history.  From  the 
beginning  to  this  day  the  struggle  has 
gone  on  with  ever-increasing  additions 
to  the  number  and  splendor  of  the  vic- 
tories achieved  by  human  intelligence 
and  will,  and  never  so  splendid  as  in 
our  own  times.  When  one  sees  the  rail- 
way-trains flying  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind  along  tiie  valleys,  across  the  rivers, 
and  through  the  mountains,  and  the 
lightning  flashing  man's  thought  over 
continents  and  across  the  ocean  from 
shore  to  shore,  one  stands  aghast  in 
wonder  at  the  stupendous  triumphs  of 
the  human  intellect  and  will  over  the 
tremendous  forces  of  Nature.  And,  to 
my  mind,  nothing  in  the  worid  can  ex- 
ceed the  incomparable  oddity  of  rehears- 
ing the  magnificent  discoveries  and  ap- 
plications of  modem  science  in  the  same 
breath  with  an  argument  to  prove  the 
"  overpowering  control  of  physical  agen- 
cies "  over  the  human  mind  and  will  I 
Their  place  is  under  an  entirely  difierent 
rubric.  They  are  the  story  of  man's 
struggle  against  Nature,  and  of  his  tri- 
umphs over  her.  They  disclose  in  man 
an  innate  force,  quickened,  indeed,  by 
Nature,  but  not  the  product  of  her ' 
forces.  They  show  man  not  the  dave 
of  Nature,  but  her  master ;  and  they  are 
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prophetic  of  perbape  still  greater  and 
greater  triumphs  in  the  time  to  come. 

The  most  palient  ox  that  ever  drew 
Egyptian  ploagh  was  not  so  implicitly 
obedient  to  his  driyer's  will,  as  man  has 
made  the  most  awftil  forces  of  Nature ; 
and  as  his  knowledge  of  her  secrets  be- 
comes more  and  more  profound  and 
oomplete,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  she  will  become  more  and  more  the 
obedient  minister  to  his  health  and  com- 
fort, his  conyenience  and  pleasore — all 
her  influences  innocnons  and  salutary, 
unless  through  his  own  fault,  his  negli- 
gence, his  abuse  of  his  own  freedom  and 
of  his  dominion  oyer  her,  she  still  retain 
the  power  to  hurt  or  harm. 

Doubtless  the  stupendous  products 
of  man's  thought  and  will — the  steam- 
ers that  plough  all  waters  and  connect 
all  lands;  the  railways  that  bring  all 
places  together^  the  lightning-wires 
that  enable  men  to  whisper  to  each 
other  across  continents  and  oceans ;  the 
floating  fortresses  of  iron  with  tremen- 
dous arms ;  and  a  thousand  other  new 
engines  and  machines  which  the  skill 
of  man  has  set  going  in  factories  and 
flelds — doubtless  all  these,  considered 
merely  as  physical  effects,  haye  in  turn 
an  important  influence  on  man  himself 
— on  his  indiyidual  and  social  life,  on 
industry  and  commerce,  on  the  peaceful 
Intercourse  of  nations,  and  on  the  art 
and  conduct  of  wars—  those  bloody  con- 
flicts which  at  bottom  so  often  represent 
only  the  struggle  of  opposing  ideas: 
and  thus  these  physical  products  of 
man's  will  affect  the  direction  and  char- 
acter of  human  progress. 

But  human  history  still  remains  the 
story  of  human  actions,  not  the  neces- 
sitated product  of  physical  forces. 
Han's  will  can  neyer  be  irresistibly 
ibrced  by  any  powers  physical  or  moral, 
natural  or  supernatural.  Under  all  in- 
fluences he  determines  himself.  And 
physical  causes,  so  far  as  they  enter  into 
the  sphere  of  human  history,  hold  a 
rank  subordinate  to  that  of  historical 
causes  in  the  eminent  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term — subordinate  to  the  actiyi- 
ties  of  the  human  will  as  they  freely  dis- 
play themsdyes  under  theeyer-watchful 


eye  and  eyer-actiye  influence  of  Diyine 
Proyidenoe. 

On  the  subject  of  Diyine  Proyidenoe 
in  human  history,  somewhat  remains  to 
be  briefly  considered. 

¥rhoey er  belieyes  in  a  liying  Personal 
Ck>d,  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  the  Uni- 
yerse  and  the  Father  of  Humanity,  must, 
as  a  philosopher,  think  it  utterly  in- 
credible that  He  should  not  be  at  least 
equally  as  good  as  a  good  earthly  father, 
and,  therefore,  utterly  incredible  that 
He  should  abandon  His  rational  crea- 
tures entirely  to  themsdyes.  On  the 
contrary,  such  a  philosopher  must  needs 
think  of  the  Diyine  Bdng  as  watching 
oyer  them,  guarding  them,  guiding 
them,  and  in  eyery  possible  way  seeking 
to  promote  and  secure  their  welfare. 
And  eyery  philosopher  who  does  not 
belieye  in  such  a  Ood  and  such  a  Proy- 
idenoe, will  yet,  as  a  candid  thinker, 
admit  it  to  be  the  abeurdest  thing  in 
the  world  for  a  philosopher  who  don 
belieye  in  th^n  to  attempt  a  philosoph- 
ical construction  of  human  history  with- 
out a  recognition  of  them. 

And  whoeyeralso  belieyes  in  a  Diyine 
Reyelation — special  and  traditional  in 
distinction  from  that  which  the  Meet 
High  has  made  in  Man  and  in  Nature-^ 
must,  as  a  philosopher,  include  its  dia- 
closures,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  human 
eyents,  within  the  sphere  of  hia  philos- 
ophy of  human  history.  For  him  not 
to  do  so,  would  be  regarded  as  supreme- 
ly absurd  by  eyery  clear-headed  disbe- 
lieyer  in  Diyine  Reyelation. 

Therefore,  belieying  as  a  philosopher 
in  a  Liying  and  Oood  €k>d,  I  recognize 
His  Proyidence  as  eyer  actiye  in  the 
world  and  in  human  history.  Belieying; 
also,  on  historical  grounds,  in  the  fru^t  of 
a  Diyine  Reyelation,  I  must  as  a  philos- 
opher take  its  disclosures  as  necessary 
data  in  any  truly  philosophical  expla- 
nation of  human  history* 

How  far  the  unaided  insight  of  reason, 
and  how  far  the  light  of  Diyine  instmo- 
tion  enable  us  to  go  in  applying  the  doc- 
trine of  Gk>d's  Proyidence  to  the  actual 
interpretation  of  human  eyents,  is  anoth* 
er  question.  Undoubtedly  many  raah, 
fanciful,  erroneous,  and  absurd  applioa^ 
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tions  of  it  have  been  made  in  reference 
both  to  individoalB  and  to  nations.  Bnt 
that  the  Divine  intervention  in  homan 
nfbin  has  its  plan  and  purpose,  its  prin- 
ciples and  methods,  is  not  to  be  doubted 
by  any  one  who  believes  in  Qod's  prov- 
idential government  of  the  world. 

But  how  are  we  to  conceive  that  Di- 
vine Providenpe  can  be  perpetually  act- 
ive and  effectual  in  the  worid  and  in 
human  afiiEdrs  ?  The  Physical  forces  of 
the  universe  seem  to  be  determined  in 
their  action  by  fixed  invariable  laws; 
and  its  Spiritual  forces,  its  moral  agen- 
cies, are  free,  and  cannot  be  irresistibly 
determined  by  any  external  power,  nat- 
ural or  supernatural. 

In  what  ways,  then,  can  this  perpetual 
Divine  intervention  be  effective  ? 

Let  us  try  to  see. 

As  to  Physical  forces — we  are  to  recol- 
lect that  their  existence  and  laws  are  not 
Uke  those  verities  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  the  perfect  sciences.  The  fundamen- 
tal trutiis  which  mathematics,  logic,  and 
morals  assume  and  proceed  upon,  are 
true  not  because  Qod  has  made  them  so ; 
they  are  so  solely  because  they  are  so. 
God  or  no  €k>d  (with  reverence  be  it 
said),  right  is  right  because  it  is  right, 
wrong  is  wrong  because  it  is  wrong; 
right  ought  always  to  be  done  because 
it  ought,  wrong  ought  never  to  be  done 
because  it  ought  not.  These  are  reali- 
ties of  truth  which  God  did  not  create, 
and  cannot  destroy ;  they  are  coeternal 
with  himself  and  as  necessary  as  His 
own  existence,  and  are  the  eternal  laws 
of  His  own  action.  To  say  the  whole 
thing  in  a  single  word — the  only  single 
word  that  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter — they  are  absolute. 

But  physical  forces  are  not  absolute; 
they  do  not  exist  solely  because  they 
exist.  Their  existence  is  assumed  by 
the  human  mind  as  eauMi  of  what  we 
call  the  phenomena  of  Nature ;  yet,  for 
aught  that  we  can  demonstrate  to  the 
contrary,  they  may  be  only  the  direct 
and  immediate  action  of  Divine  Power. 
Some  philosophers  have  held  them  to 
be  so.  I  do  not  say  they  are  so ;  I  do 
not  b^eve  they  are ;  but  I  say  that  the 
demonstration  of  the  contrary  is  impos- 


sible. But  if  they  are,  as  I  believe, 
distinct  from  Gknl,  they  are  creations 
of  €k>d,  coeval  with  the  creation  of 
matter. 

Moreover,  the  laws  of  these  forces — 
what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature — so  far 
as  we  know  them,  are  empirical ;  they 
are  generalizations  from  an  observation 
of  particulars  which  is  necessarily  limit- 
ed ;  and  their  invariableness  is  an  as- 
sumption resting  upon  an  induction 
which,  however  satis&ctory,  is  necessa- 
rily imperfect.  There  is  no  necessary 
contracQction  in  supposing  that  any 
given  phenomena  may  be  the  product 
of  other  forces  and  other  laws  than 
what  we  now  call  the  forces  and  laws 
of  Nature ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
monstrate the  contrary. 

The  forces  and  laws  of  Nature  being, 
then,  the  creatures  of  God  and  expres- 
sions of  His  will,  they  are  under  His 
perpetual,  absolute  control.  It  is  absurd 
to  say  He  cannot,  and  impossible  to 
demonstrate  that  He  will  not  and  does 
not,  act  immediately  in  and  among 
them,  through  them,  upon  thrai,  against 
them,  over  them,  and  without  them. 

And — what  is  most  to  the  present 
purpose  to  observe — ^it  is  absurd  to  say 
He  cannot,  and  impossible  to  demon- 
strate that  He  will  not  and  does  not,  so 
control  the  forces  of  Nature,  as,  through 
their  agency  and  without  any  apparent 
violation  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  to  ac- 
complish special  effects*  in  Nature  sub- 
servient to  the  moral  purposes  of  His 
intervention  in  human  history.  And 
this  I  take  to  be  the  possible  general 
way  of  His  providential  action  in  the 
physical  universe. 

It  is  in  this  faith  that  mankind  make 
prayers  which  otherwise  it  would  be 
absurd  to  make.  In  this  faith  all  na- 
tions in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  lifted 
up  the  voice  of  supplication  to  the  Most 
High  in  all  sufferings  and  perils  by  sea 
or  land,  in  times  of  pestilence  and 
drought,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  in  all 
great  crises  of  nations;  in  this  faith 
they  have  lifted  up,  in  thronged  tem- 
ples, the  voice  of  solemn  thanksgiving 
for  rain  and  fruitM  seasons,  for  vic- 
tories on  land  and  sea,  for  wicked  rebel- 
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lion  croBhed  and  the  tritUBph  of  the 
ri^teovs  caiMe; — all  whkli  is  as  ra- 
tional as  it  is  ioftinotiye,  if  there  be  a 
God  that  rules  the  sea  and  the  winds, 
and  whose  will  all  the  powers  of  Nature 
hasten  to  obey.  £y«i  the  scientific 
skeptio,  who  does  not  admit  the  hy- 
pothesis on  which  such  prayers  i|nd 
thanks  proceed,  will,  if  he  be  a  jnst  and 
candid  thinker,  admit  tiiat  they  are 
simply  the  rational  result  of  such  a 
fiedth ;  and  ther^re  no  one  but  a  shal- 
low-headed and  bad-hearted  Bian  can 
find  iiK  them  matter  for  sne^  or  jeer. 

80  moch  as  to  the  way  and  method 
of  God's  providential  interventiim  in 
the  sphere  of  Physical  forces. 

Now,  as  to  the  action  of  Diyine  Pror- 
idence  upon  Spiiitoal  forces — uyan  the 
win  of  His  rational  and  moral  cseatores. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  free  wiU  of 
man,  tiioagh  not  sabject  to  irresistible 
force,  is  open,  to  the  inflnenoe  both  of 
physical  and  of  moral  motiyes,  and  that 
all  the  resources  of  sndi  infiuMice  are  at 
the  command  of  God.  He  can  so  order 
and  combine  all  external  circnmstanoes 
and  events  as  to  restrain  or  thwart 
man's  outward  actions  and  aims;  He 
can  also  speaik  persuasiTely  to  man's  in- 
most mind  and  heart,  both  indirectly 
through  natural  or  human  agencies,  and 
directly  by  immediate  suggestion  and 
impresuon.  And  it  is  not  for  us  to  set 
limits  to  the  influence  He  can  thus  exert 
over  the  will  of  His  rational  creatures 
without  violating  their  freedom. 

Now,  what  human  reason  thus  makes 
possible  as  a  theory  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  human  aflOdrs,  is  authenticated 
to  us  as  a  fstct  and  a  method  by  Divine 
commentaries  on  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  history  of  the 
ancient  worid.  This  is  the  special  pur- 
port of  the  most  andent  historical  rec- 
ords. They  disclose  to  us  the  idea  of 
IXvine  Providence  as  the  Genius  of  Hu- 
man History ;  they  give  us  the  authentic 
application  of  the  idea  to  a  long  series 
of  national  events ;  and  they  make  it 
reasonably  certain  that,  if  we  had  simi- 
lar commentiudes  on  the  histoiy  of  all 
the  nations  on  the  earth  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  same  idea  and  its  correct  ap- 


plieatioo  to  the  whole  course  of  human 
aflaiiB  would  be  seen  with  equal  dear- 
Dess.  They  make  it  reasonably  neees- 
sary  to  a  right  conception  of  human 
hiiiory  that  we  should  reeognije  the 
idea  of  Divine  Providoioe  even  where 
we  lack  the  dear  authentic  application 
of  the  idea  to  the  pafticdar  interpreta- 
tion of  events. 

Now,  with  what  great  puq^ose  does 
Divine  Providenee  thus  preside  invisibly 
in  and  behiild  the  visible  procession  of 
hmnan  events  ? 

Undoubtedly  it  is  with  a  purpose 
that  connecto  the  historical  Hfe  of  hu- 
manity with  the  history  of  the  universe 
at  large — and  that  a  rational  purpose. 
A  universe  without  a  rational  end  of  its 
existence  would  be  inoompatible  with 
the  character  of  €k>d  and  with  the  con- 
stitution of  His  rational  creatures. 

What  this  all-oompiehending  Divine 
purpose  is,,  we  should  noi  perii^pe  dare 
confidently  assert  unless  divindy  taught. 
Still,  reason  would  reasonably  suggest 
it  to  be  the  subjugation  and  final  ex- 
tincti<«  of  Evil.  Svil  exists  u  the  uni- 
verse of  the  Good  God.  Hie  Divine 
wisdom  of  its  permisdim  must  be  pos- 
tulated in  any  thdstic  tfaeoiy  of  a  m- 
tiond  universe,  whethor  we  are  able  or 
unable  to  explain  or  concdve  the  ina- 
dom  of  its  permission.  In  tea  thousand 
things  the  undeniable  rests  upim  the 
ifiscrutable. 

But  Good  and  Evil  are  in  neoessaiy 
eternal  opposition.  And  a  great  sin^ 
gle  between  the  powers  of  Good  and  the 
powers  of  Evil,  conducted  by  the  Moet 
High  himself^  we  might  reasonably  as- 
sume to  be  the  deepest  inmost  sense  of 
the  history  of  the  uhiverBe,  and  so  of 
the  history  of  humanity.  Evil  is  the 
]Nrindple  of  separation,  dissension,  dis- 
cord, strife,  and  wretchedness;  Good- 
ness the  prindple  of  union,  agreement, 
harmony,  peace,  and  blessedness.  Ao- 
cordingly  we  are  instructed  thai  the 
'^gathering  together  in  one  of  all 
things"  into  a  univeise  of  goodness, 
miity,  peace,  and  blessedness,  is  the  all- 
Gompreh^ding  end  for  which  the  all- 
loving  Father  presides  over  the  great 
drama  of  the  histoiy  of  the  universe. 
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Subordinate  to  this,  or  mtiifir  inoladed 
in  it,  we  migli*  reMonably  presamfl,and 
we  are  so  instructed^  tlial  tke  special 
imrpose  of  Divine  interrentiaii  in  hn- 
man  afiidrs  is  thediscqrfinary  edneadoii 
of  tiia  human  race,  and  its  adrmoement 
towards  that  Ihll  and  perfect  latimial 
defelopmeot  whifik  man's  spiritual  oon- 
stitnticm  makes  possibte,  and  after 
whidi  the  instincts  of  man%  reason  and 
ocmseienoe  impel  him  to  striTS*  For 
tiliis  end)  the  Most  High  di^peeaes  to 
nations,  as  well  as  to  indrvidnals^  pros- 
perities and  adyersities,  rewards  and 
pomshments;  making  them,  for  the 
most  part,  the  fruit  of  their  own  con- 
dnct,  yet  all  ordered  by  His  own  wise 
love,  to  teach  them  needAil  lessons  for 
their  own  good,  and  for  the  profit  of 
humanity  at  large. 

Now,  is  not  this  view  of  Humanity, 
thus  watched  over  and  oared  for,  guard- 
ed and  g^ded  (if  so  it  will)  along  the 
pathway  to  its  high  rational,  its  noble, 
perlect  end^  by  Infinite  Goodbaess,  Wis- 
doitt,  Power — ^is  not  thk  view  a  belter 
one  than  the  dreary  spectacle  of  Human- 
ity forced  through  the  ages,  it  knows 
not  whitiier  or  why,  by  &tal  foroes — 
man  a  machine,  and  an  impaBsire,  in- 
active, inexorable  Looker-on  its  only 
Ck>d  1  Which  of  the  two  ii  the  truest 
Philosophy  of  History  I  leave  for  you  to 
say. 

A.  few  words  more  and  I  have  done. 
Whe&er  humanity — ^human  sodety — 
will  ever  aotoaUy  attain  its  normal  per- 
fection during  its  historical  lifetime  on 
the  earth ;  whether  the  age  of  reason 
will  ever  come  ^ — is  a  question  which  I 
do  not  think  can  be  answered.  But  we 
can  tell  under  what  condition  alone  it 
will,  if  ever,  come.  When  a  pure  moral 
spirit— such,  for  instance,  as  that  which 
Ohristianity  inculcates  and  inspires,'  and 
whhdi  was  ezampled  in  the  life  and 
*  ^^^Hing  of  its  Founder-HihaU  have  be- 
come the  actuating  principle  in  the  life 
of  humanity,  in  individuals,  in  com- 
munities, in  nations,  and  in  the  brother- 
hood of  nations;  then,  and  not  until 
then,  will  the  age  of  reason,  the  millen- 
nlam  of  the  human  race,  have  come. 

The  age  of  reason  rightiy  understood 


is  an  age  wherein  the  life  of  humanity 
is  a  truly  rational  life—a  life  of  moral 
freedom,  of  8elf-«ub}eotion  to  the  law  of 
duty ;  a  life  of  goodness,  justice^  lore. 
The  inresent  age  has  been  called  the  i^ 
of  reason.  But  human  society  is  far 
enough  from  having  reached  the  stand- 
ard which  reason  conedves  and  com- 
mands man  to  aspire  to. 

The  present  age  is  the  age  of  the 
worldly  understanding— of  intellect 
acute  and  dear,  sharp  and  shrewd,  and 
wonderfufiy  energetic  and  mccessfel  in 
discovering,  inventing,  and  adapting 
earthly  means  to  earthly  ends — ^where- 
from  too  commonly  come  boundless  self- 
exaltation,  self-indulgence,  self-wilL  This 
forebodes  disaster  and  .sharp  correction 
in  the  coming  time,  and  especially  to 
our  nation,  unless  wet  timely  bethink 
ourselves  of  the  perils  of  boundless 
power  over  Nature,  boundless  wealth 
and  boundless  democratic  self-will.  The 
widest  territorial  expansion,  the  largest 
growth  in  numbers  and  wealth,  tiie 
DEiost  absolute  subjection  of  the  powers 
of  Nature  to  human  conyenience,  the 
most  unlimited  eztendon  of  political 
rights— that  is^  of  self-will  in  the  con- 
trol of  political  aflairs— all  these  to- 
gether can  never  of  themselyes  make  a 
great  and  magnanimous  people.  Ton 
can  haye  a  nation  of  worldlings,  sharp 
and  thriving,  compelling  the  steam  to 
cany  them  sixty  miles  an  hour  in  soft- 
cushioned  '*  palace-cars,''  and  the  light- 
ning to  girdle  the  earth  with  their  mes- 
sages in  forty  seconds— but  a  nation  of 
mere  worldlings  still,  not  animated  by 
tiie  spirit  of  a  true  rational  life.  The 
higher  the  material  civilization  of  a 
nation,  the  more  indispensable  it  is  that 
its  civilization  should  be  pervaded  and 
sanctified  by  higher  spiritual  elements. 
Human  society  cannot,  any  more  than 
individual  man,  live  by  bread  alone. 
The  righteousness  of  a  nation  is  as 
much  the  only  true  life  of  a  nation  as  it 
is  of  individual  man. 

I  do  not  beUeve  in  the  notion  of  Vieo 
— so  lately  put  ferth  among  us  without 
mention  of  his  name-^hat  nations  are 
doomed,  by  fete  or  Providence,  to  spring 
up,  lire  awhile,  decay  and  die,  one  after 
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another,  in  an  endless,  irresistible  sue- 
oession  of  ^^reeorHy^^  or  cyclical  recur- 
rences. I  do  not  bdiere  there  is  any 
thing  iA  the  constitution  of  humanity, 
or  in  the  plan  of  Proyidence,  whidi 
necessarily  inyolves  the  decrepitude,  de- 
cay, and  final  dissolution  of  our  nation, 
or  of  any  nation  on  the  globe.  I  be- 
lieve it  is,  under  God,  in  the  power  of 
this  great  people,  by  a  wise  and  right 
use  without  abuse  of  its  immense  phys- 
ical powers  and  resources,  by  an  uncor- 
n^t  and  patriotic  discharge  at  home 


of  the  sacred  duties  involyed  in  the 
possession  of  such  political  rights  as 
our  institmtions  give,  and  by  a  just  and 
magnanimoQa  poli<rf  towwds  the  na- 
tions  of  the  earth, — ^in  shcMt,  by  a  right- 
eous national.life  it  is  in  the  powo*  of 
this  peofde  to  lire  on  with  an  undecay- 
ing  national  life  to  the  end  of  time,  in- 
augurating and  ezam|ding  for  other 
nations  the  nriHenirial  reign  of  righteous- 
ness, the  kingdom  of  Qod  on  the  estrtfa. 
On  the  part  and  duty  of  a?ery  individ- 
ual in  the  matter  I  need  not  dwelL 


A    VISIT    TO    ST.    ALBAN'B,    NEW    YORK. 

A  MBMORAHDUM  YOOR  FUTUBB  AKTIQUABIASS. 


I  HAD  heard  something,  in  the  talk  of 
the  day,  of  the  ceremonial  observances  at 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Bt 
Alban;  and  though  I  conHass  being 
what  may  Jbe  called  an  old-fashioned 
churchman,  on  principle  and  by  educar 
tion,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be 
in  favor  of  any  considerable  departure 
from  the  usual  worship  of  the  Church, 
yet  I  determined  on  this  occadon  to 
be  strictly  impartial,  and  to  go  simply 
as  an  observer,  a  "  looker-on  in  Vienna," 
to  see  what  these  things  might  be.  If 
the  reader  has  any  curiosity  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  following  repOTt  is  at  his 
service. 

One  bright  Sunday  morning,  then,  not 
long  ago,  I  visited  the  '^  Church  of  St. 
Alban.'^  It  is  situated  in  47tlv«treet, 
near  Lexington  Avenue,  quite  beyond 
the  business  portion  of  the  city,  and  is 
rather  a  plain-looking  brick  building, 
with  a  peaked  roof,  low,  stained  glass 
windows,  and  a  bcill  on  the  gable  in 
front,  surmounted  by  a  cross.  I  arrived 
some  little  time  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  services,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  about  a  little,  and  note 
the  interior  arrangements.  I  found  the 
church  to  be  capable  of  holding  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  worshippers,  with 
plain  wooden  benches  for  seats  on  each 
side  of  a  central  aisle,  and  every  bench 


having  an  announcement  posted  upon 
it,  as  follows : 

*^The  seats  of  this  church  are  all  fbbb, 
on  the  foOowing  ccmditions,  a  compli- 
ance with  whi<^  is  an  oW^^on  bind- 
ii^  on  each  person  occupying  a  sttting : 

"  L  To  behave  as  in  the  presence  of 

ALaCIGHTTGOD. 

"  11.  Not  to  leave  the  cfanrdi  during 
service ;  remaining  until  the  clergy  and 
choristars  have  retired. 

'^m.  That  each  worshipper  shall  con- 
tribute, according  to  his  ability,  to  the 
collections,  whidi  are  the  ^nly  means  of 
suf^rting  tiie  'diurch.  The  poor  can 
give  little,  and  are  always  wdcome;  but 
those  who  are  able  to  give  should  not 
be  willing  to  occupy  seats  (which  might 
be  availed  of  by  othen),  witiiout  con- 
tributing their  just  share  to  the  expen- 
ses." 

The  pulpit,  which  is  elevated  only 
three  or  four  stqss,  stands  on  the  left- 
hand  of  the  c<»igregation,  dose  to  and 
in  fjxmt  of  the  vestry-room  door  or  pas- 
sage. The  stalls  ad^in  the  organ  in  a 
recess  on  the  vestry-room  side,  with 
othOTS  facing  them  on  the  opposite  dde 
for  antiphonal  chanting  or  singing. 
The  lectern,  or  stand  on  whidi  the  BiUa 
is  placed,  for  reading  the  lessons,  is  on 
the  light  side  opposite  the  pulpit. 
There  is  no  reading-desk  for  otiier  parts 
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of  the  service,  as  in  most  of  the  Epis- 
copal chorches. 

The  arfangements  of  the  chancel  oo- 
eopy  considerable  space  for  a  building 
no  larger  than  this,  and  every  thing 
is  very  elaborate  and  omamentaL  It 
is  elevated  by  several  steps,  and  inside 
the  rails  is  still  Anther  raised,  so  as  to 
bring  the  commnnion  table,  or  attar, 
prominently  into  view.  This  altar  is 
very  large,  built  against  the  rear  wall 
of  the  church,  with  a  super-altar,  hav- 
ing a  tall  gilded  cross  in  its  centre. 
The  decorations  on  the  wall  and  about 
the  chancel-window  are  of  the  most  ap- 
proved pattern,  drawn  fi-om  the  high- 
est authorities  in  ritualism  and  church 
decoration.  These  words,  in  beautiM 
old  English  letter,  crown,  as  it  were, 
the  altar  in  8t  Alban's :  "  He  that  eat- 
eth  Mb,  even  he  shall  live  by  Mb.'' 
(John  vi  67.) 

On  either  side  of  the  large  gilded 
cross,  on  the  super-altar,  is  a  lolty  can- 
dlestick, with  a  candle  in  it,  about  seven 
feet  high,  or  perhaps  more.  Four  other 
candlesticks  not  quite  so  tall,  and  four 
others  less  lofty  than  these  again,  are 
on  each  side  of  the  altar  by  the  wall ; 
and  standing  in  the  chancel,  some  little 
distance  from  the  wall,  on  the  right  and 
left  hand,  are  candelabras,  with  branches 
holding  some  twenty  candles  each.  None 
of  these  were  lighted  when  I  entered. 
Soon  after,  the  bell  having  stopped  ring- 
ing, the  organ  began  a  voluntary,  on  a 
low  note,  introductory  to  the  opening 
of  the  service. 

Presently  the  introcessional  hymn  was 
begun,  and  then,  emerghig  from  the  ves- 
try-room door  or  passage,  the  first  thing 
visible  was  a  large  wooden  cross,  which 
had  to  be  lowered  to  get  it  through 
the  passage,  and  which,  when  elevated, 
reached  some  six  feet  above  the  head  of 
the  small  boy  who  carried  it,  and  was, 
of  course,  in  Ml  view  of  the  congrega- 
tion. This  boy,  and  others  following,  had 
on  white  robes  or  surplices.  Two  of  the 
boys  carried  banners,  with  devices,  and 
all,  with  a  number  of  adult  choris- 
tera,  advanced  slowly  towards  the  chan- 
cel, singing  the  introcessional.  Last  of 
an  came  the  three  ofSciating  priests  or 


ministers,  with  purple-velvet,  crown- 
shaped  caps  on  their  heads,  and  white 
garments,  made  like  sacks,  and  oma- 
mented  with  various  colors  and  sym- 
bols. Profound  obeisances  were  made 
towards  the  altar ;  the  hy nm  was  ended ; 
the  choristers  took  their  places ;  and  one 
of  the  priests,  on  arriving  in  front  of  the 
chancel-ndl,  began  the  intoning  of  the 
Litany.  Morning  Prayer  had  been  said 
at  an  earlier  hour. 

The  Litany  was  said  as  in  thfe  Epis- 
copal Prayer-Book,  directly  after  wMch^ 
notice  was  given  that  there  would  be  a 
meeting  of  "  The  Sodality  of ''—exactly 
what  and  whom  I  did  not  catch  at  th« 
time.  The  priests  then  retired  for  a 
space,  during  which  the  two  candles  on 
the  altar,  and  the  branch  candles  on 
each  side  in  the  chancel,  were  lighted 
by  a  boy  having  a  long  stick  or  pole 
with  a  light  on  the  mid  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  boy  passed  half  a  dozen  or 
more  times  in  front  of  t^  altar,  and 
every  time  made,  or  attempted  to  make, 
an  obeisance,  but  it  was  not  with  any 
great  success.  The  fi^uent  repetition 
seemed  to  reduce  it  to  little  more  than 
the  ^*  fashionable  nod." 

The  introit  was  one  of  the  psalms  of 
the  Psalter.  While  it  was  being  chant- 
ed, the  priests  returned,  and  with  lowly 
bowings,  even  to  the  knee,  passed  with- 
in the  chancel  and  advanced  to  the  front 
of  the  altar.  The  Ante-Communion  was 
then  said,  the  Epistle  and  €k>spel  being 
read  by  different  persons;  after  whidi 
notice  was  given  of  the  communion,  and 
"a  high  celebration,"  to  occur  during 
the  we^  The  people  stood  up,  and 
remained  standing,  while  one  of  the 
priests  left  the  chancel,  proceeded  to 
the  pulpit,  and,  after  crossing  himself^ 
said,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Amen." 

The  congregation  being  seated  again, 
a  discourse  followed,  about  twenty  min- 
utes long,  earnest  in  tone  and  manner, 
and  with  much  good  exhortation  in  it. 
Some,  of  the  preacher's  figures  were 
rather  startling,  especially  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  he  told  his 
hearers  of  **  the  bleeding  hands  of  the 
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Almighty ''  offering  them  0hrist*8  ^h 
to  eat,  and  Christ^s  Uood  to  drink.  The 
homily  ended  with  the  priest's  taming 
to  the  altar,  and  saying,  *'  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
H<dy  Ghost"  He  th^  went  back  to 
the  chancel,  where  the  others  had  been 
sitting,  cape  on,  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
coune. 

The  plates  were  next  paused  aroimd, 
and  the  alms,  being  collected,  were 
l^aced  on  the  altar.  Then,  from  a  side 
table  on  the  right,  the  two  boys  on  duty 
in.  the  chancel  handed  to  the  laiest  the 
Teasels  containing  the  bread  and  wine, 
which  were  placed  on  the  altar.  The 
remaining  candles  were  then  lighted. 
After  this  the  commonion  fiervice  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  when  the  officiating  priest 
faced  the  congregation,  to  say  the  ex- 
hortation, &C.,  one  of  the  others,  a  step 
below  him,  held  the  book  open  for  him 
to  read  from,  thus  serving,  as  it  were, 
for  a  reading-stand.  Whereyer  possible, 
the  priests  stadioosly  preserved  a  posi- 
tion with  their  backs  to  the  congrega- 
tion. In  the  part  of  the  communion  ser- 
vice where  the  bread  and  wine  are  con- 
secrated, the  officiating  priest  said  the 
words  in  silence ;  in  liko  manner,  when 
he  partook  of  the  sacrament  himself  it 
wss  done  in  entire  silence,  with  cross- 
ings and  the  lowliest  of  Imeeling  and 
postures  of  adoration.  Without  pro- 
fessing to  be  at  all  learned  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  rubrics  in  the  Frayer-Book, 
I  venture  to  think  the  language  in  re- 
gard to  thb  part  of  the  service  to  be 
plain  enough,  and  to  require  that  the 
officiating  minister  shall  say  it  all  open- 
ly, and  in  the  presence  of  the  people; 
so  that  they  can  see  or  witness  what  is 
done  by  him  on  every  such  solemn  oc- 
casion. But  at  St.  Alban's  the  priests 
had  their  faces  to  the  altar  and  backs 
to  the  congregation,  and  thus  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  see  any  thing,  and 
be  sure  of  what  was  done  or  left  un- 
done. 

A  large  portion  of  the  congregation 
now  went  forward  to  the  chancel-rails, 
along  t>r  on  top  of  which  were  napkins  or 
cloths,  placed  so  as  to  prevent  a  single 
crumb,  or  a  single  drop,  falling  to  the 


floor.  While  the  people  were  engaged 
in  kneeling  at  the  rails,  fbe  priests  re- 
Budned  standing  and  holding  aloft  the 
paten  and  chalice,  with  their  amteatsi 
te  seveient  and  profound  admirati<XL 
The  administration  of  the  sacrameot 
was  as  is  usual  in  the  Episcopal  Churdi, 
save  that  the  first  part  of  the  words 
("  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiisti" 
^  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  dsist '^ 
was  said  when  the  bread  or  wine  was 
given  to  e%3h  communicant,  and  the 
ktter  C'take  and  eat  this,"  ''drink 
this  ")  was  said  to  three  or  lour  together. 
The  cup,  too,  was  retained  in  the  hands 
of  the  priest,  and  not ''  delivered  "  into 
the  hands  of  the  communicant 

When  all  had  gone  forward  who  wish- 
ed to  partake  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  the 
vessels  were  replaced  on  the  altar  and 
eaiefuUy  covered,  the  concluding  pay- 
ers were  intoned,  the  Gloria  in  Exodn$ 
was  chanted,  and  the  parting  bless- 
ing was  given.  After  a  few  nEK>ment8, 
the  whole  congregation  stood  up,  and 
remained  standing,  while  the  priests^ 
having  received  water  from  the  boys, 
with  napkins,  careftdly  cleansed  and 
wiped  the  vessels,  giving  them  to  the 
boys  to  place  on  the  side  table.  The 
little  fellow  took  up  the  big  cross  again, 
the  others  gathered  in  line,  with  the 
older  choristers,  and  slowly  moving, 
with  music,  to  the  passsge  at  the  side, 
the  priests  finally  disappeared  in  the 
vestry. 

The  service  on  this  occasion  occupied 
exactly  two  hours,  after  which  the  peo- 
ple were  allowed  to  go  their  way  and 
profit  by  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 

The  congregation  in  general  were 
quiet,  attentive,  and  disposed  to  join  in 
the  services.  A  large  portion  were,  I 
think,  visitors,  drawn  by  curiosity,  and 
anxious  to  see  t^  strange  and  novel 
things,  as  they  seemed,  in  an  Episcopal 
church.  Among  the  regular  attendants, 
I  could  not  but  notice  several  near  me 
who  were  exceedingly  devout,  making 
obeisances  at  the  recurrence  of  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  Gloria  Patriy  and 
on  other  occasions,  even  to  the  bowing 
down  to  the  veiy  floor.  Many,  like  my- 
self, not  initiated  as  to  the  times  and 
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places  of  obeisance,  ootild  not  do  what 
they  saw  otiiera  do,  and  could  be  only 
lookers-on,  ralher  than  partakers  in  the 
fall  and  complete  servioes  as  they  are 
taught  and  performed  by  the  priests 
and  people  of  Bt.  Alban's.  As  I  was 
learSng  the  ehnrcdi,  I  heard  sereral  ex- 
pressions of  surprise  and  wonder  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  nerer  witnessed 
any  thing  of  this  kind  before,  and  who, 
with  old-fashioned  notions  and  habits, 
as  in  Episcopal  churches  generally, 
seemed  to  be  not  a  little  perplexed  as 
to  wheremito  all  this  would  grow.  It 
was  too  mnch  toexpeet  that  they  should 
be  able  to  understand  or  appreciate  the 
assumed  adranced  ritualistic  position 
of  St  Alban's;  for  that  requires  an 
acquaintance  with  the  details  oi  the 
sutrject,  and  a  training  in  the  obserr- 
anoes  of  earlier  rituals,  far  beyond  what 
one  out  of  a  thousand  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  any  notion  o£  It  was  no 
matter  of  astonishment,  therefore,,  to 
hear  the  charge  of  ''  popery,"  folly,  ex- 
traragance,  te.,  made  freely  i^aiast  St. 
Alban's,  and  to  obserre  among  yisitorB 
a  strong  disposition  to  condemn  what 
they  saw  and  heard,  because  it  was  all 
new  to  them,  all  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tices to  which  they  had  become  accus- 
tomed, all  unauthorised,  as  they  un- 
hesitatingiy  concluded,  and  all,  to  an 
ordinary  looker-on,  rery  much  resem- 
Uing  the  public  performances  in  a 
Boman  Catholic  church. 

On  my  walk  homeward,  I  had  abund- 
ant leisure  for  thinking  oyer  the  matter, 
and  considering  some  of  its  points  of 
interest  and  possible  importance  at  the 
present  day.  Recurring  to  the  state 
and  condition  of  things,  quite  in  the 
recollection  of  middle-aged  men,  it  is 
|Aain  that  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  metropolis  in  respect  to 
churches  and  places  of  public  worahip. 
New  York  has  grown  with  marveUous 
speed  in  wealth  and  luxury,  and  as  its 
citizens  have  become  rich,  they  have 
erected  houses  to  dwell  in  which  may 
be  termed  palaces  for  the  elegance  and 
profusion  which  belong  to  them.  In 
earlier  days,  the  merchant  had  his  busi- 
ness on  the  first  floor,  and  his  family 


ofyu|^ed  the  rest  of  the  building  for  a 
residence;  in  those  days,  too,  New 
York  was  a  good-euwd  town,  ddng  a 
fair  business,  and  all  within  a  mile  and 
*  half  of  the  Battery.  Now,  massiye 
warehouses,  fiye,  six,  seven  stories  high, 
BfMj  for  bnsineiSs  purposes ;  now,  splen- 
did residenoes  in  the  upper  part  oi  the 
city;  now,  mile  after  mile  devoted  to 
trade  and  eommeroe,  as  well  as  art  and 
beauty,  show  what  giant  strides  the  me- 
th^Ms  has  made.  Of  coiuse,  churdies 
have  shared  in  this  change.  Theformw 
bam-Hke  structures  of  a  preceding  gene- 
ration, with  square  windows  and  green 
Uinds,  without  deeoratiDn  or  taste,  iur 
side  or  out,  and  the  farthest  lemove 
from  any  thing  ornamental  or  be^xtiftil, 
have  disappeared ;  and  as  the  churches 
and  congregations  have  moved  "up* 
town,**  professional  arohittcts  have  been 
employed,  and  tasteful  edifices  erected 
of  the  Gothic  and  oiher  styles,  cruci- 
form in  shape,  with  towers  and  spires 
reaching  up  into  the  sky,  with  degant 
windows,  crosses,  and  symbols,  inter- 
nally evidencing  the  growth  of  the  »s- 
thetic  element  in  our  advancing  drili- 
zation.  Hundreds  of  thousands  oi  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  on  sbgle 
churches.  One  church  in  New  York — 
St.  George's— has  a  most  magnificently 
decorated  interior,  the  painting  of  which 
alone  is  said  to  have  cost  $20,000 ;  and, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  art  and  taste 
have  been  brought  to  bear  in  rearing 
and  adorning  the  temples  devoted  to 
God's  worship  and  service,  so  as  to 
render  them  somewhat  proportioned  in 
splendor  and  comfort  to  tiie  private 
residences  of  those  who  attend  them. 

It  struck  me,  however,  as  rather  curi* 
ous  and  interesting,  that,  although  we 
have  in  our  dty  a  large  number  of  noble 
and  imposing  church  edifices,  still  the 
order  and  performance  of  public  service 
have  retained,  almost  everywhere,  the 
simplicity  of  half  a  century  ago.  In 
this  respect,  the  change  has  been  much 
less  than  might  have  been  expected. 
In  the  Episcopal  Church,  for  example, 
the  same  plain  surplice,  bands,  and 
gown,  which  were  in  use  in  the  time  of 
our  grandfathers,  are  still  the  prevailing 
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gannoDts,  "without  decoration  or  §07 
thing  of  the  MncL  There  has  been  no 
alteration  in  the  form  and  arrangements 
of  the  service,  nor  any  as  to  postures, 
places,  and  modes  of  going  through 
with  it.  Church  music,  it  is  true,  is 
much  improved,  and  oi^^ans  and  trained 
choirs  are  eveiywhere  to  be  found. 
But  there  is,  as  yet,  no  general  attempt 
to  introduce  the  highly  adorned  gar- 
ments, the  stately  proc^wions,  the  awe- 
inspiring  symbols,  the  crudfizes,  ban- 
ners, pictures,  and  the  like  ecclesiastical 
fhmiture  and  upholstery.  The  Episco- 
pal Church,  as  a  whole,  appears  to 
shrink  from  these  exhibitions,  and  deems 
it  enough  to  have  beautifdl  and  striking 
temples,  like  8t  George's,  Grace  Church, 
and  others,  without  brin^g  in  Ihe 
ceremonial  observances  which  ritualists, 
as  they  are  called,  are  advocating  in 
England  and  the  United  Btates,  with 
considerable  force  and  persistency. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  of 
course,  to  undertake  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion, or  to  venture  to  pronounce  upon 
the  points  in  dispute,  between  the  rit- 
ualists and  the  ^ieta  rum  m^o«rtf  portion 
of  Episcopalians.  The  ritualists  urge 
strongly,  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the 
impressiveness  and  force  of  religious 
worship,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  masses,  who  must  (whatever  public 
education  may  effect)  be  reached  mainly 
through  the  senses  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing ;  and  they  strive  to  accomplish  this 
by  an  increase  of  ceremonial  observ- 
ances ;  by  the  free  use  of  symbolic  rep- 
resentations, as  lights,  crucifixes,  in- 
cense, pictures,  &c ;  by  the  clothing  of 
the  priests  and  ministers  in  rich  and 
variegated  garments ;  by  giving  to  the 
Lord^s  Supper,  and  every  thing  connect- 
ed with  it,  the  character  and  appearance 
of  the  most  awful  of  mysteries ;  by  em- 


ploying processions,  grand  music,  and 
the  like;  in  short,  by  any  thing  and 
every  thing  which  shall  strike  men's 
senses  with  awe-inq>iring  thoughts,  and 
add  to  the  solemnity,  grandeur,  and 
majesty  of  the  public  worship  of  God. 
The  anti-ritualidts  urge,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  all  these  things  are  absurd, 
and  out  of  place  and  time,  belonging  to 
the  dark  ages,  obscuring  the  simplicity 
of  the  €h)6pel,  contrary  to  law,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  frmdamental  principles  of 
Protestantism,  mischieyously  assimilat- 
ing the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Roman 
in  appearance,  with  the  frirther  inten- 
tion of  bringing  it  to  Roman  obedience 
in  doctrine  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period. 

Let  the  reader  Judge  for  himself. 
Datui  $um,  nan  (Edijnu,  Apart  fh>m  aU 
question  of  right  or  wrong,  law  or  vio- 
lation of  law,  expediency  or  inexpedi- 
ency, ritualism,  it  must  be  admitted,  has 
made  progress,  and  may  be  destined 
to  make  still  greater ;  and,  from  various 
significant  indications  in  the  religious 
world,  it  would  appear  that  Protestant 
churches,  especially  in  cities,  have  begun 
to  find  that  the  stem,  hard,  bald  sys- 
tem of  worship  and  service  bequeathed 
to  them  by  their  Puritan  forefatiiers, 
does  not  si^ce  for  the  age  in  which  we 
live ;  or,  at  least,  does  not  adequately 
meet  the  longings  of  certain  people, 
who,  having  secured  noble  and  beau- 
tiful temples  in  which  to  worship  God, 
now  desire  other  things  in  keeping  there- 
with. 

But  how  &r  all  this  is  to  go ;  what 
are  the  proper  proportions  of  ceremo- 
nial and  ritualistic  observances;  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  what  to  be  left  undone 
— ^these  are  points  which  it  is  not  my 
province  to  discuss ;  and  so,  I  leave  the 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  others. 
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In  Two  Parts,    Bart  JU. 


I  SAW  Rouqoette  pretty  frequently  at 
the  EuraaaL  Young  Wechsler  stuck  to 
Mm  like  a  burr,  but  the  closest  surreil- 
lance  that  could  be  maintained  upon 
him,  without  arousing  his  suspicion, 
failed  to  elicit  any  thing  of  his  doings. . 
He  still  played  with  varying  success, 
but  had  not  repaid  the  borrowed  money. 
Did  he  work  alone  in  the  mission  that 
had  been  entrusted  to  him,  or  had  he 
associates?  It  seemed  scarcely  likely 
that  an  a£EiEdr  of  such  consequence 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  agent,  but  though  we  tried  aU 
means  to  discover  such  confederates, 
every  effort  proved  unavailing.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  one  with  whom  he  was 
particularly  in  intercourse;  he  had  no 
(KHnpanlons,  scarcely  any  acquaintances. 
His  room  in  his  hotd  was  occupied 
merely  as  a  sleeping  apartment,  and  he 
lived,  like  all  the  world,  out  of  doors. 
I  could  make  nothing  of  him.  His  in- 
scrutable face  preserved  always  its  tran- 
quil expression ;  his  demeanor  was  gen- 
tlemanly, a  little  reserved  and  quiet, 
but  in  no  respect  differing  from  such  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  person  in  his 
reputed  condition. 

There  were  times  when  a  tormenting 
su^cion  beset  me  that  I  had  been  too 
hasty  in  rendering  a  verdict  upon  cir- 
cumstantial evidence;  that  I  was,  in 
&ct,  pursuing  a  phantom  of  my  own 
creation  in  the  person  of  a  common- 
place French  broker ;  but  a  reluctance 
to  abandon  the  paUi  I  had  entered 
upon,  before  at  least  being  certain  that 
it  was  a  wrong  one,  kept  me  in  it,  hop- 
ing against  hope. 

When  I  think,  now,  of  the  anxious 
days  and  sleepless  nights  this  man  has 
cost  me,  the  satisfaction  of  having 
wrought  his  discomfiture  almost  equals 
the  greater  results  of  the  victory. 

There  was  a  question  the  Count  and 


I  asked  ourselves  with  the  greatest  so- 
licitude, namely,  What  had  been  done 
with  the  papers  f  Had  they  been  trans- 
mitted at  once  to  the  cipher-bureau  at 
St  Petersburg,  or  were  those  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  them  sufficiently 
skilled  to  undertake  the  deciphering  of 
their  contents?  It  was  a  doubtfld  point 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  inclined  to 
think  it  more  likely  that  the  parties 
who  had  carried  off  the  packet  had 
retained  it  in  their  hands,  to  make  im- 
mediate use  of  it  should  occasion  re- 
quire. Perhaps  the  wish  was  father  to 
this  conclusion ;  for  if  it  had  been  sent 
to  the  capital,  of  what  avail  were  our 
efforts? 

All  this  time,  too,,  we  were  both 
obliged  to.  meet  our  friends  as  usual, 
appear  on  the  drive,  and  at  the  opera ; 
chat  at  the  spring,  in  the  morning,  with 
our  ordinary  cheerfcilness,  and  move 
through  the  saloons  of  the  Kursaal  with 
the  same  equanimity  as  ever.  I  came 
through  the  ordeaL  I  even  called  on 
the  Princess  Yareda^  and  was  cordially 
received ;  but,  calmly  as  I  sit  here  and 
tell  you,  I  never  was  so  near  madness 
before ;  and  to  this  day  the  mention  of 
Russia,  or  any  thing  Russian,  strikes  a 
cold  chill  to  my  heart  For  the  poor 
Count,  he  was  worn  to  a  shadow  by  the 
terrible  weight  of  suspense  and  dread 
that  pressed  upon  him,  and  I  doubt  if 
he  could  have  supported  it  many  days 
longer.  ^Matters  were  at  thi^  stand-still, 
when  one  evening,  as  I  was  stroUing 
through  the  shrubbery,  and  beginning 
to  revolve  the  expediency  of  leaving 
this  scent,  evidently  growing  cold,  and 
taking  up  a  new  plan  of  action,  I  saw 
young  Wechsler  approaching  me  with  a 
beaming  countenance.  He  put  a  letter 
in  my  hand.  It  was  addressed  to 
"  L^vi^^rw,  Frankfort,"  in  Rouquette^s 
hand. 
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"What  is  this?— -how  did  you  get 
it?" 

"  Pretty  cleverly,  I  flatter  myself'*  he 
replied.  "  I  have  been  dining  with  our 
dear  Roaqnette.  At  dinner  he  took  out 
his  pocket-book,  and  said  he  could  now 
repay  me  what  he  had  borrowed,  with 
many  thanks  for  the  loan«  It  struck  me 
aU  at  once  that  the  podcet-book  might 
contain  something  important  to  us; 
and,  with  this  idea,  I  bethought,  me  of 
an  old  fencing  trick  to  throw  an  adyer- 
sary  off  bis  guard.  Press  him  hard  widi 
a  succession  of  thrusts,  and,  when  his 
attention  is  quite  engaged  in  rapid  par- 
rying, suddenly  drop  your  pohrt,  and 
^out  full  in  his  face.  He  inevitably 
drops  his  point  also,  and  stands  for  an 
instant  utterly  confounded ;  tiiat  instant 
you  have  him  at  your  mercy.  To  apply 
this  stratagem  was  easy  enough.  I  start- 
ed suddenly  to  my  feet  with  a  howl, 
sweeping  my  plate  with  a  crash  to  the 
floor.  I  never  saw  a  man  more  com- 
pletely startled.  He  dropped  the  pock- 
et-book, and  stared  at  me  with  a  look 
of  blank  amazement,  but  recovered  lus 
self-possession,  and  stooped  to  pick  it 
up,  so  immediatdy,  that,  quick  as  I 
was,  he  was  beforehand  with  me,  and  I 
only  secured  this  letter,  which  dropped 
out  of  it  and  fell  under  my  chair.  I 
apologized  for  disturbing  him,  and  ex- 
fdained  that  I  had  been  taken  with  a 
violent  cramp  in  the  stomach,  to  which 
I  was  subject  at  times,  and  whidi  I 
made  an  excuse  for  soon  taking  leave 
of  him.  As  to  what  this  letter  is,  I  do 
not  know ;  I  have  brought  it  right  to 
you,  to  see  for  yourself." 

I  had  broken  the  seal  and  run  over 
the  contents  of  the  enclosure  before  he 
came  to  the  end  of  tiiis  account  It 
was  a  letter  purporting  to  oom^£rom  a 
Jew-broker  of  Paris  to  the  Messrs.  L6vi, 
a  Jewish  firm  of  high  standing  in 
Frankfort,  alluding  to  a  revolutionary 
agitation  in  Poland,  sounding  them  as 
to  their  sentiments  upon  the  mattar, 
and  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Jews 
of  Poland  were  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy, inasmudi  as  the  writer  contem- 
plated making  a  loan  to  some  brother 
Israelites  in  Warsaw,  and  feared  that 


political  disturbances  might  afiect  se- 
curities. 

Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  con* 
tents  of  the  lost  packet,  I  could  not 
determine  how  thorough  a  knowledge 
of  the  plot  this  letter  revealed;  but 
when  I  showed  it  to  the  Count,  he  re- 
assured me.  There  had  been,  he  said, 
a  few  letten  in  the  packet  not  in 
cipher,  addressed  to  some  of  the  most 
influential  Polish  Jews  whom  the  revo- 
lutionists were  seeking  to  draw  into  tiie 
l^ot,  since  they  were  possessors  of  a 
.considerable  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  of  nearly  all  the  ready 
money. 

The  Russian  Government  was  fiiDy 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  stand 
taken  by  tiie  ncttion  to  the  success  of 
any  movement  of  the  nobles ;  and  the 
first  step  he  should  have  expected  firom 
th^  was  an  attempt  to  ascertain  horw 
deeply  the  Jews  were  interested  in  the 
projected  conspiracy. 

We  drew  two  conclusions  from,  the 
letter :  first,  we  were  strongly  confirmed 
in  our  original  belief  tiiat  the  packet 
had  been  retained  at  Wiesbaden^  and 
second,  that  our  adversaries,  having,  as 
they  thought,  the  game  in  their  hands, 
were  not  troubling  themselves  with  un- 
necessary hurry,  and  that  up  to  this 
time  tiiey  had  probably  not  discovered 
the  secret  of  the  cipher. 

That  Rouquette,  as  we  continued  to 
call  him  for  convenience  sake,  should 
not  be  led  to  suspect  Anton  on  miflging 
his  letttf,  that  young  man,  whom  we 
did  not  fail  to  compliment  on  his  bold 
expedient  for  obtaining  it,  quietly  drop- 
ped it  again  in  the  restaurant  under  the 
table  at  whidi  they  had  been  sitting. 
Luckily,  it  had  been  sealed  only  with  a 
gold  pieccj  and  I  had  no  dxfBlculty  in 
restoring  its  untouched  appearance. 

I  now  pursued  the  search  with  renew- 
ed vigor.  I  slept  none,  ate  Httle,  work- 
ed incessantly ;  for  every  thing  was  at 
stake,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Un- 
der my  direction,  Herr  Wechsler  gave 
information  to  the  police  of  his  loss  of 
some  valuable  lett^  and  papers,  de- 
posited witii  him,  he  said,  by  a  lady  of 
high  rank,  at  the  same  time  hinting 
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HkBt  he  had  reaaon  to  saBped  a  penon 
calling  himself  Rooqaette  of  haying 
atolen  them. 

They  ransacked  his  i^aitment,  and 
all  hifi  goods  and  chattels;  ran  their 
long  needles  into  the  cushions  and  win- 
dow-cortains ;  looked  behind  the  wain- 
scot and  under  the  carpet;  took  the 
fflass  out  of  the  mirrors,  and  turned  the 
ramitnre  completely  inside  out ;  but  in 
no  possible  or  impossible  place  was  any 
paper  discovered.  They  were  forever 
on  the  wrong  track;  taking  up  some 
new  plan  ev^ry  day,  to  be  abandoned 
the  next,  and  all  leading  to  nothing. 

In  the  meantime  I  began  to  think  it 
would  be  wiser  to  b^n  at  the  other 
end,— instead  of  trying  to  find  the 
papers  by  direct  search,  to  investigate 
the  plan  of  their  purloining,  and  see  if 
a  comprehension  of  that  would  not  re- 
veal their  present  whereabouts.  Th^ 
derk^s  story  made  it  all  clear  enough, 
save  in  one  important  particular,  which, 
the  more  I  thought  it  over,  puzzled  me 
the  more. 

The  moment  the  candle  had  dropped 
into  the  safe,  was  undoubtedly  the  one 
lu  wmch  Rouquette  had  seized  the 
casket  and  gotten  possession  of  the 
packet ;  but  how  had  he  contrived  to 
unlock  it  and  relock  it  ?  Where  had  he 
ft)und  a  key  t  The  Count  was  positive 
that  his  key  had  never  left  his  person. 

"Think,"  I  said;  "remember  your 
attack  of  vertigo,  the  day  before,  at  the 
Princess  Yareda's;  could  it  not  have 
been  taken  from  you  then,  while  you 
were  unconscious,  by  some  Russian 
agent  of  police  who  had  followed  you 
thither,  and  entered  the  house  under 
some  disguise  t " 

"  No,"  he  answered ;  **  aa  I  told  you, 
I  was  actually  insensible  only  a  few 
seconds,  and  my  first  impules,  on  recov- 
ering, was  to  feel  for  my  key.  It  was 
safe  in  its  usual  place." 

It  was  not  encourag^g  to  find  the 
trail  so  well  covered  up;  but  at  any 
rate,  it  was  certain  that  Rouquette  had 
had  a  key ;  if  not  the  one  I  held  in  my 
hand,  some  other,  and  that  its  exact 
counterpart ;  for  the  lock  was  of  odd, 
old-fashioned  make,  and  no  ordinary 


locksmith^B  pick  would  have  opened 
it 

Bo  I  put  the  key  into  my  pocket,  and, 
with  no  very  definite  purpose  or  expec- 
tation, presented  myself  in  the  shop  of 
one  Ernst  Brenner,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
monopoly  of  loeksmithing  in  Wies- 
baden. He  was  a  little  man,  with  a 
shock  head  and  an  overwhelming  polite- 
ness of  manner.  I  asked  to  look  at  some 
pistols,  gxamined  several  of  various  con- 
struction with  minuteness,  and  showed 
great  interest  in  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  small-arms,  all  the  time  takiog 
his  mental  measure,  and  a  careful  survey 
of  the  shop.  When  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  how  to  proceed,  I  threw  him  into 
a  kind  of  ecstasy  of  dvility  by  buying 
a  pair  of  his  most  expensive  and  most 
ugly  weapons,  and  then  suddenly  drew 
the  Count's  key  from  my  pocket. 

"  I  suppose  you  make  duplicates  of 
small  keys  ? "  I  said.  "  Can  you  make 
one  of  this  t " 

He  looked  at  the  key,  and  then  at  me 
in  some  surprise. 

"  You  want  a  duplicate  of  this  key, 
mein  Herr  y  is  it  yours  t " 

"  Of  course  it  is.  What  is  it  astonishes 
you  ?  have  you  seen  this  key  before  ? "  • 

"No;  but  I  made  one  like  it  last 
week." 

"How?  without  having  seen  thist 
It  is  not  a  common  pattern." 

"  From  a  wax  impression,"  he  answer- 
ed, simply. 

Ah  I  a  wax  impression !  I  had  run 
the  game  to  earth. 

I  held  the  little  man  with  a  look  of 
calm  severity  for  a  single  moment,  while 
I  hastily  determined  on  my  plan  of  ac- 
tion; then  dropped  the  key  into  my 
pocket,  and  said,  in  an  altered  tone : 

"  Herr  Brenner,  I  am  told  you  are  an 
honest  man,  and  I  am  willing  to  believe 
you  an  unconscious  instrument  in  this 
villany,  or  I  should  not  have  come  to 
you  in  this  way;  still,  when  a  lady^s 
jewel-casket  is  opened  with  a  false  key, 
and  rified  of  its  contents,  one  is  apt  to 
ask  one's  self  what  share  of  the  profits 
of  the  transaction  fell  to  the  maker  of 
the  fEdse  key.  In  brief,  this  afiair  wean 
an  ugly  i^pearance  for  you.  My  friends. 
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the  Police,  have  no  very  lively  faith  in 
human  innocence,  and  you  might  find  it 
difficult  to  satis^  them  of  yours.  Be 
good  enough,  therefore,  to  give  me  an 
exact  account  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  Vfiih  your  making  a  duplicate 
of  this  key." 

The  little  locksmith^s  eyes  opened 
wide  with  horror  and  alarm ;  his  hair 
rose  on  end,  and,  in  imagination,  he 
already  felt  the  hands  of  the  n^inisters 
of  justice  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Mother  of  Heaven,  mein  Herr^'^  he 
gasped,  "I  know  nothing  of  all  this 
that  you '  say ;  this  suspicion  is  as  un- 
founded as  it  is  terrible.  I  will  gladly 
tell  you  all  I  can.  Last  Wednesday,  a 
stranger  stepped  into  my  shop,  handed 
me  a  lump  of  soft  wax  stamped  with  an 
impression  of  a  curiously-shaped  key, 
the  same  you  showed  me  a  moment  ago, 
and  desired  me  to  make  a  steel  key 
fh)m  it  by  4  o'clock  that  afternoon,  at 
which  time  he  would  call  for  it.  I  ask- 
ed him  what  name  he  would  leave;  but 
he  answered  with  impatience,  his  name 
was  nothing  to  me,  so  I  was  well  paid 
for  my  work.  At  the  appointed  time 
he  arrived,  and  the  key  was  ready  for 
him." 

"  Was  he  a  tall,  dark  man,"  I  asked, 
with  long,  black  hair,  and  no  beard  ? " 

The  large  head  shook  in  the  negative. 

"  No ;  a  young  man  of  medium  height, 
with  a  round,  Russian-looking  fiswe,  and 
light  moustache,  speaking  German  with 
an  accent.  I  think,  from  his  dress,  he 
was  a  valet  or  footman.  He  wore  a 
green  cut-away  coat,  with  large  silver 
buttons,  and  white  waistcoat  and  pan- 
taloons." 

Green  and  white !  That  was  the  liv- 
ely of  Madame  Vareda.  In  the  name  of 
all  the  Saints,  was  she — .  No,  I  could 
not  believe  it ;  it  was  a  trick  of  this 
Rouquette's  to  throw  pursuit  off  the 
track.  And  yet,  who  else  could  be  his 
confederate  ?  and  that  he  had  confede- 
rates J  had  been  convinced.  And  then, 
what  would  more  readily  explain  her 
Highness'  long  stay  at  the  Spa  ? 

I  balanced  it  all  in  my  mind,  while  I 
answered,  "  Ah,"  and  then  continued : 

"  This  is  all  you  have  to  say  ?    Take 


time  to  think,  that  any  future  aocomt 
may  agree  with  what  you  have  told  me." 

The  unfortunate  man  clasped  his 
hands.  ^  As  I  live,"  he  cried,  "  this  is 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  knew  nothing,  I 
thought  nothing  of  the  use  he  would 
make  of  the  key;  my  business  ended 
with  forging  it.  In  pity^  beliere  me," 
he  added  imploringly,^  *'I  am  pooz^  I 
am  honest ;  this  suspicion  destroys  me." 

*^  Very  well ;  if  further  investigation 
establishes  the  truth  of  your  statements, 
you  need  fear  nothing.  But  if  you  were- 
a  party  to  the  robbery,  you  will  have 
reason  to  repent  having  rejected  this 
opportunity  of  obtaining  lenient  treat- 
ment by  making  a  confession." 

He  was  about  to  protest  his  innocence 
again,  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  but  I  cut 
him  short  by  leaving  the  shop.  He  fol- 
lowed me  out,  and,  looking  back  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  I  could  see 
him  still  standing  at  his  door,  plunged 
in  bewilderment  and  despair. 

I  wended  my  way  to  the  Eursaal, 
pondering  the  discovery  I  had  made. 
If  Madame  Yareda  were  really  commis- 
sioned to  ferret  out  the  conspira^,  she 
had  doubtless  employed  the  pretended 
Rouquette  as  a  subordinate ;  ^e  papers 
would  then  be  in  her  keeping,  and  this 
explained  why  they  had  not  been  found 
in  his  possession. 

But  I  felt  it  would  not  be  safe  to  em- 
ploy the  services  of  the  police  to  search 
her  chateau,  as  they  had  rummaged 
Rouquette's  hotel.  She  held  too  strong 
a  hand  against  us ;  it  would  be  hardly 
possible,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  her 
numerous  suite,  fipr  such  a  search  to  be 
made  without  her  knowledge;  and  if 
it  failed  to  recover  the  papers,  it  would 
precipitate  her  action,  and  deprive  us 
at  once  of  any  chance  of  success.  Cau- 
tion and  deliberation  were  imperatively 
demanded.  I  must  feel  my  way,  tiU  it 
was  plain  enough  before  me  for  a  rapid 
rush. 

My  thoughts  reverted  to  the  duplicate 
key;  the  mystery  still  remained  un- 
solved. Whence  had  this  wax  impiea- 
sion  been  obtained?  There  had  been 
but  one  chance  to  take  the  Count's  key 
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ftom  him— the  time,  namely,  of  his  con- 
gestlye  attack  at  the  PrincesB' — and  that 
chance  had  not  been  improved,  for  the 
Count  asBured  me  he  had  found  the  key 
untouched  on  recovering  consdousness. 
Ah  I  at  a  glanccl  saw  it  alL  True,  the 
key  had  not  been  removed;  but  why 
mi^t  it  not  have  been  taken,  stamped 
on  the  wax,  and  replaced  while  he  was 
insensible?  Madame Yareda's physician 
^  fortunately  in  attendance ; "  nay,  back 
of  that  her  Highness*  toast,  and  the  wine 
she  had  poured  for  Zadnenski  with  her 
0¥m  hand— 4iad  this  no  connection  with 
his  subsequent  fainting-fit?  It  was  a 
clever  plan  enough,  now  that  I  could 
look  at  it  in  its  whole  length,  but  evi- 
dently the  work  of  an  amateur— greater 
wealth  of  inv^ition  in  the  design  than 
careM  finishing  and  joining  together 
of  its  separate  parts. 

Bouquette's  having  been  in  the  Bank- 
er's private  room  just  previous  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  packet,  had  given 
me  the  right  start  at  once ;  and  certain- 
ly it  was  ^imprudent  .in  her  Highness  to 
send  her  footman  in  livery  to  order  the 
duplicate  key. 

True,  the  first  weak  point  could  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  avoided ;— and  then 
she  had  been  manoeuvring  only  against 
these  blundering  Poles,  and  knew  that 
their  awkward  hands  would  be  tied  by 
their  consciousness  of  treasonable  de- 
signs, and  their  inability  to  fight  her 
with  her  own  weapons. 

It  was  pleasant  to  be  criticising  an 
enemy's  strategy,  but  it  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  the  knowledge  of  her  plan 
would  help  me  to  defeat  it.  The  Princess 
held  nine  points  in  the  game— to  wit, 
possession  of  the  packet — and  it  was,  I 
confess,  with  no  very  sanguine  hopes  of 
the  result  that  I  prepared  to  encounter 
her.  I  felt  a  little  like  a  good  whist- 
player,  who,  seeing  himself  already  de- 
feated by  the  inequality  of  the  cards, 
yet  holds  it  a  point  of  honor  to  play  out 
his  hand  in  the  best  possible  style,  and 
lose  nothing  through  unskilftdness  or 
negligence. 

I  decided  to  say  nothing  to  the  Count 
of  what  I  had  learned  from  the  lock- 
smith, but  to  keep  the  conduct  of  the 
VOL.  I.— 28 


affidr  in  my  own  hands,  and  to  watch 
closely  both  the  Princess  and  Bouquette, 
to  see  if  any  thing  could  be  gathered 
ttom  their  communications  that  would 
direct  me  how  to  act. 

I  had  seen  Httle  of  her  Highness  since 
the  day  of  the  hunting-party,  but 
enough  to  satisfy  me  that  the  conjecture 
I  had  then  formed  was  not  altogether 
imfounded.  She  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
me ;  but  such  was  her  eccentric  dispo- 
sition, that  I  could  not  interpret  exactly 
the  nature  of  her  feelings.  My  cue, 
however,  was  plainly  to  strengthen  my- 
self in  her  regard ;  and  at  the  tables  in 
the  evening— for  die  played  a  little  in  a 
magnificent  way — ^I  attached  myself 
closely  to  her,  enlivened  her  with  my 
most  brilliant  conversation,  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  liveliest  manner  topics  in 
which  I  took  no  more  interest  than  I  do 
in  the  politics  of  the  Sandwich  Islands; 
all  the  time  studying  her  every  expres- 
sion under  cover  of  my  near-sighted 
glasses. 

But  it  was  like  attempting  to  take 
Ehrenbreitstein  by  skirmishing  with 
light  cavalry  round  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
She  was  not  insensible  to  my  attentions ; 
I  thought  she  was  even  pleased  by 
them ;  but  there  was  no  change  in  her 
passionless  calm,  not  a  moment's  lifting 
of  the  blank,  inscrutable  mask,  that 
seemed  constantly  drawn  over  the  real 
features.  She  was  not  to  be  surprised, 
or  taken  unaware.  I  could  not  betray 
her  into  giving  me  the  least  lunt  that 
would  be  of  use  to  me.  I  set  number- 
less ingenious  snares  and  ambuscades 
for  her,  but  she  passed  through  them 
all  with  a  seemingly  unconscious  ease 
that  filled  me  with  vexation  and  de- 
spair. 

We  saw  Bouquette  frequently  about 
the  halls,  but  all  my  diligence  &iled  to 
detect  the  faintest  sign  of  any  intelli- 
gence between  them. 

The  second  night  after  my  visit  to  the 
locksmith  had  come,  and  I  had  not  ad- 
vanced a  single  step.  It  was  oue  o'clock. 
The  last  strain  of  the  sad,  subtle  sweet- 
ness of  Strauss  had  died  away,  to 
awaken  to  new  life  the  following  night; 
the  dancers  had  shaken  the  dust  from 
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off  their  feet  pretty  thickly  about  the 
ball-room,  and  fled  away  to  vainly  court 
repose  in  their  barbaroos  German  beds ; 
the  croupiefB  had  closed  the  banks,  and 
retired  to  restore  their  exhausted  ener- 
gies with  Burgundy  and  pdUBdefoie; 
and  the  current  of  "  human  warious,"  to 
borrow  Mr.  Venus'  phrase,  that  had  been 
eddying  round  the  gaming-tables,  had 
gradually  streamed  through  the  great 
doors,  each  rill  and  riyulet  flowing  back 
to  its  source  whence  it  had  come,  to 
mingle  in  the  swirling  pool  of  the  Kur- 
saal. 

I  had  put  the  Princess  into  her  car- 
riage, and  was  standing  in  the  shadow 
of  a  great  sycamore,  uncertain  whether 
to  take  a  powerful  opiate  and  try  to 
get  a  few  hours'  sleep,  or  to  walk  about 
under  the  trees  till  morning,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  a  happy  inspiration, 
when  I  saw  the  side-door  of  the  read- 
ing-room open,  and  Rouquette  emerge, 
bending  his  steps  rapidly  towards  me. 

I  felt  a  presentiment  that  at  last  my 
patience  was  to  be  rewarded,  that  some- 
thing was  about  to  turn  up.  But  how 
to  watch  him,  without  exposing  myself 
to  observation  ?  Necessity,  which  is  said 
to  hold  a  close  affinity  to  invention,  sug- 
gested an  expedient. 

I  pulled  my  cravat  round  under  my 
ear,  and  my  hair  down  over  my  eyes, 
buttoned  my  coat  awry,  and  smashed  in 
my  hat,  and,  with  these  slight  changes 
in  my  toilet,  prepared  to  receive  him. 

He  gave  but  a  single  glance  at  the 
disreputable-looking  individual  clasping 
the  tree  in  the  feeble  but  affectionate 
embrace  of  intoxication,  and  kept  on 
his  way  down  the  avenue.  I  let  him  go 
a  few  yards,  and  then  slipped  quietly 
after  him,  ready  to  resume  the  stagger 
and  vacant  look  on  the  flrst  occasion. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  under  the  syca- 
mores, and  he  turned  to  the  left,  into 
the  gardens  that  border  the  Anlagen, 
following  the  serpentine  paths  till  he 
halted  at  the  fountain  of  the  Naiads,  in 
the  little  hollow  beyond  the  artificial 
roc^B.  I  dropped  behind  a  clump  of 
ihododendrons  at  a  little  distance,  and 
awaited  the  result. 

It  was  a  warm,  mellow  night;  the 


moon  was  just  setting,  but  the  stars 
beamed  with  a  mild  radiance  fh)m  the 
doudless  blue,  and  sparkled  like  broken 
gems  as  they  chased  each  other  in  tiny 
ripples  across  the  basin  of  the  fountain, 
whose  silvery  plash  was  the  only  sound 
audible  in  the  hushed  air,  that  hung 
heavy  with  the  fragrance  fh>m  a  hun- 
dred parterres. 

Rouquette  threw  himself  on  the  grass 
— there  was  hardly  a  trace  of  dew — and 
began  idly  throwing  pebbles  into  the 
fountain. 

The  situation  was  rather  interesting, 
and  decidedly  dramatic  —  plot  and 
counterplot  within  a  few  yards  of  each 
other,  their  machinations  at  that  por- 
tentous lull  when  some  new  devdop- 
ment  seemed  pausing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  scene. 

It  was  not  long  in  coming.  A  figure 
approached  from  the  northern  end  of 
the  grounds.  I  saw  that  he  wore  green 
and  white,  and  recognized  him  as  a 
favorite  attendant  of  the  Princess.  Oer^ 
tainly  this  menial  could  not  be  in  the 
confidence  of  his  mistress  in  matters  of 
such  grave  importance  I 

Rouquette  rose  as  he  drew  near,  and 
they  held  a  moment's  conversation  in 
too  low  a  tone  to  reach  my  place  of 
concealment ;  but  I  saw  the  messenger 
draw  something  fh>m  his  breast,  and 
hand  it  to  the  spy.  It  gleamed  white 
as  it  changed  hands;  I  saw  it  was  a 
letter.  Rouquette  broke  the  seal,  scratch- 
ed a  wax  cigar-match,  and  by  its  light 
hastily  read  the  note,  with  a  look  almoet 
of  excitement  on  his  pale  face,  that  usu- 
ally showed  no  more  expression  than  a 
sheet  of  white  paper. 

A  few  more  inaudible  words,  a  silent 
bow  from  the  footman,  and  the  brief 
interview  was  over ;  they  moved  away 
in  the  different  directions  they  had 
come.  Rouquette  sauntered  slowly  down 
the  alleys,  as  if  lingering  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  night ;  but  as  he  passed 
me,  I  saw  he  was  lost  in  thought,  in 
visions,  perhaps,  of  future  high  positi<m 
in  the  Secret  Force,  when  he  should 
return  to  the  Russian  capital  with  his 
delicate  mission  successfully  accomplish* 
ed.. 
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But  that  letter— I  mtui  haye  it.  Here 
was  no  room  for  cimning  or  fineste ; 
force  only  could  give  me  possession  of 
it  It  was  humiliating  to  me  as  a  dip- 
lomate,  indeed  as  a  rational  being,  that 
the  high  intellectoal  contest  we  had 
been  engaged  in  shoold  giye  way,  just 
at  this  critical  point,  to  the  primitiTe 
savagery  of  a  hand-to-hand  tnssle. 

After  all,  victory  might  remain  not 
with  the  longest  head,  but  with  the 
toughest  muscles — the  better  man  might 
be  defeated  by  the  better  animaL  Yet 
such  is  the  inconsistency  of  onr  feelings, 
and  such  the  force  of  that  fighting  in- 
stinct that  lies  dormant  in  the  most 
peaceable  English  character,  that  I  was 
secretly  not  ill-pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  relieving  the  excitement  of  my  pent- 
up  emotions  by  a  little  muscular  exer- 
tion. At  an  events,  there  was  no  help 
for  it ;  I  could  go  on  no  longer  groping 
in  the  dark.  I  must  know  how  much 
they  had  learned  of  the  plot,  and  what 
action  they  were  taking ;  how  the  case 
stood,  that  is,  as  far  as  they  had  work- 
ed it  up. 

Trusting,  then,  to  Tom  Cribb's  train- 
ing, which  had  served  me  in  old  days 
in  many  a  Town  and  Gown  fray  in  old 
High-street,  I  cautiously  left  my  am- 
bush, slipped  round  the  other  side  of  the 
rocks,  and,  making  a  dHaur^  came  upon 
the  unsuspecting  Russian  just  as  he  was 
emerging  upon  the  Anlagen.  Seizing 
him  by  the  throat,  and  thrusting  a  for- 
midable-looking meerschaum  into  his 
foce,  I  called  upon  him  to  surrender  his 
purse,  in  the  hoarse  tones  usually  as- 
sumed by  foot-pads  on  the  stage,  as  the 
only  ones  proper  for  their  most  ordinary 
observations. 

It  was  all  over  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  teH  it  The  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  absorbed  as  he  was  in  reverie, 
left  him  no  chance  against  me.  In  a 
moment  he  lay  his  length  on  the  grass, 
and,  with  my  knee  upon  his  breast,  I 
was  rifling  his  pockets  at  my  leisure. 
The  first  clutch  brought  out  the  letter, 
stuck  into  its  torn  envelope,  and  the 
pocket-book  the  clerk  had  so  nearly 
gained  possession  of;  his  watch,  purse, 
and  diamond  stud  were  quickly  added 


to  this  booty,  and  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
and  fled  up  the  avenue  at  the  top  of  my 
speed.  It  would  have  been  safer  to 
have  ensured  his  keeping  quiet  by  giv- 
ing him  a  knock  on  the  head  as  he  lay 
defenceless ;  but,  though  I  had  under- 
taken to  play  the  pickpocket,  this  part 
of  his  T6le  was  beyond  my  proficiency, 
and  consequently  he  was  hard  after  me 
before  I  had  taken  the  first  dozen  steps. 

like  two  spectres,  we  flew  up  tiie 
smooth  walk  underneath  the  leafy 
arches  of  the  sycamores,  neither  of  us 
gaining  or  losing  an  inch  of  distance. 
The  excitement  lent  us  a  preternatural 
swiftness,  and  we  sped  along  rather  by 
force  of  nerve  than  muscle. 

"  Stop  him  I "  shouted  Bouquette  to 
the  astonished  watchman  patrolling  the 
square;  but  I  shot  by  him  before  he 
had  collected  his  slow  Teutonic  wits, 
and  left  him  to  join  in  the  chase. 

It  was  becoming  unpleasant.  I  could 
not  hold  out  forever,  and  began  to 
doubt  if  I  could  tire  my  slight,  clean- 
built  pursuer.    How  to  throw  him  oflf? 

I  turned  suddenly  down  a  side-street 
leading  to  the  old  town,  and  darted 
under  a  low  archway  into  a  narrow, 
blind  alley. 

A  large  water-butt  stood  in  the  angle 
of  the  wall,  half  ftdl  of  water.  I  drop- 
ped into  it  up  to  my  waist,  and  crouch- 
ed breathless  to  await  their  coming.  As 
I  had  hoped,  they  rushed  past  me  with- 
out stopping,  and  their  echoing  foot- 
steps rang  down  the  pavement  of  the 
dark  passage  till  they  ceased  with  their 
emerging  into  the  street  below. 

I  did  not  wait  for  them  to  return,  but 
drew  myself  out  of  my  cold  bath,  and 
regained  my  hotel  exhausted,  but  tri- 
umphant. My  feithAil  valet  was  slum- 
bering in  an  easy-chair  in  my  sitting- 
room.  I  did  not  disturb  him,  but  light- 
ed a  haugie,  and  hurriedly  examined  the 
letter.  There  was  neither  date,  address, 
nor  signature;  only  these  words  in 
French  scrawled  across  a  sheet  of  per- 
ftimed  note-paper : 

<*  On  reflection,  I  agree  with  you  that 
it  is  useless  any  longer  to  retain  posses 
sion  of  the  papers  in  the  hope  to  de- 
cipher them,  or  in  the  expectation  that 
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any  event  will  transpire  raiderhig  my 
keeping  them  desirable.  I  had  iK^ed 
to  have  been  able  to  send  foil  and  de- 
tailed infonnation  to  the  Qovenmient ; 
as  it  is,  I  can  only  Itamish  them  with 
the  means  of  detection ;  and  these  you 
are  the  fittest  person  to  deUver  into  ^le 
hands  of  your  respected  &ther.  Yon 
will  therefore  set  out  for  St.  Petersbnig 
to-morrow  by  the  ^rsn^otttfiM  ataiz  in 
the  evening.  Oome  to  me  by  the  gar- 
den-do<»',  and  through  the  Ck)n8erya- 
tory,  two  hours  before,  to  recdye  the 
packet,^ 

Hurrah  1  I  was  in  time  to  save  them 
yet.  Fifteen  hours  taust  elapse  before 
the  packet  was  to  start  on  its  journey. 
If  in  that  time  I  had  contrived  to  re- 
cover it,  no  harm  would  have  been  done 
by  its  seizure,  and  all  the  ingenuity  and 
pains  this  had  cost  our  Mends  would 
be  labor  lost.  If  I  failed— but  I  felt 
there  should  be  no  such  word  as  fidl. 

I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  pocket- 
book  when  putting  the  letter  back  into 
my  pocket.  I  felt  it  there,  and  drew  it 
out  It  was  an  old-fashioned  thing,  and 
well  worn.  At  the  bock  was  a  memo- 
randum-book filled  with  various  entries, 
some  dating  back  several  years.  Turn- 
ing it  over,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  copy  of 
a  letter  signed  Gustave  Lasakofi^  in  the 
owno^s  now  familiar  hand.  This  was 
his  real  name,  then. 

I  looked  at  it  idly  some  moments 
with  a  dim  notion  that  I  had  heard  the 
name  before  in  connection  witii  some 
family  history.  All  at  once  the  story, 
and  this  man's  connection  with  it,  came 
into  my  mind.  It  was  odd  I  ^ould 
have  been,  without  knowing  it,  brought 
into  antagonism  with  tlie  inveterate  ene- 
my of  my  oldest  Parisian  friends. 

But  the  situation  of  affidrs  was  too 
critical  for  me  to  dwell  upon  a  curious 
coincidence.  All  night  long  I  paced 
my  bed-room,  asking  m3rself  how  I 
could  manage  to  outwit  the  Princess — 
what  scheme  I  could  concoct  to  inveigle 
her  out  of  the  packet ;  but  ten  o'clo<& 
brought  Matthews  with  my  coffee,  and 
I  had  found  no  answer.  In  despair,  I 
ordered  my  phaeton  at  last,  and  drove 
to  her  villa.    I  was  strongly  of  opinion 


HbaA  a  bold  an^i  dever  stntegkt^  Hke 
the  Princess,  woa^jd  be  likely  to  keep 
ttkib  packet  in  open^^ght,  like  any  or- 
dinary document  A^^inst  all  ordinary 
detectives  this  would  be  its  best  secor- 
hy. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  hit  upon  any 
definite  plan  of  action,  I  determined  to 
satisfy  myself,  at  any  rate,  on  this  i>oint ; 
and  if  I  found  it  was  as  I  expected,  I 
trusted  to  luck,  pludc,  and  readiness  to 
suggest  some  melliod  of  getting  the 
papers  into  my  hands.  The  packet  had 
been  accurately  described  to  me,  and  I 
should  know  it  at  si^t 

We  keep  early  hours  at  Wiesbadeo, 
and  eleven  o'dock  is  a  respectable  hour 
f<»r  m<miing  calls. 

I  was  shown  into  her  Highness*  boo- 
doir,  where  die  recdved  me  with  cordial- 
ity, for  her  abnost  wiprem.  It  was  a 
little  gem  of  a  room,  ftimid&ed  in  the 
somewhat  fantastic  taste  of  its  singular 
occux>ant  All  the  dainty  af^liances 
of  luxury,  the  adornments  of  art,  the 
lavidi  proftidon  of  l>^<mterie^  were  seen 
in  the  glowing  i20mi;^r  which,  floating 
through  the  gauay,  rose-colored  curtains, 
bathed  the  apartment  A  bird  of  a  goi^ 
geous  toqpical  plumage  swung  ladly  in.  a 
gilded  cage  in  the  windows ;  and,  burn- 
ing in  a  silver  cup,  a  rich  p^fome  load- 
ed the  air  with  voluptuous  sweetness. 

We  talked  of  various  things — ^the  run 
on  the  bank,  the  new  singer,  the  weather, 
the  worid,  while  all  the  time  I  scanned 
the  room  dosely  to  discover  some  trace 
of  the  packet  I  was  not  mistaken  in 
my  conjecture,  and  a  thrill  ran  through 
my  vdns  as  my  eye  lighted  on  the  ob- 
ject  of  our  anxious  search,  of  our  doubts 
and  speculations,  our  hopes  and  fears. 

Oppodte  me,  hi  a  rack  in  the  embra- 
sure of  a  low  window  opening  upon  a 
smooth  green  lawn,  was  stuck  a  mod- 
erately dzed  packet  of  some  two  dozen 
old  lottos,  tied  together  with  floss-silk. 
Bo  near,  and  yet  so  fkr !  My  sufierings 
were  those  of  Tantdus,  as  I  sat  convers- 
ing in  serene  tones,  with  this  end  and 
aim  of  my  endeavors  a  few  yards  firom 
me. 

In  the  window  stood  a  writing-taUe, 
strewed  ^onftisedly  with  papers. 
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''Ton  find  me  oyorwlidmed  with 
buflmefla,"  said  Madame  Yareda,  Mlow- 
ing  my  glance  with  her  quick  eye; 
^agents  are*  careless  and  unreliable. 
My  aflhirs  fidl  into  disorder,  and  a  lone 
woman  has  only  herself  to  look  to  to 
regulate  them.*^ 

'^  Pardon  me,  if  I  presume  to  say  that 
a  lone  woman  has  only  herself  to  look 
to  for  remaining  a  lone  woman.  Why 
do  you  not  take  pity  on  some  one  of  your 
worshippers,  and  relieye  yourself  of  bu- 
siness cares  f " 

"  What !  marry  an  agent  ^ajfairu  T 
Not  a  bad  idea.  And  whom  would  you 
propose  for  the  podtion  f " 

^^  What  say  you  to  His  Grace  of  Nas- 
sau? He  is  young,  amiable,  and  de- 
Toted  to  you." 

She  lifted  her  superb  shoulders.  "  Bet- 
ter be  subject  in  a  great  empire,  than 
play  at  soyereignty  in  a  petty  iHX)yince. 
Besides,  his  days  are  numbered.  The 
wind  is  rising  eren  now  that  will  blow 
these  princelings  from  thdr  little 
thrones.    Can  you  name  another  ?  " 

"The  Ausbrian  ambassador  may 
please  you  better.  He  has  high  position 
at  home,  great  influence  abroad,  and, 
what  you  know  how  to  appreciate,  un- 
questionable ability." 

'*  I  do  not  affect  him ;  he  is  ice-^too 
like  myselC  I  want  fire.  And  then,  it 
would  be  called  apostasy,  political  as 
well  as  religious.    Ifneore.''^ 

"  There  is  my  countryman,  the  young 
Marquis  of  G — ;  handsome,  accomplish- 
ed, a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  and 
immensely  rich." 

"  Ah,"  she  said  with  a  Uttle  sigh,  « I 
haye  thought  sometimes  of  England;  it 
is  a  refuge  for  the  friendless.  But  this 
man  ?    I  haye  scarcely  seen  him." 

I  dcetched  for  her  the  Marquis  and  his 
surroundings. 

**  Charming  I "  she  cried,  with  no  yery 
great  enthusiasm.  "  But  you  English 
will  not  marry  out  of  your  own  coun- 
try ;  yourself^  Monsieur,  being  proof  of 
it.  I  haye  giyen  you  here  the  best  con- 
ceiyable  opportunity  for  a  declaration, 
and  you  keep  talking  to  me  of  other 
men. 

"  You  make  much  of  the  simplicity 


and  yirtue  of  your  domestic  life^"  she 
went  on  more  seriously,  "  of  your  Eng- 
lish hearths  and  homes,  and  you  look 
mth  horror  upon  French  morals  and 
manages  de  eanvenance ;  yet  I  question 
if  these  are  unknown  in  English  life. 
You  haye  proposed  no  less  than  three 
to  me  within  fiye  minutes,  without 
the  first  word  of  affection  or  heart, 
which  your  English  principles  should 
make  an  element  in  the  matter.  Is  it 
the  effect  of  your  continental  education, 
or  do  you  think  such  words  would  not 
be  understood  by  a  woman  who  married, 
at  eighteen,  a  man  older  tiian  her 
Mher?" 

Again  that  dreamy,  affectionate  look 
in  her  eyes,  as  one  might  look  at  the 
picture  of  a  departed  Mend.  It  had 
puzzled  me,  almost  misled  me,  before ; 
now  it  was  explained  in  her  next  words. 

"  So  like  him !  so  yery  like  what  A« 
would  haye  been  now,"  she  murmured, 
half  aloud,  still  looking  tit  me  fixedly. 
"I  don't  know  why,"  she  went  on  in 
her  usual  tone,  <<  but  I  feel  inclined  to 
be  confidential  this  morning.  The 
world  has  done  me  the  honor  to  take 
an  interest  in  my  antecedents,  and,  with 
habitual  charity,  has  formed  the  worst 
hypotheses  the  case  would  bear.  You 
are  one  of  the  few  men  I  respect ;  one 
of  the  yery  few  I  both  respect  and  like. 
If  you  win  hear  it,  I  will  tell  you  my 
story.  It  is  briefly  told,  and  perhaps 
then  you  will  pity  me ;  at  any  rate,  you 
will  understand  me  better : 

"  I  am  an  only  child—the  last  of  an 
ancient  house  formerly  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  the  empire,  but  fiiUen  into 
impoyerished  obscurity  through  misfor- 
tune, and  the  machinations  of  enemies. 
My  mother  died  in  my  infancy,  and  my 
childhood  was  passed  in  our  family 
chateau  in  the  Crimea,  where  I  had  first 
seen  the  li^t.  It  was  a  desolate,  half- 
ruined  old  pile,  perched  on  the  summit 
of  a  rugged  cliff,  at  whose  base  Hie 
surges  of  the  Black  Sea  beat  perpetual- 
ly, the  sad  music  of  my  lonely  li^  Our 
household  coneosted  of  my  father  and 
myself  and  a  steward  and  a  housekeeper 
—two   faithful   old   creatures,  grown 
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gray  in  the  family  seryioe.  My  father 
lived  a  gloomy  recluse,  shut  up  among 
his  books.  He  felt  himself  the  last  of 
his  race,  and  brooding  over  his  fallen 
fortunes,  together  with  the  loss  of  my 
mother,  whom  he  had  passionately 
loved,  little  over  a  year  from  their  mar- 
riage, combined  to  make  him  the  prey 
of  a  settled  melancholy.  He  was  an 
affectionate  parent,  however ;  and,  as  I 
grew  up,  instructed  me  carefully  in  many 
branches  of  learning  not  generally  taught 
to  women.  I  was  of  a  reflective  temper- 
ament, and,  under  his  pilotage,  launched 
with  eagerness  upon  the  sea  of  meta- 
physical speculation.  We  lived  in  the 
world  of  ideas,  and  took  little  thought 
for  the  material  concerns  of  life.  Time 
passed,  and  I  was  just  entering  my 
eighteenth  ye^ir,  when  my  father  entered 
my  chamber  one  day,  with  a  letter  in 
his  hand.  *  Isidora,'  he  said,  *  yon  are 
no  longer  a  child ;  what  would  you  say 
to  seeing  something  of  the  world  ?  My 
aversion  to  it  has  kept  you  immured  in 
this  solitude,  till  now  you  have  a  right 
to  know  for  yourself  of  what  substance 
it  is  made.  I  cannot  live  forever ;  your 
future  is  uncertain ;  it  is  best  for  yon  to 
become  familiar  with  life,  into  which  a 
sudden  catastrophe  may  throw  you  at 
any  moment.  Your  aunt  in  Moscow  is 
almost  my  only  surviving  relative.  This 
letter  from  her  is  in  answer  to  my  re- 
quest for  her  to  take  you  into  her  feun- 
ily,  introduce  you  into  society,  and  pro- 
vide you  with  teachers  of  such  polite 
accomplishments  as  your  circumstances 
hitherto  have  deprived  you  of.  She  is 
willing  to  undertake  the  charge,  and 
sends  yon  a  cordial  invitation  to  her 
house.*  I  received  this  address  with 
mingled  feelings.  A  desire  to  enter  into 
the  life  of  the  outside  world,  of  which  I 
had  necessarily  only  the  vaguest  notions, 
conflicted  mih.  a  strong  reluctance  to 
part  fi*om  my  father,  my  only  fnend. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind,  however,  to 
th|  step,  and  the  next  month  saw  me 
domesticated  in  my  aunt's  family.  At 
her  house  I  first  saw  Henri  de  Thoreau. 
He  was  an  oflicer  of  the  French  Imperial 
Guard,  and  an  old  Parisian  acquaintance 
of  my  aunt.    Young,  ardent,  and  high- 


spirited,  he  seeined  to  my  unsofMitir 
cated  fancy  the  lemt-id^al  of  a  youthftil 
hero.  In  brief^  our  acquaintance  rip^i* 
ed  into  friendship,  our  friendship  deep- 
ened into  love,  and  three  months  flew 
by  of  a  happiness  too  perfect  for  this 
mortal  earth.  With  my  enthusiastic 
temperament,  my  entire  ft^hness  to  life,  • 
and  the  loneliness  of  my  past  existence,  I 
seemed  launched  into  a  new  sphere  of 
being.  My  emotional  nature  was  awak- 
ened ;  my  heart  expanded ;  I  seemed  to 
myself  another  creature.  My  father  was 
written  to,  and  did  not  withhold  his  con- 
sent to  our  union.  Arrangements  were 
making  for  the  event,  and  all  possible 
and  impossible  plans  for  the  future  were 
being  discussed,  when,  like  a  thunder- 
bolt falling  upon  us,  the  war  broke  oat| 
and  on  a  sudden  Henri  received  an  im- 
perative recall  to  Paris.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  anguish  of  that  parting.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  Henri  endea- 
vored to  console  me  by  assurances  that 
the  war  could  last  only  a  few  brief  cam- 
paigns ;  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  gained 
some  slight  distinction,  and  could  hon- 
orably resign,  he  would  return  to  me. 
Vague  presentiments  of  impending  ca- 
lamity took  possession  of  me ;  the  ex- 
citement and  anxiety  wore  upon  my 
nerves,  and  after  trying  in  vain  the 
effect  of  social  gayety  to  restore  my 
spirits,  they  yielded  to  my  wishes,  and 
I  returned  with  my  father  to  our  castle 
in  the  Crimea. 

"It  was  not  long  before  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  war ;  bat 
that  mattered  little  to  either  of  us.  He 
was  too  old  a  soldier,  and  too  philo- 
sophically indifferent  to  life,  to  think 
of  the  danger  or  discomfort  that  might 
result  from  dwelling  so  near  the  enemy's 
lines ;  and  as  for  me,  I  would  have  wel- 
comed any  thing  that  brought  me  nearer 
to  Henri.  Ah  I  If  I  could  have  known 
what  was  to  come  of  it. 

"  He  soon  found  us  out,  and  frequent- 
ly, when  he  could  be  spared  firom  duty, 
rode  to  the  castle  for  an  hour  or  half  an 
hour  at  a  time.  He  was  too  fearless  to 
think  of  the  risk,  and  I  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  delight  of  these  stolen  in- 
terviews.  But  one  evening  he  had  stay- 
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ed  later  than  usual.  I  heard  the  clatter 
of  his  horse's  feet  in  the  court-yard  as 
he  mounted  to  return,  and  his  cheery 
good-night  to  old  Eytmin,  as  the  stew- 
ard opened  the  gates,  and  then — a  shout, 
a  pistol-shot,  a  confused  noise.  I  darted 
out  upon  the  balcony.  In  the  clear,  cold 
moo^ght,  I  saw  Henri  struggling  with 
fire  or  six  men.  Our  lines  had  been 
adranced,  and  he  had  &llen  into  the 
hands  of  the  picket-guard.  In  spite  of 
his  desperate  resistance,  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  overpowered.  My  shrieks, 
my  explanations,  and  entreaties  were 
unheard  or  unheeded  by  the  captors. 
They  bore  off  their  prize,  and  I  sank 
insensible  on  the  stone.  There  was 
hardly  any  trial.  Next  morning  he  was 
shot  for  a  spy." 

The  Princess  paused,  almost  gasping 
for  breath.  Her  eyes  were  bright  and 
tearless ;  her  cheek  had  a  feyerish 
flush. 

The  recital  had  not  melted  her ;  the 
consuming  fire  still  burned.  There  was 
a  suppressed  fierceness  in  her  look,  as 
of  an  old  thirst  for  yengeance  reawaken- 
ing. 

Now  was  my  moment.  I  rose,  begin- 
ning to  speak  rapidly  and  earnestly, 
and  stepped  between  her  and  the  win- 
dow. 

"What  you  haye  told  me,"  I  said, 
"  is  not  wholly  new  to  me ;  though  I 
was  ignorant  that  you  were  the  woman 
connected  with  my  friend's  sad  story. 
But  you  seem  to  be  unaware  that  it 
was  through  the  exertions  and  influence 
of  his  bitter  personal  enemy  that  De 
Thoreau  was  so  summarily  dealt  with. 
His  death— his  murder,  it  may  be  called 
— is  chargeable  to  one  man." 

"Who  is  it— his  name?"  cried  the 
Princess,  starting  to  her  feet 

"  You  will  find  it  there,"  I  answered ; 


and  I  handed  her  the  letter  from  the 
po<^et-book.  « 

She  bent  oyer  it  eagerly. 

The  thing  was  done  in  an  instant 
Without  turning,  I  put  my  hand  behind 
me,  took  the  packet  from  the  rack,  and 
slipped  it  into  my  breast-pocket.  Al- 
most at  the  same  moment  she  uttexed 
an  inyoluntary  cry  of  surprise. 

"  This  pocket-book,"  I  went  on  in  the 
same  tone,  "  I  picked  up  yesterday  on 
the  Anlagen.  It  contained  that  letter ; 
so  it  must  be  that  the  person  is  in  the 
town." 

Her  Highness  had  recoyered  her  usual 
self-possession.  She  was  yery  pale,  but 
showed  no  flirther  trace  of  any  extra- 
ordinary emotion. 

"  You  will  much  oblige  me,"  she  said, 
calmly,  "  by  leaving  with  me  this  book 
and  letter.  I  shall  take  steps  to  find 
this  man.  You  must  go?  Au  revoir. 
1  know  I  may  depend  on  your  discre- 
tion." 

I  ^wed,  and  took  my  leave.  Heaven 
befriend  the  man,  I  thought,  if  she  meet 
him  in  that  mood. 

I  drove  to  the  EnglMcher  Hof^  burst  in 
upon  Count  Zadnenski,  quietly  lunch- 
ing in  his  room,  and  electrified  him  by 
putting  the  recovered  packet  into  his 
hands. 

An  hour  later  he  was  rolling  away,  in 
a  blissfully  idiotic  state  of  mind,  to- 
wards Rotterdam,  thence  to  embark  for 
Stockholm ;  and  the  same  evening  the 
express  was  fiying  with  me  to  Paris. 

The  third  day  afterward  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  receive  Natalie  and  her 
father  at  my  house  in  Hanover  Square. 

Whether  Mr.  Lasakoff  took  the  six 
o'clock  train  that  night  for  St  Peters- 
burg, I  don't  know.  I  have  never  since 
heard  of  him,  nor  can  I  speak  ftirther 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  Princess 
Vareda. 
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AMONG   THE   POOR   GIRLS. 


It  is  half-puBt  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  I  stand  at  your  bedside 
and  bid  yon  get  up.  It  is  bitter  cold, 
and  the  wind  is  blowing  razors,  Which 
cut  keenly.  It  is  a  winter  morning 
that  I  choose  on  which  to  show  you  the 
poor  girls ;  for  the  summer  is  more  kind 
to  them — ^more  gentle,  that  is,  though 
not  less  deathly.  The  winter  is  to  them 
a  terrible  thing ;  and  you  must  see  their 
woes  at  their  worst,  if  you  look  with 
my  eyes.  That  is  not  the  charity  which 
labors  with  great,  throbbing  heart, 
that  will  not  look  at  misery's  direst, 
or  which  says,  "  I  know  a  score  of  poor 
girls  who  do  not  suffer  greatly."  It 
were  enough  that  I  replied,  I  know  a 
score  who  do.  But  I  reply,  that  I 
know  thousands  who  do.  They  suffer 
most  in  winter ;  therefore  let  it  be4n  a 
winter  morning  that  I  call  you  from 
your  comfortable  bed  to  look  at  them. 

Where  the  Bowery  runs  into  Chatham- 
street,  we  pause,  and  from  within  our 
close-buttoned  overcoats  look  out  over 
our  mufflers  at  the  passing  throng. 
There,  are  many  novel  features  in  it,  but 
let  them  pass.  Note  these  thinly-clad 
creatures  who  hurry  shivering  past, 
while  the  keen  wind  searches  with  i<7 
fingers  through  their  scanty  garments, 
and  whirls  the  blinding  snow  in  their 
pitiful,  wearied  faces.  We  count  them 
by  tens,  by  scores,  by  hundreds,  as  we 
stand  patiently  here — all  bearing  the 
same  general  aspect  of  countenance,  all 
hurrying  anxiously  forward,  as  if  this 
morning's  journey  were  the  most  mo- 
mentous one  of  their  whole  lives.  But 
they  take  the  same  journey  every  morn- 
ing, year  in  and  year  out,  whether  the 
sun  shines,  or  the  rain  falls,  or  the 
bleak  winds  whistle  and  the  snow 
sweeps  in  their  faces  with  a  pain  like 
the  cutting  of  knives.  The  same  faces 
go  past  in  this  dreary  procession  month 
after  month.  Occasionally  one  will  be 
missing ;  she  is  dead.    Another ;  she  is 


worse  than  dead— A^  face  had  beauty 
in  it  Thus  one  by  one  I  have  seen 
them  drop  away,  caught  by  disease  bom 
of  their  work  and  their  want,  bringing 
speedy  end  to  the  weary,  empty  life — 
caught  by  temptation,  and  drawn  into 
the  giddy  maelstrom  of  sin,  to  come 
out  no  more  forever. 

To-morrow  morning,  take  your  stand 
at  Fulton  or  Catherine  ferry,  and  you 
shall  see  much  such  another  procession 
go  shivering  by.  The  next  day,  station 
yourself  somewhere  on  the  West  dde — 
say  in  Canal-street,  a  few  blocks  from 
Broadway ;  here  it  is  agaiu.  If,  Asmo- 
ddhs-like,  you  could  hover  in  the  air 
above  the  roo&  of  the  town,  and  look 
down  upon  its  myriad  streets  at  this 
hour,  you  would  see  such  processions  in 
every  quarter  of  the  me^polis.  The 
spectacle  would  help  you  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  theme  now 
on  our  hands. 

Let  us  d^ne  the  poor  girls  as  those 
who  are  forced  to  earn  whatever  food 
they  eat,  whatever  clothing  they  wear, 
by  hard  toil — girls  who  do  not  re- 
ceive one  cent,  one  crumb,  from  the 
dead,  helpless,  or  recreant  pareots  who 
brought  them  into  the  world.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  give  their  number 
accurately;  but  there  is  a  result  ob- 
tainable by  persistent  observation,  day 
by  day  and  week  by  week,  at  all  hours 
and  in  all  sorts  of  places,  which  is  quite 
as  reliable  and  satisfactory  as  any  that 
is  obtainable  through  blundering  cen- 
sus-takers; and  I  know  this  army  of 
poor  girls  to  be  one  of  great  magnitude. 
The  sewing-girls  alone  I  have  heard 
estimated  at  thirty  thousand,  by  one 
whose  life  is  in  every-day  contact  with 
them,  and  has  been  for  years.  This  is 
but  a  single  class  among  the  poor  girls, 
reflect.  The  estimate  may  be  deemed 
an  exaggerated  one.  Then  we  will 
disarm  criticism  by  taking  it  at  half  its 
word.    I^  accordingly,  we  say  thirty 
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thousftnd  for  ihe  whole— for  all  classes — 
it  is  still  a  yague  figure,  not  to  be  trust- 
ed as  an  indication  of  the  tme  bulk  of 
this  great  army.  Tet  even  with  this 
limit  for  our  thought,  contemplating 
the  spectacle  of  thirty  thousand  poor 
girls,  struggling  with  the  most  dreadful 
poverty  on  the  one  hand  and  the  most 
dreadftd  temptations  on  the  other,  the 
magnitude  of  the  theme  becomes  op- 
pressive. Nine  readers  out  of  ten  will 
even  fail  to  comprehend  the  magnitude 
of  the  mere  number,  thirty  thousand, 
in  any  practical  way.  Few  persons  ever 
saw  thirty  thousand  people  gathered 
together.  But  we  all  comprehend  dis- 
tances. If  this  army  of  poor  girls  were 
to  form  in  a  procession  together ,  it  toould 
Jfe  more  than  ten  miles  long. 

Is  it  no  matter  what  perils  beset  the 
paths  of  these  poor  creatures  ?  If  you 
think  it  is,  it  must  be  that  you  need  to 
know  the  subject  better.* 

The  sewing-girls  of  New  York  are  of 
two  classes—those  who  work  at  home, 
and  those  who  work  in  rooms  provided 
by  their  employers.  The  former  class 
is  smaller  than  the  latter.  Where  girls 
sew  at  home,  it  is  generally  a  special 
necessity  that  keeps  them  there.  They 
are  cripples,  unable  to  go  out ;  or  they 
have  a  bed-ridden  father,  mother,  sister, 
or  brother  to  look  after.  Are  you  sur- 
prised? Many  a  poor  girl,  to  whom 
life  is  a  deathly  struggle  with  starvation 
and  cold,  keeps  a  heart  warm  with  such 
love  as  might  win  the  plaudits  of  angels. 


*  It  moft  be  a  needloM  amuranoo  to  my  readers, 
and  one  which  I  make  only  to  aroid  a  carping 
ctftiebm,  that  to  painting  the  snffarings  and  temp- 
tattona  of  the  poor  girl,  I  do  not  mean  to  repreeeni 
thai  off  the  poor  girls  of  this  metropolis  suffer  so, 
and  are  tempted  so,  hahitaally.  In  paintbg  the 
pains  of  the  battle-field,  it  is  the  vonndsd  who  are 
our  special  objects  of  sympathy ;  yet  we  look  on 
evety  soldier  who  marches  to  war  as  one  who  con- 
fronts extraordinary  peril,  and  abont  whom  it  is  a 
duty  to  throw  erery  possible  safeguard.  There  are 
thousands  of  poor  girls  in  New  York  who  work  for 
kind  and  oonsoieQtious  employers,  who  are  paid 
enough  to  live  on,  and  who  only  suffer  and  are 
tempted  as  are  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is  not  of 
these  this  article  treats,  of  course.  Enough  re- 
main, however.  Nothing  but  ignorance  or  inhu- 
manity can  allow  any  man  or  woman  to  look  upon 
the  theme  with  indifference.  To  become  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  is  to  awaken  the  most  loriDg  sympathies 
of  the  kimkane  heart 


I  have  known  more  than  one  case,  in 
which  was  exhibited  the  most  wonder- 
ful abnegation  of  self,  amounting  to  a 
devotion  of  the  girPs  very  life  on  the 
altar  of  filial  afTection.  One  such  case 
will  tell  you  the  story  of  the  whole. 

The  case  of  a  gentle  Mary,  who  ekes 
out  a  miserable  existence  in  Mulberry- 
street.  This  is  one  of  the  vilest  of  the 
Five-Points  streets ;  but  Mary^s  home  is 
not  in  the  Five-Points  part  of  it,  being 
above  Canal-street.  It  is  a  dismal 
abode  for  human  beings,  nevertheless, 
this  forgotten  rookery  where  Mary 
dwells.  Let  us  look  into  this  girVs 
daily  life  a  little.  Wit^  her  needle 
alone  she  earns  the  money  that  pays  for 
all  they  (herself  and  her  father,  who  is 
dying  with  consumption)  have — and 
very  little  that  is.  Put  a  few  questions 
to  Mary ;  you  have  earned  the  right,  she 
feels,  by  the  trifles  you  have  brought 
her— trifles  to  us,  but  ah,  what  value 
they  possess  to  her  I  They  represent^" 
two  ^ood  weeks  of  toil  to  the  pooF^l 
—of  such  toil,  pray  God,  as  yojEurdaugh- 
ter  and  mine  may  never  know  I 

"What  rent  do  yotf  pay  for  this 
room,  Mary  ?  " 

"  Four  dollars  a-month,  sir." 

That  is  a  little  more  than  thirteeifc 
cents  a-day,  you  will  observe. 

<'  What  do  you  get  for  making  such  at 
shirt  as  that?" 

"  Six  cents,  sir." 

"What!  You  make  a  whole  sWit 
for  six  cents  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  furnish  the  ihreadJ*' 

Does  not  this  ahnoet  stagger  ciedu- 
lity  t  But  there  is  truth  in  the  girl's 
face ;  it  is  impossible  to  disbelieve  her. 
If;  however,  my  reader  is  incredulous, 
I  can  assure  him  that  Mary  does  not  tell 
a  falsehood ;  I  know  that  this  price  is 
paid  by  some  of  the  most  "  respectable" 
firms  in  New  York. 

"  Can't  you  get  work  to  do  at  higher 
prices  f " 

"  Sometimes,  sir.  But  these  folks  are 
better  than  many  others,  and  pay  r^^- 
larly.  Some  who  offer  better  prices 
will  cheat,  or  they  wont  pay  when  the 
work  is  carried  home.  These  folks 
give  me  plenty  of  work,  and  I  never 
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liaye  to  wait;  so  I  don^t  look  around 
for  better.  I  can't  afford  to  take  the 
risk,  sir ;  so  many  will  cheat  us.'' 

Req)ectabilit7  is  a  good  thing,  you 
see.  Let  me  whi^>er  a  few  other  prices 
to  you,  which  respectability  pays  its 
poor  girls.  Fifteen  or  twenty  cents  for 
making  a  linen  coat,  complete;  sixty- 
two  cents  per  dozen  for  making  men's 
heavy  overalls;  one  dollar  a-dozen  for 
making  flannel  shirts.  Figures  are 
usually  very  humdrum  aflairs,  but  what 
a  story  they  tell  here  I  These  last 
prices  I  did  not  get  from  Mary.  I  got 
them,  in  the  first  place,  from  a  benevo- 
lent lady  who  works  with  heart  and 
hand,  day  after  day,  all  her  time,  in 
endeavoring  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  poor  girls  of  New  York.  But  I 
got  them,  in  the  second  place,  from  the 
employers  themselves.  By  going  to 
them,  pendl  in  hand,  and  desiring  the 
cheerful  little  particulars  for  publica- 
tion? Hardly!  I  sent  my  office-boy 
out  in  search  of  work  for  an  imagljiary 
'*  sister,"  and  to  inquire  what  woiild  be 
paid  her.  Having  inquired,  and  got 
his  answer,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
James  concluded  his  sister  could  live 
without  taking  in  sewing. 

So  you  see  that,  in  order  merely  to 
pay  her  rent,  Mary  must  make  two 
shirts  a  day.  That  being  done,  she 
must  make  more  to  meet  her  other 
expenses.  She  has  ftiel  to  buy— and  a 
pail  of  coal  costs  her  fifteen  cents.  She 
has  food  to  buy— but  she  eats  very, 
little,  her  father  still  less.  She  has  not 
tasted  meat  of  any  kind  for  over  a 
year,  she  tells  us.  What,  then,  does 
she  eat?  Bread,  and  potatoes,  princi- 
pally; she  drinks  a  cup  of  cheap  tea, 
without  inilk  or  sugar,  at  night — pro- 
vided she  has  any,  which  she  frequently 
has  not.  She  has  also  to  buy  (I  am 
not  painting  fancy  pictures;  I  am 
stating  facts,  which  are  not  regulated 
by  any  rules  known  to  our  experience) 
"a  trifle  of  whiskey."  Mary's  father 
was  not  reared  a  teetotaller;  and 
though  I  was,  and  have  no  taste  for 
liquor,  I  am  not  unable  to  see  how  a 
little  whiskey  may  be  the  last  physical 
Bolace  possible  to  this  miserable  man, 


whose  feet  press  the  edge  of  a  consomp- 
tive's  grave. 

'^  It's  more  than  victuals  to  him,  sir," 
says  poor  Mary,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears ;  *'  and  how  can  I  refuse  him,  and 
he  so  nigh  his  end  ? " 

It  is  nine  o'clock  when  we  say  "  good- 
by  "  to  this  poor  giri.  By  the  dim  light 
of  the  tallow  candle  that  stands  upon 
the  window-sill,  she  will  rat  patiently 
stitching,  hours  after  we  are  gone.  We 
shall  be  in  our  beds,  asleep,  and  still 
Mary  will  be  sitting  there  at  work — the 
weary,  dreary  work  in  which 

**  tb«  weary  thread 

Along  the  garments'  even  hem 

And  winding  seam  is  led.*" 

Her  father  asleep  beside  her;  dead 
stillness  all  about  her;  the  tallow  candle 
flickering  feebly  with  its  long  wick, 
which  she  hardly  dares  to  snufi^  because 
that  will  make  it  bum  the  Daster ;  mid- 
night passed,  and  the  morning  hours 
creeping  on — still  she  sits  and  sews, 
with  heavy  eyes,  making  shirts  at  six 
cents  a-piece. 

That  is  one  poor  girl's  life.  It  has  a 
hundred  parallels  in  the  city.  Whoso 
looks,  will  find  them  without  difikulty. 
I  have  looked,  and  I  have  found  them. 
Making  no  pretensions  to  the  title  of 
philanthropist— being  merely  a  litUra- 
tear,  who  have  looked  in  low  life  for 
some  of  my  themes — I  "say  what  I 
see,"  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  I  have,  in  some  cases,  guided 
the  philanthropist  to  his  oljecL* 

Perhaps  you  think  that  it  cannot  be 
any  of  our  first  and  wealthiest  firms 
that  pay  poor  girls  starvation-prices  for 
their  work.  But  you  are  mistaken. 
If  my  publishers  did  not  deem  it  un- 
wise to  do  so,  I  should  give  the  names 
of  some  of  our  best-known  Broadway 


*  About  a  year  ago,  in  the  Watchman  and  Rijitc^ 
Uifr—%  Boston  religious  journal— I  pictured  the  life  of 
a  girl  who  lived  much  as  Hves  the  girl  here  dc- 
Bcxibod.  I  received  letters  of  Inquiry  concerning 
her  from,  soreml  good  souls  who  wished  to  relieve 
her  misery.  Most  of  them  made  offer  to  take  her 
into  their  fiunilies ;  hut  this  was  in  her  case  im- 
practicable. One  man  offered  to  do  the  riftht  thing 
exactly— to  provide  her  with  a  scwing-madifnc.  A 
"  letter  O  "  was  bought  for  her,  and  her  life  thence- 
forth ceased  to  be  a  **  load  to  bear.** 
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kotues  as  among  the  oflfendeiB  against 
the  poor  girls. 

In  one  of  the  back  streets  of  the 
town  is  hidden  the  humble  home  of 
a  girl  who  used  to  "go  out"  to  her 
work;  but  one  day  an  awning  fell 
down  upon  her  as  she  was  passing  un- 
derneath, and  disabled  her  so  that 
she  can  "go  out"  no  more.  She  is 
crippled  for  life,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
She  has  to  earn  her  living  still ;  so  she 
sits  in  her  barren  home,  and  plies  h&t 
deft  needle  hour  on  hour  by  the  win- 
dow. She  is  especially  skilM  with 
embroidery.  One  day  there  was  sent  to 
her  a  cloak  to  be  made  and  embroidered. 
It  came  from  a  well-known  Broadway 
merchant,  and  was  such  a  garment  as 
you  might  pay  serenty-fiye  dollars  for 
at  his  counter.  The  stuff  of  which  it 
was  to  be  made  was  not  very  costly — ^it 
was  only  an  in£mt's  cloak — but  it  was 
to  be  embroidered  most  elaborately  on 
body  and  cape  and  collar  and  sleeves. 
The  work  was  sufficient  to  employ  this 
dexterous  sewing-girl  two  whole  weeks 
of  umremitting  industry.  The  price  to 
be  paid  wnafour  dollars.  WheUier  this 
poor  girl  accepted  the  work  or  not,  I 
do  not  know ;  if  she  did  not,  another 
did. 

And  just  here  we  come  to  the  unan- 
swerable argument  of  the  men  who  hire 
poor  girls  at  these  prices,  to  wit,  that 
there  are  plenty  who  need  the  work, 
and  will  do  it  at  such  prices  hacauae  they 
need  it  Once,  when  I  said  a  plain 
word  to  one  such  employer,  taking  the 
liberty  of  a  friend,  he  replied  good- 
naturedly,  "My  dear  fellow,  what  are 
you  talking  about?  You  forget  that 
those  girls  mtut  Jia/ve  work.  They  are 
thankful  enough  to  get  what  I  pay 
tbem.  You  men  who  want  to  set  the 
world  right  in  a  day,  don't  know  what 
you  are  doing,  half  the  time.  If  any 
girl  that  works  for  me  wants  to  stop 
working  at  those  prices,  she's  perfectly 
welcome  to  stop ;  there's  a  dozen  want 
it,  where  one  gets  it.  "Why,  I'm  a  phi- 
lanthropist myself,  in  one  sense,  /grind 
the  poor  girls  I  They'd  starve  if  I 
didn't  give  'em  work.  Keep  your  in- 
dignation for  those  scamps  that  climt 


the  poor  girls  out  of  their  earnings; 
the  city's  full  of  'em."  "Never  mind 
them,  just  now.  The  gist  of  your  argu- 
ment is,  that  you  take  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  the  poor  girL  If  she  did 
not  need  your  work  so  badly,  you 
would  pay  better  prices.  Suppose  you 
could  sell  girls'  fingers  for  gold.  Sup- 
pose a  girl  was  starving,  and  offered  to 
sell  you  her  fingers.  You  would  take 
them,  wouldn't  you?  What!  not  if 
she  needed  the  money?  She  might 
starve,  you  know!"  "Pooh,  that's 
nonsense  1"  "No,  it  is  only  putting 
the  case  figuratively.  These  girls  sell 
you  their  health,  their  very  lives ;  some- 
times they  grow  weary  of  that,  and  pre- 
fer to  sell  their  chasti^." 

Of  course,  the  rascals  who  cheat  the 
poor  girls  out  of  their  earnings  are  a  fiir 
greater  evil  than  the  "respectable'* 
dealers  who  only  pay  starvation-prices. 
They  are  thieves.  In  many  cases  they 
are  as  notorious  for  their  practices  as 
any  well-known  thief  whose  face  is  in 
the  rogues'  gallery.  Some  of  them 
openly  loast  of  their  success  in  this 
most  villanous  of  petty  villanies.  A 
common  practice  is,  to  withhold  a  little 
of  the  girl's  pay  from  week  to  week,  on 
a  plea  of  being  "  short,"  and,  when  a 
handsome  aggregate  has  been  reached, 
to  boldly  deny  the  debt.  Another  plan 
is,  to  charge  that  the  work  brought  in 
is  not  well  done.  These  fellows  have 
been  repeatedly  brought  to  grief 
through  the  courts,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "  Working-woman's  Pro- 
tective Union,"  which  makes  a  busi- 
ness of  standing  between  the  poor  girls 
and  their  oppressors  in  various  ways. 
Here  are  a  pair  of  cases  in  point,  gath- 
ered from  the  record-books  of  this  soci- 
ety. 

SansAme  gave  a  poor  girl  a  piece  of 
twelve  yards  of  bead-work  to  do»  re- 
quiring her  to  deposit  a  dollar  before 
taking  it  away.  She  did  it,  and  re- 
turned it,  whereupon  he  declared  she 
had  spoiled  it,  and  refused  to  pay  her  a 
cent  for  her  labor.  Not  only  that,  but 
he  kept  her  dollar  deposit.  In  proof 
that  she  had  not  spoiled  it,  she  offered 
to  pay  the  scamp  for  the  material,  and 
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take  the  work  herself;  but  he  would 
not  do  that. 

B^tenoir  employed  a  poor  girl  at 
finishing  pantaloons,  paying  her  a 
beggarly  price.  Of  course,  the  poor 
thing,  when  she  had  a  chance  to  work 
for  better  pay,  grasped  eagerly  at  it. 
B^tenoir  was  enraged.  What  business 
had  a  miserable  needle-gM  to  want  to 
live  ?  He  cursed  her  for  her  perfidy  in 
daring  to  leave  him  for  a  better  place. 
"Will  you  please  to  pay  me?"  mur- 
mured the  terrified  girl,  who  could  not 
bear  to  lose  the  little  sum  he  owed  her. 
"Yes,  d— n  you,"  said  he,  "PK  pay 
you,"  and  he  hieJM  her  dawnrttairs, 

I  could  glye  a  htmdred  just  such 
cases,  if  there  were  any  need.  The  evil 
is  not  confined  to  sewing-girl  employers. 
Papier  employed  a  girl  at  making 
paper-boxes  a  year  and  a  half,  and  kept 
back  bits  of  her  pay  till  it  amounted  to 
fifty  dollars— then  denied  he  owed  it. 
Bonbon  employed  a  girl  at  cutting  and 
packing  fig-paste,  for  two  cents  a  pound, 
but  paid  her  onJy  one  cent.  "You're 
making  too  much  money,"  said  the 
brute.  Gebtlhrer  is  a  brush-maker,  who 
cheats  every  girl  that  works  for  him : 
here  is  the  record  of  a  party  of  ten 
girls,  each  of  whom  he  owes  some  paltry 
sum— four  dollars,  seven  dollars,  ten 
dollars— which,  however,  has  an  almost 
inconceivable  value  to  them.  Here  is 
a  fim-maker— there  a  gaiter-maker  — 
yonder  a  hair-dresser  and  wig-maker, 
—they  make  no  inconsiderable  profit 
yearly  by  their  skill  in  manipulating 
poor  girls,  getting  work  done  for  noth- 
ing, or  next  to  nothing. 

There  is  a  certain  big  rascal,  whose 
"place  of  business"  is  so  fi^uently 
changed  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
name  its  locality,  upon  whom  I  should 
dearly  like  to  see  the  thumbscrews  put. 
The  law  does  not  often  reach  him ;  but 
there  is  no  blackleg  known  to  the 
police  who  is  more  notorious  for  his 
peculiar  rascality  than  this  fellow.  I 
should  like  to  put  the  thumbscrews  on 
him,  and  gently  press  him  to  unburden 
his  conscience— to  give  a  few  of  the 
interesting  details  of  his  private  busi- 
ness.   Not  that  he  could  tell  any  thing 


particnlflriy  new — for  I  know  tSl  about 
him  already.  Here  is  hii  confession, 
phonographically  reported  prior  to  de- 
livery : 

"  I  keeps  a  shirt-shop.  I  dont  keep 
any  hands.  I  has  a  large  amount  of 
work  did  ftwn  week  to  week,  hows'evcr. 
The  way  I  does  it  is  this  'ere.  I  adver- 
tisesin  the  ^Herald'  or  the  'Sun*  for 
gals  to  work  on  shirts,  at  good  prices. 
There's  allers  gals  a-plenty,  bless  yer — 
the  supply  of  gals  never  do  gm  out.  I 
offers  'em  big  pay  for  makin'  my  shirts. 
But  I  makes  'em  leave  a  han'some 
deposit.  They  takes  away  the  shirts  t6 
make  'em  up.  They  brings  'em  back, 
and  I  pays  'em — (nghl^-fUoie  dont 
screw  this  here  right  thumb  so  hard !) 
—I  d<mH  pay  'em.  I  looks  at  Ihe  shirts, 
and  I  says,  'What  do  you  call  thisf 
What's  this  here?  Do  you  call  Uni 
sewin'?  Who  do  you  think  I  am? 
Say  1  What  do  you  take  me  for  now  ? 
What  ? '  That  scares  'em,  you  see. — *  Is 
tiie  work  done  bad  ?  '—Oh,  that  don't 
signify ;  not  at  all— it^s  all  bad  work  as 
comes  to  my  shop,  don't  you  see  f  So 
I  pays  'em  back  their  deposit-money — 
(aghl  do  ease  that  left  screw  jest  a 
mite  t)— but  really,  now,  really,  I  do 
sometimes  give  'em  their  deposit-money 
back.—*  Not  always  ?  '—No,  not  always ; 
some  days  I  feel  the  value  of  money 
more  than  I  do  others,  and  tiiem  days 
perhaps  I  don't  pay  the  deposit  huk. 
Then,  sometimes,  I  ketdi  a  Tartar— one 
of  them  black-eyed  little  snappers  as 
says  she'll  have  me  up  to  the  police- 
court,  you  know— and  of  coarse  that 
wont  do ;  so  I  not  only  pays  her  back 
her  deposit,  but,  if  she  is  pery  abusive 
onto  me,  I  pays  her  somethin'  lor  her 
work,  too.  But  they  ain't  often  took 
that  way.  They  generaUy  goes  off  a- 
cryin',  and  I  ain't  troubled  with  'em  no 
more.  There's  aUers  a  fresh  set  comift' 
on  as  the  last  lot  is  a-goin'  oft  Lorl 
you've  no  idee  what  a  quantity  of  gals 
they  be  in  New  York.  Where  the  ftedi 
ones  keeps  a-comin'  fh>m  every  day,  / 
can't  imagine,  Fm  sure.  But  I  dont 
see  what  would  become  of  me  without 
'em.—*  Am  I  a-gettin'  rich  ?  '—Not  me ; 
oh,  no — (ugh!  that  hurts  I) — I  mean, 
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ye8;  Fy^  got  coBBiderable  together,  by 
industry  and  strict  attention  to  bod- 
noBB. — ^'How  do  I  suppose  those  girls 
liye— how  they  get  food  and  clothing — 
when  I  rob  them  of  the  money  they 
eamf'—Now,  really,  don't  ask  me; 
you  shouldn't  expect  a  man  to  answer 
such  questions,  really.  Some  things 
mustn't  be  talked  about,  you  know.  I 
ccm^t  say  what  they  does.  It  ain't  my 
look-out." 

It  is  our  look*out,  howeyer. 

Let  us  follow  one  of  these  poor  girls, 
as  she  comes  out  of  the  den  of  this 
beast  of  prey,  and  moyes  ofE;  wringing 
her  hands  in  an  agony  of  distress.  Day 
and  ni^t,  with  wearing  industry,  she 
had  be^i  working  iqK>n  the  doeen  i^irts 
he  had  given  her  to  make.  She  had 
been  looking  forward— with  what 
eagerness  you  can  hardly  realize— to 
the  hour  when  ^le  could  carry  him  her 
work  and  get  her  pay,  and  recoyer  her 
d^osit-money  or  reoeiye  more  shirts  to 
do.  Now  she  is  turned  into  the  street 
with  nothing !  She  dares  not  return  to 
her  miserable  boarding-place  in  Delan- 
cey-street,  for  her  Irish  landlady  is 
clamorous  for  the  two  weeks'  board 
now  duo.  Six  dollars  1  The  sum  is 
enormous  to  her.  She  had  expected 
that  to-night  she  could  hand  the  Irish 
woman  the  money  she  had  earned,  and 
that  it,  with  a  promise  of  more  soon, 
might  ^pease  her.  But  now,  she  has 
nothing  for  her— nothing.  Despair  set- 
tles down  upon  her.  Hunger  is  its  comr 
panion,  for  she  has  had  no  supper. 
Where  riiall  she  go  f 

Night  has  come  down  since  she  left 
Delancey-street,  carrying  the  heayy 
bundle  of  ne^-made  shirts.  The  streets 
are  lighted  up,  and  are  aliye  with  bus- 
tle. Heedless  what  course  she  takes, 
unnoticed,  uncaied-for  by  any  in  the 
great  ocean  of  humanity  whose  waves 
surge  about  her,  she  wanders  on,  and 
by-and-by  turns  into  Ifooadway.  Broad- 
wi^,  ever  IniUiant  with  shop-windows 
where  wealth  ^eams  in  a  thousand  rare 
and  beautiful  shapes;  Broadway,  with 
its  crowding  omnibuses  and  on-pouring 
current  of  life,  its  Niagara  roar,  its 
daidfi — its  utter  loneliness  to  her.    The 


fiery  letters  over  the  theatre  entrances 
are  glowing  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow. Ghiyly-attired  ladies,  girls  of  her 
own  age  blest  with  lovers  or  brothers, 
are  streaming  in  at  the  pprtal  beyond 
which  she  imagines  every  delight — 
music,  and  beauty,  and  perfume  of 
flowers,  and  warmth.  She  looks  in  long- 
h^glji  hugging  her  shivering  shoulders 
under  her  sleassy  shawl,  tiU  a  policeman 
bids  her  "move  on."  Out  of  restau- 
rants there  float  delicious  odors  of  cook- 
ing meats,  making  her  hungrier  stilL 
Her  eyes  rest,  with  a  look  half  wild  and 
desperate,  on  the  painted  woraen  who 
pass,  in  rustling  silks,  and  wearing  the 
ieniManee  of  happiness.  At  least  they 
are  fed— they  are  clothed— they  can  sit 
in  bright  parlors,  though  they  sit  with 
sin.  It  is  easy  to  yield  to  temptatioa 
So  many  dol  You  little  know  how 
many.  In  Paris,  she  might  perhaps  go 
and  throw  herself  into  the  Seine.  In 
New  York,  such  suicides  are  not  com- 
mon; but  tiiere  is  a  moral  suicide, 
which  is  common.  Thousands  on  thour 
sands  of  poor  girls  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  this  stream  in  the  last  agony 
of  desperation,  sinking  down  in  the 
dark  current  of  sin,  to  be  heard  of  no 
more. 

But  this  poor  wanderer  has  memories 
of  a  home,  and  a  mother,  under  whose 
protection  she  had  been  taught  to 
shudder  at  sin.  She  cannot  plunge 
into  this  ghastly  river  with  wide-open 
eyes — at  least,  not  yet    She  walks  on. 

Her  ear  is  caught  by  sounds  of  music 
and  laughter,  songs  and  bursts  of  ap- 
plause, that  come  up  out  of  these  base- 
meot-haunting  concertHsaloons.  She  has 
heard  of  the  ^'  pretty  waiter-girls,"  the  • 
fine  clothes  they  wear,  the  gay  lives  they 
lead,  their  only  labor  to  wait  upon  the 
patrons  of  the  saloon,  and  chat  with 
them  as  they  sit  about  the  tables  listen- 
ing to  the  music.  "  It  is  a  life  of  Para- 
dise," she  murmurs,  "to  this  life  I 
leadl"  At  least,  she  thinks,  there  is 
no  actual  sin  in  being  a  waiter-giri 
She  perceives  a  wide  distance  between 
the  descent  of  these  basement-stairB  to 
solicit  employment,  and  that  other 
dreadful  resource. 
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"  They  get  good  pay  in  these  concert- 
saloons,"  said  to  me  a  benevolent  lady 
who  has  done  mnch  for  the  poor  work- 
ing-girls. "They  dress  well,  and  feed 
well,  and  their  work  is  comparatively 
nothing.^' 

The  lady  knew  very  little  about  them, 
it  would  seem. 

The  poor  girls  who  work  in  these 
underground  hells  do  not  get  good  pay, 
and  their  work  is  not  light.  They  are 
confined  in  these  noisome  places,  thick 
with  tobacco-smoke  and  foul  with  poi- 
sonous odors,  till  two  o^clock  in  the 
morning ;  in  some  places  till  five  o'clock. 
Their  pay  is  four  dollars  to  six  dollars  a 
week;  higher  figures,  certainly,  than 
thousands  of  working-girls  get,  but,  for 
two  reasons,  lower,  in  eflfect.  The  first 
of  these  two  reasons  is,  that  the  waiter- 
girl  must  dress  with  some  degree  of 
attractiveness.  The  second,  and  the 
most  weighty,  is,  that  she  must  pay  a 
high  price  for  bpard.  Going  home 
long  after  midnight,  she  must  live 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  saloon. 
Then,  the  woman  who,  having  taken  a 
girl  to  board,  finds  that  she  comes  home 
after  two  o'clock  every  night,  draws 
her  own  conclusions  at  once.  That  girl 
must  pay  tceU  for  her  board,  if,  indeed, 
she  be  not  turned  out  of  the  house  with- 
out a  word.  It  will  scarcely  help  the 
matter,  if  the  girl  explains  that  she  is 
employed  at  a  concert-saloon.  The 
woman  knows  very  well  what  "  pretty 
waiter-girls"  are.  "Those  creatures" 
must  pay  for  what  they  have,  and  pay 
roundly.  The  result  is,  that  the  waiteiv 
girl's  occupation  will  not  support  her. 
The  next  result  is,  that  there  are  no 
virtuous  giris  in  the  concert-saloons  of 
Broadway — unless  they  be  such  girls  as 
this  we  are  following  to-night,  as  she 
wanders  the  streets,  pausing  to  look 
down  into  this  fancied  half-Paradise, 
only  to  enter  it  at  last,  in  search  of 
"  good  pay." 

Let  us  go  down  widi  her.  She 
pushes  open  the  green-baize  door,  and 
walks  timidly  to  the  bar.  A  girl  who 
is  passably  pretty  can  almost  always 
get  a  situation  here.  The  big-armed 
priie-fighter-looking  brute  behind  the 


bar  reads  our  wahderer's  history  at 
once.  "  Fresh "  girls  are  rare  in  that 
quarter.  She  is  assisted  to  improve  ber 
dress  a  little— in  some  cases,  these  giris 
are  provided  with  a  fancy  costume  d  la 
Turqtie,  which  they  don  at  coming,  and 
doff  at  leaving  each  night— and  she 
commences  her  work.  A  crowd  of  half- 
drunk  rowdies  enter,  and  call  on  her  to 
serve  them,  attracted  by  her  •sweet  face. 
The  grossest  insults  are  put  upon  her, 
her  character  being  taken  for  granted ; 
infamous  liberties  are  taken  with  her 
X>erson,  and  her  confusion  laughed  at. 
She  would  fly  fi*om  the  place  at  once, 
if  she  dared ;  but  she  does  not  dare — 
she  is  afraid  of  the  man  behind  the  bar. 
Her  experience  with  men  has  taught  her 
to  expect  nothing  but  brutality  from 
them,  if  she  offend  them  in  any  way. 
When  the  weary  hours  have  dragged 
along  to  the  end,  and  the  place  is 
closed,  she  goes  out  into  the  street 
again,  with  a  bevy  of  other  ^Is.  The 
street  is  still  and  lonely ;  the  long  lines 
of  lamps  twinkle  in  sUence ;  the  shop- 
windows  are  all  shrouded  in  darkness; 
there  are  no  rumbling  wheels,  save  when 
an  occasional  hack  passes  with  slow- 
trotting  horses. 

Now  she  must  decide  upon  her 
course.  This  is  the  critical  moment. 
Will  she  adhere  to  her  new-found  em- 
ployment ?  If  she  do,  one  of  her  com- 
panions will  volunteer  to  take  her  to  a 
boarding-place — and  from  that  hour  she 
is  lost.  But  perhaps  she  breaks  away : 
a  policeman  saunters  by,  and  she  appeals 
to  him,  begging  to  be  taken  to  a  sta- 
tion-house to  sleej) — a  common  resource 
with  the  homeless  poor  jjiri — and  on 
the  morrow  resumes  her  deathly  strug- 
gle for  existence.  How  long  it  wiM 
last — how  long  she  will  fight  her  almost 
inevitable  fate — no  one  can  tell. 

But  the  poor  girls  who  work  in  shops 
provided  by  their  employers  fiire  better, 
you  think.  At  least,  they  find  shelter 
and  warmth  in  the  cold  winter,  while  at 
work  ?  At  least,  they  are  permitted  to 
breathe  and  live  ? 

In  very  many  cases  they  are  permitted 
to  breathe  i>oison.  Breathing  poison  is 
not  so  uncommon  a  thing,  however,  in 
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this  city,  among  eyery  class ;  only,  the 
sefdng-girl  breathes  more  of  it  than  the 
rest  of  ns  do.  There  are  some  roomy 
and  cheerftd  shops  in  the  city.  But 
there  are  scores,  and  hundreds,  that  are 
not  roomy  and  cheerfuL  The  worst 
of  these  are  owned  and  conducted  by 
women.  Look  into  this  establishment, 
where  Madame  Fripperie,  the  fashion- 
able dressmaker,  holds  her  court.  It  is 
a  handsome  building,  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  Fifteenth  Ward,  on  the 
very  edge  of  japonicadom.  Hour  on 
hour,  throughout  the  day,  the  carriages 
of  Fifth-avenue  ladies  drive  up  before 
her  door.  The  liveried  driver  sits  on 
the  box  waiting,  while  his  liveried  mis- 
tress trips  up  the  steps,  to  consult  with 
Madame  on  the  new  silk  contemplated, 
planned,  or  in  progress.  While  the 
momentous  question  is  being  discussed, 
let  us  slip  down  these  stairs  into  the 
basement  This  is  the  work-room. 
Faugh,  how  it  smells  I  There  is  no 
attempt  at  ventilation.  The  room  is 
crowded  with  girls  and  women,  most 
of  whom  are  pale  and  attenuated,  and 
are  being  robbed  of  life  slowly  and 
surely.  The  roses  which  should  bloom 
in  their  cheeks  have  vanished  long  ago. 
The  qMtrkle  has  gone  out  of  their  eyes. 
They  bend  over  their  work  with  aching 
backs  and  throbbing  brows;  sharp 
pains  dart  through  their  eyeballs ;  they 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  death.  Mad- 
ame pays  her  giris  four  dollars  a  week. 
She  herself  lives  in  as  fine  a  style  as  the 
richest  lady  she  serves. 

I  will  take  you  to  one  more — less 
fashionable  in  its  externals,  but  still 
having  the  fashionable  world  for  its 
patrons — concerning  which  I  have  a 
story  to  telL  Here  are  thirty  giris, 
cooped  up  in  an  apartment  twdve  feet 
by  twenty  in  dimensions,  and  lighted 
by  one  solitazy  window.  When  the 
g^ris  come  to  work  in  the  morning,  the 
air  is  already  foul  with  pent-up  poison. 
Do  you  know  why?  The  work-room 
by  day  is  a  bed-room  by  night 

And  this  is  the  story — a  true  one: 
Susie  L was  a  beautiful  girl  of  sev- 
enteen, the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in 
western   New  York.     Her  eyes  were 


black  and  brilliant;  her  lips  were  red. 
with  the  rich  life-blood  of  health ;  her 
complexion  was  pure  pink  and  white, 
with  such  a  lustrous,  blooming  freshness 
as  is  seldom  seen,  even  among  fumers* 
girls.  Susie  was  a  superior  seanistress ; 
her  fingers  were  nimble,  and  her  work 
always  beautiful  Especially  was  she 
skilful  in  embroidery-work ;  and  in  the 
old  farm-house  you  mhy,  still  see  speci- 
mens of  her  handiwork,  the  pride  of 
her  mother  and  the  wonder  of  the 
formers^  wives  for  miles  about  "  That 
gal  can  dam  a  stockin',"  her  old  father 
used  to  say  proudly,  *'  so  you  can^t  find 
the  spot  where  'twas  darned."    Farmer 

L was  poor,  as  farmers  often  are^ 

and  such  remarkable  talents  seemed  too 
valuable  to  be  wasted  in  a  rural  neigh- 
borhood. Susie  had  a  married  sister 
living  in  New  York,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  beautiful  girl  should 
come  to  the  city  and  live  with  her. 
The  sister  was  not  rich  enough  to  feel 
able  to  board  Susie  for  nothing — ^her 
husband  was  a  working-man,  with  three 
children  to  care  for — but  the  idea  of 
being  idle  had  never  entered  Susie's 
mind.  She  came  to  New  York  to  work, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  she  found 
employment  in  the  shop  last  named 
above.  The  prices  there  paid  are  of 
the  best  that  are  paid  in  the  city :  Susie 
received  a  dollar  a  day.  That  she 
should  get  rich  very  soon,  the  giri  felt 
sure ;  and  it  does  not  take  much  money 
to  make  a  simple  farmer's  girl  feel  rich. 
It  was  two  miles  from  her  boarding- 
place  to  the  shop;  but  such  was  her 
high  health  and  strength,  that  she  made 
nothing  of  walking  this  distance,  morn- 
ing and  night.  Three  months  had  not 
passed  before  she  found  her  strengrth 
unequal  to  the  task,  and  thereafter  she 
rode  to  and  firo  in  the  street-cars.  Dark 
lines  had  come  under  her  eyes ;  her  com- 
plexion was  losing  its  color,  her  form 
its  roundness  and  its  springy  life.  In 
a  word,  the  poison  had  entered  her  sys- 
tem, and  was  killing  her  by  degrees. 
Still,  in  her  pride,  her  anxiety  to  make 
the  '*old  folks"  ha^^y — she  had  sent 
home  to  her  &ther  more  than  one  wel- 
come  bank-note  —  she   concealed    her 
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Sufferings,  and  struggled  on.  One>day 
she  dropped  torn  her  chair  heavilj 
upon  tiie  floor  of  the  dai^  noisome 
^Mrtment— was  oonyeyed  to  her  sister^s 
home— and,  whoi  she  left  it  again,  a 
hearee  stood  at  the  door,  and  she  was 
borne  to  her  grare.  Bhe  had  not  been 
one  year  absent  from  her  comitry 
home. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  case  shonld 
be  considered  as  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary. It  is  a  natural  result  of  existing 
evils,  and  has  a  thousand  parallels  in 
this  dty  every  year  that  passes.  I  tell 
the  story  because  I  chance  to  know  its 
particulars.  If  it  were  possible  for  any 
one  man  to  be  cognizant  of  all  the  like 
cases  which  occur,  he  would  hare  a 
story  of  the  sort  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  Given  an  adequate  cause,  and 
the  result  is  foregone.  Poison  will  kilL 
If  you  hang  your  bed-room  with  a  wall- 
pi^er  whose  figures  are  of  dark,  ridi 
green,  laden  with  venom,  the  result  will 
be  that  you  will  die.  How  long  you 
will  be  about  it,  will  depend  on  such 
drcumstances  as  your  physical  capacity 
for  resisting  the  poisonous  influence,  and 
the  amount  of  antidote  you  get  in  your 
daily  life. 

The  habit  of  drinking  gin  at  the 
midday  half-hour  is  said  to  be  fearfhlly 
prevalent  among  the  poor  girls  who 
work  in  these  places.  They  seek  thus 
to  brace  up  their  languid  founes  against 
the  work  of  the  long  afternoon  before 
them.  How  intensely  they  dread  the 
hours  of  labor,  you  cannot  realize.  No 
galley-slave  ever  went  more  unwillingly 
to  his  toil,  each  day.  Woman's  tears 
are  always  eloquent;  none  ever  qpoke 
more  keenly  to  my  heart  than  those  I 
once  saw  dropping  from  the  eyes  of  a 
poor  girl  who  bent  in  pain  over  her 
task.  But  my  thought  was  a  singular 
one,  peihaps  you-  will  think,  at  that 
moment  It  was  thik :  I  hope  the  tears 
will  not  soil  the  silk  on  which  she  sews. 
Was  that  heartless?  Not  when  you 
know  the  reason  of  the  thought  If 
the  seamstress  soils  her  work,  she  has 
the  damage  to  pay.  It  is  a  dreadful 
misfortune  to  a  poor  girl  when  she  gets 
a  little  spot  on  a  dress— to  pay  for 


whidi,  her  wages  are  conflscated  tof 
whole  days  together. 

Of  the  better  dass  of  work-rooms  for 
sewing-girls,  I  cannot,  perhaps,  present 
a  better  example  than  that  of  a  Broad« 
way  m^chant,  nameless  here.  Cloaks 
are  the  staple  manuflMJture,  and  the  gizls 
here  are  mostly  employed  as  operators 
of  sewing-madiines.  I  wcmder  if  the 
prc^rietor  ever  sets  foot  inside  this  part 
of  his  establishment  I  wonder  if  he 
knows  how  the  lady  he  en^doys  as  fore- 
woman treats  the  poor  girls ;  how  she 
grinds  them,  as  if  she  would  pulverize 
them;  wrings  their  sad  hearts  with 
pain,  and  gives  them  frowns  and  hanih 
words,  where  smiles  and  cheer  are  need- 
ed, if  they  are  ever  needed  in  this  world. 
"Oh,  the  tears  which  that  woman 
causes!"  said  to  me  <me  who  knew. 
"  Her  yery  name  is  a  terror  to  the  sew* 
ing-giils  of  New  York.  They  think  of 
her  as  babies  think  of  the  big  ogre  who 
eats  little  boys  for  his  dinner.  It  would 
be  a  blessmg  if  some  brave  man  would 
mairy  her,  and  take  her  away  I  ^  But 
Miss  Qrindem  is  a  very  valuable  woman 
to  her  employer.  Bhe  saves  so  much  I 
She  increases  the  profits  of  the  house 
very  materially.  It  would  be  a  great 
loss  to  part  with  her.  The  merchant 
knows,  at  least,  that,  under  Miss  Giind«> 
em's  care,  his  cloak-room  turns  out 
more  work  for  less  money  than  it  ever 
did  before.  A  shilling  here  and  a 
fthilling  there,  stolen  under  various  pre- 
texts from  among  four  hundred  ^^lis, 
week  by  week,  makes  a  fine  aggregate 
pet  annum.  But — I  have  heard  you 
were  a  not  unkind-hearted  man,  Mr. 
CrcBsus;  bethink  you,  pray,  what  a 
shilling  is  to  a  poor  girl  I  It  is  more  to 
her  than  ten  thousand  dollars  are  to  you. 
You  could  lose  that  sum  ten  times  told, 
and  it  would  not  cause  you  to  suffer  one 
privation.  You  would  dine  as  weD^ 
dress  as  comfortaUy,  live  as  grandly,  as 
ever.  But  the  poor  girl's  shilling  often 
represents  a  meal — a  meal  which  die 
goes  without,  if  her  shilling  be  taken. 

Column  on  column  would  be  required, 
in  which  to  follow  all  the  poor  gixk  to 
the  shops  where  they  are  employed, 
lliere    are    hoop-skirt    manufoctories^ 
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where,  in  liw  inoetBant  din  of  madiin- 
ery,  girls  stand  npon  weary  feet  all  day 
long  for  fifty  cents.  There  are  photo- 
graph galleries  — you  pass  them  in 
Broadway  admiringly — where  girls 
^  mount "  photographs  in  dark  rooms, 
which  are  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in 
winter,  Ibr  the  same  money.  There  are 
gilts  who  make  fans— who  work  in 
lisatheis-— who  pick  over  and  assort 
rags  for  paper  wardionses— who  act 
as  '^  strippers '^  in  tobacco  shops  — 
who  make  caps,  and  paper  boxes,  and 
toys,  and  almost  all  imaginable  things, 
lliere  are  milliners'  girls,  and  bindery 
ghds,  and  printers'  girls— press-feeders, 
book-folders,  hat-tiimmers.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  all  these  places  are 
objeetioiiAble;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  all  the  places  where  sewing-girls 
work  are  objectionable;  but  among 
each  class  tiliere  are  very  many — hi  too 
many — where  evils  of  the  gravest  char- 
acter exist — ^where  the  poor  girls  are 
wronged,  the  innocents  suffer.  There 
are  places  where  there  are  not  sufficient 
fires  kept,  in  cold  weather,  and  where 
the  poor  gurl,  coming  in  wet  and  shiver- 
ing from  the  storm,  must  go  immedi- 
ately to  work,  wet  as  she  ib,  and  so 
continue  all  day.  There  are  places 
where  the  ^  silent  system  "  of  prisons  is 
rigidly  enforced,  where  there  are  severe 
penalties  for  whispering  to  one's  ndgh- 
bor,  and  where  the  windows  are  closely 
curtained,  so  that  no  girl  can  look  out 
npon  the  street — thus,  in  advance,  inur- 
ing the  girls  to  the  hardships  of  jnison 
discipline,  in  view  of  the  possibility 
that  they  may  some  day  become  crimi- 
nals I  There  are  places  where  the  em- 
ployer treats  his  girls  like  slaves,  in 
every  sense  of  tiie  word.  Pause  a  mo- 
ment, and  reflect  on  aU  that  sigpufies. 
As  in  the  South  "as  it  was,''  sonie  of 
these  girls  are  given  curses,  and  even 
blows,  and  even  kiek$;  while  others  are 
special  favorites  either  of  *'the  boss," 
or  of  some  of  his  male  subordinates, 
and  dress  well,  pay  four  dollars  a  week 
for  board,  and  fare  well  generally — on  a 
salary  of  three  dollars  a  week. 

It  is  a  great  wrong,  if  there  were  no 
other  to  si^  a  word  about,  that  a  girl 
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must  work  ten  hours  a  day,  or  be  de- 
barred from  working  at  aU,  in  the  close, 
ill-ventilated  rocmis  whither  they  throng 
daily.  Often,  her  home  is  miles  away 
from  her  work.  To  get  to  the  shop  in 
time,  she  must  be  up  long  before  day- 
h^t.  Three  mornings  out  of  every  six 
it  will  happen  that  she  does  not  pause 
to  eat  any  breakfast,  but  snatches  a 
crust  and  hurries  out  into  the  keen 
morning  air.  With  an  empty  stomach 
and  a  languid  frame,  she  walks  the  long 
distance  in  a  fever  oi  anxiety  lest  she 
shall  arrive  too  late;  in  whidi  case 
there  will  be  not  only  angry  looks  and 
harsh  words  from  the  strict  overseer, 
which  cut  keenly  into  her  trembling 
heart,  but  there  will  also  be  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  scant  wages^-and  the  loss 
of  each  cent "  docked  "  from  hor  pitia- 
ble pay  is  worse  to  her  than  a  whip- 
cut,  almost  "  Then  why  don^t  she  take 
Hie  horse-cars  ? "  asked  a  friend  of  mine, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  soul.  It  certain- 
ly seems  a  very  easy  matter  for  any  one 
to  "take  the  horse-cars."  Ton  might 
as  well  ask  why  she  dont  set  up  a  car- 
riage. She  OAimoT.  Twelve  cents  a 
day  for  rides  1  It  is  as  impoanble  an 
expense  to  her  as  if  it  were  twelve  dol- 
lars, or  twelve  hundred— just  because 
it  is  outside  the  limit  of  her  pay.  It 
costs  her  every  cent  of  her  wages  to  pay 
her  board — ^meagre,  dirty,  dismal  Five 
Points'  board,  bordering  dose  on  star- 
vation— and  how  is  she  going  to  pay 
for  car-rides  ?  She  has  to  drees,  too — 
somehow.  You  may  well  ask,  How  is 
she  going  to  pay  for  clothing,  or  for 
any  thing  else,  when  she  pays  all  her 
wages  for  board!  Perhaps  she  sits 
down  aftet  eating  her  supper,  to  earn  a 
few  cents  by  shirt-making  between  that 
and  bed-time ;  perhaps  she  does  worse. 
Until  you  have  lived  the  life  of  Uie 
working-girl,  lady,  reading  this  page, 
you  cannot  know  what  their  temptation 
is — ^how  hard  it  is  to  keep  away  sin  and 
shame.  By  all  the  doors  at  which 
temptation  can  enter  to  you,  it  enters  to 
them;  and  by  many  other  doors  of 
which  you  know  nothing  by  experience. 
It  comes  in  the  guise  of  friendship  to 
them,  who  are  utterly  friendless  in  the 
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world.  It  comes  in  the  guise  of  love — 
and  do  you  think  the  poor  girl  never 
yearns  for  the  caressing  touch  of  lovers 
palm  on  her  aching  brow  ?  never  longs 
to  be  folded  in  the  comforting  embrace 
of  love's  strong  arms  t  Ah,  ike  knows 
the  worth  of  love !  It  comes,  too,  through 
womanly  vanity,  as  it  does  to  her  hap- 
pier sisters,  who  sit  higher  in  the  social 
eoale.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  temp- 
tation comes  to  the  poor  girl  through 
the  tortures  of  a  hunger  which  gnaws 
qpon  the  vitals— K>f  a  cold  which  chills 
^,,^,^.,/ihe  young  blood  with  its  ice — of  a 
weariness  under  which  the  limbs  trem- 
ble, the  head  reels,  the  whole  frame  sinks 
prostrate. 

If  you  were  starving,  and  could  not 
otherwise  get  food,  possibly  you  would 
steal  it  I  would.  If  hunger  will  rouse 
strong  men  to  active  crime,  how  easy 
must  it  be  for  it  to  lead  the  poor  girl  to 
a  merely  passive  sin !  Yet  she  struggles 
with  a  bravery  which  few  would  give 
her  credit  for— with  this,  as  with  all 

her  temptations.  There  was  Agnes ^ 

a  beautiful  girl  of  17,  who  resisted  the 
temptation  that  came  to  her  through 
her  own  employer.  He  discharged  her. 
Unable  to  pay  her  board,  she  was  turn- 
ed into  the  s^'eets.  It  was  a  bitter  day 
in  January.  For  four  day$  she  wander- 
ed the  streets,  looking  for  work— only 
for  work.  "I  envied  the  boys  who 
shovelled  snow  from  the  side-walks.  I 
would  gladly  have  done  their  woik  for 
half  they  got.**  Hungry,  she  pawned 
her  shawl.  When  that  was  gone,  she 
went  twenty-four  hours  without  a  crumb, 
shivering  through  the  streets.  At  night 
she  slept  in  the  station-house — without 
a  bed,  thankful  for  mere  shelter.  Again 
and  again  she  was  tempted;  but  she 
did  not  yield*  She  found  work  at  last, 
and  leads  her  cruel  life  still,  patiently 
and  uncomplainingly.  There  was  Caro- 
line Q ,  who  came  from  the  West  to 

New  York,  fancying  the  great  city 
would  have  plenty  of  work  to  give  her. 
8he,  too,  wandered  the  streets,  and  slept 
at  night  in  the  station-house.  On  the 
third  day— which  was  the  ChristiaD 
Babbath — mercy  seemed  to  have  found 
her.     A  gentlemanly-appearing  person 


spoke  to  her,  and,  learning  her  waal^ 
offered  to  give  her  a  place  as  seamstreia 
in  his  fiunily.  He  lived  a  short  distanoe 
in  the  country,  he  said,  and  took  her  to 
a  hotel  to  stay  till  next  day,  when  they 
would  take  the  can  lor  his  home.  The 
hotel  was  an  elegant  one;  the  room 
given  her  was  hung  with  silk  and  lace; 
but  she  preferred  the  hard  floor  o£  the 
station-house  that  night  to  its  luxuriooa 
state,  for  her  ^'  protector  "  was  a  wolf  in 
sheep^s  clothing. 

It  is  very  dreadM  to  soil  literatuie 
with  such  matters  as  these,  is  it  not  ? 
"Really,  now,  f^2^— there's  $ome 
things  mustn't  be  talked  about,  yom 
know,''  says  the  beast  of  prey  we  had 
in  the  thumb-screws. 

There  are  worse  things  to  be  done  in 
this  world  than  soiling  literature.  It  ia 
a  worse  thing  to  shut  our  dainty  ejm 
to  the  terrible  evils  that  beset  the  path 
of  the  poor  girl.  It  is  a  worse  thing  te 
confine  charity  to  curing,  forgetting  the 
charity  of  preventing.  There  are  two 
or  throe  institutions  in  New  York  dt* 
voted  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the 
rescue  and  leformaticMi  of  fallen  wom- 
en. I  cannot  think  of  them  with- 
out the  dreariest  of  heartaches.  The 
work  they  accomplish  is  smaller,  in  pr«^ 
portion  to  the  efibrts  put  forth  and  the 
money  employed,  than  that  of  any  other 
charity  in  the  world.  One  at  a  time, 
with  weary  labor  and  care— as  one 
might  dip  spoonfuls  of  water  from  the 
East  River — a  few  abandoned  women 
are  gathered  under  its  roof^  of  whom  a 
minority  are  saved,  while  the  majority 
slip  back  into  their  old  paths.  The 
whole  work  suggests  nothing  so  mucdi 
as  the  stone  of  Sisyphus.  Back-sIidiDg 
is  so  fatally  easy  in  that  direction  \ 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  leni^icy 
with  which  I  look  on  error,  the  sym- 
pathy I  feel  for  the  erring  one — genml- 
ly  "  more  sinned  against  than  sinning," 
more  weak  than  wicked.  But  precentian 
is  more  needed  in  this  quarter  than  cure. 
While  you  are  rescuing  one  from  out 
this  slough,  a  score  are  entering  it  frt>ni 
the  ranks  of  the  poor  girls,  tempted  i^ 
no  other  creatures  on  earth  are  tempteo. 
They  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  ghast^ 
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Cf^enne  of  sin,  wbich,  with  all  its  tawdry 
altractioiis,  is  drawing  them  with  a 
fKtal  enchantment ;  while  the  fiends  of 
Stanration,  Gold,  and  Cmelty,  second  and 
asdst  that  enchantment  by  their  goad- 
ings.  Why  do  yon  stand  far  down  this 
avenae,  waiting  to  pick  up,  with  painM 
effort,  here  and  there  one  of  the  victims  f 
Why  do  yon  not  stand  at  the  entrance 
ostead  ?  Here,  a  dollar  will  do  more 
good  than  will  a  hmidred  there.  Here, 
no  coaxings  are  necessary ;  the  poor  girls 
will  fly  to  your  protection  with  eager- 
ness, with  tears  of  gratitude ;  and  here 
yoor  work  of  salvation  is  a  permanent 
one.  Fifteen  thousand,  they  tell  as,  is 
the  number  of  fallen  women  in  New 
York,  among  whom  you  can  oocasion- 
ally  find  one,  less  hardened  than  the  rest, 
who  is  willing  to  be  coddled  into  a 
renewal  of  a  virtuous  life.  You  take 
this  one,  shelter  hw,  feed  her,  clothe  her, 
teach  her  a  remunerative  trade,  and  get 
her  a  good  situation — after  all  of  which, 
ten  to  one,  she  goes  back  to  her  life 
of  vica  The  poor  girls  are  at  least 
double  the  number  of  these  women — ^per- 
haps triple;  and  nine  tenths  of  them 
more  than  willing  to  retain  their  virtue, 
and  to  work  hard  and  fisdthfUlly.  When 
this  throng  no  longer  besets  you,  give 
all  your  efforts  to  the  fallen.  Till  then, 
is  not  your  work  a  wasteM  extrava- 
gance? It  is  certainly  humane,  in  its 
relation  to  the  fallen ;  but  is  it  just,  in 
its  relation  to  the  poor  girls?  To 
reach  your  kind  ofSces,  they,  too,  must 


first  fall!     Let  us  bar  the  entrance, 
before  all  else.*** 

The  giddy  life  of  the  town  q>ins  on 
unchecked ;  the  spring  comes,  and  the 
streets  are  alive  with  bustle ;  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  country  wooes  with  its 
fiowers;  the  autumn,  and  the  air  ia 
laden  with  balm ;  the  winter,  with  its 
merry  parties  in  gay  $aUmSy  its  carousals, 
its  carnivals;  and  still  the  poor  girl 
leads  on  her  dismal  life,  dreading  each 
day  as  it  comes  with  its  burden,  asking 
her  heart  if  in  the  fhture  there  is  to  be 
for  her  nothing  but  this— nothing  but 
toil,  nothing  but  struggle,  nothing  but 
weariness.  Still  the  demon  of  Want 
hovers  over  herewith  its  dark  wings, 
watching  for  the  stumble,  the  touch  of 
sickness,  which  shall  bid  him  descend 
upon  his  victim  with  destruction.  And 
little  the  great  dty  thinks  of  her — ^little 
it  cares  what  becomes  of  her.  Ifos  quo- 
qu6  tela  sparnmtts.  We  are  all  in  some 
sense  blamable  for  every  wrong. 


*  A  most  prftlteworthy  •fB^rt  to  this  end  is  that 
whieh  ia  now  being  made  by  the  "  Workixig>-woa»- 
«n*8  ProtectiTe  Union,**  whose  ofBoe  is  at  No.  80 
White-etreot.  Its  field  of  efiGort  is  sadly  limited, 
through  jMcensity.  With  proper  aid  from  the 
charitable,  it  might  expand  its  powers  so  as  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  woddng-girla 
tbrongfaout  the  whole  dty,  to  aa  extent  hardly  po»> 
Bible  by  any  other  plan  of  action,  it  seems  to  mo. 
If  the  reader  fed  interested,  he  is  adrised  to  ex- 
amine the  workings  of  this  charity  f3r  himself  as  1 
hare  done.  It  sends  girls  to  places  in  the  country ; 
it  receives  the  street-wanderer,  and  protects  her ; 
it  prosecutes  the  rascals  who  cheat ;  and  in  Tanona 
ways  it  serros  the  poor  girls  well. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 

FA.CE8  are  falsehoods ;  hand-shakes,  kisses,  tears, 

Smiles,  promises,  and  words  of  love,  are  naught. 

I  know,  for  I  believed  in  them,  and  fought, 
With  all  the  young  strength  of  my  strong  young  years, 
To  make  belief  immortal,  strangling  fears. 

"  May  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more,  if  aught 

But  death  part  thee  and  me,^'  I  said,  distraught, 
When  lean-faced  Malice  took  me  by  the  ears. 

Now  I,  too,  am  grown  hollow-eyed  and  pale, 
And  wander  lonely  through  the  crowded  lands, 

Mourning  my  dead  ide^  all  unforgot. 

So  dreams  the  childless  mother  of  the  wail 
Of  infants,  and  awakes  with  outstretched  hands, 

That  fiimble  in  her  dead  babe's  vacant  cot 
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LIFE   IN   GREAT   CITIES. 
III. 

TBDO.^ 

IxDiTSTRT,  Fbugalxtt—Thsm  Fboipxbitt,  Wbalth— Thxv  Axt,  FowxB— TxsK  LuxTjmr,  CoBBvnioir— 

Taxx  BxTiN  1 


Evert  nation  that  is  any  thing  is 
conceited.  Every  nation  seeks  its  own 
glory,  and  not  the  glory  of  another. 
Eveiy  nation  destroys  other  nations,  to 
m&gniff  itself.  These  are  some  of  the 
belf-evident  truths  which  need  no  bol- 
stering, and  which  hereafter  will  be 
writ  in  all  copy-books. 

Japan  is  not  an  exception ;  England 
is  beyond  all  others;  and  the  United 
States  does  not  lag  far  behind. 

The  two  most  wonderful  insular  peo- 
ples of  the  world  are  the  Japanese  and 
the  English,  and  they  dislike  or  despise 
one  another ;  thus : 

"  Alas  I  wretched  people,  they  have 
no  rice  I '^  exclaimed  the  Japanese, 
when  told  that  in  England  rice  could 
not  be  raised.  "  Half-civilized  Asiatics ! " 
sneered  the  English,  serene  in  their  own 
excellence. 

How  many  thousand  years  the  Japan- 
ese have  been  existing  and  growing, 
until  they  number  some  forty  millions 
of  brown-skinned  people,  no  man  among 
Qs  knows.  They  have,  until  now,  been 
able  to  keep  out  both  Western  and 
Eastern  barbarians,  and  thus  to  develop 
a  most  singular  nation  and  a  most  com- 
plete civilization — one  not  surpassed  in 
this  world,  if  ever  equalled. 

But  the  day  came  when  their  remark- 
able social  state  was  to  be  shaken ;  when 
the  most  perfect  of  Oriental  civilizations 
was  to  succumb  to  Occidental  power ; 
when  the  devouring  of  a  brown  race  by 
a  white  race  was  to  be  begun.  In  the 
year  1852,  Commodore  Perry  sailed  into 
the  Bay  of  Yedo,  with  a  fleet  of  Amer- 
ican ships.  Why  ?  Not  a  threat  was 
made,  not  a  gun  was  fired.    We  had  no 


*Namei8  Ye-do;meaiimg  **  riTer-moofh  **— not 
Yeddo. 


quarrel  with  them,  they  none  with  us. 
Why  were  these  ships,  filled  with  pow- 
der, and  shell,  and  grim  cannon,  and 
armed  men — why  were  they  there  ? 
They  were  there  because  Mr.  Marcy, 
and  those  who  then  represented  the 
American  people,  had  determined  to 
open  the  ports  of  Japan  to  our  trade. 
The  ships  were  there  to  press  them  open  ; 
not  to  fight,  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
press.  And  this  pressure,  aided  by  ^e 
most  skilful  diplomacy  of  our  Ifinister, 
Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  accomplished  the 
deed.    It  was  done. 

Now,  if  trade,  tree  and  unlimited 
power  to  buy  and  sell,  to  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear,  is  the  highest  and  greatest  end 
of  all  human  civilizations,  then  no  doubt 
a  great  blessing  to  humanity  was  begun. 
But  if  not  ?— 

Let  us  see  what  we  can,  through  the 
eyfes  of  outsiders,  of  this  great  and  re- 
markable city. 

At  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  woody- 
banked  bay  stands  Yedo,  tiie  capital 
city  of  Japan.  Its  streets  and  houses 
come  down  to  the  water ;  they  spread 
up  over  the  gentle  hills  and  away,  away 
for  miles  into  the  fertile  land.  It  has 
a  maze  of  broad  streets,  and  is  believed 
to  contain  two  millions  of  people.  A 
circuit  of  some  forty  miles  does  not  con* 
tain  all  its  suburbs. 

No  squalid  misery  or  accumulations  of 
filth  encumber  the  well-cared-for  streets, 
and  a  beggar  is  rarely  seen.*  Leagues 
of  streets  may  be  traversed,  and  leagues 
of  macadamized  and  well-kept  country 
roads  in  and  around  Yedo,  and  every- 
where is  visible  a  busy,  industrio^is, 
good-humored,  and  seemingly  contents 
ed  people.    Life  is  simple  and  natura^; 
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food  is  healthM  and  cheap ;  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  are  distinguished  for 
politeness  and  kindness.  Every  one  can 
read,  and  most  can  write.  They  hare  a 
religion  which  they  yalue.  One  man 
marries  one  woman,  the  same  as  with 
ns ;  the  lore  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren is  strong  and  oniyersal. 

Tischer  says  of  the  ladies:  ''They 
have  a  natnral  grace  which  cannot  be 
described.  The  Japanese  are  the  most 
fascinating,  elegant  ladies  that  I  ever 
saw  in  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
Japanese  gentleman  is  invariably  de- 
scribed as  a  person  of  pleasing  address 
and  most  polished  manners.  The  poor- 
est laborer  is  always  spoken  to  civilly, 
and  g^ves  a  civil  answer." 

These  are  the  half-civilized  Asiatics 
we  propose  to  convert  to  white  ways, 
and  persuade  to  follow  our  example! 
Perhaps  if  we  know  more,  we  shall  be 
more  tolerant. 

They  are  of  medium  height,  and  of 
yellowish  tinge ;  though  among  the  up- 
per classes  are  fair  skins,  and  women 
who  approach  ours  in  delicate  beauty. 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  a  robust  people, 
and  capable  of  great  and  persistent  ef- 
fort Our  Minister,  Mr.  Harris,  relates 
how  one  of  his  attendants  (who  always 
go  on  foot  beside  the  horses)  ran  with 
him  thirty  miles  a  day,  and  at  the  end 
went  capering  before  him  to  show  how 
fresh  he  was.  They  are  also  a  healthy 
people.  Their  food  consists  largely  of 
rice  and  vegetables;  of  which  sweet 
potatoes  was  one  in  g^reat  use.  Com- 
modore Perry  gave  them  our  potato, 
which  now  is  in  general  use.  Besides 
rice,  they  eat  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and 
buckwheat  Fruits  are  limited  in  num- 
ber, one  of  which  is  a  kind  of  persim- 
mon, much  more  eatable  than  ours— in- 
deed, quite  delicious.  Fish,  with  which 
the  waters  abound,  is  consumed  largely 
by  the  people  of  the  city.  Flesh-meat 
is  not  used,  for  various  reasons;  first, 
the  land  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  utmost  food,  and  of 
course  animals  cannot  be  produced; 
second,  there  exists  among  them  a  sort 
of  sentiment  which  inclines  them  not  to 
kill  and  eat  a  bullock  which  has  been 


ploughing  their  ground  and  bearing  their 
burdens ;  and  third,  there  is  a  religious 
feeling  or  rule  which  forbids  it  Poul- 
try and  eggs,  however,  are  eaten  to  some 
considerable  extent  Mr.  Harris  states 
that,  when  he  went  there,  rice  was 
bought  at  half  a  cent  a-pound,  and 
delicious  pheasants  for  two  or  three 
cents  each.  The  people  eat  sparingly 
four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  the  dinner- 
hour  is  always  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
They  never  sit  at  a  table,  but,,  sitting 
on  tiie  floor,  each  person  is  served  with 
his  portion  upon  a  tray.  Invited  guests 
sit  opposite  the  host,  and  the  rest  are 
arranged  on  either  side  according  to  rank 
or  social  value.  Women  at  these  times 
do  not  eat  with  the  men,  but  take  their 
meals  by  themselves.  The  simple  cook- 
ing is  done  over  small  charcoal  fires, 
and  there  is  not  a  chimney  in  all  Yedo. 
So,  too,  the  houses  are  warmed,  when 
warmth  is  needed,  by  brasiers  of  char- 
coal, tiie  flimes  of  which  escape  through 
the  loose  doors  and  windows.  Tea  and 
saki  are  the  universal  drinks.  Tea  is  a 
simple  inftision  of  the  leaves  in  boiling 
water,  not  a  dMKtiany  as  with  us.  The 
water  is  poured  on,  and  the  delicate 
flavor  is  drank  off  while  it  remains  deli- 
cate and  delicious.  Thus  the  nerves  of 
the  Japanese  are  spared  what  ours  suffer. 
No  steeped  tea  is  tolerated  in  the  tea- 
countries. 

Sahi  is  a  spirituous  drink  made  fh>m 
rice,  and  is  drunk  freely  upon  festival 
occasions.  Then  drunkenness  is  some- 
times seen,  but  it  is  not  general ;  and 
an  habitual  drunkard  is  never  seen.  In 
their  cups  even  the  Japanese  never  beat 
their  wives;  that  is  seen  in  England 
and  America  in  its  Ml  perfection. 

Dresses  are  of  cotton  and  silk.  In 
summer,  laboring  men  wear  only  a 
waist-cloth,  and  children  go  naked. 
But  every  body  has  a  holiday  suit,  and  on 
state  occasions  and  holidays  imlimited 
silks  are  indulged  in,  arranged  in  what 
seems  to  us  most  grotesque  fashions; 
with  fanlike  wings  spreading  out  upon 
the  shoulders.  Men  and  women  both 
wear  flowing  garments  which  trail  upon 
the  floors,  and  we  can  but  admire  their 
dexterity  in  walking  while  we  detest  the 
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terrible  inconyeiiieiice  of  sach  a  dress. 
The  fiiTorite  article  of  ladies'  dress  is  a 
kind  of  crimson  crape,  over  which  blue 
and  purple  are  worn.  Ab  the  whole  peo- 
ple are  classed  in  some  eight  diyisions, 
the  dress  of  each  is  regtdated  by  custom, 
and  is  adhered  to.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  fiuhions,  for  their  minds  are  not 
distracted  about  the  inventions  of  Paris. 
But  thej  surpass  the  women  of  New 
York  or  of  Paris  in  some  things.  At 
the  theatres  it  is  not  -unusual  for 
women  to  change  their  dress  more  than 
once,  and  thus  to  make  a  fine  display, 
if  not  to  excite  the  enyy  of  the  rest 

Their  grades  or  classes  of  society  are 
regulated  by  custom,  if  not  by  law; 
and  it  is  curious  and  significant  that 
the  mercfumt  or  trader  ranks  lowest  of 
all  but  one,  because  he  is  a  nan-produeer^ 
and  therefore  of  the  least  value  to  the 
community.  One  is  tempted  to  ask, 
Are  these  people  fools,  or  are  they  so 
much  wiser  than  we  who  elevate  the 
merchant  to  the  first  rank  ?  Below  him 
is  the  tanner,  who  works  only  with  the 
ofGal  or  dead  parts  of  the  animal 

The  temperature  of  Yedo  ranges  from 
24**  to  84®,  and  thus  there  are  no  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold  to  be  provided 
against  Dress  is  thus  more  simple  and 
easy  than  with  us,  and  in  summer,  as  I 
have  said,  with  laboring  men  it  is  noth- 
ing but  a  waist-cloth. 

Schools  are  common,  and  education  is 
imiyersal,  and  is  a  matter  of  course.  No 
parent  or  child  dreams  of  not  knowing 
what  schools  teach.  Every  body  can 
read  and  write,  and  some  other  things 
are  tf*ught.  Besides  this  are  taught — 
what  are  taught  nowhere  else,  not  in 
any  civilized  or  christian  country— de- 
ference and  a  sense  of  honor.  The  first 
insures  good  manners,  and  the  last  the 
hari-kari — one  of  the  strangest  of  cus- 
toms, of  which  more  hereafter.  Each 
class  ie  taught  only  what  pertains  to  his 
trade  or  profession.  Bookstores  abouud, 
and  picture-books  for  children  are  plen- 
tiful, so  also  cheap  prints.  Poetry  is 
written  by  many,  some  of  which  has 
been  translated,  and  is  said  to  be  no 
worse  than  that  written  by  civilized 
people.    Newspapers  do  not  exist.    An 


occasional  sheet  is  published  and  sold 
to  meet  an  occasional  want 

The  better  educated  and  leisurely 
classes  are  fond  of  books  and  of  study, 
and  both  men  and  women  read  history, 
astronomy,  poetry,  and  logic.* 

At  the  religious  capital  of  the  Euk- 
pire,  Kioto,  are  schools,  which  are  at- 
tended by  more  than  four  thousand 
scholars.  Novels  abound,  and  are  very 
cheap.  They  are  read  by  every  body ; 
all  classes,  Idgh  and  low,  ei\joy  them. 
So  far  we  know  of  none  of  them  hay- 
ing been  translated  into  our  language, 
though  some  of  their  poetry  has  appear- 
ed in  Europe. 

The  language  of  these  people  is  strange 
in  this,  that  there  are  in  common  use 
three  terms  or  names  to  express  the 
same  thing ;  one  of  these  is  used  when 
speaking  to  superiors,  one  to  equals, 
and  one  to  inferiors :  that  is,  there  are 
three  distinct  words  to  express  "  tabU^ 
and  these  three  words  must  be  used 
carefully.  This  runs  through  the  whole 
language,  and  fearfully  complicates  it 
for  a  stranger.  It  will,  I  fear,  forbid  a 
large  emigration  to  Yedo,  which  might 
otherwise  result  from  this  article. 

Marriage  is  either  a  religious  or  a 
civil  ceremony,  and,  when  religious,  is 
performed  in  the  Temple,  where  the 
bride  lights  her  taper  at  the  sacred  fire, 
the  groom  lighting  his  from  her's,  and 
allowing  the  two  flames  to  combine — 
symbol  of  a  united  love.  The  bride- 
groom always  presents  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  parents  of  the  bride.  This  sum 
is  proportioned  to  the  rank  or  wealth 
of  the  parties.  It  is  not  as  purchase- 
money  for  the  bride,  as  some  have  be- 
lieved, but  is  a  sort  of  dowry  or  pro- 
vision, which  is  thus  secured  for  the 
wife  in  case  of  her  widowhood,  and  is 
carefully  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  In 
our  anxieties  to  secure  women  against 
the  acts  of  the  husbands  now,  we  might 
weU  borrow  this  from  these  browi^-skin- 
ned  Japanese. 

life  is  simple  and  easy,  and  mar- 
riage is  universal     The  whole  outfit 
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eomista  of  a  few  rooms,  a  few  cape  and 
trays,  a  pan  for  cooking,  a  tab  for  bath- 
hig,  a  blanket  to  wrap  themsdyes  at 
nigbt — and  this  is  alL  This  is  the  sim- 
plicity which  preyails  in  all  ranks,  even 
among  the  Daimios,  princes  of  the  em- 
pire. They  have  to  learn  from  Paris 
and  New  York  how  princes  of  the  em- 
pire ought  to  live — at  least,  how  they  do 
Hye  with  ns. 

Yon  hear  in  Paris,  and  you  hear  it  in 
New  York,  "  We  cannot  afford  to  have 
children,  and  therefore  we  do  not  have 
them."  You  never  hear  that  in  Yedo. 
life  has  been  so  simple,  and  man^s 
wants  so  few,  that  a  good  healthy  child 
has  not  been  considered  a  curse.  Is  this 
to  be  changed  by  the  "  progress  of  civ- 
ilization ? "    God  bless  them  I 

The  relation  of  parents  and  children 
is  remarkable,  yet  it  is  vouched  for  as 
true.  Self-control  is  sedulously  taught ; 
children  are  never  beaten,  parents  TiiefMr 
lose  their  tempers.  As  children  grow 
up,  perfect  confidence  and  harmony  ex- 
ist ;  and  in  many  cases,  when  the  son 
airives  at  manhood,  parents  resign  their 
pro])erty  into  his  hands,  in  fiill  reliance 
upon  his  honor  and  love.i*  Woman  is 
here  a  companion  and  friend  of  man, 
not  his  slave  or  servant.  Both  man  and 
woman  recognize  this  fully. 

The  women  are  said  to  be  most  kind- 
ly and  most  industrious,  and  to  make 
excellent  wives.  When  no  other  work 
is  at  hand,  the  spinning-wheel  and  the 
loom  are  heard.  In  the  country  they 
share  with  their  husbands  the  labors  of 
the  field. 

The  darker  side  to  this  picture — ^what 
seems  dark  to  us,  though  not  at  all  so 
to  the  Japanese — is  that,  while  there  is 
but  one  legal  wife,  there  are  as  many 
*'  handmaids "  or  non-legal  wives  as  a 
man  pleases  or  can  afibrd.  These  live 
together  with  the  legal  wife,  who  is 
head  of  alL  All  the  children  are  legal 
children,  and  stand  equal  before  the 
law  and  custom.  These  women  are 
tever  thrust  away,  as  Abraham  thrust 
away  Hagar,  but  belong  of  course  to 
the  household.    The  fondness  of  parents 
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for  children  is  something  most  touching 
and  most  tender. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  architectural 
effect  in  their  buildings,  except  in  some 
of  the  temples,  and  this  is  very  rude. 
The  most  astonishing  facility  for  sketch- 
ing and  painting,  particularly  of  ani- 
mals, prevails ;  but  high  art,  art  with  a 
spiritual  or  moral  significance,  does  not 
exist.  But  as  humorists  and  caricatur- 
ists they  are  hardly  surpassed;  and 
both  shops  and  houses  are  adorned  with 
sketches  and  pictures  which  are  striking 
and  wonderfully  free  in  their  treatment 

The  dwelling-houses  are  nearly  all  of 
but  one  story,  and  are  built  of  wood ; 
for  as  the  islands  are  volcanic,  and 
earthquakes  not  influent,  there  is 
safety  in  no  other.  These  houses  are 
of  exquisite  neatness  and  simplicity,  and 
do  not  involve  a  fortune  in  themselves. 
Glass-windows  were  unknown  before 
the  advent  of  the  Western  ships.  Thin 
paper  supplied  its  place,  and  very  well, 
too.  No  unhappiness  resulted  from  the 
want  of  glass. 

A  few  small  or  moderate  rooms  suffice 
for  a  family;  and  no  such  thing  as 
squalor,  or  slums,  or  ghettos  exist  in 
any  quarter  of  Yedo. 

There  is  beggary,  and  there  is  vice, 
and  there  is  robbe^,  in  Yedo ;  for  these 
people  are  human.  The  b^gars,  how- 
ever, are  religious  mendicants,  who  fol- 
low it  as  a  profession,  and  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  begging  friars  of  the  Middle 
Ages :  few,  almost  none  of  the  people, 
resort  to  beggary.  Vice,  we  will  refer 
to  farther  on.  It  is  not  the  custom 
to  leave  one^s  house  after  nightfall; 
good  livers  never  do  it.  AU  entertain- 
ments and  amusements  are  during  the 
daylight  After  dark  settles  upon  the 
city,  neither  the  pocket  nor  life  is  safe ; 
for  then,  robbers  se^n  to  roam  the 
streets,  and  are  not  suppressed.  Occa- 
sionally—but it  is  very  rare^a  house  is 
entered  and  robbed.  Our  Minister,  Mr. 
Harris,  says,  that  for  six  years  his  house 
was  never  locked,  and  he  never  lost  the 
smallest  article;  and  he  believes  sudi 
to  be  the  custom  of  the  city.  These 
robbers  are  marauders,  belonging  to 
the  armed  bands  of  the  Daimios,  who 
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are  obliged  to  spend  a  part  of  the  year 
in  Tedo,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to 
take  and  pmiish  them.  There  are  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  princes, 
each  with  his  retinae  of  armed  loUow- 
ers,  and  each  jealous  of  the  other.  It  is 
not  easy  for  the  Tycoon,  who  is  head 
of  all,  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  these 
marauders. 

Whatever  the  crimes,  punishments  are 
retaliatory — an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.  A  murderer  is  killed, 
an  incendiary  who  causes  death  is  burn- 
ed.   There  is  no  mercy. 

This  most  piimitiTe  and  self-derelop- 
ed  people  have  a  peculiar  habit ;  they 
never  sit  on  a  chair,  always  on  their 
heels,  and  this  among  the  highest  and 
the  lowest.  It  is  the  first  thing  a  baby 
learns.  This  custom  insures  thin  calves 
and  hollow  thighs,  and  among  all  Ori- 
ental nations  this  peculiarity  seems  to 
exist  The  result  is  an  imperfect  de- 
velopment and  an  unsymmetrical  figure. 

They  are  excessively  fond  of  holidays, 
and  at  such  times  they  go  into  the 
country  on  pic-nics,  always  with  their 
families ;  they  flock  to  the  tea-gardens, 
and  they  crowd  the  grounds  about  the 
temples.  Here  street-jugglers,  top- 
spimiers,  singers,  and  story-tellers,  find 
quick  and  sympathetic  audiences.  A 
sound  of  enjoyment  fills  the  air,  and 
laughter  is  heard  on  every  hand.  Games 
of  chance  for  articles  of  food,  or  some 
small  stakes,  are  firequent ;  but  puMic 
gambling  is  forbidden,  and  is  severely 
punished.  The  great  holiday  takes 
place  about  January  or  February,  and 
is  a  period  when  debts  are  paid  and 
quarrels  made  up. 

Tea-parties  are  a  universal  social 
amusement.  At  them,  the  cups  and 
bowls  used  are  the  very  finest  and  most 
ornamented  the  lady  is  able  to  procure ; 
and  she  takes  the  same  pride  and  pleas- 
ure in  than  that  others  may  in  china 
or  silver.  They  have  a  custom  of  put- 
ting the  tea,  ground  to  powder,  into  the 
cup,  and  whipping  it  up  with  boiling 
water  till  it  foams ;  *  but  this  is  not  very 
common. 

♦  HaoFarlooe^  "  Japta.** 


A  postal  system  has  not  been  attempt 
ed.  From  time  to  time  Qovammeot 
sends  ruaners  carrying  lettas  fit>m  ose 
great  city  to  another,  and  these  messen- 
gers make  about  thirty  miles  a  day* 
This  has  produced  no  misery.  Hones 
are  used  but  q>aiingly,  and  at  only  ft 
slow  pace.  The  rich  and  great  are  car- 
ried in  a  kind  of  box,  called  a  norimm^ 
borne  on  men^s  shoulders.  The  gnat 
roads  are  admirable ;  and  this  has  al- 
ways been  held  to  indicate  a  very  high 
civilization.  Hundreds  of  years  befon 
Macadam  was  bom,  the  Japanese  had 
perfect  macadamized  roads;  and  pos* 
siUy  they  may  have  been  in  use  ibr 
thousands  of  years.  The  Gk'eat  Road, 
which  extends  firom  one  end  of  the  isl- 
and to  the  other,  is  perfect  Tearhooses 
and  taverns  are  found  along  it,  and  it 
is  always  thronged  with  traveUers,  beat 
on  bu^ess  or  pleasure.  It  leads,  of 
course,  to  Yedo. 

What  are  ti&eir  occupations  ?  What 
do  these  nullions  gafliered  in  this  great 
city  do,  and  how  do  they  live?  It  is 
^most  impossible  to  comprehend  how 
the  masses  Uve  in  any  city;  but  here 
life  is  so  simple  and  so  cheap.  The  dty 
is  the  centre  of  a  great  and  naost  pro« 
ductive  country.  It  is  the  home  of  the 
Tycoon,  and  his  vast  family.  Hithw 
every  year  the  great  princes,  Daindos, 
mtut  spend  a  part  of  their  time ;  and 
they  bring  in  their  trains  servants  and 
women  and  soldiers,  and  money  in  their 
pouches. 

These  Daimios  each  have  in  their 
train  any  number  from  ten  tiiousand 
down ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  dty, 
grouped  about  the  Tycoon's  palaces, 
they  have  their  princdy  residences. 
They  may  leave  the  city  for  six  months 
to  visit  their  principalities,  but  their 
wives  and  families  remain  as  hostages 
for  their  fidelity.  Yedo,  then,  has  not 
been  a  commercial  city,  nor  a  manufisK^ 
turing  city,  but  it  has  been  a  feudal 
dty,  grown  up  about  and  resting  upon 
this  vast  system  of  court-life.  Hereoeo- 
tre  the  power  and  the  revenues  of  the 
empire,  and  to  supply  the  vrants  of  this 
feudal  system  the  city  devotes  itself. 

By  nine  o'clock  in  the  mommg  the 
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fitareote  are  swept,  the  shops  are  opened, 
and  in  their  front  tradeiB  are  crying 
aloud  their  wares.  Hucksters  are  trund- 
ling their  carts  through  the  streets ;  and 
merchants  are  carrying  goods  to  the 
hauses  of  their  best  customers  to  induce 
them  to  buy :  such  is  the  fashion  here. 

More  than  fiye  hundred  trades  are 
represented  in  the  *' Merchants'  Great 
Festiyal,"  which  in  the  month  of  July 
ia  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  all  the 
cities.  The  festiyal,  like  all  others,  has 
wime  religioos  signification,  and  the 
procession  is  resplendent  with  banners 
and  cars,  and  gay  with  high-colored 
dresses.  They  halt  firom  time  to  time, 
and  sing  songs  descriptive  of  their  vari- 
ons  callings ;  and  they  e^joy  the  beat- 
ing of  great  drums,  and  the  clack  of 
discordant  instruments.  Their  music 
isMghtftd* 

The  profession  of  physician  is  much 
honored,  and  is  worthy  of  it  Some 
things  haye  existed  here  for  centuries 
of  which  we  know  little.  One  is,  the 
moxa,  which  is  the  burning  of  small 
holes  in  the  flesh  to  relieve  pain ;  it  is 
practised  by  these  people  upon  each 
other,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  see  a  row  of 
small  holes  along  the  spine. 

Amusements.  They  flock  to  the  thea- 
tres, and  enjoy  the  plays  with  great 
gusto ;  but  the  female  parts  are  played 
by  boys.  A  favorite  entertainment  is 
the  wrestling  match,  at  which  the 
strongest  men  contend ;  they  make  it  a 
profesdon.  So  delighted  are  the  spec- 
tators with  the  winner,  that  they  make 
him  presents,  and  the  ladies  even  strip 
off  their  clothes  to  throw  to  him,  which 
they  afterward  redeem. 

In  the  sprmgtime  whole  families  love 
to  go  to  the  tea-houses,  which  are  plen- 
tiful around  the  city.  These  are  open, 
qh^erM  restaurants,  where  the  prettiest 
girls  act  as  attendants.  It  is  a  &vorite 
occupation,  and  from  these  houses  many 
of  them  marry.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  old  people  love  to  fly  kites,  and 
children  love  to  look  on. 

The  darJaer  9ide.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
dark  aide  to  life,  even  in  J^an. 

A  supervi^on,  a  kind  of  spy-system, 
prevails  in  the  upper  ranks.   It  is  every 


man's  duty  to  watch  his  neighbor,  and 
to  rep(^  his  misdeeds.  The  princes,  or 
Daimlos,  are  carefully  watched,  and  are 
thus  kept  in  safe  compass.  Of  six 
spies  sent  into  the  dominions  of  one  of 
the  Daimlos,  but  one  came  back  alive. 
This  must  insure  duplicity,  and  one 
would  suppose  must  excite  suspicion 
and  dread ;  but  it  does  not  with  those 
who  are  innocent. 

The  Bible  says,  *'  All  men  are  liars." 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  says,  "  All  Japan- 
ese are."  And  more  than  that,  they 
all  are  cheats.  No  one  need  doubt  that 
this  was  hi$  experience,  for  they  dis- 
liked and  hated  foreigners;  and  espe- 
cially do  they,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  hate  the  English,  whose  arro- 
gance and  conceit  make  them  brutal 
and  intolerable.  They  lied  to  him,  no 
doubt,  diplomatically;  and  it  is  not 
strange  if  they  cheated  him,  too.  But 
it  is  not  possible  that  his  wholesale 
condemnation  can  be  true ;  for  society 
could  not  go  on  so  smoothly  in  Japan 
were  it  the  custom.  Randall,  in  his 
"Memorials  of  Japan,"  says:  "The 
slightest  inl'raction  of  truth  is  punished 
with  severity." 

We  come  now  to  the  most  intricate 
of  all  mbiects—tDoman.  It  is  permitted 
to  parents  to  sell  their,  daughters,  for  a 
term  of  years,  to  the  business  of  pro$t4r 
taUaih ;  and  it  is  not  disgraceM.  This 
profession  is  legalized.  A  quarter  of 
the  city  is  set  apart  for  them,  where 
they  live  in  good  houses,  and  in  com- 
panies, under  the  direction  of  a  mana- 
ger. They  dress  well,  live  well,  and 
receive  visitors  without  shame  or  com- 
punction. They  are  also  visited  at  their 
houses,  socially,  by  funilies  in  good 
standing ;  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  men  to  seek  here  for  wives. 
The  girls  who  enter  this  life  study  vari- 
ous acoomplishments,  such  as  music, 
dancing,  &c.,  and  are  among  the  most 
attractive  women  of  the  city.  Their  life 
is  not  a  disgrace.  They  exchange  visits 
with  their  parents  and  friends  in  the 
city.  With  regard  to  their  marriage — 
there  are  many  men  in  the  city  who 
wish  to  marry  an  accomplished  woman, 
and  who  cannot  marry  one  from  among 
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the  upper  ranks,  or  who  caimot  pay  the 
requisite  "dot."  Here  they  seek  and 
find  such  wives  as  they  want.  The  law 
provides  a  careftd  tariff  to  be  paid  for 
the  unexpired  time  of  any  girl  who 
leaves  the  establishment ;  that  paid,  she 
becomes  free. 

'  Many  of  the  waiters  in  the  tea-gardens 
are  not  virtuous.  They,  too,  hold  their 
social  standing.  It  is  most  strange  and 
unnatural  to  us ;  but  the  question  may 
well  be  asked.  How  much  better  or 
worse  is  our  custom  ?  There  is  no  de- 
graded class  in  Japan,  no  reeking  streets 
or  quarters,  no  wretchedness,  no  fright- 
ful, hidden  iniquity.  Whatever  the 
evil,  all  is  apparent 

It  remains  true  that  the  condition  of 
woman  in  Japan  is  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  any  Oriental  nation.  She  is 
subject  to  no  seclusion ;  she  shares  the 
occupations  and  amusements  of  her  hus- 
band ;  she  is  almost  sure  of  marriage ; 
she  has  useful  occupations ;  she  is  not 
trampled  in  the  mire.  Infidelity  in  the 
married  state  is  rare,  and  is  severely 
dealt  with.  Hie  husband  holds  the 
avenging  sword  in  his  hand,  and  may 
infiict  death. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  a  strange  fact, 
not  found  anywhere  else.  Modesty  as 
to  the  person  is  unknown.  The  Japan- 
ese, being  excessively  neat,  and  bath- 
ing mostly  twice  a  day,  great  bath- 
houses are  found  in  various  quarters  of 
the  city.  At  many  of  these  there  is  no 
separation  of  sexes,  and  both  men  and 
women  go  through  their  ablutions  en- 
tirely naked,  without  the  slightest  idea 
that  they  violate  decorum  or  delicacy. 
Evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks  I  They 
think  no  evil,  and  who  can  say  what 
this  practice  leads  to?  The  best  au- 
thorities do  not  think  it  promotes  licen- 
tiousness. 

Shocking  as  this  is  to  us,  it  is  not 
shocking  to  the  Japanese.  They  are 
appalled  at  the  horrors  of  the  "  social 
evil "  in  New  York,  and  in  London,  and 
in  Paris,  and  believe  they  are  purer 
than  we. 

The  hari-kari,  as  we  call  it,  is  anoth- 
er of  the  strange  customs  of  Japan.  So 
sensitive  are  these  people  to  their  ideas 


of  honor,  that  no  man  of  any  pontisn 
will  submit  to  a  public  or  cajntal  pun 
ishment  that  entails  disgrace  to  hit 
fiunily  and  loss  of  property, — deatili 
before  dishonor.  But  hari-kari  is  soi- 
cide,  performed  by  the  ripping  open  of 
the  bowels.  This  is  not  permitted  to 
all.  It  is  an  honor,  a  sacr^ke,  reserved 
for  the  nobUity,  the  military,  and  cer- 
tain high  ofildals.  And  these  camot 
be  allowed  the  privil^;e  until  a  mandate 
is  received  frt)m  the  Tycoon  himself. 
The  bearers  of  this  mandate  engage  in 
a  dangerous  business;  for  they  hava 
often  been  waylaid  and  decapitated  be- 
fore they  could  reach  the  high  culprit. 
If  the  order  reaches  him,  he  takes  solemn 
leave  of  his  friends ;  he  wears  a  white 
and  peculiar  dress,  and  enters  an  en- 
closure, surrounded  by  retainers  bare- 
footed ;  only  an  executioner  and  a  few 
friends  are  allowed  within.  Wit&  a 
sharp  and  pointed  knife  he  cuts  his 
bowels  up  and  down,  and  then  slowly 
bleeds  to  death.  £veiy  word  he  utters 
is  careftilly  taken  down;  the  exclamfi> 
tion  of  pain,  the  ravings  of  delirium,  all 
are  written  down  and  treasured  in  his 
family  as  sacred.  They  are  studied  to 
discover  a  hidden  or  a  higher  wisdom, 
which  shall  bless  his  children  or  friends. 

After  having  ripped  himself  in  this 
way,  he  may  thrust  the  sword  through 
his  throat,  when  death  is  speedy;  or 
his  eldest  son,  or  a  friend,  may  end  his 
suffering  by  decapitation.  With  the 
great,  the  fimeral  ceremonies  are  vast 
and  imposing,  and  all  ends  in  burning 
the  body  to  ashes. 

But  this  form  of  suicide  is  practised 
by  others  than  the  great ;  and  a  robber 
about  to  be  caught  will  tiius  end.  his 
life,  to  save  himself  from  the  torture 
which  might  compel  from  him  the 
names  of  his  associates — ^which,  as  a 
man  of  honor,  he  is  bound  not  to  reveaL 
Randall  *  sums  up  thus : 

"  They  carry  notions  of  honor  to  the 
verge  of  fanaticism;  and  they  are 
haughty,  vindictive,  and  licentious.  On 
the  other  hand,  brawlers,  braggarts,  and 
backbiters  are  held  in  the  most  supreme 
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CQntempt.  The  sligliteet  infraction  of 
troth  is  pnniflhed  with  seyerity.  They 
are  open-hearted,  hospitable,  and,  as 
friends,  £uthM  to  death.  It  is  rep- 
resented that  there  is  no  peril  or  dan- 
ger tiiey  will  not  encounter  to  saye  a 
friend;  that  no  torture  will  compel 
them  to  betray  a  trust ;  and  that  eyen 
die  stranger  who  seeks  aid  will  be  pro- 
tected to  the  last  drop  of  blood.  The 
Bation,  with  all  their  faults  and  yices, 
erinced  qualities  which  won  the  hearts 
and  commanded  the  esteem  of  the  mis- 
vonaries." 

Beligion.  Bintooism,  "  spirit-wor- 
ship," and  Buddhism,  are  the  preyailing 
zeli^ns,  though  both  are  tinged  witii 
Ctonfocianism.  Bintooism  is  the  oldest 
and  most  purely  national  religion.  It 
inculcates  a  high  moral  standard.  The 
diief  personage  is  the  spiritual  Emperor, 
or  Mikado,  Eyery  good  Sintoo  has  en- 
shrined in  his  house  his  patron-saint,  to 
whom  he  prays  and  tells  his  troubles. 
They  beliere  in  an  after-life,  and  in  re- 
wards and  punishments.  They  hdd  to 
pmrity  of  life  and  conduct;  but  they 
bdieye  in  charms  and  indulgences,  and 
pay  freely  for  them.  Beyen  months 
afi^er  a  death,  a  white  lamp  hung  in 
front  of  the  house  tells  the  passer-by 
that  pious  souls  within  are  praying 
their  departed  friend  out  of  purgatory 
into  Uiss.  All  respect  the  lamp ;  and 
all  this  people  reyere  their  dead. 

Not  to  kill  any  thing  that  hath  life, 
not  to  steal,  to  be  pure,  not  to  lie,  not 
to  drink  intoxicating  drinks,  are  their 
fiye  commandments— which  they  some- 
times break,  the  two  last  most  often. 

They  make  yows  in  time  of  distress, 
and  build  temples,  and  giye  to  the  poor, 
to  saye  their  own  souls,  just  as  we  do. 
Their  temples  are  adorned  with  cheap 
jewelry,  such  as  is  often  seen  in  Europe ; 
and  the  grounds  are  made  attractiye 
with  flower-shows,  menageries,  and  other 
pleasant  things.  The  priests  are  much 
the  same  as  elsewhere ;  some  are  good, 
some  bad.  Buddhism  has  engrafted 
into  their  primitiye  religion  the  doo- 
tdneeof  a  future  life  and  an  incarnation 
— a  Man-God  who  came  to  saye  the 
world* 


Kioto  is  the  Holy  City,  where  the 
spiritual  Emperor  resides.  This  is  a 
sort  of  Rome,  to  which  the  faithfril  turn 
their  eyes,  and  where  priests  and  frisrs 
abound. 

Sunday,  or  any  regular  weekly  holy- 
day,  is  unknown,  that  custom  preyailing 
only  among  the  Jews,  and  the  religions 
which  sprang  out  of  theirs ;  yet  eyery 
tenth  day  is  a  sort  of  holy-day,  when 
there  are  some  religious  seryices,  and 
when  there  is  a  sort  of  half-rest ;  but 
the  shops  are  open,  and  affidrs  of  life 
are  not  suspended.  They  haye  many 
religious  festiyals,  which  they  are  fond 
of  observing,  such  as  New  Moons,  &c. 

The  walk  of  the  temples,  or  the 
shrines,  are  hung  with  prayers  against 
some  besetting  sin,  or  against  all  sins, 
which  prayers  are  signed  by  the  prayor. 
So,  too,  in  the  great  temples  may  be 
seen  hundreds  of  heads  of  hair,  cut  off 
and  hung  up  by  deyotees ;  and  in  one 
of  the  great  temples  these  accumulaticms 
haye  been  twisted  up  into  a  great  cable, 
some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in 
length.    This  is  sacrifice  indeed. 

Their  **  Great  Holiday  "  comes  about 
the  beginning  of  their  year,  in  January 
or  February.  And  it  is  a  fortnight  of 
feasting  and  rejoicing.  At  this  time 
merchants  and  all  dasses  use  eyery  efifort 
to  get  out  of  debt,  and  all  quarrels  and 
estrangements  are  adjusted.  There  is  a 
general  exchange  of  presents,  and  ccmir 
plimentary  yisits  are  uniVersaL  No  one 
could  see  this  people  at  this  time,  and 
belieye  them  wicked  or  barbarous. 

The  Chvemmmt  is  a  thorough  feudal- 
ism, at  the  head  of  which  are  two  Em- 
perors—a  spiritual,  the  Mikado ;  atCT> 
poral^  the  Tycoon.  The  one  issues  de- 
crees and  grants  titles ;  the  other  is  the 
Executiye.  .  The  spiritual  Emperor  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Gods ;  he  liyee 
in  the  midst  of  a  yast  palace  at  Kioto, 
and  neyer  goes  beyond  it.  He  has 
twelye  wiyes,  and  thus  his  heayenly  race 
neyer  becomes  extinct 

These  ladies  are  chosen  from  the  most 
beautlM  daughters  of  the  noblest  fami^ 
lies ;  they  liye  in  separate  palaces,  and 
spend  their  time  and  talents  in  enter- 
taining the  Holy  Head  of  the  state.  His 
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lot  is  a  hard  one — ^the  least  to  be  envied 
of  all  men  in  his  dominions.  He  has 
the  Tuxme^  the  Tycoon  the  fact,  of  soyer- 
eignty. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Mikado  has  con- 
tinned  unbroken  for  more  than  twenty- 
fire  hundred  years.  He  has  been  de- 
posed more  than  once,  but  the  purple 
or  the  tiara  has  never  gone  out  of  his 
direct  descendants. 

The  palace  of  the  Tycoon  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  of  Tedo,  and  includes 
a  vast  space  covered  with  buildings  and 


All  the  lands  of  the  Empire  belong 
to  the  government ;  there  is  no  fee  in 
any  individual.  Tlie  whole  lands  are 
laid  off  into  portions,  and  are  allotted 
to  the  cultivator.  He  pays  for  them  a 
rent  in  kind  of  20,  80,  or  40  per  cent 
of  the  crops.  This  is  the  whole  taxa- 
tion. They  abhor  our  system,  which 
requires  rent  whether  the  crop  has 
grown  or  been  destroyed  by  the  ele^ 
ments.  These  crops  are  viewed  and 
careMly  estimated  before  they  are 
reaped,  and  each  man^s  tax  is  thus  ar- 
rived at,  which  he  may  pay  in  kind,  or 
in  money,  at  his  option.  The  Daimios 
each  hold  districts  of  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  and  they  collect  their  taxes,  but 
they  are  never  allowed  to  collect  more 
than  the  central  Government.  What 
they  collect  is  divided  between  them 
and  the  Tycoon,  according  to  law.  The 
taxes  of  the  city  population  are  laid  on 
the  land  they  occupy,  according  to  this 
system. 

These  feudal  princes  or  Daimios  num- 
ber over  three  hundred,  and  enjoy  rev- 
enues varying  from  980,000  to  $4,000,- 
000  per  year.  They  occupy  and  govern 
their  territory,  and  each  one  in  his  do- 
minions is  almost  supreme.  But  they 
owe  an  allegiance  to  the  Emperors,  and 
are  obliged  to  spend  a  part  of  their  time 
at  Yedo.  They  are  always  attended  by 
superb  bands  of  armed  men,  who,  almost 
lawless,  are  sometimes  the  terror  of  the 
elasses  beneath  them.  This  has  brought 
about  a  kind  of  vassalage ;  those  who 
are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  or 
trade,  in  the^  cities,  ranking  themselves 
3nder  the  banners  of  one  or  another  of 


these  feudal  princes,  to  secure  his  pio- 
tQCtion. 

Thus  briefly  have  I  sketdiad  tiie  city 
and  people  of  Yedo.  We  hare  belbre 
us  a  dty  vast  in  extent,  yMk  a  popn^ 
tion  of  millions,  who,  as  a  whole,  are 
remarkable  for  simplicity,  for  industry, 
for  good  manners.  There  U  less  snfiieF- 
ing  here  than  in  any  other  great  cky, 
less  vice,  less  knowledge,  less  hunny, 
and  far  more  enjoyment  of  lifb.  HMy 
have  all  they  want  to  work  out  the 
problon  of  existence.  Eempfer  said, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  "  Their  com- 
try  never  was  in  a  happier  condition 
than  it  is  now,  governed  by  an  arbiterj 
monarch,  shut  up  and  kept  from  aU 
commerce  and  communicaticm  wiA  for- 
eign nations.*' 

Ib  this  too  ro6e4x>lored  ?  Are  they  in- 
deed only  dusky,  half-civilised  wret^iea, 
made  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  sor 
perior  nations  ?  And  are  we  indeed  the 
superior  nations,  €k>d's  chosen  pec^le  f 
Look  on  this  picture,  and  then  on  this, 
as  painted  to-day  by  an  able  writer  in 
the  Nmrih  British  Bemew.  He  has  de- 
scribed the  misery  and  squalor  of  Eog^ 
lish  cities;  then  he  speaks  of  the  miserf 
and  squalor  of  the  rural  populations : 

**  In  our  agricnltiirtl  districts  &  TStt  pcopocHon 
of  the  working  duBot  lire  in  horeb,  vheredeoency 
is  difBcult  and  comfort  and  self-xcBi>eot  impossible; 
and  in  many  of  oar  towns,  and  most  of  aU  in  the 
metropolis,  the  number  of  persons  who  herd  to- 
gether in  haUtations  aosroely  TentUatad,  dnliied 
imperfectly  or  not  at  aU,  with  no  water-supply,  and, 
in  reference  to  the  filth,  indecency,  and  pestilential 
condition  of  which  no  language  can  betoo  iinmaa»- 
ured,  most  be  reckoned  by  huadredaaod  thoqsaiMii 
at  the  least. 

*'  The  arerage,  the  almost  invariable,  the  settled 
hereditary  condition  of  the  KngHsh  peasasi  is  such 
that,  eren  when  industrious  and  sober,  he  can 
neither  own  his  own  residence,  nor  provide  in  Iru- 
gal  plenty  the  fitting  necessaries  of  life  for  those 
dependent  on  him,  or  lay  by  any  thing  fSor  an  s^rtl 
day,  nor  (except  hj  eleemotjiixcy  aid)  keep  out  of 
the  workhouse  in  his  old  age,  nor  rise  out  of  hia 
condition,  nor  enable  his  children  to  do  so ;  he  oaa 
do  none  of  these  things,  iriiatevernwy  be  hia  iiKaili 
ness,  or  willingneas,  or  exertion.** 

Might  not  this  somewhat  abate  the 
intolerable  donodt  and  arrogance  of  <mr 
mother-country  9  and  ought  it  noi  to 
induce  us  to  turn  our  eyes  to  ike  fester- 
ing and  growing  eyik  and  miseries  and 
wickednesses  of  our  own  trading  civili- 
zation! We  are  far,  very  far  from  1 
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(Hiristiaxui :  are  we  not  farther  fjrom  it 
than  these  Japanese  ? 

Since  this  was  written  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  oonsolting  with  the 
Hon.  Townaend  Harris,  our  accomplish- 
ed MiniBter,  who  negotiated  the  first 
treaty  with  the  Japanese ;  and  I  think 
I  oaanot  do  better  than  to  give  his 
xepHes  to  my  questions  in  his  own 
words,  as  nearly  as  I  could  take  them 
down. 

L  Are  the  people  handsome  ? 

4e  few  handsome  men,  according  to 
•nr  standard;  many  beautiM  women, 
whose  voices  are  exceeding  soft  and 
sympathetic.  Their  conyersation  shows 
great  cariosity  and  eagerness  to  know 
about  foreign  lands  and  peoples.  In 
six  years,  Ifr.  Harris  says,  he  never 
WW  a  woman  strike  a  child,  never  heard 
a  woman  aoold;  universal  good  temper 
and  good  manners  seem  to  prevail  The 
Japanese  of  the  highest  class  are  men 
of  perfect  manners  and  address. 

IL  Are  the  people  of  Tedo  well  ofl^ 
humanly  speaking  t 

Take  the  Japanese  as  a  whole,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  they  are  the 
best  led,  best  dad,  best  lodged,  least 
overworloed,  and  most  genial  and  happy 
people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

nL  Is  life  easy,  and  are  the  tempta- 
tions to  crime  as  great  as  with  us  ? 

Food  is  abundant  and  cheap — imagir 
nary  wants  rare ;  and  thus  temptations 
to  crime  are  less  than  with  us,  though 
the  land  is  no  Utopia. 

ly.  Do  the  people  show  any  marked 
sense  of  humor  ? 

They  are  full  of  it  The  Japanese 
caricaturists  are  most  remarkable.  Their 
actors  will  yet  present  this  comic  side  to 
the  outside  world. 

Y.  Is  there  any  appearance  of  misery 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets  or  houses  ? 

None;  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
squalor  to  be  seen  in  Japan.  In  the 
houses  of  the  very  poorest,  a  Fifth-ave- 
nue beHe  might  sit  upon  the  matted 
floor  without  soiling  her  dress.  The 
atreets  axe  admirably  sewered ;  all  ofEal 
and  garbage  are  removed  for  manure. 

YL  Are  the  people  attentive  to  thdr 
vdigiooB  duties,  as  compared  with  us  ? 


More  so.  Temples  are  always  open, 
though  the  worship  is  not  congregation- 
al Revival  preachers  are  sometimes  to 
be  heard.  In  every  house  is  a  shrine. 
In  the  country  you  are  never  out  of 
sight  of  a  shrine,  or  some  religious  em- 
blems. 

Vn.  What  prospect  is  there  of  the 
people  adopting  Christianity  ? 

There  is  no  bigotry.  The  people  are 
wonderftdly  open-minded.  There  is  no 
hatred  of  Christianity  as  such,  only  it  is 
feared  as  an  engine  to  cause  political 
changes  as  in  the  past.  The  Roman 
Catholic  forms  of  worship  in  many 
things  are  so  like  the  Buddhist,  that  it 
might  be  easily  substituted,  if  the  people 
were  once  to  know  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  fh)m  it. 

VUL  Is  the  social  evil  more  apparent 
than  with  us  ?  Does  it  produce  squalid 
masses,  as  with  us  ? 

No,  I  think  not.  No  disgrace  at- 
taches to  these  public  women.  There 
are  no  outcasts  in  Japan. 

IX.  Is  the  want  of  personal  modesty, 
as  exemplified  in  the  bathing-houses,  an 
indication  of  vileness  or  immorality  ? 

Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  whole 
thing  is  conventional  One  portion  of 
the  body  is  considered  as  sacred  as 
another ;  no  more,  no  less. 

X  Do  taxation,  or  the  power  of  the 
government,  seem  to  press  heavily  on 
the  people  ? 

No,  I  think  not 

XL  Do  you  think  the  masses,  or  any 
large  portion  of  the  people,  wish  to 
open  their  ports  to  the  worid  ? 

I  think  now  that  they  do.  After  the 
treaties,  there  was  an  immediate  rise  in 
prices  of  such  articles  as  could  be  ex- 
ported of  from  100  to  1,000  per  cent 
But  now  the  distress  occasioned  by  that  is 
past,  and  I  think  the  people  are  organ* 
ized  to  meet  the  new  condition  of  things. 
The  Japanese  also  are  a  curious  and  as- 
piring people,  and  they  undoubtedly 
ei^oy  the  freedom  of  visiting  and  know- 
ing foreign  lands  and  peoples,  which  are 
now  open  to  them. 

"^nr  Do  you  think  the  opening  the 
ports  will  benefit  the  people  as  a  whole  ? 

I  believe  their  material  comfiHrts  wiU 
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be  diminiBhed  by  it.  If  the  chief  end 
of  gOTemment  be  the  g^reatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  then  the  Japanese 
are  nearer  that  end  than  we.  Twenty 
dollars  a-year  was  once  the  salary  of 
many  government  officers,  upon  which 
they  lived  in  comfort  Now  it  is  im- 
possible.   All  is  changed. 

Xm.  Is  the  land  well  coltivated? 
and  do  the  upper  classes  live  in  the 
conntry  more  than  in  Europe  and 
America? 

There  is  no  such  cnliivation  on  earth. 
It  is  higher  than  in  China;  it  is  the 
perfection  of  careftil,  productive  cultiva- 
tion. The  land  being  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  cultivators,  who  hold  it 
for  the  government,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  landed  gentry.  Each  man 
who  has  a  perpetual  lease  holds  it  so  long 
as  he  cultivates  it  and  produces  crops. 
When  he  fails  to  do  that,  he  is  turned 
off.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  purchas- 
ing lands.  No  land  monopoly  is  pos- 
sible. 

— But  we  come  to  a  strange  page  in 
human  history.  We,  and  England,  aver 
that  we  are  the  wisest  and  best  and 
most  christian  nations  of  the  world. 
And  yet  we  are  staik  mad  to  trade.  We 
have,  in  a  sort,  forced  open  the  Japan- 
ese gates,  not  to  carry  them  the  peace- 
teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  not  to 
tell  them  of  science,  and  art,  and  litera- 
ture, and  morals,  and  comfort— not  at 
all ;  but  we  have  done  it  to  compel  them 
to  trade.  We  propose  to  give  little,  and 
get  much.  We  propose  to  minister  to  the 
vices  and  weaknesses  of  a  people  because 
we  can  make  much  money  by  that.  We 
have  done  it  in  India,  and  in  the  Pacific 
islands,  and  in  China ;  and  Japan  cannot 
escape. 

The  lamentations  of  their  Jeremiah 
will  be  written,  and  the  first  chapter  is 
spoken.  Thus  said  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Afibirs  to  the  English  Envoy : 

"  With  every  desire  to  ^ve  the  Mlest 
execution  to  the  treaties,  to  meet  to  the 
Utmost  of  our  power  your  wishes  and 
those  of  the  otiier  representatives,  we 
still  hope  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  are  a  small  country.  For  centuries 
we  have  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of 


the  worid—have  produced  all  that  ^ 
wanted  for  our  own  use,  but  no  more. 
Now,  suddenly,  we  have  entered  into 
foreign  relations  with  five  Buropean 
Powers;  a  large  demand  has  q»img  up 
for  certain  articles  of  home  consumptioD, 
and  with  a  corresponding  rise  in  prioes. 
Thus  we  see  ourselves  menaced  with  a 
great  national  calamity,  and  find  it  is 
impossible  we  can  by  any  effort  meet  at 
once  this  demand  by  increased  prodne- 
tion.  What  is  the  result  t  Everything 
is  becoming  dearer;  our  people,  who 
have  no  superfluous  means,  our  officers^ 
who  are  all  salaried  at  \erf  low  ntes, 
will  soon  find  themselves  in  absohtto 
poverty,  and  without  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Where  is  this  to  end  ?  We 
know  very  well  that,  in  time,  even  ia  a 
small'  country  like  this,  an  increased 
demand  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  pro^ 
duction,  and  lead  to  an  increased  sop- 
ply,  and,  it  may  be,  thus  increase  the 
riches  of  the  nation — at  least,  yeu  teU  m 
this  is  the  result  shown  by  univeTsal  ex- 
perience, and  we  are  willing  to  belieirt 
it ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  people  unable  to  subsMt 
on  diminished  means,  or,  what  amovnts 
to  the  same  thing,  increased  deamess  of 
every  thing  ?  Thete  things  wwnd  v$  l» 
thehearti''* 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  wise  "Mm- 
ister ;  but  they  stayed  not  the  advanc- 
ing wave  of  a  false  civilixation  and  a 
sham  progress. 

Out  of  our  trade  and  impertinent  in- 
terference have  already  grown  such  tri-  * 
fies  as  these : 

First,  a  rise  in  prices  and  a  discover- 
ing of  the  whole  framework  of  society. 
Second,  almost  a  war  betwe^i  the  Ty« 
coon  and  the  Mikado.  Third,  a  war 
(in  1866)  between  the  Tycoon  and  the 
Prince  Negato,  who  opposed  the  1ane»- 
ties.  Fourth,  an  importation  of  a  batch 
of  French  ofllcers,  to  teach  the  Japanese 
the  arts  of  modem  warfiure.  Fifth,  the 
deposition  of  the  Tycoon  and  genend 
confusion. 

If  this  be  happiness,  I  hope  the  Japan- 
ese  will  make  the  most  of  it. 

•  Alooek*8  "Capital  of  the  Tyooon." 
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THE  POPE  AND  THE  TEMPORAL  SOVEREIGNTY. 


Fob  about  eight  hundred  years  the 
popes  have  been  temporal  as  well  as 
fpiritual  soyereignflL  The  Papal  States 
were  as  distinctly  defined  as  the  terri- 
tory of  any  monarch  in  Europe.  The 
gOTemment  of  the  Pope  -was  recognized 
as  Intimate  aa  that  of  any  other  sover- 
eign. This  government  was  often  cor- 
rupt and  wretched  in  the  extreme.  It 
is  generally  represented  that  it  was  even 
worse  than  that  of  the  other  dynastic 
.despotisms  of  the  continent.  Many  of 
the  popes  were  ai^>arently  sincere  and 
^food  men;  but  the  corruption  of  the 
times  has  ever  been  too  strong  for  them. 

In  July,  1691,  Madame  de  S6vign6 
vrote  her  celebrated  letter  to  M.  de 
Coulanges,  in  which  she  says:  "You 
will  find  yourself,  my  poor  cousin,  very 
Biuch  endt^arrassed  in  reference  to  your 
religion,  by  what  you  wiU  see  here  at 
Borne.  You  will  lose  all  cbnfidence  in 
it  And  yet  I  hear  of  a  man  of  much 
intelligence  who  drew  just  the  contrary 
inference,  from  that  wMch  he  witnessed 
in  this  great  city.  He  said  Christianity 
must  surely  be  divine,  or  it  never  could 
live  in  the  midst  of  such  abominations." 

For  centuries  the  papal  government 
maintained  its  sway,  sut^ct  to  the 
^iflsitudes  of  the  other  dynasties  of 
Europe.  The  government  is  an  elective 
monarchy,  the  sovereign  pontiff  being 
ofaosen  by  the  seventy  cardinals.  Napo- 
leon I.,  when  struggling  against  com- 
bined Europe,  finding  the  Pope  co- 
operating with  those  allied  against  him, 
overran  the  territory,  garrisoned  the  im- 
portant fortresses  with  French  troops, 
and  dethroned  the  Pope  as  a  temporal 
-sovereign.  France,  which  in  the  de- 
lirium of  revolution  had  demolished 
ber  aHars  and  dethr^med  God,  was  un- 
moved by  tiie  anathemas  of  the  Holy 
Father. 

YThen,  upon  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  the  victors,  assembled  in  Con- 
gress at  Vienna,  and  in  the  treaties  of 


1815,  divided  out  Europe  anew  between 
them,  the  Pope  was  reinstated  in  his 
temporal  sovereignty.  His  territory 
was  distinctly  defined,  and  all  the  allied 
powers  pledged  themselves  to  recognize 
and  to  maintain  his  independence  as 
one  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
The  Protestant  as  well  as  the  Catjiolic 
powers  were  alike  bound  by  this  treaty. 
Baretical  England  and  Prussia,  as  well 
as  dehumatie  Russia,  gave  it  their  sup- 
port In  the  view  of  monarchical  Eu- 
rope, there  is  no  government  more  legiti- 
mate or  more  effectuaUy  sanctioned  by 
time  and  treaties,  than  is  the  temporal 
government  of  the  popes. 

By  the  treaties  of  1816,  Italy  was  cut 
up  into  petty  kingdoms,  dukedoms,  and 
principalities,  over  nearly  all  of  which 
rulers  connected  with  the  Austrian 
court  were  placed.  The  fortresses  were 
garrisoned  by  Austrian  troops,  and 
nearly  the  whole  ItaUan  peninsula  be- 
came virtually  a  part  of  the  Austrian 
empire. 

For  nearly  thirty-five  years  the  trea- 
ties of  Vienna  were  recognized  as  authoi^ 
ity  throughout  Europe.  All  the  Powers 
were  pledged  to  maintain  them.  There 
were  several  desperate  revolutionary 
attempts  made  by  the  people  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  thus  imposed,  but  such 
attempts  were  invariably  crushed  with 
a  bloody  hand. 

The  successM  revolution  in  Franoe 
in  1848,  which  for  the  third  time  ex- 
pelled the  Bourbons,  and  which  resulted 
in  the  restoration  of  the  empire  under 
Napoleon  HI.,  agitated,  to  the  highest 
degree,  the  popular  party  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  led  to  many  conspiracies  and 
insurrections.  But  nowhere  was  this 
excitement  so  intense  as  in  Italy,  whos& 
inhabitants  had  become  desperate  imder 
the  pressure  of  the  Austrian  yoke.  But 
in  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  the  dynasties 
were  too  strong  for  the  unorganized 
masses.    The  armies  of  Austria  swept 
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the  wretched  peninsula,  and^  after  one 
wail  of  woe,  Italy  eeemed  again  con- 
signed to  the  repose  of  the  dungeon  and 
the  tomb. 

Crowds  of  political  reAigees  fled  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  to  Rome.  The 
streets  were  thronged  with  that  class  of 
men  who  head  InsurrectionB,  pure  patri- 
ots, men  of  desperate  fortunes,  men  of 
reckless  liyes.  The  papal  goyemment 
was  very  inefficient.  Rome  presented 
the  aspect  of  anarchy.  The  Pope,  Pius 
IX.,  a  weak,  kind-hearted,  good  old 
man,  was  remarkably  liberal-minded  in 
his  political  views,  and  was.  earnestly 
engaged  in  promoting  reforms.  The 
Pope,  Giovanni  Mastai,  was  the  second 
son  of  Count  Hastai  Ferreti,  an  opulent 
Italian  noUe,  who  resided  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Sinigallia  on  the  Adriatic 
He  was  bom  May  13,  1792.  As  his 
elder  brother  inherited  the  title  and 
estate,  Giovanni  entered  the  lurmy,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Pope's  Guard. 
At  Rome,  the  young  soldier  fell  des* 
perately  in  love  with  a  beautiful  giil 
named  Chiara  Colonna.  She  refused 
his  addresses.  His  chagrin  was  so  great 
that  he  renounced  the  world  and  entered 
the  Church.  Here  he  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished for  his  gentleness  of  charac- 
ter, his  devotion  to  all  apostolic  duties, 
and  his  unbounded  charities.* 

Benevolent  in  dispomtion,  averse  to 
violence,  and  having  a  hoiror  of  blood, 
he  sought  to  rule  his  subjects  by  love, 
and  was  eager  to  introduce  such  reforms 
as  the  people  seemed  to  desire.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  much  native  power,  or  of 
much  culture,  and  had  but  little  of  that 
administrative  aMlity  so  essential  to 
successful  rule.  Still  he  saw  deaily 
that  the  Papal  States  had  fallen  below 
many  other  parts  of  Europe  in  all  the 
elements  of  prosperity,  and  he  was  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  his  little  realm. 
There  were  three  parties  around  him, 
alike  clamorous:  1.  those  in  favor  of 
things  as  they  were — ^the  conservatists ; 
2.  those  in  favor  of  reform ;  8.  those  in 
favor  of  revolution— the   entire  over- 

•  **  Italy  and  the  War  of  1859,"  p.  266. 


throw  of  throne  and  altar.  This  last 
party  was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  streets  of  Rome.  It  was  the  most 
noisy,  the  most  energetic,  and  embraced 
nearly  all  the  reckless  and  determined 
men,  who,  as  refugees,  were  crowding 
the  cafib  of  the  metropolis.'*' 

Count  Rossi  was  at  Urn  time  prime 
minister  of  the  Pope.  He  was  a  very 
able  man,  of  high  culture.  A  professor 
in  the  University  of  Bologna,  he  had 
been  exiled  in  1818,  in  consequence,  aa 
was  alleged,  of  his  Protestant  prineiplea. 
Retiring  to  Ckaieva,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  the  distinguished  French 
Protestant,  M«  Guixot.  In  France,  his 
virtues  and  abilities  BO<m  raised  him  to 
the  peerage.  Louis  Philippe  soxt  him 
ambassador  to  Rome.  Gregory  XVL 
th«i  wore  the  tiara.  Count  Rossi,  how- 
ever, gained  such  credit  at  Rome,  tiiat 
the  liberal-minded  Pius  IX.,  on  his 
accession  to  the  papal  chair,  made 
Count  RosaL  his  prime  minister.t 

The  revohttioiiary  party  at  Rome 
feared  Count  Rosed,  and  determined  to 
get  rid  of  him.  In  one  of  their  secret 
societies  they  decided,  by  lot,  who 
should  strike  the  assassin^s  blow.  The 
minister  was  warned  of  his  danger,  a 
priest  even  violating  the  law  of  the 
confessional  to  put  him  on  his  guard. 

"If  any  one  desires  my  blood,'*  he 
replied,  "  there  are  plenty  of  c^i^ortuni- 
ties  for  shedding  it.  I  shall  go  on  with 
my  duties  as  usuaL" 

On  the  15th  of  November,  184% 
Count  Rossi  drove  to  the  Chamber  in 
his  carriage.  The  assassins  lined  the 
court  as  he  entered.  They  gathered  in 
a  tumult  around  him.  The  appointed 
dagger  peroed  the  jugular  vein,  and  he 
fell  dead  upon  the  pavement.  The 
deed  was  performed  in  the  blaze  of  day. 
The  assassin  and  his  accomplices  walked 
off  unmolested.^ 

The  deputies  of  the  Chamber,  then 
in  session,  being  infbrmed  of  the  mur- 
der, and  appreheikding  a  similar  fitte^ 
fled  in  dismay.  So  great  was  the  terror 
of  the  hour,  and  so  feeble  the  govern- 

♦  Aliaon'B  "  History  of  Europe,"  toI.  riiL  p.  S05. 
t  «•  Italy  and  the  War  of  1859." 
t  Honitcnr,  I^ovember  S5, 1848. 
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meatal  arm,  that  one  dagger-thnist 
seemed  to  have  annihilated  papal  au- 
thority. 

The  pontifical  reahn  consisted  of 
nineteen  States  or  departments  covering 
an  area  of  seventeen  thousand  square 
miles,  and  embracing  a  population  of 
about  ^two  and  a  half  millions.  A  few 
hundred  adrenturers  in  Rome,  mostly 
refugees  from  other  countries,  were  for 
the  hour  masters  of  the  city,  which  was 
plunged  into  a  state  of  anarchy.  Armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  ready  for  any  outrage, 
they  assumed  the  right  of  imposing  a 
gdyemment  of  their  moulding  upon  the 
Papal  States.  On  the  evening  of  the 
assaesination  they  met  and  prepared  to 
force  upon  the  Pope  a  revolutionary 
government. 

The  next  morning  several  hundred 
desperadoes,  members  of  the  secret 
societies,  followed  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  such  loiterers  as  are  ever  to 
be  found  in  the  streets  of  a  great  dty, 
repaired  to  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal, 
the  beautiful  residence  of  the  Pope. 
The  excitement  was  intense.  Was  there 
another  dagger  prepared  to  strike  the 
Holy  Father  ?  The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment had  selected  a  list  of  men  whom 
they  were  about  to  demand  of  the  Pope 
that  he  should  appoint  as  his  ministers. 

The  Swiss  Guards,  but  one  hundred 
in  number,  doSisd  the  gates  of  the  pal- 
ace against  the  insurgents.  The  mob, 
advancing  to  break  down  the  gates,  re- 
coiled before  a  few  musket-shots  thrown 
over  their  heads.  Soon,  however,  they 
reappeared  in  formidable  military  array 
with  musketry  and  cannon.  There  was 
a  brief  battle.  The  gates  of  the  palace 
were  blown  down.  A  prelate  was  shot 
dead  in  the  antechamber  of  the  Pope. 
The  Holy  Father  ordered  all  resistance 
to  cease.  A  delegation  of  the  revolu* 
tionists  entered  the  presence  of  Pius  IX., 
and  ordered  him  to  sign  his  acceptance 
of  the  ministry  which  they  had  nomi- 
nated. He  resisted  for  a  time,  but  at 
length  yielded  to  the  clamor  and  the 
menace.  Loud  shouts  rang  from  the 
lips  of  the  crowd  as  it  retired  elate  with 
victory.* 


The  sovereign  was  now  a  prisoner  in 
his  palace,  and  powerless.  Takii^  no 
part  in  puWc  affiuis,  he  sought  only  an 
opportunity  to  escape.  Ck>unt  Spaur, 
the  Bavarian  Minister  at  Rome,  ob- 
tained passports  for  the  Pope  and  his 
own  wifej  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Sum- 
ner Kann  and  wile,  from  Munich.  In 
this  guise  the  Pope  entered  the  Miois- 
ter's  carriage  with  the  Countess  Spaur, 
on  the  24th  of  November,  the  Count 
riding  outside  as  a  servant.  Thus  they 
reached  Gaeta,  the  first  town  on  the 
Neapolitan  frontier.* 

Rome  was  now  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  revolutionists.  They  convened  an 
assembly,  dethroned  the  Pope,  and  pro- 
claimed a  republic.  The  Prince  of 
Oanino,  son  of  Luden  Bonapiy*te,  a  very 
stanch  republican,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  events 
took  place  in  November,  1848,  when 
France,  which  had  just  emerged  from 
the  revolution  which  overthrew  the 
throne  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  nominally 
a  republic,  though  under  the  dicMor^ 
ship  of  Cavaignac.  This  was  a  month 
before  the  dection  of  the  present  Empe- 
ror of  France  to  the  Presidency.  Every 
intelligent  man  saw  that  the  revolution- 
ists in  Rome  were  acting  insanely.  By 
the  treaty  of  1815,  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe  were  pledged  to  maintain  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 
Austrian  troops  garrisoned  all  the  for- 
tresses of  Italy,  excepting  Piedmont, 
and  Austrian  influence  was  supreme  in 
Yenetia,  in  Lombardy,  in  the  Sidlies, 
and  in  all  the  duchies  and  prindpalities 
into  which  the  peninsula  had  been 
parcelled  out.  It  was  certain  that  Aus- 
tria would  instantly  despatch  an  army 
to  reestablish  the  Pope,  and  that  the 
insurgents  would  be  bloodily  crushed. 
Count  Rossi,  who,  acting  in  harmony 
with  the  Pope,  was  the  sincere  friend 
of  reform,  had  warned  these  unthink- 
ing, reckless  revolutionists  of  their  folly. 

"  What  do  you  propose,"  said  he,  **  by 
thus  provoking  war  with  Austria?  Is 
it  Italian  independence  you  seek  ?  Let 
us   calculate  your  forces.     You   have 
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Bixty  thousand  men  in  Piedmont,  and 
not  a  man  more.  Ton  speak  of  the 
enthnsiasm  of  the  Italian  population. 
I  know  them.  Trayerse  Italy  from  end 
to  end,  and  see  if  a  heait  beaita,  if  & 
man  moves,  if  an  ann  is  ready,  to  com- 
mence the  fight.  The  Piedmontese  once 
beaten,  the  Anstrians  may  go  from 
Beggio  to  CaUbria  without  meeting  a 
single  Italian. 

"  I  understand  yoo.  You  will  apply 
to  France.  A  fine  result,  truly,  of  the 
war  of  independence,  to  bring  foreign 
armies  again  upon  your  soil.  The  Aus- 
tiians  and  the  French  fighting  on  Italian 
soil  I  Is  not  that  your  eternal,  your 
lamentable  history  f  Tou  would  be 
independent.  France  is  so  already. 
France  is  not  a  corporal  in  the  seryice 
of  Italy.  8he  makes  war  when  and  for 
whom  she  pleases.  She  neither  puts 
her  standards  nor  her  battalions  at  the 
service  of  any  one  else."  * 

The  warning  was  unheeded.  Rossi 
was  assassinated.  The  revolution  was 
recklessly  pushed  on,  which  it  was  cer- 
tain that  Austria  had  both  the  power 
and  the  disposition  immediately  to 
cmsh.  The  new,  tumultuous,  unorgan- 
ised French  government,  under  the 
military  dictatorship  of  General  Oavai- 
gDac,  a  good  soldier  but  an  incapable 
sovereign,  was  greatly  agitated  by  the 
state  of  affiurs  in  Rome.  It  was  certain 
that  Austria  would  immediately  inter- 
vene, to  place  the  Pope  again  upon  his 
throne.  The  pontiff  then,  under  sudi 
supreme  obligations  to  the  Anstrians, 
and  holding  his  sceptre  through  the 
protection  of  their  armies,  would  be 
compelled  to  govern  tmder  those  prin- 
ciples of  absolutism  which  Austria 
might  dictate.  Thus  the  papal  power, 
moraHythe  greatest  power  in  Europe, 
would  be  in  entire  subservience  to  the 
Empire  of  Austria.  France,  just  enter- 
ing upon  her  new  career  of  government 
for  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  not 
for  the  noUes  alone,  could  not  safely 
permit  this. 

Under  these  circumstances,  C^neral 
Oavaignac,  who  was  not  a  statesman, 

•  D'HanaoiiTille,  toL  iL  p.  295. 


and  who  had  no  dear  line  of  policy 
marked  out,  by  virtue  of  his  dictatorud 
powers  despatched  three  steam-frigates 
to  Civita  Yecdiia  to  take  the  Holy 
Father  under  the  protection  of  France, 
and  to  convey  him  to  France  if  he 
would  aecept  the  hoqpitaHty  of  the 
French  Republic.  The  question  was 
earnestly  discussed  in  the  French  Cham- 
btf  of  Deputies,  and  yet  no  definite 
instmctions  were  given  to  the  troops. 
The  radical  republicans  hoped  that  the 
troops  would  sustain  the  revolutionary 
govemmoit  in  Rome.  The  more  mode- 
rate party  feared  that  this  would  be 
regarded  by  the  European  powers  as  an 
act  of  propagandism  of  insurrection- 
ary principles  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  thus  bring  all  the  dynasties  into  a 
new  alliance  against  the  Republic.  All, 
however,  alike  agreed  that  French  in- 
tervention was  necessary. 

**If  we  allow  Austria,"  said  M. 
Barrot,  '*  tame  to  go  to  the  Eternal  City, 
it  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  very 
smous  injury  to  Frendi  influence  in 
Italy.  It  will  also  insure  the  reSstab- 
lishment  of  absolutism  in  Rome,  as  in 
the  time  of  Qregorj  XVL  Let  us  then 
intervene  ourselves,  that  the  CaHnet  of 
Vienna  may  not  acquire  an  undue  influ- 
aice  in  Italy,  and  that  we  may  prove  a 
saf^^oard  to  Roman  liberty."  * 

The  action  of  General  Oavugnac,  in 
despatching  a  fleet  for  the  protection 
of  the  Pope,  was  approved  by  a  nud- 
ity-vote of  the  Assembly.  Louis  Napo- 
leon, then  a  member  of  the  Chamb^  of 
Deputies,  was  not  present  when  the  vote 
was  taken.  It  was  universally  under- 
stood that  he  would  soon  be  President 
of  the  Republic,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him.  He  was  censured  for  not 
committing  himself  for  or  against  the 
nieasure.  This  led  him  to  write  the 
following  letter  to  the  CarutUutioHnd : 

*'  Mr.  Edttos  :  tTndffstandiiig  that  mydecUniOff 
toTotvosL  tlieqiMstioii  rtlatiiig  to  the  G^rfta  Twv 
chia  flzpeditkm  has  been  nade  the  8at{jeot  of  i*- 
mark,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  declare  that,  though 
altogether  of  the  opinion  that  all  proper  measuzea 
for  effeetoally  seoaring  the  Ubcrty  and  authority  of 
the  Sorereign  Pontiff  should  be  supported,  I  ooold 

•  *•  Histolie  Compute  de  Napoleon  IH.,  par  20C 
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not  ^iproTo,  by  my  Tote,  of  a  military  doBiQnatrai- 
tion  that  to  mo  seemed  dangerous  eyen  ibr  the 
aacted  interests  it  is  intended  to  protect,  and  of  a 
nature  to  oonpromise  the  laiB  of  Sorope. 
**  BeoeiTe»  Ao,,  Loom  N.  Bohapabtb.'* 

Many  thought  that  this  letter  rerealed 
a  secret  leaning  towards  the  rerolutioa- 
iflts  in  Rome.  And  when  it  was,  soon 
afterwards,  learned  that  the  Prince  of 
Oanino,  Lonia  Napoleon's  oousiD,  was 
president  of  the  insorrectionaTy  assem- 
hkj  at  Rome,  Lonis  Napoleon  was 
aoensed  of  behig  in  secret  correqKmd- 
ence  wi&  him  for  the  purpose  of  rerohi- 
tionudng  all  Italy i  The  so-called  Mends 
<tf  cnrder,  in  France  and  throHg^ont 
Sorope,  were  alarmed.  The  heir  of 
Napoleon  bore  a  charmed  name,  which 
w<MDdd  electoify  the  masses  in  all  landa 
Should  he  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
revolutionary  propagaadism,  billows  of 
blood  and  woe  would  surger  oyer  ail 
Europe. 

France  was  Roman  Catholic.  Eren 
in  the  cities  the  overwhelmittg  majority 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  country  almost 
the  whole  population,  were  devotedly 
attached  to  that  form  of  the  christian 
faith  of  which  the  Pope  was  the  recog- 
niaed  head.  Nothing  could  be  more 
obnoxious  to  these  millions  of  the 
French  people  than  to  have  the  Holy 
Father  treated  with  disrespect.  Louis 
Napoleon  was  then  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  His  enemies  began  to  urge 
that  he  was  the  foe  of  the  GathoHc 
faith,  and  that  he  wished  to  dethrone 
and  degrade  the  Pope.  This  called  out 
the  following  letter,  addi^essed  to  the 
Pope's  nuncio,  then  in  Paris : 

<*  MoKsioiroB :  I  am  nn-wiUing  that  you  should 
give  credence  to  the  reports  tending  to  render  me 
an  aooosnplioe  of  the  Prinee  of  Oanino*s  oondnet  at 
Bome.  For  a  long  time  I  hare  had  no  intercourse 
with  the  eldest  son  of  Lnden  Bonaparte ;  and  I 
deplore  wi^  all  my  sool  that  he  has  not  peroehred 
that  the  maintananoe  of  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Tenerable  head  of  the  Church  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  lustre  of  Catholicity,  as  well  as 
with  the  liberty  and  independence  of  Italy. 

**  Beteiye,  &a,  Louis  N.  Bon apaxtb.** 

^on  after  this,  France,  with  almost 
undivided  voice,  placed  the  sceptre  of 
executive  authority  in  the  hands  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  Never  did  a  ruler 
assume  power  surrounded  by  greater 
difficulties  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


The  Pope  was  then  a  fugitive  at  Oaeta^ 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  three 
French  war-steamers  sent  by  General 
Cavaignac  to  Civita  Yecchia  had  ac- 
complished nothing.  Austria  was  gath- 
ering an  army  to  march  upon  Rome. 
Not  a  single  nation  in  Europe  recog^ 
nized  the  revolutionary  govermnent 
established  there.  The  ambassadors 
from  all  the  foreign  courts  still  paid 
their  homage  to  the  pontifical  govern* 
ment,  and  were  gathered  around  the 
Pope  at  his  humble  court  at  Gaet& 

There  were  three  courses,  and  thxee 
only,  from  which  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  could  choose:  1.  He 
could  join  the  revolutionists,  and  send 
an  army  to  Rome  to  dethrone  the  Pope, 
and  establish  a  republic:  this  would 
be  throwing  the  glove  of  defiance  into 
the  face  of  Europe,  and  would  introduce 
a  general  war.  2.  He  could  recall  the 
little  fleet  which  Cavaignac  had  sent  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  assume  entire  neu- 
trality: tibds  would  enable  Austria  to 
replace  the  Pope  upon  hia  throne,  to 
impose  upon  him  her  xn^ciples  of 
absolutism,  and  become  more  than  ever 
the  dominant  power  in  Italy.  8.  He 
could  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  Pope : 
the  Pope  could  thus  be  encouraged  in 
his  measures  of  reform,  and  French 
liberalism,  instead  of  Austrian  absolu- 
tism, would  gradually  gain  the  ascend- 
ency in  Italy. 

France  chose  the  latter  course.  A 
detachment,  consisting  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  from  the  army 
of  the  Alps,  was  sent  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
commanded  by  General  Oudinot,  son  of 
the  distinguished  marshal  of  the  same 
name  under  Napoleon  I.  The  expedi- 
tion sailed  f>om  Toulon  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1849.  It  entered  the  harbor  of 
Civita  Vecchia  on  the  26th.  There 
were  two  parties  in  France,  impassioned 
parties :  one  in  favor  of  thcL  restoration 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  other  in  favor  of 
his  dethronement  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  at  first  very  distinctly  known, 
either  in  France  or  in  the  Papal  States, 
which  side  the  French  troops  would 
sustain. 

They  landed  on  the  25th,  unopposed. 
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and,  with  rdnforcements  BweUing  their 
force  to  about  six  thousand  men,  com- 
menced their  march  towards  Rome. 
(General  Oudinot  issued  the  following 
proclamation : 

*( Ihhabitahtc  or  tioe  Boxax  States:  A 
Fnaoh  aimy-«orpt  haa  landed  upon  yovr  tori- 
toiy.  It  ii  not  its  object  to  ezerciBe  an  oppretnTo 
inflnenoe,  or  to  impoee  upon  yon  a  goyernment  not 
confonned  to  your  widiefl.  The  ooipa  oomea  only 
to  praeerre  yon  from  tbe  greatest  misfbrtnnes,  and 
to  fiusilitate,  if  it  can,  the  establisbment  of  a  T6gime 
equally  separated  irom  the  abuses  foreyer  destroyed 
by  the  illastrions  Pins  IX.,  and  from  the  anarchy 
of  these  last  t 


The  Boman  revolutionary  Assembly, 
after  a  long  debate,  decided  that  the 
expedition  imperilled  their  republic, 
and  resolved  to-  repel  it  by  force.  Qeur 
eral  Oudinot  encountered,  under  the 
walls  of  Rome,  unexpected  resistance, 
and,  after  a  pretty  severe  battle,  was 
driven  back  with  considerable  loss. 
Louis  Napoleon  wrote  to  him  as  follows, 
from  the  Elys^e,  on  the  8th  of  May : 

**  Mt  bkak  QjasMAAL :  The  telegraphic  intelli- 
gence, announclDg  the  unforeseen  resistance  yon 
hare  met  under  the  walls  of  Borne,  has  giren  me 
much  pain.  I  had  expected  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Borne,  opening  their  eyes  to  evident  reason, 
would  receive  with  joy  an  anny  that  came  amongst 
tbem  to  accomplish  a  benevolent  and  disinterested 


*<  This  has  not  been  the  case.  Our  soldiers  have 
been  received  as  enemies.  Our  military  honor  is 
pledged.  I  shall  not  sufBer  it  to  be  injured.  You 
shall  have  reinforcements.  TeU  your  soldiers  that 
I  appreciate  their  valor,  and  share  in  their  trouble, 
and  that  they  con  always  rely  upon  my  support  and 
gratitude. 

**  Beoeive,  my  dear  General,  the  assuraaoe  of  my 
high  esteem. 

**  Louis  Kapolsok  BoxAPAmrs.** 

In  the  President's  message  to  the 
Corps  L^gislatif  a  few  weeks  after,  on 
the  6th  of  June,  he  said : 

**  At  Bome,  a  reyolution  has  been  cflisctod  which 
deeply  moved  the  Catiiolic  and  the  liberal  world. 
During  the  last  two  years  we  have  seen  a  Pontiii; 
who  has  taken  the  initiative  in  nseftil  reforms,  and 
whose  name,  repeated  in  hymns  of  gratitude  from 
one  end  of  Italy  to  another,  was  the  symbol  of  lib- 
erty and  the  pledge  of  all  hopes,  when  suddenly  it 
was  heard  with  astonishment  that  that  Sovereign, 
lately  the  idol  of  his  people,  had  been  constrained 
to  fly  from  his  capital. 

**  Tbe  acts  of  aggression  which  compelled  PfaM 
IX.  to  leave  Bome,  appear,  iu  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
to  be  the  work  of  a  conspiracy,  rather  than  tixe 
spontaneous  movement  of  a  people  who  could  not, 
in  a  moment,  have  passed  ttom  the  most  lively  en- 
thusiasm to  the  most  Afflictive  ingratitude.  The 
Catholic  powers  sent  ambassadors  to  Gaeta,  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  important  interests  of  the  papacy. 


Ynnee  was  represented  there.  She  listened  to  all 
parties,  without  taking  sides.  But  after  the  defoat 
of  Novara,  aflkirs  assumed  a  more  decided  aspect 
Austria,  in  concert  irltfa  Naples,  responding  to  aa 
appeal  from  the  Holy  FMher,  notified  the  Fk«nch 
Government  that  those  two  powers  had  decided  to 
march  upon  Bome,  to  establish  there  uncondition- 
ally  the  authority  of  tlie  Pope. 

**  Being  thus  obliged  to  take  some  action,  these 
were  but  three  courses  which  we  could  pursue : 
either  to  oppose  by  arms  all  intervention— and  in 
that  case  we  should  break  with  all  Oathc^  Europe 
—for  the  sole  Interest  of  the  Boman  republic*  which 
we  have  not  recogmaed ;  or  to  leave  the  three  coa- 
lesced powers  to  retetabUsh,  at  their  pleasure  and 
useonditSonaUy,  ths  papal  authority ;  or  to  ««r- 
oise,  of  our  own  aooord,  direct  and  independent 


**  The  Government  of  the  Bepublio  adopted  tbe 
latter  course.  It  seemed  to  us  easy  to  wakkdf  the 
Bomans  that,  pressed  on  all  sides,  they  had  no 
dianoe  of  safety  but  from  us ;  that  If  our  presence 
had  for  its  result  the  return  of  Pins  IX.,  that  sore- 
reign,  foitfafril  to  fatesel^  would  take  hack  reooB- 
dUation  and  liberty ;  that  we,  being  once  at  Borneo 
would  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  territory,  by 
taking  away  from  Austria  aU  pretexts  for  entering 
Bomsgna  We  even  hoped  that  our  flag,  planted 
without  resistance  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  would 
haye  extended  its  protective  influence  over  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula,  to  none  of  iHioae  griefr  can 
we  erar  be  indifforeat. 

"  The  expedition  to  Civita  Tecdiia  was  then  re- 
solved upon  In  concert  with  the  national  Assembly, 
which  -voted  the  necessary  supplies.  It  had  all 
the  diances  for  suooess.  The  information  receired 
from  Bome  all  agreed  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  men  who  had  seised  upon  x>owcr, 
the  population  awaited  our  arrival  with  impaiiencei* 
Simple  reason  taug^it  us  tliat  it  must  be  so ;  for, 
between  our  intervention  and  that  of  the  other 
powers,  the  choice  could  not  bo  doubtfbl. 

«  A  concurrence  of  impoxtsEnt  dreomstaneea  has 
daeided  otherwise.  Our  e:^editionary  corps,  wauXL 
in  numbers,  since  serious  resistance  bad  not  heen 
onticipated,  disembarked  at  Civita  Yecchio,  and  the 
Government  is  instructed  that  if;  on  the  saiae  day, 
it  could  have  arrived  at  Bome»  the  gates  would 
have  been  thrown  open  with  joy.  But  while  Gene- 
ral Oudinot  was  notiiying  the  Government  at  Bome 
of  his  arrival.  Garibaldi  entered  there,  at  the  head 
of  troops  formed  of  reftigees  from  all  parts  of  Italy, 
and  even  fhnn  the  rest  of  Europe.  His  presence, 
as  may  be  imagined,  increased  suddenly  the  force 
of  the  party  of  resistance. 

**  On  the  80th  of  April,  six  thousand  of  our  sol- 
diers presented  themselves  before  the  walls  of  Bome. 
They  were  received  with  cannon-shot.  Bome  exen, 
drawn  into  a  snare,  were  taken  prisoners.  We  all 
must  mourn  over  the  blood  shed  on  that  sad  day. 
That  unexpected  conflict,  without  changing  the 
final  accomplishment  of  our  enterprise,  has  para- 
lysed our  kind  intentions,  and  rendered  vain  the 
efforts  of  our  negotiators." 

The  repulse  roused  the  militarj  |»ide 
of  France.  The  stain  could  only  be 
effaced  by  victory  and  the  capture  of 
Rome.  In  the  meantime,  Austria  was 
gathering  her  forces  for  the  uneqiud 
conflict    The  King  of  Naples  had  pot 
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in  motion  a  force  of  nine  thousand  men, 
infantry  and  cavalry,  and  fifty-two  guns. 
These  troops  constituted  in  reality  but 
a  wing  of  the  Austrian  army.  At  the 
same  time,  a  Spanish  division  of  six 
thousand  men,  auxiliary  to  the  Neapoli- 
tans, disembarked  at  Gaeta,  to  assist  in 
restoring  the  Pope. 

The  situation  of  the  insurgents  was 
desperate.  These  Powers  were  pledged, 
by  the  treaties  of  1815,  to  maintain  the 
temporal  sovereignty.  Their  hecvrU  were 
in  the  enterprise,  for  it  was  a  matter  of 
infinite  moment  to  them  that  absolutism 
should  reign  in  Italy.  France  refused 
any  cooperation  with  these  forces,  and 
moved  energetically,  that  French,  not 
Austrian  influence,  might  have  the 
ascendency  in  the  peninsula. 

Mazzini  was  at  this  time  in  reality 
Dictator  at  Rome.  He  was  a  man  of 
mark.  Bom  at  Gknoa,  in  1809,  of  a  very 
noble  mother,  he  studied  law,  adopted 
extreme  democratic  principles,  and 
devoted  his  tireless  energies,  through 
a  series  of  unsuccessful  struggles,  to 
their  dissemination.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  ability,  and  an  eloquent  speaker 
and  writer.  While  one  of  the  most 
restless  and  determined  of  revolution- 
ists, he  possessed  singular  purity  of 
character,  and  was  fond  of  retirement 
and  study.  Though  the  wisdom  of  his 
movements  may  be  questioned,  no  one 
can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  consecra- 
tion to  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  people.* 

The  quiet,  noiseless  energy  of  the 
French  President  Was  marvellous.  Re- 
inforcements were  immediately  des- 
patched from  Toulon.  Before  Austria, 
Naples,  or  Spain  could  act.  General 
Oudinot  was  ready  to  advance  from 
PaoH  with  twenty-eight  thousand  men 
and  a  train  of  seventy  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  President  of  France,  anxious  to 
avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  sent  M. 
Lefirege,  a  diplomatic  agent,  to  the  rev- 
olutionary government  at  Rome,  to  urge 
upon  its  leaders  the  impossibility  of 
their  resisting  Austria,  should  France 
withdraw ;  and  that  the  French  protec- 

♦  "  Italy  and  the  War  of  1830,"  pp.  877-«5. 


tion  would  secure  equal  rights  for  all, 
while  Austrian  domination  would  con- 
sign Italy  to  unrelenting  dvU  and  ecde- 
aiastical  absolutism.  These  pacific 
measures  were  unavailing. 

We  have  said  that  Mazsdni  was  Dic- 
tator. Nominally,  the  executive  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  triumvirate, 
Mazzini,  Ancellini,  and  Saffi.  They 
had  adopted  vigorous  measures  for  de- 
fence. Heavy  artUlery  was  mounted 
upon  the  walls  and  ramparts,  and  a 
force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  with  two 
hundred  heavy  guns,  had  been  collected. 
General  Oudinot  was  much  embarrassed 
in  the  assault  from  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
injuring  any  of  the  inestimable  trea- 
sures of  art  or  of  the  stately  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  with  which  the  city 
abounded. 

The  siege  was  commenced  the  2d  of 
June,  1849.  Not  a  shell  would  the 
French  commander  allow  to  be  thrown 
over  the  walls.  In  a  despatch  which 
the  President  sent  him,  through  the 
Minister  of  War,  he  said : 

<*  The  President  intends  that  the  monnments  of 
Rome,  which  are  the  admiration  of  allciyiliaed  peo- 
ple, should  he  honoroAand  protected.  Act  so  that 
art  and  histoiy  may  not  have  occasion  to  deplore 
the  raTages  inseparahle  ttoan  a  siege.  If  yon  are 
fioroed  to  carry  the  city  by  assault,  remind  your 
soldiers  that  they  are  not  at  war  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Borne,  but  with  their  oppressors  and  their 
real  enemies.  Bum  more  powder,  if  necessary.  Put 
off  the  capture  of  the  city  a  day  or  two  to  spare  the 
blood  of  our  brave  soldiers." 

On  the  2d  of  July,  the  white  flag  of 
surrender  was  hoisted  on  the  castle  of 
St  Angelo,  and  the  French  army  entered 
the  city.  Though  the  authority  of  Pius 
IX.  was  thus  reestablished  in  Rome,  he 
did  not  immediately  return  to  the  dty. 
The  government  was  temporarily  en- 
trusted to  three  cardinals.  These  eccle- 
siastics, strongly  prgudiced  in  favor  of 
old  usages,  and  indignant  in  view  of 
the  outrages  which  the  revolutionary 
party  had  committed,  began,  regard- 
less of  the  reforms  which  the  good  old 
Pope  had  inaugurated,  to  reintroduce 
the  despotism  of  the  ancient  r^g^e. 
As  the  authority  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment was  maintained  by  the  French 
army,  this  placed  the  RepubHo  in  the 
unenviable   position   of    upholding  a 
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pgwp  wMoh  was  trampHiig  iip«ni  pop- 
ular riglitB.  The  PiHiteit  aooordiiigly 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  IhwAal 
Ney,  his  orderly  officer  at  Rome,  it 
was  dated  at  the  £ly86e,  Augutt  18, 
1849: 

**  Mr  fiBAS  NsT :  The  French  BepfoMio  hu  not 
Mat  an  anny  to  Borne  to  Mnoiber  Italian  Ubertj, 
but,  on  the  oontraiy,  to  regulate  it,  hj  itofanding  It 
from  ite  own  ezoesses,  and  to  give  it  a  solid  bans, 
by  TeatoiiDg  to  the  pontifical  tiifone  the  prineewbo 
had  boUly  plaoed  Unuelf  mt  the  head  of  all  Qsefiol 
refonnfl. 

"I  leanx  with  pain  that  the  intentiona  of  the 
Holy  Father,  and  our  own  action,  xcmain  aterile  in 
thepieaoueeofhortilepaagiomaandinfloeoeei.  Am 
the  baas  of  the  Fope^a  return,  there  are  those  who 
wish  fbr  proeoription  and  tyranny.  Say  to  General 
BoatolMn,  from  ne,  that  he  is  to  allow  no  aotion  to 
be  performed,  under  the  shadow  of  the  triooloi^ 
that  ooold  distort  Uie  nature  of  our  interrention. 
I  thus  sum  up  the  reCstabliahment  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope : 

"  Otneral  amnesty  ;  HCidarUation  qftht  admmit- 
IraHon ;  code  Napoliony  and  ZtteroZ  government 

**  I  was  personally  wounded,  when  reading  the 
prodlamatioo  of  the  cardinals,  to  see  that  there  was 
no  mention  made  of  the  name  of  Franoe,  or  of  tiie 
Bufforingfi  of  our  brave  soldiers.  Every  insult  in- 
flicted on  our  flag,  of  on  our  unlfmn,  pierces  me  to 
the  heart.  And  I  beseech  you  to  have  it  known 
publicly,  that  if  France  does  not  sell  her  services, 
phe  wishes  at  least  to  get  crodit  for  her  sacrifices 
and  self-denial. 

**  When  oar  anaias  made  ttie  tour  of  Snrepe,  they 
left  everywhere,  as  a  ttaoe^of  their  passage,  the 
destniotton  of  foudal  abuses  and  the  germs  of  lib- 
erty. It  ahaM  not  be  said  that,  in  1848,  a  Flrench 
amy  could  have  acted  difliaccntly,  er  produced 
other  results.  Tell  the  General  to  thank  the  army, 
in  my  name,  for  its  noble  conduct.  I  am  grieved 
toleam  that  even  physiOBUy  it  has  not  been  treated 
as  it  deserves.  NotiiiBg  should  be  nes^leoted  to 
have  our  troops  comfortably  established. 

**  Receive,  my  dear  Key,  the  assurance  of  my  sin- 
cere friendsh^. 

<*  Louis  Kayouoh  BovufAMm*** 

For  seTeral  years  the  French  army 
remained  in  Rcnme.  Its  withdrawal  at 
any  time  would  hare  been  immediately 
followed  by  the  entrance  of  the  Austrian 
troops.  But  at  length  all  Italy,  aided 
by  Franoe,  threw  off  the  Ajistrian  yoke, 
and  its  firagmentaiy  divisions  of  kiitg^ 
doms  and  dukedoms,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Papal  States,  became  imited 
under  King  Victor  EnuuraeL  By  tiie 
treaty  of  Yilla&anca,  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  campaign  of  Solferino, 
France,  Austria,  and  Italy  pledged 
themselyes  still  to  maintain  the  int^- 
rity  of  the  Papal  States  and  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  As 
Austrian  domination  was  no  longer  to 


be  'feared,  gradually  the  FreiMdi  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Bome. 

Upon  the  expediency  of  the  temporal 
sovCTsign^y  of  the  Pope  there  is  mudi 
diversity  of  opini<ML  among  the  most 
intelligent  and  devout  Catholicfl.  In 
the  year  1810,  the  French  IdHnister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Nompere  de  Cham- 
pagny,  Buke  of  Cadore,  in  a  report 
made  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L  upon 
affiurs  at  Bome,  says : 

t*All  thepagesof  history  attest  the  evils  which 
have  resulted  firom  the  temporal  power  of  tfae 
popes.  The  unity  ofreligion  and  the  sacredness  of 
worship  do  not  require  that  the  chief  of  the  Chureh 
should  be  a  sovereign.  It  was  not  so  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  oausing  this 
abusive  sovereignty  to  ceaae,  your  Majesty  will  io- 
troduoenochange  into  spiritual  things.  The  Bishop 
of  Bome,  wherever  he  may  reside,  will  oontinne  to 
be  chief  of  the  Church,  and  his  power  will  be  ever 
the  I 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said : 

"  It  is  as  important  to  England,  to  Buaria,  to 
FruBsla,  as  to  Franoe  and  Austria,  that  the  august 
representative  of  the  unity  of  CatboUdsm  should  be 
under  no  constraint  or  humiliation  or  subordina- 
tioD.  Bome  is  the  oentre  of  a  moral  power  too  uni- 
versal for  it  not  to  be  for  the  interests  of  all  the 
governments  and  all  the  peoples  that  that  power 
should  be  unconstrained.  The  necessity  of  the  tem^ 
poral  power  of  the  Pope  in  the  double  interest  of 
religion  and  of  the  temporal  order  of  Europe  is 
demonstrated.'*  t 

Lamartine,  in  1847,  writes : 

**One  esn  soaroely  conceive  of  the  wblmsioal 
mechanism,  complicated,  conftised,  of  the  goveoA- 
ment  of  the  papacy  at  Bome.  Behold  its  definitkm 
in  a  few  words :  The  vicee  qf  aU  Innde  ^f  ganern/-- 
weate,  miihKMl  their  advantaget,  reunited  in  a  tingU 
gcvermment. 

'«<The  temporal  govenunent  of  the  papacy  ai 
Bome  Is  at  the  same  time  a  theocracy,  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  an  eternal  pontifF;  an  oligarchy,  or  the 
government  of  a  small  niimber  of  influential  men. 
in  the  state,  the  cardinals ;  a  monarchy,  for  the 
Pope  is  Ung;  a  republic,  for  the  ohieib  of  the  oli- 
garchy choose  him ;  an  arlstoeracy,  for  the  Roman 
princes  axe  the  vaasals  of  the  Pope,  and  the  anaeiw 
ains  of  the  people ;  a  democracy,  for  election  is  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty ;  in  fine,  foreign  domi- 
nation, for  the  oardinali^  grand  eleotora  of  this 
elective  monarchy,  belong  to  all  the  powers  of  Italy, 
friends  or  enemies  of  Bome,  and  to  all  the  Oatholk 
nations  of  the  globe,  strangers  to  the  interests  of 


"  Thus  this  mode  of  government  has  the  1 
veniences,  the  feebleness,  the  ^jxaany,  tkedisordenb 
and  the  vices  of  theoomqr,  of  oUgariofay,  of  ariatbo* 
racy,  of  democracy,  of  monarchy,  of  a  republic,  and 
of  foreign  domination.    But  it  has  none  of  their 

*  **  Beport  an  8i^et  des  Aflhires  de  Bome,  wilr— < 
par  le  Ministre  des  Aibires  £txangOies  k  IM^ape^ 
rcur,  le  IS,  Febrier,  1810." 

t  •*  Le  Fape  et  le  Congrte,''  Paris,  1859. 
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benaatBL  And  -why  7  B«oaiiae  to  all  Amm  tIom  it 
adds  the  rice  of  Tices,  in  matters  of  goTemment— 
instability.  It  is  temporary,  it  is  of  brief  oootiin»> 
anoe,  it  is  preoorions,  it  is  ftigitiTe.  The  electoral 
oligarchy  of  eardinalis  eagar,  m  Boman  history  tells 
OS,  for  some  one  whose  reign  will  bOiShort,  elect  an 
old  man,  ehooee  a  Juind  so  debilitated  that  it  will 
sooa  Mi  beneath  the  weight  of  the  sceptre." 

Bnt  M.  Thiers,  who  says,  in  the  Corps 
L^gislatif  of  France,  '*I  am  a  Boman 
Catholic,  and  I  earnestly  desire  to  see 
that  grand  worship  perpetuated  and 
extended,"  earnestly  advocates  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  repose  of  Europe.  **  There 
is,"  he  says,  '*  no  possible  independence 
for  the  Pope,  but  in  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty." 

The  question,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
one  of  much  difficulty.  The  Pope 
wields  a  moral  power  over  the  Catholic 
world  which  can  scarcely  be  appreci- 
ated. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  two 
hundred  millions  of  Catholics  who 
recognize  his  supremacy,  who  regard 
him  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  upon 
earth.  This  is  an  immense  power  for 
one  man  to  wield— greater  than  that  of 
any  sovereign  in  Europe.  Hence  the 
monarchies  of  Europe,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  decided,  in  the  treaties  of 
Vienna  in  1815,  that  it  was  not  expedi- 
ent that  the  Pope  should  be  the  subject^ 
and  thus  under  the  control  of  any  other 
power.  All  governments  were  inter- 
ested in  this  question.  The  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  between  four  and 
five  millions.'*'  In  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  there  are,  according  to  the 
official  census,  nearly  six  and  a  half 
millions  of  Catholics.  If  the  Pope 
were  a  French  subject,  residing  in  Paris, 
this  would  g^ve  France  fearfbl  power  in 
case  of  a  war  with  England.  It  was, 
consequently,  not  without  reason  that 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  decided  that 
the  Pope  should  have  an  independent 

*  American  Ansnal  Oydopvdia,  1865. 


territory,  wmaXk  kt  sm,  with  but  few 
iietebitants,  where  his  independence 
should  be  maintained.  As  he  could 
have  no  power  of  his  own  to  maintain 
it)  the  Allies  pledged  themselves  to  do 
so. 

At  the  peace  of  VUlafiranca  these  obli- 
gations to  req>ect  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Pope  were  solemnly  re- 
newed by  Francis  Joe^h,  Louis  Napo- 
leon, and  Victor  Emanuel,  in  behalf  of 
Anstcia,  France,  and  Italy.  Under  these 
eiroiuuRkaaoes,  with  Italy  as  well  as  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  pledged  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Pope,  Qaribaldi  gathers  an 
army  of  adventttrers,  a  mere  handhil, 
and  invades  the  Pi^  States  to  de- 
throne the  Pope,  annex  his  realms  to 
Italy,  and  drive  him  Ibrth  as  a  vaga- 
bond until  some  Power  shall  offer  him 
a  refuge.  If  ihe  Pope  would  consent 
to  become  a  Frenohman,  France  could 
well  afford  to  assign  to  him  ample  terri- 
tory and  princely  revenues.  But  France 
and  Victor  Emanuel,  assuming  that 
treaties  are  made  to  be  kept  and  not  to 
be  broken,  promptly  interfere ;  and  the 
insane  adventure  of  Garibaldi  termi- 
nates in  his  ndn. 

But  all  Europe  is  now  agitated  by 
Hie  question.  Italy  is  united  under  one 
kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Papal  States.  There  is  a  widespread 
desire  that  the  Papal  States  should  be 
annexed  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  that 
Rome  should  become  the  capital  The 
'  subject  is  involved  in  many  difficulties. 
^  We  can  only  settle  the  question,"  says 
Oaiibaldi,  ""by  iron  and  by  blood." 
^  No,"  says  Louis  Kapoleon,  ever  anx- 
ious to  avoid  war ;  **  let  us  not  settie  it 
brutally  by  iitm  and  by  blood,  but 
rationally  by  a  friendly  conference  of  all 
the  PoweiB."  This  the  matter  now 
stands.  France  proposes  a  congress. 
It  remains  for  the  other  Powers  to  de- 
cide whether  they  will  accede  to  the 
proposal. 
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EXILE. 

Mt  days  of  city  life  giTe  me  no  hope ; 

They  pass  along,  unheeding  city  ways, 

To  find  a  happy  place  that  once  was  mine, 

And  meet  a  love  which  has  forsaken  me. 

Blind  in  these  stony  streets,  dumb  in  their  crowds, 

What  can  I  do  bat  dream  of  other  days  ? 

Whose  is  the  loye  I  had,  and  hare  not  now  ? 

If  it  be  Nature's,  let  her  answer  me. 

It  wanders  by  the  blue,  monotonous  sea, 

Where  rushes  grow,  or  follows  all  the  sweep 

Of  shallow  summer  brooks  and  umber  pools. 

Or  does  it  linger  in  those  hidden  paths 

Where  star-like  blossoms  blow  among  dead  leares. 

And  dark  groyes  murmur  oyer  darker  shrubs. 

Birds  with  their  fledgelings  sleep,  and  pale  moths  flit  ? 

With  sunset's  crimson  flags  perhaps  it  goes. 

And  re-appears  with  yellow  Jupiter, 

Riding  the  West  beside  the  crescent  moon. 

Comes  it  with  sunrise,  whai  the  sunrise  floats 

From  Night's  bold  towers,  yast  in  the  East,  and  gray 

Till  tower  and  wall  flash  into  flery  clouds, 

Moying  along  the  yerge,  stately  and  slow. 

Ordered  by  the  old  music  of  the  spheres  ? 

P^x^hanee  it  trembles  in  October's  oaks ; 

Or,  twining  with  the  brilliant,  berried  yine, 

Would  hide  the  tender,  melancholy  elm.   - 

Well  might  it  rest  within  those  solemn  woods 

Where  sunlight  neyer  fledls — whose  tops  are  green 

THth  airs  from  heayen, — its  balmy  mists  and  rains, — 

While  underneath  blade,  mossy,  manmioth  rocks 

Keep  silence  with  the  waste  of  blighted  boughs. 

If  winter  riots  witii  the  wreathing  snow. 

And  ocean,  tossing  all  his  threatening  plumes, 

And  winds,  that  tear  the  hollow,  murky  sky, 

Can  this,  my  loye,  which  dwells  no  more  with  me, 

Find  dwelling  there, — ^like  some  storm-driyen  bird 

That  knows  not  whence  it  flew,  nor  where  to  fly. 

Between  the  world  of  sea,  and  world  of  cloud, 

At  last  drops  dead  in  the  remorseless  deep  ? 
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TOO  TRUE— A  STORY  OP  TO-OAY. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


PKOTOOXAPBS. 


There  was  quite  a  change  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  July ;  a  change  which  left 
Elizabeth  Cameron  more  lonely  and  dis- 
satisfied than  she,  in  the  unselfishness 
of  her  disposition,  would  care  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Dassel  kept  his  promise  of  calling 
on  Mrs.  Grizzle  the  morning  after  the 
feU  ehampStre ;  and  the  result  of  that 
visit  was  of  considerable  importance. 
Later  in  the  same  evening  he  communi- 
cated it  to  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Grizzle  had 
renewed  her  solicitations  that  he  should 
take  charge  of  "  her  Sam's "  mind  and 
manners— a  delightful  employment,  as 
Louis  remarked,  and  one  which  would 
tax  his  resources  heavily  I  She  farther 
proposed  that  he  should  accompany 
them  to  Newport,  as  one  of  the  fiunily, 
she  paying  his  expenses,  in  consideration 
of  his  services  in  imparting  "  an  air  of 
style  "  to  her  party,  and  secretly  over- 
looking and  directing  the  young  gentle- 
man—correcting his  grammar,  **  posting 
him  up  "  on  matters  of  etiquette,  and 
trainlDg  him  in  the  art  of  spending  his 
newly-acquired  money  like  one  "  to  the 
manor  bom." 

"  Think  of  it !  think  of  it,  Bettine  I " 
said  Dassel,  with  one  of  his  gayest 
laughs ;  "  will  I  not  truly  have  found 
my  place  on  earth,  at  last  ?— trainer^in- 
general  to  this  young  thorough-bred, 
whose  greatest  ambition  is  to  appear 
*  fast ' — for  he  has  not  the  nerve  to  be 
really  so.  What  an  aesthetic  employ- 
ment for  a  blue-blooded  Baron,  whose 
castles  have  Qtood  for  six  hundred  years 
staring  at  their  reflections  in  the  lovely 
Rhine  I  Mrs.  Grizzle  tells  me  that  she 
is  to  take  caziiage,  coachman,  <  chamber- 
maid,' and  all  I  A  horse  for  Sammy  I  a 
horse  for  the  Baron  I  Oh,  we  shall  be 
grande ! " 

"I  thought  you  were  too  proud, 
Louis." 


"  What  has  pride  to  do  with  it,  now 
that  I  am  so  soon  to  have  a  little  family 
to  look  after— a  sweet  wife,  to  ding  to 
me,  and  ask  me  for  pretty  things,  be- 
tween her  kisses  ?  Thm  I  shall  have 
pride.  I  have  too  much  <iow,  child ;  I 
know  that  I  have  pride  to  wish  to 
take  good  care  of  you  when  I  get  you. 
And  I  think  I  see  the  way  to  cultivate 
this  good  lady's  republican  passion  for 
rank  to  my  own  advantage.  But  if  I 
engage  with  her,  it  cannot  be  for  less 
than  three  months.  That  will  delay 
our  wedding  one  whole  month.  What 
does  my  Bettine  say  to  that?  Is  it, 
then,  worth  the  sacrifice  ? " 

"  You  know  best  about  business  mat- 
ters, Louis." 

He  was  patting  her  hand  so  tenderly, 
looking  into  her  face  so  earnestly,  Eliza- 
beth blushed  lest  he  should  see  the  tears . 
which  came  into  het  eyes.  She  was  not 
thinking  of  his  postponing  the  mar- 
riage-day so  much  as  of  the  weeks  of 
absence,  when  he  should  be  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  Grizzles,  and  she  left 
alone  with  her  &ther  and  Robbie,  dur- 
ing the  bright  summer  weather.  Gone 
the  witchery  from  the  moonlight,  the 
splendor  fh>m  the  sunlight ;  broken  the 
enchantment  whidi  had  bound  her,  all 
these  delicious  days  and  hours. 

^*  I  still  should  hesitate  about  astep 
which  will  keep  me  five  weeks  away 
from  you ;  but  I  have  thought  of  your 
mother  and  IfiUa.  I  can  contribute 
much  to  their  enjoyment  by  being  near 
them.  Whenever  they  need  the  services 
of  one  of  the  other  sex,  I  shall  stand 
ready  to  do  all  in  my  power  for  them."^ 

*<  Milla,"  cried  Elizabeth,  as  much  to 
hide  the  tremble  in  her  voice  as  to 
divert  her  lover's  eyes  firom  her  face, 
^  Milla,  how  would  you  like  Mr.  Basset's 
company  in  Newport  ?  Would  it  render 
you  any  the  more  willing  to  make  the 
visit?" 

The  younger  sister,  as  usual,  was  curl- 
ed up  in  the  great  arm-chair,  like  the* 
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lily  in  its  leaves,  listleifBly  watching  her 
mother,  who  was  under  the  dim"<1g1i^r 
by  the  table,  basting  fresh  puffings 
around  a  blue  tarletantf  dress  for  her 
little  ladyship.  She  leaned  forward  ea- 
gerly, the  color  fluttering  into  her  cheek. 

'*  Yes,  indeed.  We  should  be  so  ¥tfe^ 
and  well-cared  for ;  wouldn't  we,  mam- 
ma." 

"  You  always  speak  of  Mr.  Daseel  as 
if  he  were  ^ovidence,''  rejoined  the 
mother.  '*  I  should  think  Sabrina  and  I 
could  take  all  due  care  <^  you.*^ 

'^  I  know  it  But  Louis  is  so  lit/nmg. 
He  infhses  me  with  a  little  independence, 
just  by  breathing  his  atmosphere." 

"  Fiddlestick  1 "  whispered  Robbie, 
who  was  reading,  not  far  from  her. 

"  Now,  Robbie,  you're  jealous  I "  whis- 
pered Milla,  in  return,  growing  red  with 
indignation.  "  If  you  were  full-grown,  a 
great,  tall,  powerM  man  like  Louis,  I 
should  feel  the  same  with  you." 

^^But  Tm  your  brother,  and  not  a 
small  boy,  either." 

"  So  is  Louis  my  brother." 

^'Huml  not  exactly.  ButmyaoAeis 
out  of  joint,  I  see  plainly,"  and  Robbie 
squinted  at  his  own  nasal  oigan — a  hor- 
rible squint,  which  caused  Milla  to  feal 
like  pulling  his  hair. 

"WhydoyouaskjLissat"  MrB.Cam- 
eron  had  been  saying,  during  this  by- 
play. **  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Dassel  had 
any  plans  looking  towards  Newport." 

"  Neither  had  I,  until  to-day ; "  and 
then  followed  an  explanation,  ended  by 
asking  her  advice. 

**  Milla  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  you  with  us,"  answered  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron—and there  she  8top|>ed  to  look  at 
Elizabeth;  but  the  bright^  contented 
face  she  met,  reassured  her. 

All  her  life  long  Elizabeth  had  made 
sacrifices  for  Milla;  and  she  did  not 
wish  to  cease  them  now.  It  vwvM  be 
better  for  her  sister  to  have  Louis'  com- 
panionship—4ie  was  so  kind,  so  thoi^t- 
fril,  so  brotherly ;  and  he  would  velieva 
her  mother  of  eo  much  care.  It  would 
be  pure  selfishness  in  her  to  sedc  to  re- 
tain him  at  her  side,  when  others  need- 
ed him  more,  and  he  himself  looked  for- 
ward to  pecuniary  advantages.    Before 


Louis  had  completed  his  story  to  her 
mother,  the  loving  girl  made  up  her 
mind  to  cheerfolly  support  his  cause; 
and  she  did  it  with  such  a  grace  that 
aU  were  deceived. 

"  If  I  did  not  fear  you  would  be  lone- 
ly," said  her  mother,  "I  should  be 
thoroughly  pleased.  Really,  you  had 
better  come,  too.  Since  the  wedding  is 
not  to  be  quite  so  early,  you  will  have 
time  and  means." 

**I  shall  not  desert  papa,"  was  the 
firm  reply,  given  after  a  moment  of 
temptation  during  which  Lissa's  heart 
had  bounded  with  the  wish  to  accept 
the  suggestion. 

''What  a  pretty  dressl"  said  Mr. 
Dassel,  coming  away  from  his  betrothed, 
and  glancing  at  the  azure  fieeoe  of  puf* 
fings  and  flounces  in  Mrs.  Cameron's 
lap.  ''Will  you  take  your  jewels  to 
Newport,  MiUa  I  Mrs.  Grizzle  will  be 
out  with  all  of  tier's.  She  told  me  about 
them,  this  evening.  She  has  a  new  neck- 
lace, very  fine.  Imagine  it— imagine  it, 
my  dears,  corruscating  cm  that  neck  of 
her's !  Positively,  it  reminds  me  of  the 
piece  of  meat  which  the  Roc  brought 
up  out  of  the  Valley  of  Diamonds." 

"  Hush,  Louis ;  do  not  you  be  guil^ 
of  odious  comparisons.  Would  you  ad- 
vise a  girl  of  sixteen  to  wear  such  costly 
ornaments  t  I  shall  have  you  laughing 
at  me,  next." 

"lfo>  child;  don't  wear  jewels  yet 
awhile.  I  should  like,  however,  to  see 
thfifn  upon  my  Lady  Cameron.  I'm  not 
sure  but  that  she  would  be  the  star  of 
the  assemblage,  after  alL  In  the  Old 
World,  madame,  your  beauty  would  be 
ai^oireciated.  You  would  not  be  crowd- 
ed against  the  wall,  to  give  room  for 
Young  America  to  whirl  itself  giddy. 
Order  yourself  a  new  dress  ot  two,  take 
the  casket  with  you,  and  do  yourself 
justice  ioft  once." 

The  children  set  up  a  chorus  of  ap- 
proval ;  but  their  beautiful  mother  de- 
clared that  she  had  no  ambition  to  rival 
Mis.  Qrizzle,  nor  to  sport  diamonds  on 
an  income  of  six  thousand  dollars  a- 
year. 

Some  of  the  neigbbors  calling,  there 
was  discussion  of  the  Grizade  entertain- 
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ment,  mudc,  and  a  merry  ending  to  fhe 
eveniiig. 

If  Elizabeth  went  to  bed  with  a  little 
sore  spot  in  h^  heart,  no  one  was  the 
wiser  for  it.  She  had  a  good  deal  of 
firmness  of  parpose,  for  one  so  young ; 
and  haying  resolved  to  put  hersdf  aside 
in  the  consideration  of  others,  she  did 
it  without  reservations. 

The  next  day  Sam  Grizzle  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
rivCT-bath  to  go  out  for  the  purpose  of 
having  his  photograph  taken.  His 
mother  wanted  it  *'big  as  Hfe,  and 
painted  in  real  oil,  to  be  finished  up  in 
her  absence  and  ready  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  her  bodoir  upon  her  return  from 
the  watering-places."  Sam  was  the 
move  ready  to  consent  to  sit,  from  a 
secret  hope  which  he  cherished,  that,  if 
he  should  get  a  smaller  Hkenees  taken, 
and  carelessly  exhibit  it  during  a  fare- 
well call  on  Miss  Cameron,  she  might 
ask  him  to  leave  it  with  her  during  JUs 
absence.  Delicious  hope  I  it  infused  a 
warmth  into  the  crimson  tints  of  his 
countenance  like  that  of  the  sun  shining 
through  a  damask  curtain. 

They  picked  up  Dassel  somewhere  on 
the  way,  and  took  him  down  with  them. 
He  also  had  himself  to  serve,  being  de- 
sirous of  leaving  his  pictured  semblance 
with  Elizabeth,  and  accompanied  them 
cheerftilly,  the  carriage  drawing  up  be- 
fore a  well-known  photographer^s. 

"Now  you  be  sure  and  take  Sam 
with  his  best  expression,"  urged  the 
lady  to  the  respectful  artist,  who  felt 
ttte  full  power  of  her  liveries  in  front  of 
the  door.  '^  Some  of  them  picture  is  »9 
unbecoming.  Why  I  Grizzle's  got  one 
of  me  to  home,  with  my  brows  all  puck- 
ered up  by  the  sun,  and  looking  so 
long ;  yet  I  was  very  particular  to  tell 
the  gentleman  to  do  his  best.  I  want 
you  to  take  Sam  a-smiling ;  he's  hand- 
somer when  he  smiles,  than  any  other 
time.  I  don't  mind  your  flatterin'  him 
a  lUGsy  if  you  can  do  it  and  have  him 
natureL  If  you  could  take  his  mou^  a 
trifle  smaller — and  his  nose  not  quite  so 
broad— there  I  more  like  Ba— Mr.  Das- 
ael's,  the  gentlemen  there ;  he^t  got  the 
real  pattrishon   nose-^quite  like  this 


stature,  here.  But  I  don't  think  you 
could  improve  Sammy's  smile;  that's 
IaII  his  own.  Sam,  just  think  of  Miss 
E.  C.  when  you  set  down  to  be  taken. 
That'll  give  you  the  right  sort  of  smile, 
and  you  can  tell  her  afterwards." 

"Don't  speak  of  E.  C,  mother,  or 
you'll  put  me  all  in  a  fluster,"  expostu- 
lated Sam,  smiling  so  broadly  at  thought 
of  his  secret  intentions  as  to  make  Das- 
sel feel  like  ramming  a  picture-frame 
down  his  throat  when  he  realized  who 
E.  C.  was. 

Dassel,  when  he  flrst  entered  the  gal- 
lery, had  thrown  a  comprehensive  glance 
around,  which  included  all  persons  and 
things.  It  was  a  habit  of  his.  He  never 
entered  a  throng  of  any  kind,  a  public 
place,  or  a  drawing-room,  that  a  rapid, 
searching  glance  did  not  place  him  in 
possession  of  every  individual  face.  He 
never  forgot  a  countenance  once  seen. 

While  Sam  sat  for  his  likeness,  Dassel 
amused  himself  looking  at  the  beautifrd 
shadows  of  more  beautifrd  realities — 
portraits  of  some  of  the  loveliest  women 
of  New  York — and  in  listening  to  the 
ceaseless  chatter  of  Mrs.  Grizzle,  who 
had  the  poor  artist  quite  at  her  mercy, 
inflicting  suggestions  and  criticisms 
upon  him  of  a  nature  which  proved 
them  to  be,  at  the  least,  original 

When  Sam  had  "be^i  served,  Dassel 
sat  for  a  small  photograph.  Mrs.  Griz- 
zle begged  for  some  cartes-de-visite,  and 
the  artist  himself  requested  permission 
to  put  a  copy  of  the  picture  on  exhibi- 
tion ;  for  Louis  was  not  only  a  fine-look- 
ing, but  a  very  singular  and  distinguish- 
ed-looking personage,  whose  x>ortrait 
would  have  commanded  attention.  He 
decidedly  refused  both  propositions, 
adding  that  he  wished  one  proof,  alone, 
and  the  negative  to  be  destroyed. 

As  the  little  party  stepped  into  the 
hall  leading  to  the  staircase,  after  Mrs. 
Grizzle  had  concluded  her  orders  as  to 
her  son's  picture,  she  suddenly  darted 
forward,  calling  out : 

"  Miss  Bayles,  is  that  you  ?  " 

A  dark-eyed,  dark-haired  girl,  very 
plainly  dressed,  turned  at  the  question, 
and  came  back. 

"Mrs.  Grizzle?    and  Mr.  Samuel?" 
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she  said,  shakiiig  hands  with  them, 
bloshing  slightly  as  she  looked  at  the 
young  man,  but  not  at  all  disconcerted 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  group. 

'*  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here^ 
MissBayles?" 

"  I  was  going  out  to  get  some  lunch." 

"  Do  you  lite  here  t " 

"  I  color  photographs  for  Mr.  P." 

"  Well,  I  declare  I  I  hope  they'll  put 
you  on  Sammy's,  then,  for  I  know  you'll 
do  it  up  sweetly.  Your  father  used  to 
paint  leaut\ful.    How  is  he,  my  dear  ? " 

^^He  is  dead" — ^with  a  momentary 
quiver  of  voice  and  lip.  "  He  died  very 
poor.  Portrait-painting  is  not  a  calling 
to  get  rich  at,  especially  in  these  days 
of  sun-pictures.  I  tried  to  keep  on  in 
his  profession;  but  I  was  obliged  to 
come  down  to  coloring  photographs.  I 
do  pretty  well  at  that.  My  work  is 
liked,  and  I  make  a  living." 

"  So !  Well,  Pm  real  glad  to  meet 
you.  Perhaps  youVe  heard  that  Grizzle 
got  enormously  rich  on  government  con- 
tracts?" 

"  Yes,  I  heard  so." 

"  We  don't  live  as  we  used  to.  Miss 
Bayles ;  but  I  shall  be  just  as  glad  to 
see  you,  for  all  that.  Now,  Pll  tell  you ; 
Fm  goin'  off  to  Newport,  and  around,  a 
few  weeks;  but,  when  I  git  back,  I 
want  you  to  come  right  out  to  our 
place,  and  make  a  visit.  You  look  pale 
and  thin.    Dont  you  have  holidays  ? " 

^^  I  take  a  couple  of  weeks  in  August, 
when  I  am  able  to  indulge  in  such  a 
luxury." 

"  We  may  not  be  back  till  nigh  the 
first  of  September.  But  then  you  must 
come  out  and  take  a  good  rest  I  shall 
stop  here  and  let  you  know.  If  you 
can't  afford  to  be  idle,  you  can  paint  all 
our  picturs.  We'll  pay  you  for  'em. 
And  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  Sam ;  he's 
off  on  another  track,  long  ago." 

Mrs.  Grizzle  winked  at  Sam,  who 
looked  rather  sheepish  as  he  met  the 
bright,  dark  eyes  of  Miss  Bayles  smil- 
ing faintly  upon  him.  Miss  Bayles 
had  been  Sam's  first  love.  This  was 
five  or  six  years  ago.  In  those  days, 
he  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  she  was 
about  the  same  age.    His  father  kept  a 


retail  grocery  at  the  comer  of  a  modest 
down-town  street — a  small  affsdr,  with 
Mrs.  Grizzle's  sitting-room  back  of  it, 
and  Samjny  serving  behind  the  counter. 
Miss  Bayles  used  to  come  there  for  small 
supplies  for  her  fiftther  and  herself;  and 
Sainmy,  weighing  out  the  tea,  butter, 
and  flour,  counting  the  egg^  doing  up 
the  little  brown  packages  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art,  "  tied  up  his  heart "  in 
them.  For  the  dark-eyed  girl  ioa$  pret- 
ty, in  those  days,  with  pink  in  her 
cheeks,  and  such  a  lady-like  way  that 
he  never  could  bear  to  see  her  carrying 
her  own  bundles,  but  always  insisted  on 
the  basket  being  sent,  no  matter  how 
little  was  inside  of  it.  Sometimes  he 
had  carried  it  home  for  her,  walking  by 
her  side.  She  lived  not  far  away,  on 
the  first  floor  of  a  respectable  brick- 
house;  and  her  father,  who  always 
came  to  let  her  in,  had  such  a  grand 
way,  and  wore  such  a  long  white  beard, 
and  looked  so  much  like  a  magician, 
with  the  stick,  palette,  and  brushes  in 
his  hand,  which  he  waved  with  such 
gentle  benignity  that  the  enamored  gro- 
cer-boy was  overpowered,  and  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  wooing  the  Sul- 
tan's daughter  as  this  gentleman's. 

The  Bayles  then  lived  in  modest  com- 
fort ;  or,  if  they  suffered  any  discomfort, 
hid  it  from  the  world.  Sam  talked  so 
much  of  them  as  to  excite  his  mother's 
curiosity.  She  purposely  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  artist's  daughter,  and 
was  so  delighted  with  her,  that  she  did 
her  many  favors,  and  finally  called  upon 
her,  under  pretence  of  talking  of  having 
Mr.  Grizzle's  portrait  "  done."  Grizzle 
hardly  felt  able ;  but,  to  please  his  wife 
(and  his  own  vanity,  perhaps),  he  sat 
for  the  portrait,  which  gave  much  op- 
portunity for  visiting,  until  the  Grizzles 
grew  quite  familiar  with  the  pretty  par- 
lor, running  over  with  books,  busts,  and 
engravings,  where  Miss  Bayles  sat  at  her 
embroidery,  and  her  father  at  his  easel, 
doing  up  the  little  fat  man  before  him 
with  marvellous  fidelity,  throwing  in 
plenty  of  elaborate  shirt-front  and  satin 
wabtcoat,  to  the  delight  of  Mrs.  Grizzle, 
whose  pleasure  was  complete  when  her 
lord  smiled  from  the  canvas  upon  h^, 
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with  a  large  scroll  in  bis  hand,  which 
gare  him,  as  she  said,  the  air  of  a  law- 
yer, and  diverted  all  suspicion  from  the 
feet  that  a  pound  of  "dips"  would 
have  been  legitimate.  The  scroll  and 
the  shirt-bosom  were  her  own  invention, 
and  their  reproduction  a  triumph  which 
elevated  the  artist  to  a  peerless  height 
in  her  estimation. 

And  when  she  found  that  Miss  Bayles, 
also,  could  use  the  brush  with  nearly 
as  grand  results  as  her  father,  she  felt 
that  the  store  derived  honor  from 
their  patronage,  small  as  that  patronage 
was. 

Sammy's  passion  at  length  led  him  to 
such  extremes  that  he  was  unfit  to  re- 
main behind  the  counter;  his  weights 
and  measures  became  unreliable;  and 
finally  he  was  accused  by  irate  custom- 
ers of  sending  them  home  with  salt  for 
sugar,  and  pickled  salmon  instead  of 
cheese.  One  washerwoman  got  ink  when 
she  sent  for  a  bottle  of  "  blue,"  ruining, 
in  consequence,  a  tubful  of  gentlemen's 
shirts;  while  a  little  girl  who  came  for 
a  washboard  was  sent  home  with  a 
large  codfish  tied  up  with  a  bar  of 
soap. 

In  consequence  of  these  disasters,  Mrs. 
Grizzle  advised  her  son  to  propose,  he 
having  then  reached  the  ripe  age  of 
eighteen,  his  flame  increasing  steadily 
for  two  years.  She  sent  the  first  green 
peas  of  the  season,  with  her  compli- 
ments, to  Mr.  Bayles,  to  afford  Sam  an 
opportunity  for  declaring  himself  to  the 
daughter ;  which  he  did  after  the  fash- 
ion of  a  tallow  candlelit  when  the  wick 
is  damp. 

Miss  Bayles  extinguished  the  splutter- 
ing flame  with  a  prompt  negative,  gentle 
and  modest  enough,  leaving  the  lover  in 
darkness. 

Shortly  a^r  that.  Grizzle,  senior,  en- 
larged his  business,  and  went  into  a  pork- 
packing  house  farther  down.  His  fam- 
ily moved  from  the  comer-grocery,  and 
the  old  painter,  with  his  pretty  daugh- 
ter, lost  sight  of  true,  if  vulgar,  friends. 
Often,  in  their  days  of  sickness  and  pri- 
vation which  followed,  would  they  have 
been  glad  to  see  the  round,  red  face  of 
Mrs.  Grizzle  inside  their  door. 


This  was  the  first  meeting  since  all 
these  wonderfhl  changes.  Sam,  stand- 
ing there  beside  Mr.  Dassel,  felt  inclined 
to  "  put  on  airs  "  when  he  met  the  girl 
who  had  reftised  him  in  the  days  of  his 
greenness. 

"€k>UyI  she  won't  get  a  chance 
again  I "  he  thought,  looking  at  the  pale 
face,  and  the  plain  lawn  dress,  and 
thinking  of  the  superb  bust  of  his  fe- 
male friends,  fh>m  Miss  Cameron  to  Miss 
Bulbous. 

"Now,  you  be  sure  to  come,  Miss 
Bayles,"  reiterated  the  matron.  "I'll 
let  you  know  when  we  return  home.  I 
want  to  show  you  our  new  place.  Come, 
Sammy,  Mr.  Dassel,  we  must  be  going." 

But  where  was  Mr.  Dassel  ?  He  had 
disappeared,  almost  as  if  he  had  sunk 
into  the  fioor.  Two  or  three  persons 
were  coming  up  the  broad  fiight  of 
stairs,  at  the  head  of  which  they  stood, 
— a  dressy,  good-looking  party,  chatter- 
ing in  the  French  language. 

"  That's  the  French  Minister  and  two 
of  his  sidte,"  said  Miss  Bayles,  when 
they  had  passed  into  the  rooms ;  "they 
were  here  yesterday." 

"I  wish  I'd  taken  a  better  look  at 
'em.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dassel  went  back  to 
speak  about  his  picture.  Let's  look  in 
again,  and  see." 

She  returned  into  the  gallery,  but  Mr. 
Dassel  was  not  there.  She  had,  how- 
ever, opportunity  for  a  good  long  stare 
at  the  distinguidied  strangers. 

"  If  I  could  a-had  tlwm  to  my  shamr 
peter ^"^  she  sighed. 

When  she  came  out  again  Dassel  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  He  laughed 
when  she  asked  what  had  become  of 
him,  saying  that  he  had  met  an  enemy, 
and  had  put  on  his  invisible  cloak.  He 
was  pale,  and  a  trifle  discomposed,  sink- 
ing back  into  the  carriage  with  a  sigh 
as  of  relief. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  sat  for  my  picture  to- 
day." 

"  Why  so.  Baron  ? " 

"  Some  ugly  chance  may  reveal  it  to 
these  i>eople.  They  are  foreigners;  I 
know  them  weU.  One  of  them  is  an 
enemy  whom  I  do  not  care  to  have 
know  of  my  residence  in  this  country. 
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Not  that  he  can  haim  me  now" — ^he 
q>oke  more  to  himself  than  her ;  then, 
recalling  himself:  "'Tis  little  matter, 
after  alL  When  there^s  an  end  of  pol- 
itice,  there  ahoiild  be  of  politieal  ha- 
treds. As  to  the  picture,  it  serves  me 
right  lor  breaking  orer  my  resolution 
never  to  sit  for  one.^' 

Miss  Bayles  went  to  her  lundi  with 
more  appetite  than  asaal.  The  meeting 
with  old  Mends  had  rerived  her,  bring- 
ing back  vividly,  as  it  did,  many  sweet 
and  bitter  memories  of  those  days  when 
her  father  was  alive.  The  prospect  of  a 
visit  to  Grizzle  Villa  was  pleasant  to 
her.  She  knew  that  she  dionld  be  **  pat- 
ronized ; "  that  she  wonld  be  expected 
to  take  a  back  seat  when  more  fashiona- 
ble company  was  around ;  but  she  was 
not  so  proud  as  once,  and  she  knew,  by 
former  experience,  that  Mrs*  Grizzle  had 
a  motiierly  way  and  kind  impulses,  de- 
sfttte  her  aspiring  foUies.  Rest,  fresh 
air,  dewy  lawns,  cool  rooms,  ddicate 
ft)od,  would  be  very  welcome;  while, 
as  for  the  good  company,  she  should 
prefer  to  keep  away  flrom  it. 

She  thought  much  of  the  stranger 
who  was  with  the  Grizzles.  She  ad- 
mired him  greatly,  wondering  if  she 
should  meet  him  again  when  the  pro- 
posed visit  was  made,  and  if  M  had 
been  sitting  for  his  photograph,  con- 
scious that  a  very  life-like  one  was 
printed  on  her  memory. 

It  was  so  close  and  warm  in  Miss 
Bayles^  little  hall-room  the  next  day — 
which  was  Sunday— that  in  the  after- 
noon she  was  compelled  to  leave  her 
door  wide  open,  to  catch  such  breath 
of  coolness  as  she  might.  The  little 
single  bed  did  not  fill  all  the  room,  but 
left  quite  a  space  before  the  iidndow ; 
and  here  there  was  a  light  easel  uid  a 
chair.  Some  hanging  shelves  were 
crowded  with  books,  and  the  scant  al- 
lowance of  wall  left,  after  one  side  had 
been  devoted  to  washstand  and  clothes- 
press,  was  hidden  behind  pictures,  large 
and  small,  framed  and  unfiamed, 
sketches  in  pencil  and  water-colors; 
and,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  a  portrait 
of  her  father.  The  bit  of  green  carpet 
on  the  floor  was  fresh  and  pretty;  al- 


together, there  was  about  this  tiny 
birdVnest,  and  its  pale-&ced  occupant, 
a  tone  of  subdued  sentiment,  a  "  light 
of  other  days,"  which  made  a  genre  pic- 
ture very  attractive— a  little  poem  set 
in  the  broad  c<dumns  of  prose  which 
made  up  the  tenement-house. 

Miss  Bayles  had  been  to  church  in 
the  morning ;  and  now,  this  sultry  after- 
noon, not  feeling  disposed  for  a  six-cent 
ride  to  Central  Park,  she  had  out  her 
colors,  and  was  at  work  upon  a  photo- 
gra]^,  so  much  absorbed  as,  at  first,  not 
to  heiff  the  Ught  tap  on  her  door.  Upon 
its  being  repeated  she  looked  up  and 
saw  Mr.  Bellows  standing  without^ 
cheerfully  awaiting  the  efiect  of  his 
apologetic  little  knock. 

"  I  don't  know  as  open  doors  n^eans 
your  to  htmi.  Miss  Bayles." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  does,  to  my  friends." 

"  Tve  had  a  hankerin'  to  look  at  your 
picturs  ever  sence  you  come;  but  I 
didn't  like  to  intrude  into  a  lady's  pri- 
vate apartment." 

"When  ladies  keep  house  in  one 
room,  they  cannot  stand  upon  ceremony. 
You're  welcome  to  a  peep  at  my  gallery, 
Mr.  Bellows.  It  is  not  Belmont's^  as 
you  may  see." 

"  It's  purty,  anyhow,"  with  a  glance 
of  wholesale  admiration.  "Do  you 
know,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  quite  took 
to  paintin'.  There  was  a  good  many 
{»x)files  and  posies  whitewashed  out  of 
existence,  in  my  great  big  garret-room, 
when  the  spring-cleaning  was  done. 
Tve  not  got  over  my  taste  for  it  yit. 
When  I  draw  my  prize,  Pm  goin'  to 
have  you  do  the  hull  fitmily.  Miss  Bay- 
les, if  you  will,  with  Toddle  on  my 
shoulder,  and  a  red  rosy  in  his  fat  little 
fist" 

"  Pm  afraid  Toddle  will  be  too  large 
for  your  shoulder  before  you  draw  that 
prize,  Mr.  Bellows.  He's  a  nice,  dino- 
pled  little  child ;  and  Pll  tell  you  what 
Pll  do.  Get  a  good  photograj^  of  him, 
and  Pll  color  it  for  you.  Tou  are  al- 
ways doing  me  favors,  and  I  would  like 
to  do  that  much  for  you." 

Abel's  face  glowed  with  pleasure. 
Little  Toddle,  with  his  torn  fix>ck,  his 
bare  legs,  his  gingham  apron — ^where 
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was  there  such  a  child  as  that  ?  Was 
there  any  *' curled  darling"  np-town 
with  cheeks  so  good  to  pinch,  and  snch 
pretty  legs  to  go  bare  ?  with  hair  that 
would  curl,  whether  brushed  or  not,  and 
whose  whole  makeup  was  in  ereiy  way 
80  satisfactory  ?  Abel  Bellows  thought 
not ;  and  when  the  young  lady  offered 
to  paint  his  boy,  she  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  her  own  perfections  in  the 
father^  eyes. 

"What*ll  his  mother  say,  when  she 
hears  ihalf  We*U  git  the  photogn^^^h 
this  rery  week.  But  it*ll  be  giving^  you 
too  much  trouble." 

'*  No,  it  win  not.  Look  at  this  man 
I  haye  here,  Mr.  Bellows.  Tou  somo- 
times  make  shrewd  hits  at  character; 
what  do  you  think  of  tiiis  ? " 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul  I  Miss  Bayles, 
that's  Mr.  DasseL" 

"Who^sMr.Dassd?" 

"  The  young  gentleman  who  does  our 
foreign  letters.  And  a  great  fayorite  he 
is  with  our  house." 

^  Do  you  like  him  ?  " 

^  Yes ;  unless  Pm  n^taken,  I  do  like 
him  yery  much.  That  is— I  did — and 
I  canH  hdp  it,  yit,  when  I  see  him.  He's 
got  a  taking  way  with  him,  that  Jest 
draws  you  after  him  like  a  fish  on  a 
Hue.  If  I  should  make  up  my  mind  to 
hate  that  man,  the  moment  I  set  eyes 
on  him  I  should  forget  all  about  it." 

''  But  why  %harjiJid  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  hate  him  \ " 

AH  the  Mghtness  on  AbeFs  ikce 
went  into  eclipse;  his  thoughts  had 
gone  quite  away  flrom  the  room  and  the 
speaker ;  he  did  not  hear  her  question, 
but  stood  looking  g^rimly  out-the-win- 
dow. 

"•  I  came  by  this  surr^titiously,"  con- 
tinued the  artist  ''  He  particularly  for- 
bade any  copies  being  taken;  but  I 
coaxM'One  f^om  my  friend  Brown, 
promising  to  keep  it  in  my  priyate  col- 
lection ;  so  Fm  quite  sure  no  harm  will 
be  done." 

**  What  do  you  want  of  it  ? "  asked 
Abel,  a  little  alarmed,  coming  back  to 
his  senses. 

**  Oh,  Pm  not  in  loye  with  it—not  the 
least  bit,  Mr.  Bellows.    Dont  fietncy  me 


guilty  of  any  thing  so  romantic.  I  want- 
ed it  for  a  study.  I  haye  neyer  before 
met  such  a  face;  and  I  haye  not  yet 
fathomed  it.    It  bafflea  me." 

Looking  up  from  the  subject  on  which 
her  eyes  had  been  fixed  as  she  spoke,  she 
could  hardly  repress  a  scream ;  for  there, 
in  the  door,  just  behind  Abel,  stood  the 
picture's  originaL  How  long  had  he 
stood  there  ?  Had  he  heard  what  she 
said  9  She  could  not  tell ;  but  die  was 
quite  oertain  that  he  could  not  see  the 
Ukenesa,  from  his  x>odtion,  and  she  im- 
mediatdy  placed  oyer  it  that  of  Sam 
Griczle — a  copy  of  the  small  one,  which 
she  intended  to  giye  his  mother  when 
she  went  to  Rose  Villa. 

The  intruder  bowed  deeply  to  the 
lady,  then  greeted  Mr.  BeUows.  "I 
asked,  below,  for  you,  and  they  directed 
n^e  to  this  floor.  I  was  passing  along 
the  street,  when  I  chanced  to  remember 
your  address.  I  heard  you  say,  Friday, 
that  your  child  was  ill ;  so  I  just  ran  up 
the  stairs  to  inquire  if  he  were  better, 
or  worse." 

<' Better— -quite  well,  I  thank  you, 
now,  sir.  Sorry  you  took  so  much 
trouble,"  his  fatherly  heari  welling  with 
pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Daasd  wearing  an 
air  of  concern  on  the  boy's  account 

"•  If  the  shops  had  be^  open  I  would 
haye  bought  him  some  little  nice  thing, 
Glad  to  hear  he  is  better.  Does  tiie 
child  loye  flowers  ?  " 

He  held  an  exquidte  bouquet  which 
Lissa  had  giyen  him. 

'*  He's  hardly  old  ^ough  to  do  justice 
to  'em,"  responded  Abel,  with  a  smile ; 
''but  his  mother  would  make  up  for 
him,  I  guess.  Wont  you  walk  in,  and 
rest  yourself  a  little  while,  Mr.  Dassel  ? 
If  s  warm." 

Mr.  Dassel  did  not  care  if  he  did ;  it 
tMw  warm,  and  he  was  somewhat  fa- 
tigued. Abel  hastened  forward  to  giye 
the  alarm  to  his  wife ;  while  the  gentle- 
man lingered  a  moment  to  glance  at  the 
walls,  and  say  to  the  artist:  ''I  beg 
your  pardon,  MademoiseUe,  for  stum- 
bling into  your  apartment.  I  saw  you 
yesterday— -did  I  not?— at  P.'s.  You 
haye  some  yery  pretty  things  here; 
those  sketches  haye  real  artistic  merit ; " 
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and,  with  anotlier  deprecating  bow,  and 
a  bright  smile,  he  was  gone. 

'*  How  pleasant  he  is,"  mused  the  art- 
ist '^  Foreigners  are  90  genial  1  They 
open,  like  ripe  chestnuts,  instead  of  shut- 
ting themselves  up  in  their  burrs.  Thank 
fortune,  he  did  not  see  the  mischief  I 
was  at" 

^*  How  pleasant  he  is  1 "  repeated  Mrs. 
Bellows,  when  the  magnificent  presence 
had  quite  yanished  from  the  tenement- 
bouse,  leaying  behind  it,  for  a  reminder, 
the  rich  bouquet  in  her  cracked  glass 
pitcher,  and  a  greenback  crumpled  in 
Toddlers  plump  fingers.  Mr.  Dassel  had 
taken  a  good  half-hour  to  rest  himself, 
and  had  not  refused  the  sarsaparilla-pop 
which  was  offered  him.  He  had  talked 
sympatheticaUy  of  the  high  prices,  told 
Abel  that  his  wages  ought  to  be  raised 
to  accord  with  these  prices,  adyised  Mrs. 
Bellows  to  hire  her  washing  done  out, 
and  take  a  holiday  to-morrow  in  the 
Park,  with  Toddle,  leaving  the  five-dol- 
lar greenback  quietly  as  a  means  for 
carrying  out  his  suggestion. 

"  He  ain't  a  bit  set  up,"  continued  the 
porter's  wife,  when  their  guest  was  out 
of  hearing.  "  He  talked'  about  house- 
keeping, as  if  he'd  been  a  woman.  I 
declare,  I  had  to  laugh.  What's  that 
the  child's  tearin'?  It's  a  five-dollar 
biU,  Bellows,  as  sure's  you're  alive ! " 

**We  don't  take  charity,"  said  the 
porter,  reddening. 

^^  Ko  more  he  didn't  mean  it  as  char- 
ity, AbeL  Don't  you  see,  he  gave  it  to 
the  child,  to  buy  him  something  pretty. 
'Twasnt  meant  for  us ;  it's  Toddle's." 

**  Let  it  be  spent  for  the  boy,  then ; " 
and  Abel  fell  into  such  a  fit  of  musing, 
that  his  wife  could  not  satisfy  herself 
with  talking  to  him,  and  took  refiige 
with  Miss  Bayles.  When  she  had  left 
the  room,  Abel  took  a  wad  of  paper  out 
of  his  vest-pocket,  unrolled  it,  and  gazed 
long  upon  the  glittering  bauble  which 
sparkled  and  slmnmered  in  his  hand 
with  a  green,  balefVil  light 

"  I've  a  mind  to  drop  it  in  the  sink," 
he  said. 


CHAPTEB    YIII. 


OX&LS*  HSAAn. 


If  ever  there  was  any  thing  truly  love- 
ly in  the  loves  of  this  world,  it  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  relations  existing  between 
Milla  Cameron  and  her  fondly.  The 
law  of  compensation  seemed,  in  her  case, 
to  hold  good.  The  misfortune  which 
had  resulted  in  fixing  upon  her  an  in- 
curable physical  defect,  had  so  quicken- 
ed the  sympathies  of  all  about  her,  that 
she  really  appeared  to  gain  more  than 
she  lost  Love— love  the  most  tender 
and  lavish — surrounded  her  as  an  at- 
mosphere. In  this  atmosphere  she  lived 
and  bloomed,  a  delicate,  happy  creature, 
almost  unconscious  of  her  deformity,  or 
regarding  it  as  the  source  of  half  the 
petting  and  favors  she  received.  To  be 
a  little  tired,  to  have  a  dull  pun  in  her 
back,  was  to  have  every  one  waiting 
upon  her.  Cook  consulted  her  taste  in 
the  dessert ;  nurse  always  was  hanging 
about  for  a  chance  to  do  something  for 
"her  chile;"  Robbie  was  her  slave; 
Lissa  was  so  good  and  thoughtM ;  her 
parents  so  indulgent !  To  Milla,  in  her 
gay  childhood,  it  was  pleasant  to  have 
a  special  claim  upon  their  generosity. 
She  ruled,  a  fairy-queen,  by  virtue  of 
her  misfortune.  She  guessed  not  the 
sad  premonitions  of  future  suffering 
which  made  all  so  gentle  with  her  now. 
The  love  of  her  fiunily  was  as  a  wall  of 
fiowers  about  her,  to  keep  away  a  cold 
and  curious  worldL  Not  that  they  be- 
lieved any  one  could  be  so  pitiless  as 
wilfully  to  infiict  a  pang  upon  their 
darling.  They  knew  she  would  be  ad- 
mired and  liked,  despite  her  own  defect 
—for  her  very  nature  drew  love,  as  the 
skies  drew  water ;  but  when  she  should 
be  old  enough  to  realize  all  the  penal- 
ties of  her  position,  they  felt  that  even 
the  sweetness  of  resignation  could  not 
render  her  wholly  happy.  This  fore- 
boding it  was,  more  than  any  present 
ill,  which  drew  them  about  her  like  the 
leaves  about  a  sensidve-plant  Milla 
was  spared  all  vexation;  Milla  never 
was  crossed  or  denied;  Milla  always 
was  in  somebody's  arms,  receiving  ca- 
resses, little,  unexpected  presents,  or 
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haying  games  invented  tot  her  amuse- 
ment. 

In  testimony  to  the  sweetness  of  her 
disposition,  we  can  say  that,  with  all 
this,  she  was  not  a  spoiled  child.  Fnll 
of  gayety  and  warmth,  an  ardent  son- 
beam,  the  opposite  of  sickness  or  dis- 
ease, she  brightened  the  honse,  lavish- 
ing affection  as  generously  as  she  re- 
ceived it,  cmly  drooping,  when  tired, 
like  a  blossom  in  the  heat,  to  revive 
when  again  rested.  Sometimes,  when 
m(»«  than  usually  imwell,  she  was  ir- 
ritable and  exacting;  bnt  such  moods 
were  the  resoH  of  physical  languor,  and 
she  came  out  of  them  more  charming 
than  ever.  To  be  a  little  nanghty,  a 
little  wilfhl,  was  her  privil^^  The 
members  of  tiiat  honsehold  woold  no 
more  think  of  finding  fault  with  Milla 
than  the  moods  of  daylight.  RobMe, 
impetaoos  with  others,  was  docility  it- 
self with  her.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to 
see  tills  boy-page  attendant  upon  the 
fairy-<iiieen. 

Thus  it  had  been  with  Milla  all  her 
brief^  beautiful  life;  and  it  was  the 
prayer  of  her  mother,  every  night,  on 
ha  bended  knees,  that  she  always 
might  remain  a  careless  child,  and  that, 
so  long  as  she  lived,  her  closest  Mmids 
might  live  to  protect  her. 

But  something  of  a  change  had  come 
over  Milla,  which  now,  during  this  sum- 
mer of  our  story,  had  attracted  her  moth- 
er's anxious  attention.  She  was  decided- 
ly more  wilfhl  than  was  her  wont,  given 
to  stubborn  moods,  fits  of  depreasicm, 
which  would  in  turn  yidd  to  the  most 
airy,  froUcksome  humors — all  this  ac- 
companied by  corresponding  physical 
languors  or  nervous  excitements.  Mrs. 
Cameron  had  consulted  their  Doctor, 
who  had  attended  the  child  since  her 
birth ;  and  he  had  recommended  change 
of  air  and  ocean-bathing,  assuring  the 
mother  that  it  was  only  what  was  to  be 
expected  at  her  age. 

**  We  must  be  very  carefol  of  her,  for 
a  year  or  two,''  he  said,  '*  and  she  may 
grow  into  a  tolerably  healthy  woman 
yet" 

Elizabeth,  when  she  heard  the  phy- 
sician's decision,  would  have  postponed 
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her  marriage,  given  up  her  trou$$eaUy 
made  any  possible  sa<3ifioe,  to  secure 
the  means  of  indulgence  to  her  sister. 
The  whole  family  being  like-minded, 
the  trip  to  Newport  was  an  object  easily 
accomplished. 

On  Monday,  Mrs.  Cameron,  Milla,  and 
their  sable  wtdting-maid  departed.  On 
Wednesday,  Mrs.  Grizde,  Mr.  Grizzle 
junior,  Susie,  Mr.  Dassel,  coachman, 
maid,  carriage,  horses,  and  coach-dog, 
followed  on  the  same  track,  leaving  that 
part  of  the  neighborhood  quite  desolate. 
Sam  gave  many  a  backward  glance,  in 
the  hope  that  Miss  Cameron  would  come 
out  on  the  porch  and  wave  him  some 
signal  of  distress  at  his  going ;  and  was 
rewarded  for  so  exerting  himself  until 
red  in  the  face,  by  her  appearance,  at 
the  last  moment,  fluttering  a  white  hand 
and  handkerchief.  But  for  whom?— 
Alas,  this  question  tormented  the  ig- 
noble traveller  all  day ;  for  a  dim  idea 
had  gained  a  glimmering  force  in  his 
brain,  that  Miss  Elizabeth  was  much 
better  acquainted  with  Dassel  than  with 
Grizzle,  and  the  snowy  fluttering  might 
have  been  for  Mm,  He  had  not  recov- 
ered fW)m  the  d^ression  consequent 
upon  the  £ulure  of  the  photographic 
decoy — the  exhibition,  on  the  previous 
evening,  of  his  own  reflected  charms, 
with  hints  of  their  being  at  the  disposal 
of  any  one  who  should  solicit  ihera, 
not  calling  forth  any  demand;  and 
when  he  aflfected  to  forget  it,  and  left 
the  case  on  the  table,  Miss  Cameron  had 
picked  it  up  and  returned  it  to  him, 
saying  how  sorry  she  should  have  been 
if  he  had  disappointed  the  lady  by  leav- 
ing it  thers  /  These  little  doubts  cast  a 
soft  shadow  over  the  otherwise  resplend- 
ent mood  of^Mrs.  Grizzle's  heir,  on  the 
way  of  paying  his  first  respects  to  that 
fiishionable  sea-side  resort  which  loom- 
ed up  before  the  lady's  vision  Uke 
"Mecca  before  the  pilgrims."  Who 
could  be  saved,  who  made  not  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  sacred  city  ?  Who  could 
be  esteemed  "  one  of  us,"  who  had  not 
<2(mtf  Newport  ? 

Thus  the  butterflies  winged  their 
way ;  the  roses  fell  off  from  about  the 
porch  where  Lissa  walked  to  and  fVo  in 
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the  Bommer  eyeniiigB ;  dost  and  drought 
prevailed  in  the  da^ight,  silence  and 
melancholy  in  the  starlight  Her  Either 
always  was  at  home  after  dinner ;  and 
Robbie  was  only  too  frisky  with  the 
sense  of  his  long  vacation  fresh  upon 
him ;  there  were  letters,  too,  from  her 
mother,  and  from  Louis.  lissa  was  not 
unhappy.  Sheneeded  this  bar  of  silence 
in  the  throbbing,  tumultuous  music  of 
her  life,  leading  on  towards  the  gold^i 
chords  of  the  bridal  anthem.  When  she 
had  played  chess  with  Robbie,  and  sang 
to  her  &ther  until  he  was  lulled  frx>m 
all  the  discontent  of  the  day  and  pre- 
pared for  a  sweet  night's  rest,  then  she 
loved  to  sit  for  hours  at  her  window, 
listening  to  the  voice  of  the  river,  the 
rustle  of  the  trees,  watching  the  stars 
rise  and  set,  and  tending  "  Love's  young 
dream." 

Day  by  day,  night  by  night,  the  dream 
deepened  and  strengthened,  until  she 
almost  felt  that,  if  Louis  had  not  gone 
away,  giving  her  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view her  feelings  in  solitude,  she  should 
scarcely  have  known  how  excellent  he 
was,  and  how  unqualifiedly  she  had 
given  her  heart  to  him.  Lito  what  a 
lovely,  upturned  face,  into  what  a  pure 
bosom,  did  moon  and  stars  look  down, 
as  they  hung  over  that  open  casement, 
haunted  by  the  dreaming  girl  I  What 
rosy  waves  of  color  swept  over  the 
white  breast  and  the  delicate  brow, 
when  she  bludied,  in  the  loneliness  of 
her  chamber,  at  the  vague  hopes  and 
fears  reaching  into  the  friture  to  timidly 
withdraw  themselves !  What  dark  eyes 
meltiog  in  liquid  splendors  of  bliss, 
what  clear  cheeks  tinted  with  the  virgin 
rose  of  youth,  did  her  mirror  give  back 
to  her,  when  she  looked  into  it  to  ask 
if  there  could  be  any  thing  there  worthy 
of  Im  pride  and  admiration  1  To  feel 
herself  beautiftd,  and  beliele  herself  be- 
loved—was not  that  joy  enough  to  fiU  a 
whole  season  to  overflowing  ? 

Dassel's  letters  were  like  himself  in 
his  company  mood — chatty,  gay,  amus- 
ing. They  told  every  thing  conmmni- 
cable,  and  that  in  the  most  charming 
manner.  Yet  they  did  not  entirely  sat- 
isfy their  recipient.     She  did  not  fed 


that  they  expressed  the  higher  part  of 
his  nature,  as  she  had  hoped  his  lottos 
would.  Alter  one  of  those  midnight 
reveries,  whoi  all  God's  heaven  seemed 
too  small  and  His  eternity  none  too 
long  for  her  great  love,  to  light  her 
lamp  and  read  over  one  of  her  lover's 
letters,  was  like  coming  frtun  the  pure 
sky  and  sweet  garden  into  the  ball- 
roomu  The  contrast  filled  her  with  mo- 
mentary  unrest. 

"  He  cannot  endure  to  put  his  heart 
on  paper.  I  know  him.  He  dirinks 
from  it,  as  I  do.  It  is  dearest  to  whis- 
per it,  when  together." 

Then  her  eager  eyes  would  search  out 
all  the  precious  places  where  her  name 
was  coupled  with  loving  epithets,  just 
as  he  addressed  her  in  their  home-talk, 
and  she  would  shyly  kiss  them,  with 
blushes,  as  if  the  honeysu/dde  at  the 
window  could  teU  tales  of  her.  Then 
the  last  letter  would  go  under  her  pil- 
low, and  she  would  sink  into  the  raptur- 
ous sleep  of  health  and  innocence,  to 
awaken  to  another  day  of  dreamy  de- 
light, while  her  beauty  deepened  and 
brightened  into  richer  and  warmer  tints. 

Ah,  yes  I  Elizabeth  loved  Dassel; 
she  would  not  have  him  know  how 
much,  how  well.  In  her  eyes  he  was  a 
HEBO:  and  is  not  that  the  crowning 
claim  upon  a  woman's  heart !  In  mar- 
rying him,  she  knew  that  she  would 
surprise  friends  who  would  think  she 
might  have  made  a  leUer  match  ; — she 
scorned  the  sound  of  the  words.  She 
was  almost  glad  of  his  poverty,  since  it 
would  prove  that  she  chose  him  for  his 
manhood's  worth. 

She  liked  to  recall  pictures  of  those 
boyish  days  when  Louis'  red-r^ubUcaa- 
ism  flowered  into  open  war.  Not  that 
she  liked  "  battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death ; "  but  there  was  something  upon 
which  to  feed  her  fancy  in  the  impul- 
siveness, the  recklessness,  the  ardent 
reaching  after  ideal  good,  of  her  young 
hero.  Louis  was  more  worldly  now; 
he  had  experience ;  yet,  that  his  prin- 
ciples still  were  incorruptible,  witness 
what  he  had  giv^  up  for  an  idea: 
wealth,  rank,  his  native  land. 

It  is  not  strange  that  liere  she  found 
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^  stuff  for  dreams.'*  Even  the  very  hu- 
mility of  his  present  position  exalted 
him  in  her  eyes.  Baron  Dassel,  expa- 
triated for  his  love  of  right,  a  retainer  in 
the  train  of  a  pork-packer's  wife^  quietly 
ignoring  himself,  anxious  only  to  earn  a 
Hying  that  he  mi^t  claim  the  hand  of 
his  promised  wife,  was  a  man  in  whose 
preference  a  woman  well  might  exult. 
Elizabeth  had  rich  leisure  to  count  up 
her  treasures  during  those  weeks  of 
snnmier  warmth  and  idleness. 

Walking  abroad  in  the  gorgeousness 
of  July  gardens,  with  the  hum  of  honey- 
bees resounding  from  the  depths  of  flow- 
ers, with  poppies  flaming  at  her  side, 
and  the  broad  river  flowing  in  a  slow 
mass  of  molten  gold  beneatii  the  emerald 
hill,  there  was  nothing  too  brilliant,  too 
sweet,  too  ftill,  passionate,  melodious, 
for  the  summer  bloom  and  expansion  of 
her  soul.  Life  was  so  sweet ;  love  was 
so  aU-sufiSdent  The  vivid  days  and 
perftmied  nights  were  a  part  of  the  all- 
pervading  blessedness.  Ixl  the  morning, 
she  awoke,  with  lids  like  unclosing  lilies 
feeling  the  sunlight  before  they  part ;  at 
night,  she  slept,  the  leaves  of  her  soul 
last-folded  over  odorous  dews  of  dreams. 

There  is  no  exaggerating  the  state  of 
a  young  girl  of  poetic  and  imaginative 
temperament,  when  she  first  finds  and 
loves  her  Hero,  and  is  loved  by  him. 
The  habitual  ecstasy  of  her  mood  is  be- 
yond description.  All  the  warmth  and 
color  of  an  hundred  summers  melted 
into  our  pen  would  not  fix  the  hues  of 
her  thought  on  paper.  Into  this  mood 
Elizabeth  grew  more  and  more. 

"Have  you  been  lonely  to-day,  Lis- 
sa?"  her  father  would  ask,  when  he 
came  home  from  the  dusty  city,  and 
found  her  flitting  about  home,  a  bright, 
mateless  bird. 

"  No,  papa,  not  in  the  least ;  I  have 
been  so  busy  1 " 

"Busy?    About  what?" 

Absolutely  nothing  but  in  merely  liv- 
ing ;  yet  the  hours  had  flown,  and  had 
been  so  swift  in  passing,  that  it  seemed 
to  her  she  had  been  fully  occupied. 

She  wrote  cheerful  letters  to  her 
friends  in  Newport,  bidding  them  re- 
main as  long  as  possible,  with  a  spirit 


free  from  envy.  There  was  a  trouble  as 
well  as  a  deUght  in  writing  to  Louis ; 
she  was  afraid  he  would  f\eel  the  under- 
current in  her  letters,  which  might  be- 
tray how  mudi  more  she  was  loving  him 
with  every  day  and  hour. 

One  day,  as  she  was  sitting  in  the 
summer-house,  with  a  bit  of  hemming 
in  her  hand,  Bobbie  strolled  by — ^back 
again — ^passing  and  repassing  with  loi- 
tering steps,  but,  whenever  she  looked 
at  him  or  spoke  to  him,  hurrying  off  in 
embarrassment. 

*'Are  you  pining  for  Susie?"  Ae 
called,  at  last,  in  a  merry  voice. 

"  Susie !  Now,  Lissa,  you  don't  think 
me  so  silly.  She's  nothing  but  a  little 
girll" 

"  Ah,  indeed ! "  said  the  sister,  laugh- 
ing to  herself. 

"I  shan't  fall  in  love  with  a  child 
when  I  do  fall  in  love,"  stoutly.  "  No, 
Lissa;  I  was  only  thinking^wanting 
to  ask  you — ^that  is,  trying  to  make  out 
—whether  you  really — 

"  Beally  what,  Bobbie  ? " 

"Love  Mr.  Dassel,"  with  desperate 
resolution  to  get  out  the  words. 

"  We  are  engaged,  you  know,"  replied 
Lissa,  coloring. 

"  Yes,  I  do  know  it ;  and  I  know  I 
wish  you  were  not.  But  that  isn't  the 
thing.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  wheth- 
er you  love  him  muehy 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ? " 

"  Because — I  wish  you  didnt  I "  burst 
forth  the  boy,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, flinging  himself  down,  with  his 
head  in  his  sister's  lap. 

"  Well,  Bobbie,  I  do  love  him,  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul." 

Her  words  were  more  earnest  than 
they  would  have  been  if  a  spice  of  re- 
sentment had  not  seasoned  them.  Bob- 
bie was  a  darling'  boy,  but  he  was  un- 
reasonable, to  be  hurting  her  fedings 
with  his  prejudices  against  the  man  she 
had  accepted.  Her  hand  did  not  Mi 
caressingly,  as  was  its  wont,  on  the 
brown  curls;  she  did  not  push  him 
from  her — she  was  too  gentle  for  that ; 
but  she  manifested  her  displeasure  by 
"  letting  him  alone." 

He  lay  there  a  moment,  looking  up 
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into  her  huce  with  troubled  eyes.  Wb 
lips  trembled ;  he  wished  to  say  some- 
tfaiDg^  bnt  his  courage  was  not  eqnal  to 
the  undertaking.  Lissa  looked  coldly 
away  torn  him,  at  a  sloop  which  was 
sailing  down  the  river. 

^  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  yoor  feel- 
ings,^ he  said,  lifting  himself  from  her 
lap.  '^l  only  thought  that— that— ." 
He  oonld  get  no  fkrther  with  what  lay 
like  a  deadrweight  on  his  yonng  mind ; 
he  started  np,  and  roshed  away,  and  she 
saw  him  no  more  that  day,  not  eren  at 
the  dinner-table. 

**  Robbie  really  is  jealous  I "  mnrmnr- 
ed  Lissa,  with  a  musing  smile.  "  It  is 
hard  for  the  rest  of  the  family  to  adopt 
a  new  member — but  how  natural  for 
me  1  ^  with  a  laugh  and  blush. 

Like  the  odor  of  a  flower  floating  on 
a  passing  breeze,  the  month  wafted  by, 
and  Lissa  awoke,  one  morning,  to  find 
that  portion  of  the  family  which  had 
been  absent,  returned. 

Mr.  Dassel  she  did  not  expect  for  a 
couple  of  weeks ;  Mrs.  Grizzle  had  been 
told  that  it  would  be  nice  to  "  do  "  the 
mountains,  and  she  was  '*  doing  "  them. 
Her  party  had  left  for  New  Hampshire 
the  day  before  Mrs.  Cameron  bid  adieu 
to  deli^tftal  Newport 

DeUghtftd  Newport  it  had  proven  to 
the  visitors.  Mr.  Cameron,  as  he  kissed 
his  wife,  declared  she  had  bathed  away 
the  layers  of  ten  years,  leaving  such 
smoothness  and  roundness  and  fi:eshne8S 
that  it  was  as  good  as  taking  unto  him- 
self a  bride  again ;  while,  as  for  Milla, 
the  improvement  was  magicaL 

Mrs.  Cameron  laughingly  declared 
that  it  was  all  Mr.  DassePs  work ;  that 
ocean,  earth,  and  air  were  only  his  servi- 
tors. She  should  h^ve  thought  Mrs. 
Grizzle  would  have  rebelled  at  paying 
him  a  salary  for  making  himself  agreea- 
\Ae  and  useful  to  other  people.  Yet  he 
seemed  to  have  found  time  to  do  justice 
to  alL  His  patroness  had  not  complain- 
ed. He  had  contrived  to  insinuate  Milla 
daily  into,  the  luxurious  carriage,  for  a 
spirited  dash  on  the  glorious  beach; 
every  thing  costly  and  enjoyable  which 
the  Grizzles  and  himself  had,  was  made 


also  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  their 
ne^ihbors.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Grizzle  had 
grown  so  fond  of  MiUa,  that  she  had 
turned  quite  red  with  crying  at  parting 
with  her.  Then,  the  ocean  1  timid  and 
indolent  MiUa  would  not  have  had  half 
tiie  bathing  prescribed,  if  Dassel  had 
not  insisted  upon  it,  bearing  her  out 
into  the  water,  on  his  strong  arm,  giv- 
ing her  courage  to  bu£kt  the  green 
monster,  until  she  grew  a  perfect  mer- 
maid. Mrs.  Cameron  praised  Louis, 
until  Lissa's  &ee  glowed  with  pleasure. 

One  would  hardly  have  thought  that 
four  weeks  and  three  days  could  have 
worked  the  change  apparent  in  Milla 
Cameron.  Her  sister  gazed  upon  her 
with  surprise  and  delight.  The  lassi- 
tude was  all  gone.  Her  cheeks  were 
permanent  roses.  The  large  bhie  eyes 
were  as  bright  as  stars.  The  long  veil 
of  golden  hair  retained  the  glint  of  sun- 
beams and  the  curi  of  the  waves.  Any 
thing  so  airily  radiant,  so  deMcately 
beautiftil  as  she,  when  one  met  her  £ice 
to  face,  was  seldom  seen.  There  was  a 
buoyancy  in  her  movements  which  was 
new  to  them.  She  looked  older,  too; 
had  less  the  expression  of  a  child.  Bbt 
appeared  much  taller,  not  because  she 
had  grown,  but  because  she  had  put  off 
the  meanness  of  a  little  girL  The  ir- 
remediable deformity  still  was  there; 
but  the  heavy  veil  of  hair  dieltered  it, 
and,  unless  a  person  stood  at  her  dde, 
it  was  hardly  noticeable. 

Elizabeth  kissed  her  again  and  again 
and  again.  They  never  had  been  sepa- 
rated so  long.  The  treveUers  had  come 
down  on  the  night-boat;  breakfiiist 
awaited  them ;  after  the  pleasant  meal 
was  over,  they  must  lie  down  two  or 
three  hours,  to  recruit.  While  they  slept, 
lissa  beautified  the  house,  and  gath^ 
ered  bouquets  for  the  luncheon-table. 
In  the  afternoon  she  wanted  to  talk  with 
Milla  alone.  She  could  ask  her  a  hun- 
dred questions  about  Louis  which  die 
would  be  unwilling  to  ask  her  mother. 
Milla  was  a  little  chatteri!N>x  who  would 
tell  har  every  thing.  Wind  her  up  with 
a  hint  or  two,  and  she  would  run  tiie 
whole  round  of  the  past  month.  Sifls- 
beth  followed  her  into  the  parior ;  but 
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tiie  younger  sbter,  wboD  she  began  to 
talk  abont  Newport,  got  op  and  went  to 
&e  piano. 

(<  I  baye  not  paid  my  req^ects  to  this 
dear  M«id  yet,''  said  MiUa,  wbiriing 
away  in  a  little  tornado  of  mnsic. 

Tbe  otber  listraied,  well-pleased,  con- 
tent to  await  a  more  commnnicatiye 
mood.  With  that  patience  of  temper 
which  made  her  so  sweet  and  helpftd  in 
the  household,  liaea  always  waited  on 
the  moods  of  those  around  her. 

But  Milla's  fit  of  commnnicatiyeness 
neyer  came.  As  days  passed,  the  elder 
faster  perceiyed  a  change  more  striking 
than  the  outward,  yisible  symbols.  Mil- 
la,  pretty,  peUU,  wilfiil,  was  no  longer 
babyish.  The  brow  was  serious,  the 
small  mouth  firmly  set ;  she  was  yeiy 
silent,  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts. 
Bhe  neyer  mentioned  Dassel,  unless  oth- 
ers first  spoke  of  him.  Lissa  thought 
nettling  of  that,  for  the  child  talked  now 
so  little— she  had  grown  reticent  upon 
all  subjects.  Lissa  secretly  wondered  at 
her,  thinking,  "Pretty  soon  it  will  be 
time  for  her  to  loye,  and  be  loyed ; " 
then  feeling  her  heart  ache  suddenly 
with  the  diead  that  no  one  would  eyer 
loye  Milla,  as  the  family  did,  on  account 
of  her  misfortune. 

"  My  darling,  my  pet  I  what  would  I 
not  giye  to  see  her  as  blessed  as  I  am  ? " 

Ah,  Lissa! 

As  much  as  Milla  withdrew  herself 
fiom  others,  and  especially  from  her 
sister,  dreaming  her  own  dreams,  hold- 
ing her  own  thoughts  fast,  she  had 
neyer  seemed  happier.  Her  cheek  was 
always  red,  her  eyes  always  bright,  and 
a  soft  smile  hoyering  about  her  lip,  be- 
trayed some  fountain  of  pleasure  within. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  there  was  a 
great  commotion  at  Bose  Yilla,  as  Mrs. 
Grizzle,  with  surprising  originality,  had 
named  their  residence.  The  head  of  the 
house  was  home,  in  a  state  of  dusty  and 
fistded  splendor,  which  would  require 
immediate  repairs  at  the  hands  of  the 
dressmaker;  the  carriage  glittered  on 
the  driye;  the  horses  had  an  inward 
consciousness  of  the  stable,  and  snorted 
^Ahal"  the  coachman  was  welcomed 
by  the  cook ;  Grizzle  pk'e  sat  down  on 


the  fh>nt  steps,  humming  "  There's  no 
{dace  like  home;"  Samuel  was  afhdd 
Miss  Cameron  was  peeping  at  his  tray^- 
ling-cap  and  duster ;  and  Susie,  fiying 
like  a  bluebird,  was  perched  on  the 
hedge,  chattering  with  Bobbie,  regard- 
less of  her  dusty  and  dinnerless  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dassel  had  remained  in  the  city, 
to  look  after  his  business  affEdrs  a  little, 
but  would  doubtless  be  out  with  Mr. 
Oameron,  to  dinner. 

Lissa  got  this  information,  throng 
Bobbie,  firom  Susie.  Six,  nearty  seyen 
weeks  since  they  had  met  I 

"I  think  I  will  change  my  dress. 
Louis  neyer  liked  this  lilac  tissue.  What 
shall  I  wear?  tell  me  quickly,  Milla, 
dear.  Oh,  dear  t  I  hope  I  am  looking 
well." 

Mnia  glanced  at  the  glowing  face, 
with  its  pure,  white  forehead,  and 
bright,  dark  eyes ;  while  her  own  cloud- 
ed. 

"Louis  always  liked  you  in  white; 
any  one  of  your  white  dresses  is  pretty 
enough.  Wear  the  white  Fhulard  with 
the  train;  it  suits  you." 

"Thanks,  sister;  I  will  Why,  my 
cheeks  are  as  red  as  fire.  I  must  not  be 
so  *  untranquil,'  as  Louis  says.  He  likes 
calm.  Now,  darling,  is  my  hair  right  ?  " 

But  Milla  had  slipped  out  of  the 
room.  Going  down,  half  an  hour  later, 
her  dark  hair  shining  like  satin,  a  rose 
on  her  bosom,  and  the  white  train  of 
her  dress  trailing  after  her  as  she  walk- 
ed like  a  youth  ftil  queen,  Elizabeth  re- 
oeiyed  a  shock  which  droye  the  too 
brilliant  color  from  her  cheek.  No  dan- 
ger, now,  of  too  yiyid  a  glow  oyer  her 
maiden  beauty. 

She  had  come  silently  into  the  parlor, 
from  the  hall,  thinking,  at  first,  that  no 
one  was  in  it ;  but  as  she  approached  a 
side-window,  which  gfaye  a  yiew  of  the 
approaching  train,  she  saw  MiUa  stand- 
ing there,  looking  out  8h6  had  also 
changed  her  dress,  wearing  the  blue 
robe,  which  set  off  her  pearly  complex- 
ion and  golden  hair  to  the  hist  adyan- 
tage.  Her  lips  were  parted,  her  face 
pale  with  eagerness;  but,  suddenly, 
eyen  while  Elizabeth  gazed  upon  her  in 
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mute  astonishment,  a  roey  splendor  il- 
lomined  her  coontenance,  she  pressed 
her  hands  on  her  heart  with  a  sigh, 
leaning  earnestly  forward. 

No,  it  is  not  the  sunset,  bursting 
through  crimson  bars,  which  has  so  il- 
lumined the  flftoe  of  your  young  sister ! 
Do  not  deceive  yourself,  Elizabeth.  If 
ever  love  and  passion  shone  through  a 
human  Uce,  it  shone  through  Millars 
then,  in  that  unguarded  moment  Her 
obsenrer  needed  not  to  be  told  that 
Louis  had  aniyed — ^that  he  was  coming 
up  the  walk ;  she  saw  it  in  her  aster's 
face,  as  in  a  mirror,  and  her  own  grew 
pale,  and  her  hands  cold,  as  she  stood 
there,  stricken  by  a  great  pain. 

For  to  one  of  lissa's  unselfish  nature, 
tenderly  devoted  to  her  frail  darling  as 
she  was,  to  know  that  Milla  loved  the 
man  who  belonged  to  her,  was  to  be 
unhappy. 

'*  She  could  not  help  it ; — ^who  could  ? 
And  he  has  been  so  kind  to  her,"  she 
was  murmuring  in  her  thought  when 
footsteps  sounded  on  the  porch,  and 
Milla,  turning,  saw  the  expression  on 
her  sister's  face, 

A  conscious  start,  followed  by  a  de- 
fiant flash  leaping  into  the  blue  eyes  as 
unexpectedly  as  lightning  into  a  sum- 
mer sky,  and  then  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  Mr.  Cameron  came  in  with 
DasseL 

^'Look,  Lissa;  see  what  I  have 
brought  you  1 "  he  cried  merrily ;  and  to 
give  the  lovers  opportunity  for  quiet 
greeting,  he  turned  and  caught  up  Milla 
in  his  arms. 


"  Why,  how  bright  you  are,  my  little 
giril  yon  fidrly  blaze.  Look  at  her, 
Louis ;  see  what  Newport  and  the  ocean 
have  done  for  her ! " 

Dassel  had  taken  Lissa's  hand,  and 
kissed  her  lips.  At  his  touch  the  color 
was  coming  back ;  but  the  revelation 
which  had  come  to  her  still  held  her  joy 
in  check.  She  did  not  look  like  the 
same  woman  who  had  swept  down  the 
stairs  in  such  a  tumult  of  blissftil  ex- 
pectancy. 

^'  Is  Bettine  s(ffiy,  or  is  she  proud  t " 
asked  the  lover,  with  that  airy  manner, 
half-serious,  half-playftd,  which  so  well 
became  him.  ^She  is  like  an  ice- 
berg." 

*^0h,  not  sorry,  Louis,"  the  smile 
coming  at  last. 

^'Ha!  what  is  that,  Mr.  Cameron? 
LookatMiUat  Why,  to  be  sure  1  Lit- 
tle angel,  what  has  happened  to  her  ?  " 

He  dropped  Lissa's  hand,  and,  put- 
ting his  finger  under  Milla's  chin,  raised 
her  face  and  kissed  her. 

"Why,  little  one,  how  you  blush! 
Tou  are  not  stately,  like  our  Baroness 
here;  but  you  are  sweet  enough  for 
two." 

Again  Milla  flashed  a  look  at  Eliza- 
beth, more  of  triumph  than  embarrass- 
ment, though  her  eyes  sank  beneath  Mr. 
Dassel's. 

"I  wish  Louis  would  not  treat  her 
so,"  thought  Lissa.  "  It  is  his  way ;  he 
thinks  nothing  of  it  But  Milla  is  ne 
longer  a  child.  My  darling,  my  poor 
pet,  may  your  folly  be  but  a  transient, 
girlish  £uicy ! " 


(To  be  conUnued.) 
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A  BOOK  has  lately  been  printed — ^the 
first  publication  of  that  spirited  and 
already  distingnlBhed  institution,  The 
Long  Island  Historical  Society— which 
presents  a  yery  curious  and  entertaining 
picture  of  the  ways  of  our  forefathers  in 
this  island  of  Manhattan,  and  of  yarious 
other  outlying  people  in  New  England 
and  Maryknd,  nearly  two  centuries  ago, 
wMch  is  a  yast  antiquity  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  America.  It  is  a  period,  at 
least  so  Ikr  as  regards  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  island  of  New  York,  of 
which  yery  little  is  known  to  the  public 
at  large,  though  we  are  happy  to  learn 
that,  before  long,  the  opportunity  of  in- 
formation in  this  particular  wUl  be  im- 
proyed  by  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Brod- 
head's  yaluable  history,  the  first  yolume 
of  which  already  coyers  the  earlier  co- 
lonial era  of  the  settlement  and  founda- 
tion of  New  Netherland.  In  the  mean- 
time we  may  congratulate  ourselyes  on 
tiie  possession  of  the  work  before  us,  for 
the  procurement  and  proper  presenta^ 
tion  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
antiquarian  zeal  and  learning  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  0.  Murphy,  a  gentleman 
distinguished  by  his  historical  studies, 
as  by  his  public  seryices  in  Congress, 
and  as  the  diplomatic  representatiye  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Holland.  It  was  while  residing  abroad, 
in  the  latter  capacity,  that  he  one  day 
fell  in  at  a  bookseller's  shop  at  Amster- 
dam with  a  manuscript  journal,  written 
in  Dutch,  of  a  "  Voyage  to  New  York, 
and  a  Tour  of  Obseryation  in  seyeral  of 
the  American  colonies  in  1679-80,"  un- 
dertaken with  reference  to  a  religious 
settlement  by  Jasper  Dankers  and  Peter 
Sluyter,  two  members  of  the  anomalous 
sect  of  Labadists,  who,  after  yarious 
wanderings,  became  established  in  a 
temporary  home  at  "VVlewerd,  in  Pries- 
land.  Mr.  Murphy  was  fortunate  in 
purchasing  this  manuscript,  which  was 
ftirther  enriched  by  a  nimiber  of  original 


drawings  of  the  bay  and  city  of  New 
York  at  the  time  it  was  yisited  by  the 
trayellers.  On  his  return  to  America, 
haying  suljected  the  journal  to  careftd 
study,  he  translated  it  into  English  for 
the  Long  Island  Society,  pre&cing  the 
yersion  witb  an  interesting  account, 
drawn  from  original  Dutch  authorities, 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the 
sect  of  Labadists — a  chapter  of  the  his- 
tory of  religious  opinion  not  merely  of 
yalue  in  itself,  but  indispensable  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  two  trayellers,  and  their  judgments 
of  the  people  whom  they  met  in  their 
propagandist  tour  in  America. 

The  sect,  which  settled  down,  before 
its  early  demise,  into  a  species  of  befog- 
ged religious  industrial  community  or 
association  which,  but  for  a  partial  tol- 
eration of  marriage,  would  haye  its  par- 
allel in  Shakerism,  was  a  gradual  deyel- 
opmentfrom  the  brain  and  magnetic  in- 
fluence of  one  Jean  de  Labadie,  a 
Frenchman  of  Bordeaux,  bom  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seyenteenth  century, 
seemingly  a  yisionary  by  nature,  and 
doubtless  strengthened  in  his  emotional 
conyictions  by  the  discipline  of  a  college 
of  Jesuits  to  which  he  was  early  attach- 
ed. He  pursued  a  course  of  deyotional 
asceticism,  and  eudeayored  to  emulate 
the  austerities  of  John  the  Baptist,  till 
his  health  gaye  way,  when  he  left  the 
society,  and  acquired  some  proyincial 
fame  as  an  orator,  which  followed  him 
to  the  pulpits  of  Paris.  He  obtained  a 
preferment  at  Amiens,  and  became  noted 
for  his  efforts— then  something  of  an  in- 
noyation— to  promote  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  French  language.  His 
turn  of  mind  then  carried  him  from  the 
Jesuits  to  the  Jansenists,  and,  by  a  not 
unnatural  transition,  from  Port  Royal  to 
a  life  of  separation  and  mysticism.  The 
spirit  of  the  recluse  and  of  personal 
saintship  soon  brought  him  to  the  con- 
yiction  that  he  was  speciaUy  inspired, 
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so  that,  as  lie  asserted  by  order  of  his 
diyine  Master,  he  took  upon  himself  the 
rery  name  of  the  SaTiour.  Vaguely  im- 
pressed with  these  notions  and  preten- 
sions, at  the  age  of  forty  he  abjured 
Catholicism,  and  joined  himself  to  Prot- 
estantism, and  before  long  was  installed 
as  a  popular  preacher  at  Qenera — ^then 
a  conspicuous  theatre  for  a  new  relig- 
ionist A  travelling  diyine  from  H<^ 
land  bore  the  report  of  his  powers  to 
that  country,  whither  he  was  called  to 
preside  oyer  a  church  at  Middlebuigh. 
Here  he  made  a  distinguished  convert 
in  a  very  learned  lady,  the  glory  of  her 
times  in  the  Netherlands,  Anna  Maria 
Yon  Schurman,  the  sister  of  the  minister 
who  had  carried  the  fame  of  his  preadi- 
ing  from  Geneva  to  Holland.  She  be- 
came thenceforth  his  devoted  follower, 
and,  with  the  reinf^cement  of  several 
ladies  of  wealth  fhrnished  the  moral 
and  material  support  and  the  prestige 
of  feminine  influence  and  cooperation 
which  has  been  seldom  neglected  by 
founders  of  leligiouB  societies,  of  tb« 
ways  and  designs  of  Labadie.  His  sys- 
tem rapidly  developed  its  elements  of  per- 
sonal independence,. and,  as  it  was  pop- 
ular, came  into  contact  with  the  .paro- 
chial rights  of  the  Dutch  dominies 
among  whom  he  had  pitched  his  taber- 
nacle. A  mild  sort  of  Dutch  persecu- 
tion ensued,  sufficiently,  however,  effect- 
ive in  the  end,  for  it  drove  the  preach- 
er to  that  refuge  of  schismatics,  the  tol- 
erant city  of  Amsterdam.  Even  here  he 
gained  ground  too  rapidly  for  the  enduiv 
ance  of  the  authorities,  his  community 
disturbing  the  settled  order  of  society ; 
and  as  it  is  the  necessity  of  such  associa- 
tions to  keep  moving,  Labadie  and  his 
follow^v  removed  to  Westphalia,  and 
thence,  in  no  long  time,  to  Denmark, 
where  Labadie,  the  founder,  died  in 
1674,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  The 
wealthy  ladies  to  whom  we  have  alluded 
then  provided  a  home  for  these  wander- 
ing penates  in  a  portion  of  their  estates 
at  Wiewerd,  in  Friesland,  where  the 
community,  while  the  fimds  were  main- 
tained and  industry  was  successful,  for 
awhile  prospered;  and  whence,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  1670,  our  travellers,  provi- 


dent of  the  future,  set  out  on  their  voy- 
age of  exploration,  seeking  fhrther  La- 
vinian  shores  in  America. 

The  diary  of  the  travels  of  tiie  two 
missionaries  was  kept  by  Dankers,  the 
leader  of  the  enterprise— a  man  of  ex- 
perience for  the  affidr,  having  been  ea 
gaged  as  conductor  of  a  oompaay  of 
liabadist  recruits  from  the  hive  at  Wie- 
werd,  in  a  previous  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  settlement  or  ooloninticm  in  the  re- 
cently acquired  Dutch  island  of  Soriiiaiii. 
He  had  thus  some  knowledge  of  tlie  sea, 
which  was  tiien,  in  the  trials  «Bd  in- 
security of  navi^^im,  more  forced  upon 
travellers  than  at  present ;  and  he  had 
also  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
conditions  on  land  requisite  for  the  soe- 
cess  of  the  proposed  emigration.  His 
companion,  Peter  Sluyter,  who  had  some 
todning  as  a  theolof^ian,  was  a  member 
of  a  cultivated  German  fiynily,  distin- 
guished in  the  association  at  FrieaLaad. 
The  title  of  the  record  kq>t  by  Danken 
is  quaint  and  characteristic :  ^'  Joumal 
of  our  Voyage  to  New  Hetherlaad  began 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  for  ffis 
glory,  the  8th  of  June,  1679,  and  undw- 
akea  in  the  small  Flute-ship  called  the 
Oharles,  of  which  Thomas  Singleton  was 
Master;  but  the  superior  Authority 
over  both  Ship  and  Oafgo  was  in  Har- 
garet  Philipse,  who  was  the  Ownor  of 
both,  and  with  whom  we  agreed  for  oar 
Passage  from  Amsterdam  to  New  York, 
in  New  Netherland,  at  seventy-five  guil- 
ders for  each  person,  payable  in  H(4- 
land.  Our  Names  were  registered,  that 
of  my  Friend  as  P.  Yorstman^  and  my 
own  as  J.  Schilders."  This  assumption 
of  names  was  in  accordance  with  an  air 
of  mystery  doubtless  necessarily  kept 
up  for  the  protection  of  a  sect  which 
had  already  provoked  a  certain  jealousy, 
and  encountered  its  share  of  difficulties, 
if  not  persecution. 

The  incidents  of  the  embarcatioB  and 
v^age  across  the  Atlantic  are  related 
by  Dankers  with  some  minuteness.  ''It 
is  a  strange  thing,"  si^  Bacon  in  his 
"Essay  on  Travel,"  "that  in  sea-voy- 
i^es,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  sky  and  sea,  men  should  make  dia- 
ries;  but   in   land-travd,  wherein  so 
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much  is  to  be  obseryed,  for  the  most 
part,  they  omit  it ;  as  if  chance  were  fit- 
ter to  be  registered  than  obsenration.^' 
The  comparison  in  the  remark  is  effect- 
ire;  bat  surely  its  author  never  intend- 
ed to  throw  contempt  upon  the  study 
of  natural  phenomena,  nor,  if  he  had 
been  a  trareller  by  sea,  would  he  have 
beeh  insensible  to  the  opportunities, 
offiored  nowhere  else  in  greater  perfeo- 
tion,  of  malring  acquaintance  with  his 
fellow-men.  Bankers'  diary  of  the  voy- 
age, though  not  exhaustive,  illustrates 
both  these  advantages.  The  history  of 
navigation  will  one  day  be  written  by 
some  Macaulay  of  the  ocean,  when  its 
grand  divisions,  its  eras  of  progress,  its 
scientific  laws  and  picturesque  incidents, 
will  be  found  to  represent  not  a  mo- 
notonous, but  a  diversified  picture,  in 
changing  exhibitions  of  human  life  and 
nature  of  engrossing  interest  In  the 
materials  for  such  a  record,  the  diary 
rescued  firom  oblivion  by  Mr.  Murphy 
should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  exact, 
th<nrough,  and  reliable.  There  is,  firsts 
the  embarcation  from  Holland— an  un- 
dertaking of  no  little  difficulty  and  de- 
lay, apparoitly,  in  those  times.  A^ance 
at  the  dates  of  the  voyage  will  indicate 
something  of  its  character.  The  journey 
began,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  "  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning," 
as  we  are  particularly  told  in  the  text ; 
that  is,  it  was  at  that  hour  the  travellers 
left  their  friends  at  the  settlement  in 
Friesland,  whence  they  had  to  make 
their  way  by  oanal-boat  and  packet  to 
Amsterdam,  which  they  reached  with 
tolerable  expedition  at  midnight.  They 
found  there  the  good,  or,  more  truly,  as 
it  turned  out,  the  very  indiflBerent  ship 
Charles,  apparently  on  the  eve  of  sailing 
— but,  with  true  Dutch  deliberation,  not 
so  in  reality— and  had  their  first  inters 
view  with  the  female  "  boss,**  or  super- 
cargo of  the  vessel,  Margaret  Philipse. 
Let  no  one  say,  after  reading  this  nar- 
rative, what  Mr.  Thom.  White  in  his 
^^  Little  Sermon  "  in  this  magazine  the 
other  day  seemed  disposed  to  say,  that 
woman  is  incapable,  among  other  in- 
abilities, to  conduct  the  business  of  a 
sailor-merchant    *^  Margaret,''  as  she  is 


simply  called  by  our  religious  commun- 
ists aboard  this  Qoaker-ship,  was  quite 
capable  of  it,  and  made  more  than  one 
profitable  voyage  in  this  capacity  across 
the  Atlantic.  She  was  a  notable  person 
in  her  day  in  New  Netherland,  the 
daughter  of  an  emigrant  from  Holland 
named  Hardenbrook,  who  was  settled 
at  Bergen,  opposite  New  Amsterdam. 
Her  first  husband,  named  De  Yries,  was 
a  merchant,  and  on  his  death  she  con- 
tinued the  business,  marrying  Frederick 
Philipse,  who  subsequently  became  a 
person  of  much  distinction  in  the  colony, 
and  obtained  the  great  manor  named 
after  him  in  the  r^on  of  Tonkers,  in 
Westchester  County.  "  Margaret "  was 
the  founder  of  his  fortunes,  in  her  prop- 
erty inherited  from  her  husband,  and 
the  additions  which  she  made  to  it  in 
her  nautical  ventures.  We  shall  learn 
something  more  of  her  on  the  voyage. 

After  waiting  four  days  at  Amster- 
dam in  attendance  on  the  ship,  our 
travellers  went  in  advance  of  her  to  the 
Texel,  where  they  had  nine  days  of  op- 
portunity to  study  the  manners  and  lis- 
ten to  the  preachers  of  the  island  before 
the  Charles  actually  arrived.  On  the 
21st  of  June  they  at  length  got  on  board ; 
four  days  afterward  "Margaret"  bore 
down  in  a  yacht  and  joined  them.  In 
getting  out  to  sea,  the  vessel  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  on  a  sandbar.  A 
fortnight  was  q>ent  in  beating  along 
the  coast  to  the  English  port  of  Fal- 
mouth, where  some  new  ventures  were 
to  be  taken  on  board,  and  a  firesh  start 
made  for  the  New  World.  After  anoth- 
er fortnight  at  this  harbor,  the  ship  was 
finally  cleared  for  her  destination.  She 
got  again  to  sea  on  the  21st  of  July ; 
on  the  21st  of  August  she  was  in  the 
latitude  of  Sandy  Hook,  some  twelve- 
hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  it ;  on  the 
21st  of  September,  exactly  three  months, 
after  leaving  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  Charies 
andiored  in  the  lower  bay  of  New  York. 

It  was  a  dreary  business  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, this  voyage.  The  vessel  was 
small,  hsjrdly  seaworthy,  terribly  cramp- 
ed for  room  between  decks,  very  dirty, 
filled  with  vermin,  and,  in  a  storm, 
every  berth  was  deluged.     The  crew, . 
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according  to  the  opinions  or  prejudices 
of  our  trayellerB,  were  a  peculiarly  pro- 
fane, hard-drinking  set.  Wet  Quakers 
indeed  they  were.  After  they  had  reach- 
ed the  American  shore  a  mishap  occur- 
red to  one  of  them,  which  is  chronicled 
with  a  species  of  hardly  Christian, 
though  piously-worded  satisfaction  in 
the  "  Diary."  "  We  heard  that  one  of 
the  wicked  and  godless  sailors  had 
broken  his  leg ;  and  in  this  we  saw  and 
acknowledged  the  Lord  and  His  right- 
eousness." 

Meanness  prevailed  among  the  au- 
thorities, Margaret,  according  to  our 
traveller,  sharing  the  vice  to  the  ftill 
extent  with  the  rest;  and  her  right- 
hand  man  "  Jan  "  was  as  great  a  coward 
in  a  storm,  or  in  the  expectation  of  a 
pirate,  as  Panurge.  Bankers  was  pro- 
voked with  the  lady's  "penny-wise, 
pound-foolish"  economy.  He  telb  how, 
one  Sunday,  she  stopped  the  ship  on 
her  course,  and  endangered  the  lives  of 
two  men,  to  save  a  worthless  mop  which 
a  girl,  attempting  to  rinse  out,  had  let 
fall  overboard. 

The  Captain's  Quakerism,  by  the  way, 
was  one  day  put  to  the  test,  in  an  ex- 
postulation by  Maigaret  touching  a  lit- 
tle female  vanity  on  the  part  of  his 
spoiled  wife.  "  She  was  a  young,  worid- 
ly  creature,"  says  our  traveller,  "who 
had  not  the  least  appearance  of  Quaker- 
ism, but  entirely  resembled  an  Engli^ 
lady,  fashioned  somewhat  upon  the 
Dutch  modeL  She  was  proud,  and 
wore  much  silver  and  gold ;  and  when 
Margaret  spoke  to  him  about  it,  he  said, 
'  I  did  not  give  it  to  her.'  Whereupon 
Margaret  asked,  *Why  did  you  give 
her  money  to  ^my  them  9 '  To  which 
he  replied,  *  She  wanted  it.' " 

The  ship  was  sadly  harassed  by 
storms,  particularly  in  tiie  witch-haunt- 
ed region  of  the  "  still  vext  Bermoothes," 
the  notice  of  which  in  the  "Diary" 
might  be  cited,  with  the  famous  passage 
in  the  relation  of  Sir  George  Somers' 
voyage,  as  corroborative  of  the  scenery 
of  Shakespeare^s  "  Tempest : " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  writes  Bankers,  "  that  the 
mariners  ever  pass  this  island  without  encountering 
a  storm.  Long  experience  has  established  the  fact ; 


and  the  old  marinen  call  it  the  eea  of  devtli,  not 
onlf  because  it  is  nerer  passed  without  a  teiriJk 
storm  and  heavy  thunder  and  lightning,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  apparitions  of  Mghtfiil  forms  a£d 
ftoes,  and  other  spookerj,  wiiioli  appear,  fome  real- 
ly such,  and  some  MtoIous.  How  it  was  in  the 
first  discorery  of  strange  lands  and  wildernesses, 
we  caunot  now  say,  or  determine  finom  present  ex- 
perience, because  suoh  things  bore  happened  here- 
tofore which  no  longer  occur.  As  to  the  stormy 
they  ore  established  Ihcts ;  as  to  the  sights,  they  ore 
not  without  probability,  and  they  were  confinned, 
to  some  extent,  in  my  mind  by  our  mate,  who  had 
passed  by  this  island  serezal  times,  and  had  never 
failed  of  the  storms ;  and  as  for  the  sights,  he  told 
me  that,  being  once  dose  to  the  island,  beset  by  a 
severe  storm  and  a  dark  night  on  a  lee  ahore,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  air  was  full  of  strange  fues  with 
wonderful  eyes  standing  out  of  them,  and  it  so  con- 
tinued until  daylight.  He  told  this  withoitt  any 
leading  to  such  thing8»  or  wHhout  having  ever 
heard  what  I  mymlf  had  read  concerning  them.  It 
was  in  my  youth  that  I  had  read  of  them,  in  a  little 
book  called  *Dt  SUvtr  Pte)rf-Jnoc*,»— The  Silver 
Oate-BelL" 

It  is  not  unusual,  even  at  this  day,  for 
sailors  to  be  superstitious ;  but  in  that 
Dutch  mate  the  missionary  may  have 
encountered  somewhat  of  a  wag.  He 
passes  in  the  chronicle  of  the  voyage 
simply  as  "  Evert,"  and  is  described  at 
the  close,  in  the  notices  of  "  the  x>erBon8 
with  whom  we  made  our  voyage,"  as 
"a  wicked,  impious  fellow,  who  also 
drank  freely.  He  was  very  proud  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience,  which  were 
none  of  the  greatest"  This,  however, 
may  be  a  somewhat  harsh  and  unfair 
judgment  from  the  pharisaic  point  of 
view  of  our  censorious  sectarian,  who,  in- 
deed, proves  himself  a  sad  grumbler— a 
man  not  disposed  to  extend  mudi  charily 
to  the  rough  peculiarities  of  sailors,  and 
whom  we  shall  find  equally  disreq>ectM 
to  Dutch  dominies  I  It  appears  that  the 
mate  subsequently  became  "  captain  of  a 
ketch,"  and  made  a  Buccessfal  voyage  to 
Barbadoes— we  would  fidn  hope,  a  proof 
of  good  seamanship  and  meritorious 
conduct ;  for,  as  it  afterwards  leaks  out, 
he  was  the  son  of  that  Evert  Duiken,  or 
Duyckinck,  as  it  is  translated  by  Mr. 
Murphy  in  a  note  to  the  passage,  who 
was  BO  lamentably  wounded  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Honorable  West  India  Com- 
pany at  the  Fort  of  €k>od  Hope,  in  de- 
fending that  famous  Dutch  stronghold 
against  the  iniquitous  assaults  of  the 
Yankees.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  elder 
Evert  "made  and  painted  the  glass" 
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for  the  DBtch  church  in  CBsopos,  and 
that  his  other  son  Gerrit,  who  became 
an  adherent  of  Leisler  and  a  member  of 
his  conndl,  was  something  of  a  drafts- 
man. Dankers,  who  turned  an  honest 
penny  by  a  venture  of  certain  commodi- 
ties in  trade  which  he  carried  with  him 
from  the  Old  World,  speaks  of  selling 
to  the  wife  of  his  "  Dutch  mate  "  in  Neyr 
Amsterdam  "a  small  looking-glass,  a 
steel  thimble,  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
white  darning  yam,  and  a  half  a  pound 
of  brown  thread,  for  which  she  gave  us 
apiece  of  eight." 

Leaving  the  ship  and  its  navigators, 
it  is  pleasant,  after  this  toilsome  voyage, 
to  alight  upon  the  yet  virgin  island  of 
Manhattan— a  goodly  land,  and  with  a 
hospitable  welcome  to  the  sea-worn 
travellers.  They  were  taken  by  the 
hand  by  their  fellow-passenger.  Van 
Duyne,  and  were  constantly  stopped  on  • 
the  way  to  receive  the  salutations  of  his 
old  acquaintances;  for  there  was  then  a 
welcome  in  these  streets  to  the  return- 
ing pilgrim.  At  a  Mend*s  house  in  that 
first  walk  they  were  presented  with 
"  some  of  the  fruit  of  the  country,  very 
fine  peaches,  and  full-grown  apples, 
which  filled  our  hearts  with  thankful- 
ness to  Gk>d."  A  glass  of  Madeira,  a 
time-honored  ^^  institution  "  of  the  isl- 
and, corrected  any  acidity  of  the  repast. 
As  they  walked  into  the  fields,  still  feel- 
ing the  earth  rolling  under  them  as  at 
sea,  they  were  struck  with  the  overflow- 
ing abundance,  particularly  of  peaches, 
which  they  again  and  again  recur  to  as 
they  explore  the  island  and  its  vicinity. 
The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  and  early, 
after  a  breakfast  of  peadies,  the  two 
friends  '^  walked  out  awhile  in  the  fine, 
pure  morning  air,  along  the  mai^n  of 
the  clear-running  water  of  the  sea,"  as 
yet  unpolluted  by  the  defilements  of  a 
great  city.  From  this  chaste  delight, 
*'to  avoid  scandal,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons," they  turned  into  the  diurch  in  the 
forty  to  '^hear  a  minister  preach  who 
had  come  from  the  up-river  country, 
from  Fort  Orange,  where  his  residence 
is — an  old  man,  named  Domine  Schaats, 
of  Amsterdam."  They  found  in  the 
chmx^h,  in  their  peculiar  phraseology, 


"truly  a  wild,  worldly  world,  I  say 
wild,  not  only  because  the  people  are 
wild,  as  they  call  it  in  Europe,  but  be- 
cause most  all  the  people  who  go  there 
to  live,  or  who  are  bom  there,  partake 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  country 
— that  is,  peculiar  to  the  land  where 
they  live."  The  Domine  in  the  pulpit 
was  no  exception. 

"  ThU  Schaats  then  proachod.  He  hod  a  dofeok 
in  the  left  eye,  and  used  such  Btrange  geBtorcs  and 
language  thai  I  fhink  I  neTer  in  all  my  life  have 
heard  any  thing  more  miierable ;  indeed,  I  can  com- 
pare him  with  no  one  better  than  with  one  Domino 
Van  Eneke,  lately  the  minister  at  Armuydon,  in 
Zeeland,  more  in  life,  ccoTersation,  and  gestnret, 
than  in  person.  As  it  is  not  strange,  in  these  ooun- 
tries,  to  have  ministers  who  drink,  we  could  ima> 
glne  nothing  else  than  that  he  had  been  drinking 
a  little  this  moniing.  His  text  was,  *  Come  unto 
me  all  ye,'  ftc ;  but  he  was  so  rough,  that  even  the 
roaghost  and  most  godless  of  our  sailors  were  as- 
tonished." 

In  the  afternoon  they  heard  the  set- 
tled minister  of  the  place,  Domine 
Nieuenhuisen ;  and  of  him  the  report 
is  not  much  more  favorable :  "  He  was 
a  thick,  corpulent  person,  with  a  red 
and  bloated  face,  and  of  very  slabbering 
speech." 

After  these  two  services — so  ancient 
are  the  habits  of  Manhattan — the  visit- 
ors were  taken,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  to  a  suburban  brewery,  "  to  taste 
the  beer  of  New  Netherland."  Finding 
it  "a  low  pot-house,"  they  wandered 
into  the  adjoining  orchard,  where  they 
took  pleasure  in  contemplating  a  huge 
mulberry  tree, "  the  leaves  of  which  were 
as  large  as  a  plate,"  and  pears  picked 
from  a  three-years'  graft,  "  larger  than 
the  fist."  Among  the  revellers  they 
had  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  with 
"  the  first  male  bom  of  Europeans  in 
New  Netherland,  named  Jean  Vigne, 
sixty-five  years  of  age,"  a  gentleman 
whose  pretensions  thus  cast  discredit 
upon  the  hitherto  received  statement 
that  8arah  de  Rapalje,  bom  in  1625, 
eleven  years  later,  was  the  first-bom 
Christian  child  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Murphy  discusses  the  discrepancy  in  a 
learned  note,  and  appears  to  throw  the 
weight  of  his  authority  in  favor  of  the 
gentleman. 

We  might  follow  our  missionary  in 
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his  explorations  of  the  isUnd  and  its 
yicinity— eyerywhere  refreshing  and 
agreeable.  In  the  superabundance  of 
firuita,  the  rarieties  of  hill  and  dale,  of 
wood  and  water,  his  eye  ever  catches  a 
new  pleasure,  while  other  senses  are  re- 
galed with  the  delights  of  the  way.  "  I 
must  add,"  says  he,  at  the  end  of  a 
day's  walk  of  forty  miles,  ooTering  the 
region  from  sp^  den  duyvd  to  New  Har- 
lem, **  in  passing  through  the  island  we 
sometimes  enooontered  soch  a  sweet 
smell  in  the  air,  that  we  stood  still,  be- 
cause we  did  not  know  what  it  was  we 
were  meeting."  Breukden,  Staten  Isl- 
and, Bargen,  all  hare  their  wonders. 
The  sketch  of  the  little  journey  to 
*^  Gk>wanus  "  and  the  visit  to  the  hos- 
pitable Dutch  mansion  of  De  H^  stUl 
standing,  is  as  cheerful  as  any  passage 
in  the  fiction  of  Irving,  if,  indeed,  his 
aj^petizing  invention,  even  in  the  feast- 
ing in  Sleepy  Hollow,  does  not  fall  far 
short  of  the  reality.  Witness  the  gusto 
with  which  the  guest  recounts  the  dain- 
ties of  the  table : 

**He  was  veiy  glad  to  see  ii8,and  so  was  his  wife. 
He  took  us  into  the  house,  and  entertained  ns  ex- 
ceedingly well.  We  found  a  good  fire  (it  was  the 
latter  end  of  September),  half  way  up  the  diiinney, 
of  clear  oak  and  Uokory,  of  which  ihey  made  not 
the  least  scruple  of  bnining  proftisely.  We  let  it 
penetrate  ns  thoroughly.  There  had  been  already 
thrown  upon  it,  to  be  roosted,  a  paU  fiill  of  Oow- 
anos  oystcis,  which  are  the  best  in  the  oonntiy.  I 
had  to  try  some  of  them  raw.  Th^  are  large  and 
foil,  some  of  them  not  lees  than  a  foot  long,  and 
they  grow  sometimes  ten,  twelve,  and  sixteen  to- 
gether, and  are  then  like  a  pieoe  of  rock.  .  .  .  We 
had,  for  supper,  a  roasted  haunch  of  Tenison,  which 
he  had  bought  of  the  Indians  for  three  guilders  and 
a  half  of  teewcmit  that  is,  fifteen  stuiyers  of  Dutch 
money  (fifteen  cents),  and  which  weigfaed  thirty 
pounds.  The  meat  was  exceedingly  tender  and 
good,  and  also  quite  fat.  It  had  a  slight  spicy 
flavor.  "We  were  also  served  with  wild  turkey, 
whidi  was  also  ikt  and  of  a  good  flayor ;  and  a  wild 
goose,  but  that  was  rather  dry.'* 

Fat  oysters  of  exquisite  gusto,  a  foot 
long,  venison  meeting  every  require- 
ment of  the  epicure,  a  piquant  wild  tur- 
key, even  if  we  p^mit  to  the  sated 
guest  grown  fastidious,  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  goose — ^a  supper,  for  those 
simple  days  of  the  Manhattanese,  by 
no  means  to  be  desfused.  Delmonico, 
saving  perhaps  the  extraordinary  di- 
mensions of  the  oysters,  would,  for  a 
consideration—a  trifle  more  than  the 


half  a  cent  per  pound  for  the  venison — 
provide  it  at  present:  but  then  these 
are  the  days  of  luxury,  not  simplicity. 
The  flavor  of  those  gigantic  oysters 
long  dung  to  the  palate  of  our  tourist. 
In  his  subsequent  journey  in  Maryland, 
while  feasting  on  the  long-ago  famous 
bivalves  of  Virginia,  he  returns  to  hia 
first  love — "  we  found  them  good,  but 
the  Oawtnes  oysters  at  New  York  are 
better.*'  It  is  long  since,  we  believe, 
the  oysters  of  Gowanus  have  been 
quoted  in  our  dty  markets.  Have  oys- 
ters dwindled  in  size  Uke  the  human 
race,  with  the  advancing  civilization  of 
the  country?  William  Strachey,  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Ciolony  of  Ylr^nia» 
in  his  entertaining  ^^  Historie  of  Travaile 
into  Virginia  Britannia,''  dedicated  to 
Lord  Bacon,  confirms  the  report  of  these 
mammoth  oysters.  *'  I  have  seen  sorae 
.  thirte^i  inches  long,  i*  i*  It  is  a  great 
thrift  and  husbandry  with  them  (the 
court  and  camp  of  Powhatan)  to  hang 
the  oysters  upon  strings,  being  shauld 
and  dried,  in  the  smoke,  thereby  to  pre- 
serve them  all  the  year."  A  smoked 
oyster^one  of  the  lost  arts  of  the  na- 
tives. 

An  Indian  wigwam  and  its  interioT, 
visited  by  Dankeis,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  Fort  Hamilton,  could  hardly  be 
paralleled  now  short  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  A  species  of  hoecake  with 
which  the  travellers  were  there  r^^ed 
was  too  much  for  the  stomachs  filled 
with  the  exquisite  larder  of  De  Hart. 
^^We  chewed  a  little  of  it  toith  hng 
teeth,  and  managed  to  hide  it  so  they 
did  not  see  it"  The  r^on  in  this 
neighborhood,  from  Gowanus  to  Coney 
Island,  had  been  bought  firom  the  Ii^ 
dians,  by  ihe  West  India  Ck)mpany,  for 
six  coats,  six  kettles,  six  axes,  six  chis- 
els, six  small  looking-glasses,  twelve 
knives,  and  twelve  combs;  and  wae 
now  in  the  possession  of  Jacques  Oortel- 
you,  the  first  patentee,  who  charitably, 
^^  unwilling  to  drive  the  Indians  ih>m 
the  land,  had  therefore  left  them  a  cor- 
ner of  it,  keeping  the  best  of  it  himsd^'' 
It  is  the  old,  and,  unha^^Uy,  recent 
story  of  the  war  of  races  in  the  coontiy. 
Returning   to  "Gbuanes"  some   time 
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after,  Dankers  ''  heard  a  great  noise  in 
the  huts  of  the  Indians— they  were  all 
lustily  dmnk,  raying,  striking,  shouting, 
jumping,  fighting  each  other,  and  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth  like  wild  beasts  " — all 
whi^  "  was  caused  by  Christians,''  whose 
vices  and  cupidity  are  denounced  in  no 
measured  terms  by  this  disinterested  ob- 
serrer. 

Afler  two  months  passed  in  and  about 
the  island  of  Manhattan,  the  trayellers 
leave  for  the  South  or  Delaware  river, 
performing  the  journey  on  horseback. 
The  account  of  the  tour  is  sufficiently 
interesting.  Their  affinities  seem  to 
have  brought  them  much  into  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Quakers,  of  whom  the  most 
flattering  notice  is  not  always  taken. 
At  Burlington  they  entered  a  meeting 
of  the  sect,  whose  members,  on  this  oc- 
casion, went  to  work  very  unceremoni- 
ously and  loosely.  "  What  they  uttered 
was  mostly  in  one  tone,  and  the  same 
thing,  and  so  it  continued,  until  we 
were  tired  out  and  went  away."  Else- 
where, at  the  island  of  Tinnicum,  he 
records  the  arrival,  at  a  house  where  he 
was  entertained,  of  three  Quakers,  '<  of 
whom  one  was  their  greatest  prophetess, 
who  travels  through  the  whole  country 
in  order  to  quake,"  and  who  had  the 
honor  of  an  arrest  by  the  authorities  in 
Boston,  "  on  account  of  her  quakery." 
*'They  sat  by  the  fire  and  drank  a  dram 
of  rum  with  each  other,  and  in  a  short 
time  afterwards  began  to  shake  and 
groan  so,  that  we  did  not  know  what 
had  hapx>ened,  and  supposed  they  were 
going  to  preach,  but  nothing  came  out 
of  it"  In  another  passage  he  rather  un- 
reasonably slurs  some  of  the  brethren 
for  having  "  a  volume  of  Virgil  lying 
upon  the  window,  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
mon hand-book,"  and  couples  this  with 
a  censure  of  their  appropriating  spirit — 
tiie  remark  has  a  wider  application — ^in 
claiming  Yan  Helmont,  the  alchemist- 
physician,  as  one  of  their  sect, "  although 
in  Ms  life  time  he  did  not  know  any 
thing  about  Quakers ;  and  if  they  had 
been  in  the  world,  or  should  have  come 
into  it  while  he  lived,  he  would  quickly 
have  said,  No,  to  them ;  but  it  seems 
these  people  will  make  all  those  who 


have  had  any  genius,  in  any  respect 
more  than  common,  pass  for  theirs." 

While  at  Burlington,  the  travellers 
''  tasted  for  the  first  time,  peach-brandy 
or  spirits,  which  was  very  good,  but 
would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been 
more  careMly  made" — an  ingeniously 
worded  compliment  which  satisfies  the 
claims  of  hospitality,  and  preserves  a 
due  independence  of  opinion  ;  for  Ban- 
kers, be  it  known,  though  passing  in 
this  diary  for  a  zealous  religionist,  was 
originally  a  wine-racker  by  trade.  He 
was  evidently  a  good  taster,  recording 
particularly  the  quality  of  the  beer  at 
New  Amsterdam,  and  on  the  Delaware, 
where  he  commends  the  brewage  of  the 
Swedes,  *'who,  although  they  have 
come  to  America,  have  not  left  behind 
them  their  old  customs."  For  the  alco- 
holic compounds  in  use  among  the 
Dutchmen,  he  had  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt "  First  and  most  of  all "  among 
the  refections  on  Long  Island,  he  chroni- 
cles ^miserable  rum  or  brandy  which 
had  been  brought  from  Bcurbadoes  and 
other  islands,  and  which  is  called  by 
the  Dutch  hiU-devU.  All  these  people 
are  very  fond  of  it,  and  most  of  them 
extravagantly  so,  although  it  is  very 
dear  and  has  a  bad  taste." 

Dankers,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
somewhat  censorious  in  his  judgment 
of  the  preachers  of  New  Netherlands — 
a  weakness,  or  necessity,  perhaps,  of  his 
position  as  the  propagandist  of  a  new 
religion.  His  remarks,  we  may  presume, 
however,  were  confined  to  the  secresy 
of  his  diary.  Indeed,  he  tells  us  how 
he  bore  the  infiiction  of  the  Dutch 
pastors  to  "  avoid  offence."  He  was  so 
mysterious  and  politic  that  every  one 
of  the  religious  parties  in  the  country 
claimed  him.  The  Papists  entreated 
him  to  receive  confession  and  celebrate 
mass;  the  Quakers  were  attracted  by 
the  simplicity  of  his  dress ;  in  the  choice 
of  sects  of  those  days  he  had  the  credit 
of  being  severally  a  Mennonist,  a  Brown- 
ist)  and  a  David  Jorist ;  one  set  of  politi- 
cal* wiseacres  thought  he  was  spying 
out  the  country,  in  the  interest  of 
France,  and  another,  that  he  was  an 
8^;ent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  see 
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what  opporttmitieB  there  might  be  of 
recovering  the  land  from  the  dominion 
of  Bngland. 

In  the  midst  of  these  contradictory 
sappositions,  Bankers  and  his  fidend 
Sloyter  pursued  ih&i  journey  in  peace, 
and  accomplished  their  real  oljject, 
which  was  to  gain  information  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  settlement  of  their 
brethren  in  America. 

After  Tarious  wanderings  amongst  the 
plantations  in  Maryland,  where  they 
found  the  living  rude  enough,  they 
reached  a  tract,  Bohemia  Manor,  at  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  bay,  which,  several 
years  after,  was  occupied  by  a  number 
of  colonists  led  by  our  travellers,  and  a 
joint-stock  community  founded,  which 
existed  on  the  spot  for  some  forty  years, 
when  it  finally  died  out 

On  their  return  from  the  Chesapeake, 
the  missionaries  reached  New  York  on 
one  of  the  first  days  of  the  new  year, 
1680.  The  remaining  months  of  the 
winter  were  passed  in  the  city.  Among 
other  interesting  incidents  of  the  time 
are  several  interviews  with  Governor 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  whose  absurd 
interferences  with  trade  and  harsh 
tyrannical  pretensions  are  severely  dealt 
with.  Circumspection  stood  the  travel- 
lers in  good  stead  with  such  a  man. 
He  was  inclined  to  be  ugly,  but  they 
understood  him,  and,  pretending  in- 
difference, secured  a  passport  from  him 
to  visit  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hudson. 
They  were  three  days  ascending  the 
river  to  Albany  or  Fort  Orange,  when 
they  visited  the  frdls  of  the  Cohoes  and 
Schenectady.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  their 
notice,  in  that  old  day,  of  the  then 
already  respected  names  given  to  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson  from  acciden- 
tal associations  of  the  first  explorers — 
Anthony's  Nose,  the  Donderbergh,  Dan- 
skamer,  Boterberg  (Butter  Hill),  Claver 
Rack  (clover  reach,  from  three  bare 
places,  resembling  a  clover  leaf,  on  the 
land)  Potlepel's  Eylant,  Kinder  Hoeck 
(Children's  Point),  &C 

This  episode  of  travel  occupied  a 
month.  The  summer  was  now  setting 
in,  and  the  travellers'  thoughts  were 
homeward.    They  resolved  to  embark 


at  Boston.  The  visit  to  the  New  £d^ 
land  capital  is  amusingly  narrated,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  porticms 
of  the  book.  Dankers  did  not  like  the 
Yankees  at  the  outset  The  first  three 
individuals  he  met  with  from  New  Eng- 
land and  their  characters  were  such  in  \m 
estimation  '^  that  if  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
^e  there  are  to  be  judged  by  them,  we 
might,  perhaps,  do  them  great  injus- 
tice." One  of  these  was  "  our  skipper 
Padechal,"  the  captain  of  the  yacht  on 
which  the  travellers  had  taken  passage 
for  Boston.  They  sailed  through  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  the  ci^>tain  had 
prayers  every  evening  on  board.  On 
their  arrival  at  Boston  the  third  day, 
which  happened  to  be  Sunday,  they 
were  takai  by  the  skipper  to  his  sistex's, 
and  thence  to  his  father's,  *^  an  old  cor- 
pulent man,  where  there  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  worship,  which  took  place 
in  the  kitchen  while  they  were  turning 
the  spit,  and  busy  preparing  a  good 
supper,"  which,  doubtless,  in  his  eyes, 
was  an  alleviation  of  the  praying,  for 
he  appeal's  to  have  liked  no  worship 
but  his  own.  Tlie  next  day  he  was  in- 
troduced by  the  same  captain,  to  whom, 
we  think,  after  these  attentions,  he  was 
in  his  censuree  a  little  ungrateful,  to 
Qovemor  Simon  Bradstreet,  whom  he 
found  "an  old  man,  quiet  and  grave, 
dressed  in  black  silk,  but  not  sumptu- 
ously." Another  interesting  visit  which 
he  made  was  to  the  venerable  John 
Eliot,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians.  Dan- 
kers was  desirous  of  procuring  a  copy 
of  his  celebrated  translation  of  tiic 
Bible  into  the  Indian  language,  even 
then  a  book  to  be  obtained  with  difil- 
culty,  most  of  the  copies  having  been 
destroyed  in  the  late  Indian  war.  The 
booksellers  in  Boston  could  not  supply 
one ;  so,  at  their  suggestion,  our  trav- 
eller sought  to  obtain  one  at  Roxbuiy 
from  Eliot  himself,  who  made  up  a  copy 
from  the  sheets,  refusing  any  pay  for  it. 
That  copy,  as  it  was  delivered,  uncut, 
unbound,  would  probably  now  bring  a 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Bouton,  the 
dealer  in  antiquarian  books,  has  one  on 
sale  for  which  he  expects  to  get  more 
than  that  sum.    The  narrative  of  tlua 
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]nter?iew  leares  a  yery  pleasing  impres- 
sion of  Eliot  and  his  Indian  missionary 
labors. 

A  visit,  on  another  day,  to  Cambridge 
to  see  the  college  and  printing  office, 
presents  an  odd  contrast  to  the  scene 
which  so  well  rewards  the  tourist  of  to- 
day. 

'*  We  went  to  the  college  building,"  writes  Dan- 
Juxs,  ^'ezpecUng  to  see  something  cnrioofi,  m  it  is 
the  only  college  or  wonld-be  academy  of  the  Prot- 
estants in  all  America,  bat  we  foond  oursclyes  mis- 
taken. In  appiooching  the  boose,  wb  neither 
heard  nor  saw  any  thing  mentionable ;  but,  going 
to  the  other  side  of  the  building,  we  heard  noise 
enough  in  an  upper  room  to  lead  my  comrade  to 
suppose  they  were  engaged  in  disputation.  We 
entered  and  went  up-stairs,  when  a  person  met  us, 
and  requested  us  to  walk  in,  which  we  did.  We 
ibund  there  eight  or  ten  young  fellows,  sitting 
around,  smoking  tobacco,  with  the  smoke  of  which 
the  room  was  so  fdll  that  yon  could  hardly  see ; 
and  the  whole  house  smelt  so  strong  of  it,  that 
when  I  was  going  up-stairs,  I  said,  this  is  certainly 
«  tacrem.  We  excused  onrselTes  that  we  could 
apeak  English  only  a  little,  but  understood  Dutch 


and  French,  which  they  did  not.  However,  we 
spoke  as  well  as  we  could.  We  inquired  how  many 
professors  there  were,  and  they  replied  not  one, 
that  there  was  no  money  to  support  one.  We 
asked  how  many  students  there  were.  They  said 
at  first,  thirty,  and  then  came  down  to  twenty ;  I 
afterwards  understood  that  there  are  probably  not 
ten.  They  could  hardly  speak  a  word  of  Latin,  so 
that  my  comrade  could  not  conyerse  with  them. 
They  took  us  to  the  library,  where  there  was  noth- 
ing particular.  We  looked  orer  it  a  little.  They 
presented  us  with  a  glass  of  wine.  This  is  all  we 
ascertained  there.  The  minister  of  the  place  goes 
there  morning  and  CTening  to  make  prayer,  and 
has  charge  over  them.  The  students  haye  tutors 
or  masters." 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1680,  the  travel- 
lers sailed  from  Boston,  and  reached 
London  by  the  Thames  on  the  18th  of 
September.  After  enjoying  a  glimpse 
of  Charles  IL  in  St  James'  park,  they 
crossed  the  channel  and  arriyed  safely 
in  Holland,  to  report  the  result  of  their 
investigations  in  the  New  World  to 
their  brethren  at  the  House  in  Friesland. 


ACCmENTS  WILL  HAPPEN. 


Two  gentlemen  were  walking  in  op- 
posite directions  through  Olubhonse 
street.  They  were  smoking,  and  wore 
yellow  gloves.  When  they  met,  the 
cigars  were  removed,  and  replaced,  to 
exchange  salutations  and  handshakings. 

**  Ton  are  in  town  again,  Cobbett  t " 

"  Yes ;  what  is  the  news  ?  " 

**  Have  you  not  heard  ?  " 

*^  Have  not  heard  a  word,  Portman." 

^  My  destiny  is  settled." 

Here  Mr.  Portman,  an  exceedingly 
joUy-looking,  florid  young  man,  button- 
ed his  glove,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  his 
friend,  appeared  slightly  embarrassed. 

"  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope,"  Mr.  Cob- 
bett answered.  '^  Has  your  father  cut  up 
rusty?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  that ;  I  am  married." 

"  Is  it  possible  I  What  lady  may  I 
congratulate  ? " 

"  Guess." 

"Let  me  reflect.  Whom  had  you 
fSullen  in  love  with  at  the  time  I  left — 
two  months  ago  ?  Oh,  that  is  a  long 
period  to  suppose  you  faithftil  to  Miss 


Nesbitt— I  think  that  was  the  one.  You 
will  have  to  tell  me." 

"AHoeHolt" 

It  was  now  Mr.  Cobbett's  turn  to  look 
embarrassed.  He  stared  rigidly  into  Mr. 
Portman's  face,  however,  sil^it  for  an 
instant,  for  there  was  a  swelling  in  his 
throat,  and  then  repeated : 

"  Alice  Holt !  I  should  not  have  guess- 
ed Tier  name.  Indeed  I  Well,  *good 
day,'  Portman ;  I  have  an  engagement 
at  the  *  Union '  this  morning." 

'*  m  turn  back  with  you ;  I  was  not 
going  anywhere  in  particular,  I  assure 
you." 

Mr.  Cobbett  ground  his  teeth  in  the 
fervor  of  his  wish  that  Tom  Portman 
might  be  going  to  some  particular  place 
— one  that  many  of  his.  wise  friends 
thought  him  entitled  to,  namely,  "  the 
dogs ; "  but  finding  no  good  reason  for 
expressing  this  wish,  he  sufifered  him 
to  go. 

"  We  both  said,  this  morning,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Portman,  "  that  you  would 
never  guess." 
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''  You  did  me  the  honor  to  mention 
m^  name  this  morning  ?  Very  kind  of 
you.    Here  we  are." 

Mr.  Cobbett  went  up  the  steps  swift- 
ly, querulously  thinking  whether  there 
was  any  small,  obecure  room  in  the 
Union  clubhouse  that  he  could  escape 
to,  and  so  shirk  the  ftirther  infliction  of 
Mr.  Portman's  society.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  puttmg  his  idea  Into 
shape ;  Mr.  Portman  dung  to  him. 

"  Cobbett,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not  seen 
one  of  the  fellows  since.  If  any  body 
gives  me  the  cold  shoulder,  we  shall 
have  a  fight  on  our  hands." 

"  TTd,"  repUed  Mr.  Cobbett.  "Non- 
sense.  What  ails  you?  Take  some- 
thing—«herry  and  bitters  ?  A  Figaro  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  yes.  Have  you  seen 
Miyor  Holt  lately  ? " 

"  Al— Mrs.  Portman's  brother  t " 

"  Of  course ;  there's  no  other  Holt  in 
the  world,  or  she  would  not  have  run 
away  with  me.  It's  all  out  now.  We 
travelled  out  of  town  on  the  Erie  road, 
and  got  married,  and  nobody  was  the 
wiser." 

"  I  am  sure  you  were  not." 

"  Don't  chaff  a  broken-hearted  man, 
Cobbett;  it  is  not  like  you  to  do  so. 
You  see.  Major  Holt  and  she  quarrelled." 

"  You  mean  that  she  quarrelled  with 
Holt ;  he  never  quarrels.  Recollect,  he 
is  my  best  friend." 

"  If  you  interrupt  me,  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  relate  the  tale.  Major  Holt  be- 
ing her  guardian,  she  did  not  agree 
with  him,  and  thought  it  best  to  take 
another." 

"  You  happened  to  be  the  nearest  her 
then — the  most  available." 

"  If  you  choose  to  put  the  matter  in 
that  light,  yes." 

For  a  while  Mr.  Cobbett  remained  si- 
lent, reflecting  upon  the  foolish  act 
which  Portman  had  committed— that  of 
marrying  a  girl  of  twice  his  spirit,  in- 
telligence, and  culture ;  a  handsome,  ex- 
travagant, wiUhl  giri  of  society.  He 
wondered  what  she  would  do  with  Tom 
—drive  him  up  to  the  goal  of  ruin,  and 
tip  him  over ;  or  adapt  herself  to  his 
inconsequent  habits,  and  become,  like 
him,  good-natured,  selfish,  and  fat  I 


'*Tom  Portman,"  he  said,  gravely, 
^  you  have  made  an  ass  of  yourself." 

"I  expected  yo^  would  compliment 
me  sooner  or  later.  I  have  been  told, 
since  we  were  married,  that  Mijor  Holt 
liked  th»  Cobbett  estate  and  the  Cob- 
bett income." 

"He  did." 

"  And  that  he  had  a  plan." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it  I  fully  intended  to 
put  myself  in  a  position  to  offer  the 
Major  the  run  of  my  place,  but  have 
lost  the  chance.  I  am  candid  with  you. 
Figarof" 

"  Dear  me,  confbund  the  Figaros  ! 
Ton  my  soul,  what  I  heard  went  into 
one  ear,  and  out  at  the  other.  I  never 
believed  it  Alice  never  had  such  a 
thought  I  supposed  you  merely  met 
each  other,  as  we  meet  all  the  belles 
between  the  Washington  Parade  Ground 
and  the  Central  Park.  You  don't  dance 
the  Qerman,  nor  skate,  do  you  f  " 

"  Bother  I    Go  away  I " 

"  No,  I  am  not  to  go  away.  You  are 
expected  to  cheer  us  up.  You  should 
and  must  give  us  your  countenance.  As 
Holt's  friend,  you  must  do  so.  Come ; 
do  not  be  unreasonable.  You  have 
obliged  me  ninety-nine  times,  and  shall 
the  hundredth.  Beddes,  /  cannot  teU 
how  to  bring  things  round  right  Is 
that  Ap.  Morgan  ?  He  owes  me  money ; 
is  the  beggar  about  to  cut  me?  He 
donH  dare  to  do  so.  How  are  you,  Ap. 
Morgan?" 

Mr.  Ap.  Morgan,  on  his  way  to  the 
Union  bar  for  a  morning  combination, 
replied  with  a  familiar  nod,  and  Port- 
man's  mind  is  relieved;  but  he. thinks 
it  very  hard  that  he  cannot  obtain  pos- 
itive approbation  for  running  away  with 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  city.  Mr.  Cob- 
bett perceives  the  condition  his  friend 
is  in,  and  asks  mischievously  whether 
M%jor  Holt  and  himself  shall  soon  pay 
the  happy  pair  a  visit. 

"  If  Major.  Holt  comes,  you  will  not 
see  Alice ;  but  what  we  most  desire  is, 
that  you  should  come." 

"  Where  are  you  ? " 

"  For  the  present  at  the  Abyssinian 
Hotel,  which  fronts  Fountain  Park. 
Will  you  dine  with  us  at  seven  to-mor- 
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row?  We  have  our  own  table  in  a 
parlor  just  large  enongh  for  an  extra 
person — yourself.  All  the  company  we 
have  had — aod  we  have  been  there  six 
weeks — are  our  two  dogs  and  a  mock- 
ing-bird." 

Mr.  Cobbett  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  like  the  man  of  the  world 
that  he  was,  accepted  the  inyitation. 
Mr.  Portman  shook  hands  with  him  en- 
ergetically, declared  that  he  was  easy  in 
his  mind,  and  that  all  the  aristocracies 
of  Manhattan,  its  Vans  and  Clans,  Cod- 
fish, Shoddy,  weighed  no  more  upon  it 
than  feathers  would,  and  clattered  ofL 

"  Short-sighted,  selfish,  pig-headed, 
generous,  good-hearted  donkey  that  you 
are,  I  should  be  glad  to  lose  sight  of 
you  for — an  indefinite  period,"  Cobbett 
soliloquized. 

"What's  come  to  Tom  Portman?" 
inquired  Mr.  Ap.  Morgan,  sauntering  to- 
wards him.  ^'I  thought  he  seemed 
shaky." 

"  I  believe  he  lends  too  much  money," 
replied  Mr.  Cobbett  sternly. 

'^  Ah,  yes ;  he  is  liberal.  I  heard  he 
was  married ;  in  fact,  I  heard — " 

"  You  heard  nothing  to  his  discredit, 
I  am  sure,"  interrupted  Mr.  Cobbett. 
"He  is  married,  to  a  lovely  girl,  the 
sister  of  M^jor  Holt.  Portman  is  a  very 
good  fellow,  and  happiness  is  in  store 
for  both." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  I  think  so  too.  The  fam- 
ilies are  so  good  on  both  sides." 

The  next  afternoon,  Mr.  Cobbett, 
though  not  a  vain  man,  lingered  at  his 
toilette.  The  cravat  question,  and  the 
matter  of  brushing  his  hair,  appeared 
a  perplexity ;  or  was  something  else  in 
his  thoughts?  A  subject  which  con- 
tained ideas  of  the  expedient,  the  con- 
ventional, the  right  and  the  wrong; 
that  which  is  dangerous,  but  seductive  ; 
and  that  which  is  self-denying,  but  ele- 
vating ?  Pursuing  either  the  one  train 
of  thought  or  the  other,  he  started  for 
the  Abyssinian  Hotel,  and  chose  a  quiet 
avenue  to  walk  in—towards  a  woman 
for  whom  he  had  felt  a  strong  regard, 
and  still  felt  a  painM  curiosity  concern- 
ing his  meeting  with  her.  With  a  mel- 
ancholy smile  at  the  established  sophis- 
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try  of  life,  which  enabled  him  to  caU 
the  approaching  interview  with  Alice 
a  proper  experiment  to  decide  for  or 
against  any  fhture  relations  with  her,  or 
with  Tom  Portman,  he  began  to  feel  a 
tantalizing  reluctance  and  a  feverish  ea- 
gerness in  regard  to  reaching  the  Abys- 
sinian Hotel.  But  the  way  was  long, 
and  there  was  still  time  for  reflection. 
How  awkward  it  would  be  to  him  to 
meet  Major  Holt  1  When  they  were  to- 
gether in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
evening  camp-fire,  their  pipes,  and  the 
social  tin  cup,  or  wicker  flask,  were 
added  to  in  charms,  by  the  candid  con- 
versation of  the  Major  respecting  his 
sister  Alice.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
how  happy  he  should  be  to  own  Cob- 
bett as  his  brother  i  And  now  it  was 
all  over.  Alice  was  married  to  a  man 
Mijor  ^ol^  detested,  simply  because 
this  man  was  "  about  town  ; "  as  weU 
known  in  any  club,  hotel,  promenade, 
and  watering-place,  as  a  bottle  of  Con- 
gress water.  Mr.  Cobbett  sighed  like 
the  winter  wind  as  it  moaned  in  the 
crooked,  worn  ailanthus  trees  which  oc- 
casionally adorned  the  avenue.  It  was 
dismal ;  he  turned  into  the  main  thor- 
oughfare which  led  to  the  hotel,  still  a 
long  way  off.  Darkness  crept  up  the 
sky ;  the  gas-lights  sprung  up  like  over- 
grown glow-worms  in  the  streets,  shops, 
saloons,  and  theatres.  Passing  the  "  Un- 
ion," he  was  hailed  from  the  window 
by  an  acquaintance,  who  wished  to  con- 
fer with  him  on  the  subject  of  a  lot  of 
choice  Havanas,  just  smuggled  by  a 
mutual  Mend.  Cobbett  was  compelled 
to  smoke  one  and  pronoimce  upon  its 
flavor  before  he  could  get  away.  It  was 
so  late  when  he  came  into  the  street 
again,  that  he  hailed  an  omnibus,  but 
had  scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when  an 
irate  old  lady  afSrmed  that  her  pocket 
had  been  picked;  the  omnibus  was 
stopped,  the  offender  discovered,  put  in 
charge  of  a  policeman,  after  a  little  loud 
talking  from  the  old  lady, — and  allowed 
to  go  on.  A  block  or  so  was  passed, 
and  one  of  the  horses  fell. 

"  He's  used  to  it,"  said  a  passenger  at 
the  window,  "  and  will  be  right  up." 

With  an  increasing,  angry  impatience, 
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Hr.  Cobbett  looked  at  his  watch;  it 
was  past  seven.  Soup  and  sheiry  were 
oyer  with  the  Portmans,  he  knew ;  for 
Tom,  like  time  and  tide,  would  wait  for 
no  man,  if  dinner  was  served.  With  a 
morose  sense  of  amusement,  he  pictured 
Tom  in  the  act  of  wiping  his  iair  mus- 
tache with  his  napkbi,  and  Alice,  in  a 
fashion  he  had  seen,  rolling  bread 
crumbs  in  her  pretty  fingers,  with  ab- 
stract eyes,  and  fixed  lips.  He  could 
almost  hear  Tom  saying, 

"Cobbett  was  always  tricky  about 
engagements.    He  is  a  lazy  dog." 

Whether  the  omnibus-horse  had  gone 
down  once  too  many,  or  whether  it  was 
unused  to  the  pavement,  it  failed  to  get 
up  again,  and  Mr.  Cobbett  was  obliged 
to  resume  his  passage  on  foot.  The 
tree-tops  in  Fountain  Park  were  now 
within  bis  view ;  behind  them  stood  the 
Abyssinian  Hotel,  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
nothing  more  interposing,  he  would  be 
traversing  the  velvet  carpets  on  its  wide 
passages.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  round- 
tieaded  cloud  of  smoke  rising  above  the 
jtvaes.  It  increased  with  his  quickening 
jj^ace,  and  grew  fiery ;  tongues  of  flame 
^md  a  whirlwind  of  sparks  darted  up 
the  sky.  A  dull  clangor  of  a  distant 
aklarm-bell  startled  him.  He  ran,  and 
n69f  perceived  that  every  man  in  his 
n£%hborhood  was  running  in  the  same 
disaetion.  As  he  neared  the  Park,  he 
saw  ^tfae  bare  boughs  shining  as  if  it 
wero  illuminated,  and  in  the  illumina- 
tion ^a  crowd  swarmed,  which  was  ju- 
bilant.-and  sympathetic  at  the  spectacle 
before  ^t — of  the  burning  of  the  Abys- 
sinian'9oteL 

"  It  is  the  Hotel ! "  asked  Mr.  Cob- 
bett,  pressing  along  towards  the  upper 
gat?. 

"  Of  coufie, it  is ;  '^  somebody  replied; 
"  hotels  ofe'built  to  be  burnt  This  one 
is  going' pertk^keily  easy.  I  don't  think 
an  hour's  «gQne  by  since  the  alarm  was 
given." 

"  There's  a  wall  blowed  down  towards 
the  river,"  cried  another.  "  The  fire  is 
played  out  on  the  north  dde;  there's 
jplunder  there,  1  ffeekon." 

Mic  Cobbett  staruggled  across  the  street 
tto  tibe  ^t  .the  iast  speaker  had  indi- 


cated. A  part  of  tlie  wall  remained ;  it 
was  dark  and  sil^it ;  the  windows  and 
doors  were  gone,  and  their  gape  were 
stuffod  with  furniture,  tru|^  and  bed- 
ding, all  damaged  by  fire,  and  deluged 
with  water. 

^'If  their  rooms  were  on  this  side, 
they  are  safe  enough^  thank  Heaven  I " 
he  thought. 

"  Arter  any  body,  boss  ? "  inquired  a 
Yoice  from  the  g^und  near  him.  It 
came  from  a  fireman  who  sat  on  the 
curbstone,  puUing  off  his  stockings  witti 
deliberation. 

"  Why,  no— not  here ;  certainly  every 
body's  out  loDg  ago,"  Mr.  Cobbett  an- 
swered. 

<<  Better  not  take  a  bet  on  that  point. 
Tou  see,  the  ofiices  were  here, — the  par- 
lors were  not.  That  'ere  elevator  gave 
way  before  we  knew  it,  and  some  of  the 
stairs  broke.  I  tried  'em,  and  burnt  mj 
boots.  Hope  my  corns  are  cured.  I 
expect  to  go  in  again.  Will  you  take 
a  hoult  ?  What  are  you  growling  at  f 
If  you  like,  off  with  your  coat,  and  take 
a  chance  with  us  for  a  monnyment  in 
Greenwood." 

Mr.  Cobbett,  growing  sick  at  heart 
every  instant,  meekly  obeyed  him,  and 
threw  his  coat  on  the  ground.  He 
never  saw  it  again ;  it  was  appropriated 
by  the  fireman,  and  worn  afterwards  as 
a  trophy. 

"  Now,"  said  the  fireman,  "  file  in,  if 
you  dare." 

He  was  immediately  lost  to  Mr.  Cob- 
bett's  view,  but  he  heard  a  shriek  of 
"  Number  4,"  and  attempted  to  go  to- 
wards the  voice.  He  was  presently  in 
the  thick  of  fire  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hoteL  The  heat,  glare,  and  noiae 
were  terrible.  Streams  of  flame  bunt- 
ing from  the  windows  in  different  storim 
were  met  by  a  stream  of  water  witnessed 
by  the  crowd  with  jeers  and  applause. 

"  There  will  be  more  work  preflentlyy" 
said  a  man  at  Mr.  Cobbett's  elbow, 
(<  when  Brown's  grocery  fires  up  under 
them  long  windows.  Mi  liquor  will 
finish  the  business,  I  tell  ytm." 

"  For  Brown's,  then,"  cried  Mr,  Cob- 
bett, a  wHd  excitement  bringing  strength 
and  clearness  to  his  brauou 
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"  Why,  now,"  said  the  q)eaker,  "  tiiifl 
'ere  fire  is  charged  witii  gas,  equal  to 
Jersey  champagne.  Fm  getting  dnmk- 
ISke,  and  don't  fear  bearing  a  hand. 
Ho  I  the  ladders  are  up  there.  Brown's 
is  on  fire  inside,  sure.  If  any  sonl's  left 
oreriiead,  that  sonl's  past  praying  for. 
Nobody's  fool  enough  to  be  in  thfii«, 
though.  I  was  told  the  house  was  dear- 
ed  in  less  than  thirty  minutea.  By 
Gleorgel  therei's  a  little  dog  howling  on 
the  window-ledge  in  the  third  story. 
There !  he's  dropped." 

Mr.  Cobbett  endeavored  to  fight  his 
way  to  Brown's  firont,  as  thoroughly  des- 
perate and  reckless  as  the  red-ahirted 
braves  round  him.  An  intelligent,  mag- 
netic roar  from  the  crowd  gave  him 
enetgy,  and  he  thrust  himself  to  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  abd  then  looked  up.  He 
witnessed  a  spectacle  which  dty-people 
read  of  in  their  morning  paper  without 
surprise,  or,  at  best,  with  a  pitying 
horror,  and  forget.  Mr.  Oobbett's  mem- 
ory was  differently  impressed.  A  row 
of  firemen  upon  the  ladder  were  passing 
a  man  down  from  the  window  where  the 
dog  had  been  seen.  He  swung  from 
one  to  the  other  like  a  mere  bundle,  and 
was  laid  on  the  ground  at  Mr.^Cobbett's 
feet,  caught  up  again,  and  shouldered 
off  by  some  policemen.  It  was  Tom 
Portman ;  there  was  no  mistaking  that 
burly  figure,  or  the  head  with  its  light 
curly  hair.  He  was  dead  from  suffoca- 
tion. Mr.  Cobbett  had  lost  his  friend — 
and  his  dinner.  Never  at  any  social 
board  could  he  again  meet  his  jolly, 
foolish  schoolmate,  and  companion 
about  town. 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Cobbett  lost  his 
wits.  The  abyss  of  silent,  sudden 
death  opening  in  the  abyss  of  the  mad 
Ufe  howling  and  panting  round  him 
was  t^rible.  Both  were  mad  dreams. 
The  <vowd  roused  him  with  another 
yeU,  and  he  moved  forward.  A  torrent 
of  fire  poured  from  Brown's  windows  on 
tile  ground-floor,  and  the  firemen  had 
tedlen  back  fr^m  the  ladder ;  the  engines 
were  playing  fhriously  upon  the  fiames ; 
the  windows  of  the  second  story  were  all 
dashed  out,  but  no  fire  appeared  t^ere. 
But  above— Heavens  1  what  was  that 


whidi  the  crowd  were  roaring  at  f  As 
^iB  water  bent  the  flames  like  a  whip 
below,  upon  the  wall  of  Hm  room  from 
which  Tom  Portman  had  been  hustled, 
was  the  distorted  shadow  of  a  motion- 
less woman  I 

Who  was  it? 

"  Alice  1 "  he  shrieked,  without  know- 
ing it,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ladder, 
watcMng  for  a  chance  to  spring  up  it 
when  a  flame  should  die  away. 

"  She  is  jammed  in,"  was  bellowed. 
"  Knock  away  that  lower  wall"  "  That 
man  deserted  her."  "  Play  before  that 
ladder."  "  What  are  our  b-hoys  good 
for,  if  they  cant  rescue  the  petticoats  ? " 

Rewards  were  offered,  bets  made. 
Mr.  Cobbett  stood  as  motionless  as  the 
shadow,  watching  the  ladder  with  un- 
winking eyes. 

" Now,  then  I "  was  the  cry ;  "a 
chance  is  coming.  Ck>inandwin.  That 
man  is  bound  to  do  it.    Three  dieers  1 " 

Mr.  Cobbett  was  on  the  ladder.  One 
or  two  persons  rushed  after  him;  but 
when  he  reached  the  window-ledge  of 
the  room  where  the  shadow  had  been 
seen,  he  was  alone,  and  leading  a  forlorn 
hope.  The  fire  below  closed  in  again, 
and  there  was  no  retreat.  He  leaped 
into  the  room;  there  was  no  smoke 
there,  but  the  heat  was  dreadfhl.  Snap- 
ping noises,  and  dull  ones,  Uke  thump- 
ing beams,  occurred  constantly.  For 
all  the  terror  of  the  scene,  he  could  not 
help  observing  that  a  lighted  candle 
stood  on  the  mantel-«helf,  beside  a 
French  clock,  which  .struck  ten,  as  his 
foot  touched  the  floor. 

Alice  Portman  stood  against  the  edge 
of  an  open  door,  that  yawned  before  a 
black  void,  holding  it  with  both  arms ; 
her  head  was  enveloped  in  the  skirt  of 
her  dress,  and  she  neither  saw  nor  heard 
Mr.  Cobbett 

"  Alice  I  Alice  1  why  are  you  here  f 
What  are  we  to  do  f  We  must  get  out 
of  this.    Trust  to  me." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  uncov- 
ered her  head,  and  stared  wildly  at  him, 
and  then  held  out  her  right  arm,  from 
which  her  sleeve  had  been  torn.  He 
saw  that  it  was  blistered. 

'^I  couldn't,  aud  wouldn't  go  with 
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Tom,'^  she  said ;  "  and  I  can^t  and  won't 
move  now.  Not  Vuit  way."  She  shud- 
dered, and  sobbed. 

"  We  will  go  by  the  door,  then." 

"  I  tried  it ;  the  stairs  are  gone." 

He  attempted  to  take  her  np,  but  she 
resisted  him.  He  thought  she  must  be 
delirious. 

"Come,  my  child;  come,  Alice;  I 
mU  find  a  place  of  safety  for  you." 

"Tom  tried  to  carry  me,  but  he 
couldn't.  He  was  strangely  dizzy,  when 
we  got  in  here.  Oh,  the  heat  and  our 
struggle  I  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  am  in 
pain." 

Seizing  her  in  his  arms,  he  rushed 
into  the  passage,  stumbled  oyer  broken 
boards,  instinctiyely  seeking  for  that 
part  of  the  hotel,  which,  though  demol- 
ished and  abandoned,  was  safe,  and  fell 
with  her.  An  interval,  never  accounted 
for,  occurred  before  they  reached  the 
ruins  Mr.  Gobbett  had  blindly  aimed 
for.  Gaining  breath,  he  attempted  to 
call  out  for  help,  expecting  to  be  heard 
by  some  passer-by  outside  the  walls,  but 
was  too  exhausted  to  raise  his  voice. 
He  was  conscious  of  feeling  bruised, 
and,  supposing  Alice  was  in  the  same 
condition,  fell  into  an  unreasonable 
anger  at  being  so  neglected  by  the  for- 
getful crowd  which  saw  him  mount  the 
ladder  successftilly. 

"  Here  we  are,"  he  muttered,  "  and, 
why  don't  the  rascals  come  after  us  ? " 

Alice  had  not  spoken  since  she  had 
started,  against  her  will,  on  the  perilous 
journey  with  him. 

"  Upon  what  are  we  standing  ? "  she 
now  asked,  making  an  effort  to  move, 
which  resulted  in  a  second  fall. 

"  Don't  do  so  again,  please,"  he  said ; 
"  the  beam  or  rafter  we  stand  on  will 
not  allow  us  the  pleasantry  of  an  ex- 
tended promenade." 

"  m  not  repeat  the  experiment,"  she 
answered;  "I  thought  a  little  walk 
might  be  an  advantage  to  me." 

"  Are  you  in  much  pain,  Mrs.  Port- 
man  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,  Mr.  Cobbett" 

fie  knew  thai^  she  was  not  telling  the 
truth,  and  silently  thanked  her  for  the 
motive  which  prompted  the  lie. 


"  But  you  are  freezing,  for  you  shud- 
der, and  my  coat  is  gone ! " 

She  passed  her  hand  over  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  perceived  that  they  were 
torn. 

"  You  are  cold  also,  Mr.  Cobbett  I 
wish  you  would  allow  me  to  play  St 
Martin,  and  divide  the  skirt  of  my  dress 
for  you.  It  is  thick,  and  will  protect 
your  shoulders." 

*^  By  no  means ;  the  air  smells  woo- 
ingly — all  but  the  smoke.  We  shall  be 
wanting  a  crust  soon,  if ^  help  does  not 
come.  How  much  longer  can  you  bear 
this  state  of  things  ?  I  wonder  at  your 
endurance." 

A  sudden  surprise  and  shame  dyed 
her  face  with  a  blush  he  could  not  see, 
and  kept  her  silent.  While  standing 
there,  beside  him,  she  had  almost  for- 
gotten whether  she  had  been  hours  or 
minutes  with  him :  she  must  indeed  be 
horribly  confused  and  fatigued  I 

"I— I  don't  know,  Mr.  Cobbett;  I 
know  what  a  dreadful  trouble  I  must  be 
to  you." 

"  I  am  growing  desperate.  I  fear  no- 
body will  come  before  morning.  If  we 
could  only  go  down  the  wall  like  flies ; 
I  think  I  will  attempt  to  do  so.  Yon 
are  not  afraid  to  be  left  ? " 

"  I  am ;  it  is  so  dark.  You  may  fall 
again  and  be  crushed ;  what  could  I  do 
then  ?    It  must  be  daylight  soon." 

"I  do  not  believe  it  is  yet  eleven 
o'clock." 

"Tom,  then,  will  soon  be  here,  Mr. 
Cobbett;  surely  he  will.  He  could  have 
met  with  no  mishap.  I  saw  him  safe 
through  the  window.  He  complained 
of  being  stifled  at  first,  when  he  inhaled 
the  smoke ;  but  the  air  must,  have  re- 
stored him.  I  wonder,  wonder,  he  does 
not  come  with  lanterns  and  an  army ; 
it  is  not  like  him  to  delay  so." 

Mr.  Cobbett  made  no  reply;  her 
quick  ear,  however,  caught  a  sigh. 
Terror  struck  her  soul. 

"You  saw  Tom,  I  thought.  He  is 
not  hurt  ?  Something  7uu  happened  to 
him,  and  you  did  not  tell  me." 

"How  could  I?" 

She  gave  a  loud,  shrill  shriek,  and 
gasped,  in  a  voice  that  made  him  groan. 
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"  He  is  dead  1  How  could  you  leave 
him  t  What  have  they  done  with  him  ? " 

She  lay  at  hia  feet  now,  a  senseless 
heap ;  and  he  was  in  despair,  conyinced 
that  Alice,  without  aid,  must  die  in  her 
swoon.  He  wished  he  could  fiiint  away 
and  die  also ;  all  manner  of  vexation 
would  then  be  ended  for  both.  He  im- 
mediately, in  that  case,  began  to  think 
of  the  newspaper  reporters,  with  their 
cavenous  short-hand.  '^Man  and  wo- 
man found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Abyssin- 
ian HoteL" 

This  unhappy  but  natural  train  of 
thought  was  interrupted.  The  high, 
feminine  scream  from  Alice  was  heard 
by  a  gentleman  in  a  neighboring  house 
— one  near  enough  to  the  hotel  to  have 
experienced  damage  in  the  way  of 
broken  glass.  It  startled  him  into  vio- 
lent activity,  and,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  Mr.  Cobbett  and  Alice  were  con- 
veyed to  his  parlors.  A  doctor  was 
called,  who  knew  Mr.  Cobbett ;  which 
was  fortunate,  for  he  was  not  immedi- 
ately able  to  introduce  himself  to  his 
host.  Alice  was  carried  to  bed,  and 
remained  in  a  stupor  of  exhaustion 
and  grie£  In  the  morning  the  Doctor 
pronounced  her  in  a  fever,  which  would 
keep  her  in  bed  for  several  days.  Mr. 
Cobbett,  himself  again,  explained  the 
situation  to  Mr.  Yaux,  his  host,  who 
went  with  him  upon  the  errands,  singu- 
larly devolved  upon  him,  of  finding 
M^|or  Holt  and  the  family  of  Tom 
Fortman. 

He  hoped  to  learn  at  both  of  their 
houses  that  his  evU  tidings  had  been 
anticipated.  At  Major  Holt's  door  he 
was  told  that  the  M(^or  was  out  of 
town,  but  expected  back  any  day. 

^Extraordinary  combination,''  mut- 
tered Mr.  Cobbett,  staring  so  intently 
into  Tim's,  the  Major's  own  man's  face, 
that  he  asked  what  the  nmtter  was. 
Mr.  Cobbett  told  him. 

"  We  haven't  seen  the  paper,  sir,  this 
morning,"  replied  Tim.  "  I  had  better 
apeak  to  Mrs.  Jones,  the  housekeeper,  at 
once,  sir  t " 

'* Certainly;  Mrs.  Jones  must  go  to 
Mr.  Vaux's  house  at  once." 

Mr.  Yaux  gave  Tim  his  address. 


"The  first  wedge  of  reconciliation," 
thought  Mr.  Cobbett,  "will  be  Mrs. 
Jones.    Poor  Alice  I  poor  girl  1 " 

"  Now  I  think  of  it,  sir,"  said  the  im- 
perturbable Tim,  "  old  Mr.  Portman  and 
his  faihily  have  gone  to  Washington. 
Major  Holt's  cook's  sister  lives  in  that 
family,  and  made  that  observation  last 
evening  here.  We  naturally  take  an  in- 
terest in  Miss  Alice,  sir,  though — ^" 

Tim  stopped,  looked  at  Mr.  Yaux,  and 
discreetly  coughed. 

"The  business  nearest  them,  then," 
Mr.  Cobbett  said,  as  they  left  Major 
Holt's  door,  "  was  a  telegraph  to  Wash- 
ington; that  being  done,  they  must 
proceed  in  search  of  the  remains  of  Tom 
Portman.  There  appeared  no  relation 
or  friend  to  do  this  except  himsdf,  and 
a  very  unpleasant  duty  it  was ;  did  not 
Mr.  Yaux  think  so  ?  " 

"  Better  live  in  the  country,"  replied 
Mr.  Yaux.  "There  the  casualties  of 
human  life  are  respected.  A  whole 
country-side  turns  out  if  a  child  hap- 
pens to  be  lost ;  and  the  sympathy  and 
agitation  of  a  whole  population  for  one 
suffering  from  an  accident  is  something 
delightful  to  behold.  Look  at  the  hive 
of  human  beings  here.  The  isolation 
of  a  disaster  is  terrible.  The  victim 
goes  to  eternity  scarcely^  noticed ;  the 
hum  in  the  hive  does  not  cease  for  a 
moment." 

It  was  a  conunent  on  his  remarks, 
that  they  were  several  hours  in  search 
of  information  concerning  Tom  Port- 
man.  At  last  his  body  was  known  to 
be  at  "  The  Shades,"  a  drinking-house 
not  far  from  the  Abyssinian,  where  it 
was  waiting  for  recognition. 

Meantime  Major  Holt^s  housekeeper 
hurried  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Yaux,  with 
the  hope  and  purpose  of  taking  Alice 
home  with  her.  At  the  sight  of  her 
kind  face,  Alice  for  the  first  time  burst 
into  a  torrent  of  tears,  but  steadDy  re- 
fused to  return  to  her  brother's  house, 
at  the  solicitation  of  any  person  besides 
himself.  "After  the  funeral  of  dear, 
good  Tom,"  she  said,  "  she  intended  to 
look  about  for  a  way  to  earn  her  own 
living;  she  was  sure  she  could  do  it. 
Having  done  with  society,  her  career  so 
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croelly  and  suddenly  cot  of^  it  wottld 
not  be  difScolt  Did  sot  Mn.  Jones 
recollect  that  her  grandma  was  a  millinfr 
in  early  youth  ?  Mrs.  Jones  most  have 
heard  it  referred  to  often  enoogh  1^ 
Major  Rolty  when  he  had  reprored  her 
for  pride  and  folly  I " 
*  ^'My  dear,''  replied  Mrs.  Jones, 
^what  will  the  Portmans  say  to  that 
idea?  /  never  heard  the  like  of  it 
When  your  grandma  was  a  milliner, 
yoor  grandpa  was  a  tobacconisl ;  times 
were  different  then.'' 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Alice,  witii 
a  faint  smile. 

*  Then,  landi  wero  Ikirly  porti<med  { 

Then,  spoils  were  fkirly  sold ; 
The  Toikers  were  like  brothers 
In  ttie  hn.T9  days  of  old ! ' 

Dear  me  I  how  can  I  quote  poetry  now  1 
My  bndn  must  be  turned." 

She  hid  her  £Eice,  ftiU  of  self-reproach, 
And  was  silent  Mrs.  Jones,  wondering 
that  Alice  could  still  feel  so  like  a  child, 
pondered  oyer  various  ways  to  get  her 
home,  and  presently  began  again : 

"How  long  do  you  expect  to  stay 
among  these  strangers,  my  dear  ?  Have 
you  thought  of  the  trouble  you  occa- 
sion? Mrs.  Yaux  appears  very  busy; 
she  has  a  large  family.  This  is  the  best 
q>are  room,  I  am  sure.  How  kind  of  her 
to  put  you  here ! " 

Alice  blushed  painftilly,  and  cried, 
"  Where  is  Mr.  Cobbett  ?  I  want  to  see 
him  immediately." 

"  It  will  not  be  proper  for  Mr.  Cob- 
bett to  be  running  to  your  bedside.  At 
present,  he  has  some  particular  business 
to  attend  to.  Can  I  not  wait  upon  you  ?  " 

"  Must  I  think  of  the  proprieties  with 
a  man  who  has  saved  my  life  ?  I  really 
detest  your  ideas,  Mrs.  Jones." 

Alice  drew  the  counterpane  over  her 
face,  and  wept  so  bitteriy  that  Mrs. 
Jones  went  almost  distracted,  and  had 
Mr.  Cobbett  been  in  the  house,  would 
have  fetched  him  to  her.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done.  Till  Mi^r  Holt 
should  arrive,  Mrs;  Jones  saw  that  she 
must  remain  by  Alice  in  patience  and 
quiet  To  her  joy,  he  came  the  next 
day. 

"  Do  you  expect  bygones  to  be  by- 
gones  ? "   Alice  whispered,  as  he  heot 


over  her,  and  kissed  her  cheek;  ^be- 
cause they  will  not  be." 

"  I  expect  you  to  go  home  wititi  me, 
this  very  hour.  The  carnage  is  at  the 
door.  Mrs.  Jones  will  wrap  you  in 
shawls,  and  hold  a  pillow  for  yoir 
head." 

This  mandate  roused  ber  wiUblness. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  pocnr  Mrs. 
Jones  ananged  her  hair  and  dress ;  fbr 
Alice  made  herself  almost  as  inert  as  a 
doU,  except  that  she  cried,  and  swallow- 
ed her  sobs.  While  the  Mi^  was  at 
the  door,  and  Mrs.  Jones  turned  bcr 
ba<^  upon  her,  she  kissed  and  thanked 
Mrs.  Yaux  so  piteously,  that  that  lady 
felt  as  if  the  poor  giii  was  about  to  be 
carried  to  prison.  All  the  way  to  tbe 
Major's  she  kept  her  eyes  and  mouth 
shut ;  but  when  he  carried  her  up  the 
steps  in  his  arms,  she  felt  her  heurt 
throb ;— it  was  A<W  Alas  I  by  the  sign 
which  she  saw  at  the  door — a  band  of 
black  crape-Hdie  knew  that  the  hoeae 
would  never  be  as  it  was ;  and  it  was 
such  a  little  while  since  she  left  it^-^nly 
four  months  I 

She  put  out  a  trembling  hand  to  Mm. 
Jones,  and  clung  to  her.  There  was 
something  strange  in  the  atmoq[^ere  of 
the  house.  A  fonnal  melancholy  air 
pervaded  it  Tim,  in  a  bla<^  coat, 
stood  in  the  hall,  with  a  grave  fece, 
holding  a  handkerdiief  like  a  napkin, 
and  flouilshing  it,  as  if  he  was  keeping 
time  to  a  dead-march,  llie  Majors  own 
room  on  the  ground-floor,  to  which  he 
had  carried  her,  usuaDy  much  littered 
with  papers  and  pipes,  was  in  perfect 
order.  With  a  dread  Which  die  under- 
stood as  she  fett  it,  Alice  tuned  to  her 
brother,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  My  dear  Alice,"  he  said,  "  compose 
yourselC  None  of  the  Portmans  are  at 
home.  Your  husband  will  be  buried 
from  my  house.  You  know  that  he  is 
here."  With  her  old  childlike  manner, 
and  a  certain  touching  dignity,  she  held 
out  her  arms  to  him. 

"  Your  poor  arm  I "  he  said,  sitdng 
down  beside  her.  "  We  must  have  that 
cured  at  once." 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,  brother.  Fofgifie 
me,  but  am  I  not  bitterly  punished  f  ** 
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'^  Yoa  are,  indeed,  my  love;  but  the 
punishment  of  death  comes,  whether  we 
are  wrong  or  right.  Let  this  comfort 
joa;  and  remember,  that  no  second 
episode  of  this  sort  eon  occur.  Now, 
70a  must  go  to  bed.'' 

''I  nerer,  never  shall  forget  Tom,'' 
died  Alice,  remorseftilly.  ^And  now, 
2roa  cannot  know  how  fond  he  was  of 
me~how  kind  1 " 

*^  Pshaw,"  said  the  Major,  in  sfute  of 
his  good  intentions,  and  he  was  trying 
to  ftilfil  a  Christian  duty ;  but  he  could 
not  bear  any  allusion  to  Tom's  conneo- 
tioa  with  Alice.  He  would  not  belieye 
that  it  was  possible  for  Alice  to  hare 
Biarried  that  Myokms,  purposeless  man 
Ibr  any  reason  beyond  her  blind  anger 
against  himselt  Otherwise  his  fidth  in 
her  good  sense  must  be  destroyed.  8he 
taw  something  of  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind. 

*^  You  cannot  thoroughly  forgive  me, 
my  dear  brother.  Perhi^  I  should  not 
]«ok  for  forgiveness." 

"  Say  no  more,  or  I  shall  certainly  be 
compelled  to  confess  ih&t  I  am  in  the 
wrong." 

When  the  Mijor  found  time  to  reflect, 
he  concluded  that,  if  reconciliation 
with  Alice  had  not  come  through  an 
accident,  it  must  sooner  or  later  have 
eome  from  a  set  purpose,  for  he  loved 
her  better  than  any  thing  in  life ;  and, 
now  that  she  'was  under  his^oof  again, 
was  conscious  how  forlorn  and  lonesome 
he  had  been  without  her. 

**  Dear  old  Jones,"  said  Alice,  while 
she  was  being  ministered  to  in  her  own 
chamber.  "I  own  that  I  am  grateAil 
to  get  back  to  this  bachelor's  den.  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  been  out  in  a  dreadfdl 
Bt(Mrm,  and  cast  ashore." 
'  '^  As  to  being  dingy,  your  room  Is  all 
light  and  pleasant.  The  curtains  were 
done  up  last  week;  they  came  home 
only  day  before  yesterday.  I  was 
putting  them  up  when -^  when  Mr. 
Cobbett  brought  the  sad  news." 

Alice  sighed  at  the  preeminence  of 
material  ideas  in  Mrs.  Jones'  mind,  and, 
to  speak  the  truth,  in  her  own.  Was  it 
true  that  the  heart  must  be  utterly 
broken  before   one's   sphit  could   be 


governed  by  sorrow,   and  abstracted 
from  all  sense  of  '^  creature-comfort  t " 

^This  is  the  strangest  world,"  she 
said  aloud.  ^^  I  cannot  understand  it.  I 
aimost  wish  I  was  a  fool  outright  ^  then 
I  should  no  longer  be  peiplexed." 

^  That's  wicked,  my  dear.  Ton  must 
improve  these  lessons;  take  them  into 
your  heart." 

**I  said,  Jones,"  cried  Alice  loudly, 
**  that  I  wished  to  have  no  heart,  and 
you  wish  so,  too;  there  is  no  use  in 
having  one." 

"There,  my  dear.  You  must  have 
your  drops ;  the  doctor  said  so." 

^'  There  comes  the  material  again,  to 
conquer  the  mind;  but  I  am  docile. 
Then,  leave  me.  I  would  be  alone  for 
a  while.    I«have  much  to  reflect  upon." 

That  night  a  violent  snow-storm  ciune 
on;  it  closed  the  various  avenues  of 
travel  from  and  to  the  city.  The  Poit- 
mans  were  detained  in  Washington  by 
the  storm.  Tom  Portean  was  buried 
in  it;  Mi^or  Holt,  Mr.  Cobbett,  and 
several  mutual  friends  followed  him  to 
the  grave.  They  stood  ankle-deep  in 
the  snow,  which  rioted  round  it,  and 
f(^  into  its  narrow  ohasm^  All  the 
emblems  which  testify  to  man's  respect 
and  dread  for  the  inevitable  end  were 
covered  with  its  white  shield.  The 
loud  wind  thundered  in  the  thick  gray 
air,  and  fell  upon  the  mounds  in  fury, 
ploughing  and  scattmng  the  drifts 
piled  over  them. 

The  last  duty  over,  the  men  shook 
the  snow  from  their  hats  and  coats,  and 
jumped  into  the  carrii^es.  Matches 
were  passed  and  cigars  lighted,  b^ore  a 
word  was  spoken. 

"  Rather  rough,"  said  One. 

"Poor  Tom,"  said  another;  "he 
was  a  jolly  fellow,  and  should  have 
been  buried  in  a  better  day." 

"  A  better-hearted  chap  never  breath- 
ed. He  was  always  ready  to  give,  and 
to  lend." 

"  That's  so ;  he  was  his  worst  enemy.** 

"  Well,  he's  gone,  he  will 

"Fmr  no  more  the  iMst  o'  fhe  son, 
Kor  the  fiirioni  winter*!  ngee." 

And  SO  Tom  Portman  was  left  to 
eternal  silence. 
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The  snows  of  winter  yanishedf  and 
spring,  with  ^^dewy  fingers,"  brought 
grass  and  flowers  to  her  unfoigotten 
graves,  and  the  memory  of  Tom  Port- 
man  b^^  to  fade.  His  was  a  nature 
to  leave  no  mark.  Alice  strove  to  cher- 
ish vivid  remembrances  of  him;  but 
her  mind  would  lose  its  grasp  upon  the 
past,  so  far  as  he  was  conoemed,  in 
spite  of  her  effort;  he  faded  in  her 
memory  like  a  photograph  which  is  ex- 
posed to  the  light ;  one  outline  ran  into 
another,  and  the  whole  relation  grew 
vague  and  misty. 

It  was  humiliating  to  her  sense  of 
fidelity  that  her  affection  should  die  so 
easy  and  so  naturally.  The  traditions 
of  widowhood  were  contradicted  in 
hersel£  Her  aspirations  should  be  to- 
wards a  conventual  life,  in  which  she 
might  sacrifice  all  personality  for  the 
sake  of  others ;  or,  if  she  could  not  be  ■ 
situated  so  as  to  perform  good  works, 
she  should  at  least  give  herself  up  to 
meditation  upon  unearthly  things. 
However,  if  she  could  not  shape  her 
inward  mind,  she  would  her  outward 
acts ;  and  she  determined  to  wear  bom- 
bazine always,  and  live  a  twilight  exist- 
enoe.  In  due  time  Migor  Holt  obtained 
some  inkling  of  her  condition,  and  he 
watched  her  closely.  He  saw  her  bloom 
return;  one  by  one  her  pretty,  wilftil, 
girlish  ways  came  back ;  her  naturally 
high  spirits  appeared  now  and  then,  for 
which  she  imposed  penance  upon  her- 
self. But)  with  all  this,  he  was  aware 
of  an  improvement  in  her  character  in 
a  hundred  ways.  She  behaved  with 
a  consideration  for  himself,  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  the  servants— for  she  scarcely  saw 
any  body  else— that  often  touched  and 
surprised  him.  Perhaps  the  short  and 
fatal  experiment  of  her  marriage  had 
produced  with  her  the  result,  which 
with  others  only  came  with  the  train- 
ing and  experiences  of  years.  He  hoped 
so,  and  finally  was  so  sure  of  it,  that  he 
•confided  his  opinions  to  Mr.  Cobbett, 
whom  be  sometimes  met  outside  Ms 
own  walls. 

"  I  confidently  expect,"  he  remarked, 
•**that  Alice  will  return  to  society,  a 
magnificent,  noble  woman." 


«I  trust,"  repUed  Mr.  Cobbett,  "that 
you  will  not  find  it  too  great  an  e^teo* 
tation,"  and  he  changed  the  subject 

But  the  remark  of  Major  Holt  set  Mx; 
Ck>bbett  thinking.  No  communication 
had  passed  between  himself  and  Alice 
since  the  night  of  the  fire,  excepting  on 
two  occasions.  Upon  her  recovery,  she 
wrote  him  a  note  of  thanks ;  which  he^ 
considering  it  veiy  formal,  replied  in 
the  same  tone,  but  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  internal  irritation.  A  strictly 
conventional  man  himself,  to  aU  appear- 
ance, he  despised  convention,  and  railed 
against  it,  when  put  in  practice  against 
his  feelings.  The  secodid  occasion,  was 
his  meeting  with  Alice  at  M%jor  Holt*8 
house.  8he  happened  to  be  in  the 
Major's  room,  when  he  was  ushered 
thcare ;  a  few  cold  words  were  exchanged, 
and  Alice  withdrew.  Mr.  Cobbett  had 
fdt  constrained  to  keep  away  ever  since. 
The  time  must  come,  of  course,  when 
Alice  would  reappear  in  sodety,  and, 
as  they  were  in  the  same  set,  frequent 
meetings  must  occur.  How  should  he 
treat  her  9  How  would  she  treat  him  f 
He  could  answer  the  last  question  only. 
With  disdain  she  would  treat  him ;  she 
supposed  herself  under  obligation  to 
him  for  saving  her  life,  and  the  oblige 
tion  was  an  irksome  one.  He  had  half 
a  mind  to  go  to  Europe,  and  so  qiare 
her  the  sight  of  his  creditorship.  Ko^ 
he  would  wait  till  he  could  see  for  him- 
self the  wonderful  change  the  Major 
had  hinted  at. 

Alice  remained  in  spite  of  the  M^or'^ 
wishes,  determined  to  live  a  secluded 
life.  At  midsummer  she  asked  him  to 
allow  her  to  go  with  Mrs.  Jones  to  some 
retired  village,  and  spend  a  few  weeka. 
He  consented ;  and,  once  away,  she  post- 
poned her  return  from  week  to  week. 
The  leaves  began  to  fall  before  she  waa 
induced  to  go  back.  From  that  time, 
whether  she  missed  the  freedom  of  the 
country,  her  walks  and  drives,  and  out- 
of-doors  life,  or  whether  she  longed  to 
go  elsewhere,  she  grew  restless,  and 
listless.  Brill  she  refused  to  Sfct  upon 
the  Major's  suggesrion,  that  she  should 
open  her  doors,  and  once  more  receive 
the  visits  of  her  friends. 
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•*Who  are  dying  to  see  me,  of 
oourie.*» 

**  It  i0  yery  good  of  them  to  remem- 
ber you  at  alL  How  many  cards  hare 
been  left  here  this  week  ?  ** 

**8eyeraL" 

"A  dozen,  at  least  They  are  hints 
to  yon,  that  yon  should  now  give  and 
receive  invitations.  The  law  of  society 
is '  give  and  take  '—dinners  and  parties.^' 

"My  dear  brother,  you  detest  sod- 
ety.'* 

"Certainly  I  do— we  all  do;  but 
what  difference  does  that  make  to  our 
obligations  ? " 

"  Dear  Miss  Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Jones  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  "are  you  not 
going  to  Mrs.  Seminole^s  party  to-mor- 
row night  ?  " 

**  Why  should  I  take  up  again  that 
■t^hty  warrior  in  society  ?  " 

"  M^or  Holt  wishes  you  to  go.  You 
try  to  please  so  much,  why  not  add  this 
aacriftee  f  When  do  you  mean  to  wear 
that  beautifhl  ash-colored  silk  ?  It  is 
made  like  an  evening  dress.'* 

"At  home." 
•   ^  TuUe  trimming  and  tobacco-smoke 
do  not  go  well  together." 

AUce  lauded,  and  called  Mrs.  Jones 
an  absurd  old  woman;  but  the  color 
had  deepened  in  her  handsome  face. 

"Ah,"  continued  Mrs.  Jones,  "I 
should  like  to  see  our  parlors  opened 
once  more.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
moths  are  devouring  the  carpets  and 
the  curtains,  and  that  if  ever  we  begin 
to  use  them  again,  they  will  drop  to 
pieces." 

"Would  you  like  to  see  me  try  on 
that  dress  ? "  asked  Alice,  with  the  look 
of  a  criminal,  which  Mrs.  Jones  pre- 
tended not  to  see. 

"To-morrow  evening  I  should  be 
pleased  to  see  it  on." 

"  Oh,  no ;  now,  I  mean." 

"  Well,  if  it  suits  you  best,  certainly." 

Alice  put  it  on,  and  Mrs.  Jones 
begged  her  to  show  herself  to  the 
Major.  She  ran  down-stairs,  and  stood 
beside  him. 

"By  George  1"  he  said,  "you  look 
stunning.  By  the  way,  I  was  g^ing  to 
try  to  hire  you  to  go  with  me  to  Mrs. 


8eminole'&  I  bought  these  for  you; 
will  you  go  and  wear  them  ?  Pearh-^ 
can  you  resist  them  ? " 

"Lovely!  At  any  rate,  I  wiU  not 
resist  them.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
had  already  become  weak  enough  to 
oflBer  to  go." 

"  That  is  well" 

When  Alice,  perfectly  dressed,  her 
arm  within  her  brother's^  entered  Mrs. 
Seminole's  briUiant,  buzzing  rooms,  he 
felt  her  shrink  as  if  she  would  retreat. 
He  pressed  her  wrist  tightly,  and  whis- 
pered, 

"Courage;  aint  you  the  biggest 
Beauty  here?  What  other  weapon 
would  you  have  ? " 

Mr.  Cobbett,  who  stood  beside  Mrs. 
Seminole,  would  have  agreed  with  the 
Major's  remark  if  he  had  heard  ft 
Alice  was  certainly  very  handsome. 

"  How  confoundedly  self-possessed 
she  looks,"  he  thought  "/feel  as  if 
the  blood  had  flown  to  my  face  at  the 
sight  of  her." 

He  was  mistaken.  She  was  startled 
at  his  sudden  vision. 

"So  flattered,  Mrs.  Portman,"  said 
Mrs.  Seminole,  "to  have  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  you  here." 

"So  very  happy  to  meet  you  once 
more,  Mrs.  Seminole.  You  know  that  I 
have  been  out  of  town  for  a  long  time 
— ^in  the  country." 

Here  Alice  looked  at  Mr.  Cobbett, 
and  bowed,  very  pale,  but  still  wearing 
the  same  wonderftilly  possessed  airJ 
Major  Holt  observed  the  bow,  and  com- 
mented to  himself  on  the  striking  char- 
acteristic which  all  women  owned— that 
of  the  humbug. 

"Why,  there's  Cobbett  I"  he  said 
cunningly;  "let  us  make  a  move  to- 
wards him.  ril  bring  you  a  seat  pres- 
ently." 

Still  more  cunningly,  as  he  believed, 
he  left  Alice  near  Mr.  Cobbett,  with  the 
intention  of  not  returning  at  once,  and 
strolled  away. 

"Allow  me  to  bring  you  a  chair," 
said  Mr.  Cobbett 

"  If  you  please,  or,  rather,  as  we  are 
near  Mrs.  Seminole,  who  must  stand,  I 
will  go  to  one." 
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"  The  sofa  by  tbe  window— will  yott 
take  it?" 

Though  she  saw  it  was  deserted,  for 
the  moment,  she  went  to  it,  and  Mr. 
Cobbett  seated  himself  upon  it  also^ 
They  were  silent  So  near  each  other 
once  more,  that  their  thoughts  rushed 
back  to  the  fearful  time  when  they  were 
alone  in  danger,  darkness,  and  sitfer- 
ing!  Now  a  new  and  overwhebnij^ 
emotion  passed  from  one  to  the  other, 
strongly  enough  to  make  them  oblitiom 
to  the  lights,  the  music,  and  the  tide  of 
conyersation  a  little  way  from  them. 
And  still  they  had  not  spoken.  There 
was  no  chance  to  speak  the  next  mo- 
ment, for  Mrs.  Seminole  approached 
with  a  gentleman — ^whom  Mr.  Cobbett 
pronounced,  between  his  teeth,  the  most 
consummate  puppy  undar  heayen-— and 
introduced  him  to  her.  Mr.  Cobbett 
was  obliged  to  yacate  his  post,  and 
Alice  was  surrounded  as  she  deseryed 
to  be.  Mrs.  Seminole  declared  she  was 
the  success  of  the  eyening.  As  Alice 
grew  rosy  and  afbble,  naturally  basking 
in  the  warmth  of  the  admiration  which 
surrounded  her,  Mr.  Cobbett  grew  pale 
and  stem,  and  thought  her  heartless. 
Neither  lost  sight  of  the  other  for  an 
instant  He  was  growing  obstinate 
eyery  moment,  she  thought;  a  hard 
man  he  always  was.  A  slight  frown 
appeared  between  her  eyebrows  which 
frightened  a  youth  who  had  approached 
her  with  the  intention  of  leading  her 
tp  the  German.  Somehow — owing  to 
liie  maces  of  the  German,  probably — 
Alice  was  once  more  left  alone,  and  Mr. 
Cobbett  stood  before  her  again. 

"May  I  take  you  into  supper?"  he 
asked  in  a  peremptory  yoioe. 

"  Supper  has  not  be^  announced." 

"But  it  will  be." 

She  sat  down  at  a  table  with  a  care- 
less air,  and  drew  an  album  towiffds 
her,  and  began  to  txsm  oyer  the  leayes. 


He  stood  in  tbe  same  rigid  attitude  till 
she  made  a  slight  motion,  which  ha 
cooatnied  as  aa  oyerture.  He  took  a 
chair  beside  her;  the  album  was  pushad 
gently  near  him,  and,  like  children,  they 
looked  at  eyery  picture  in  it  No  com- 
ment was  made  upon  them.  At  last  he 
closed  the  album  with  a  sni^),  whidi 
made  her  start 

"  Alice,"  he  whispered  in  a  tone  of 
entreaty. 

"Mrs.  Seminole  is  coming,"  she  Uh 
swered. 

"Haye  you  not  heard  sapper  ah 
nounced?"  said  that  lady.  "I  ceme 
myself  in  search  of  you." 

He  immediately  offered  his  arm  to 
Alice,  and  went  across  the  hall  into  the 
supper-room. 

"  What  a  crush  I " 

"Let  us  find  some  retreat  I  know 
the  windows  are  deep." 

They  straggled  through  the  jam,  got 
away  fix>m  the  table,  and  £mnd  a  resting 
place  between  a  bird-cage  and  a  csfbinet 

"What  shall  I  bring  you?"  demand- 
ed Mr.  Cobbett 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  the  frst 
time ;  he  saw  they  were  filed  with  a 
heayenly  Hgfht,  and  he  trembled. 

"I  shall  htlng  yoa  what  I  choose, 
then,"  he  continued,  and  disappeared, 
returning  in  a  moment  with  two  glasses 
of  champagne. 

"Will^  drink  a  toast  with  me  ? " 
he  asked. 

She  pulled  her  gloye  off^  and  he  saw 
a  scar  on  her  white  hand. 

"  The  toast,"  she  begged. 

"Oh,  AHce,  don^t  let  me  see  your 
hand,  or  I  must  kiss  it" 

"  The  toast,"  she  repeated. 

"  To  you,  as  my  wife." 

"  To  you,  as  my  husband." 

Eyery  drop  of  the  champagne  was 
drained,  and  then  they  went  to  ask  tiie 
consent  of  Mi^r  Holt 
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BfiBUMPnOK. 
▲  mMJoajm  BBTWBrar  a  HiAT  mmd  ▲  icah  who  knows  ali*  about  it. 


Fha,  I  beg  your  pardon— I  am  a 
stranger  m  these  p2ffts--I  beard  70a 
saying  to  your  friend  yond^,  tbat  tbe 
<9k>Yemment  and  the  Baiiks  ought  to 
^resmne."  I  don't  quite  understand 
the  term. 

Sharp.    Resume  ?    Why,  to   resume 
is  to  pay  spede. 
^  Fka*    Ah,  yea ;  but  to  vikomf 

Sharp,  To  their  creditors,  to  be  sure 
-—the  bill-holders  and  depositors. 

Flat,    Yea— well— and  for  what  t 

Sharp,    For  their  bills  and  deposits. 

Flat,    I  hope  you  will  excuse  a  stran- 
ger's ignorance  of  these  matters ;  but  is 
not  this  specie,  just  now,  worth  a  pre- 
mium? 
.  Sharp,    Oh,  yes;  quite  a  large  pre- 

.  Flat.  And  would  the  €k>yemment 
and  the  Banks  pay  it  out  at  par  t 

Bharp,  Certainly  they  would.  They 
could  not  pay  it  otherwise. 

Flat,  Then  I  presume  that  the  bill- 
holders  and  depositors  would  M  the 
specie  as  fast  as  they  drew  it  ? 

Sharp.    No  doubt  they  would. 

Flat.  Of  course,  then,  every  man 
would  get  all  he  could,  and  sell  it  as 
soon  as  he  got  it  ? 

Sharp,    No  doubt 

Flat.  And  the  purchasers  of  this 
specie— what  would  they  do  with  it  t 

&iarp.    Ship  it  to  Burope. 

Flat,  But  this  process  would  soon 
exhaust  all  the  specie  held  l^  the  Goy- 
emment  and  the  Banks  ? 

Sharp.    No  doubt. 

Flat.  And  when  their  specie  was  all 
gone,  what  would  they  do  then  t 

Sharp.  Why,  really,  I — I  suppose 
they  would  8uq>end  again. 

Flat.  And  perhaps  not  be  mu^  bet- 
ter off  than  they  were  before  t 

Shxrp.  They  would  at  least  show 
that  they  respected  theur  promises. 

Flat.  80  far  as  they  could,  yes.  But 
it  really  strikes  me  that  nobody  would 


have  been  the  gainers  in  such  a  case, 
except  those  who  got  the  specie  aad 
sold  it.  Will  you  allow  me  to  suppose 
a  case?  How  would  tlte  bill-holders 
and  depositors  do,  if  specie  was  'bo^ 
worth  a  premimn  ? 

Sharp.  In  that  case  they  would  not 
trouble  themselves  to  draw  it  out 

Flat.  Ah ;  then,  wben  the  Banks  are 
able  to  eontmue  to  pay  specie,  nobody 
wants  them  to  pay  it;  but  when  they 
cannot  so  continue,  every  body  wants 
them  to  pay  it  ? 

Sharp.    Precisely  so. 

Flat.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
can  never  pay  specie,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  so  long  as  specie  is 
worth  a  premium  in  the  market  ? 

Sharp.    Of  course,  they  cannot 

Flat.  In  other  words,  then,  tlie  pay- 
ing of  speqie  depends  on  the  market 
value  of  specie;  and  its  paym^t  eaaft- 
not  be  perokanently  resumed  unti)  ite 
value  is  just  par  ? 

Sharp.    That  is  so. 

Flat.  Can  Congress  by  legislation, 
or  the  Qovemment  and  the  Banks  by 
any  concert  of  action,  force  down  the 
market  price  of  specie  ? 

Sharp.  U  they  can,  tiiey  have  not 
yet  discovered  the  way  to  do  it 

Flat.  Xs  not  q)ecie,  when  its  price 
is  above  par,  a  commodity,  rather  than 
money — as  much  so  as  cotton  or  flour  ? 

Sharp.  Commercially  speaking,  I 
suppose  it  is. 

Flak  Can  legislation  force  down  the 
price  of  flour  or  cotton  t 

Sharp.    I  rather  think  not  I 

Fla^,  My  dear  sir,  I  am  very  mueb 
obliged  for  your  patienoe  in  answering 
so  many  of  my  questions.  But  your 
answers  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion : 
namdy,  that  while  it  is  important  that 
the  trade  and  general  business  of  the 
country  should  settle  down  into  their 
ordinary  channels;  and  that  whenever 
they  do  so,  specie  will  And  its  proper 
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level  in  common  with  all  other  com- 
modities ;  yet,  in  the  interim,  the  price 
of  specie  is — as  it  always  is  and  always 
will  be — subject  absolutely  and  exclu- 
sively to  the  laws  of  trade.  Whenever 
those  laws — which  are  ^^ higher"  than 
any  legislative  enactments— fTuuktf  specie 
worth  par  and  no  more,  it  will  he  worth 
par  and  no  more. 

In  the  meantime,  all  the  foes  that  is 
made  in  Congress  and  in  the  newspapov 
about  expediting,  or  compelling,  or  in 
any  way  bringing  about,  *'•  resumption," 
Is  superlative  twaddle.  ^'Resump- 
tum  "  can  never  be  an  independent  and 
affirmative  act     The  Banks  can  pay 


specie  when  specie  is  at  par  and  when 
nobody  wants  it ;  and  they  can  pay  it 
at  no  other  time  and  on  no  other  con- 
dition. The  ability  to  *' resume," — 
which  is  coincident  with  the  fact  that  < 
specie  in  its  own  time  and  in  its  own 
way  shall  have  &llen  to  par— is  of  vital 
importance  in  this  reqoect :  that  it  indi* 
cates  a  healthy  state  of  trade.  But 
« resumption,"  in  itself  considered,  is 
of  no  more  intrinsic  importance  than  a 
weathercock  on  one  of  our  steeples: 
each,  in  its  place,  shows  how  the  wind 
blows ;  and  the  wind  is  the  main  thiug 
— not  the  finger  that  points  out  its 
direction* 


Zy  BE  MR.  THOM.  WHITE. 


Mb.  Thomas  Whttb,  when  he  indited 
his  little  sermon,  should  have  chosen  for 
his  text  these  words  of  the  Immortal 
Williams :  *^  A  young  man  married  is  a 
man  that^s  marred."  It  is  very  evi- 
teit  that  he  considers  woman  as  an 
inferior  being,  whom  he  gradously  per- 
mits to  get  along  as  best  she  can,  pro- 
vided she  does  not  interfere  with  hiuL 

"  In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Hurt  ihe  be  comforted,  not  in  hie  sphere. " 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  if  that 
famous  Ithuriel  spear,  of  which  we  hear 
so  often,  were  to  touch  Mr.  White's 
little  sermon,  it  would  collapse  into  a 
very  small  piece  of  paper,  bearing  on 
its  face,  in  the  laigest  possible  charac- 
ters, this  one  word:  '^ Selfishness."  I 
fear  me  that  the  little  dinners  at  Del- 
monico^s,  the  theatres  and  operas,  the 
choice  wines  and  Havanas,  the  tastes, 
the  wants,  the  indulgences,  not  to  men- 
tion the  '^mother  who  is  poor" — an 
expensive  luxury  in  which  all  young 
men  are  not  called  upon  to  indulge— are 
quite  as  much  in  the  way  of  Mr.  White's 
second  nuptials,  as  the  extravagance  or 
incapacity  of  the  sex  itself.  He  ac- 
knowledges to  a  '^  first," — Heaven  rest 
her  soul  1 — ^who  was  '*  removed,"  to  use 


his  own  feeling  exjuressicm,  some  tfma 
ago.  We  are  to  conclude,  then,  that 
matrimony  was  a  cnroe  of  Mr.  White's 
salad  days,  when  he  was  a  good  deal 
greener  than  he  is  now ;  one  of  his  wild 
oats,  which  he  sowed  and  reaped — shall 
we  say,  perhaps  thrashed! — before  he 
had  formed  his  preemt  Idea  of  the  de- 
generacy of  woman  and  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  marriage, — marriage,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  White,  is  not  made 
for  man,  but  is  the  one  destiny  and 
sphere  of  woman. 

As  the  eloquent  sennonizer  devotes 
the  first  half  of  his  discourse  to  jnoving 
that  no  man  can  or  should  many,  and 
the  second  to  insisting  that  no  woman 
can  or  should  do  any  thing  else,  the 
attentive  reader  becomes  slightly  be- 
wildered as  he  approaches  the  end  of 
the  sermon,  and  is  rather  doubtful  when 
and  where  he  ought  to  say  "Amen." 
If  men  ought  not  to  marry,  and  wooneaft 
ought,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  considenag 
that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  marriage  as 
well  as  a  quarrel.  Is  Providence  ex- 
pected to  favor  the  sex  with  a  special 
dispensation  in  the  form  of  marriage- 
able angels,  or  other  celestial  beings; 
or  are  men,  after  having  talked  about  it 
as  long  as  they  choose,  gracious^  to 
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consent  to  tacrifiee  thamsalTeB  at  the 
altar,  that  woman  may  be  regenerated  t 

The  heads  of  Mr.  White's  sermon  are 
briefly  these.  In  the  first  division, 
thus: 

1.  Women  are  extrayagant  8.  Wo- 
men are  inefScient.  8.  Wcnnen  are  self- 
i^  4.  Women  are  only  amiable  out- 
side of  the  fkmily  circle.  5.  Women 
are  mercenary  and  enyious.  Therefore, 
no  man  should  marry,  if  he  can  help  it. 

In  the  second  diyision,  thns : 

1.  Women  are  different  from  men. 
%  Wom^i  can  be  mothers;  and,  as 
that  is  the  only  thing  which  a  man  eon- 
not  be,  maternity  is  essentially  woman's 
q^here.  8.  Womoi  are  perpetual  inva- 
lids. 4.  Women  can  be  as  handsome  as 
they  choose;  therefore,  every  woman 
ought  to  make  herself  as  fascinating  as 
possible,  and  marry. 

Are  Mr.  White's  premises  all  correct  ? 
Is  every  woman  extravagant,  mercenary, 
inefficient,  selfish,  tmamiable?  Does 
every  woman  insist  on  ten  thousand 
ddlars  a^year,  and  the  same  sum  for  a 
trwuseau  to  start  with  ?  Short-sighted 
man,  not  to  reflect  that  tiie  more  tr<m»-^ 
$Mtu  his  wifi3  has,  the  longer  it  will  be 
before  he  has  to  buy  her  any  thing; 
and  that,  if  he  gets  a  wardrobe  with 
his  bride  calculated  to  last  her,  in  all 
essential  particulars,  a  year  or  two,  he 
has  made  at  least  so  much  out  of  his 
future  fother-in-law,  whethei'  that  wor- 
thy ever  does  any  thing  more  for  his 
daughter  or  not  But  that  Mr.  White 
maligns  the  young  women  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  in  accusing  them  of  rec^ess 
extravagance,  is  certain.  If  fathers  and 
husbands  give  them  no  idea  of  the  state 
of  their  finances,  but  allow  them  to 
consider  the  paternal  purse  as  inex- 
haustible, of  course  they  will  spend  all 
they  can  get.  And  I  am  almost  per- 
suaded that  this  is  one  of  the  points  in 
iHddi  they  resemble  their  lord  and 
master,  man.  I  never  heard  of  a  man 
that  wouldn't  live  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  a-year,  if  he  could 
get  it ;  I  have  yet  to  behold  the  lofty 
being  who  refhsed  to  spend  ten  thou- 
sand when  he  had  an  opportunity,  and 
subsisted  modestly  on  eight  hnndred. 


But  I  have  never  known  a  woman  who 
would  reftise  to  economize  if  she  were 
linmkly  and  kindly  told  it  was  really 
necessi^,  tm?gw— mark  the  exception — 
she  found  out  that  all  the  economy  was 
to  be  dcme  by  the  wife,  and  all  the 
spending  by  the  husband.  And  I  ha;f« ' 
known,  and  do  know,  countless  young 
ladies,  who  have  left  el^rant  homes, 
without  a  murmur,  for  love,  not  in  a 
cottage,  alas  1  but  in  a  boarding-house ; 
who  have  resigned  the  delights  of  a 
wedding-tour— yes,  and  have  even  relin- 
quished a  tratmeaU'^toT  the  sake  of  the 
young  husband's  purse.  I  think  l^t 
women  in  general  care  more  f<Mr  krre 
than  they  do  for  laces,  and  would  will- 
ingly sacrifice  their  diamonds,  to  be 
assured  of  devotion.  It  is  a  woman's 
Paradise  to  sacrifice  herself  for  those 
she  loves,  and  to  that  heaven,  at  least, 
man  is  ever  ready  to  fling  open  the  gates 
for  her. 

Not  content  with  accusing  the  sex  of 
extravagance,  Mr.  White  assaults  them 
on  the  score  of  their  general  ineflMency, 
their  total  ignorance  of  their  own  busi- 
ness— ^i  e.,  the  proper  ordering  of  their 
households — and  holds  up  to  them  Man 
as  the  great  exemplar;  Man,  who,  he 
says,  has  to  see  to  his  own  business  day 
and  night ;  to  watch  over  his  derks,  to 
spend  his  whole  time  with  his  men ;  to 
give  directions  here  and  there  again 
and  again;  to  work,  and  watch,  and 
worry,  Ac  We  do  not  know,  of  course, 
with  what  serene  self-abnegation  Mr. 
White  manages  hU  afi&drs,  but  I  very 
much  doubt  if  there  are  many  mercan- 
tile establishments  wliere  the  head  con- 
siders it  his  business  first  to  teach  his 
men  yirhskt  to  do,  and  then  stand  over 
every  separate  piece  of  work  and  see 
that  they  do  it.  I  am  really  inclined  to 
think  that,  if  the  generality  of  clerks 
were  as  stupid  and  ineffldent  as  the 
generality  of  house-servants,  business- 
men would  find  tiie  capacity  and  knowl- 
edge of  ihe  principal  hardly  sufiBknent 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  estab- 
lishment In  sudi  emergencies,  per- 
haps even  the  masculine  brow  might 
be  ruffled,  and  even  the  dulcet  tones  of 
tiie  masculine  voice  vibrate  with  ooca- 
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fiional  harehnon.  Bid  yon  nerer  see, 
Mr.  Thomas  White,  in  the  whole  conne 
of  your  mondajie  experieiice,  a  &ther 
of  a  family,  grouty  and  grumpy  and 
grim  to  his  cherished  wife  and  dangb* 
teons,  as  tiiey  sit  in  the  erening  by  the 
cheerful  domestic  register-^ did  you 
neyer  see  such  an  one,  I  say,  venting 
upon  tiidr  innocent  heads  the  ill-humors 
of  the  day,  the  £U1  of  stocks  that  should 
haye  risen,  the  rise  of  others  that  should 
hare  gone  down,  the  peccadilloes  of 
clerks,  the  snubs  of  his  superiors,  the 
crosses  of  fortune  generally  f  Haye 
you  never  seen  sudi  an  one,  I  say  f  I 
hesitate  to  dedare  that  I  haye,  lest  every 
married  man  I  know  whisper  to  him* 
self;  "Thou  art  the  man;"  butlappeal 
to  you,  O  preacher!  And  have  you 
never  seen  the  same  num,  when,  per* 
diance,  his  friend  Dives  may  have 
entered  the  parlor,  how  the  grouty, 
grumpy,  and  grim  countenance  becomes 
wreathed  ia  smiles,  and  the  whole  man 
is,  as  it  were,  transfigured  ?  Perchance 
I  dreamed  it,  but  methinks  I  have  seen 
this  vision.  An  arfftnnmdum  ad  homi- 
wm  is  not,  I  am  aware,  worth  much; 
hut  in  the  present  case,  cim  woman  do 
better  than  illustrate  from  her  great 
exemplar?  "Whatever  (man)  is,  is 
right,''  and  no  well-conducted  woman 
would  dream  of  disputing  the  great 
moral  law  that  undeilies  the  very  foun- 
dations of  her  social  existence. 

Having  thus  allotted  to  woman  most 
of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  having  demon- 
strated lucidly  and  conclusively  that 
matrimony  is  sure  to  be  the  ruin  at  once 
of  man's  peace  an^  purse,  Mr.  White 
proceeds  to  demonstrate,  in  the  most 
felicitous  manner,  t^t  every  woman 
may  and  must  marry.  He  shows  us 
that  the  whole  male  sex  revolt  at  the 
idea — never  mind;  he  demonstrates 
that  in  all  large  cities  there  is  a  fearful 
surplus  of  spinsters — never  mind;  not 
evea  thou^  you  live  in  New  York,  and 
are  told  that  there  are  already  88,056 
women  there  shut  out  forev^  from  their 
sphere  because  there  is  not  even  the 
Hmulaerwn  of  a  man  to  divide  among 
them— that  is  of  no  consequence ;  what 
is  of  consequence  is,  that,  to  use  his 


own  eloquent  w<0da,  you  should  "  aland 
by  your  homes,  stand  foy  your  husbandSi 
stand  by  your  children  I "  In  vain  you 
shout  that  you  have  not  ^[ot  any ;  the 
energetic  preacher,  wrapped,  like  Napo- 
leon, in  the  mantle  of  his  own  original- 
ity, still  repties,  ''SUnd  fiistt  stand 
loreverl"  He  reftises  to  believe  in 
woman  as  other  than  wife  and  motliec^ 
and  declares  that  '^a  kindly,  symp*- 
tlietic,  loving,  industrious,  capable,  do- 
ing, intelligent,  handsome  young  woman 
can  marry  whom  she  pleases.''  I  should 
hope  so !  All  the  cardinal  virtues,  witb 
beauty  thrown  in!  The  difficalbr 
would  be  to  fnd  a  man  whom  such  a 
woman  would  please  to  marry.  And 
he  fhrther  asserts  that  women  make 
themselves  any  thing  they  determine  to 
be,  in  the  way  of  charms  and  fascina- 
tions. But  as  to  all  other  oocupatlonfl^ 
except  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
he  says,  in  effect.  Let  them  compete 
with  man  if  th^  can ;  but  we  know 
they  can't.  Woman  is  supreme  as 
duxrnur  and  as  l&cer,  says  Mr.  Thomas 
White,  but  it  is  a  flying  in  the  face  of 
Providence  for  her  to  be  a  blacksmith 
or  a  ploughman.  I  am  not  aware  that 
even  ^Min  Anthony  or  Mrs.  Train" 
ever  advocated  either  of  these  employ- 
ments tor  women ;  but  Mr.  White  de- 
clares, tiiat  if  they  wish  to  plunge  into 
politios  or  trade,  they  are  quarrelling 
with  Qod,  and  Bis  will  punish  them. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  even  Mr. 
Thomas  White  does  not  pretend  to  say 
how.  He  "insists"  upon  queenly 
mothers,  and  royal  families,  and  peiw 
feet  homes,  but  lie  says  notiidng  at  all 
about  the  necessity  of  kingly  men,  to 
correspond  with  his  perfect  women. 
The  utmost  that  he  can  say  about  the 
man  who  is  married  to  his  bright  ideal 
is  this :  "  He  knows  what  heaven  s ;  he 
never  despairs ;  his  soul  never  dies ;  he 
never  gets  dmnk^;  or,  if  he  does  " — maik 
the  if  J  oh,  queens ! — "  or,  if  he  does,  he 
is  an  eternal  fool."  And  fdrther:  *^I 
would  suggest  that  you  flt  yourself  in 
every  possible  way  to  be  charmer,  lover, 
aud  loyal  wife  and  mother;  for  then 
your  day  will  surely  come,  your  day  of 
glory   and    blessedness."      AtUx   Ux. 
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White's  ecstatic  picture  of  a  perfect 
marriage  as  giyen  aboye,  he  need  appre- 
hend no  lack  of  loyely  women  eager  to 
tndn  themselyes  as  help-meets  to  the 
angelic  being  he  portrays. 

I  think,  if  Mr.  White  were  to  make 
careful  inquiries  about  the  relatiye  en- 
durance of  men  and  women,  he  would 
find  that  the  inferioritj  was  not  on  the 
&male  side.  That  woman  is  no!  a  per- 
petual inyalid — a  dogma  for  which  we 
may  thank  the  French  sentimentaUst, 
Michelet — i»  well  proyed  by  the  amoont 
of  steady  and  nnintennpted  labor  which 
women  perform  idl  oyer  the  world. 
Dexterity  supplies  the  place  of  strength, 
and  the  lightness  and  flexibility  of  their 
muscles  giye  them  an  adyantage  oyer 
men  in  eyery  thing  but  brute  force. 
And  if  all  the  men  who  are  doing  wo- 
men's work  in  the  world,  in  the  dry- 
goods  stores,  the  haberdashers',  the 
lighter  manufiictures,  the  schools,  &c., 
were  to  relinquish  their  positions  to 
their  rightful  owners,  I  think  there 
would  be  yery  little  clamor  among 
women  for  men's  work.  Th^  are  de- 
manding their  awn  work,  not  yours, 
which  you  haye  wrongfully  monopo- 
liied.  Charles  Reade  says  there  are  but 
two  paths  open  to  women— wedlock 
and  watercolors ;  Mr.  White  would  shut 
off  the  latter.  Women  cannot  compete 
with  men,  because  the  few  occupations 
that  are  open  to  them  are  so  oyer-crowd- 
ed  that  the  supply  far  exceeds  the  de- 
mand ;  and  their  lord  and  master  takes 
adyantage  of  their  helpless  condition 
to  pay  them  half  the  wages  of  a  man, 
£ar  an  equal  amount  of  work.  It  is 
useless  to  talk  about  yarious  fields  of 
labor  being  theirs,  which  are  abeady 
monopolized  by  men.  Let  men  reUn- 
qoish  to*morrow  the  selling  of  needles 
and  thread,  corsets  and  <nrinoline,  for 
histance,  aod  there  would  be  few  com- 
plaints, I  am  conyinced,  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  women  who  could  supply 
their  places.  While  men  persist  in 
occupying  woman's  sphere,  they  need 


not  grumble  if  she,  in  return,  demands 
a  small  share  of  theirs.  Let  them  cast 
the  beam  out  of  their  own  eye,  before 
they  insist  upon  extracting  the  mote 
fiomhem 

Men  haye  had  the  upper  hand  in  the 
world  from  the  beginning,  and  woman 
is  ycry  much  what  they  haye  made  her. 
They  haye  extolled  beauty  aboye  all 
things,  and  she  has  tried  her  best  to  be 
beautiM;  if  being  beautiful  costs 
money,  it  is  not  her  fault.  They  haye 
praised  tiie  charms  of  sweet  nmplicity 
and  innocence,  and  she  has  dmie  her 
best  not  to  know  any  thing.  They 
haye  shrieked  in  holy  horror  at  learned 
women,  and  she  has  tried  hard  to  be  as 
ignorant  as  her  lord.  They  haye  lauded 
aboye  all  things  submission  and  wifely 
obedience,  and  she  has  become  a  yery 
spaniel,  ready  to  lick  the  hand  which 
strikes  her.  "  But  woman  is  not  unde- 
yeloped  man,  but  diverse,"  and  the  re- 
action has  begun.  Dependence,  igno- 
rance, submission^  are  the  portion  of 
slayes,  not  of  a  being  of  finer  nerye, 
and  warmw  hearty  and  purer  soul  than 
man  himselfl  If  man  and  wonum  are 
the  two  halyes  of  the  perfect  being, 
why,  then  giye  bolh  halyes  a  fair 
chance ;  don't  tie  the  woman's  feet,  and 
then  say  she  cannot  run.  If  men  were 
better,  and  purer,  and  nobler ;  if  they 
demanded  of  woman  the  highest  and 
loftiest  development  of  her  diaracter, 
and  made  themselyes  worthy  of  her  at 
her  best,  we  should  see  fewer  pretty, 
extravagant  dolls,  and  more  of  those 
noble  beings  fitted  ^*to  warn,  to  com- 
fort, and  command.'^ 

**  For  sho  oonld  lore,  those  eyes  declare, 
Were  but  men  nobler  than  they  are. 

**  Eagerly  onee  her  graoiow  k«» 
Was  turned  upon  the  sons  of  men ; 
But  light  the  serious  visage  grew— 
Sho  looked,  and  smiled,  and  saw  them  timmgli. 

**  Our  pretty  souls*  our  stmtting  wit^ 
Oor  labored  puny  passion-fits— 
Ah,  may  she  soom  them  still,  till  we 
Boom  them  as  bitterly  as  she ! " 
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THE   REV.  H.  W.  BEEOHER. 

WITH  A  POBTSAIT  AWTMM  AK  OmiGIXAL  DRAWINO  BT  TBOMAI  Nllff. 

Ws  are  sure  of  pleasing  most  of  our  readers  by  giving  them  Hr.  Nast's  pencil-sketch 
of  Plymouth  Pulpit*  and  its  occupant  Mr.  Beecher  is  one  of  a  half-dozen  men  who 
belong  to  the  whole  country ;  who  are  not  shut  in  by  any  lines  of  creed  or  party,  and  whose 
opinions  are  looked  for  with  hiterest  on  every  occasion  when  the  public  mind  Is  sthred  by 
important  questions,  inTolring  the  morals  of  politics.  His  life,  UBefbl  and  ridi  in  influence, 
as  it  has  been,  has  not,  however,  been  an  eventM  one.  The  son  of  the  Rer.  Lyman  Beeefaer, 
he  was  bom  hi  litchfield.  Conn.,  June  24th,  1818 ;  was  educated  at  Amherst  College,  Mass., 
whence  he  graduated  in  1884,  and  afterward  studied  theology  at  the  Lane  Seminary,  in  Gndn- 
nati,  under  the  direction  of  his  fiuher,  who  was  the  president  of  that  institution.  His  first 
ministry  was  at  Lawrenoeburg,  Indiana,  where  he  was  settled  over  the  Presbyterian  Sooiety,  in 
1887.  In  1889  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  wliere  he  remained  tight  yean,  leaving  that  place 
to  take  chaige  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  a  Congregational  Society,  of  which  he 
still  continues  the  honored  head.  His  practical  working  influence,  however,  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  confined  to  the  circle  in  which  he  performs  his  ministerial  duties.  That  is  a  large 
field,  but  it  is  too  small  to  employ  all  the  energy,  the  resources,  and  the  talents  of  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Beecher.  He  not  only  fills  his  pulpit  every  Sunday,  often  preaching  to  five 
thousand  people  during  the  day,  but  he  is  the  life  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  active  head 
of  bis  immense  parish — a  cure  that  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  actual  members  of  the 
Church,  but  includes  wide,  outlying  ranks  of  admirers  and  friends  in  New  York  City,  States 
Island,  and  Williamsburgfa.  "  Where  is  Mr.  Beecher^s  Church  ?  '*  asked  a  stranger  in  Brook- 
lyn on  a  fine  Sunday.    "  Follow  the  crowd,**  was  the  terse  reply. 

Kot  content  with  this  field  of  work,  Mr.  Beecher  established  the  Independent  newspaper, 
and  besides  controlling  the  management,  wrote  every  week,  for  a  long  time,  a  paper  on  some 
topic  of  current  or  vital  interest,  tigning  his  contribution  with  an  asterisk.  But  perhaps  no 
passage  hi  Mr.  Beedier's  public  life  has  done  him  more  honor,  or  made  him  dearer  to  the 
hearts  of  all  true  Americans,  than  the  servioee  he  rendered  the  caose  of  the  North  hi  the  kte 
Civil  War— the  cause  of  Liberty  and  Human  Rights-niuring  his  visit  to  England  in  1864. 
He  spoke  to  immense  audiences  in  many  of  the  principal  towns,  covering  in  his  speeches  the 
whole  ground  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  great  parties  at  home,  as  well  as  that  betweso 
America  and  foreign  countries.  Even  if  it  should  be  insisted  that  he  made  no  converts,  this 
was  secondary  to  the  main  result — ^the  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  our  friends  in  Eng^d, 
the  upholding  of  our  steady  but  much  pressed  and  persecuted  defenders,  the  great  middle 
class,  and  the  infusing  a  new  courage  and  unanimity  in  the  ranks  of  true  men  at  home. 

Beside  his  pulpit  work,  his  parish  duUes,  and  his  editorial  management,  Mr.  Beecher  has 
lectured  far  and  wide  over  the  whole  North.  And  no  one  lectures  better  than  he.  No  one 
is  more  full  of  matter  fit  to  the  hour,  more  wise,  more  witty,  better  able  to  counsel,  less 
preachy,  and  yet  with  more  of  the  true  prophetic  earnestness  and  flow.  He  is  welcome 
everywhere,  and  happy  is  the  Lecture-Committee  that  can  secure  him  for  the  Lyceum.  Then 
the  town-hall,  or  the  largest  church,  or  the  District  sdiool-house  will  be  packed  with  an  eager, 
waiting  audience,  and  the  delightful  speakei^-no  orator,  but  a  perfect  talker — ^will  hold  them 
as  long  as  he  is  moved  to  pour  out  his  flowing  periods  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and  strong,  simple 
goodness.  No  one  will  be  thred,  no  one  will  remember  an  engagement,  nor  think  of  the 
horse  tied  in  the  shed,  nor  of  how  early  he  must  rise  to-morrow  morning,  nor  whether  he  is 
hungry  or  thirsty.  The  bills  for  gas  on  the  evenings  wlien  Mr.  Beecher  lectures  are  always 
twice  as  large  as  on  other  nights,  but  then  twice  as  many  tickets  are  sold,  and  the  hearts  of 
Committees  grow  careless  and  generous.  Mr.  Beecher  has  yet^  we  hope,  many  years  of 
active  life  before  him,  and  every  year  that  such  a  man  lives  is  a  substantial  good  to  those 
who  come  under  his  influence.  May  his  life  be  long,  and  that  influence  grow  stronger  and 
wider  with  every  added  year. 

*  The  desk  if  made  of  olive-wood,  bcoug^  recently  ttom  tho  H onnt  of  OUresi  by  Oapt.  Doxioan,  a 
mcmbor  of  Mr.  Beecher's  Chuicb. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

The  brief  month  of  February,  which  has 
been  marked  by  such  unportant  events, 
opened  so  quietly  that  a  dinner  given  by 
some  of  the  friends  of  Free  Trade  in  New 
York  in  honor  of  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,  for  his 
long  and  consistent  advocacy  of  their  views, 
was,  for  the  hour,  a  leading  topic  of  attention. 

— The  vote  in  Alabama  on  the  adoption  of 
the  new  ConsUtudon  and  for  State  officers 
and  meml>er8  of  Ck)ngre8S,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Reconstrucdon  laws  and  the  orders  of 
Gen.  Heade,  began  on  Tuesday,  February 
4th,  and  closed  on  the  Saturday  following. 
Ab  the  act  of  Congress  required  a  msjority 
of  all  the  registered  votes  to  be  cast  at  the 
election,  in  order  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
new  Constitudon,  the  most  effective  mode  of 
opposmg  its  adoption  was  to  register  as  many 
votes  as  posable,  and  allow  as  few  as  possible 
to  vote.  Every  opponent  of  the  Constitution 
who  stayed  away  from  the  polls  counted  as 
one  vote  against  it,  and  every  finend  thereof 
who  could  be  compelled  to  stay  away,  counted 
two  against  it,  since  he  was  not  only  deducted 
from  the  vote  for,  but  was  virtually  added 
to  the  vote  against,  the  new  Constitution. 
This  form  of  enactment  gave  every  possible 
advantage  to  the  lately  rebel  element  For  it 
was  only  necessary  to  know  that  a  man  pro- 
posed to  vote  at  all,  to  know  that  his  vote 
would  be  for  the  Constitution,  and  this  simpli- 
fied the  practical  problem  of  defeating  the 
Constitution  down  to  the  single  work  of  keep- 
ing as  many  voters  as  possible  away  from  the 
polls.  In  large  districts  a  system  of  terrorism 
prevailed  like  that  by  which  the  State  was 
dragooned  and  bullied  hito  secession.  Thou- 
sands of  blacks  were  turned  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  deprived  of  home,  food,  and  shel- 
ter, for  voting  for  the  new  Constitution,  and 
at  some  points  armed  bands  of  ex-rebels  pa- 
trolled the  highways,  surrounded  the  polls 
or  closed  them,  and  by  whatever  other  means 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  prevented  a  full 
vote.  The  result  was  that  no  votes  were  cast 
against  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  total 
vote  cast  for  it  was  about  6,000  less  than  half 
the  whole  number  of  registered  voters,  al- 
though no  reasonable  doubt  exists  that  on  a 
free  vote,  without  intUnidation,  a  majority  of 
20,000  votes  would  have  been  cast  for  it. 
VOL.  I.— 33 


Were  the  aim  of  Congress  merely  the  imme- 
diate admission  of  the  State,  their  legisla- 
tion would  deserve  to  be  condemned  as  ex- 
tremely unskillful,  in  placing  so  ready  a 
means  in  the  hands  of  the  rebel  element  to 
defeat  their  object.  But  if  Congress  desired 
merely  to  secure  a  &ank  expression  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  whole  people,  and  to  ascer- 
tain and  test  whether  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  power  of  the  State  be  yet  in  the 
hands  of  the  Union  element,  their  means  were 
admirably  adapted  to  that  end.  Notwith- 
standing the  desirableness  of  an  early  read- 
mission  of  the  reconstructing  States,  probably 
the  mi\jority  in  Congress  do  not  care  to  have 
them  readmitted  until  the  actual  physical 
power  of  the  State  is  in  the  hands  of  loyal 
men  who  are  able  to  maintain  their  power 
without  the  support  of  Federal  bayonets.  For 
should  a  State  be  readmitted  before  that  time, 
one  or  two  elections  would  restore  the  rebel 
element  to  power  again,  and  it  would  then  be 
more  difficidt  to  manage  it  It  is  exceedingly 
desbable  that  Reconstruction  may  be  carried 
through  on  such  a  basis  that  the  whole  vote 
of  every  Southern  State  may  be  polled  with- 
out ostracizing  either  ex-rebels  or  ex-slaves, 
and  that  the  vote  when  polled  may  result  in 
the  election  of  men  loyal  to  the  Union  and 
friendly  to  equal  rights  for  all  classes  of  their 
constituents.  The  sooner  the  States  can  be 
readmitted  on  such  a  basis  of  universal  suf- 
frage and  preponderating  loyalty  the  better. 
But  until  diis  can  be  accomplished,  probably 
both  Congress  and  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple will  oppose  admitting  a  State  which  must 
be  represented  by  either  a  powerless  though 
loyal  minority,  or  by  a  disloyal  and  conserva- 
tive majority.  Yet  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether,  on  a  full  vote  of  all  the  people, 
loyal  State  governments  would  not  be  elect- 
ed in  most  of  the  Southern  States.  In  the 
other  Southern  States  the  reconstruction  con- 
ventions are  in  session,  but  waiting  for  the 
result  of  the  contest  between  Congress  and 
the  President  If  the  Presideat  shall  be  re- 
moved, their  work  will  be  straightforward 
and  easy.  If  Congress  shall  yield  to  the 
President's  usurpations,  chaos  will  still  con- 
tinue to  rdgn. 

The  particular  clause  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion acts  which  caused  the  defeat  of  the  Ala- 
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boma  Coiustitittion,  was  repealed  by  Congress 
on  February  26th,  so  that  in  all  the  other 
States  a  majority  of  the  Totes  cast  will  de- 
cide the  question. 

— ^The  action  of  Gen.  Grant  in  promptly 
obeying  the  Tenure-of-Office  Law,  by  restor- 
ing the  possession  of  the  War  Office  to  Sec- 
retary Stanton  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
notice  from  the  Senate  that  that  body  had 
refused  to  concur  in  the  President's  order 
suspending  him  from  office,  gave  rise  to  an 
acrid  correspondence  between  the  President 
and  Gen.  Grant,  commencing  on  January 
25th  and  ending  on  February  11th.  The 
President  endeayored  to  show,  by  his  own 
affirmation,  sustained,  in  part,  by  a  portion 
of  liis  Cabinet,  that  Gen.  Grant  had  given 
him  reason  to  suppose  he  would,  on  receipt 
of  such  notice  from  the  Senate,  redgn  the 
office  to  the  President,  or  give  possesion 
thereof  to  his  appointee.  All  this  Gen. 
Grant  denied.  After  allowing  all  due  mar- 
^  for  difference  of  construction  and  of 
recollection,  the  issue  is  narrowed  down  to 
a  simple  question  of  veracity  between  the 
President  and  the  General,  which  the  country 
will  decide  according  to  its  relative  confi- 
dence in  the  honor  of  the  two  officials. 

— ^The  New  York  State  Republican  Con- 
vention met  at  Syracuse  February  6th,  and 
adopted  resolutions  endorsing  the  Reconstruc- 
tion measures  of  Congress,  pledging  retrench- 
ment, economy,  and  fidelity  to  the  financial 
obligations  of  the  Government,  and  nomi- 
nating Gen.  Grant  for  President,  and  R.  E. 
Fenton,  as  the  choice  of  New  York,  for  Vice- 
President,  and  instructing  their  del^;ates  to 
the  Chicago  Convention  to  vote  as  a  unit  for 
those  candidates. 

— A  convention,  representing,  in  part,  the 
commercial  interests  of  various  cities,  closed 
its  session  at  Boston  on  February  9th,  and 
adopted  resolutions  against  the  taxation  of 
the  public  debt,  against  further  contraction 
of  the  currency,  in  favor  of  a  free  banking 
system,  and  opposed  to  a  resumption  of 
specie  payments  until  the  country  had  re- 
turned to  its  normal  prosperity. 

—The  trial  of  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr., 
for  violation  of  the  6th  section  of  the  12th 
Canon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
adopted  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  October,  1869, 
forbidding  any  minister  of  the  Church  from 
officiating  within  the  parish  of  another  min- 
ister without  his  permission,  or  that  of  a 
minority  of  the  church-wardens  or  of  the 
vestrymen,  began  at  St  Peter's  church.  New 
York,  on  January  10th,  and   closed   Feb- 


ruary 18th.  The  charge  was  preferred  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Stubbs,  of  New  Brrmswick,  and 
accused  Mr.  Tyng  of  preaching  and  reading 
prayers  witiiin  the  parochial  cures  of  said  Dr. 
Stubbs  and  of  Mr.  Boggs,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
preaching  and  reading  occurred  in  a  Metho- 
dist diapeL  The  trial  was  held  before  a 
Board  of  Presbyters,  conmsting  of  Rev.  Drs. 
Beech,  Hoffinan,  HolUngsworth,  Moore,  Peters, 
and  Tuttie.  The  trial  resulted  in  finding  the 
defendant  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
receive  a  public  admonition  from  the  Bishop. 

— On  February  13th,  the  ReconstmctioD 
Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  conie- 
spondence  between  Gen.  Grant  and  Pre^dent 
Johnson,  relative  to  Stanton's  removal,  voted 
on  the  question  whether  articles  of  Impeach- 
ment against  the  Preadent  should  be  based 
on  such  correspondence,  and  on  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  induce  Grant  to  disobey  the 
law,  and  laid  the  Impeachment  proposition  an 
the  table,  by  a  vote  of  six  yeas  to  three  nays. 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  urged  impeach- 
ment, predicted  that  this  **  recreancy  to 
duty  "  would  result  in  the  nun  of  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

— On  February  14th,  it  became  known  that 
the  President  had  nominated  Lieut-Gen. 
Sherman  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Gen- 
eral by  brevet,  with  orders  to  take  command 
of  a  new  military  division,  with  his  headquar- 
ters at  Washington;  also,  that  the  Creneral 
had  declined  the  promotion,  and  requested 
his  brother.  Senator  Sherman,  to  oppose  its 
confirmation  by  the  Senate.  The  President 
soon  afterward  excused  him  from  service  in 
the  proposed  capacity,  revoked  the  order, 
and  appointed  Mig.-Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas  to 
the  same  brevet  rank,  with  like  orders.  Gen. 
Thomas,  on  February  22d,  immediately  on 
leamingithe  President's  intention,  telegraphed 
to  B.  F.  Wade,  President  of  the  Senate,  de- 
clining the  promotion.  At  the  time  these 
two  officers  felt  called  upon  thus  to  incur  the 
appearance  of  disinclination  to  obey  the 
President's  orders,  it  was  well  known  at 
Washington,  and  believed  throughout  the 
country,  that  the  President  desired  a  change 
of  commanders  solely  in  order  to  secure  one 
who  would  abet  his  resistance  to  the  laws  of 
Congress.  Indeed,  the  President  publicly 
based  his  dissatisfaction  with  Grant,  upon  the 
refusal  of  the  hitter  to  carry  obedience  to  the 
President  to  the  point  of  disobedienoe  to  the 
law. 

— On  February  ilst,  President  Johnson 
issued  an  order  which  threw  the^entire  coun- 
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try  into  an  excitement  hardlj  equalled  rfnce 
the  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  or  the  bombardment 
of  Sumter.  For,  by  mafly,  it  was  regarded 
as  the  throwing  dowil'of  tiie  gauntlet  by  the 
President,  as  th^  result  of  a  deliberate  intent 
to  assert  and  defend  his  superiority  over  the 
laws  of  Congress  by  force.  The  order  pur- 
ported to  remove  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  appoint 
Adjt-Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas  in  his  stead. 
No  sooner  was  it  communicated  to  Congress, 
than  resolutions  of  Impeachment  were  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Covode,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
referred  to  the  Reconstruction  Committee. 
CoDunittees  and  members  of  both  Houses 
waited  upon  Mr.  Stanton  in  large  numbers, 
and  begged  him  to  retain  possession  of  the 
office.  Gen.  Thomases  demand  for  possession 
was  therefore  refused,  and  as  he  urged  and 
renewed  it  pertinaciously,  with  threats  of 
employing  force,  he  was  arrested  and  held  to 
bail  for  violating  the  Tenurc-of-Office  Law. 
As  soon  as  quiet  was  restored,  however,  the 
criminal  prosecution  against  Gen.  Thomas 
was  discontinued.  Meanwhile  the  President, 
on  February  22d,  sent  in  to  the  Senate  a 
volunteer  message,  intended  to  stem  the  tide 
of  opinion  in  and  out  of  Congress,  which  had 
set  in  overwhelmingly  for  Impeachment.  It 
was  already  known  that  the  Republican  party 
in  the  House  would  vote  for  Impeachment 
almost  unanimously,  and  the  defence  fW>m 
the  Democratic  side  was  lukewarm,  and  tem- 
pered by  a  strong  disposition  to  regard  Mr. 
Johnson  as  a  Republican  President,  for  whom 
the  Democratic  party  was  in  no  degree  re- 
sponsible. The  Democratic  members,  both  in 
Senate  and  House,  disclaimed  all  knowledge 
of  his  act  prior  to  its  occurrence.  Mr.  John- 
son's message  pleads,  1st,  that  he  had  full 
power  to  remove  Secretary  Stanton  under  the 
Tenure-of-Offlce  Law ;  2d,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  violate  the  law  in  removing  him,  in 
order  to  test  its  constitutionality;  and  8d, 
that  the  Tenure-of-Office  Law  does  not  apply 
to  the  case,  but  that  it  comes  under  a  law  of 
1795.  In  support  of  the  first  point,  he 
advances  that  the  Act  declares  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  shall  hold  his  office  **  during  the 
term  of  the  President  by  whom  he  was 
appointed.**  Mr.  Johnson  thinks  that  Stan- 
ton, having  been  appointed  during  Lincoln's 
term,  and  having  served  out  that  term,  has 
since  remained  in  Johnson's  Cabinet  merely 
by  sufferance.  The  view  taken  by  Congress 
of  this  point  is,  that  President  Lincoln's  sec- 
ond term  has  not  yet  expired,  will  not  expire 
until  Marcli  4th,  1869,  and  hence,  that  Mr. 


Stanton's  right,  under  the  law,  to  serve  out 
**  the  term  of  the  Prendent  by  whom  he  was 
appointed,"  continues  him  in  office  until 
March  4ih,  1869.  The  President's  message 
had  no  effect  upon  the  views  of  Congress. 
The  debate  upon  the  Impeachment  resolu- 
tions was  fervid  and  intense,  and  ended  on 
February  24th  by  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  Impeachment  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  126  yeas  to  47  nays.  Ail 
the  affirmative  votes  were  Republican.  Two 
of  the  negative  votes,  those  of  Mr.  Oarey  of 
Ohio  and  Mr.  Stewart  of  New  York,  were 
noted  as  Independent  Republicans.  On  the 
25th,  Messrs.  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Bbgham  of  Ohio,  hi  behalf  of  the  House  of 
R^resentatives  and  in  their  name,  presented 
at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  the  Impeachment  of 
President  Johnson  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. A  Committee  of  the  Senate  was 
appointed  to  take  action  thereon.  On  the 
28th,  this  Committee  reported  a  series  of 
twenty-five  rules  for  conducting  the  trial.  A 
Committee  of  the  House  has  prepared  Articles 
of  Impeachment,  and  the  first  trial  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  upon  Impeadiment 
is  impending.  Some  difference  of  opinion 
has  arisen  among  those  in  favor  of  Impeach- 
ment, as  to  whether  previous  charges  should 
be  admitted  into  the  case,  or  whether  it 
should  rest  on  the  smgle  violation  of  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Law.  Had  no  previous  con- 
flict between  the  President  and  Congress 
arisen,  it  is  certain  that  his  present  disobedi- 
ence  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Law,  in  order, 
as  he  says,  to  test  its  constitutionality,  would 
not  have  created  the  intense  excitement  and 
indignation  aroused  by  this  act  For,  in  the 
usual  course  of  things,  the  question  whether 
any  officer  or  individual  is  bound  to  obey  an 
act  of  any  Legislature,  or  is  justified  in  dis- 
obeying it,  depends  upon  whether  it  shall  be 
held  to  be  constitutional  If  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional, the  finding  necessarily  reverts 
back  to  the  date  of  the  enactment,  and  legal- 
izes every  thing  done  in  defiance  of  the  act, 
and  makes  illegal  every  thing  done  in  pursu- 
ance of  it  It  is  not  quite  true,  therefore,  to 
say  that  a  President  is  bound  to  support  all 
laws  imtil  they  are  decided  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, for  nobody,  either  President  or  pri- 
vate person,  can  be  at  any  time  legally  bound 
to  obey  an  unconstitutional  act,  since  it  is 
not  and  cannot  be  the  hiw.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  our  fundamental  law,  and  obedience 
to  a  statute  is  at  all  times  subordinate  to  our 
primary  obedience  to  the  Constitution.  Be- 
sides, the  peculiarity  of.  the  Tenure-of-Office 
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Law  18,  thai  it  restndni  the  Prerident  onlj, 
and  hence  its  oonstitationality  can  be  tested 
before  the  Courts  only  on  a  disobedience  of 
it  bj  the  President.  The  President  and  any 
other  person  who  assames  to  disobey  a  law 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  unconstitational, 
takes  the  responsibility  of  being  able  to  secure 
in  his  favor  the  decision  of  the  tribunal 
before  which  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
is  to  come.  Were  there  no  doubt  about  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law,  an  officer  would 
justly  incur  moral  as  well  as  l^al  responsi- 
bility  by  testing  it  In  this  manner.  But  the 
Tenure-of-Offioe  Law  is  so  far  doubtf^  that 
the  Senate  debated  its  constitutionality  for 
weeks  before  passing  it.  A.  Court  cannot 
decide  that  an  act,  legal  heretofore,  shall  here- 
itter  be  illegal  It  can  only  decide  whether 
an  act  committed  was  ever  illegal.  But  it  is 
unfortunate  for  Mr.  Johnson,  that  the  imme- 
diate Court  before  which  he  has  taken  the 
responsibility  of  tcsUng  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act,  is  the  High  Court  of  Impeach- 
ment, and  that  the  members  of  this  Court, 
sitting  as  United  States  Senators,  have  already 
discussed  at  great  length  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Law, 
and  will  not  be  likely  to  be  swayed  from  the 
decision  to  which  they  then  arrived. 

The  point  on  which  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  turns  arises  out  of  the  total  silence 
of  the  Constitution  as  to  the  power  to  remove 
from  office.  As  the  power  must  exist,  some 
have  inferred  it  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
power  to  execute  the  laws,  and  have  held 
that  no  President  could  execute  the  laws 
unless  clothed  with  the  power  to  remove  from 
office  thoee  subordinate  officers  whose  pres- 
ence might,  in  his  judgment,  obstruct  their 
due  execution.  As  the  Constitution  declares 
that  **  the  executive  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment" shall  be  vested  in  **the  President** 
alone,  it  follows  that  if  the  power  of  removal 
from  office  is  an  incident  to  the  power  "  to 
execute  the  laws,"  then  it  resides  in  the 
President  alone,  and  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act 
is  uncoDStitutionaL  Every  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  first  down  to  that 
which  passed  tiie  Tenure-of-Office  Law,  has  by 
vote  or  tadt  assent  acted  upon  this  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  has  allowed  the 
President  alone  to  exercise  the  right  of  re- 
moval. Others,  however,  have  contended 
that  the  power  of  removal  was  incidental  to, 
and  resulted  from,  the  power  to  appobt  to 
office,  and  that  hence,  as  the  power  to  appoint 
was  vested  in  the  President  and  Senate,  there- 
fore the  power  to  remove  belonged  to  them 


jointly.  Hr.^AlexanderHamilton,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  otbeif^^^ttding  constitutional  lawyers 
have  maintained  Ihis  view,  whidi  was  first 
acted  upon  by  Congress  in  the  Tenure-of- 
Ovil-Office  Act  It  is  quite  probable  that, 
had  Mr.  J<^mson  conducted  his  case  with 
jffudenoe  and  adroitness ;  had  he  in  a  friendly 
manner  suggested  in  advance  to  Mr.  Stanton 
and  to  the  leaders  in  Congress  that  he  would 
like  to  make  a  formal  order  of  removal,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  displacing  Mr.  Stanton 
from  actual  possession  under  the  law,  or  of 
defying  or  disobeying  the  law,  but  solely  in 
order  to  test  the  constitutional  point  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  he  would  have  been  met 
in  a  courteous  spirit,  and  might  have  secured 
a  reference  of  the  question  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which,  as  it  consists  of  Are  Democrats 
and  only  three  Bepublicans,  would  have  been 
inclined,  so  fiir  as  political  bias  would  con- 
trol it,  to  decide  against  the  constitutionafity 
of  the  law.  Mr.  Johnson  might  in  this  man- 
ner have  obtained  the  victory.  But  tins  would 
presuppose  certain  qualities  of  wisdom,  defer- 
ence, and  caution  in  his  own  character,  which 
had  he  possessed,  no  such  law  would  ever 
have  been  passed,  and  no  fatal  issue  between 
him  and  Congress  would  have  arisen.  As  the 
case  stands,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  not  obtainable,  and  would  be  of  very  little 
consequence  if  it  were,  as  the  spirit  of  defiance 
in  which  Mr.  Johnson's  order  was  made,  has 
brought  all  questions  arising  out  of  it  under, 
practically,  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate. 

—On  February  19th,  the  United  States 
Senate  came  to  a  vote  on  the  case  of  Senator 
Thomas,  elect  from  Maryland,  and  ref^ised  to 
admit  him  to  his  seat,  on  account  of  alleged 
complicity  with  the  rebellion,  by  a  vote  of  28 
nays  to  21  yeas. 

— ^The  Florida  Constitutional  Convention, 
after  having  once  divided  and  dissolved,  was 
reassembled  by  Gen.  Meade,  brought  to  agree 
upon  a  Constitution,  and  has  adjourned. 

— ^The  New  York  Constitutional  Convcn- 
tion  closed  its  labors,  and  adjourned  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  after  providing  for  the  submission 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  vote  of  the  people 
at  the  general  election  to  be  held  next 
November.  The  leading  new  features  of  the 
Constitution  are  the  sanction  of  the  legisladve 
practice  of  submitting  laws  and  legislative 
questions  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people ;  the 
extenfflon  of  tlie  terms  of  the  Judges  of  all 
the  Courts  to  fourteen  years ;  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  to  make  it  c(»- 
sist  of  a  Cliief  Judge  and  six  Assodate  Judges, 
the  present  Court  to  remain  in  office  as  Com- 
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miEBioiiers  of  Appeals  for  three  years,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  present  calendar ;  the  submission 
to  the  people  of  the  question  whether  the 
Judiciary  shall  be  elective  or  appointed ;  the 
striking  out  of  the  word  '^  white  "  from  the 
qualifications  for  voting  and  holding  office; 
and  provisions  for  rendering  legislation  less 
open  to  corrupt  and  lobbying  influences. 

— ^Xhe  National  Democratic  Committee  has 
appohited  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion to  meet  at  New  York  dty  on  the  4th  of 
July  next.  This  decision,  with  the  tone  of 
the  Eastern  Democratic  press,  is  regarded  as 
fiivorable  to  the  prospects  of  an  eastern  and 
anti-repudiation  candidate.  Horatio  Seymour 
and  Commodore  Yanderbilt  are  talked  of. 


Nxws  from  the  South  American  Republics 
announce  a  revolution  in  Peru,  Gen.  Canseco 
having  wrested  the  government  from  Gen. 
Prado,  the  late  President  There  were  indi- 
cations of  revolution  in  Bolivia.  A  feeble 
attempt  at  insurrection  had  been  made  in  the 
Aigentine  Republic  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Rosario,  a  city  on  the  Panama  river.  They 
had  declared  in  favor  of  Gen.  Urqueza,  the 
former  President  of  the  Republic,  against 
Gen.  Mitr6,  the  present  President  The  chol- 
era Was  raging  among  the  allied  armies  of 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic  The 
Emperor  of  Brazil  was  enforcing  a  draft 
The  army  of  President  Lopez  of  Paraguay 
was  well  posted,  armed,  and  supplied,  and 
the  stout  little  Republic  seemed  still  able  as 
ever  to  resist  her  allied  foes. 

— ^In  Mexico,  the  difficult  problem  is  the 
financial  one.  Under  pressure  of  necessity, 
the  most  exceptional  modes  of  raising  money 
are  resorted  to.  Thus  San  Luis  Potosi,  in 
order  to  raise  $800,000,  levies  $560,000  there- 
of on  700  merchants  of  the  Capital,  as  a 
forced  loan,  leaving  the  remaining  400,000 
people  of  the  Stete  to  pay  the  remaining 
$240,000.  Nevertheless,  the  condition  is 
slowly  improving.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Empire  has  vastly  lightened  the  debt,  and 
lessened  the  expense  of  Grovemment  The 
debt  of  the  Empire  was  $271,000,000 ;  the 
debt  of  the  Republic  is  only  $81,000,000. 
The  annual  interest  of  the  Imperial  debt  was 
$12,000,000 ;  that  of  the  Republic  is  less  than 
$8,000,000.  The  annual  expenses  of  the 
Empire  were  $60,000,000;  those  of  the 
RepnbUo  are  $11,000,000.  It  is  fhlly  be- 
fieved  that  the  revenue  will  soon  equal  this 
demand. 


—The  States  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation have  acceded  to  the  views  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  question  of  the  rights 
of  naturalized  citizens,  and  will  hereafter 
regard  all  citizens  who  are  natives  of  Ger- 
many and  naturalized  in  the  United  States  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  fully  entitied  to 
all  rights  which  they  would  enjoy  if  bom  in 
the  United  States.  This  change  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  views  of  the  mass  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  and  affords  confirmation  of 
Bismark*s  boldness  and  sagacity  as  a  states- 
man. France  had  previously  recognized  the 
same  principle.  It  remains  only,  therefore, 
for  Great  Britain  to  assent  to  it,  and  it  may 
be  regarded  as  having  been  embodied  into 
the  law  of  nations. 

— ^In  the  distribution  of  the  awards  in  the 
Paris  Exposition,  the  United  States  received 
a  larger  number  of  prizes,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  exhibitors,  than  any  other 
nation,  and  twice  the  ratio  of  Great  Britain. 
In  gold  medals,  France  received  the  highest 
ratio,  and  the  United  States  were  second. 

—On  February  25th,  Lord  Derby,  whose 
health  had  for  some  time  been  precarious, 
resigned  the  Premiership  of  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  and  was  succeeded,  not,  as 
was  anticipated,  by  his  son.  Earl  Stanley,  but 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  the 
leader  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of 
Conmions.  The  accession  of  Disraeli  seems 
to  be  welcomed  by  the  Press  of  England,  of 
which  profession  he  has  styled  himself  a 
member,  with  great  entLiisiasm  and  unanim- 
ity. His  policies  toward  the  Reformers  have 
been  so  liberal  as  almost  to  sever  him  from 
the  Tory  party.  Tet  he  maintains,  with  all 
the  fervid  eloquence  and  imaginative  power 
which  distinguished  him  as  a  novelist,  the 
importance  of  the  great  families,  estates,  and 
ancient  traditions  and  usages  of  the  British 
Monarchy.  While  by  birth  he  is  a  man  of 
the  people,  a  Hebrew  in  race,  not  in  creed, 
and  therefore  a  representative  of  the  business 
interests,  the  material  and  financial  **  sub- 
stantialities "  of  Great  Britain ;  by  genius  and 
education,  he  is  a  scholar  and  a  prose-poet, 
enthusiastically  in  love  with  all  that  is  ancient 
and  venerable,  both  in  his  own  pecuUar  race 
and  in  the  British  nation.  His  parliamentary 
career  has  been  long,  and  has  schooled  him 
thoroughly.  He  began  in  failure,  and,  for  a 
time,  was  regarded  with  mingled  fear  and 
contempt,  and  won  his  way  steadily  to  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
which  he  succeeded  naturally  on  the  death 
of  Lord  Palmerston. 
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Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  Professor  Aoassiz  was  enabled  last 
summer  to  make  a  Journey  to  Bradl,  and  to 
Investigate,  more  thoroughly  than  has  before 
been  done,  the  fishes  and  plants  of  the  great 
▼alley  of  the  Amazon.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  spirits  of  a  few  more  of  our  rich  men 
would  move  them  to  make  such  investmaits; 
they  are  certainly  as  directly  profitable  as 
many  mercantile  speculadons.  The  report 
of  this  journey  is  given  to  the  public  in  the 
shape  of  a  journal,  written  by  Mrs.  Agassiz, 
which  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Udmor  &  fields 
in  an  attractive  looking  volume.  The  expe- 
dition seems  to  have  been  a  great  success  so 
far  as  the  collection  of  facts  and  specimens 
was  concerned ;  the  Professor  used  his  oppor- 
tunities to  good  purpose,  and  made  numerous 
additions  to  the  already  alarmingly  long  lists 
of  species  and  genera  of  fishes  and  pUnts. 
New  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  alluvial 
and  drift  formations  of  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Amazon;  and  in  the  features  of  these 
formations,  Agassiz  finds  fresh  proofs  of  his 
theories  of  the  glacial  period.  We  confess, 
however,  to  having  been  somewhat  disap- 
pointed in.  the  volume  as  a  book  of  travel 
Of  course,  we  could  not  reasonably  expect  to 
find  pictures  of  Brazilian  life  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  journey  of  a  few  months,  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  scientific  researches; 
but  the  narrative  seems  wanting  in  sprightli- 
ness  and  general  interest,  and  somewhat  over- 
burdened with  trivial  details.  The  results  of 
the  expedidon,  however,  show  a  most  Import- 
ant contribution  to  the  scientifio  annals  of 
the  continent,  and  the  thanks  of  all  interested 
in  the  progress  of  science  are  due  as  well  to 
the  patient  and  exhaustive  labors  of  Professor 
Agassiz,  as  to  the  tunely  liberality  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Thayer. 

77^  Philosophy  of  Eaiing  (Hurd  &  Hough- 
ton) is  the  title  of  a  new  manual  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dietetics,  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Bellows,  a 
Boston  physician,  who  has  made  this  his 
study  for  thirty  years.  His  book,  he  tells 
us,  was  called  forth  by  the  universal  disre- 
gard and  neglect  of  the  laws  of  nature  which 
met  him  everywhere.  The  great  abuses  at 
which  he  specially  aims  his  work  are  the 
waste  and  wrong  use  of  food,  in  throwing 
away  the  most  valuable  parts,  and  using  only 
the  least  nutritious.  Thus,  the  farmer  sepa- 
rates the  buttermilk,  which  would  furnish 


brain  and  muscle  to  his  children,  and  gives  it 
to  his  pigs,  while  he  keeps  the  butter,  which 
only  yields  fat  and  heat,  for  his  own  family. 
The  case  is  still  worse  with  wheat ;  here  the 
outer  crust  and  husk  of  the  grain,  which  con- 
tain the  elements  necessary  to  produce  solid 
flesh,  are  sifted  out  after  the  grinding,  and 
given  to  the  cattle,  and  only  the  kernel,  con- 
sisting nudnly  of  starch,  which  will  not  sup- 
port life  for  any  time,  ever  gets  into  our 
loaves.  Bread,  he  says,  made  of  unbolted 
wheat-flour,  in  the  way  that  he  describes,  is 
more  palatable,  nourishing,  and  digestible, 
than  any  other,  and,  by  itself,  will  sustain  a 
man  In  perfect  health.  He  complains  that 
the  Americans,  in  their  diet,  pay  no  attention 
to  the  varying  requirements  of  the  season 
and  climate,  and  their  own  occupations,  but 
persist  in  having  the  same  greasy  and  car- 
bonaceous fare  upon  their  tables  in  summer 
as  in  winter,  in  Mame  and  South  Carolina, 
and  hence  dyspepsia  and  bilious  fevers.  He 
strongly  objects  to  a  breakfast  of  baked  beans 
and  fat  pork — the  proper  meal  for  a  wood- 
sawyer  in  January — as  a  fitting  preparative 
for  a  sermon  on  a  Sunday  in  July.  In  regard 
to  his  opinion  of  the  modifying  effect  of  diet 
on  character,  the  following  characteristic  pas- 
sago  may  be  quoted : 

"  Is  your  fat,  good-natured  old  grandfather 
living  on  fat  be^  and  pork,  white  bread  and 
butter,  buckwheat  cakes  and  molasses,  rice 
and  suear,  till  he  has  lost  all  menuJ  and 

ghysical  ener^,  and  desires  to  sit  from  mom- 
ig  till  night  m  the  diimney-eomer  or  at  the 
register,  saying  nothing  and  oaring  for  nothioff  f 
—change  his  diet,  give  him  fish,  beefsteu, 
potatoes,  and  unbolted  wheat  bread,  or  rye 
and  Indian,  with  one  half  or  three  quarters  of 
the  carboniferous  articles  of  hn  fonner  diet, 
and  in  one  week  he  will  cheer  you  again  with 
his  old  jokes,  and  call  for  h»  hat  and  oane.** 
If,  on  the  oontrary,  the  old  grandfiitliflr  is 
lean,  eold,  and  irritaUe,  there  is  no  more  dif- 
ficulty in  dealing  with  him  by  an  opposite 
course.  There  is  no  dsnger,  says  the  dootor, 
of  any  man's  over-eatbg  himself,  if  his  meal 
is  of  the  right  kind,  with  enough  phospho- 
tus,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  for  as  soon  as  his 
system  obtains  enough  of  each  of  these  ele* 
ments  it  will  be  satisfied ;  but  if  any  <rf  them 
are  wanting,  his  stomach  will  never  be  con- 
tent. 

Pr.  BellowB  is  a  strong  advocate  of  almost 
total  abstinence  from  alcohol,  and  snpporte 
his  views  by  much  forcible  evidence.  AUa> 
gether  the  book  is  a  moderate  and  praotioal 
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(me,  which  may  be  read  with  profit  by  most 
people,  which  makes  it  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted that  such  works  seldom  reach  the  class 
which  they  would  especially  benefit  We  no- 
tice, by  the  way,  that  the  writer  is  not  always 
very  accurate  in  the  chemical  statements,  to 
which  he  attaches  so  much  importance  ;  as, 
for  instance,  where  he  says,  near  the  be^n- 
ning,  that  sugar  and  alcohol  are  composed  of 
the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions. 


Wx  have  seldom  met  with  so  clear  and 
well-conceiyed  an  expression  of  political  dis- 
cussion, as  that  contained  in  the  volume  by 
John  Morlet,  entitled  £dinund  Burke:  A 
SUtorieal  Studff,  (Macmillan  &  Co.)*  It  is, 
in  style  and  spirit,  of  the  best  school  of  the 
time,  which  numbers  among  its  adepts  De 
TocqueTille,  Stuart  Mill,  and  Goldwm  Smith. 
Though  nominally  confined  to  Burke,  and 
the  gpreat  questions  of  his  parliamentary  ca- 
reer, it  is,  in  reality,  an  essay  on  the  politics 
of  the  day.  We  read,  indeed,  of  the  acts  and 
opmions  of  another  generation ;  but  think  all 
the  while  of  the  great  controversies  respecting 
goYemment  and  sodety  pressed  upon  our- 
selves. This  partly  arises  from  the  moment- 
oas  issues  involved  in  the  vast  uncompleted 
drama  in  which  Burke  took  part,  of  wliich 
the  American  and  the  French  Bevolutions 
ijrere  the  first  two  acts ;  but  it  is  also  due  to 
the  breadth  and  acumen  of  the  writer,  who,  in 
exhausdng  motives  and  detecting  possibilities 
of  conduct,  greatly  enlaiges  the  sphere  of  his 
"historical  study.'*  Kr.  Horley,  an  Oxford 
scholar,  and  editor  of  **The  Fortnightly  Re- 
view," is  a  rq>resentative  of  the  doctrines  of 
progress  in  modem  political  life ;  and  is  evi- 
dently loolring  for  great  changes  in  the  public 
aflairs  of  his  own  country  and  of  Europe,  and 
possibly  of  these  United  States,  the  condiltion 
of  which,  we  understand,  he  has  recoitly 
praetiealiy  examined  in  a  tour  of  the  country. 

At  first  sig^t,  it  may  appear  somewhat 
strange  that  an  ardent  reformer  should  se- 
lect Edmund  Burke  for  the  object  of  his 
eulogy,  and  seek  in  his  writings  a  confirma- 
tion of  speculative  opinions  seemingly  so  op- 
posed to  the  doctrines  of  the  great  antagonist 
of  the  Frendi  Revolution.  But  the  mystery 
is  earily  explained.  Burke  was  too  profound 
a  philosopher,  and  too  deeply  imbued  with 
the  love  of  truth,  to  be  altogether  a  one-sided 
man  on  any  queeticm.  We  may  be  sure  that 
his  sagacity  and  honesty  were  not  to  be  limit- 
ed to  the  discussion  in  hand  and  to  be  buried 
with  the  occasion.  Then,  too,  apart  firom  this 
faocdty  of  wide-spreading  thought,  Burke  was. 


during  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  actually 
engaged  in  the  work  of  reform,  notably  so 
on  constitutional  questicms  relating  to  the 
working  of  the  British  Constitution;  his  vin- 
dication of  the  American  Revolution;  his  ef- 
forts for  justice  and  humanity  in  Indian  afBeurs ; 
even  in  his  plea  for  the  permanent  wants  of 
man  in  his  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution." So  Mr.  Morley  finds  grounds  of  ad- 
miration and  sympathy  in  the  writings  of  his 
author,  even  when  he  often  feels  compelled 
to  point  out  his  errors. 

Two  points  are  made  especially  promment : 
the  vindication  of  Burke's  practical  consisten- 
cy in  his  paramount  devotion  to  order  as  the 
law  of  human  welfare ;  and  the  exhibition  of 
Burke's  unfailing  test  of  political  wisdom,  the 
adaptation  of  legislation  to  the  real  wants, 
according  to  the  limitations,  capabilities,  and 
dedres  of  a  community.  The  tendency  of 
Burke's  mind,  in  his  virtue,  his  integrity,  his 
extraordinary  political  insight,  his  pursuit  of 
this  **  order,"  is  shown  to  be  constantiy  to- 
wards reform ;  as  the  weU-being  of  the  state 
was  hazarded  by  the  corruption  of  its  officers, 
hi  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  and  afterwards 
by  the  destructives  of  the  Revolution.  Even 
while  he  was  carried  away  by  his  imagination 
in  the  defence  of  conservatism,  Burke  is  shown 
to  be  sowhig  the  seeds  of  progress  in  the 
future.  Probably,  no  greater  tribute  has  been 
paid  to  lus  works  than  by  this  acute  philoso- 
phical estimate  of  a  writer  of  a  difibrent 
school ;  certidnly,  no  exhibition  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  highest  value  of  those  works  has 
been  made  surpassing  this  in  lucidity  and 
felicity  of  statement 

Burke's  advocacy  of  moral  expectiency — ^the 
pursuit  of  the  practical— content  with  the  at- 
tainable— ^has  never  been  put  in  a  clearer 
light.  Goldsmith,  in  his  famous  character 
of  Burke  in  his  poem  "  Retaliation,"  would 
seem  *to  countenance  the  contrary  notion  in 
thelme, 

**  And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  puraae  the  expe- 
dient;" 

but  in  saying  this  he  was  speaking  of  a  far 
lower  grade  of  expediency  than  that  which 
we  have  here  in  mind. 

If  there  was  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other which  Burke  insisted  upon,  it  was  the 
expedient  in  the  exercise  of  public  authority. 
His  great  maxim,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Morley, 
was,  *'  The  situation  of  man,  the  preceptor  of 
his  duty."  He  opposed  the  American  War, 
because  it  was  inexpedient  to  employ  force 
against  a  people  whom  there  was  every  reason 
to  conciliate,  and  whose  opportunity  of  re- 
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sistaDoe,  in  character,  dlaposltioii,  aod  phyrf- 
cal  drcomstanoeB,  there  was  every  indoee- 
ment  to  respect  He  fought  Hasthiga,  becanae 
it  was  inexpedient  to  liold  a  great  nation  by 
fraud  for  purposes  of  pillage.  He  remon- 
strated with  the  constitution-mongers  of 
France,  because  ihdr  yisionarj  edicts  failed 
to  provide  for,  and  to  secure,  those  yery 
**  Bights  of  Man  "  which  his  powerfol  sympa- 
thy and  imagination  multiplied  fkr  beyond  the 
conception  of  those  who  proclaimed  that  he 
was  denying  them  altogether ! 

There  can  be  no  more  profitable  study  at 
the  present  day,  and  especially  in  our  own 
country,  than  this  of  the  nature  and  motives 
of  statesmanship  as  they  are  unfolded  in  the 
works  of  Burke.  Mankind  are  always  in  dan- 
ger of  being  misled  in  their  conduct  by  ad- 
miration of  an  exclusiTe  theory :  it  appears 
BO  much  more  simple  and  direct ;  so  straight- 
forward, honest,  and  honorable,  compared 
with  the  qualifications  and  restndnts  of  prac- 
tical wisdom.  Hence,  legislatire  tyranny  in 
the  name,  and  inextricable  eonfusion  in  the 
attempt,  to  reduce  all  things  to  uniformity. 
Many  suggestions  of  this  kind,  fatal  to  preva- 
lent notions  of  the  day,  must  strike  the  reader 
as  he  peruses  Mr.  Morley's  admirable  exposi- 
tion of  the  political  philosophy  of  Burke. 


Alice;  or^  the  PaifUer'i  Story ^  by  Liugh- 
TON  OsBOBN  (Doolady),  is  a  book  which,  like 
'VKordsworth's  poet,  needs  a  certain  amount 
of  sympathy  for  its  appredation — 

Yoa  miut  love  if,  ere  to  you 
It  will  seom  worthy  of  your  love. 

Granted  this  indulgence  of  aifection — and 
tbere  are  few  books  of  any  real  worth,  as 
there  are  few  persons  of  whatever  excdlence 
who  do  not  require  it — then  you  may  l>e  re- 
warded for  the  time  spent  in  the  pconsal  of 
'*  Alice.**  It  is  somewhat  unequal  in  execu- 
tion; the  author's  language,  though  remark- 
ably pure  in  expression,  sometimes  falls  short 
of  his  own  poetic  standard ;  the  plot  involves 
most  improbable  contrngendes ;  yet,  with 
whatever  defects,  the  poem  is  noticeable 
for  its  originality  and  a  certain  essence  of  in- 
tdlectual  and  moral  refinement  It  could  be 
written  only  by  one  sensible  to  the  keenest 
sosceptibilitiee,  one  well  tutored  by  books 
and  experience,  one  skilled  in  the  observation 
of  nature,  and  a  thorough  adept  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  painter's  art  These  are  quali- 
ties which  the  author,  Mr.  Osbom,  has  exhib* 
ited  in  various  degrees,  in  numerous  volumes 
published  at  intervals  during  the  last  thirty 


or  fbrty  years.  Most  of  them  are  little  known 
to  the  public ;  for  they  are  of  that  daas  of 
individual  performances,  of  ecoentrie  origi- 
nality, which,  exciting  the  wonder  of  critics  and 
the  admiration  of  a  few  who  delight  in  an  ex- 
hibition of  genius  however  wayward,  perverse, 
or  imperfect,  are  like  the  old  play  in  Hamlet, 
'*  caviare  to  the  general.**  The  '*  reading  pub- 
lic,** which  prefers  at  any  time  to  a  meteoric 
display  a  good  dark  lantern  in  tiie  hands  of  a 
stupid  Dogberry  as  a  guide  to  its  weO-wom 
paths,  till  the  lantern  actually  gives  out  and 
the  Dogberry  dies  of  old  age-— this  "  reading 
pid>lio  **  is  apt  to  be  very  much  perplexed  by 
such  books  as  Mr.  Osbom  has  written.  Kot 
content  with  letting  them  abne  or  throwing 
them  down  in  despair,  critics  get  in  a  passion 
with  them.  The  originality  or  the  absurdity 
puts  theni  out.  80  they  irritate  the  author 
by  *'  establishfaig  a  raw  **  for  their  literary  lash 
at  some  weak  point  of  his  cutide.  They  have 
no  comprehension  or  toleration  of  the  idea 
that  excellence  may  be  attended  by  corre- 
sponding defects.  They  would  have  an  impoa- 
^le  landscape  in  which  there  should  be 
nothing  but  mountun-^eights  without  valleys. 
The  sensitive  man  of  genius,  not  content  wiA 
a  recepti<m  of  tMs  kind,  sometimes  gives  up 
the  contest  in  despair;  sometimes,  though 
rardy,  profits  by  the  adversary ;  and  occa- 
sionidly  turns  satirist  himsdf  and  lustfly  be- 
labors the  critics.  Headers  of  the  pasdng 
generation  who  remember  Mr.  08bom*s' sen- 
timental and  grotesque  "  Sixty  Years  of  the 
Life  of  Jeremy  Levis,**  published  in  1881, 
his  ^  Drama  of  A11a-ad-Deen,**  and  pasdonate 
warmly  colored  ^^  Ck>nfessions  of  a  Poet,**  may 
also  recall  the  ^*  Vision  of  Hubeta,  an  Epic 
Story  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan,**  and  the 
Cantos  of  "  Arthur  Carryl,**  with  thdr  satiri- 
cal multitudinous  notes  **  fluttering  the  Yols- 
dans  hi  Corioll**  The  New  Toric  editors 
came  in  for  their  fbll  share  of  these  personal 
attentions.  Whoever  would  study  the  **  Press  ** 
of  Manhattan  of  thirty  years  ago,  would  do 
well  to  look  into  these  annotations  of  Mr.  Os- 
bom*s  '^  Pursuits  of  Literature**  of  those  days, 
in  that  degantly  printed  '^Vision  of  Hubeta.** 
Long  after  that  account  was  finally  settled, 
Mr.  Osbom  reappeared  before  the  public  as 
the  author  of  an  daborate  and  valuable  *'  Trea- 
tise on  Oil  Pahiting,*'  for  he  was  a  profound 
student  of  the  ait  and  practically  skilled  in 
its  results,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  hb 
name  figured  with  the  Academidans,  or  that 
he  has  been  among  their  exhibitors.  Of  late^ 
during  the  last  season,  Mr.  Osbom  has  pub- 
lished two  tragedies  which  we  have  not  seoi, 
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followed  by  the  poem  before  ns,  "Alice," 
which  we  haye  read  with  pleasure. 

It  is  properly  entitled  **  A  Famter^s  Story ;" 
for  it  derives  all  its  best  qualities  from  the 
painter's  art  A  glance  at  the  narrative  will 
show  its  capabilities  in  this  respect.  The 
daughter  of  an  English  Earl  is  spirited  away 
in  her  childhood  by  a  disappointed  and  re- 
vengefbl  female-servant  with  a  dash  of  gypsy 
blood,  and  a  convenient  acquaintance  with  the 
Atitemity ;  is  carried  to  a  life  of  beggary  and 
hardship  in  the  metropolis,  from  which,  on 
her  desertion  by  the  hag,  she  is  rescued  one 
night  by  a  young  artist,  who  finds  her  aban- 
doned to  sutTering  in  a  London  street.  The 
artist  gives  her  a  home  for  several  months, 
ditring  which  she  is  clothed  in  masculine  at- 
tire. The  relation  between  them  is  that  of 
mutual  respect  and  affection,  of  gratitude  on 
her  part  and  tenderness  on  his  own,  ripening 
into  love.  He  paints  her  portrait  in  his  pic- 
ture of  the  "  Angd  in^he  Air."  It  is  seen 
at  the  Exhibition  by  the  Earl  and  Countess. 
Struck  with  the  resemblance  to  their  lost 
child,  they  seek  the  painter  to  purchase  it, 
and  are  led  to  a  recognition  of  Alice  herself, 
who  is  now  restored  to  her  princely  home. 
The  pahiter,  aided  by  the  Earl,  rises  to  fame 
and  fortune,  and  loves  and  is  beloved  by  the 
daughter  as  she  grows  to  maturity.  This  is 
tViUy  revealed  when  he  b  called  to  pabit  the 
lady  in  the  fulness  of  her  beauty.  Honorably 
refusing  to  take  any  advantage  of  his  position, 
he  absents  himself  from  her  company,  leaves 
England,  and  the  pair  do  not  meet  again  till, 
broken  in  health  and  attended  by  a  young 
nobleman,  a  suitor  favored  by  the  Earl,  Alice, 
EtiU  mindful  of  her  old  affection,  encounters 
Walter  the  padnter  on  the  Rhine.  The 
nobleman-suitor  is  now  led  by  the  old  gypsy 
bag  to  attempt  an  abduction  of  the  lady,  who 
is  rescued  by  Walter,  when  the  scene  changes 
to  Heidelberg.  Here  the  artist  is  assailed 
with  a  murderous  intent  by  the  weak  and  dis- 
reputable nobleman,  and  in  the  encounter  is 
mortally  wounded  by  a  German  friend  of 
Walter.  The  gentle  Alice,  wounded  in  spirit 
and  shattered  by  her  early  sufferings,  fades 
away  and  dies. 

The  fiUing-in  of  such  an  outline  is  every 
thing ;  and  here  the  writer  excels  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  accessories — the  descriptions  of 
nature,  which  are  some  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  book,  the  artistic  studies  and  interpreta- 
tions *,  while  the  pathetic  interest  of  the  whole 
is  never  lost  sight  of.  The  cantos  are  appro- 
priately named  "  Chants,"  for  the  verse,  a 
rhymed  irregular  measure,  to  be  properly  «n- 


derstood  requires  the  aid  of  the  voice.  There 
is  something  pleashig  in  this  description  of  a 
cultivated  English  landscape : 

Fair  is  the  soene  he  looks  oat  upon. 

Fair  and  soft  as  ever  yet  one 

Bmil'd  in  the  light  of  a  sasnaer's  son. 

The  single  great  window  still  open  stood. 

Beneath  spread  the  lawn,  in  the  background  the 

wood; 
A  large  round  pool  beft>re  tUs  lay, 
With  no  carv'd  fountain,  no  jets  that  play ; 
But  the  smoofh-shayen  grass,  still  fresh  and  green, 
Orept  to  its  marge  without  border  between ; 
And  on  its  ftiU  basin  three  sw%ns  were  seen, 
Whose  snow-white  shadows  moTo  on  the  Iain 
With  not  a  ripple  their  form  to  break, 
Save  the  tremulous  lines  that  mark  their  wake, 
As  with  oary  feet  stretch'd  out  behind. 
Swollen  breast  and  arching  neok  olato, 
They  steer  their  plumy  ship  of  state, 
And  sail,  and  tack,  and  wind. 
Shiftless  as  in  a  painted  scene, 
Hie  shadows  of  the  trees  were  soon, 
For  not  a  breeze  their  branches  stirr'd, 
And,  save  the  mstle  of  a  bird. 
The  very  leaves  lay  etili 
The  fidlow  deer  from  out  the  wood 
Stray'd  listiossly,  or  cropped  their  food, 
Ere  the  sun,  higher  o'er  the  hill, 
Should  drive  them  to  the  forest  glade ; 
And,  save  the  swans,  the  bird,  the  deer, 
Was  nothing  living  moving  near. 
On  lawn,  on  lake,  in  woodland  i^ado. 
And  not  a  sound  was  hoard. 

There  is  also  among  other  passages  of  the 
kind  a  description  of  the  Castie  of  Heidelberg, 
which  deserves  to  be  remembered  with  the 
pictures  of  that  famous  locality.  We  should 
like  to  present  a  few  of  these  lines,  in  which 
the  pidnter  displays  his  skill  in  the  exhibition 
of  physical  beauty ;  but  they  are  so  inwrought 
with  the  poem,  that  it  would  be  at  some 
hazard  in  separating  them  from  the  text 

Mr.  Howard  Patson  Arnold's  (^reai 
JBxhibition^  to'th  ConHneWUd  Sketches^  Prae- 
tkal  and  Httmorom  (Hurd  k  Houghton),  is 
a  sketchy,  lively  account  of  various  incidents 
of  European  travel  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land, with  a  particular  view  of  objects  of  a 
social,  literary,  or  artistic  interest,  suggested 
by  the  great  Paris  show  of  the  last  season  in 
the  Palace  of  Industry  at  the  Chainp  de 
Mart.  We  might  occasionally  wish  a  sim- 
pler style  in  the  narrative,  with  less  anxiety 
for  point  and  effect ;  but  upon  the  whole  the 
book,  in  its  light  way,  is  both  instructive  and 
entertaining.  There  are  many  pleasant  no- 
tices of  objects  and  drcumstances  which  no 
one  could  present  better  than  the  experienced 
European  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Pcit; 
for  in  this  capacity  the  author  has  been  for 
some  time  known-  to  the  publia  It  will  be 
observed  by  the  titie  of  his  book  that  there- 
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is  a  claim  for  the  humorous  as  well  as  the 
practical,  a  pretension  which  is  fairly  enough 
supported  by  some  facetious  drollery,  as  in 
the  distillation  of  **  Gentle  Dulness  at  Din- 
ner,'' a  chapter  of  ^  Divers  Faoetie  **  at  the 
expense  of  verdant  travellers,  the  rigmarole 
over  the  **  Great  Unknown  "  American  poet 
at  Nice,  and  other  jocularities,  of  the  Arte- 
mus  Ward  school,  tc^gether  with  a  sprinUlng 
of  good  anecdotes  of  the  flower  of  various 
'*  Table-Talk."  For  a  spedmen  or  two  of  the 
latter,  take  a  sharp  saying  of  Baron  Maule, 
and  a  ready  one  by  Douglas  Jerrold.  *'  The 
former  was  at  a  dinner-party,  where  a  young 
man  near  hun  was  making  himself  generally 
disagreeable  by  his  officious  observations  and 
flippancy.  He  s^d  to  the  Judge,  at  length, 
that  retdly  the  only  things  he  cared  for  were 
horses  and  women.  *  Young  man,'  replied 
he,  *  I  advise  you  to  go  home  and  make  your 
will ;  bequeath  your  skin  to  be  made  into  a 
side-saddle,  and  in  that  way  you  can  both 
make  yourself  useful  and  gradfy  the  only 
tastes  you  have.' "  The  other  has  not,  we 
believe,  yet  got  into  the  *^  Jerroldiana."  **  A 
game  was  being  played  to  test  the  knowledge 
of  the  company  of  Shakespeare.  Each  per- 
son was  to  name  some  object,  it  mattered  not 
what,  to  the  guest  next  to  him,  and  the  lat- 
ter, under  pain  of  a  forfeit,  was  to  give  some 
quotation  from  the  work  to  illustrate  it  To 
Jerrold  was  allotted  the  word  tread-mill,  and 
he  hardly  hesitated  a  moment  before  reply- 
ing, in  the  weU-known  language  of  Lear, 


« Down,  thoa  dxnbing  MROw !  * " 

Among  the  interesting  practical  portiona 
may  be  noticed  the  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Parisian  publishers,  Messrs.  Ha- 
ohette  &  Ck>.,  and  the  description  of  the  im- 
provements and  resources  of  the  new  Im- 
perial Library. 


Gail  Hajultom's  new  book  (Ticknor  k 
Fields)  bears  the  suggestive  title  of  lFomaa'« 
WrongM,  People  who  consider  amiability  the 
chief  and  most  necessary  of  fendnine  virtnea, 
will  probably  regard  with  horror  this  tren- 
chant little  work.  Gail  Hamilton  certainly 
does  not  believe  in  fighting  lies  with  gloved 
hands,  but  on  the  contrary  attacks  them  with 
every  weapon  lying  withm  her  readi.  Dr. 
Todd  is  severely,  and,  upon  the  whole,  justly 
dealt  with  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  The 
latter  part  is  occupied  with  the  author's  own 
views,  which  are  stated  in  a  dear,  moderate 
manner.  Among  other  just  remarim,  the  au- 
thor says,  she  would  rather  see  the  right  of 
voting  restricted  than  farther  extended ;  of 
course  believing  that  although  there  are  many 
women  who  would  do  much  good,  there  are 
also  many  who  would  do  as  much  ii^jury  as 
the  crowds  of  ignorant  foreigners  who  vix^ 
tually  rule  our  dties,  by  being  permitted  to 
exerdse  this  privilege.  As  this  work  shows 
more  definite  purpose  than  any  of  the  other 
writings  of  Gail  Hamilton,  it  naturally  ranks 
higher  both  in  usefulness  and  interest 


FINE    ARTS. 


Among  the  works  exhibited  m  Mr.  Atxrt's 
splendid  collection,  which  was  noticed  at 
length  in  Puni am  for  March,  none  attracted 
more  attention  than  Gustavk  Dose's  magnifi- 
cent drawhig  entitled  '*  The  Retreat  of  1812 ; " 
a  subject  frequently  selected  for  artistic  treat- 
ment, but  never  before  handled,  in  our  judg- 
ment, with  the  vigor,  imagination,  and  dra- 
matic power  displayed  in  this  striking  com- 
position. In  this  angle  picture  the  whole 
story  of  that  disastrous  retreat  is  told  more 
vividly  than  it  ever  was  by  poet  or  historian. 
The  chief  point  of  action  and  interest  is  the 
struggle  around  the  wagon  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  who  are  feebly  resisting 
the  savage  attacks  of  Cossack  cavalry — ^the 
guerrillas  of  the  Russian  army.  From  this 
brave  but  hopdees  struggle  for  life,  the  eye 
wanders  down  into  the  foreground,  where  the 
softened  outlines  of  the  forms  of  soldiers. 


horses,  wagons,  showing  through  the  efi- 
shrouding  snow,  reveal  to  us  the  horrors  of 
the  long-continued  fiight  through  the  dismal 
waste  of  winter.  Every  part  of  the  compo- 
sition is  crowded  with  inddent  and  interest, 
though  not  so  as  to  destroy  its  unity  of 
eff'ect  Nothing  in  the  accessories  detracts 
from  the  importance  of  the  central  group, 
but  every  thing  tends  to  heighten  its  effect 
upon  the  beholder's  imagination. 

We  fed  the  greater  interest  in  this  mag- 
nificent drawing,  because  many  of  Dora's 
later  works  have  exhibited  a  lamentable  fall- 
ing off  in  imaginative  qualities  and  power  of 
execution.  It  would  be  difScult  to  name 
more  magnificent  failures  than  his  illustrft- 
tions  of  Tennyson's  '*  Queen  Guinevere"  and 
•♦Vivien,"  and  those  to  the  Fables  of  La 
Fontaine  are  commonplace  to  the  last  degree. 
The  extraordhxary    fiuaBty  with  which  be 
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throws  off  his  drawings  betrays  him  into 
carelessness;  he  evidently  studies  too  little 
the  character  of  the  works  he  seeks  to  illas- 
trate,  and  his  style  is  always  the  same, 
whether  his  text  is  from  the  Bible,  Paradise 
Lost,  Tennyson's  Idylls,  or  La  Fontaine.  If 
he  would  study  more  conscientiously,  and 
produce  more  slowly,  what  he  did  would  have 
twenty  times  the  value  of  the  hasty,  ilk>om- 
posed  and  jSimsily  executed  drawings  he  now 
imposes  upon  the  picture-buying  public. 


A  TisiT  to  the  studio  of  William  Hart, 
in  the  Tenth-street  Studio  Building,  has  half 
indmed  us  to  reconsider  our  verdict  that  he 
should  never  be  allowed  again  to  punt  in 
any  thing  but  water-colors.  His  large  oil- 
painting,  entitled  **  The  Last  Gleam,"  which 
he  has  but  recently  finished,  is  certunly  a 
very  beautiful  production.  The  view  was 
taken  in  the  Green  Mountains,  whose  won- 
derful variety  of  picturesque  scenery  has 
been  too  much  neglected  by  our  artists  for 
the  bolder  scenery  of  New  Hampshire.  On 
the  right  of  this  picture  rises  a  mountain- 
slope,  treated  with  the  utmost  delicacy  of 
detail  combined  with  great  breadth  and  unity 
of  effect;  the  last  glances  of  the  settmg 
sun  cover  the  broad  slope  with  a  lovely  mys- 
tery of  softened  light  and  shadow.  But  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  successful  part  of 
the  picture  is  the  foreground.  A  country 
road  comes  into  sight  as  it  winds  about  a 
clump  of  trees ;  a  bit  of  country  fence,  half- 
hidden  in  clematis,  fern,  woodbine,  and  golden- 
rod,  attracts  and  fascinates  the  eye.  Over 
all  this  is  thrown  the  coohiess  of  the  evening 
shadow,  painted  with  admirable  skill  and 
delicacy,  hdghtenmg  by  contrast  the  warmth 
and  brilliancy  of  the  sunset  gleams  on  the 
harvest-field  and  the  mountain-side.  We 
hope  this  fine  painting  may  be  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  of  Design ;  though,  such  is  the 
jealousy  of  owners,  pictures  once  sold  rarely 
find  their  way  into  public  exhibitions.  Had 
we  a  permanent  picture-gallery,  where  pic- 
tures could  be  exhibited  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  owner,  there  would  be  less  difficulty 
in  obtainhig  rare  and  valuable  works  of  art 
for  this  purpose.  Many  people,  who  dislike 
to  be  deprived  of  their  pictures  for  several 
months,  would  have  no  objection  to  sending 
them  to  a  well-regulated  public  gallery  for  a 
few  weeks  or  days. 


hibition  at  Putnam's  Gallery,  No.  661  Broad- 
way. This  interesting  work  of  art  has  won 
the  highest  commendation  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  artist  has  endeavored  to  por- 
tray the  perplexed  astonishment  and  terror 
felt  by  Eve  on  finding  the  dead  body  of  her 
son.  She  had  raised  it,  not  yet  cold,  upon 
her  knee,  and  looks  steadfastly  into  the  silent 
face,  as  if  she  would  penetrate  the  secret  of 
death.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  Mr.  Jackson  left  here  for  Italy,  in 
which  country  he  has  since  very  successfully 
pursued  the  practice  of  his  art  The  group 
which  he  has  brought  to  this  country  was 
modelled  in  Fbrencc  in  1868  and  1864,  and 
finished  in  marble  in  1867.  It  embodies  an 
original  idea  wrought  out  with  a  great  deal  of 
skill  and  beauty.  Exhibited  first  in  Boston, 
it  attracted  much  attention  there,  not  alone 
by  its  beauty  but  also  by  its  anatomical  merit, 
which  Dr.  Holmes,  judging  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  savant  as  well  as  a  critic,  pro- 
nounces to  be  of  the  highest  order. 


Shattuck^s  fine  picture  of  the  **  White 
Hills,*^  already  noticed  in  these  pages,  is  now 
on  exhibition  at  Goupil's,  where  it  attracts 
many  visitors.  As  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant work  of  an  artist  who  has  painted 
many  excellent  pictures,  it  ought  to  be  seen 
by  every  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  Ameri- 
can art  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Lin- 
ton, the  eminent  English  engraver,  is  engaged 
in  preparing  a  large  wood-engraving  of  this 
picture,  through  which  it  will  become  known 
to  thousands  of  people  who  may  never  see  the 
original 

TuEBE  are  several  new  and  interesting  works 
of  art  at  Sghaus*  establishment — among  them 
a  landstfiape  by  the  celebrated  German  land- 
scape artist  AcHENBACH,  and  a  large  flower- 
piece  by  RoBix.  Schans  also  exhibits  Pal- 
MEB*8  latest  work,  a  beautiful  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, embodying  a  very  commonplace  idea — 
Hope  resting  her  hand  on  the  anchor  of  Faith. 
The  figure  of  Hope  stands  out  in  partial  re- 
lief from  the  marble,  and  is  modelled  with  ex- 
quisite grace  and  feeling. 


A  VERT  beautiful  piece    of  sculpture — 
Jackson's  "  Eve  and  Abel,'*— is  now  on  ex- 


LoNOFELLOw's  "  EvangcUne "  and  Whit- 
tier's  **Maud  Muller"  will  probably  never 
cease  to  be  favorite  subjects  for  artistic  treat- 
ment Mr.  Meyer  has  recently  pamted  a  Maud 
Muller  which  has  been  sent  to  England  for 
reproduction  in  chromo-lithography ;  and 
Schaus  is  having  Brocbart's  ideal  of  the 
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character  engraved  for  him  in  the  best  manner 
on  steel.  The  proof  of  the  etching  of  this  work 
is  now  on  exhibition  at  bis  gallery,  and  gives 
promise  of  an  exquisite  engraving. 

Bradford's  Arctic  picture,  "Crushed  by 
Icebergs,'^  which  has  been  exhibited  with 
great  success  in  England,  has  been  admirably 
reproduced  in  chromo-lithography.  We  have 
never  seen  better  work  of  Uie  kind.  The 
tone  and  color  of  the  original  are  imitated 
with  great  fidelity,  and  even  the  texture  of  the 
painting  is  reproduced  with  such  skill  as  al- 
most to  deceive  the  eye  on  close  inspection. 
As  people  will  prefer  chromo-lithographs  to 
engravings,  we  are  glad  to  see  ^e  market 
supplied  with  the  very  best  works  of  the  kind 
that  can  be  produced,  such  as  this  one ;  though 
for  ourselves  we  should  esteem  the  slightest 
original  sketch,  by  a  great  artist,  more  highly 
than  the  finest  chromo-lithograph  ever  pamted. 

Charles  A.  Sommer,  an  artist  of  consider- 
able merit  and  repute,  who  contemplates 
making  a  trip  to  Europe  this  spring,  had  an 
exhibition  of  his  works  at  his  studio  last 
month.  These  embraced  oil-paintings  and 
sketches  of  scenery  in  the  Adirondacks,  the 
Catskills,  and  in  South  America. 


We  learn  that   Mr.  Prang,  the  eminent 
chromo-lithographer,  has  conmienced  his  "Gal- 


lery of  Am^can  Pwuters,"  in  which  he  pro- 
poses that  every  American  artist  of  note  shall 
be  represented  by  at  least  one  jncture.  He 
may  not  succeed  in  fully  carrying  out  thb 
large  design,  but  he  has  made  a  good  begin- 
ning, and  has  already  secured  the  cooperation 
of  artists  whose  names  are  widely  known. 
Among  the  works  upon  which  he  is  now  en- 
gaged are, "  The  Falls  of  the  To  Semite,''  by 
Bierstadt;  "The  Barefooted  Boy,''  by  East- 
man Johnson ;  "  The  May-Queen  "  and  *^The 
LitUe  Rogue,"  by  J.  G.  Brown;  "The  Ship- 
wreck of  Steerforst,?' by  Moran ;  "The  Bay  of 
New  York"  and  "The  White  Mountams  in 
October,"  by  G.  L.  Brown.  We  understand 
that  the  artists  with  whom  Mr.  Prang  has  con- 
ferred as  to  the  r^roduction  of  their  works  in 
chromo-lithography,  have  expressed  very  great 
interest  in  the  success  of  his  pUns  for  midrrng 
art  popular  by  bringing  good  pictures  within, 
the  means  of  people  of  moderate  income. 
There  is  still,  as  he  would  be  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge, much  room  for  improvement  in 
his  chromes.  Many  of  them  are  wanting  in 
the  admirable  qualities  of  tone  and  color  that 
distinguish  the  productions  of  the  Arundel 
Society.  But  they  are  very  much  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  atten^)ted  before 
in  this  country,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
beautifully  finished.  Mr.  Prang  constantly  en- 
deavors to  improve  the  art  and  make  it 
worthier  of  approval  and  patronage. 


TABLE-TALK. 


At  many  of  the  tflbles  in  Europe-norih-of- 
the-Alps,  the  table-talk  during  this  last  win- 
ter must  have  been  of  the  saddest.  Sweden, 
Finland,  Northern  and  Eastern  Russia,  and 
Eastern  Prussia  have  been  visited  and  wasted 
by  a  real  famine,  and  the  scarcity  in  both 
France  and  England  has  been  nearly  equal  to 
a  famme.  In  Norway  there  has  long  been  a 
fearful  state  of  things,  and  extreme  cold,  pov- 
erty, and  starvation  have  ahnoet  depopulated 
that  side  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  The 
people  of  Eastern  Prussia  have  appealed 
through  their  Consul  for  help  from  this 
country,  and  money  has  been  sent ;  but  how, 
by  any  contribution  less  than  national,  to 
save  a  nation  from  perishing  by  hunger? 
The  worst  suffering  has  be^  in  Tunis,  where 
the  mortality  is  so  great  that  the  dead  are 
buried  in  trenches.  Next  to  Tunis  in  misery 
is  London,  where  squalor,  and  filth,  and  a 
brutal  alms-gi^g  add  their  demoralidng 
horrors  to  simple  starvation.    PeJith  by  this 


sharpest  of  God's  arrows  must  be  crud  any- 
where, but  it  seems  to  us  it  would  be  pleas- 
anter  to  die  by  it  in  Mussulman  Tunis  than  in 
Christian  London.  In  the  best  of  times  the 
poverty  of  London  blackens  the  sky,  and 
takes  heart  and  hope  out  of  whoever  gives  an 
earnest  look  at  it.  We  have  oursdves  seen 
two  beggar-children  squabbling  in  the  gutter 
for  the  skins  and  pulp  of  the  fair-looking 
but  vapid  English  gooseberries  which  we  had 
tasted  and  rq'ected.  And  this  was  in  a  year 
when  there  f&s  no  starvation  that  was  thought 
worth  talking  about,  and  England  swarmed 
from  end  to  end  with  rich  people,  her  own 
and  from  foreign  countries.  But  there  ia 
always  suffering  in  England  from  excessive 
poverty,  and  the  great  wealth  of  the  country 
is  so  ill-applied,  that  it  does  nothmg,  apparent- 
ly, to  rdieve  the  misery  that  shows  more 
awful  in  contrast  with  the  real  ^lender  and 
comfort  of  the  rich.  So  long  as  England  is 
overcrowded ;  so  long  as  the  land  oontinnes 
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to  be  divided  on  the  unjust  principle  of  primo- 
geniture; 80  long  as  Estates  are  entailed; 
80  long  as  the  labor  of  the  nation  is  taxed  in 
enormous  sums  to  support  idle  people  in 
dneeuree,  and  busy  people  in  useless  work — 
so  long  there  will  be  poverty  and  starvation 
there,  whether  the  harvests  shall  be  plenty 
or  shall  fail. 

In  all  these  suffering  countries  the  measure 
of  relief  and  recovery  is  the  greater  or  less 
£M»lity  with  which  the  central  government 
can  reach  its  people  by  means  of  its  official 
agents.  In  France  ftnd  Busoa  these  agents 
are  notoriously  dishonest;  all  but  tiie  very 
highest  officers  are  open  to  bribery,  and  steal 
the  money  that  passes  through  their  hands. 
In  England  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
officials  of  dishonesty ;  the  trouble  there  is  an 
excessive  formality,  which  makes  getting  re- 
lief 80  tedious  a  process  that  many  applicants 
are  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten,  before  help 
reaches  them.  In  Prussia,  however,  the 
government  machinery  is  perfect,  and  the 
administration  so  intelligent  and  wise,  that 
help  will  be  speedy,  and,  so  for  as  the  Staters 
resources  go,  effectuaL 


A  snp  forward  has  at  last  been  taken  in 
the  matter  of  International  Copyright.  Mr. 
Baldwin  of  Hass.,  the  Chairman  of  the  li- 
brary Committee,  has  reported  to  the  House 
^a  bill  for  securing  to  authors  in  certain 
cases  the  benefit  of  International  Copyright, 
advancing  the  development  of  American  lite- 
rature, and  promoting  the  interests  of  pub* 
lishers  and  book-buyers  in  the  United  States." 
The  details  of  the  bill  will  be  found  hi  the 
newspapers,  and  they  will  probably  strike 
unprejudiced  and  right-thinking  people  as  fair 
and  just  We  object  to  the  tail-piece  to  art- 
icle 1st— **  Provided,  of  course,  that  the 
foreign  country  grants  the  same  rights  to 
authors  and  artists  of  this  country."  We 
trust  we  shall  not  be  thought  Quixotic  if  we 
say  we  think  it  would  have  been  more  Amer^ 
ican — ^more  generous  and  unselfish — to  have 
omitted  this  afler-thought,  and  to  have  done, 
or  proposed  to  do,  what  we  thought  right, 
without  reference  to  any  thing  other  nations 
mi^t  see  fit  to  do.  And  this  may  yet  be 
accomplished.  At  all  events,  we  hope  the 
bill  will  receiye  a  fair  and  exhausUve  discus- 
sion at  the  hands  of  competent  people  all  over 
the  country,  for  we  are  full  of  faith  that  a 
Copyright  Bill  is  to  be  passed,  and  we  desire 
that  it  shall  be  a  good  one.  As  for  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  case,  we  should  be  glad  to  say 
that  every  man  of  character  and  position  is 


on  the  side  of  what,  it  seems  to  us  as  clear  as 
noon-day,  is  the  right,  and  so,  indeed,  by  far 
the  greater  number  are;  but  a  lamentable 
exception  is  Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey,  the  dis- 
tinguished writer  on  Political  Economy.  Mr. 
Carey  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  would 
resist  the  adoption  of  any  International  Copy- 
right Law  to  the  bitter  end.  Perhaps  party 
heat  has  exaggerated  his  words,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  of  his  opposition.  We  are  sorry  to 
lose  him,  and  sorry  to  have  him  against  us. 
But  we  are  strong  in  the  belief  that  this 
measure  is  a  just  one ;  and  it  is  in  no  single 
man^s  power  to  defeat  justice.  So  far  as  we 
have  examined  it,  Mr.  Carey^s  argument  is 
weak  and  unsatis&ctory ;  and  unless  he  has 
better  reasons  in  store  for  his  opposition,  we 
shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  troubled  by 
his  threats. 


We  do  most  heartOy  believe  that  the  CaU- 
fomians  are  too  wise  in  their  generation  to 
permit  the  Legislature  to  carry  out  its  recent 
act,  giving  two  squatters  in  the  Yo  Semite 
Valley  the  right  to  some  six  hundred  acres 
there,  shnply  because  they  have  asked  for  it. 
Congress  gave  the  Valley  to  the  State  on  the 
condition  that  it  should  be  set  apart  forever 
as  a  public  park.  No  Government  ever  mode 
so  noble  a  gift  to  any  people,  and  no  State 
ever  had  such  an  opportunity  to  secure  with- 
out expense  so  stately  a  pleasure-place. 
Those  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  this  wonderful  Valley,  but  who  have 
seen  the  photographic  views  of  it  made  by 
Watkins  of  Son  Francisco,  will  wonder,  as  we 
do,  how  the  people  of  California  can  ever 
cntertam  the  notion  of  spoiling  witii  taverns, 
showmen,  and  all  the  odious  accompaniments 
of  such  places  as  Niagara,  Trenton  Falls,  the 
White  Mountains,  and  the  Mammoth  Cave,  a 
place  so  noble  and  so  peculiar  as  the  To 
Semite.  But  even  if  the  Califomians  are 
willing  to  do  this  unwise  things  they  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  have  their  way.  The 
United  States  should  let  it  be  plainly  under- 
stood tiiat  it  will  hold  the  State  to  its  well- 
understood  bai^ain.  If  the  Califomians  at- 
tempt to  degrade  the  noblest  valley  in  the 
worid  to  a  beer-garden  and  a  bowling-alley, 
let  the  grant  be  revoked,  and  let  the  General 
Government  stand  guard  over  the  Valley  of 
the  Grizzly  Bear  until  a  generation  is  bora 
that  can  value  the  opportunity  the  present 
one  seems  minded  to  tiirow  away. 


Mb.  Ntck*8  Fruit-Preserving  Houses  are 
now  in  active  operation,  and  there  b  no 
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longer  any  doubt  whateyer  about  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  plan.  Duchesse  and  all  the 
finer  TarietieB  of  late  pears  are  now  offered 
for  sale  erery  day  in  the  shops,  and  are  be- 
come a  regular  part  of  the  dessert  at  all  the 
great  hotels.  Indeed,  they  are  so  reasonable 
in  price— ten  cents  will  buy  a  very  good 
pear,  a  Duchesse,  a  Winter  Nefis,  a  Gloot 
Morceau,  that  a  year  ago  would  hare  cost  a 
dollar,  and  would  not  bave  been  easy  to  buy 
even  at  that  price— tiiat  they  are  to  be  found 
on  many  modest  tables.  Nor  is  this  alL 
Catawba  grapes,  in  excellent  condition,  are 
brought  out  of  the  New  York  Preserring 
House  didly,  and  the  finer  varieties  of  grapes 
ripened  last  fall  in  cold  graperies.  Professor 
Nyce  is  an  enthusiast,  and  perhaps  beHeves 
that  his  inTcntion  will  do  more  than  it  will  be 
found  able  to  accomplish ;  but  it  has  thus  far 
done  all  that  he  has  demanded  of  it.  His 
theory  is  that,  by  keeping  fruit  in  a  very  cold 
and  even  temperature,  employing  certain  didn- 
fectants  and  appliances  to  absorb  all  moisture, 
and  admitting  no  ray  of  light,  he  can  arrest 
the  process  of  ripening,  and  keep  the  life  of 
the  fruit,  so  to  speak,  in  absolute  suspense. 
If  this  can  be  done  practically,  we  do  not  see 
why  one  fruit  should  not  be  as  wdl  preserved 
as  another;  why  we  should  not  be  eating 
peaches  uy-d&y  as  well  as  these  ddightfhl 
Gatawbas. 


Habdlt  have  people  ceased  to  take  any 
interest  iu  Mr.  Train's  newspaper,  The  Bevotu- 
tion,  than  a  new  one  is  start^  out  West,  ad- 
vocating the  same  financial  principles,  but 
not  ashamed  to  call  a  spade,  a  spade.  It  is 
named  7%e  Repudiator.  There  is  much  in  a 
name,  in  spite  of  Juliet  and  her  rose,  and  a 
good  many  people  who  have  been  advocating 
dishonesty — and  national  dishonesty,  too — in 
a  sneaking,  sidelong  way,  talking  mincingly 
about  "Greenbacks'*  and  "Bond-holders," 
will  perhaps  be  ashamed  when  they  see  their 
fellow-workers  come  out  like  plain,  blunt  ras- 
cals, and  caU  what  they  propose  by  Its  real 
name.  We  are  not  willing  to  admit  that 
there  ever  was  a  tune  when  Americans  would 
make  repudiation  national,  but  if  &ere  ever 
was,  it  is  a  time  long  past  and  never  to  return. 


A  Fiw  years  ago,  a  news-girl  was  as  rare  a 
sight  as  a  Dodo.  Indeed,  the  Dodo  had  the 
advantage  of  the  human  creature,  many 
ways ;  for  Dodos  there  had  been  in  plenty, 
and  the  bones  of  at  least  one  individual  of 
this  queer,  shambling  species  are  to  be  seen 
in  some  British  Museum  or  other;  but  no 


Cuvi^  nor  Pritcfaard  had  ever  %fated  upon 
a  news-girL  That  was  a  discovery  or  inven- 
tion reserved  for  a  much  later  day.  The 
news-girl  and  the  gorilla  belong  to  tJie  pres- 
ent century,  and  of  these  two  unc<«nfortable 
additions  to  the  domain  of  animated  nature, 
the  human  nuisance  is  not  older  than  the  last 
six  months.  Of  course,  to  be  logical  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  no  reason  why,  if 
there  are  to  be  news-boys,  there  should  not 
be  news-giris.  At  any  rate,  whatever  theory 
might  have  been  formed  beforehand  as  to  the 
al»lity  of  little  girls  to  cope  with  boys  in  this 
field,  practically,  it  is  very  certain  that  they 
are  more  than  a  niatdi  for  them.  They  are 
quite  as  dirty,  quite  as  ragged,  every  bit  as 
impudent,  and  their  falsetto  is  as  vile  and  as 
well  sustained.  They  are  more  sportive  than 
the  male  demons,  less  given  to  finance,  and 
more  inclined  to  sliding  in  the  gutters ;  and 
they  can  also  be,  on  occasion,  what  the  boys 
never  are,  nor  try  to  be,  and  that  is,  wnimn*; 
and  cajoling.  Between  the  sublime  indiffer- 
ence of  a  derk  at  Stewart's,  with  his  tkr  of 
"  an  you  wiU  not  have  me,  choose !  **  and 
the  news-boy's  unimpaasioned  offer  of  the 
^^Pooost,  Xpraze,  Dlnooz,"  there  is  not  a 
penny  to  dioose.  A  news-boy  would  scorn 
himsdf  if  he  thought  he  could  be  guilty  of 
the  weakness  of  seemmg  to  care  whether  any 
body  bought  his  papers,  or  not  Sometimes, 
late  in  the  evenings,  very  little  boys,  indeed, 
so  little  that,  if  they  were  Indians  or  Italians, 
they  would  be  swaddled  to  boards  and  hung 
up  to  sleep,  will  run  a  block  after  some  one 
whom  they  suspect  of  being  soft-hearted,  and 
beg  him,  with  their  whining  pipe  and  child- 
ish treble,  to  "buy  the  Dalenooze  fiver 
dockdishn  do  please  only  one  left  wanter 
gohome;"  but  on  the  ai^>roach  of  bigger 
boys  they  throw  off  this  unmanly  weakness, 
and  swagger  away  defiant 

The  news-girl,  however,  has,  in  her  power 
of  bebg  winning,  or  what  she  thinks  win- 
nmg,  an  additional  advantage  over  the  news- 
boy, the  advantage  that  comes  firom  a  variety 
of  weapons.  Impudence  sometimes  £iils, 
and  with  the  tact  of  her  sex  she  can  perceive 
that  there  are  fastidious  men  whose  inclination 
to  buy  newspapers  is  not  increased  by  having 
them  thrust  in  their  faces  with  discordant 
shrieks  by  dirty  girls,  and  when  she  meets 
such  persons,  she  will  sometimes  change  her 
tactics,  and  leer  at  them  in  a  horrible  manner. 
The  effect  of  this  coquetry  is  so  ludicrous 
that  it  has  been  known  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose; but  fortunately  it  is  so  alien  to  the 
general  habits  of  the  creature,  that  Ae  does 
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not  attempt  it  often.  She  finds  that  on  the 
whole,  with  the  mass  of  men,  the  rougher, 
more  noisj,  and  more  energetic  she  is,  the 
brisker  it  goes  with  trade.  At  all  events, 
for  better  or  worse,  here  she  is — a  new  devel- 
opment of  the  human  species,  a  new  experi- 
ment ;  and,  much  as  we  detest  her,  we  never- 
theless smeerelj  wish  her  weU. 

Onk  of  the  signs,  and  a  pleasant  one,  that 
in  spite  of  many  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
our  country  is  still  one,  is  the  setting  toward  the 
South  again,  after  an  interval  of  eight  or  nine 
years,  of  the  old-time  stream  of  invalids,  and 
(hose  not  invalids  who  find  our  Northern 
spring  the  most  disagreeable  season  of  the 
year.  For  months  befiore  the  war  actually 
began.  Northern  visitors  were  often  made  to 
feel  that  they  were  not  wdcome  in  the  South, 
*and  there  were  many  cases  where  an  unre- 
vealedsocialhoatility  drove  them  home.  But 
these  are  times  we  can  afford  to  forget,  and 
invatids  may  now  go  to  Florida  and  to  South 
Carolina  without  fear  of  meeting  hostility, 
and  they  will  often  find  a  cordial  welcome. 
Most  heartily  we  wish  that  there  were  some 
attraction  in  that  Southern  country  that  would 
draw  a  stream  of  visitors  and  settlers  from 
the  outside  world,  as  the  magnet  draws  iron 
out  of  sand.  Only  from  outsiders,  we  fear, 
will  come  the  regeneration  of  tfte  South,  and 
what  is  to  make  them  go  there  ?  Every  thing 
is  wanted — ^roads,  roll-roads,  mines  in  working 
order,  all  the  enginery  by  which  the  natural 
wealth  of  the  soil  is  brought  to  light,  given 
new  forms,  and  afterward  transported  where 
it  can  be  used.  It  is  sad  to  see  so  much  of 
the  South  practically  a  desert,  and  that  spirit 
and  energy  are  wanting  that  might  make  it 
blossom  as  the  rose.  The  generation  of 
Southerners  that  carried  on  the  war  will 
never  do  much  to  re-create  their  country; 
the  greater  number  of  them  are  incapable  of 
work,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  and  they 
have  not  the  will.  There  are  some  noble 
and  generous  spirits  among  them,  but  the 
material  they  have  to  work  upon  is  hopelessly 
inert,  sullen,  and  proud.  Perhaps  the  Pacific 
Railroad  wfll  be  the  artery  that  will  pour 
through  this  wan  and  wasted  region  a  life- 
giving  blood  of  Northern  energy  and  life  that 
will  bring  back  a  better  than  the  olden  time. 

OuK  clever  contemporary,  The  8un,  which, 
nnder  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Dana, 
is  one  of  the  most  acceptable  journals  of  the 
day,  has  a  word  on  a  subject  which  is  cer- 
tahdy  of  interest  to  ourselves,  and  at  least  an 
important  portion  of  our  readers,  who  may 


be  presumed  to  admire  thdr  own  articles. 
Of  contributors  to  magadnes  it  is  said — 

Perhaps  n6  taste  differs  more  than  literary 
taste.  Hen  of  trained  judgment  and  rare  cnlture 
difBer  from  each  other  almost  as  mndh  as  the  boor 
and  the  philosopher.  This  is  shown  in  the  popular 
magazinesi  not  only  oocaslonaUy,  hut  coostantly. 
IHiat  the  Qalaxjf  rejects,  Pvtnam  prints  with  en- 
tire readiness ;  the  easay  HJarp&'9  repudiates  meets 
with  fi&Yor  in  the  JLOanUe;  and  the  poem  the  Ai- 
lanUc  **  decUnes  with  thanks''  is  published  in  the 
Broadway,  Every  month  the  editor  of  some  one  of 
the  monthlies  dlsoovers  in  his  rivals  the  manusot^t 
he  has  returned  to  the  owner,  while  he  himself 
prints  and  praises  what  his  oontcmporaries  have 
pronounced  unworthy.  We  know  a  very  clever 
authoress— one  of  the  most  fiunous  in  the  country— 
who  sends  her  composition  at  one  time,  first  to  the 
AilantiCf  then  to  JJarper**,  then  to  the  QaJagjf  ;  the 
next  time,  first  to  the  Oalaxyt  etc..  Just  reversing 
the  order.  Some  one  of  the  serials  usually  rejects 
it,  but  another  always  accepts ;  and  she  says  can- 
didly she  would  not  give  a  fig  for  the  judgment  of 
any  of  them.  Concerning  the  taste  of  critics,  who 
Shan  decide? 

There  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  this ;  for 
mistakes  are  often  made  from  lack  of  taste  and 
sympathy.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  truth; 
and,  in  justice  to  editors  and  publishers,  and 
for  the  comfort  of  contributors,  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  the  question  should  be  made.  The 
topic  has  indeed  a  variety  of  detail,  and,  in 
this  age  of  periodical  literature,  is  worthy  of 
a  separate  treatise,  which  might  be  entiticd 
*'The  Art  of  Writing  for  Magaanes;  with 
Hints  as  to  the  Best  Method  of  Getting  Ar- 
ticles Printed."  In  such  a  guide-book  to 
young  authors  of  the  present  day  they  might 
reasonably  bo  recommended,  following  the 
precedent  of  Mrs.  Glasse*s  famous  advice  in 
the  cooking  of  a  hare,  first  to  catch  it ;  in 
other  words,  as  a  preliminary  to  writing,  to 
have,  something  worth  writing  about,  and 
then  be  able  to  do  it  But  we  will  pass  this 
over  as  doubtless  quite  on  uncalled-for  sug- 
gestion to  any  of  the  thousands  of  industrious 
writers  meditating  articles  for  The  Atlantic^ 
and  the  rest  of  us.  What  we  would  say, 
however,  is  a  word  respecting  the  manner  of 
presenting  such  articles  to  the  notice  of 
editors.  It  is  still,  according  to  a  recent 
writer  in  the  Saturday  Beview,  an  unsettied 
question  whether  a  man  of  genius  ought  fairly 
to  be  expected  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
good  penmanship.  We  can  only  say,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  that  we  have  no  time 
nor  inclination  to  worry  out  a  meaning  from 
a  half-ille^ble  scrawl.  The  manuscript  sure 
to  be  the  lait  looked  at  by  the  editor,  is  that 
which  is  in  a  bad  handwriting — spite,  of 
course,  of  the  presumption — ^we  are  willmg 
to  give  the  rg'ected  the  benefit  of  the  tradi- 
tionary supposition — that  it  is  the  work  of  a 
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genius,  whose  ideas  are  quite  too  many  and 
rapid  to  be  cut  short  or  delayed  by  attention 
to  the  formation  of  letters. 

A  tolerable  handwriting,  then,  is  the  first 
requisite.  The  second  is  reatonablif  fair 
paper ^  of  a  converUerU  tize  for  perusal,  for* 
warded  wUhotd  being  f<^ded  or  rolled,  in 
pages,  say  of  the  size  of  this  magazine.  It 
is  one  of  the  miseries  of  editorial  human  life, 
worthy  to  have  been  included  by  Beresford 
in  his  book  of  petty  vexations,  to  be  baffled 
by  a  manuscript  which  cannot  be  got  fair  and 
square  before  the  eye  for  its  creases,  which 
will  not  be  pressed  smooth,  or  for  the  life  of 
it  induced  to  come  out  of  curl.  After  one  or 
two  attempts  on  these  unmviting  roUs  of 
manuscript,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  thrown 
aside.  We  say  to  contributors,  send  your 
manuscripts  flat  to  Putnam  ;  only  don*t  let 
the  flatness  get  into  the  composition.  Sta- 
tioners get  up  law-paper  and  sermon-paper, 
of  a  suitable  size  for  those  professions ;  why 
not  editor's  paper  ?  If  nothing  better  is  at 
band,  try  a  small-sized  ruled  copy-book,  leav- 
ing a  small  outer  margin.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
making  too  many  pages.  The  Government, 
by  its  reduction  of  postage  on  all  such  manu- 
scripts for  the  press  to  a  mimmum,  has  given 
every  facility  for  the  economical  transporta- 
tion of  the  mass,  however  bulky  it  may  be. 
As  a  case  in  point,  we  may  mention  that  the 
story  of  **  The  Carpenter,''  published  in  our 
first  number,  reached  us  in  a  large  bold  hand- 
writing, covering  over  600  pages,  about 
seven  inches  by  five — which  is  a  model  size 
for  the  eye.  SVritten  in  the  ordinary  way, 
it  would  have  been  a  good  day's  work  to 
read  such  a  manuscript ;  as  it  was  written, 
the  whole  was  perused  without  difficulty  in 
an  hour  and  a  half.  Articles  for  a  single 
number  are  seldom  so  long ;  but  stories  and 
serial  papers,  for  several  numbers,  frequently 
are.  Any  way,  time  must  be  saved ;  and  the 
contributor  who  assists  the  editor  in  saving 
time,  other  things  being  equal,  will  greatly 
facilitate  his  own  object. 

Another  thing  worth  mentioning.  A  good, 
legible,  dear  writmg  saves  not  only  time  but 
various  expenses,  and  frequently  mortification 
to  the  author  and  publisher,  by  securing 
expedition  in  composition  and  accuracy  in 
printing.  The  contributor  has  a  pecuniary 
as  well  as  a  literary  interest  in  this,  for  no 
publisher  can  afford  to  pay  an  author  the 
highest  price,  vhen  he  has  to  pay  an  extra 
rate  to  the  printer  in  consequence  of  a  defect* 
ive  or  half -revised  manuscript.  Let  contribu- 
tors, then,  not  only  write  legibly,  but  revise 


their  productions  carefuUy,  so  as  to  require 
no  alterations  or  interpolations  in  the  proo£ 

Before  the  third  number  of  this  magazine 
went  to  press,  more  than  880  articles  had 
been  received  and  registered  at  the  office. 
The  average  of  papers  in  each  number  bang 
fifteen,  it  is  evident  that  about  250  of  them 
must  be  r^'ected.  In  making  the  selection, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  every  article  re- 
turned is  without  merit,  or  that  the  editor 
may  not  know  and  admit  that  it  is  a  good 
one.  It  is  no  imputation  on  his  Judgment, 
as  &e  lady  alluded  to  in  7%e  Sun  seems  to 
suppose,  that  another  editor  accepts  it.  ^*  A 
good  builder,**  says  the  old  proverb^  "will 
find  a  place  for  every  stone;"  but  that  de- 
pends upon  the  extent  of  the  quarry  and  the 
area  of  his  building  operadons.  He  can  take 
no  more,  after  all,  than  he  can  find  use  for.^ 
Now,  the  artide  that  may  be  wanted  at  one 
time  in  a  magazme  may  not  be  wanted  at 
another ;  and  it  may  at  the  particolar  instant 
be  more  desirable  for  one  magaane  than 
another.  It  is  not,  therefore,  any  presump- 
tion against  the  editor  of  one  maganne  if 
the  article  which  he  returns  is  wdcomed  by 
another,  and  approved  in  his  pages  by  the 
public.  In  most  cases,  the  editors  would  have 
the  same  opinion  of  it. 

One  thing  should  be  remembered  by  both 
parties.  The  interest  of  contributors  and 
publishers  is  essentially  the  same,  K  a  ma- 
gazine is  to  be  kept  aHve,  it  must  have  good 
artldes ;  if  it  shall  publish  poor  articles,  it 
will  soon  be  unable  to  pnbUdi  any.  Everj 
one,  therefore,  for  the  common  wdfare,  should 
do  Ills  best  For  oursdves,  we  desire  to  give 
every  facility  at  our  command  to  contributOTS, 
so  that  hdpmg  us  they  shall  help  themsdves. 
If  Maga  cannot  print  all  their  artides,  she 
would  dedine  them  with  the  grace  of  Pope's 
kdy: 

**  Favors  to  none,  to  all  sbo  emOes  extend*. 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  ofltods." 

Mr.  Thom.  Whitk's  *' Little  Sermon"  in 
our  last  number,  on  Marriage  and  the  Posi- 
tion of  Woman,  naturally  exdtes  diseusaion 
(vide  our  present  number  and  the  current 
Press).  Mr.  White  announces  a  nord 
in  hand,  entitled  "Wind  and  Whiriwind.~ 
We  do  not  know  to  what  "  denominatioa  " 
Mr.  White  bdongs,  but  hi  plunging  fronx 
preaching  into  novel-writing,  he  appears  to 
be  following  the  precedent  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  Like  him  he  appears  to  be  '^a 
live  man,"  and  we  hope  will  be  equally  soo- 
cessful  with  the  public. 
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INSTINCT  DEMORALIZED. 


That  mysterious  provision  in  the  life 
of  animals  which  is  called  instinct  has 
always  challenged  the  wonder  of  man, 
and  piqued  his  curiosity  as  to  its  nature 
and  operation.  The  carpenter-bee — as 
an  instance  hardly  more  striking  than 
numberless  others — never  beholds  her 
own  young ;  but,  after  having  laid  her 
eggs,  she  deposits  a  store  of  food  such 
as  they  will  require,  of  a  peculiar  kind 
which  she  has  never  tasted  since  the 
larva-period  in  her  own  life,  and  dies. 
In  the  construction  of  the  cell,  too, 
there  is  marvellous  forethought  shown. 
It  is  bored  with  Herculean  labor  into 
wood,  and  the  eggs  are  deposited,  one 
after  the  other,  in  cjosely-sealed  apart- 
ments, each  with  a  ration  of  food.  Her 
wisdom  is  not  balked,  even,  by  the 
necessity  that  the  first-laid  eggs,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  long  tube,  must  hatch 
out  their  larvse  before  the  others ;  for 
she  provides  a  back-door  for  their  exit 
at  that  end.  The  common  theory  is, 
that  instinct — apparently  so  wise  and 
far-seeing — is  a  blind,  mechanical  im- 
pulse, implanted  at  the  creation  of  the 
animal  races  for  the  preservation  of  life ; 
and,  viewing  them  in  the  wild  state, 
the  answer  seems  adequate. 

But  here  at  my  side  is  a  little  quad- 
ruped who  sets  the  question  afloat  again. 


It  is  a  young  fox-hoimd  of  pedigree  as 
aristocratic  as  that 

"  WTiIch  stampe  the  caste  of  Vcre  de  Vete." 

His  utter  inability,  with  all  his  fleetness 
and  intelligence,  to  supply  himself  with 
an  honest  meal,  attests  this,  as  well  as 
his  peculiar  form,  which  shows  his  long 
descent  under  domestication  as  clearly 
as  the  infantile  feet  of  a  Chinese  lady 
prove  her  rank.  His  ancestors  for  count- 
less generations  have  been  bred  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  single  species  of  game  for 
the  sport  of  their  owners.  But  he  had 
never  associated  with  others  of  his  kind, 
nor  had  he  ever  set  nose  upon  a  fox- 
trail,  until  the  past  season,  when  he  was 
taken  out  for  the  chivalric  rites  of  initi- 
ation, one  day,  to  a  spot  where  a  fox 
had  been  known  to  recently  pass. 

In  crossing  the  fields,  the  puppy 
seems  stirred  by  some  new  sensations. 
His  pointed  nose  is  kept  continually 
upon  the  ground,  following  a  zigzag 
course  of  involved  windings  past  com- 
putation. There  are  strange  scents — 
trails  of  squirrel  and  field-mouse  never 
found  near  the  farm-house,  and  of  shy 
birds  whose  wing  never  circles  about 
the  chimney  and  roof- tree.  But  sud- 
denly, without  visible  cause,  the  littie 
fellow  becomes  frantic  over  some  won- 
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derftil  discovery  he  has  made  among 
the  dry  leaves.  He  howls  and  springs 
about  as  if  suddenly  smitten  with  hydro- 
phobia ;  and  forthwith  shoots  off  upon 
the  fox-trail,  to  the  music  of  his  now 
first  attempts  at  baying,  which  make 
the  woods  ring  with  echoes  I  At  the 
magic  of  that  scent  a  throng  of  memories 
was  awakened  which  stirred  him  to  a 
strange  enthusiasm;  and  the  young 
hound  had  found  *'the  thing  that  he 
was  bom  to  do  I "  We  are  almost 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  has,  literally, 
a  memory  of  the  long  pursuits  of  his 
ancestors — of  habits  which,  in  some 
marvellous  way,  have  accumulated  from 
generation  to  generation  I  The  scion 
of  a  noble  house,  like  Eubla  E^ahn,  he 

**  lieard  from  fox 
Ancestral  Toicee  propliesying  war  "— 

war  upon  the  fox-race,  the  only  species 
which  his  hereditary  propensities  prompt 
him  to  pursue. 

The  boy-hunter,  who  had  been  hoard- 
ing his  pence  so  long  in  order  to  be- 
come the  owner  of  this  hound  of  aris- 
tocratic lineage,  was  overjoyed  at  the 
proof  of  pure  blood ;  but  for  myself— a 
frequenter  of  many  streams  and  woods, 
unarmed  with  destructive  accoutrements, 
who  would  fain  "name  all  the  birds 
without  a  gun  " — I  watched  the  interest- 
ing trial  with  quite  other  motives.  The 
hunter's  passion  must  be  early  outlived 
if  one  would  follow  the  chase  worthy 
of  wood  and  field.  Wishing  the  fox, 
therefore,  the  safety  his  wise  forethought 
always  deserves,  there  appeared  matter 
for  much  curious  reflection  in  the  be- 
havior of  the  young  hound. 

Here  was  the  manifestation  of  some- 
thing not  to  be  distinguished  from  in- 
stinct, but  directed  to  a  purpose  utterly 
alien  from  any  use.  When  the  fox  is 
caught,  the  hound  will  starve  rather 
than  eat  a  morsel  of  his  flesh.  The  pro- 
pensity is  in  his  very  nature ;,  but  we 
are  forced  to  acknowledge  that.it  could 
not  have  been  an  original  planting  of 
the  Creator  in  the  species.  It  is  rather 
a  transplanting,  or  grafting,  of  his  in- 
genious owner,  who — by  long  patience 
with  a  wild  crab-apple  stock,  as  it  were, 
by  culture  and  pruning  of  every  shoot 


except  in  a  particular  direction — suc- 
ceeds, at  last,  in  making  an  idiosyncrasy 
a  permanent  trait.  But  it  is  only 
through  very  many  generations  that 
much  is  accomplished.  Culture  is  a 
weak  force  compared  with  Selection — 
that  watchword  of  Darwin. 

Out  of  an  acre  of  puppies  the  trader 
chooses  t>ne,  which  has  just  the  faintest 
predilection  for  putting  his  nose  to  the 
ground  upon  some  trail,  and  drowns  the 
remainder.  Of  that  one's  progeny  there 
is,  perhaps,  one  found  with  the  slightest 
shade  deeper  impression  of  the  trait  he 
is  striving  for.  This  selection  is  kept 
up  for  a  great  many  generations ;  and 
through  its  means  the  breeder  accom- 
plishes wonders. 

The  most  curious  perversions  of  in- 
stinct have,  undoubtedly,  been  wrought 
in  the  dog.  In  no  other  species  of  do- 
mestic animal  are  the  breeds  character- 
ized, mentally,  by  such  wonderful "  traits 
of  genius."  The  experiment  of  selection 
has  probably  never  been  fully  tried  in 
the  human  race;  but  if  such  persons, 
for  instance,  should  marry  as  were  adept 
chess-players,  for  many  generations, 
until  the  l&test  heir  of  the  house,  while 
an  infant  in  the  cradle,  should  be  trans- 
ported with  delight  at  the  sight  of  a 
chess-board,  and  should  begin  to  move 
the  pieces  in  the  "  King's  Gambit,"  or 
some  other  established  opening,  would 
it  seem  much  more  strange  than  to  dis- 
cover a  pointer,  a  few  months  of  age, 
who  had  never  received  a  lesson  in  his 
family  profession,  sitting  motionless  for 
a  half-hour  with  his  nose  elevated  to- 
ward a  bird  in  a  tree,  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  like  an  astronomer 
looking  for  a  new  asteroid  ?  But  the 
prejudices  of  society  do  not  countenance 
the  summary  dismissal  of  the  ninety- 
nine  mediocrities  among  us  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  brilliant  qualities  of  the 
hundredth ;  and  so  genius  travels  in  no 
fixed  orbit  in  our  skies,  but  blazes  forth 
like  a  meteor  and  disappears. 

The  tendency  to  revert  to  the  original 
character  is  wonderfully  tenacious,  and 
a  stubborn  obstacle  to  the  domestication 
of  atn  animal.  A  breed-thought  purified 
through  countless  generations  will  sud- 
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denly  bloom  forth  in  a  character  as  wild 
as  the  day  it  was  "  snatched  from  the 
she-wolTs  teat  I  "  The  children  of  Is- 
rael, in  the  wilderness,  showed  no  strong- 
er tendency  to  backslide  into  idolatry. 
There  are  sometimes  very  strange  up- 
heavals of  primitive  character,  and  even 
the  long-erased  exterior  marks  reap- 
pear ;  like  the  stripes  upon  a  thorough- 
bred horse— a  hieroglyphic  statement 
of  its  pedigree  more  ancient  than  any 
its  owner  had  record  ofl  I  have  seen  a 
litter  of  pigs  striped  lengthwise  of  the 
back  in  regular  dark  lines— a  prodigy 
that  would  have  been  a  treasure  to  the 
old  anti-prohibitionists  of  Massachu- 
setts. Such  regular  marks  in  the  coat 
of  an  animal,  corresponding  with  the 
symmetry  of  its  form,  are  seldom  retain- 
ed in  domestication ;  and,  ever  since  the 
day  that  Jacob  set  up  peeled  rods  be- 
fore the  herds  of  his  avaricious  but  not 
so  wily  father-in-law,  our  cattle  have 
been  marked  much  like  a  map  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  Some  animals  vary 
in  color  at  different  periods  of  life. 
There  is  never  a  white  colt,  nor  a  black 
calf.  The  whitest  horse  was  black  at 
its  birth;  and  the  jet-black  cow  was 
unmixed  red.  The  albino  tendency  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  wild  state,  but  is 
often  made  permanent  in  domestication. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  tame  a  wild  ani- 
mal ;  but  to  domesticate  tiie  species  so 
that,  at  last,  the  progeny  shall  be  lorn 
tame  is,  indeed,  an  accomplishment.  All 
our  labor  in  culture  and  training  is  like 
cutting  off  witch-grass  and  Canada  this- 
tles: there  is  a  perennial  root,  deep 
down,  which  chuckles  in  its  snaky  bed 
at  the  pains  of  the  former.  An  individ- 
ual of  the  wildest  species  may  be  taken, 
when  young,  and  made  exceedingly 
tame.  Its  instinctive  antipathy  to  man 
is  quickly  overcome.  No  puppy  will 
be  tamer,  or  fawn  more  lovingly  upon 
his  master,  than  a  young  fox  thus  treat- 
ed ;  but  woe  to  the  neighboring  poultry 
when  he  is  a  few  months  old  I  He  is 
amazingly  treacherous ;  but  his  vicious- 
ness  is  not  owing  to  depravity  or  origi- 
nal sin.  It  is  simply  the  integrity  of  his 
wild  nature — the  virtue  of  his  race  in 
its  proper  field.    If  unconfined,  he  early 


takes  off  to  his  native  haunts,  and  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  his  education  has 
only  the  effect  to  make  him  the  bolder 
and  more  adroit  thief.  He  will  rum- 
mage barns  and  hen-roosts  which  his 
kindred  will  not  venture  to  approach. 

In  the  eye  of  Nature,  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  have  only  been  brought  within 
our  influence  to  be  demoralized.  Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners. 
Their  primal  virtues  vanish  like  the 
gossamer- work  of  frost  in  the  sun ;  and 
their  strong  defensiv^nstincts  fail  them, 
like  the  helplessness  which  fell  upon  the 
chivalric  limbs  of  King  Arthur  when  he 
stepped  upon  the  enchanted  ground  that 
encircled  the  magician^s  castle. 

Is  instinct,  then,  mutable,  and  simply 
the  record  of  J^erience — ^a  slow  accumu- 
lation which  has  marked  the  progress 
of  the  whole  animal  creation  through 
countless  shifting  forms?  or  is  it  an 
original  principle  in  the  species  ?  But 
the  answer  to  this  on  the  former  alter- 
native would  lead,  forthwith,  into  the 
hazardous  field  which  lieth  between 
Agassiz  and  Darwin ;  and  it  would  be 
a  foolhardy  tilt  for  any  knight  of  ordi- 
nary prowess.  For,  would  he  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  scores  of  gallant  champions 
for  the  dignity  of  the  race  ?  After  being 
ignominiously  unhorsed  in  the  joust, 
undoubtedly  the  thrust  that  would 
pierce  doublet  and  mail — the  iron  that 
would  enter  his  soul — would  be  some- 
what like  this:  "You  believe,  then, 
that  your  great-grandfather  was  an 
orang-outang,  and  that  your  great- 
great-&c.-grandfather  was  a  certain 
Tadpole,  whose  wife's  name  was  Polly 
"Wog  I "  This,  of  course,  would  be  a 
mortal  thrust ;  and  to  continue  the  de- 
fence would  show  as  much  ignorance  of 
the  etiquette  of  warfare  as  was  mani- 
fested by  that  detachment  of  infantry 
who  didn't  know  when  they  were  whip- 
ped, but  kept  on  fighting  and  gained 
the  day  after  their  defeat  had  been  once 
accomplished.  It  would  be  in  vain  to 
suggest  that  the  dignity  of  man  is  no 
way  involved  in  the  question ;  and  that, 
if  there  be  any  degradation  implied  in 
the  relative  position  of  men  and  animals, 
it  would  not  consist  in  any  blood  rela- 
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tionship  (if  sucli  coald  be  proved),  but 
entirely  in  resemblance  and  identity  of 
structure ;  that  it  is  not  a  belief  in  a 
common  ancestry,  but  the  horrible  hu- 
man likeness  in  the  form  and  features  of 
the  gorilla  which  has  its  terror  to  our 
soul. 

It  was  a  sublime  moment  in  the  life 
of  that  pre- Adamite  man,  and  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  his  race,  when  the  idea 
first  entered  his  breast  that  he  might 
establish  companionship  with  some  of 
those  creatures  oLwhom  he  had  been, 
hitherto,  only  the  ruthless  destroyer. 
Man  was  a  frail  being,  whose  tender 
body  had  slight  protection  against  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  or  the  as- 
saults of  enemies,  amidst  those  gigantic 
quadrupeds,  and  those  Aountains  of 
reptile  flesh  with  stomachs  of  m^lstrom 
voracity,  whose  fossil  remains  excite  our 
amazement.  The  very  maintenance  of 
his  existence  upon  the  planet  compelled 
him  to  be  the  most  ruthless  of  all  its 
inhabitants. 

The  first  attempt  to  subdue  some  wild 
animal  was  probably  in  furtherance  of 
his  greatest  need,  that  of  defence  against 
wild  beasts.  But  may  we  not  suppose 
that  there  were,  even  then,  vague  crav- 
ings in  his  heart  for  something  which 
his  savage  life  had  not  yielded — ^for 
some  relations  of  trust  and  sympathy 
between  him  and  other  creatures  of  flesh 
and  blood  ?  The  next  acquisition  might 
have  been  of  some  animal  furnishing 
food ;  as  the  incipient  symptoms  made 
their  appearance  in  our  race  of  that  love 
of  repose  which  has  since  made  such 
universal  progress.  The  chase  became 
occasionally  wearisome ;  and  the  supply 
was  intermittent.  But  it  was  no  ignoble 
sloth  which  inspired  the  long  and  labo- 
rious contest  with  those  tenacious  in- 
stincts which  held  us  with  the  gripe  of 
iron  clasps.  Without  some  respite  from 
the  ceaseless  battle  for  his  necessities, 
there,  were  no  chance  for  the  dreams, 
which  then  dimly  haunted  the  brain  of 
man,  to  open  into  the  flowers  of  art  and 
science. 

I  have  loved  sometimes  to  picture,  in 
imagination,  a  scene  of  that  first  under- 
taking, so  difficult  without  the  aid  of 


modem  inventions.  With  some  rude 
enclosure,  or  hampering  thong  upon 
the  strong,  desperate  beast,  he  is  trying 
the  novel  experiment  so  momentous  in 
the  fate  of  our  race.  Close  at  hand  is 
the  black  door  of  a  cavern — the  only 
shelter  of  his  family.  Around  him 
spreads  the  dread,  boundless  forest — 
dark  and  stem,  but  fascinating  to  that 
sinewy  form  from  its  rude  freedom  and 
alluring  mystery,  and  peopled  to  his  eye 
with  strange  beings  who  ride  upon  the 
winds  and  appear  in  the  lightning  and 
tempest.  His  dusky  mate  is  watching 
eagerly,  or  assisting  the  strange  experi- 
ment of  this  early  reformer  amidst  the 
dull  conservatism  of  his  tribe;  and 
around  him  are  "  his  young  barbarians 
all  at  play  " — rehearsing,  perchance,  in 
sport,  the  hunts  and  encounters  they 
are  so  soon  to  play  in  earnest  in  that 
hostile  region — a  naked  brood  scarcely 
less  wild  than  the  catamounts  whelps  in 
another  cavern  not  far  ofl*,  or  the  cubs 
of  the  bear  who  is  their  next-door 
neighbor  in  a  hollow  tree. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  regarding 
the  early  period  of  the  domestication 
of  the  dog,  that  his  name — ^with  a  few 
others  pertaining  specially  to  the  home- 
life  of  man,  such  as,  house,  &ther,  mo- 
ther, son,  daughter,  tears,  heart,  Ac. — 
is  identical  among  all  the  great  family 
of  Indo-European  languages.  Natural- 
ists can  fix  upon  no  existing  wild  spe- 
cies in  which  he  can  be  placed.  They 
are  at  variance,  even,  between  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  and  the  jackal.  The  revela- 
tions of  the  bone-caves  have  not  proved 
whether  any  of  those  animals,  whose 
remains  are  found  with  those  of  man, 
had  been  domesticated  by  him;  but, 
perhaps,  there  were  the  begiimings  of 
some  such  relation  even  at  that  early 
day;  and  the  domestic  races  we  have 
now  may  be  the  lineal  descendants  of 
some  of  those  species  thought  long  ex- 
tinct. 

An  insatiate,  carnivorous  quadraped — 
fierce,  cunning,  treacherous,  agile,  and 
with  senses  pretematurally  keen — ^mnst 
have  been  that  wild  beast  which  man 
proposed  to  make  his  defender  and 
companion;    and    reason    only    could 
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have  foreseen  how  these  traits  would 
enhance,  instead  of  diminish,  his  value 
under  training.  So  the  dog  became  the 
most  variously  useful  of  all  domestic 
animals ;  and  wherever  upon  the  globe 
is  the  foot-print  of  man,  close  beside  it 
is  that  of  his  faithful  servant.  I  was 
amusingly  reminded  of  this,  the  other , 
day,  when,  in  tearing  down  an  old 
building,  a  brick  was  discovered  with 
the  perfect  print  of  a  dog's  foot,  to  the 
most  delicate  lines.  It  seems  as  if  there 
were  no  avocation  of  man  going  on  any- 
where but  there  is  a  dog  close  at  his 
heels,  ready  to  "  make  his  mark  "  if  the 
material  undergoing  manufacture  be 
plastic. 

So  intimate  has  been  the  history  of 
this  wonderful  animal  with  every  indus- 
try and  amusement  of  man,  that  he 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the 
literature  of  every  age  and  people. 
The  proverbs  in  which  he  serves  to 
point  the  moral  would  make  a  long  list ; 
and  he  has  become  the  common  type 
of  every  habit  and  disposition,  all  the 
way  from  faithfulness  and  magnanimity 
down  to  utter  meanness  and  worthless- 
ness.  The  extraordinary  fact  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  him  to 
have  implicitly  acquired,  by  the  force 
of  example,  every  good  and  bad  trait 
of  his  masters,  until  the  part  he  is  made 
to  play  in  *'  Esop's  Fables  "  and  "  Old 
Mother  Hubbard  "  is  but  a  slight  stretch 
of  probability.  "  It's  a  good  sign  of  a 
dog  when  his  face  grows  like  his  mas- 
ter's,'' says  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  "  It's 
proof  he's  aye  glow'ring  up  in  his  mas- 
ter's e'en  to  discover  what  he's  thinking 
on.  Hector  got  so  like  me,  afore  he 
dee'd,  that  I  remember,  when  I  was 
owre  lazy  to  gang  to  the  kirk,  I  used  to 
send  him  to  take  my  place  in  the  pew ; 
and  the  minister  never  kent  the  differ- 
ence. Indeed,  he  once  asked  me  next 
day  what  I  thocht  of  the  sermon ;  for 
he  saw  me  wonderfu'  attentive  amang  a 
rather  sleepy  congregation.  Hector 
and  me  gied  ane  anither  sic  a  look! 
We  was  like  to  split ;  and  the  dog,  after 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  for  mair  than  a 
hundred  yards,  couldn't  stand't  nae 
longer,  but  was  obliged  to  loop  awa 


owre  a  hedge  into  a  potato  field,  pre- 
tending to  scent  partridges." 

The  dog  is,  indeed,  an  imitative  crea- 
ture in  a  still  deeper  sense  than  the 
catching  of  outward  peculiarities,  as 
the  ape  does.  It  is  claimed,  even,  that 
his  brain  is  remarkably  active;  which 
is  shown  in  the  vividness  of  his  dreams, 
and  in  his  nervous  sensitiveness  to  dis- 
cordant sounds.  "We  never  cease  tor 
wonder  at  fresh  manifestations  of  his 
intelligence;  and  a  record  of  the  au- 
thentic anecdotes  of  this  kind  would 
fill  a  library. 

His  besetting  sin  is  sheep-killing; 
and  the  disposition  is  hereditary.  Vice 
marks  certain  families  as  distinctly  as  in 
our  own  race.  A  neighbor  of  mine  had 
obtained  what  had  every  appearance  of 
being  a  puppy  of  superior  qualities. 
After  having  him  a  short  time,  what 
was  his  surprise,  one  morning,  to  see 
the  little  fellow  bring  home  a  large 
lamb  in  his  mouth,  which  he  had  caught 
in  a  flock  half  a  mile  distant.  In  after- 
ward discovering  the  dog's  pedigree, 
however,  he  found  that  he  was  of  a 
family  addicted  to  the  vice.  But  what 
can  be  more  tempting  to  a  dog  who  has 
been  kept  in  the  dull  restraints  of  re- 
spectable society,  where  every  impulse 
has  been  curbed  by  decorum,  than  to 
plunge  into  a  flock  of  these  supersti- 
tiously  timid  sheep,  and  have  a  wild 
carnival  with  his  old  instincts !  A  re- 
markable fact  connected  with  such  cases 
is,  that  the  dog  who  will  bring  a  hare 
or  woodchuck  to  your  door  with  an 
open  countenance  and  asking  the  re- 
ward of  praise,  will  manifest  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  wickedness  of  this 
deed  almost  as  vividly  as  a  human  crea- 
ture could.  He  will  take  a  very  circuit- 
ous route  to  the  scene  of  his  debauch, 
in  the  night  generally,  or  in  a  fog ;  and 
will  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  a  murderer 
in  effacing  all  evidence  of  his  crime. 
He  will  wash  or  rub  himself  in  the 
snow  until  no  blood  remains.  Fibres 
of  wool  in  the  teeth,  however,  are  strong 
circumstantial  evidence ;  and  a  jury  of 
fanners,  in  such  cases,  is  not  famous  for 
leniency.  The  relish  for  this  forbidden 
game  is  so  strong  that  there  is  believed 
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to  be  no  remedy  but— to  use  the  farm- 
er's form  of  sentence — "  to  cut  tbe  dog's 
tail  oflf  close  back  of  his  ears  I " 

This  early  spring  momibg,  while  the 
first  notes  of  two  or  three  birds  are 
sounding  in  the  orchard  behind  the 
house,  I  listen  to  another  faintly  rever- 
berating echo  on  the  air  from  out  the 
old  gray  barn  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
it  is  the  cackling  of  a  chorus  of  hens, 
petulant  and  irritating,  if  too  near,  but, 
at  this  distance,  it  gives  the  ear  a  titil- 
lating, piquant  music,  as  grateful  as  the 
frequent  ejaculations  of  surprise  from 
the  returned  birds  at  finding  their  old 
haunts  unchanged. 

The  landscape  is  still  dotted  with 
snowbanks,  which  hug  fondly  the  lines 
of  fences  straggling  over  the  broad 
hills ;  and  the  sod  is  as  full  of  juice  as 
the  maples,  whose  first  delicious  drops 
are  slowly  trickling  into  the  buckets; 
but  around  the  old  farm-house  are  many 
cheerful  tokens  of  spring.  The  smoke- 
house is  oozing  at  every  crevice,  and 
filling  the  damp  air  with  a  strong, 
wholesome  odor;  while  the  huge  pile  of 
newly-cut  oak  and  hickory  before  the 
door  emits  a  fednt  and  exquisite  fra- 
grance. A  few  bees,  on  their  first  ven- 
ture from  the  row  of  hives  by  the  cur- 
rant-bushes, are  sipping  the  exuding 
drops  of  sap. 

All  the  occupants  of  the  farm-yard 
seem  aroused.  There  is  a  Babel  of 
tongues  among  the  turkeys,  geese,  and 
ducks,  and  the  bleating  sheep  with  their 
early  lambs.  The  cattle,  of  which 
glimpses  can  be  caught, 

"  Their  white  hems  testing  above  the  wall," 

make  the  air  vocal  with  a  plaintive 
bellowing,  which  is  quickly  answered 
in  echoes,  filtered  to  a  softer  strain, 
from  the  woods  across  the  meadow ;  and 
two  colts  are  racing  over  the  stubble- 
field,  and  neighing  to  each  other  in 
sharp,  coltish  accents. 

Amidst  these  sights  and  sounds  of 
happy  life  about  the  farm-house,  we  are 
reminded  afresh  of  how  cheerless  would 
be  man's  surromidings  without  this 
society  of  animals  which  he  has  drawn 
about  him. 


If  we  explore  the  dim  interior  of  the 
cavernous  bam,  a  fountain  of  delightftd 
memories  is  stirred.  The  education  of 
that  boy  has  been  sadly  neglected  who 
has  no  blissftil  recollections  of  hunting 
hen's  eggs  amid  the  fhtgrant  mows  of  a 
ruinous  old  bam. 

But  the  vagaries  of  instinct,  demoral- 
ized, make  sometimes  a  very  amusing 
exhibition  in  the  farm-yard.  The  hen 
will  often  forget  that  she  is  not  to  feed 
her  young  in  the  nest,  like  a  robin,  and 
will  brood  in  some  high  loft  from  which 
it  is  impossible  to  lead  out  the  chickens 
when  hatched.  Some  refuse  utterly  to 
brood,  but  lay  the  year  around.  One 
little  boy  I  wot  of— an  incipient  extor- 
tioner— puts  his  pet  Bantam  imder  a 
basket  every  morning,  until  the  diumal 
t'g'g  is  deposited. 

Instinct  in  the  turkey  retains  some- 
what its  primitive  integrity,  for  that 
species  is  of  very  recent  acquisition. 
The  young  will  still  play  the  little  farce 
of  hiding  and  feigning  apoplexy  at  a 
note  of  warning  from  the  mother.  Her 
nest  is  carefully  selected  at  a  distance 
from  the  bam,  and  the  eggs  are  turned 
daily,  and,  when  left,  covered  with  dry 
leaves.  When  Nature  whispers  in  her 
ear  the  unknown  synonym  for  the  word 
^,  no  barn-door  fowl  is  so  persistent ; 
for,  though  the  language  of  instinct 
consists  only  of  monosyllables,  it  is 
spoken  with  wonderful  emphasis. 

Whatever  of  original  instinct  remains 
with  domestic  animals,  is  generally 
shown  in  Aill  force  in  the  case  of  their 
young ;  and,  so  strong  is  the  maternal 
affection,  that  instances  have  occurred 
of  their  voluntarily  adopting  others 
than  their  own.  I  have  known  a  cat  to 
adopt  a  squirrel  among  her  kittens.  A 
remarkable  story  is  told  of  a  terrier 
which  took  charge  of  a  brood  of  young 
ducks,  having  lost  her  own  young.  She 
was  greatly  alarmed,  however,  when 
they  went  into  the  water,  and  when 
they  came  to  land  she  took  them  up, 
one  by  one,  and  carried  them  to  her 
kenneL  Singularly  enough,  the  next 
year  she  adopted  two  cock-chickens; 
but  when  they  began  to  crow,  she  was 
as  much  alarmed  as  she  had  been  by 
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the  waywardness  of  the  ducklings,  and 
always  suppressed,  by  some  maimer  of 
discipline,  every  such  attempt  I 

If  we  consider  the  injury  we  should 
suffer  if  the  vermin  on  which  the  cat 
preys  were  allowed  to  increase  without 
that  check,  her  domestication  will  ap- 
pear of  no  slight  importance.  The  esti- 
mation in  which  Whittington^s  famous 
cat  was  held  by  the  foreign  king,  is 
qtdte  credible.  The  service  which  this 
^y,  prowling  character  renders,  is  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  inherent 
virtue,  in  the  great  plan  of  Nature,  of 
elements  which  appear  from  some  points 
of  view  unmitigatedly  evil. 

The  taming  of  solitary  specimens  of 
different  species  is  not  uncommon. 
Though  the  taming  itself  is  easy,  the 
lack  of  hereditary  familiarity  and  sub- 
jection gives  the  creature's  manners 
much  eccentricity ;  and  his  moral  con- 
duct as  a  member  of  civilized  society  is 
rather  exceptionable.  He  is  continually 
relapsing  into  the  old  paganism,  and  his 
instincts  break  out  in  a  very  amusing 
manner. 

The  beaver  is  easily  made  a  house- 
hold pet;  but  he  will  set  himself  at 
work,  with  many  a  wise  look,  in  the 
proper  season,  at  building  a  dam — ^per- 
^ps  across  a  comer  of  the  parlor,  with 
toys,  books,  newspapers,  and  \^hatever 
else  he  can  lay  paws  upon.  The  crow 
is  very  proficient  under  training ;  but 
his  hereditary  propensities  do  not  for- 
sake him,  and  he  becomes  an  adroit 
"  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles." 
A  tame  woodchuck,  I  knew  of,  was 
wont  to  bury  himself  on  the  hearth, 
leaving  only  the  tip  of  his  nose  visible 
out  of  the  ashes. 

There  was  an  old  negro  who  formerly 
.  lived  in  this  region,  and  had  built  his 
house  in  a  wild  mountainous  place  at  a 
distance  from  other  dwellings.  He  was 
a  singular,  lonely  man ;  but  he  enticed 
numerous  wild  creatures  out  of  the 
woods  for  companionship.  Hares,  gray- 
squirrels,  flying-squirrels,  birds  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  foxes,  raccoons,  &c.,  were  his 
household  pets.  But  such  of  his  few 
rude  neighbors  as  occasionally  came  to 
his  house  began  to  shrug  their  shoulders 


at  the  appearance  of  a  formidable-look- 
ing rattlesnake  in  the  midst  of  this  hap- 
py family.  The  old  man  had  been  over- 
heard talking  familiarly  to  it,  and  seen 
sometimes  by  them — ^with  cold  chills 
creeping  down  their  backs — tending  it 
in  his  lap,  and  stroking  it  as  he  did  his 
tame  rabbits!  Without  doubt  there 
was  some  diabolic  art  about  all  this, 
and  some  unceasing  intercourse  with  a 
familiar  spirit  I  But  the  strange  fellow 
did  not  seem  to  presume  on  any  such 
state  of  affairs;  for  he  had  extracted 
the  poisonous  fangs.  The  rattlesnake 
was,  of  course,  harmless  while  they  were 
out.  They  would  soon  grow  again,  how- 
ever; but  he  took  the  simple  precaution 
of  pulling  them  again  as  soon  as  they 
appeared.  But,  with  his  neighbors,  the 
success  of  the  experiment  was  sufficient 
proof  of  the  exercise  of  unlawful  pow- 
ers ;  and  they  watched  an  opportunity, 
and  secretly  killed  the  singular  pet. 
Who  can  tell  but  that  this  superstitious 
act  was  a  serious  loss  ?  This  negro-ge- 
nius had,  perhaps,  taken  the  first  step 
toward  domesticating  the  species ;  and 
we  do  not  know  what  hidden  use  may 
have  lain  dormant  in  its  vile  nature. 
Perhaps  a  breed  might  have  been  at 
length  established  without  fangs,  and 
with  an  affectionate  disposition.  Preju- 
dices equally  stubborn  on  our  part 
might  have  given  way,  until  we  should 
have  come  to  seriously  study  their  capa- 
bilities for  important  service  of  some 
kind.  As  a  slight  and  incidental  use, 
they  might  have  served  as  fine  play- 
things to  drop  into  little  stockings  hung 
in  the  chimney  Christmas  Eve.  A  Ban- 
tam breed  only  a  few  inches  long,  but 
with  rattles  of  extraordinary  tone, 
would  be  suitable  for  infants  in  the 
cradle.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  allay  the  puerile  prejudices  of 
society  even  for  the  trial  of  an  experi- 
ment for  its  own  good  I 

The  pigeon  has  been  transformed  to 
a  ridiculous  extent.  The  fan-tail  ia 
doomed  to  chronic  strutting ;  the  tum- 
bler has  the  obese  form  of  a  dumpling ; 
and  the  pouter  has  acquired  the  prepos- 
terous trick  of  inflating  his  gullet  to 
three  or  four  times  his  size  I 
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Man  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for 
such  deformities  as  these ;  but  when  we 
notice  such  aberrations  as  bees  com- 
mencing to  build  a  five-sided  court,  we 
do  not  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  the 
strange  depravity — or  perhaps  only  ab- 
sent-mindedness—in a  community  of 
such  proverbial  wisdom,  and  one  left  so 
much  to  its  own  devices.  There  are 
also  some  singular  variations  among  ani- 
mals wholly  in  the  wild  state.  Not- 
withstanding the  assertion  of  an  emi- 
nent writer,  in  illustration  of  the  unrea- 
soning permanency  of  instinct,  that  the 
swallow  built  its  nest  among  the  tim- 
bers of  the  Ark  in  exactly  its  present 
fashion,  I  have  observed  one  instance  of 
striking  deviation  from  the  time-honor- 
ed plan,  in  which  one  of  them  built  her 
nest  skilf\illy  fixed  to  the  inside  of  a 
loop  of  rope  which  hangs  down  some 
distance  below  the  rafter  of  a  bam ;  and 
it  thus  swung  as  pendent  as  that  of  the 
Baltimore  oriole.  It  was  much  more 
secure,  too,  than  if  built  in  the  old 
method,  by  which,  perhaps,  her  early 
ancestor  lost  many  broods  by  the  tum- 
bling down  of  the  weakly-fastened  nests 
into  the  merciless  hands  of  the  young 
Shems,  Hams,  and  Japheths.  How 
many,  before  Newton,  had  watched  the 
fall  of  an  apple  from  the  tree  without 
making  any  transcendent  discovery  of 
planetary  laws  1  So  hundreds  of  con- 
servative swallows  had  seen  this  loop  of 
rope  swinging  near  their  nests,  without 
revolutionizing  the  style  of  their  archi- 
tecture, until  in  the  head  of  this  little 
radical  it  produced  brilliant  results  I 
Similar  instances  of  change  in  perform- 
ing those  tasks,  which  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  directed  solely  by  a 
blind,    unreasoning   impulse,   are    not 


rare ;  and  they  certainly  show  improve- 
ment rather  than  degradation. 

Notwithstanding  the  mischief  that 
has  been  wrought  in  the  moral  nature 
of  animals  in  domestication,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  special  ends,  when  I  see  the 
wonderful  aptitude  of  all  species  under 
traifaing — and  especially  when  they  be- 
come voluntary  reformers  of  their  own 
habits  without  help  of  missionary  work 
at  our  hands — I  am  impressed  with  the 
thought  that,  perchance,  these  may  be 
but  ttie  steps  in  a  vast  development  go- 
ing on  in  their  ranks,  too.  Their  in- 
stinct, demoralized,  may  be  suffering 
that  blight  of  vice  which  all  progress  is 
fated  to  breathe  upon  the  old  forces 
and  impulses  which  are  left  behind  in 
its  course.  Let  it  even  be  supposed  so 
slow,  when  the  animal  races  are  left  to 
their  own  ways  without  man's  interfer- 
ence, as  to  be  scarcely  visible  even  in 
history :  so  too  are  all  the  great  opera- 
tions of  Nature.  Belted  Orion  still  lifts 
his  haughty  arm  in  the  sky,  as  he  did 
over  the  midnight  visions  of  the  poet 
of  Job ;  but  those  bodies  we  have  ig- 
norantly  named  fixed  stars  are  all  slow- 
ly shifting  their  positions  in  the  heav- 
ens. In  these  illuminated  days  of  sci- 
ence we  are  permitted  to  suppose  incon- 
ceivable length  ef  time  for  the  practical 
demonstration  of  our  ridiculous  theories. 
It  is,  indeed,  wildly  Utopian  to  imagine 
that  a  descendant  of  this  sagacious 
hound  will  discover  a  new  meaning  in 
Hamlet,  and  that  the  learned  pig  of  his 
day  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problems 
of  Euclid ;  but  the  experience  of  this 
age  of  wonders  at  least  demonstrates 
that  it  is  only  the  most  Utopian  ideas 
that  stand  any  chance  whatever  of  reali- 
zation. 
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"  m  as  a  flower  doth  spread  and  die, 

Thou  vouldflt  extend  mo  to  some  good 
Before  I  were,  by  frost*0  eztromitie. 
Nipt  in  the  bud  I "  Hbebbkt. 

A  CBEATURE  out  of  work,  in  beggary 
To  Thee  I  come. 

0  Bling  of  kings,  find  room  and  use  for  mo 

In  Thy  great  home  I 

Scarce  skilled  to  serve  and  please  my  fellow-men, 
On  Thee  to  wait 

1  offer  me.    In  mercy  let  me  in, 

Ere  'tis  too  late. 

Though  somewhat  I  be  rusty,  dull,  and  frail. 

Do  not  refHise  me ; 
No  weapon  in  Almighty  hands  can  fail ; 

O  Maker,  use  me. 

Draw  out  the  music  from  my  heart-strings  mute, 

Notes  high  and  glad 
Of  thanks  and  praise ;  or,  if  it  better  suit. 

Low,  sweet,  and  sad. 

My  jangled  chords  a  tuner's  care  and  pain 

Too  much  require ; 
But,  good  or  bad,  the  player  makes  the  strain 

More  than  the  lyre. 

Speak  unto  me.    The  hardest  rocks  full  oft 

The  best  resound ; 
Thy  voice  may  to  some  answering  heart  more  soft 

From  mine  rebound ; 

Or  break  me  with  Thine  awful  rod  apart, 

If  only  so 
Thy  living  waters  through  my  stony  heart 

May  weeping  flow. 

And  forth  anon,  the  world's  dry  places  through, 

Untainted  leap. 
And  give  betimes  to  drink  and  live  anew 

Christ's  fainting  sheep. 

I  shiver  through  my  show  of  leaves  whene'er 
The  year  comes  round ; 
"  Why  cumbereth  it " — I  ever  fear  to  hear — 
"  The  groaning  ground  ?  " 

The  hungering  husbandman  too  oft  hath  passed ; 

He  seeks  my  fruit. 
And  tills  my  clod,  in  vain.    The  axe  at  last 

Lies  at  my  root. 
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To  go,  or  not  to  go — abroad — is  the 
question  which  has  long  agitated  many 
of  our  households.  "  It  will  not  cost 
us  more  than  a  summer  at  the  watering- 
places  at  home,"  argues  the  matron. 
**  I  want  to  see  Eugenie  skate,  to  hear 
the  Miserere,  and  to  swim  in  a  gon- 
dola, before  I  die,"  pleads  the  grown-up 
daughter.  "  And  I  long  to  ride  in  the 
Bois,  to  loiter  in  the  Louvre,  and  see  a 
rowing  match  on  the  Cam,"  adds  her 
brother;  while  the  smaller  children 
dream  of  Swiss  toys  and  French  bon- 
bons. "  We  shall  get  rid  of  this  dread- 
ful furnace-heat,  that  gives  me  a  chronic 
cold,"  continues  la  nUre,  "and  these 
wearing  excitements  that  waste  a  wo- 
man^s  life  in  America.  I  am  sure  it 
will  do  us  all  good,  and  be  a  delightftd 
change ;  and  you,  mon  ami,^^  turning  to 
her  caro  sposo,  "  will  not  have  to  hurry 
your  breakfast  to  get  early  to  your  hor- 
rid office,  nor  come  home  too  tired  to 
talk,  and  then  pore  over  the  stupid 
papers,  or  go  to  your  dreadful  club  to 
drink  whiskey  and  discuss  dreary  poli- 
tics. I'm  sure  it  will  be  better  for  the 
children."  "  But,  my  dear,"  replies  the 
head  of  the  house,  "  I  can't  leave  my 
aflOiirs  with  an  easy  mind.  I  don't 
know  what  may  happen;  things  here 
now  are  so  uqcertsdn,  I  ought  to  be 
on  the  spot ;  and  there  may  be  war  in 
Europe,  or  the  cholera."  And  so  the 
pros  and  €07is  are  debated  in  the  family 
circle,  and  it  all  ends  in  renting  their 
house  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more,  and 
going  abroad.  Very  likely  the  good 
lady  is  right — ^the  change  will  do  them 
good.  There  is  a  subtle  atmosphere 
which  is  not  altogether  the  result  of 
climate,  and  acts  directly  on  the  tem- 
perament. Englishmen  giving  up  their 
beer  and  port,  and  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  American  life,  after  a  while 
develop  their  nervous  system,  and  be- 
come more  spiritueUe  and  adaptive. 
Americans  loiter  on  the  Boulevards  as 
they  never  can  in  Chestnut-street  or 


Broadway — ^the  process  is  more  instant- 
ly and  thoroughly  recreative ;  and  they 
attain  a  repose  and  receptivity  that 
harmonizes  and  chastens  their  mood, 
when  they  wake  np  in  Heidelberg  in- 
stead of  Boston,  saunter  along  the 
Cascine  of  Florence  instead  of  the  Cen- 
tral Park,  exchange  Wall-street  for 
Pompeii,  read  Chlignani  instead  of  the 
Eeraldy  and  drink  the  light  wines  of 
the  Continent  instead  of  alcohol;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  soothing  and  elevat- 
ing influence  of  atelier,  minster,  castle, 
palms,  ruins,  and  historic  shrines ;  the 
picturesque,  the  poetic,  and  the  pleas- 
urable wherewith  the  Genius  of  Travel 
beguiles  the  weary  soul.  This  locomo- 
tive propensity,  focility  of  travel,  and 
restless  temper,  is,  indeed,  chiefly  preva- 
lent in  our  cities.  An  observant  diplo- 
mate,  who  bad  lived  years  at  Washing- 
ton and  in  New  York,  when  initiated 
into  the  life  of  the  interior  by  a  judi- 
cious friend,  came  back  as  elated  as  a 
discoverer.  "  Now  I  know  your  coun- 
try for  the  first  time  1 "  he  exclaimed. 
"I  have  been  among  the  people,  ex- 
plored the  rural  districts,  and  seen  the 
America  I  dreamed  of  over  Botta's  his- 
tory and  the  early  travellers.  I  have 
been  in  comfortable  domiciles,  whose 
owners  proudly  confessed  they  began 
life  with  nothing,  and  pointed  out  their 
broad,  fertile  acres,  or  glanced  fondly 
at  their  comely  children,  educated  and 
accomplished;  men  plain  in  manner, 
unafiected,  honest,  and  whose  content- 
ed boast  it  is  that,  under  free  institu- 
tions and  equal  laws,  their  lives  have 
been  progressive,  their  fortunes  secured, 
their  families  advanced  in  culture  and 
position.  I  have  seen  women,  in  Ver- 
mont, cleaning  house  and  cooking  din- 
ner, and  in  the  afternoon,  having  made 
themselves  tidy,  sit  down  to  read  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  or  play  the  piano." 
These  people  do  not  care  to  roam.  It 
is  otherwise  in  our  cities. 

If  the  social  history  of  the  world  is 
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ever  written,  the  era  in  which  we  live 
will  be  called  the  nomadic  period. 
"With  the  advent  of  ocean  steam  navi- 
gation and  the  railway  system,  began  a 
^veiling  mania  which  has  gradually 
increased  until  half  of  the  earth's  in- 
habitants, or  at  least  of  its  civilized 
portion,  are  on  the  move.  Old  home- 
steads are  deserted  or  transferred,  na- 
tive scenes  are  abandoned,  traditional 
routine  ignored,  local  habitudes  fore- 
gone, and  a  new  meaning  is  given  to 
the  pathetic  definition  of  human  life  in 
holy  writ:  "We  are  strangers  and  so- 
journers on  the  earth  "—but  not  as  our 
fathers  were.  To  them,  a  settled  abode 
was  essential — the  instincts  and  asso- 
ciations of  a  domestic  retreat,  shelt^, 
nucleus,  nest,  domain,  shrine,  roof-tree 
— Turniej  a  pervasive  and  permanent  ele- 
ment of  life,  the  conservative  pivot  of 
their  individuality,  the  landmark  on 
the  shores  of  time,  the  means  and  meth- 
od of  prosperity  and  peace.  To  them, 
travel  was  an  episode,  not  a  habit  of 
life — the  memorable  exception,  not  the 
rule.  They  went  abroad  to  serve  their 
country,  to  seek  fortune,  or  to  discipline 
and  ctdtivate  their  minds ;  but,  always 
and  everywhere,  the  thought  that  guided 
and  the  hope  that  inspired  each  em- 
prise, study,  or  experience,  came  from 
the  spot  of  their  nativity,  the  home  of 
their  youth,  or  the  abiding-place  en- 
deared as  a  birthright  or  hallowed  by 
filial  or  parental  love. 

Is  it  not  a  somewhat  anomalous  fact, 
that  the  era  wherein  facilities  of  knowl- 
edge are  the  greatest,  when  cosmopoli- 
tan agencies  waft  every  discovery  in 
science,  every  humane  enterprise,  every 
element  of  progress,  all  over  the  world, 
bringing  to  the  hearthstone  and  library 
of  world-dissevered  students,  with  in- 
credible celerity,  every  historical,  so- 
cial, and  aesthetic  fruit  of  the  hour, 
and  thus  making  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
truth-seeker  superfluous — that  at  such 
a  period,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
the  mania  for  travel  and  absenteeism 
should  be  more  prevalent  than  ever 
before?  We  can  well  understand  the 
eagerness  with  which  an  English  gradu- 
ate in  the  days  of  Milton  started  on  his 


Continental  tour.  Even  such  a  care- 
less fellow  as  Qoldsmith  brought  home 
treasures  of  travel  unattainable  then 
by  other  means;  and  at  a  still  earlier 
period  the  privilege  was  yet  more  rare, 
and  the  results  vastly  more  important. 
To-day,  steam  and  electricity,  types, 
telegraphs,  and  locomotives,  convey  and 
concentrate,  in  the  centres  of  civiliza- 
tion, not  only  the  vital  facts  of  the 
hour,  but  the  evanescent  social  phe- 
nomena— the  message  of  Genius,  the 
mission  of  Art,  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  world,  and  the  private  thought  of 
the  philosopher ;  so  that  wanderings  in 
search  of  the  materials  of  history,  or 
the  records  of  life,  are  needless.  Never 
before  was  it  possible  for  the  man  of 
imagination  and  sympathetic  insight 
to  travel  so  far  and  effectively  without 
leaving  his  arm-chair.  Photography 
alone  has  made  the  tour  of  one's  cham- 
ber, which  a  nui/oe  French  author  de- 
lineated as  a  fanciful  marvel— a  pano- 
ramic, perspective,  specific  local  reve- 
lation from  Paris  to  the  Pyramids. 

But  it  is  not,  after  aU,  the  lovers  of 
knowledge,  the  earnest  observers,  that 
aboimd  in  the  caravans  of  voyagers  to- 
day ;  they  are  chiefly  made  up  of  pleas- 
ure-seekers, invalids,  families  bent  on 
educational  experiments,  and  restless 
seekers  after  novelty.  When  we  ana- 
lyie  the  motives  of  our  American  no- 
madic tribes,  we  find,  first  of  all,  that 
many  of  the  individuals  thereof  have 
made  money,  and  naturally  wish  to 
enjoy  it.  Hence,  paterfamilias^  weary, 
for  the  time,  of  counting-house  and 
stock  boards,  consents  to  go  abroad. 
He,  poor  fellow!  has  not  much  heart 
for  the  business;  he  misses  his  ac- 
customed routine,  and  his  talks  with 
speculating  companions ;  he  loses  the 
prestige  he  had  in  Wall-street,  and  the 
consideration  enjoyed  in  the  directors' 
room;  and  finds  it  comparatively  stu- 
pid to  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  shiver  in  a 
Roman  church,  or  pant  up  the  black 
sides  of  Vesuvius.  Foreign  lingos  grate 
on  his  ear,  foreign  manners  bewilder, 
foreign  scenes  weary  him ;  and  he  only 
knows  occasional  comfort,  when  taking 
a  constitutional   walk  with    a   genial 
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countryman,  or  talking  over  home  and 
railroad  shares  over  a  glass  of  Bourbon 
in  some  improvised  American  rendez- 
vous. Not  BO  with  Madame.  At  home 
she  never  could  succeed,  even  with  the 
aid  of  Brown^s  list,  in  gathering  about 
her  the  HiU  of  the  city  where  her 
lord  had  made  his  fortune.  She  was 
snubbed  by  her  old  school-friend,  who 
had  been  polished  at  a  French  school, 
and  married  a  popular  attorney.  She 
was  laughed  at  for  murdering  the  Eing^s 
English,  and  wearing  oiUre  apparel. 
In  short,  her  social  a^irations  had 
been  ruthlessly  disappointed ;  so  she 
coaxed  her  gudeman  to  come  abroad; 
and,  in  Paris,  her  beautiful  apartments, 
her  showy  landau,  her  opera-box,  her 
elegant  toilette,  and,  above  all,  her 
luxuriant  dinners,  do  attract  her  errant 
countrymen  and  women — even  those 
who  ignored  her  on  the  Fifth  Avenue. 
They  will  probably  cut  her  again  at 
home ;  but  here — they  don^t  mind  mak- 
ing one  of  the  gay  and  somewhat  pro- 
miscuous set  who  frequent  her  aalon. 
She  has,  for  the  time,  and  in  a  new 
latitude,  a  social  place  and  scope ;  coro- 
neted  cards  fill  her  vase;  stray  sprigs 
of  nobility  enliven  her  aoireety  and  some 
of  the  very  faces  she  longed  for  to  give 
character  to  her  receptions  in  New 
York,  here  beam  on  her  foreign  sur- 
roimdings.  Meantime,  the  young  peo- 
ple find  rare  amusement,  and  manage 
to  extend  their  social  sphere;  and  so 
the  family  feel  they  have  gained  some- 
thing by  crossing  the  sea — all  except 
the  kind  soul  from  whom  the  money 
comes  to  support  this  extravagance. 
He  sighs  over  his  New- York  paper,  and 
regrets  the  days  of  small  things. 

There  is  another  and  a  better  reason 
than  the  gratification  of  baffled  social 
vanity,  that  makes  a  sojourn  in  Europe 
delectable  to  American  women :  it  is 
a  lapse  of  care.  The  difiSculties  and 
deprivations  attending  the  process  of 
housekeeping  in  the  United  States  are 
formidable  even  to  those  blest  with  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  whereby,  in  other  lands, 
domestic  duties  are  so  modified  and 
diminished.  A  conscientious  and  taste- 
ful lady  of  wealth,  with  us,  is  often  the 


victim  of  an  *' establishment."  Her 
hospitalities,  the  claims  of  husband, 
children,  and  kindred  upon  her  hourly 
thought,  the  regulation  of  a  band  of 
half-disciplined  or  wholly  discontented 
servants — ^in  a  word,  the  oversight,  di- 
rection, prevision,  care,  incident  to  hetr 
position,  from  the  preparation  for  a 
dinner-party  to  the  administration  of  a 
charity,  from  the  reception  of  a  valued 
guest  to  the  proper  ordering  of  the  nur- 
sery, from  the  heavy  arrears  of  visits  to 
be  paid,  to  the  holding  with  even  hand 
and  vigilant  eye  the  reins  of  domestic 
and  dutiful  supremacy — a  faithful  wife, 
mother,  and  social  queen  in  America,  is 
overburdened,  exhausted,  or  irritated 
by  a  thousand  petty' cares  and  house- 
hold claims,  which  the  want  of  trained 
and  true  domestics,  the  difiiculty  in 
securing  one^s  privacy,  the  incessant 
calls  upon  time,  thought^  sympathy, 
and  even  charity,  to  say  nothing  of 
fashion,  render  at  once  absorbing  and 
irksome,  to  a  degree  and  in  a  manner 
incomprehensible  to  those  who  have 
not  experienced  the  diflerence  between 
the  household  methods,  means,  and 
machinery  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
see  the  signs  of  this  bondage  written 
on  the  fairest  brows;  the  burden  of 
this  care  steals  the  bloom  from  our 
brides  in  half  a  decade.  "  How  faded 
she  looks  I "  is  the  familiar  exclamation 
at  morning  receptions.  Moreover,  the 
most  personal  tastes  are  apt  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  a  routine  of  material  occupa- 
tions ;  and  it  is  only  the  very  resolute 
who  keep  up  their  practice  in  music, 
sketching,  or  the  higher  literary  culti- 
vation. A  consciousness  of  intellectual 
'  deterioration  and  physical  wear  and 
weariness  adds  to  the  louging  which  at 
last  seizes  upon  the  heart  of  the  de- 
voted mistress  of  the  homestead,  to 
change  the  scene,  to  escape  the  frivo- 
lous and  conventional  in  society,  the 
unsatisfactory  outlay  and  trouble  at- 
tending housekeeping,  and  expatiate, 
once  more,  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
from  care. 

How  cheery  are  the  first  letters  after 
Madame  is  pleasantly  established  in 
Paris  1    Her  apartments  are  sunny,  her 
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honsehold  all  arranged ;  a  single  inter- 
view with  the  majcrdomo  in  the  morn- 
ing settles  the  programme  of  the  day. 
Cook,  coachman,  and  waiter,  each  know 
what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it.  The 
domestic  machinery  moves  with  noise- 
less efficiency.  Meantime,  the  lady  (she 
has  a  ne^r  sense  of  the  prerogative) 
comes  in  to  breakfast  with  a  ravishing 
morning  toilette,  to  find  a  bouquet  on 
the  table,  where  she  sits  and  dawdles 
over  her  coffee,  journal,  or  letters  from 
home,  with  a  delicious  sense  of  leisure 
—  an  exhilarating  consciousness  that 
nobody  will  disturb  her  for  hours ;  that 
she  is  free  to  loiter  along  the  by-paths 
instead  of  toiling  in  the  highway  of 
life.  She  looks  out  the  window  with 
the  curious  relish  of  a  child.  She  has 
time  to  feel  every  pleasant  element  in 
her  surroundings,  to  surrender  her  con- 
sciousness to  the  book,  the  picture,  the 
social  phenomena,  the  play,  the  per- 
fume, or  the  gossip  of  the  hour.  How 
zestfW  her  drive,  her  hge  at  the  opera, 
her  talk  of  home  with  the  friend  who 
looks  in  at  dinner;  the  fresh  impres- 
sion she  makes  at  the  ball,  the  cheerful 
family  circle,  where,  instead  of  stocks 
and  sterilities,  the  discussion  is  of  a  new 
comedy,  coiffure,  lyric  drama,  political 
problem,  social  enterprise,  or  charming 
toiir,  enlivened  by  the  alacrity  of  mood 
incident  to  leisure,  love,  and  a  recrea- 
tive episode. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  disparage  the 
benefits  or  question  the  charms  of  going 
abroad.  We  deem  it  one  of  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  the  cultivated  Amer- 
ican, that  he  enjoys  a  more  vivid  con- 
trast of  local  association,  and  thereby 
a  more  suggestive  and  delightftd  expe- 
rience, in  exchanging  the  New  for  the 
Old  World.  Certain  it  is  that,  to  a 
mind  at  once  richly  informed  and  ade- 
quately imaginative,  the  experience  of 
European  travel,  especially  in  youth,  is 
full  of  benign  possibilities  of  culture 
and  memory,  because  antiquity  and  art, 
to  say  nothing  of  history  and  litera- 
ture, are  thus  traced  by  the  native  of 
our  shores  with  a  singular  relish,  and, 
possibly,  a  reverential  and  loving  sym- 
pathy scarcely  practicable  to  one  famil- 


iar with  trophies  of  the  past  and  the 
habitudes  of  ancient  civilization.  Gal- 
lery and  battle-field,  cathedral  and 
mlon^  piazza  and  corso,  mausoleum  and 
palace,  costume,  manners,  language,  and 
lore,  have  a  special  emphasis,  from  the 
distance  which  not  only  lends  enchant- 
ment, but  secures  perspective  and  relief. 
Are  there  not  precious  hoxu^  of  foreign 
experience — a  spring-day  among  Ro- 
man ruins,  a  quiet  morning  in  Vatican 
or  Tribune,  a  promenade  under  lindens, 
traditional  oaks,  or  by  historic  river, 
through  Alpine  gorge,  or  in  country 
churchyard — the  music,  balm,  and  sol- 
enm  architecture  of  an  ancient  Chris- 
tian or  the  simple  majesty  of  a  hea- 
then temple  haunted  in  solitude  and  at 
sunset ;  the  converse  of  the  gifted  and 
renowned  of  distant  lands;  the  home 
of  genius,  the  shrine  of  ftdth;  the 
scene  of  Sacrifice  or  triumph;  nay, 
the  more  quiet  receptivity  of  mood 
whereby  the  gracious  elements  of  na- 
ture and  humanity,  under  new  aspects, 
identify  themselves  with  our  conscious 
life,  to  enlarge,  enrich,  and  elevate  it — 
are  not  these,  and  such  as  these,  memo- 
rable and  dear  fruits  and  flowers  of 
foreign  travel,  enough  to  vindicate  its 
discipline  and  delights  to  the  coldest 
heart?  And,  beyond  and  above  these 
specific  results  and  recollections,  to  an 
American  the  lapse  thus  given  to  eager 
pursuit,  whether  of  gain  or  glory,  the 
constant  exposure  to  the  air,  the  con- 
tact with  varied  forms  of  human  life 
and  character,  the  emancipation  from 
routine,  the  aesthetic  and  hygienic  in- 
fluence of  absence,  intercourse,  observa- 
tion, and  pastime,  must,  where  there  is 
the  least  liberal  curiosity  or  humane 
aspiration,  render  us  more  broad  in  our 
views,  more  tolerant  in  our  opinions,  and 
genial  in  our  associations.  It  is  not 
going  abroad,  in  itself,  that  we  con- 
demn, but  the  aimless,  gregarious,  ma- 
terial, and,  as  it  were,  reckless  vaga- 
bondage of  our  people,  or,  rather,  a  class 
of  them,  which,  within  the  last  few 
years,  has  increased  to  a  multitude. 
They  herd  together  in  Paris,  cling  to 
their  whiskey  and  buckwheats,  never 
explore  what  is  historic,  or  assimilate 
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with  the  socially  gifted.  Idlers,  they 
grow  selfish  through  dissipation ;  bold 
and  unrefined,  they  cherish  neither  rev- 
erence nor  admiration  for  the  interests 
of  wisdom  and  faith.  Extravagant, 
indiscriminate,  snobbish,  they  misrep- 
resent abroad  all  that  is  nominally 
characteristic  of  our  institutions  or 
hopeful  iu  our  national  life. 

I  met  my  old  packet-captain  the 
other  day,  tottering  out  in  the  sim- 
shine,  and  cheerful  in  his  eightieth 
year.  His  greeting  was  warm,  and  he 
immediately  began  to  discuss  the  inci- 
dents and  characters  of  our  voyage  so 
long  ago,  when  forty  days  were  con- 
sumed in  his  comfortable  liner  between 
Havre  and  New  York.  I  could  not  but 
compare  these  distinct  personal  remi- 
niscences with  the  confused  and  brief 
impression  of  a  steam-transit  across  the 
Atlantic  now.  Then,  a  certain  delib- 
eration was  consequent  upon  foreign 
travel.  The  passage,  to  begin  with, 
was  what  Irving  calls  it,  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  "  Sketch-Book,"  "  an 
excellent  preparative."  What  serious 
discussions  and  absorbing  narratives  of 
adventure  used  to  beguile  us  on  the 
deep !  How  interesting  to  watch  the 
wind  and  weather  I  What  a  pleasing 
sight  to  our  impatient  eyes  were  the 
studding  sails  I  How  many  harmless 
jests  and  how  much  true  companion- 
ship enlivened  the  hours  I  What  gal- 
lant emulation  toward  the  fair  women, 
and  political,  scientific,  and  literary 
arguments  and  illustrations  among  the 
other  sex  in  their  graver  talk  I  A 
schule  of  porpoises,  a  wreck,  a  fog,  a 
calm;  whist,  shuffleboard,  the  dance 
of  the  emigrants,  on  a  fete  day,  round 
the  capstan;  speaking  a  lonely  craft, 
hearing  sailors'  yarns  at  the  bows  on 
starry  nights ;  fresh  fish  on  the  Banks ; 
and,  at  last,  the  pilot,  the  longed-for 
shores,  the  farewells,  and  debarkation — 
all  made  up  a  quiet  interlude  between 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  which  to 
thoughtful  hearts  was  benign.  And 
then,  what  a  noble  race  were  those 
American  packet-captains !  gentlemen 
to  the  core,  excellent  navigators,  in- 
trepid seamen,  urbane,  honest,  social. 


yet  with  adequate  self-respect  and  self- 
reliance,  often  they  became  the  life-long 
friends  of  their  passengers.  How  Les- 
lie praised  Captain  Morgan  I  how  Mrs. 
Wood  welcomed  Captain  Holdredgel 
and  how  Jenny  Lind  sang  for  Captain 
West  I  Many  a  heart  bled  secretly  at 
the  recent  s|d  demise  of  the  venerable 
Depeyster,  so  long  the  faithful  and  fa- 
vorite Governor  of  the  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor.  He  used  to  come  to  my  state- 
room, as  I  lay  ill  in  the  berth,  and,  sit- 
ting on  the  floor,  peel  oranges  to  regale 
and  tell  sea-tales  to  cheer  me.  And 
when,  at  the  end  of  our  voyage,  he 
himself  became  ill  at  Paris,  I  sat  by  his 
couch  and  wrote  letters  at  his  dicta- 
tion— real  sailors'  letters  they  were — 
directions  to  his  mate  about  tidying  np 
the  ship,  laying  in  the  cargo,  taking 
care  of  the  seamen ;  and  real  love-let- . 
ters  to  his  wife,  telling  her  of  the  nice 
arm-chair  he  had  bought  for  the  dear 
old  man  at  home,  and  the  beautiful 
little  lace-cap  for  the  "expected  one." 
The  very  dependence  on  the  elements 
then  realized  was  a  good  discipline^ 
and  the  uncertain  period  of  the  voyage 
a  motive  for  social  amenity.  Travel- 
lers were  less  in  number,  and  more  se- 
lect ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  my 
good  old  captain  rehearsed  every  joke, 
incident,  and  personage  of  that  long- 
past  trip,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  yes- 
terday. And  the  same  abbreviation  of 
time,  and  social  as  well  as  thoughtful 
opportunities,  has  followed  the  course 
of  land-travel ;  as  stage-coach  and  dili- 
gence have  given  place  to  car-trains, 
and  little  knots  of  isolated  countrymen, 
and  gradual  approaches  to  and  patient 
sojourns  at  renowned  localities  have 
become  replaced  by  swift  migrations 
and  caravans  of  eager,  hlase,  or  self- 
absorbed  pilgrims. 

So  extensive  and  continuous  has  been 
the  migration  since  the  triumphant 
close  of  the  War  for  the  Union,  that  the 
Americans  more  than  occupy  the  place 
once  exclusively  held  by  tiie  English 
colonies  on  the  Continent.  Even  in 
Paris  their  predominance  has  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  journalists,  aud,  with 
the  prestige  of  our  redeemed  national- 
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ity,  has  led  to  discussions  and  descrip- 
tions of  our  traits,  manners,  and  ten- 
dencies, as  if,  all  at  once,  a  new  species 
had  floated  within  the  ken  of  these 
viyacious  but  superficial  social  analysts. 
Nor  is  this  prevalence  of  our  country- 
men and  women  confined  to  the  iPrench 
metropolis;  there  were  four  hundred 
Anglo-Americans  at  a  Christmas-party 
in  Rome  this  winter,  and  nearly  as 
many  attended  the  preaching  of  a  New 
York  clergyman  one  Sunday  at  Dres- 
den. With  the  exception  of  those  who 
seek  health  or  educational  advantages, 
who  are  largely  in  the  myiority,  these 
absentees  are  chiefiy  restless  pleasure- 
seekers,  and  include  every  degree  of 
socitd  refinement,  culture,  ignorance, 
character,  and  pretension ;  but  they  are, 
as  a  body,  inadequately  representative 
of  and  perversely  untrue  to  the  higher 
principles,  whether  political  or  social,  of 
our  national  traditions  and  distinction. 
Well  sajrs  a  piquant  French  critic  (Andr6 
Leo)  of  and  to  them :  "Your hospital- 
ity, audacity,  your  enterprise  and  im- 
mense works,  are  left  behind  you  at 
home.  What  you  do  bring  to  Europe, 
above  all,  are  the  pretensions  of  your 
infant  aristocracy;  and  although  your 
chronicler  has  met  among  you  warm 
hearts  and  cultivated  minds,  he  cannot 
find  in  your  idlers  the  great  motive- 
power  of  your  race." 

And  this  suggests  how  much  of 
manly  consolation  there  remains  for 
those  whom  circumstances,  if  not  will, 
keep  at  home.  To  every  true  man  and 
woman,  to  every  faithful  citizen,  there 
is  a  sphere  of  useMness,  a  range  of 
influence,  an  opportunity ^  which  only  his 
own  country  can  yield.  In  many  in- 
stances, he  is  as  much  bound  in  love 
and  honor  there  to  work  and  wait,  to 
watch,  endure,  aid,  comfort,  and  live, 
as  is  the  soldier,  pilot,  physician,  or 
any  other  recognized  social  gpiide  and 
guard.  Moreover,  there  is  a  great 
scope,  here  and  now,  not  only  for  en- 
tarprise,  progress,  and  political  regene- 
ration, but  for  enlightened  citizenship, 
for  private  benignity.  A  national  life 
preserved  through  such  enormous  sacri- 
fice of  blood  and  treasure,  is  surely 


worth  elevating  into  "  victorious  clear- 
ness," concentrating  into  efficient  har- 
mony, refining,  by  all  that  wealth  can 
bring  of  art  and  culture  of  knowledge, 
taste,  and  intellectual  sympathy.  "  How 
can  your  young  men  desert  such  a  coun- 
try ?  "  asked  a  titled  European  of  me, 
in  a  distinguished  assembly.  He  was 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  our  institu- 
tions—what he  deemed  the  peerless 
opportunities  here  aflbrded  by  nature, 
freedom,  and  faith,  for  the  amelioration 
of  humanity — and  he  deemed  it  efiemi- 
nate  to  seek  pleasure  abroad,  when  lofty 
duty  could  be  done  at  home,  sighing, 
as  he  felt  his  own  aspirations  quelled 
by  traditional  clogs,  popular  ignorance, 
and  military  despotism,  and  confessing 
a  sense  of  envy  towards  the  young  and 
educated  of  this  republic,  whose  minds 
were  firee  to  think  and  utter,  and  their 
lives  tree  to  shape  themselves  into 
brave  individuality  and  civic  useful- 
ness. Puerile  to  this  experienced  but 
liberal  foreigner  seemed  the  American 
appetite  for  European  pastime.  To 
him,  the  air  of  courts  was  sickening — 
imperial  blandishments  an  insult  to 
manhood — a  round  of  sights  weari- 
some; while  the  atmosphere  and  im- 
pulse of  the  New  World,  its  vast  ma- 
terial, its  rapid  development,  its  cosmo- 
politan elements,  its  large  scope,  and 
the  means  and  method  offered  to  every 
intrepid  soul  and  accomplished  mind 
to  emerge  thereby  from  egotistic  to 
humanitarian  use  and  beauty,  were  to 
him  a  grave  responsibility  and  noble 
inspiration. 

The  truth  is,  this  vibrating  between 
Europe  and  America  involves  no  Uttle 
conflict  of  wisdom  and  pleasure,  duty 
and  expediency.  Habits  of  life,  tastes, 
social  and  local  attachments,  are  not 
changed  in  mature  years  without  great 
risk,  nor,  in  early  life,  without  unset- 
tling some  desirable  tendencies.  Many 
years  ago  I  sojourned  with  a  pleasant 
American  family  resident  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  A  more  cheerfhl 
household,  rational  and  agreeable  centre 
of  life,  and  charming  surroundings,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  old  palaeeo 
overlooked  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and 
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from  its  balconies  it  was  a  constant  pas- 
time to  watch  the  ezquistte  tints  on  the 
opposite  mountains  of  Calabria,  the 
graceful  sails  that  flitted  oy^  the  blue 
waters,  the  torchlight  of  the  fisherman 
after  nightfall,  and  the  comedy  of  life 
at  sunset  in  the  street  below.  Within 
the  hospitable  domicile,  American  com- 
forts were  combined  with  the  lujcuries 
of  Southern  Europe.  The  best  native 
wines  on  the  sideboard  were  cooled  by 
the  snows  of  Etna ;  the  odor  of  oranges 
and  citrons  made  the  air  fragrant ;  figs, 
melons,  prickly  pears,  grapes,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  that  semi-tropical  region 
made  the  dessert  a  feast  of  Pomona ; 
while  books,  journals,  an  American 
tutor  for  the  children,  the  families  of 
English  merchants,  and  an  occasional 
traveller's  society,  kept  alive  all  the 
best  associations  of  home.  A  multitude 
of  servants  made  household  economies 
and  arrangements  rather  an  amusement 
than  a  solicitude ;  while  a  fine  climate 
rendered  mere  liiEe  pleasurable.  And 
yet  our  conversation  continually  came 
round  to  the  question,  whether  it  was 
not  wise  for  these  household  gods,  so 
delightfully  enshrined,  to  be  trans- 
planted to  their  native  soil?  The 
children  were  growing  up;  this  was 
not  their  country;  it  was  no  place  for 
an  Anglo-Saxon  to  marry  and  die  in. 
Well,  a  year  or  two  hence  was  time 
enough  to  decide,  &c.,  &c.  The  other 
day  I  heard  of  the  return  of  these 
exiles,  and  foxmd  them  eligibly  estab- 
lished in  a  fashionable  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  glad  to  talk  over  old  times 
with  their  guest  of  those  days.  They 
had  postponed  coming  home,  loth  to 
quit  their  independent  and  pleasant  life 
on  those  beautlM  shores ;  but  the  war 
made  them,  like  so  many  others,  feel 
how  dear  their  country  was,  and  they 
longed  to  have  a  home  there.  But  it 
was  only  to  find  themselves  in  a  land 
of  strangers,  with  no  associations  of 
neighborhood,  no  habitudes  of  inter- 
course, no  tested  social  relations,  and 
too  old  to  form  new  ties,— on  the 
whole,  a  forlorn  finale.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  very  congenial  members  of  a 
friendly  circle  here  were  an  old  Scotch 


lady  and  a  retired  Marseilles  merchant. 
The  former  came  to  America  Uiirty  yeaiB 
ago  in  consequence  of  her  husband's 
misfortunes ;  the  latter,  because  he  had 
married  one  of  our  fair  countrywomen, 
who  wished  to  live  among  her  kindred. 
Both  made  and  kept  friends,  and  found 
much  happiness  here ;  but  the  burden 
of  their  song  was  the  "old  country." 
One  boasted  of  the  Edinburgh  coteries 
in  the  days  of  Wilson  and  Jeffrey ;  and 
the  other  regretted  his  villa  near  Mar- 
seilles, and  the  genial  companions  with 
whom  he  dined,  played  ^rU^  and  dis- 
cussed the  piarkets  and  the  music  of 
the  day.  The  dream  of  both  was  to 
return  and  enjoy  the  evening  of  life 
where  its  dawn  was  so  propitious. 
Their  wish  has  been  gratified,  their 
purpose  fulfilled,  but  not  their  antici- 
pations. To  them  also  thirty  years  has 
changed  the  old  home;  familiar  fiaces 
have  disappeared;  social  consideration 
is  no  longer  theirs ;  they  miss  the  sun- 
shine, bustle,  cosmopolitan  friendliness, 
and  the  energy  of  Gotham,  without  find- 
ing the  old  charm  that  made  their 
youth  so  pleasant  beyond  the  sea.  Kor 
are  such  anomalous  results  confined 
to  those  whom  habit  has  rendered  in- 
capable of  adaptation  to  new  experi- 
ences. A  fine-looking  and  accomplished 
American  youth,  gifted  with  decided 
mechanical  talent,  who  fVom  infancy  to 
manhood  had  dwelt  in  Italy,  arrived 
here,  a  few  months  ago,  to  follow  the 
vocation  of  an  engineer.  He  was  en- 
gaged at  once  in  a  large  and  prosper- 
ous establishment,  and  his  superiority, 
as  far  as  knowledge  and  manners  are 
concerned,  acknowledged;  but  he  was 
so  destitute  of  that  hardihood,  self- 
reliance,  efficiency,  or,  to  use  the  vul- 
gar term,  tmarinew^  which  is  our  requi- 
site for  success,  that  he  could  not  com- 
pete with  inferior  rivals,  or  put  himself 
en  rapport  with  the  emplaySs,  and  so 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  to  return  to 
the  more  effeminate  and  graceful  life 
whose  influence  had  unfitted  him  to 
cope  with  his  energetic  countrymen. 
It  is  in  view  of  such  fk^quent  examples 
that  wfi  advocate  an  education  ada])ted 
to  the  place  as  well  as  the  career  in 
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view.  If  a  boy  is  to  earn  his  sabaiatr 
eouce  in  America,  let  him  grow  op  there, 
and  become  early  habituated  to  the  life, 
the  discipline,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  country ;  and  if  the  duty  and  des- 
tiny of  a  native  citizen  la  ineyitably 
identified  with  this  country,  let  his  vis- 
its abroad  be  recreative  and  casual,  and 
not  so  prolonged  as  to  alienate  his  sym- 
pathies and  incongruously  modify  his 
habits. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  taken  for 
granted,  that  European  travel  is  of 
necessity  a  means  of  gracious  develop- 
ment and  arathetic  culture.  That  it 
may  be  so  to  an  indefinite  degree,  and 
often  in  a  felkdtous  manner,  is,  indeed, 
true ;  but  that  it  is  often  so,  the  most 
casual  observation  disproves.  Indeed, 
nothing  has  so  impressed  us  with 
a  conviction  of  the  supremacy  of  in* 
stiact  over  circumstances,  of  natural 
character  over  external  influences,  of 
blood  over  conventional  discipline,  as 
the  intact  state  of  mental  scope  and 
moral  disposition  wherewith  so  many 
of  our  errant  countrymen  return  to  their 
native  land,  from  a  tour  or  sojourn 
abroad.  How  few  have  any  clear  reve- 
lation of  fresh  experience— any  genuine 
fruits  of  observation — ^any  new  grace 
of  soul  or  refinements  of  knowledge,  to 
attest  their  foreign  life,  their  commun- 
,  ion  with  unfamiliar  forms  of  natural 
beauty,  immortal  art,  ori^al  society, 
or  historical  associations  I  How  quickly 
they  resume  the  old  tone  of  feeling,  the 
normal  routine  of  limited  interests  and 
unaspiring  thrift  I  Much  is  said  of  the 
auspicious  memories  of  a  European 
pilgrimage  —  and  dear  they  are  and 
must  be  to  the  earnest  and  imaginative ; 
but  such  benign  treasures  are  not  gar- 
nered by  fiitting  from  city  to  city,  rush- 
ing round  cathedrals  and  galleries,  with 
guide-book  in  hand,  gaping  at  medie- 
val edifices  or  classic  ruins  under  the 
nose  of  a  loquacious  valet  de  place — 
"  living  in  one's  trunks,"  with  no  time 
to  realize  what  the  vision  but  glances 
at,  no  repose  of  mind  to  assimilate 
beauty,  no  patience  of  soul  to  contem- 
plate new  truth,  and  make  fresh  revela- 
tions of  nature  and  humanity  a  cher- 
VOL.  I. — 35 


ished  possession  forever.  These  are 
exceptional  results,  bom  of  character, 
not  will;  of  taste,  not  audacity;  of 
idealism,  not  indifference.  And  so  of 
the  linguistic  advantages.  Doubtless 
the  more  tongues  one  has  mastered,  the 
better,  as  a  means  of  knowledge  and  a 
medium  of  communication ;  but  what  a 
melancholy  farce  is  the  nnattering  of 
foreign  languages  with  comparative 
ignorance  of  one's  own;  the  verbal 
fluency  without  the  ideas  and  principlea 
whereof  q>eech  is  the  exponent !  Two 
of  the  most  consistent,  contented,  use- 
ful, honored,  and  complete  Americans 
we  have  known,  remarkable  for  intel- 
lectual activity,  efficiency,  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  felicity  as  well  as  force  of 
expreeskm,  were  wholly  nurtured  and 
disciplined  by  English  literature,  which 
had  been  the  study  of  their  lives — ^the 
congeniid  mental  pabulum  of  their 
bright,  f^  and  faithful  Anglo-Saxon 
intelligence;  compared  to  which,  the 
vague,  dreamy,  inconsequent  minds  of 
some,  who  have  lived  for  years  on  beer 
and  metaphysics  in  Germany,  or  caught 
the  superficial  and  selfish  veneering  of 
French  life,  seemed  unmanly  and  de- 
nationalized in  comparison.  We  do  not 
desire  to  depreciate  any  thorough  for- 
eign culture  adapted  to  the  individual, 
and  pursued  witii  a  definite  object,  but 
we  protest  against  the  aimless  and  sur- 
face acquisitions  and  shallow  philology 
which  is  so  often  substituted  for  good 
sense,  good  {»rinciples,  and  good  Eng- 
lish ;  and  we  believe  an  American  youth 
thus  equipped,  cultivating  his  native 
soil,  and  owning  his  paternal  acres  in 
peace  and  honor,  is  a  nobler  scion  of  his 
race,  more  of  a  true  man  and  privileged 
dti^n,  than  any  of  the  Uae^  youths 
whose  rich  fathers  seem  satisfied  when 
they  can  »pike  a  little  German  or 
French,  yet  acquire  no  defined  intel- 
lectual tastes,  no  self-reliant  mental  dis- 
cipline or  scope.  The  truth  is,  in  the 
last  analysis,  it  is  character  that  human 
beings  want;  it  is  independent  frdth 
and  freedom,  not  facility  of  utterance 
and  diffused  sympathies,  nerveless  self- 
complacency  and  vagabond  gleanings. 
Thtfe  is  no  more  common  or  perverse 
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fallacy  of  the  human  mind,  than  the 
belief  that  happiness,  or  even  peace 
and  progress,  are  dependent  on  loeality. 
From  Horace  to  Hamlet,  from  Milton 
to  Richter,  all  the  philosophers  of  the 
world  have  responded  to  human  con- 
sciousness, in  declaring  that  the  indi- 
vidual mind  is  our  kingdom ;  that  we 
cannot  change  our  natures  with  our 
whereabouts ;  that  heaven  and  hell  are 
within.  And  so  it  is  that  he  who  wan- 
ders without  a  sense  of  beauty,  without 
a  sense  of  right,  without  a  craving  for 
knowledge,  or  a  sympathy  with  human- 
ity, or  a  thirst  for  truth— without  the 
armor  each  must  forge  for  his  own  soul, 
the  prefatory  culture  which  makes  new 
scenes  intelligible,  or  the  insight  where- 
by only  the  latent  interest  of  experience 
is  revealed— wanders  in  vain.  European 
travel  is  a  great  recreative  resource ;  it 
takes  the  crook  out  of  the  back,  and 
plants  a  rose  on  the  pale  cheek  of  the 
overtasked  American,  who   has  fairly 


earned  his  holiday,  and  thoroughly 
enjoys  it  accordingly.  In  many  a  Ro- 
man studio  and  Paris  hoq>ital  and  Qer< 
man  University-town,  our  noble  country- 
men are  now  toiling  bravely  in  voca- 
tions dear  to  their  hearts,  and  which 
have  or  will  reflect  honor  on  their  native 
land ;  and  in  Switzerland,  or  England, 
many  a  conscientious  parent  is  availing 
him  or  herself  of  choice  educatiomd 
advantages,  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
serving the  domestic  and  national  cul- 
ture of  honor  for  their  childr^i.  A  few 
also  wisely  profit  by  the  economical  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Old  World ;  a  few  ao* 
complished  and  high-principled  Ameri- 
cans represent  us  auspiciously  at  foreign 
courts,  and  a  few  cultivated  men  and 
women  wisely  use  and  gracefWy  ex- 
hibit the  traditional  principles  of  our 
young  republic  in  the  sociid  drcles  of 
Europe.  It  is  not  of  such,  but  of  t^ie 
butterflies  and  drones,  that  we  speak,  as 
<^  going  abroad  "  to  no  good  purpose. 


HYMN  OP  NIAGARA. 

(CHOBIAMBIC.) 

Hebb  stand  1  here  firom  the  flood,  raving  unceasingly. 
Hoarse,  shrill  murmurs  arise ;  shrill  as  the  wind,  when  it 

Roars  through  the  trees  stripped  of  their  foliage, 

Singing  its  wild  anthem  of  liberty. 

With  these  come  to  the  ear,  ever  at  intervals, 
Quick  notes,  rattling  and  sharp ;  like  the  artillery 
Heard  when  a  storm,  driving  up  rapidly. 
Crashes  the  oaks  down  with  its  thunderbolts. 


Now  rise,  muffled  in  mist,  rolling  up  heavily, 
Deep  tones,  awfully  grand,  shakmg  the  earth,  as  they 
Swell  like  the  low  bass  of  the  thunder-storm, 
Heard  by  the  strained  ear  of  the  listener. 

Thus  float  over  the  mist  ever  in  harmony 
Three  tones,  joyous  and  free,  forming  Niagara^s 

Anthem  of  praise,  new  every  moment,  yet 

Changeless  as  time,  old  as  eternity. 
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One  act,  at  least,  of  those  who  devised 
a  Southern  Confederacy,  is  creditable  to 
them—- the  inserting  of  an  article  in  their 
proposed  Constitution  making  the  re- 
tention of  office  permanent  during  good 
behavior  and  capacity.    In  the  rage  for 

amendments  at  present,  if  this  one 

but  it  were  idle  to  dream  of  it.  All  our 
politicians  of  all  parties  are  interested 
In  the  preservation  of  the  nuisance. 
Nevertheless  one  of  the  very,  most  im- 
portant reforms  possible  lies  in  this  di- 
rection. 

It  is  worth  while  to  go  back  and 
ascertain,  if  we  can,  when  this  defect  in 
our  Constitution  first  became  noticeable. 
Inherent,  I  fear,  in  our  political  system, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  republic  it  did 
not  openly  crop  out.  Most  of  the  first 
appointments  under  the  government  of 
the  United  States  were  given  to  those 
who  had  done  the  people  service  in  civil 
or  military  positions  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  They  were  men  of  char- 
acter, and  an  office  was  looked  upon  as 
a  berth  for  life,  barring  malfeasance  or 
inabUity  to  perform  th6  duties.  So,  to 
a  great  extent,  it  continued  till  the  close 
of  John  Quincy  Adams^  administratiou. 

Up  to  the  year  1823,  General  Andrew 
Jackson  was  "  the  hero  of  New  Orleans." 
Then  he  loomed  into  the  political  hori- 
zon. In  1824,  being  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  he 
wrote  to  (Jeorge  Eremer,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  correspondence  which  had  pre- 
viously passed  between  Mr.  Monroe  and 
himsel£ 

Hy  advice  to  the  President  was,  that  \n  the  se- 
lection of  his  Cabinet,  he  should  act  upon  priDdples 
like  theae :  consider  himself  the  head  of  a  nation, 
not  of  a  party ;  that  he  should  have  aronnd  him 
the  best  talents  the  country  could  afford,  without 
xQgaid  to  the  sectional  divisions ;  and  should,  in 
his  selection,  seek  alter  men  of  probity,  virtue,  ca- 
pacity, and  firmness ;  and  in  this  way  he  would  go 
tu  to  eradicate  these  feelings  which,  on  former 
occadons,  threw  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
govenmient,  uid  be  enabled,  perhaps,  to  unite  a 
people  heretofore  politically  divided. 


meastEiv, 
a  Mr. 

The  above  was  published, 
ed  truly  magnanimous.  It  was  an  e: 
cellent  campaign  document.  But 
cumstances  alter  cases.  When  Andrew 
Jackson,  five  years  later,  became  Presi- 
dent (the  fur  meantime  having  been 
assiduously  rubbed  the  wrong  way), 
action  did  not  by  any  means  accomplish 
implied  promise.  Yet,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, even  political  adversaries  had  a 
doubting  faith.  On  the  second  day  of 
March,  1829,  two  days  before  the  inau- 
guration, Daniel  Webster  wrote  home 
from  the  Capital :  "  Probably,  General 
Jackson  will  make  some  removals,  but 
I  think  not  a  great  many  immediately. 
But  we  shall  soon  see."  Sure  enough, 
the  " godlike  Daniel"  soon  saw  with  all 
his  eyes.  Not  having  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy, evidently  he  little /or^saw  that  a 
new  broom  was  coming  in — a  broom 
made  of  hickory  slivers  indeed. 

Andrew  Jackson  possessed  the  faculty 
of  so  identifying  a  cause  with  himself, 
that  opposition  to  his  advocacy  became 
defiance  of  abstract  right.  That  was 
the  light  in  which  he  looked  at  things. 
Should  not  he,  therefore,  the  patriotic 
man,  hero  of  New  Orleans,  the  Horse- 
Shoe  Bend,  and  Talladega,  having  pow- 
er, give  a  lesson  to  bad  men  ?  Without 
question. 

So  it  came  about  that  President  Jack- 
son originated  the  system  of  official  pro- 
scription which  is  now  the  curse  of  the 
country.  For  the  permanent  interest  of 
these  United  States,  he  had  better  have 
lost  the  battles  of  Talladega,  The  Horse- 
Shoe  Bend,  and  New  Orleans,  than  have 
lived  to  do  it. 

For  fourteen  years,  from  1824  to  1838, 
the  Navy  Agent's  Office  for  the  city  of 
New  York  was  kept  in  a  room  of  an 
old  house— old  by  comparison — at  the 
southeast  comer  of  Whitehall  and  Stone 
streets;  and  it  is  through  this  room, 
now  itself  gone,  that  I  am  enabled  to 
flunish  to  the   public  some  glimpses 
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of  ofScial  life  as  it  was,  a  generation 

ago. 

The  simple  fact  of  a  man^s  keeping 

his  ^^^Iness  office  in  his  dwelling  marks 
yga  Hon  Qf  ygj^ .  f^j.^  ^^  ^1^^^  ^^^^  .^ 

to  'BKM&^^rj  enough  in  New  York. 

^^rpause,  briefly  to  describe  the  apart- 

^ment  itself.  The  rear  room  on  8t<Hie- 
street  in  the  first  story,  occupying  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  house,  afforded 
the  accommodation  necessary  for  the 
business  of  the  Agency.  It  had  an  in- 
dependent entrance  through  a  vestibule 
on  Stone-street,  and  was  amply  supplied 
with  windows,  two  on  the  rear  piazza 
(one  of  which  was  cut  to  the  floor),  and 
two  on  the  street.  Between  the  latter 
was  the  fireplace.  Besides  the  door  of 
entrance  for  the  public,  there  was  one 
into  the  hall  of  the  house,  and  another 
into  the  dining-room.  Flanking  this 
last  on  one  side,  stretched,  nearly  to  the 
ceiling,  and  quite  to  the  hall-partition, 
a  gaunt  white  press  with  glass  doors 
lined  with  faded  and  dusty  moreen.  It 
was  a  fixture,  and  contained  th^  state 
dinner-set.  On  the  other  side,  the  half 
of  the  room  was  railed  off  for  the  use  of 
the  clerks.  Ranges  of  pigeon-holes,  and 
,  heavy  old-fashioned  desks  to  write  at, 
standing,  furnished  this  portion  of  the 
office,  the  rear  windows  of  which  were, 
in  summer,  doubly  shaded  by  the  piazza 

'  and  the  grape-vines  which  embowered 
it.  Altogether  it  was  a  home-like  place 
to  do  business  in,  and  the  occupants 
were  not  debarred  the  pleasant  sounds 
of  domestic  supply  from  the  street,  the 
warwhoop  of  the  milkman,  and  the 
wail  of  the  sweet-potato  peddler — and 
even,  when  the  side-windows  were  open, 
the  sizzling  of  cookery  in  the  kitchen 
below. 

James  K.  Paulding  was  the  Navy 
Agent,  George  L.  Storer  his  chief  clerk, 
confidant,  and  stand-by.  It  is  of  the 
latter  in  particular  that  I  snatch  the  op- 
portunity to  put  on  record  a  slight 
memorial ;  for  if  it  be  true  (and  it  is), 
that  he  who  does  his  duty  in  "  the  sta- 
tion unto  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
call "  him  is  preeminently  the  man  of 
desert,  then  should  not  this  gentleman 
be  altogether  forgotten.     He  did  the 


business  of  the  Government  promptly, 
efficiently,  and  with  unimpeachable  rec- 
titude. Every  body  respected,  and  we 
boys  loved,  him.  Did  he  not  draw  for 
us — in  no  mean  style  of  art,  either — 
vessels  of  all  sorts,  and  without  number  ? 
Can  I  not  see  two  of  them  now — ^a  sloop, 
tearing  along  on  the  wind,  with  a  big 
^'bone  in  her  mouth  ?^— and  a  bark, 
slamming  right  out  of  the  pax>er,  bows 
on,  and  flinging  the  spray  merrily  be- 
fore her  as  she  comes?  Did  we  not 
once  in  a  while  make  a  foray  upon  that 
store  of  unwritten  letter-backs  which  he 
so  carefully  and  conscientiously  saved  ? 
And,  to  say  it  all  in  few  words,  was  he 
not  about  the  nicest  and  best  man  that 
ever  lived  ?    I  think  he  was. 

But  let  me  get  back  to  what  I  really 
set  about  to  tell.  James  K  Paulding 
was  appointed  Navy  Agent  in  1824,  by 
President  Monroe,  and  was  continued 
in  office  by  John  Quincy  Adams.  His 
political  ideas  were  mudh  of  the  Jack- 
sonian  type.  It  does  not  appear  there- 
fore, that,  during  the  GeneraFs  first 
term,  the  question  of  ousting  him  was 
raised.  But  by  the  end  of  four  years 
the  change  of  policy  with  regard  to 
office-holders  began  fairly  to  develop  its 
natural  sequence;  that  is  to  saj,  the 
system  of  taxing  place-men  for  the  po- 
litical support  of  those  who  hold  the 
appointing  or  continuing  power. 

During  the  fell  elections  of  1833  this 
was  extensively  put  into  practice ;  and 
was  tried  upon  Paulding,  amongst  oth- 
ers. The  following  letters  and  state- 
ment convey  the  result. 

J.  K.  PAX7LDING  TO  WASmHGTON  IRVX50w 

Nnr  YoKX,  80tfa  Deoembor,  1833. 

There  is  a  strong  mmonr  here  thct  eObTtsne 
makixig  at  Washington  to  snponede  mo  in  n^  of- 
fice, in  &Tor  of .       •       ♦      •       Iknovnot 

whether  the  ramonr  has  any  foundation  or  not,  hot 
if  the  President  has  any  desire  to  giro  my  oAoe  to 
another  person,  my  being  apprised  of  the  tut  vBl 
at  once  decide  roe  to  eend  in  my  resisnation,  aa  I 
should  firom  that  moment  consider  its  tanoM  dia- 
graooftil. 

Perhaps  your  fKendly  intimacy  with  ICr.  KcLane 
may  enable  yon  to  ascoiAin  the  tnith  as  relates  to 
this  matter.  Ton  may  shoir  him  thia  letter  if  700 
think  proper.  * 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Paulding  had  been 
called  upon  by  a  sub-committee  of  "  The 
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Qeneral  Repablicaa  Committee^'  for  a 
contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the 
presidential  election  of  1883,  and,  after 
some  explanation  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  money  was  to  be  used,  had 
given  twenty  dollars.  On  the  8d  of 
January,  1888,  this  sum  was  returned  to 
him  by  their  treasurer,  in  a  letter  con- 
cluding with  these  words : 

As  you  are  reported  by  tbe  gentleman  to  vhom 
yon  paid  the  imaU  amount  herewith  enolosed  to 
you,  to  have  done  so  with  great  reluctance,  and  to 
have  expressed  donbts  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
expenditure  of  money  i>r  such  purpoaoa,  with  an 
express  declaration  that  you  would  not  hold  offloe 
under  on  administration  whose  friends  required 
oontribtttions  for  eren  printing  and  distribnting 
tickets- 

The  Committee  oonsidor  they  oaa  not  with  pro- 
priety accept  your  contribution. 

Mr.  Paulding  responded  on  the  4th 
of  January — 

*  *  *  It  is  true  that,  under  an  impree- 
sion  that  this  money  was,  at  least  in  part,  expended 
in  keeping  open  house  and  treating  the  voters, 
thereby  de8tro3rlng  the  purity  of  our  elections,  I 
did  declare  that  *'  if  I  oould  not  hold  ofHoe  without 
the  neoossity  of  oontributing  to  a  purpose  of  that 
kind,  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  resign  it.»»  On 
being,  howerer,  set  right  as  to  the  objects  to  which 
the  oontribntions  were  applied,  I  gave  at  ones 
what  I  thought  proper.  Perhaps  the  Committee 
may  think  I  did  not  giro  enough ;  but  upon  the 
whole,  a  man  is  generally  the  best  judge  of  his  own 


Here  certainly  was  "  flat  blasphemy," 
and  enough  to  justify  condign  punish- 
ment. Accordingly,  Paulding  wrote  to 
Irving  again,  7th  January,  1888 — 

Mt  dsar  WAsmiroTov : 

I  have  been  extremely  gratifled  with  your  two 
letters,  and  especially  the  last,  arauring  me  of  the 
General's  good  opinion,  which  I  value  as  highly  as 
his  good  offlcet.  You  are  right  as  to  the  fine  old 
fellow,  there  Is  no  pettifogging  about  him,  and  he 
smacks  more  of  the  true  gome  than  any  public  man 
I  have  ever  known. 

If  he  has  heard  nothing  on  the  subject  I  wrote  to 
you  about,  he  probably  will  soon.  I  understand 
the  whole  Bepublican  General  Committee,  which  is 
a  body  to  which  all  oiflc&*holders,  except  Sam. 
Swartwout  and  myself,  look  up  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, hove  signed  a  recommendation  for  my  ro- 
moTBl,  because  I  would  not  -waste  my  money  to  a^ 
sist  them  in  keeping  open  house,  and  debaaching 
the  voters  at  elections,  lliey  are  making  mighty 
efforts  to  dispossesB  me  I  hear. 

The  sequel  of  this  story  I  accidentally 
learned  from  the  late  (George  P.  Morris, 
who  had  a  fund  of  anecdote  accumu- 
lated from  long  experience  of  notabili- 
ties and  association  with  distinguished 
men,  which  he  would  occasionally  draw 


upon  in  a  very  lively  and  entertaining 
way.  He  was  himself  at  the  time  a 
member  of  the  '^  Young  Men^s  Bepub- 
lican CJommittee,"  or  whatever  it  was  at 
that  day  styled,  and  so,  in  a  measure, 
behind  the  scenes.  It  seems  that  a  Mr. 
J.  was  the  party  who  had  called  on  Mr. 
Paulding,  and  "reported"  him,  and 
that  he  was  a  great  man  in  the  General 
Republican  Committee— chairman  per- 
haps. At  all  events,  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington, with  others,  about  the  business ; 
and,  when  an  interview  had  been  ob- 
tained with  the  President,  was  the 
spokesman  in  their  complaint  As  soon 
as  Old  Hickory  caught  the  drift  of  the 
oration,  he  rose,  and  straightened  him- 
self:  "  Stop,  Mr.  J.  Mr.  Paulding's  ap- 
pointment is  one  of  those  that  is  not  to 
be  disturbed." 

We  all  know  what  committees,  con- 
gressional or  other,  did  on  such  occa- 
sions in  the  case  of  General  Jackson — 
they  accepted  his  decision  as  the  fiat  of 
destiny,  and  said  no  more ;  at  least,  to 
his  face. 

Perhaps  the  President  retained  in  his 
memory  a  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place  in  1829-1880.  Amos  Ken- 
dall, Fourth  Auditor,  had  made  a  report 
in  1829,  containing  severe  strictures  on 
certain  practices  of  Navy  Agents.  Mr. 
Paulding  took  offence  thereat,  and 
wrote  directly  to  General  Jackson  on 
the  subject  Here  is  the  President's 
reply,  in  that  great  sprawling  hand  of 
his,  and  no  doubt  written  with  his  fam- 
ous big  pen. 

WASHnroTox,  January  7, 1830. 
Dr  Sir,  On  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  29th 
ulto.,  I  thought  it  bat  justice  to  you  and  Hr.  Ken- 
dall that  I  should  lay  it  before  him,  knowing  as  I 
did,  that  your  conduct  as  Nayy  Agent  had  rec'd 
his  entire  approbation. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  inclose  you  his  letter 
tome  returning  the  papers  I  had  laid  before  him : 
and  am  rery  respectMly  your  most  oVt  serrant, 

Akdabw  Jacksok. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Paulding, 

Kavy  Agent,  N.  Tort 

Kendall's  letter,  enclosed,  is  dated 

FovBTU  AunrroB's  Office,   ) 
5th  January,  1830.  ( 

Sir,  I  have  read  so  much  of  Mr.  Paulding's  letter 
to  you  as  speaks  of  my  report,  with  surprise.  I 
expected  sensitiTeness  in  some  of  those  employed  in 
the  naTal  serrice ;  but  not  in  Hr.  Paulding.  The 
part  of  my  report  to  which  he  takes  exception  is 
thus  worded: 
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*<  Who  would  doubt  that  the  Vvrj  Agente  paid 
ont  for  houBc-rcnt,  olerk-hire,  &c,  Sec,  the  smaa 
which  have  been  allowed  them  under  those  namee  ! 
Yet  such  is  not  the  &ct— at  least  in  many  in* 
■tanoes." 

When  I  penned  these  sentences,  Mr.  Paulding 
was  in  my  mind's  eye ;  for  he  was  the  only  Agent, 
80  fiir  as  I  knew,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  ren- 
dering Touchers  for  those  expenditures,  or  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  them,  and  his  was  the  only 
known  case  which  would  hare  prevented  my  mak- 
ing the  assertion  general.  He  does  me  great  in- 
jostioe,  therefore,  in  supposing  that  I  intended  to 
cost  any  reflection  upon  him. 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  reflect  on  any  of  the  Kavy 
Agents.  These  charges  have  been  made  by  them 
in  pursuance  of  regulations  oommunioatod  to  them 
from  the  Navy  Departmen  t .  It  Is  th  c  Department, 
and  not  the  Agents,  which  I  hold  to  be  responsible 
for  systematinng  ftdsehood  in  public  accounts  and 
demoralizing  all  around. 

I  deem  Hr.  Paulding  to  be  one  of  the  most  hon- 
est, faithful,  and  correct  public  men  I  have  ever 
known,  and  that  it  is  fortunate  fbr  the  government 
that  a  man  of  such  strict  integrity  has  held  the 
Agency  at  New  York  during  "  the  worst  of  times." 

But  when  I  entered  this  office  I  dctoimined  to  do 
justice  to  the  country,  regardless  of  men.  The 
truth  must  be  told,  or  what  hope  have  we  of  re- 
form t  To  make  the  administration  pure  is  my  only 
aim,  if  I  know  my  own  heart.  I  hope  that  I  shall 
not,  in  the  use  of  the  means  necessary  to  accom- 
plish so  great  a  good,  lose  the  iMondship  and  respect 
of  good  men.  It  will  give  me  pain  if  I  do ;  but  the 
truth  must  be  told  and  justice  must  be  done.  I 
know  I  shall  have  your  support  in  doing  it,  and  if 
the  time  shall  ever  arrive  when  I  cannot  do  it  in 
office,  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  it  out.  ♦  ♦  • 
With  reverence  and  respect, 

Your  friend,  Ac, 

AXOS  KEMDiXL. 

The  President 

This  explanation,  no  doubt,  was  sat- 
isfactory to  Mr.  Paulding.  To  make  an 
ending  of  the  Navy  Agency,  I  relate  an 
anecdote  also  told  me  by  General  Mw- 
ris.  Mr.  Paulding  was  appointed  by 
President  Monroe,  and  held  his  position 
during  part  of  his  second  term,  the 
whole  of  John  Quincy  Adams',  the  two 
terms  of  General  Jackson,  and  about  a 
year  under  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  in  all,  some- 
thing over  fourteen  years.  When  he 
went  out  of  the  office  in  1838,  and  his 
accounts  were  made  up,  there  was  found 
to  be  a  deficit  of  one  cent ;  "  which  " — 
"the  brigadier"  reported  him  as  declar- 
ing— "  I  paid  up  in  specie,  without  call- 
ing on  my  bondsmen." 

Mr.  Paulding  left  the  Navy  Agency 
of  New  York  to  fill  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  him 
when  he  had  become  himself  a  dispenser 


of  patronage.  His  remarks  in  his  let- 
ters to  Irving  and  Eemble  are  caustic 
enough.    For  example : 

J.  K.  PAULDDfO  TO  GOUVERNEUB  EEMBLS. 
Washxxqtok,  22d  July,  1838. 
Yesterday  some  dosen  very  respectable  persons 
oune  up  in  the  steamboat  to  bog  the  situation  of 
keeper  of  the  powder-house  at  Norfolk,  worth  some 
forty  dollars  a  month ;  and  this  before  I  had  heard 
of  the  death  of  the  old  inoombent  1  Certainly  we 
axe  a  mighty  office-seeking  people, 

J.  K.  PAULDINO  TO  WA8HINQT0N  IBVIXG. 
WASHiKOToy,  24th  Doc,  1838. 

The  twenty-six  States  and  TorritcnieB  stand  ar- 
rayed like  so  many  sturdy  beggars,  eaoh  clamorteg 
for  a  share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  makiBg 
the  smallest  office  a  State  afflsir.  For  my  pait  I 
have  not  yet  had  but  one  solitary  ohanoe  of  oon- 
•ulttng  my  inclinations  in  these  matters,  and  then 
a  whole  State  rose  against  it,  because  he  was  not 
exactly  the  man  it  desired.  ♦  •  ♦  • 
I  have  not  forgot  ,  but  the  Lord  only  knows 

idien  anything  will  offer  suitable  for  him,  and  if  it 
should,  whether  it  will  not  be  snatched  away  by 
■ome  hungry  State  delegation. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same,  be 

writes  in  regard  to  Purserships — 

These  are  great  loaves  and  fishes,  which  are  con- 
tested for  by  whole  States  in  a  body.        *       * 
Ton  have  no  idea  how  the  delegations  scramble  for 
those  crumbs,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  parry  them. 

Just  before  the  presidential  election 
of  November,  1840,  when  it  appeared 
probable  that  Mr.  Van  Burcn  would  be 
defeated,  he  wrote : 

J.  K.  PAULDIXO  TO  GOUVERNEUB  KEMBLE. 
Washxkotoh,  12th  Oct.,  1840. 
I  shall  have  no  cause  of  regret  in  retiring  from  on 
office,  neither  the  honours  or  emoluments  of  which 
afford  any  counterbalance  to  tho  labors  and  vexa- 
tions it  imposes,  and  the  abuse  which  !t  entails  upon 
me.  In  times  Hko  these,  and  probably  in  all  ftitcre 
times,  no  man  in  a  high  public  station  can  expect 
to  have  either  his  acts  or  his  motives  fiiirly  appre> 
dated.  I  therefore  look  forward  to  a  speedy  retire- 
ment, should  such  be  the  event  of  the  struggle, 
not  only  without  regret,  but  wiOi  a  pleasing  antici- 
pation of  peace,  quint,  and  leisure  for  the  fow  re- 
maining years  of  my  lifo. 

Mr.  Paulding  eventually  retired  to 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  and  there 
died.  I  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  Navy 
Agency.  He  had  left  Mr.  Storer  as 
chief  clerk  in  the  office,  and  there  that 
gentleman  remained  in  the  same  capa- 
city under  several  principals,  being  in 
effect  the  manager  of  the  official  busi- 
ness. Of  him  Paulding  had  written  to 
Kemble,  March  8d,  1888:  "You  can 
assure  Mr.  Woodbury  of  the  implicit 
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confidence  'which  may  be  placed  in 
Storer."  This  was  the  recommendation 
even  as  late  as  that.  I  suppose  now  it 
would  be— he  is  the  nephew  of  Hardfist 
the  striker,  and  has  great  influence  in 
Mackerelville, 

One  autumn  morning,  in  1858,  the 
following  letter  came  to  hand. 

OEOBOB  L.  STOKER  TO  J.  K.  PAULDING. 

Nbw  To&x,  Oct.  8, 1853. 
*  *  *  As  it  is,  I  have  the  mortification 
to  infbim  you  that  on  Friday,  30th,  at  the  close  of 
the  bndxiew  hour,  vithont  pramonition  or  expecta- 
tion, I  was  requested  to  resign.  I  am  among  the 
dismissed.  *  •  •  After  forty  years  and 
fonr  months  of  laborious  service,  I  go  out  as  rich 
as  I  went  in— poor,  except  the  little  patrimony  of 
my  wilb—the  partial  managemeait  and  trust  of 
•ome  fifty  millions  of  money  has  not  made  me  rich, 
and  I  hare  remained  too  long  there  for  my  ovn  in- 
terest ;  but  the  world  is  large  enough  eren  text  an 
old  man  to  begin  lifis  anew.  The  days  of  your 
Agency  were  the  halcyon  days  of  my  business  life, 
and  I  look  back  upon  them  and  the  assodationa  of 
Whitehall-street  with  the  ufmoet  pleasure.  I  hare 
taken  the  liberty  of  writing  a  line  to  my  excellent 
friend  Captain  Paulding  at  Washington,  requesting 
him,  if  need  be,  to  speak  of  me  as  I  am  known  to 
him.  It  may  not  be  necessary ;  but  iz^urious  rep- 
resentations may  hare  been  made,  and  to  me  an 


unsullied  name  ia  as  dear  as  life.  Enough,  my 
dear  sir,  about  myself  And  now  how  do  you  and 
yours  do  T  I  certainly  think  of  you  every  day  with 
happy  memory.  The  evening  of  your  life  is  like  a 
perp^ual  Indian  Summer,  surrounded  by  those  you 
love,  in  a  retreat  so  entirely  to  your  tastes.  Hy 
best  regards  to  them  all. 

Bespectftilly,  and  very,  very  truly, 

Your  obt  serv't, 
GEa  L.  SroRsn. 

So  much  for  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  upright  men  that  ever  lived.  In 
any  other  coimtry  than  this  paradise  of 
official  incompetents  he  would  have 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  office,  as 
he  deserved,  long  before  the  period  of 
his  summary  discharge  as  a  subordi- 
nate. 

And  now,  even  if  the  foregoing  mat- 
ters are  not  very  important  in  them- 
selves, is  there  not  a  moral  in  it  all  ? 

We  have  seen  what  office  once  was. 
What  office  is  now  is  too  notorious  for 
any  one  to  pretend  ignorance.  The 
question  is  this :  How  long — ^how  long 
can  republican  government  exist,  when 
wide-spread  corruption  is  cankering  its 
soul? 


FENIANISM— WHY  IS   IT? 


The  right  of  rebellion  against  a  bad 
government,  when  peaceable  means  of 
redress  have  failed,  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied, by  any  American  at  least.  Our 
complaint  against  England,  in  1861, 
was  that  our  government  was  not  a  bad 
one,  and  that  the  rebels  against  it  had 
not  exhausted  the  means  of  peaceable 
redress  that  laid  within  their  reach,  for 
the  redress  of  their  fancied  or  real  inju- 
ries; but  that,  nevertheless,  Englajid 
cheered  them  on  in  their  revolt.  Can  it 
now  be  said  that  England's  government 
of  Ireland— or,  more  accurately  speak- 
ing, Ireland's  goyemment  of  herself 
through  the  machinery  of  the  British 
Parliament — ^is  not  a  bad  government ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  good  gov- 
ernment, aside  from  a  few  grievances 
that  England  has  long  been  anxious  to 
remoye ;  that  the  evils  of  which  Ireland 
complains  have  been  the  painful  and 


anxious  study  of  England's  best  states- 
men for  many  years,  and  they  would 
long  since  have  been  removed,  had  the 
Iri^  'people  themselves  been  able  to 
agree  upon  the  remedy  they  would 
accept ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  we  cheer 
a  fjEiction  of  these  people  on  in  their 
revolt?  The  well-known  sarcasm  of 
Rochefoucauld,  that  in  the  misfortune 
of  our  Mends  there  is  something  not 
unpleasant  to  ourselves,  may  be  even 
more  forcibly  true  when  applied  to 
nations  than  to  individuals;  and  still, 
while  we  may  not  be  unable  to  repress 
a  smile  at  the  distress  of  England  at 
this  moment,  we  would  be  loth  to  say  a 
word,  or  perform  an  act,  that  would 
heighten  that  distress,  were  it  not  that 
among  us  there  lurks  a  belief^  or  at  least 
an  impresBion,  vague  and  ill-deffiied 
perhaps,  but  still  potent,  that  Ireland  is 
entitled  to  commiseration  and  sympathy 
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just  as  Crete  is,  or  as  Pokod,  Hungary, 
or  Italy  were.  If  we  may  disclaim  (as, 
in  behalf  of  the  cukiyated  classes  in 
America,  outside  of  those  circles  ruled 
by  Irish-American  modes  of  thought, 
we  are  sure  we  may)  the  lower  motives 
at  which  we  have  only  glanced  as  sug- 
gesting .possible  reasons  for  the  Fenian 
sympathy  that  exists  among  us,  we  are 
tiirown  back  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
this  sympathy  is  bom  from  the  belief 
that  Ireland  is  an  oppressed  nation, 
rightfully  and  nobly  struggling  for  its 
fireedom ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  ascer- 
tain whether  this  belief  is  founded  on 
any  thing  more  substantial  than  the 
laments  of  Irish  poets,  the  romances  of 
Irish  novelists,  and  the  declamations  of 
Irish  politicians.  And  as  the  grierances 
of  a  people  may  sometimes  be  measured 
by  the  efforts  they  make  to  redress  them, 
let  us  recall  what  the  Fenian  movement, 
in  Ireland  and  England,  has  accom- 
plished during  the  past  year. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  month  of 
last  year  there  was  an  ill-planned, 
trivial,  and  luckless  rising  in  the  wild 
country  between  Eillamey  and  the 
Atlantic.  The  insurgents,  whose  exact 
numbers  were  never  ascertained,  were 
driven  into  the  forests  by  the  soldiers 
sent  against  them,  and  there  mysterious- 
ly disappeared.  A  month  later,  on  the 
night  of  Shrove-Tnesday,  there  was  a 
much  larger  gathering  of  bands,  some 
of  which  were  armed  with  revolvers 
and  rifles,  and  others  only  with  pikes 
and  shillalahs,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dublin  and  Limerick  Junction — the 
strategic  notion  of  the  movement  appa- 
rently being,  that,  if  the  capital  and  the 
intersection  of  the  southern  railroads 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
Ireland  would  be  conquered.  The  band 
nearest  Dublin,  which  numbered  a  thou- 
sand men,  was  routed  at  Tallaght  by  a 
handftil  of  soldiers  supported  by  a 
detoehment  of  the  constabulary  force ; 
on  the  line  between  Dublin  and  Cork 
tKe  public  barracks  were  attacked,  but, 
save  in  a  few  instances,  their  garrisons 
repulsed  the  assault ;  and  an  army  of  tiie 
Queen's  troops  at  Limerick  Junction 
prevented  the  anticipated  attack  upon 


that  point  from  bdng  made.  Hie 
weather  took  the  Queen's  side;  severe 
oold,  with  storms  of  sleet  and  snaWy 
previsdled ;  and  tbe  wretched  insurgents, 
destitute  of  shelter,  without  provisions, 
and  having,  as  it  iq>peared,  no  general 
commander,  vanidied  slowly  from  the 
hill-sides,  sinking  into  unknown  graves, 
or  hiding  themselves  in  their  obscure 
hovela  The  people  of  the  country  were 
not  unfiriendly  to  the  Fenians,  bat 
neither  did  they  evince  a  dispositioii 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  movemeDt. 
Secretly,  and  under  cover  of  variotis 
pretences,  they  gave  a  dull  sort  of  sym- 
pathy, provisions,  and  shelter ;  but  tiiey 
were  as  carefbl  not  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  as 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  to 
ab^ain  from  welcoming  the  rebel  army 
of  Lee  when  he  led  it  to  the  field  of 
Antietam.  Many  prisoners  were  made ; 
the  more  important  of  them  were  tried 
for  their  lives,  and  some  of  them  were 
condemned  to  death.  With  wonderful 
unanimity  and  earnestness  the  ^best 
people"  in  the  two  islands  implored 
the  royal  clemency  for  the  condemned 
rebels;  and  at  the  last  moment,  when 
all  hope  had  failed,  the  sentence  of 
death  was  commuted  to  that  of  impris- 
onment for  life.  The  Brotherhood  now 
seemed  to  have  changed  its  plans :  no 
more  revolts  were  attempted  in  Ireland ; 
but  preparations  were  made  for  carry- 
ing the  war  into  the  enemy's  countiy. 
In  February,  indeed,  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  seise  Chester  Castle,  in 
which  was  stored  a  large  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  but  the  enter- 
prise resulted  in  nothing;  and  from 
March  to  September  the  conspirators 
gave  no  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
the  plots  which  they  were  concocting 
and  the  organizations  they  were  perfect^ 
ing.  But  on  the  18th  of  September  a 
startling  proof  not  only  of  the  existence, 
but  of  the  strength,  discipline,  and 
devotion  of  the  Brotherhood  in  Eng- 
land was  given.  Two  men,  of  whose 
importance  the  authorities  were  wholly 
ignorant,  were  arrested  in  Manchester 
on  suspicion  of  an  of^nce  not  connected 
with  Fenianism;  an  obscure  waning 
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tfom  a  gOTemment  Efpy  m  Dublin  wad 
partls^y  acted  upon  and  partiaUj  Beg- 
lected ;  and  the  prisonere  were  being 
oonyeyed  to  jail,  when  in  the  open 
street,  in  open  day,  the  prison-yan  in 
which  they  were  confined  was  attacked 
by  a  band  of  forty  armed  men,  a  poUee- 
•N^feant  was  killed,  the  door  of  the 
TeMole  burst  open,  the  prisoners  re- 
leased, and  their  escape  so  cleyerly 
eotered  that  all  attempts  to  rearrest 
them  have  failed.  Twmity-three  of  the 
supposed  Fenians  engaged  in  this  affistir 
were  seized;  five  of  tiiem  were  con^ 
demned  to  death.  The  innocence  of 
one  of  them  was  so  apparent  that  he 
was  pardoned;  anotilier  was  rqxrieved, 
and  the  remaining  three  were  executed 
on  the  28d  of  Noyember,  under  circum- 
stances that  gare  to  the  scene  an 
intensely  dramatic  and  impressive  char- 
acter, and  reminded  the  few  Americans 
who  witnessed  it  of  the  martyrdom  of 
John  Brown  in  Yii^ia.  All  over 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  fol- 
lowed an  outbreak  of  sympa&y  and 
lamentation  for  the  thiee  young  men 
whose  noblest  aet  in  life  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  met  their  death. 
Funeral  procesdons,  composed  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  wear- 
ing the  green,  marched  through  almost 
every  city ;  masses  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead  were  said  in  every 
cathedral  and  in  almost  every  chapel 
of  the  CathoUo  church;  the  Dublin 
newspapers  decked  their  columns  with 
black,  and  filled  ^em  with  eulogies  of 
tftie  "martyrs,"  and  condemnations  of 
the  government ;  until  the  Home  Office, 
tardily  and  with  a{^>arent  foar,  ordered 
that  these  "  treasonous  dononstrations  ** 
Aould  cease.  Then  came  the  Cleiken^ 
well  outrage — for  wMch,  if  indeed  the 
Brotherhood  be  req>on8ible  for  it,  of 
which  there  yet  is  doubt,  no  condemniv- 
tion  can  be  too  severe ;  and,  followiug 
it  in  quick  succession,  the  hundred 
other  conspiracies,  attacks,  surprises, 
and  alarms,  which  have  affrighted  Eng- 
land from  its  propriety. 

Now  it  cannot  be  said  with  any 
seriouBness  that  the  Irisli  people,  in 
wbose  behalf  this  year's  woric  was  per- 


formed, are  oppressed,  in  the  sense  that 
we  use  the  word  when  speaking  of 
Rusfltt^s  treatment  of  the  Poles,  or  of 
the  rule  of  Turkey  in  the  island  (^ 
Candia.  The  Fenians  themselves,  not 
to  speak  of  Irishmen  who  are  not  Fe- 
nians, are  in  the  ftill  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  Brit- 
ish subjects,  until  they  forfeit  them  by 
treasonable  practices,  or  acts  of  murder 
and  areon,  as  at  Olerkenwell  and  Man- 
chester. The  Poles  are  not  treated  as 
Russian  subjects;  and  if  they  were, 
what  is  the  liberty  of  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  to  that  of  London  and  Dub- 
lin ?  If  a  contrast  should  be  attempted 
between  the  treatment  of  the  Fenians 
when  taken  in  arms  against  the  British 
government,  and  that  of  the  Poles  or 
the  Oretims  when  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  oppressors,  the  distinc- 
tion will  appear  so  wide  that  the  com- 
parison is  ridiculous.  In  the  ftuoe  of  all 
that  has  been  and  can  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  fact  which  history  will 
not  fiiil  to  record  when  contemporary  • 
national  jealousies  are  forgotten,  that  no 
Fenian  has  been  put  to  death  for  a 
political  ofience  properly  so  called.  The 
crime  for  which  Allen,  Larkin,  and 
O'Brien  were  hung  was  murder,  just 
as  the  crime  f^  which  Booth  was  shot, 
and  Mrs.  Surratt,  Atzeroth,  Payne,  and 
Harrold  were  executed,  was  murder. 
The  murder  of  the  police-constable 
was  a  political  offence  only  in  the  sense 
that  the  murder  of  the  President  was  a 
political  offence ;  and  the  same  reason- 
ing that  surroimds  the  three  unhappy 
Irishmen  hung  at  Manchester  with  the 
glory  of  political  martyrdom,  would 
make  that  obscure  and  di^onorcd  grave 
in  the  Old  Ci^itol  Prison  holy  ground 
for  all  believers  in  8tate  Rights  and  the 
constitutionality  of  secession. 

But  Fenianism  is  explamed,  if  not 
extenuated,  by  the  assertion  that  there 
is  "avoid  in  the  Irish  heart," ^arising 
fix)m  Ireland  now  possesring  no  objects 
of  national  reverence  and  attachment, 
but  mourning  over  its  lost  nationality. 
This  is  poetical  and  touching,  but  is  it 
true  t  Did  Irdand  ever  possess  an  ex- 
istence, or  has  it  a  history,  as  one  state 
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or  one  nation  ?  and  if  not,  do  her  peo- 
ple act  rationally  in  pretending  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  what  they  neyer 
^oyed  ?  If  this  imaginary  and  theo- 
retical grief  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  dis- 
affection, how  comes  it  that  Scotland  la 
so  happy,  contented,  and  prosperous, 
seeing  that  she  not  only  retains  fewer 
objects  of  national  reverence  and  attach- 
ment than  Ireland,  but  fonnvly  had, 
and  has  therefore  really  lost,  an  inde- 
pendence and  nationality  that  Irdand 
never  possessed?  Ireland  is  given  a 
Viceroy  to  reign  in  state  in  Dublin,  to 
spread  his  ensigns  and  spend  his  reve- 
nues in  her  capital;  but  Scotland  sees 
Holyrood  Palace  empty  and  rotting, 
and  the  stone  on  which  her  ahnoet 
interminable  line  of  kings  had  sat  to 
be  crowned  lies  covered  with  dust  be- 
neath the  corontftion-chair  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  For  four  hundred 
years  England  and  Scotland  made  fierce 
war  upon  each  other  as  complete  and 
independent  kingdoms.  Twelve  gene- 
.  rations  of  bloodshed  and  devastation 
might  surely  leave  as  strong  a  feeling 
of  alienation  and  resentment  as  the 
comparatively  short  and  merdftil  pro- 
cess of  the  English  settiement  among 
the  contending  tribes  of  Ireland,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  who  were 
masters  of  Ireland  before  England 
advanced  over  its  green  fields  the 
hated  standard  of  St.  Qeoige.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  said  that  time  has 
healed  the  wounds  of  Scotland's  grief, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  by  England  was  ended 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
four  centuries  of  Scotland's  wars  with 
that  poVer  began.  Before  the  search- 
ing light  of  history,  jthe  assumption  that 
Ireland  ever  was  a  nation,  fades  away. 
Seven  centuries  ago  Ireland  was  inhab- 
ited by  numerous  savage  tribes,  who 
lived  in  a  constant  state  of  mutual  war, 
save  when  subjugated  by  a  band  of  a 
few  thousand  s^ni-pirates  who  had 
invaded  the  island  from  the  north  of 
Europe.  Partly  at  their  own  instiga- 
tion, and  partly  by  reason  of  the  tempt- 
ing propinquity  of  their  domains  to 
England,  these  tribes  were  brought  into 


a  state  of  partial  order  by  the  intenren- 
tion  of  their  nearest  nei^lxv,  vfho 
drove  out  the  Danes,  and,  at  the  woisfc, 
gave  to  the  natives  a  change  of  masteim. 
It  is  now  said  that  the  descendants  of 
these  tribes,  seven  hundred  years  hay- 
ing gone  by  with  all  their  dianges,  pint 
after  their  lost  nationality^moumiDg 
for  the  loss  of  that  which  they  never 
possessed,  and  which,  after  all  that  haa 
be^i  said  and  sung  about  it,  is  but  a 
fiEUse  creation,  proceeding  from  the  heat- 
oppressed  brain.  With  almost  equal 
cogency  might  the  savages  of  our  weat- 
em  plains  call  on  the  Great  Spirit  to 
launch  hia  thnnden  on  the  heads  of  the 
pale-fiftces  for  having  robbed  them  of 
their  national  exiatenoe,  and  built  our 
own  confederacy  on  the  ruins  of  their 
ancient  kingdom.  To  aqnre  for  tiie 
erection  of  an  Irish  republic,  one  and 
indivisible,  may  be  a  grand  and  worthy 
ambition ;  but  that  such  an  aspiratioii 
is  the  lawfWy-begotten  child  of  the 
past  history  of  Ireland,  and  tiiat  il 
would  be  a  restoration  of  her  ancient 
unity  and  glory,  is  an  assertion  only 
less  ridiculous  than  it  ia  impudent. 

But  when  the  peacefrd  prosperity  of 
Scotland  und^  ^the  Union"  is  com- 
pared with  the  troubled  penury  of  Ire- 
land under  the  English  rule,  it  is  often 
said  that  the  assimilation  was  made 
more  easy  in  the  case  of  Scotiand,  since 
she  and  England,  unlike  England  and 
Ireland,  were  bound  together  by  the 
tie  of  a  common  Protestantism.  U»- 
happily,  the  facta  of  history  destroy 
this  theory  also.  There  was  an  English 
and  a  Scotch  Reformation,  widdy 
different  as  to  period,  origin,  spirit, 
purpose,  and  shape ;  and  the  aposties  of 
each  scarcely  knew  each  other  save  aa 
mortal  foes.  To  the  Scotch  Befonnen, 
Henry  YIIL  was  but  an  insulting  in- 
vader and  a  national  eaemj ;  and  even 
when  Puritanism  had  overthrown  I^na- 
oopacy  in  England,  it  came  to  Scotland 
only  to  overthrow  Scotdi  Presbyterian- 
ism  on  the  field  of  Dunbar.  English 
Episcopacy  inflicted,  and  still  infiicta,  a 
bitter  persecution  on  Ireland— but  for 
two  hundred  years  it  raged  in  Scotland 
also,  burning  such  bitter  traditions  lotto 
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the  people's  hearts,  that  it  yet  colors 
their  memories.  NevertheleflB,  the  Scots, 
whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  a  lack  of 
spint  or  of  a  deficiency  in  patriotism, 
mndi  lees  of  a  deficiency  in  religious  fer- 
vor, haye  not  tiionght  they  did  them- 
selves dishonor  by  becoming  a  part  of 
a  United  Kingdom  in  company  with 
tibdr  old  enemies,  shmderers,  and  per- 
secutors. 

It  is  difficult  to  create  a  grievance 
ont  of  the  educational  system  that  pre- 
vails in  Ireland.  It  is  not  a  bad  sys- 
tem ;  to  our  American  notions  it  is  a 
very  good  system.  It  is  common  with 
slipshod  writers  and  speakers  on  Irish 
affiurs  to  talk  of  the  *^  monopoly  of  the 
church  "  and  the  ^'  monopoly  of  educa- 
tion '*  in  the  same  breath,  and  to  lead 
careless  readers  or  hearers  to  bdieve 
that  the  spirit  of  the  old  days,  when 
Boman  Gatholic  children  were  not 
allowed  to  be  educated  at  all,  unless 
educated  in  the  Protestant  fSaith,  yet 
prevails.  No  error  could  be  greater. 
Every  Irishman  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
have  his  diildren  taught  whatever 
religion  he  chooses,  at  his  own  expense ; 
and  the  State  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
teach,  at  its  own  expense,  every  thing 
but  religion  to  all  Irish  children  alike. 
It  not  only  does  not  insist  on  teaching 
Protestantism  to  Catholic  children,  but 
refuses  to  teach  Protestantism  even  to 
Protestant  children.  Formerly  the 
State  persecuted,  and  was  one-sided; 
now  it  is  tolerant,  and  wholly  impartial 
When  the  Irish  Catholics  complain  of 
this,  as  they  do,  they  remind  us  of 
Archbishop  Hughes,  and  of  his  attempt 
to  obtain  control  of  a  portion  of  the 
School  Fund  of  New  York.  It  is  not 
simply  liberty  to  teach  their  own  relig- 
ion in  the  national  schools  at  their  own 
expense,  that  they  ask,  for  that  right 
Ihey  possess  already ;  but  they  demand 
that  the  State  shall  endow  sectarian 
teaching  and  ecclesiastical  control  in 
the  schools.  And  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  Irish  Episcopalians  make 
the  same  demand  in  behalf  of  their 
fidth,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion^ 
or  at  least  the  suq>icion,  that  it  is 
better  for  both  parties  that  they  are 


ruled  by  a  wisdom  that  is  greater  than 
their  own. 

The  Land  question  in  Ireland  is  a 
grievance ;  bnt  it  is  such  a  bog  and  a 
slough  of  despond  to  every  one  who 
attempts  to  examine  it,  that  we  only 
venture  to  say  one  word  concerning  it. 
The  wretched  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural peasantry  appears,  or  would  ap- 
pear in  any  other  country  than  Ireland, 
where  the  ordinary  rules  of  common 
sense  do  not  apply,  to  be  mainly  attribu- 
table to  the  EMt  iih&t  the  relations  be- 
tween owners  and  tenants  have  not  been 
adjusted  by  private  contract,  as  they 
have  partly  been  in  England,  and  almost 
universally  in  Scotland.  All  the  pro- 
posed cures  for  this  evil  rest  on  the 
assumption  tiiat  the  fault  is  all  on  the 
side  of  the  owners ;  and  it  is  an  almost 
universal  remai;^,  that  property  in  land 
in  Ireland  should  be  treated  exception- 
ally, on  account  of  the  extensive  politi- 
cal confiscations  in  former  ^ages.  Yet 
this  cannot  be  true  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  beggarly  descendant  of 
some  ancient  Irish  king,  now  driving  a 
low-backed  car  in  Dublin,  would  make 
a  better  landlord  than  the  Irishman 
who,  by  his  own  talents  and  industry, 
has  amassed  wealth  enough  to  buy  the 
estate  that  the  forefathers  of  the  car- 
driver  once  held.  Nor  is  Ireland  the 
only  country  where  political  confisca- 
tions of  property  have  been  known.  A 
hundred  years  after  the  last  confiscation 
in  Ireland  had  taken  place,  immense 
estates  in  Scotland  and  England  were 
taken  from  their  rightful  owners,  and 
given  to  the  &milies  who  now  hold 
them :  but  what  Englishman  has  ever 
had  his  ideas  of  property  disturbed  by 
the  confiscation  of  the  Lords  of  Der- 
wentwater,  or  what  Scotchman  now 
eats  his  heart  in  sorrow  by  reason  of 
the  confiscation  of  the  Earls  of  Mar? 
Man  does  not  live  by  land  alone ;  and 
if  all  the  ancient  O'Neils  and  Costigans 
were  reinstated  in  their  ancestral  pos- 
sessions to-morrow,  how  much  better 
off  would  the  peasantry  be  than  they 
now  are;  or  how  many  years  would 
pass  before  the  lands  would  again 
become  the  possession  of  some  sharp 
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money-lender    or    eoterprising     shop- 
keeper? 

A  considerable  body  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  have  come  forward  with 
their  spedflc  panacea  for  the  core  of 
Ireland's  woes,  which  is,  to  eease  ^ 
action  haying  in  view  the  settlement  of 
the  Church  question,  the  Land  question, 
or  the  Education  question,  or  any  other 
special  measure,  by  the  Initiation  of 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  confine  the  national  efforts  to 
efifect  '^  a  restoration  of  the  blessings  of 
domestic  legislation  ^ — ^in  other  words, 
to  giTe  to  Ireland  a  Parliament  of  her 
own.  Now,  to  ask  for  a  purely  Irish 
Parliament  to  deal  with  purely  Irish 
affidrs,  may  not  be  a  bad  idea,  perm; 
but  to  ask  for  it  on  the  ground  that, 
when  Ireland  had  a  Parliament  of  her 
own,  it  was  a  ^  blessing,**  is  to  forget 
the  history  of  Ireland  before  the  Union. 
When  she  had  ^'  domestic  legislation  ^ 
of  her  owm  she  had  no  "blessings,'* 
unless  unbroken  strifo,  corruption,  mis- 
ery, and  persecution  may  so  be  called. 
If  the  Roman  Catholics  of  1800  were 
only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  "  domes- 
tic legidation  "  of  an  exclusively  Msh 
Parliament,  why  do  their  successors  of 
1808  talk  of  the  blessings  that  would 
flow  from  a  resumption  of  that  curse  ? 
The  Church,  and  Land,  and  Educational 
questions  are  all  so  tiiiekly  environed 
with  difficulties  of  solution,  that  one 


turns  away  from  their  contemplation  in 
deq)air ;  and  even  the  Irish  themselves 
cannot  agree  on  what  they  wish  to  be 
done  respecting  them.  The  cry  now 
raised  for  Repeal  of  the  Union  only 
means,  "  Let  us  alone,  and  we  shall  do 
what  we  now  cannot  tell,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  it  may  be.'* 

The  one  strong  point  in  the  Fenian 
Bill  of  Complaint  against  the  EngHrii 
government)  is  the  Established  Church 
in  Irdand.  That  is  a  grievance  of  the 
very  first  dass;  and  all  the  ingeniovs 
itrguments  that  have  been  put  forth  in 
extenuation  of  it  have  failed  to  con^ 
vince  either  die  statesmen  or  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  that  it  should 
be  suffered  to  continue.  It  iff  doomed ; 
it  stands  now  only  as  a  tree  that  is 
marked  for  foiling.  All  that  remains  to 
be  settled  concerning  it,  is,  to  decide  in 
what  way  it  shall  be  abolished;  and 
when  that  is  accomplished,  wherein 
shall  one  find  the  real  source  of  Irish 
discontent?  We  have  only  sought  to 
show  that  the  excuses  &at  are  on  the 
Hps  of  the  apologists  for  the  Fenian 
rebellion  are  either  not  siiKere,  or  are 
inadequate  either  to  extenuate  the 
calamities  that  the  organizers  of  the 
conspiracy  have  already  brought  upon 
themselves,  tiieir  country,  and  their 
innocent  English  victims,  or  to  justify 
Americans  in  extending  to  tJiem  tlM 
encouragement  of  sympathy. 


PAIN. 


OiTB  day,  methought,  an  angel,  that  had  seen 
The  growth  of  God's  creation  from  the  start, 
Cried  out,  and  put  his  hands  up  to  his  heart, 

In  first  experience  of  pain.    Between 

His  eyes,  whose  range  of  ^vision  had  swept  clean 
The  stor^brimmed  universe,  the  sudden  smart 
Had  struck  sharp  dints.    With  lips  convulsed  apart, 
"  Praise  God^"  he  thought,  yet  asked  what  this  mi^t  mean. 
God,  laying  His  hand  upon  the  angel's  head. 

Healed  him  forever ;  and  the  ansel  turned 
His  back  upon  those  worlds  wnere  angels  reign, 
And  bowed  himself,  and,  pointing  earthward,  add, 
«  Let  me  go  down  and  teach  what  I  hiave  learned 
To  all  that  suffer  in  that  world  of  Pain.** 
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TOO  TBUB-A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


OHAFE^KIX 

WUOn  1TP0K  TH8  TLOVBES. 

The  amber  BrniBhine  of  a  day  late  in 
Bq)toaiber— that  mellow,  hasy  warmth 
which  follows  after  a  light  fSroat — shone 
into  a  laziiie  chamber,  whore  the  sisters 
wore  sitting  at  what  should  have  been 
a  happier  employment  than  it  had  the 
air  of  being.  Thej  were  sewing  upon 
some  dainty  articles  of  the  tnnutdau, 

Elizabeth  was  pale ;  shadows  larked 
under  her  eyes,  and  the  langoid  manner 
in  which  she  pHed  the  needle  betrayed 
little  of  eagerness  or  haste*  Finally, 
her  hands  dropped  to  her  liq),  and  she 
aat  for  a  long  time,  staring  at  the  floor, . 
in  a  reverie. 

There  had  been  tew  outward  changes 
an  the  we^s  since  Mr.  Dassel's  return 
&om  Newport  He  still  was  with  the 
Grizzles,  who  were  so  fond  and  so  proud 
of  him,  that  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  their  ever  wanthig  to  give  him  up>— 
at  least,  so  kmg  as  tibeir  money  lasted. 
He  had  resumed  Bobhie^s  lessons, 
though  the  girls  no  longer  required  his 
instructions  in  mumc ;  he  also  retained 
his  place  as  correspondent  in  the  two 
houses,  whose  German,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  letters  he  answered.  Alto- 
gether, he  had  a  good  income ;  while  it 
was  laughable  to  see  the  pettirig  and 
pres^its  he  got  from  good  Mrs.  Grizzle. 

Whatever  Dassel  did,  he  did  thorough- 
ly. Since  he  had  taken  Sam  in  hand, 
there  had  been  marvellous  improve- 
ments in  that  young  man.  Not  that  he 
really  had  mastered  any  accomplish- 
ment; but  he  had  ceased  to  torment 
his  poor  flute;  he  did  not  blunder  so 
frequently  in  his  grammar ;  he  had  ac- 
quired some  dignity  and  self-knowledge, 
which  dismayed  the  young  cormorants 
who  preyed  upon  him.  The  tutor  was 
"  a  cheap  investment,"  to  use  old  Giiz- 
zle^s  expressive  commercial  term  of  val- 
ue. If  he  had  done  nothing  but  protect 
Sammy  from  those  l3ing-in-wait  to  fitt- 


ten  on  verdant  and  rich  young  spooneys 
like  atoB  one,  the  tutor's  cost  paid. 

If  Sam  wanted  a  game  of  billiards, 
Mr.  Bassd  was  ready  to  humor  him; 
and  Dassel  was  the  best  player  Sam  ever 
had  seen.  The  youth  never  played  any 
game,  now,  except  with  his  tutor.  If 
Sam  went  to  the  theatre  or  opera,  it 
was  with  Dassel's  companionship. 

Under  this  protecting  hand  he  often 
had  gained  courage  to  visit  the  Came- 
zons,  where  he  would  sit  a  whole  even- 
ing, nearly  mute  (unless  his  tutor  drew 
him  out),  and  seldom  permitting  his 
thoughts  to  stray  from  Elizabeth,  fOT 
whom  his  love-passion  stavck  deeper 
and  stroller  roots  with  every  wind  of 
doubt  and  dismay  which  shook  it. 
Foot  Sam  I  hb  was  a  melancholy  ex- 
ample of  blight  in  the  green  fruit.  He 
threatened  to  witfa^  and  drop  off  before 
he  had  known  what  it  was  ^*  to  be  a 
rose." 

The  thing  which  most  availed  to 
avert  this  threatened  calamity,  was  the 
continued  visit  of  Miss  Bayles,  who, 
having  undertaken  the  family-portraits, 
was  obliged  to  come  out  to  the  villa, 
whenever  not  employed  at  photographs, 
and  giye  her  subjects  all  her  spare  time. 
She  was  blocking  out  Sam,  now ;  and, 
as  she  mixed  the  flesh-tinte  for  his  face, 
she  told  him  that  an  unrequited  passion 
was  a  most  becoming  thing  for  a  person 
with  too  much  color ;  Sam  was  "  toning 
down;"  his  features  were  slowly  but 
surely  coming  out  of  their  mask  of  ado- 
lescent fat ;  he  would  be  good-looking 
in  a  year  or  two  I 

Mr.  Dassel  paid  considerable  quiet 
attention  to  the  plainly  dressed  girl, 
who  seldom  left  the  room  assigned  her, 
when  there  was  company  in  the  house. 
He  had  met  her  once  with  a  man,  in 
whom  he  fblt  a  6eep  interest,  and  he 
made  a  study  of  the  artist,  as  he  did  of 
many  other  characters. 

At  Mr.  Oameron's,  Dassel  was  still  the 
welcome  guest — ^the  brother,,  the  son. 
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Not  very  mucli  was  said  relating  to  the 
approaching  marriage.  Mrs.  Cameron 
regarded  her  daughter  as  Aili  yonng  to 
take  upon  herself  the  responsifailitieBof 
wedded  life;  and  if  the  couple  were 
happy  in  their  present  relations,  she 
almost  hoped  they  would  delay  to 
change  them. 

Neither  of  the  parents  had  eyes  to 
see  the  drama  played  under  their  roof^ 
.with  their  two  daughters  acting  parts 
against  each  other;  for  the  giris  had  all 
the  pride  of  high-toned,  sensitiYe  na- 
tures, and  carefully  hid  all  tokens  fix>m 
loying  obeerrers. 

Could  Elizabeth  tell  her  mother,  who 
treated  Louis  with  such  kind  affection, 
tiiat  he  no  longer  spoke  of  the  wedding- 
day-^ndther  of  folfilment  nor  postpone- 
ment ?  She  might,  when  the  time  came 
which  would  admit  of  no  farther  delay ; 
but,  as  yet,  she  had  shed  her  tears  in 
secret,  preserving  such  a  cheerful  gaycty 
in  the  family,  that  it  was  long  before 
her  Mends  noticed  that  the  outline  of 
the  oval  cheek  was  growing  thin,  and 
its  color  fading. 

"  Why  do  we  do  this  work  ?  "  asked 
Elizabeth,  raising  her  eyes  out  of  that 
long  reverie ;  *'  I  shall  never  need  these 
articles,  Milla." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sister  ?  " 

**  I  mean,  tliat  I  shaU  never  marry, 
MiUa." 

Lissa's  eyes  were  on  her  &ce  with  a 
look  which  Milla  could  not  bear;  she 
flung  the  lace  from  her  lap,  and  arose, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"  I  must  talk  with  you,  pet ;  I  have 
been  silent  too  long.'' 

"WeU,Lissa?'' 

Miliars  face  was  hidden  from  her  si*> 
ter,  who  went  on — 

^'  Mr.  Dassel  has  allowed  me  to  per- 
ceive that  he  no  longer  loves  me,— even 
if  he  ever  did,  which  I  doubt.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  engagement 
must  be  broken,  and  the  sooner  papa 
and  mamma  are  told  of  it,  the  better." 

The  curtain  shook  in  Miliars  hand. 
Presently  she  turned  a  white  face,  down 
which  the  tears  were  streaming. 

"  Do  you  blame  me  for  it,  dear  Lis- 
saf" 


^  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world,  my 
darling." 

The  next  moment  Milla  was  sobbing 
on  Lissa's  breast,  whose  own  tears,  large 
and  slow,  were  dropping  in  her  hair. 

"  I  never,  never,  never  meant  it,"  mur- 
mured Milla,  between  these  sobs.  "I  did 
not  mean  that  either  of  you  should  ever 
know  I  loved  him,  nor  to  take  him 
away  from  you,  Lissa.  Tell  me,  dear, 
that  you  do  not  care,  that  you  do  not 
love  him  any  more,  that  it  will  not  kiU 
you,  and  then  I  shall  be  so  happy.  Oh, 
Lissa,  yon  have  always  been  so  good  t* 
me,  I  would  not  injure  you  for  worlds.'' 

'*  Cahn  yourself  Milla.  Tou  will  not^ 
cannot  injure  me.  It  is  he  who  has 
done  the  omel  work,/<^  hath  of  tf«,  my 
pet  I  can  bear  my  own  trouble,  but  I 
cannot  bear  yours." 

""  What  trouble  have  If  "  asked  IQlla, 
turning  her  clear  eyes  upon  her  sister's^ 
^*  except  the  fear  that  I  have  wronged 
you  ?  If  you  will  tell  me  that  you  do 
not  care  much  for  him,  that  you  are  not 
ofEiended  with  me,  I  shall  be  perfectly 
happy." 

'^  I  am  not  offended  with  you ;  I  pitj 
you,  my  darling.  I  would  hold  up  my 
own  heart  as  a  shield  to  save  yours 
from  a  fatal  wound.  Milla,  you  are 
deceived  in  Mr.  Dassel,  as  I  have  been.'* 

**  Deceived  in  him !  Now,  Elizabeth, 
it  is  you  who  are  unjust.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  he  did  not  understand  him* 
self^  sooner ;  but,  surely,  it  is  nothii^ 
degrading  to  him  that  he  should  lov« 
me  I "  bitterly. 

^  Has  he  told  you  that  he  loves  you  t  '* 

lissa's  cheek  was  white  as  she  asked 
the  question;  she  caught  her  breath 
with  sudden  pain.  She  truly  believed 
that  she  had  conquered  herself  so  fiar 
that  this  knowledge  would  not  affect 
her  so  cruelly ;  but,  alas  I  that  brave, 
generous  heart  could  not  so  soon  wholly 
banish  its  virgin-dream  of  love  as  to 
hear,  without  a  quiver,  that  Louis  had 
already  put  his  perfidy  into  words.  The 
pang,  too,  was  a  double  one.  Since  she 
had  lost  faith  in  him,  her  whole  «nxiety 
was  to  open  her  aster's  eyes  tc^his  true 
character.  She  had  not  supp<^Bed  that 
he  really  had  said  any  thing  df  import- 
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anoe  to  Miila,  and  she  wished  to  put  the 
child  on  her  guard,  when  the  tempta* 
tioB  should  coma 

Milla  hesitated;  her  cheek  flamed 
scarlet;  but,  the  time  had  come  when 
the  battle  must  be  fonght ;  if  it  left  her 
and  Lissa  friends,  well  and  good;  if  not, 
her  choice  was  niade. 

^He  did  tell  me  so,  weeks  ago,  in 
Newport,  Idssa.  Do  not  blame  him; 
do  not  call  him  false.  He  coiQd  not 
help  it ;  he  saw,  I  suppgse,  straight  into 
my  thoughts,  for  he  has  had  experience 
of  life,  and  reads  erery  body.  He  fomid 
me  weeping,  one  day,  and  drew  forth 
from  me  the  caose  of  my  tears.  I  said, 
passionately,  that  it  was  because  I  was 
ugly,  deformed-~4hat  no  one  oyer  wonM 
k)Te  me — ^that  Ussa  was  beloyed,  was 
happy ;  but  I— oh,  I  was  so  miserable  1 
And  he  smoothed  n^  hair,  and  calmed 
me,  and  told  me  I  was  mistaken, — ^that 
ene  per$on  did  love  me,  deeply,  silently, 
more  than  any  perfectly  beautiful  wom- 
an ever  was  loved,— for  he  loved  not 
only  my  lov^iness,  but  my  deformity. 
It  was  only  just  enough,  he  said,  to 
make  his  tenderness  perfect  But  that 
person  was  bound,  in  honor,  to  another 
-««  sweet  girl  whom  he  respected,  whose 
truth  and  purity  were  exquisite,  and 
whom,  before  he  saw  womanhood  de- 
velop in  me,  he  thought  he  loved.  But, 
her  nature  was  cold,  self-contained; 
mine  was  impulsive,  unreflecting.  I 
would  die  for  the  man  I  loved,  and  so  I 
tfouldj  Lissa  I  My  devotion  to  him  had 
awakened  his  own.  But,  we  must  say 
Clothing ;  we  must  suffer  in  silence,  for 
we  could  not  and  would  not  wrong  her, 
so  dear  to  both  of  us.  Only,  I  must 
never  weep  again,  because  I  was  not 
loved ;  let  it  suffice  me  to  know  that  I 
had  filled  a  strong  soul,  one  not  easily 
touched,  to  its  very  core,  with  sacredest 
love." 

"  And  you  believed  him,  sister  ? " 

^'Tes,  Lissa.  I  trembled  with  joy  and 
sorrow.  I  was  afraid  yon  loved  him 
more  than  he  thought ;  but,  otherwise, 
I  was  too  happy.  Tell  me  that  you  will 
soon  forget  him,  that  you  can  some  time 
become  interested  in  some  other  man, 
and  not  a  cloud  will  remain.    Please, 


lissa,  say  so  ?  you  do  not  know  what  a 
load  it  will  take  from  my  breast." 

The  fair  fiM»  was  turned  up  pleading- 
ly, the  small  hands  dasped,  as  the  wist- 
ful eyes  sought  (o  read  those  of  the 
elder  dster. 

**  Milla,  my  dearest  I  I  do  no  longer 
love  that  man,  because  I  have  ceased  to 
respect  him."  Here  she  paused.  Useless 
to  daiken  another's  life  with  a  glimpse 
at  the  desolation  which  the  destruction* 
of  that  love  had  wrought :  pride  held 
her  lips ;  but  duty  urged  her  to  warn 
another  from  similar  suffering.  She  was 
strong  and  weD,  and  could  bear  terrible 
disappointment ;  but  this  frail  little  sis- 
ter of  hers,— this  delioate  flower,  bom 
only  for  tempered  sunshine — would  to 
God  her  sheltering  affection  could  clasp 
her  away  from  harm  I 

"  He  is  not  good,  he  is  not  true.  He 
is  false  to  both  of  us,  sister." 

"  How  can  you  speak  so  of  Louis  ? " 
exclaimed  Milla,  indignantly,  rising 
from  her  knees,  and  walking  back  and 
forth  through  the  room.  *^  Lissa,  I  did 
not  think  you  would  be  revengeful." 

"  It  is  hard  to  bear  such  a  construc- 
tion put  upon  my  conduct,  but  I  shall 
not  get  angry  with  you,  little  sister.  I 
do  not  wonder  you  are  deceived  in  Mr. 
Dassel.  He  would  deceive  older  and 
wiser  heads.  I  only  want  to  save  you, 
Milla,  from  ftiture  distress.  I  have  the 
key,  now,  to  his  character,  and  can  read 
it  without  mistake.  Believe  me,  he  is 
no  truer  to  you  than  to  me." 

"  What  object  has  he,  then,  in  pro- 
tending to  love  me  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  have  my  sus- 
picion. I  think  he  is  after  your  fortime, 
Milla.    Remember,  you  are  an  heiress." 

'*  As  if  a  man  who  forsook  wealth  for 
his  country's  sake  would  care  for  my 
paltry  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars,  at 
the  best  1  Absurd  t  you  are  unreasona- 
ble, sister;  jealousy  blinds  you.  Be- 
sides, he  has  never  asked  me  to  marry 
him, — ^never  sought  to  break  his  engage 
ment  with  you.    He  is  too  honorable." 

^^HonoraMe!  oh,  Milla.  He  has  not 
broken  his  engagement,  in  toords^  it  is 
true.  He  has  too  much  Jhiesse  for  that. 
He  has  but  loosened  the  chain  until  it 
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drops  off  of  itself.  He  gives  me  to 
understand  that  it  is  irksome,  and  waits 
for  m^  to  be  first  to  cast  aside  the  on- 
welcome  links.  He  will  be  ftdl  of  re- 
gret, Tery  gentlemanly,  but  he  will  be 
free  to  sue  for  your  hand.  I  do  not  say 
that  he  will  not  marry  you,  MiUa;  I 
think  he  wUl;  but  it  will  be  for  mon^, 
not  for  loYC." 

^'  I  understand  you,  Lissa  Cameron,^' 
,  cried  her  companion,  whose  face  flushed 
and  darkened  with  an  expression  en- 
tirely new  to  it  "  You  are  not  too  deli- 
cate to  let  me  see  that  you  do  not  be- 
lieve any  man  can  really  love  me — am  / 
the  deformed,  the  repelling!  Am  I 
then  so  utterly  loathsome  that  even  my 
own  sister  tells  me  it  is  impossible  / 
should  awaken  affection?  Is  it  piiy^ 
then,  only,  which  my  fri^ds  felt  for 
me?  Am  I  so  unfortunate  as  to  live 
only  upon  compassion  ?  I  thank  you, 
Lissa,  for  the  delicate  reminder  i " 

"  Calm  yourself  Milla.  I  meant  nothr 
ing  of  the  kind.  Who  ever  was  loved, 
if  not  you?  Father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  would  lie  down  for  you  to  walk 
on  their  hearts,  if  it  would  make  your 
pathway  softer.  Our  arms  are  a  cor- 
don of  love  about  you.  We  all  liv« 
for  your  sake.  We  will  never  desest 
you.  Oh,  be  content  with  us,  and  our 
affection!  Believe  me,  I  am  only 
afraid  that  Louis  will  make  you  un- 
happy." 

Milla  scarcely  heeded  this  tearful  ap- 
peal She  had  paused  before  the  pier- 
glass,  and  was  gazing  at  herself  with  a 
strange  smile.  Her  blue  eyes  were  glit- 
tering with  excitement,  her  chedlcs  roee- 
red ;  the  beautifUl,  trailing  splendor  of 
her  hair  flowed  down  either  shoulder 
and  floated  about  her  delicate  waist; 
she  lifted  her  round,  white  arm,  so 
small,  yet  so  perfectly  moulded,  with 
its  dimpled  hand  playing  wiUi  the 
golden  masses  of  tresses. 

^^  Unless  this  mirr<»  flatters  me  more 
than  any  man  dare  do,  I  must  confess 
that  I  do  not  find  myself  so  hideous.  It 
remains  for  my  sister  to  accuse  me  of  it. 
Nay !  I  will  coaifront  the  worst,  as  he 
must  sec  it  when  I  am  his  wife," — and 
with  a  sweep  of  the  gurlish  arm,  she 


caught  jxp  har  hair,  a&d,  half-tainiiig, 
gazed  d^iantly  at  the  fwotuberaiwe 
which  deformed  her  shoulders.  '^  fe  it 
BO  bad?  Even  with  that  curse,!  tm 
fisdier  than  many.  1  do  not  r^rat  it, 
for  Louis  loves  me  the  more  for  it ;  he 
ha$$(dd9(KP 

**  Milla,  you  are  strangely  changed.  I 
do  not  know  you,  to-day." 

"  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  I  know.  I 
am  astonished  at  myseUl  It  is  this  con- 
sdousiiees  of  my  own  devek^mesi 
which  determinies  me  to  judge  for  mj- 
self!  I  love  Mr.  Daesel ;  I  shall  never 
love  any  othar  loan ;  nor  will  any  other 
man  ever  love  me,  ^You  hurt  me  wMi 
your  hints,  Jtis6>i  but  I  know  their 
cause.  2^9  eomm^n  man  oould  overoome 
his  prejudice  at  my  deformity;  and  a 
seliSsh  one  would  be  afraid  of  my  being 
burdensome.  Louis,  alone,  is  neither 
commonplace  nor  sdMu  He  deligMs 
to  sacrifloe  hia  convenience  to  my  he)p<^ 
lessaesB.  Can  you  not,  then,  span  him 
to  me  ?  Oh,  my  dear  sister ! "  cc»nir^ 
down  from  her  angry  exaltation  to  a 
melting  mood,  ^*  give  him  to  me,  I  ina- 
plore  you ;  give  him  freely,  in  sueh  • 
manner  that  J  may  feel  that  you  are  not 
envious  of  my  £^?eat  blessing.  Think 
of  it!  Many  men  will  worship  yo«. 
You  are  so  beautilul,'80  good,  you  can 
have  whom  you  like.  You  always  will 
be  followed  and  oourted.  But  I— I  have 
only  Louis." 

<<  I  make  no  <^Mm^  iy[)on  hi"*^  MiBiL 
I  shall  tell  him,  at  our  next  interviefr, 
that  I  must  withdn^w  from  our  enga^fr- 
ment  Were  you  dead,  this  hour,  and 
should  he  return  to  me,  I  would  nevsr 
have  more  to  do  with  him.  Let  not 
that  stand  between  u&  It  is  only  for 
your  best  happiness  that  I  am  anzioii& 
You  have  been  loved  and  dierished  as 
fow  are.  It  is  a  trial  for  any  giri  to 
pass  away  frx>m  the  tender  solidtudet 
of  a  mother  into  the  caxe  of  a  stranger ; 
for  yoQ,  bow  do«l;dy  hazardous  it  will 
be !  Only  the  most  gentle  and  tirelsM 
consid(»titi(m  can  save  you  from  iilDMS 
andrepinii^." 

"  Who  is  there  more  like  a  woman  m 
thoughtfulnesa  than  Dassal  ?  " 

''  You  think  so,  Milla.    I  did,  alsoi 
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bat  that  has  passed.  I  believe  he  bib 
a  oold  and  subtle  nature." 

*^  Ungenerous  and  nnforgiying  agam, 
Lissa.  To  end  this  all,  let  me  tell  you 
now,'*  lifting  her  right  hand  above  her 
head,  "  if  I  knew  that  Mr.  Daseel  was  all 
you  imagine  him,  and  that  I  should 
never  live  three  months  after  I  became 
his  wife,  I  stUl  would  marry  him !  ^ 

"Millal" 

"  Yes,  joyfully.  To  be  his  wife  one 
week,  I  would  go  to  the  grave  I  That 
is  what  it  is  to  reaUy  love  I  I  told  you 
you  knew  nothing  of  love — such  love. 
Tou  will  not  seek  to  thwart  me  now 
that  you  know  Ihis  f  .^ 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  to-day. 
I  can  only  hope  that  Qod  will  be  more 
merciM  than  man  to  my  pet  lamb.'' 

*^  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  seek 
to  prejudice  our  parents  against  him — 
that  you  will  smooth  over  the  broken 
engagement,  so  as  to  make  it  apparent 
that  he  was  not  to  blame  for  preferring 
me." 

"I  shall  certainly  do  what  I  think 
will  conduce  to  your  truest  happiness. 
Will  you  not  go  away,  now,  and  let  me 
rest  awhile  ?    I  am  very  tired." 

In  truth,  there  was  a  weary  pallor 
over  the  grave  face  which  touched  the 
younger  sister  with  remorse  as  she  no- 
ticed it. 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  away.  I  have  been 
and  shall  be  very  selfish,  I  know.  But, 
aU  JB&t  stake  with  me.  If  I  believed 
tiiat  you  suffer  as  I  should,  under  the 
otzoumstanoes,  I  would  kill  myself  rath- 
er than  do  this  thing.  Some  good  man 
will  yet  make  you  happy;  I  feel  it," 
kissing  her.  ^  lissa,  is  not  that  his 
voice?"  starting  up,  a  sudden  light 
beaming  through  every  feature. 

"  It  is.  Go  down,  if  you  will,  Milla. 
I  cannot  see  him  at  present.  This  even- 
ing, if  he  remains,  I  will  talk  with  him." 

Kissing  her  again,  Milla  glided  from 
the  room,  slipping  down  to  sun  herself 
in  happiness,  forgetftil  of  the  shadow  on 
her  sister^s  heart. 

'<  This  is  what  we  have  made  her,  by 

too  much  love,"  murmured  Elizabeth, 

as  she  noted  how  eagerly  her  sister 

sprang  away.    "  She  does  not  mean  to 
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be  selfish;  her  whole  soul  overflows 
with  love ;  but  it  is  all  impulsive,  un- 
reasoning. I  am  afraid  we  have  pursued 
the  wrong  course.  We  have  shielded 
instead  of  hardening  her.  It  is  fearful 
to  see  how  she  abandons  herself  to  this 
passion ;  "—then,  as  the  misery  and  hu- 
miliation of  her  own  position  returned 
to  her,  driven  out  by  the  still  heavier 
pang  which  she  felt  for  her  sister,  she 
sighed  wearily,  resting  her  arms  on  a 
chair  near  by,  and  drooping  her  head 
upon  them,  remaining  thus  in  almost  a  • 
fronting  condition,  exhausted  by  the 
stormy  interlude  through  which  she 
had  passed. 

^  This  is  not  the  preparation  where- 
with to  meet  my  evening's  task,"  she 
murmured,  raising  her  head,  after  more 
than  an  hour  of  painftil  mental  strug- 
gle. The  dark  circle  around  her  eyes 
had  deepened;  her  movements  were 
languid  and  heavy.  As  she  was  about 
to  arise  to  dress  for  dinner,  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron came  in.  She  looked  alarmed  at 
the  wretched  countenance  which  met 
her  gaze,  although  Elizabeth  smiled  as 
she  met  her  eye. 

*'  Mr.  Dassel  has  been  here  an  hour  or 
more,— did  you  not  know  it,  lissa? 
Milla  is  entertaining  him  until  you  come 
down.  I  suppose  he  will  stay  to  dinner, 
as  usual.  How  do  you  get  along  with 
tiie  tucks,  my  dear  ? " 

*^  We  have  not  sewed  much  this  after- 
noon, mother." 

<i  Elizabeth,  something  is  wrong  be- 
tween you  and  Louis.  What  is  it,  my 
child?  Some  foolish  lovers'  quarrel? 
Tell  me  aU  about  it,  for  you  look 
wretched.  I  have  seen  it  this  month 
past." 

*<0h,  mother,  is  this  aU  you  have 
seen?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mrs. 
Cameron  in  alarm. 

For  answer  Lissa  threw  herself  on  h^ 
mother's  neck,  weeping  there  silently 
until  her  nervous  excitement  had  flowed 
away  in  tears,  and  she  could  command 
her  words  and  voice. 

"  Do  you  not  see  how  it  is  all  going, 
mother?" 

"I  have  seen  nothing  except  con- 
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0traiiit  upon  your  part,  and  a  rather 
forced  gayety  upon  hia.  What  ia  it,  my 
darUng  ?  Do  not  hesitate  to  take  your 
mother  into  your  confidence.'' 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  Louis  and  Milla 
love  one  another?  that  he  made  a 
mistake  in  choosing  me  ?  " 

**  Louis  and  Milla  ?  "  repeated  her  lis- 
tener, like  one  in  a  dream.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  idea  had  never  before  had 
place  in  her  braio. 

"  It  is  easily  enough  seen,  mother." 

'' Milla— MiUa I"  repeated  Mn. Came- 
ron, still  in  the  same  dreamy  tone ;  then, 
with  a  sigh  more  like  a  suppressed 
groan,  she  said :  *^  Alas !  must  she,  also, 
take  up  the  burden  t  I  had  hoped  she 
would  always  remain  our  baby— our 
thoughtless,  happy  child  I " 

She  renuuned  silent  some  time,  so 
aflfocted  at  thought  of  her  darling's 
change  of  life  and  £seling,  as  to  forget 
her  older  daughter.  But,  a  realization 
of  all  implied  in  that  communication  at 
length  dawned  upon  her. 

"And  you,  my  child?"  she  cried. 
"Surely,  Mr.  Dassel  cannot  be  so  un- 
truthful, so  unmanly — ^" 

"Mother,  do  not  blame  him,  unless 
you  would  kill  Milla.  I  have  been  talk- 
ing with  her.  8he  acknowledges  that 
she  loves  him,  and  will  not  give  him 
xxp.  Perhaps  he  is  no^  to  blame.  MiUa 
is  very  sweet,  very  attractive.  If  I  be- 
lieved that  he  truly  regarded  h^,  and 
would  cherish  her  as  ioe  have  cherished 
her,  I  should  not  be  sorry." 

"Don'tsay  that,  my  child.  Tour  feo© 
tells  a  different  story." 

"  Of  course  it  was  a  shock— at  first—" 
with-tr^nbling  lips,  "  and  Milla  was  so 
passionate  and  strange  that  she  grieved 
and  alarmed  me.  Believe  me,  it  is  more 
that  than  any  thing  else.  Beg  father  to 
bemerdftil  with  Louis.  If  my  parents, 
after  reflection,  can  sanction  this  mar- 
riage, I  shall  not  be  miserable  long,  I  do 
assure  you,  my  dear  mother.  All  I  ask 
is,  that  the  marrif^e  be  not  oonsumma- 
ted  until  Milla  has  time  to  proM  him : 
for  I  cannot  forbear  saying  that  I  am 
afraid  we  have  all  been  decelvevd  in 
him ! " 

"It  is  no  wonder  she  thinks  sol" 


ifmaed  Mrs.  Cameron.  "  Mr.  Dassel  ccp- 
tainly  has  been  inexcusably  ficklei 
MiUa  I  that  baby !  Ah,  what  a  thing  it 
is  to  be  the  mother  of  girls  1 " 

"  I  must  dress,  mamma.  Do  I  really 
look  so  bad  9  I  do  not  wish  Mr.  Dassel 
to  think  that  I— I  am  unhhppy  on  his 
account" 

"What  otherwise  should  he  think, 
indeed!  Does  he  suppose  that  you 
promised  to  be  his  wife  without  caring 
for  him?  That  would  be  really  raon 
mortifyiqg  than  that  you  should  suffer 
in  giving  him  up.  Yes,  child,  you  do 
look  pale  and  haggard.  E!eep  your 
room,  if  you  wish,  and  let  me  wder 
your  dinner  served  here.  I  am  sure 
your  head  aches,  and  I  can  say  so  truth- 
fully." 

"  It  daet  ache,  mother ;  I  would  like 
to  shut  myself  up  in  darkness  and  si- 
lenoe.  But,  I  am  proud ;  I  am  afraid 
Louis  v^ill  8uq>ect  the  cause.  And  ^en, 
I  wish  to  speak  with  him,  this  evenings- 
to  break  this  wretched  engagement,  and 
have  it  over." 

"  You  shall  not  undergo  that  ordeal, 
Elizabeth  Would  you  not  rather  that 
I  should  speak  with  him  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  mother,  if  you  wilL 
I  think,  too,  that  you  can  judge  more 
c<»rectly  of  his  motives  in  winning  poor 
Milla  to  love  him  as  she  does.  K  I 
thought  he  really  laved  her,  as  I  hare 
said,  I  should  be  reconciled.  I  am  so 
afraid  it  is  her  money.  What  do  3roa 
think?" 

"  We  have  never  had  reason  to  think 
Mr.  Dassel  mercenary.  One  of  his  great* 
est  charms  has  been  his  entire  freedom 
from  worldly  selfishness  and  the  greed 
of  riches.  Sacrificing  his  own  immense 
estates  to  his  love  of  liber^,  since  he 
came  here  he  has  seemed  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  consdouaness  that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  without  seeking  to  force  his 
claims  upon  others,  to  set  forth  his  true 
accomplishments  with  the  glitter  of 
money  and  rank.  It  ia  his  modesty, 
his  self-denial,  his  good  temper,  good 


"  Mother— mother  I " 
"  Alas,  lissa,  I  foigot  that,  in  defimd- 
ing  Louis,  I  was  wringing  your  heart 
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If  it  will  make  your  disappointment  leas 
bitter  to  betieve  ill  of  him,  I  shall  wish 
you  to  think  every  thing  bad  of  him. 
But,  it  will  be  a  serere  blow  to  us  when 
we  have  to  condemn  Mr.  Dassel;  we 
have  taken  him  into  our  aflfections,  as  a 
member  of  our  family ;  it  will  be  al- 
most like  rejecting  one  of  our  own 
blood,  to  reject  him.  This  is  a  distress- 
ing business ;  yet,  Milla  may  be  the  one 
who  has  done  all  the  miscMef.  She  is 
so  childish,  so  ignorant  of  the  world, 
she  may  have  betrayed  her  foolish  fond- 
ness to  Mr.  Dassel,  and  placed  him  in  an 
embarrassing  poslticm,  wit^ut  his  be- 
ing in  the  least  untrue  to  you.  Has  he 
expressed  to  you  a  desire  to  break  the 
engagement  ?  ^ 

'*  No,  mother.  But  he  has  not  refer- 
red, for  weeks,  to  our  approaddng  mar- 
riage—" in  a  very  low  voice—**  he  has 
treated  me  with  a  gay  gallantry,  with  a 
studied  deference,  which  has  been  intol- 
erable. I  wish  he  had  possessed  the 
manliness  to  avow  the  truth  at  first ;  it 
would  have  saved  me  much." 

^  I  shaU  make  him  speak  out  plainly, 
for  once,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cameron, 
flushing.  "  Perhaps,  though,  your  &ther 
will  be  the  one  to  attend  to  this  matter." 

"  I  would  -rather  you  would  see  him 
first,  mother.  It  is  only  for  MHla's  sake. 
If  it  were  not  for  her,  I  should  wirfi 
fiitiier  to  break  off  the  friendi^p  at 
once." 

"This  is  a  black  cloud  which  has 
come  over  our  prospmty  so  suddenly. 
I  still  hope  it  will  pass  as  quickly  as  it 
came.  Louis  loves  you,  yet ;  I  am  con- 
vinced of  it.  For  you  are  too  sensitive. 
And  Milla  is  but  a  child  I  What  can 
she  know  of  love  ? " 

"You  have  but  to  hear  her  talk, 
mother,  and  you  will  not  call  her  a 
ohild  any  more.  As  to  Louis,  knowing 
what  I  do  of  my  sister's  feelings,  if  he 
were  still  my  most  devoted  lover,  I 
would  never  many  him.  It  has  all 
gone  by.  I  only  ask  never  again  to 
have  it  referred  to.  Settle  it  with  him 
as  you  wilL  There,  dear  mother,  is  the 
summons  to  dinner.  Do  not  send  any 
thing  up.    I  wish  to  rest,  not  to  eat." 

"Butacupoftea?" 


"  Nothing  to-night,  dear  mother.  I 
shall  lode  my  door,  and,  perhaps,  shall 
fall  asleep;  that  will  cure  my  head- 
ache." 

She  did  fall  asleep,  after  hours  of 
dreary  wretchedness,  to  wake  in  the 
silent  watches  of  the  night,  and  find  the 
throbbing  of  her  temples  somewhat 
calmed.  A  little  sleep  might  cure  her 
headache,  but  what  should  core  her 
heartache — ^that  dull,  constant,  misera* 
ble  pain  which  had  taken  iht  place  of 
that  summer  joyauce  in  which  it  had 
lain,  suffused  like  a  rose  in  its  odors  ? 
She  heard  a  low  murmur  from  the  par- 
lor underneath,  and  recognizing  her 
mother's  voice,  with  that  of  Dassel'S, 
she  shuddered  and  trembled,  with  a 
cold  sensation  which  left  her  feet  like 
ice  and  her  forehead  like  fire. 

Mr.  Dassel  had  brought  upon  him- 
self a  trying  ordeal.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  painful  to  him  to  think  of 
having  an  explanation  with  Elizabeth ; 
but,  it  was  a  still  severer  ordeal  to  meet 
the  mothar  of  the  two  young  creatures 
upon  whom  he  had  exercised  his  powers 
of  fascination.  He  saw  immediatdy  that 
the  hour  had  come,  when  Mrs.  Cameron 
— ^her  husband  being  engaged  with  Bob- 
bie in  a  game  of  chess  in  the  library — 
summoned  Sabiina  to  attend  Milla  to 
her  room,  and  then,  very  gravely,  de- 
sired him  to  take  a  seat  on  the  same 
sofa  with  herself. 

Mrs.  Cameron  had  never  looked  gen- 
tler, paler,  m(»re  quiet  than  then.  But, 
when  a  mother  summons  one  who  has 
wronged  her  children  to  the  judgment- 
seat,  there  is  something  awful  on  her 
brow  from  which  he  of  a  guilty  con- 
sdence  will  shrink.  And  Louis  Dassel, 
were  his  conscience  restless,  would  have 
more  than  a  mother's  rights  to  remem- 
ber— a  generous  trust  betrayed,  a  noble 
hospitality  selfi^ly  misused,  confidence 
and  aid  repaid  with  ingratitude. 

He  came  at  her  summons,  waiting  in 
silence  for  her  to  speak.  Had  he  been 
that  being  of  duplidty  and  subtleness 
which  he  muit  have  been  to  have  played 
a  &lse  part  in  that  family,  would  he  not 
now  seek  to  divert  this  burdensome  si- 
lence by  forced  attempts  at  gayety— by 
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affected  nonchalance,  or,  otherwise,  by 
humble  and  penitent  manners  ? 

It  would  seem  so.  Mrs.  Cameron  ex- 
pected one  or  the  other  of  these  three 
moods.  She  looked  np  at  him,  imd 
fomid  his  clear  bine  eyes  fixed  on  her 
fece,  a  little  anxionsly,  a  little  sadly,  yet 
neither  defiant  nor  hmnble.  That  com- 
posure which  ever  distinguished  him — 
a  self-contained  and  self-poised  manner, 
quite  different  from  the  usual  merely 
indifferent  calmness  of  good-lweeding — 
did  not  forsake  him  now;  he  neither 
trifled  with  his  watch-chain  nor  turned 
the  ring  on  his  finger,  nor  in  any  man- 
ner betrayed  embarrassment.  like  the 
blue  eyes  of  a  child  when  it  has  come 
upon  a  problem  which  its  infant  reason- 
ing cannot  expound,  were  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  BasseL  Mrs.  Cameron  neyer  felt 
more  thoroughly  than  at  that  moment, 
how  warm  and  candid  was  his  nature ; 
how  boyish  still,  through  all  his  worldly 
experience,  were  the  freshness  and  en- 
thusiasm which  characterized  his  race, 
and  which  he  possessed  to  an  eminent 
degree. 

That  rigid  hand  of  pain  which  had 
grasped  her  heart-strings  all  the  even- 
ing, relaxed  a  little ;  the  sererity  of  her 
mood  softened ;  she  even  found  herself, 
before  she  spoke,  wondering  if  the  scene 
with  Elizabeth  were  not  all  a  dream. 
How  could  Louis,  out  of  the  elements 
of  his  frank  and  noble  nature,  work  so 
much  woe  ?  Yet  conftision  and  entan- 
glement were  there,  and  the  threads 
must  be  straightened. 

"  Mr.  Dassel,  I  have  observed  some- 
thing amiss  between  Lissa  and  yourself 
the  past  few  weeks.  This  afternoon  I 
questioned  her,  and  learn  that,  for  very 
serious  reasons,  she  desires  to  be  released 
from  her  engagement." 

"  Do  you  think  that  she  really  desires 
it  ?  "  he  asked,  earnestly. 

"  Yes,  Louis,  I  do.  Words  have  been 
i»l>oken,  feelings  have  arisen,  which  ren- 
der her  marriage  with  you  a  thing  ab- 
solutely impossible.  This  is  her  decis- 
ion, which  she  wished  me  to  make 
known  to  you." 

A  single  large  tear  rolled  down  Mr. 
DassePs  face,  and  plashed  upon  the  em- 


erald ring  on  his  left  hand ;  ho  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  it;  he  struggled 
with  some  inward  passion,  quietly; 
mitil,  suddenly,  his  self-oontrol  deserted 
him,  and  he  sank  on  his  knees  beside 
Mra.  Cameron,  burying  his  foce  in  the 
sofa.  She  almost  hoped  this  to  be  a 
convulsion  of  despair  at  Elizabeths 
decision,— to  hear  him  cry  out  that  he 
loved  her,  and  would  not  be  put  away 
without  a  reason.  But,  this  was  not 
what  he  had  to  say.  His  words  were : 
"  I  feel  myself  an  ingrate,  Mrs.  Came- 
ron. I  wish  I  had  remained  in  my  own 
country — never  darkened  this,  the  love- 
liest, purest  family-circle  into  which  I 
ever  was  received,  witli  the  shadow 
which  seems  to  rest  inexorably  upon 
me.  I  know  what  reason  Bettine  has 
to  despise  me.  It  was  she  herself,  it 
was  all  of  you,  who  taught  me  to  love 
your  youngest  daughter.  Every  one 
must  love  MiUa !  No  care  was  too  ten- 
der, no  protection  too  gentle,  for  her. 
I  did  my  part,  with  the  others.  I  guess- 
ed not,  dreamed  not,  that,  in  return,  I 
was  awakening  in  the  bosom  of  that 
exquisite  child  a  sentiment,  a  passion, 
stronger  than  her  life.  It  was  only 
when,  with  tears  and  sobs  which  I  was 
afraid  would  shake  the  frail  blossom 
frt>m  its  stem  of  life,  that  she  herself 
avowed  this,  unsolicited  by  me,  unaware 
of  what  she  was  about  to  say-— that  I 
realized  what  we  had  done.  Simulta- 
neously with  her  avowal,  a  lightning- 
flash  of  revelation  went  through  my 
own  being.  Dearly  as  I  esteemed,  as  I 
regarded  Bettine,  above  all  women  I 
had  ever  met,  I  suddenly  became  aware 
that  this  delicate,  sweet  flower  of  your 
family,  this  clinging,  childish,  yet  im- 
passioned Milla,  so  lovable,  so  unfortu- 
nate, had  intertwined  herself  with  every 
fibre  of  my  being.  It  seemed  to  me, 
then,  as  if  I  could  no  more  live  without 
her,  than  she  without  me.  I  suffered 
acute  distress.  Ah,  madam  I  if  I  could 
only  see  that  Bettine  was  indifferent,  all 
would  be  changed  I  I  should  then  be 
as  happy  as  I  now  am  wretched.  Why 
must  it  have  been  so  ?  Why  did  I  come 
here  at  all  ?  Why  were  you  all  so  good 
to  me,  a  stranger,  an  alien  f  Believe  mc. 
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I  tried  to  persnade  MiUa  that  I  was  her 
dear  brother,  that  she  should  be  happy 
aad  satisfied  when  Bettine  and  myself 
were  married  and  gave  her  our  double 
affection.  But,  she  is  as  wayward  and 
jealous,  as  she  is  utterly  fascinating  and 
unworldly.  Ah,  mel  that  child  I  I 
would  suffer  untold  pangs  to  save  one 
hour  of  her  life  fh>m  unhappinees  I " 

He  raised  his  head ;  the  sweat  stood 
on  his  forehead. 

*^  Rise,  Mr.  Dassel,"  said  Mrs.  Oame- 
ron.  Her  voice  trembled,  but  what 
could  she  say  in  his  condemnation? 
Was  it  not  Milla, — impetuous,  wilful, 
selJUh  (made  so,  without  blame  to  her- 
self, by  too  fond  indulgence), — who  had 
wrought  the  trouble  ?  Milla,  for  whom 
her  elder  sister,  meekly,  patiently,  ever 
had  given  up  her  own  tastes  and  wishes 
when  the  caprices  or  comfort  of  the 
other  demanded  the  sacrifice  ? 

^'  We  would  all  do  that,"  she  said,  at 
last,  in  response;  *' perhaps  we  have 
done  it  too  much.  Her  misfortune  has 
made  her  so  sacred  and  dear  to  us. 
Elizabeth,  too,  has  always  waited  upon 
her  sister.  She  has  deprived  herself  of 
many  pleasures  to  linger  by  the  invalid's 
side.  And  now,  it  seems  that  ^e  must 
make  still  heavier  sacrifices  I  Well,  God 
will  bless  her  for  it — ^will  be  her  com- 
forter. Elizabeth  has  a  heroic  heart; 
she  will  not  be  crushed  by  this.  Mr. 
Dassel,  I  can  say  no  more,  to-night. 
Leave  me,  now,  and  do  not  return  here, 
for  a  day  or  two;  I  must  talk  with 
Milla,  before  we  see  you  again." 

"  I  will  go  away  forever,  if  such  is 
your  decision,  Mrs.  Cameron,"  standing 
a  moment  before  her,  with  bowed  head. 


"I  honor,  esteem  you,  so  highly,  it 
grieves  me  to  see  you — disturbed — " 
Breaking  off  abruptly,  he  turned  and 
went  away. 

As  Mrs.  Cameron  passed  Lissa's  cham- 
ber, on  her  way  to  her  own,  she  tapped 
lightly  on  the  door,  and  Lissa,  arising  to 
open  it,  was  clasped  in  her  mother's 
arms,  whose  tears  fell  on  her  fisu^e. 

'^  It  is  all  true,  my  darling,  what  you 
feared.  Tour  engagement  is  at  an  end. 
My  child,  Gk>d  chastens  whom  he  loves. 
You  ever  have  been  a  Duthfiil  and  un- 
selfish sister.  It  seems  that  Milla  calls 
for  yet  severer  trial  of  your  patience  and 
love.  Bo  not  refuse  them,  ^e  can 
never  enjoy  long  life,  at  the  best  If 
you  should  survive  her,  it  will  be  sweet 
for  you  to  recall  all  that  you  have  suf- 
fered for  her  sake.  And,  Lissa,  dear, 
believe  me,  all  these  trials  of  your  char- 
acter, now,  will  but  fit  you  to  make  a 
nobler  woman.  It  is  only  by  experience 
of  trouble  that  we  learn  true  sympathy 
with  others.  Tour  mother  holds  you 
precious  and  dear  above  all  her  treas- 
ures— abofte  aUj  Lissa — even  above  that 
fragile  sister,  £c>r  whom,  yet,  we  must  be 
most  solicitous;  you  are  to  be  my  friend 
and  companion,  upon  whom  I  shall  rely. 
God  be  with  you,  my  daughter ;  I  shall 
pray  that  you  may  sleep  sweetly,  and  be 
made  strong." 

Her  mother  was  gone,  and  Elizabeth 
crept  back  to  bed  almost  comforted. 
That  assurance  of  her  mother's  love  and 
reliance  came  in  due  season  to  uphold 
her  wounded  pride  and  outraged  self- 
reqpect.  Tet,  she  felt  a  wild  desire  to 
get  away,— to  be,  for  a  season,  out  of 
dght  of  Milla,  and  of  him. 
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LIFE   IN   GREAT   CITIES. 
IV. 

6AH  FBANCI8C0. 


San  Fbakcibco  has  oome  to  be  the 
dividing-iidge  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  Kew — ^the  point  which  separates 
the  Past  from  the  Present— the  pivot 
upon  which  the  world's  trade  and  ex- 
changes now  turn ;  and  yet  this  remark- 
able city  is  but  eighteen  years  old — a 
child ;  but  what  a  child ! 

Already  over  a  hundred  thousand  live 
people  call  themselves  Franciscans,  and 
are  proud  of  it;  already  her  foreign 
conmierce  is  next  to  that  of  New  York 
and  Boston ;  already  her  exports  of  gold 
and  silver  reach  nighahimdred  millions 
a-year;  and  now  (1867)  she  has  stretch- 
ed her  hand  across  and  grasped  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Asia.  She  dares  any  thing,  and  she  at- 
tempts everything — ^the  most  audacious 
city  of  the  world  1 

For  an  extent  of  two  thousand  miles 
the  blue  waters  of  the  broad  Pacific 
wash  the  shores  of  the  continent,  and  in 
that  whole  distance  there  is  but  one 
safe  harbor  for  ships  to  shelter.  There, 
in  latitude  87**  48'  north,  the  ocean 
breaks  through  the  white  hills  of  sand, 
and  within  the  Oolden  Gate  spreads  out 
the  spacious  and  beautiful  Bay  of  San 
Francisco — eight  miles  In  average  width, 
and  fifty  in  length. 

How  much  of  the  history  of  this 
world  is  accident,  or  what  seems  such ! 

For  thousands  of  years  this  fine  har- 
bor has  waited  with  open  gates  for  the 
commerce  of  man — it  did  not  come; 
but  in  January,  of  the  year  1848,  the 
race^iiggers  at  Captain  Sutter's  mill,  in 
Coloma  Valley,  threw  out,  with  the 
earth,  golden  grains;  then,  thousands 
of  strong  men  poured  into  Califomia, 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  barren 
sand-hills  of  San  Francisco ;  then,  ships 
of  all  nations  came  fiocking  in  with  their 


white  sails;  then,  houses  rose  out  of  dte 
sand  by  magic,  and  churches  and  palaces, 
until  now  we  see  there  a  great  city,  the 
third  in  HUformgn  commerce  in  Am^lca. 

Whence  the  name,  and  why  a  Spanish 
and  a  Catholic  name  for  an  American 
and  a  Protestant  dty  ?  Because,  in  the 
year  of  the  nation's  birth  (1776),  two  of 
those  wonderful,  self-sacrificing,  earnest 
souls  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  sent  out  over  the  woiid,  came  to 
this  barren  coast  and  established  a 
"Mission;^'  built  monasteries  and 
schools,  and  planted  vineyards,  and 
raised  sheep  and  cattle,  and  did  what 
they  might  to  civilize  and  christianize 
the  Indians  who  then  occupied  the 
country.  These  two  men  were  Spaniards 
and  Franciscan  monks,  and  they  called 
their  Mission,  San  Francisco  de  Assisi 
Less  than  three  miles  south  of  the  pres- 
ent City  Hall,  the  old  "Mission,"  built 
of  adobe  bricks,  still  stands;  but  the 
good  monks  have  departed,  and,  with 
their  virtues,  have  gone  to  heaven. 

What  has  come  in  their  place  ?  Six 
miles  firom  the  blue  Pacific,  which  fiows 
in  through  the  Oolden  Gate,  an  adven- 
turous settler  built  a  house  in  the  year 
'1885.  On  that  spot  now  stands  the  St^ 
Francis  Hotel,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
spacious  and  elegant  City  Hall;  in 
front  of  the  latter  spreads  out  Ports- 
mouth Square,  the  Plaza  of  the  city; 
not  far  from  this  are  the  Mint,  the 
United  States  Hospital,  and  the  Custom 
House — which  last  has  cost  $800,000. 
Montgomery-street,  with  its  superb 
shops,  invites  and  tempts  every  mortal 
man,  and  fascinates  every  mortol  wom- 
an. Front-street  and  ita  vicinity  con- 
tain in  great  warehouses  the  products 
of  every,  nation  and  clime ;  Stockton, 
Powell,  Taylor,  and  their  companion 
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streets,  are  Hned  wHh  comfortable— 
some  costly— houses,  snxTomided  with 
gardens,  in  which  bloom  throoghoiit 
tiie  year  the  most  luxuriant  Aichsias, 
geraninms,  salvias,  Ac.,  4k;.  ;  thousands 
of  Chinese  congregate  in  and  about 
Dnpont  and  Sacramento  streets,  and 
with  patient,  tireless  industry,  add  to 
the  wealth  of  the  region,  and  reftue  to 
be  made  into  Americans  and  Christians. 
In  fine,  a  dty  covering  nine  square  miles 
now  lies  within  and  upon  the  white 
sand-hills,  called  Telegraph,  Bincon, 
and  Rossian ;  a  city  with  decent  streets, 
excellent  churches,  ample  sehoolhovses, 
plenty  of  water,  and  one  of  the  finest  of 
harbors.  Bdund  her  are  the  richest 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  world,  and 
a  breadth  of  two  and  a  half  million 
acretf*  of  improved  farming  lands, 
which  in  1860  produced  six  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  potatoes  which 
weighed  six  pounds,  beets  that  meas- 
ured eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  cattle 
and  horses  innumerable ;  and  besides  all, 
OS  has  been  said,  she  now  reaches  out 
to  take  tribute  from  the  continent  of 
Asia.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the 
commerce  of  that  world  finds  its  mar- 
kets through  San  Francisco  ? — ^how  long 
before  the  belles  of  the  Flowery  King- 
dom make  their  way  to  the  halls  of 
Sc^^toga  and  Newport? — before  the 
daughters  of  the  Begum  of  Oude  and 
the  Tycoon  of  Japan  sport  their  finery 
in  Montgomery-street  and  Broadway? 
— ^how  long  before  fascinating  Daimios 
seek  brides  in  the  careful  houses  of  Bos- 
ton, or  rich  Buddhists  among  the  lovely 
Quakeresses  of  Philadelphia?  Who 
can,  who  dare  predict  the  coming  time  ? 
Let  us  deal  with  the  present  and  the 
past,  and  leave  the  future.  What  has 
converted  these  desolate  sand-hills  into 
this  great  dty  ? 

A  shovelful  of  clay,  in  which  were 
seen  a  few  grains  of  glittering  gold  I 

It  went  from  tongue  to  tongue,  from 
soul  to  soul,  quick  as  the  lightning^s 
flash,  and  spread  itself  far  and  wide — 
along  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  up 
the  Ohio,  along  the  great  lakes,  and 
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over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Atlantic 
slope ;  and  its  powerfiil  ikscination  in- 
fected every  heart,  excited  every  hope. 
Wealth — gold — could  be  got  by  every 
man  who  would  work  for  it,  in  this  New 
California.  Qold  was  discovered  in  the 
month  of  January,  1848;  and  by  the 
year  1849,  thirty  thousand  people  had 
left  the  old  States,  had  crossed  arid 
deserts,  scaled  two  ranges  of  suowy 
mountains,  and  had  left  more  than  fi^ur 
thousand  of  their  number  dead  on  the 
way-*such  fisarfVd  sacrifices  they  made 
to  reach  the  land  of  gold.* 

At  this  period  San  Francisco  was  a 
strange  place.  A  large  portion  of  the 
population  lived  in  tents  and  slept  on 
the  ground.  Men  of  elegant  cultivation 
wore  red  shirts  and  did  their  own  cook- 
ing. "  Every  man  was  his  own  porter," 
and  no  man  was  ashamed  to  do  the 
most  menial  work.  Washing  cost  98 
the  dozen.  A  bowling  alley  rented  for 
$5,000  per  month  in  gold.  Tlie  Parker 
House  rented  for  $110,000  a-year,  $60,- 
000  of  which  was  derived  from  the 
gambling  rooms.  The  wages  of  serv- 
ants was  $100  to  $200  per  mcmth ;  and 
a  good  dray-horse  could  earn  $100  per 
day.  Ghunbling,  drinking,  and  reckless 
adventure  were  then  the  rule,  not  the 
exception. 

But  no  Anglo-Saxon  race  continues  a 
gambling,  drinking,  and  reckless  peo- 
ple; gambling  isnowill^^:  and  to- 
day every  woman  in  tiie  city  shapes 
herself  after  the  Parisian  fSashion-plates, 
and  every  man  arrays  himself  in  "  store- 
clothes  ''  and  "  boiled  shirts,"  f  and  goes 
about  his  business  as  cireumspectly  as 
if  he  were  anxious  fbr  a  discount  at  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  best  people 
decided,  and  the  whole  body  quicJdy 
determined,  that  San  Francisco  should 
be  no  scorn  and  by-word  among  men ; 
they  determined  that  the  metropolis  of 
the  western  coast  should  be  the  peer  of 
older  cities,  and  have  taken  matters  in 
hand  boldly  and  vigorously.  A  few 
details  will  best  express  what  they  have 
attempted,  what  they  have  done. 

*  Taylor's  Eldoiado. 

t  Native  tenns  far  **broad61oth*'  and  *«  white 
linen." 
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MerchantB,  of  cdnne,  ue  the  leadii^  eigy,  cbiiiBg,  and  success,  will  mark 
protesion;  bat  whfle  they  are  bold,  theb  inoqstioii  and  der^lofunent,  that 
often  reokiess,  tiiey  are  not  as  a  class  has  cbaracteiifled  Ihe  brief  history  of 
mean  or  dishonorable.  Tet  mean  and  this  city.  Already  Mr.  Donald  McCkl* 
deeply  dishonorable  things  are  perpe-  Ian,  who  comtnoes  Scotch  blood  and 
trated  among  them,  and  the  secrets  of  Massadrosetts  training,  has  established 
the  stock-brokers  and  the  forestallers  an  exteosiTe  wocdlen  mill,  wheie  he  con- 
will  not  bear  the  tight  of  day ;  they  are  smnes  yeady  over  a  miflion  pounds  of 
shrewd  enough,  to  keep  them  in  the  Califomia-gTown  wool,  and  produces 
dai^  These  merchants,  by  projecting  blankets,  Aa,  second  to  ncMie.  Hsr 
and  daring,  have  produced  surprisiag  chine-shqfw,  and  other  brandiea  of  in- 
resultB.  Besides  the  great  business  hous-  dustiy,  are  already  eztenaiye,  and  are 
es,  are  some  striking  business  organiza-  growing,  and  cotton-mills  are  started, 
tions.  The  Oal^onUa  Bteem  Namgatian  It  will  not  belong  before  San  Frandseo 
C(rmpany  plies  its  boats  into  all  waters  preeents  the  same  great  yariety  of  oo-. 
of  the  State  that  can  be  cut  by  keel,  and  cupation  as  marks  other  cities. 
*thus  it  centres  all  the  productions  and  A  late  journal  of  thb  city  says : 
all  the  trade  at  this  city.  The  WdU-  «(We]iat«(0Agrbt.4BiUi»oiMMit-iiiiU,omi«i». 
Fargo  Baapreu  CompaoMi  has  its  agents  ^^^  twenty-one  breweries,  two  rogar  nfiMsiM. 

-4.  .i..^..-  ^lu.^  .^M^.^  ».;«^   ««ri  IL.^..  We  grind  1,500  ton*  of  salt  a-year;  130  men  brew 

at  every  Tillage,  every  mine,  and  every  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ,^.  ^^  ^^  mann&ctnw 

ranch ;   it  carries  all   lettcnrs  and   all  25,«XMM)t  i^oouIb  of  roSned  mgar.  We  h»m  a 

money,  all  gold-dust  and  all  postages,  matok-fcotory,  two  glaas-fiwtorlee,  a  wire-rope  lao- 

A.U1.4U11.,  «r^  ...^i A-i*  -«^  ».«v^  IT-rv-^  *ory,  and  a  hemp-rope  factory  employing  fifty  men. 

faithfully  and  SWlfUy,  and  makes  enor-  y^eLye  Oi!rto<m  Kmp.&ctorie8,  employing  thirty- 

mOUS  profits  for  its  stockholders.      In  nine  men,  ootuaming  790,000  pounds  of  taUow  in 

the  year  18«4  it  purchased  some  two  °»kinj  1,000,000  ponnda  of  soap  imnnaiiy.  Wy 

J  "^             .           .„r          c  rr  -A.  jt  a^  J.  havo  five  saw-mllls,  catting  6,250,000,000  feet  of 

and  a  quarter  millions  of  United  States  ^^^  ^y^ar;  and  thiityHji^ht  maddne  shops 

stamped  envelopes,  which  in  some  de-  and  iMmdries,  employing  i,ioo  nuo  (tsesy." 

gree  shows  the  extent  of  its  business.  "?**,*^.^^  ?""f"  "^  *^  *^ 

r.     _,                  .      ,          ^    in          V.     i_  isaJtch  of  codfish  on  the  banks  on  the  northwest 

It  acts  as  a  private  post-office,  a  banker,  ^^  this  season  'has  not  only  demonstrated  tiial 

and  a  carrier,  throughout  the  mining  we  cm  anppiy  oar  own  market,  bvt  that  we  can 

districts  of  California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  J««^  "fP*^"  "^  *^.  "if^;,  ^  ^  ^^""^ 

-  __    ,              ,  ,     ,,',     . .        '       J     7/  locahties.*     The  amount    already  roooiTod   was 

and  W ashoe,  and  by  this  tmie,  no  doubt,  ^^^  to  six  hnndred  and  forty-ftmr  tons,  or  one 

it  has  an  office  Und^  one  of  the  ^'  lAg  milUon  two  hnndred  and  eighty^>«ight  thoasand 

trees  "  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  pounds  of  dried  fish,  while  half  a  doaea  veesels 

_,       •»     .^     ,-.  .,   ^  vere  still  to  come  in." 

The  Pacific  Mail  Company  owns  one 
of  the  grandest  of  steam-navies,  and  Boston  must  look  to  her  laurels, 
conteols  the  passenger  and  freight  car-  Schools.  It  may  amaze  us  of  older 
riage  of  two  oceans.  Its  new  line  to  ^^  ^^^  cautious  towns  to  note  the 
Asia  is  a  success  from  the  start,  and  it  e^^ergy  with  which,  in  a  purely  mercan- 
is  impossible  to  estimate  its  effect  upon  ^^^  community,  the  subject  of  schools 
the  trade,  the  manners,  and  even  ttie  re-  ^^  been  taken  hold  of.  This  people 
ligions,  of  the  Bast.  The  exports  to  ^^  ^^^  hesitated  to  build  some  thirty- 
China,  in  1866,  reached  the  sum  of  one  schoolhouses  of  diflferent  grades,  ria- 
$7  990 140.*  ^  ^  Latin  schools  and  High  schools; 

Manufactures   are  starting,  and  we  2804.           ises. 

have  a  premonition  tiiat  tiiie  same  en-  Bomeatio  Produce*  H«r^ 

chandlse 17,554,282     $8,705,W8 

♦  The  exporU  of  mevch&ndisa  and  treasure  fm     Treasure W,S(»,42S     45,4M,MS 

the  past  five  years  have  heen  in  tho  aggregate  as  ■  

follows:  Totals  1864 and  18S5.... 108,562,038    |5S,700^990 

186S.  186S. 

Domestic  Produce,  Mer-  ^866. 

chandise $6,578,780     17,599,755      Domestic  Produce,  Kerchanfflse $ll,945,e4S 

Foreign  and  Eastern  do....    8,860,206       0,904,681      FoNigmand£ag|eaido 5,221»S84 

Treasure 42,380,800     40^083,961      Treasure 56,286,577 

Totals  1862  and  1863.. .  .$52,819,797    $58^8^47  Total  for  1866... • $73  453^ 
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and  the  last^  the  Linooki-tchool  build- 
ing, is  perha|Ni  the  mort  sapesb  house 
for  this  purpose  in  Amerioa.  It  is  de- 
BCiibed  as  beii^  of  briok,  the  ardiiteo- 
tme  that  of  the  Rsnaissaace,  sonaoimted 
with  a  Mansard  rooil  It  is  thoroughly 
TentiUited  and  proyided  witik  water,  has 
wide  staircases,  a  large  playioom,  is  one 
hnadred  and  forty-one  feet  in  length, 
and  can  accommodate  with  ease  oyer 
nine  hundred  soholars.  Some  eight 
thousand  pupils  attend  these  schools,* 
and  are  taught  by  a  corps  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seyenty-eight  of  the  most  ao- 
complished  teachers  that  ean  be  had, 
whose  pay  yariee  fkt>m  dz  hundred  to 
twenty-fiye  hundred  dollars  a^year.  The 
whole  expenditure  for  the  year  1865  was 
$849,818. 

Besides  these  public  means  for  obtain- 
ing a  book-education,  there  are  some 
eighty  priyate  schools  in  San  Francisco 
of  eyery  degree  of  excellence ;  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  haye  twelye  of  the 
laigest  and  most  adequately  endowed ; 
but  others,  like  the  Union  College,  the 
Uniyersity  School,  and  the  Califbmia 
Institute  for  Toung  Ladies,  cannot  be 
surpassed  anywhere.  The  Califomia 
College  is  in  a  fairway  to  be  adequately 
endowed  and  sustained.  Fourteen  years 
it  has  struggled  onward,  until  at  last 
the  people  haye  determined  it  $7kaU  suc- 
ceed ;  and  to  secure  this  they  haye  set 
to  work  in  their  yigorous  way  to  raise  a 
fimd  of  at  least  |100,000. 

It  is  eyident  from  these  things,  that 
these  citizens  do  not  mean  to  send  their 
children  away  to  Eastern  or  European 
towns  to  get  an  education  which  they 
can  as  well  get  at  home. 

Libraries  are  well  represented.  The 
Mercantile  Library  has  a  collection  of 
oyer  twenty  thousand  yolumee;  and 
the  Odd  Fellows,  Mechanics,  Chris- 
tian Association,  Califomia  Pioneov, 
and  the  Tumyerein,  haye  large  and 
yaluable  collections.  But  what  shall 
we  say  to  this  ?  that  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal hotels  also  furnish  ample  reading 
for  their  guests,  and  that  the  '^  What 
Cheer  "  House  not  only  has  a  library  of 
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oyer  fiye  thousaaid  yolnmes  for  the  fkee 
use  of  the  guests,  but  has  also  a  na- 
tural histcNcy  cabinet,  a  picture-galleiy, 
and  ser^ral  fine  pieces  of  statuary. 
Wdl  done,  "<  What  Cheer  1 " 

We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
a  city  idiich  has  grown  out  of  adyen- 
tureis  and  gold-diggers  should  scorn 
and  despise  literature  and  books ;  but 
we  certainly  are  sorpriaed  to  find  what 
she  has  done  and  is  doing  in  this  way. 
At  this  time,  two  bookstores— Ban- 
croft's and  Roman's — are  hardly  surpass- 
ed anywhere.  Eif^teen  years  ago  there 
were  not  probably  fiye  hundred  yolumes 
in  all  Califomia;  now  eyery  town  and 
yillage  has  its  library,  its  news-room,  • 
and  its  bookstore ;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  oyer  two  millkms  of  books  are  so  wn 
broadcast  through  the  land.  Bancroft 
and  Roman  started  their  now  magnifi- 
cent establishments  without  a  penny — 
the  first  in  1856,  the  last  in  1859-- 
without  a  penny,  Imt  with  a  great  fund 
of  industry,  intdligenoe,  pluck,  and  fiedth 
in  the  fdture  of  the  new  city.  Th^ 
knew  that  an  intelligent  people  would 
haye  books,  and  good  ones,  and  that 
they  would  pay  those  who  supplied 
them.  They  knew  that  good  books  . 
would  oreate  a  loye  for  good  books; 
that  they  would  saye  many  a  young 
man  firom  perdition ;  that  they  would 
supply  amusement  and  feed  thought; 
and  that,  aboye  all,  the  women  of  Cali- 
fomia would  bless  those  who  brought 
the  whole  world  of  intellect  and  genius 
to  their  firesides.  Th^  do ;  and  these 
fine  ehops  are  thronged  with  the  wisest 
and  loydiest  and  best. 

The  sales  of  these  two  houses  alone 
reach  about  half  a  million  a-year,  and 
are  constantly  on  the  increase.  School- 
books,  of  course,  are  first  in  numbers 
and  amount;  then  oome  noyels  and 
light  literature;  then  histories  and  li- 
brary books.  Children's  books  are  also 
largdysold.  Bancroft  A  Co.  are  obliged, 
in  thcdr  immense  establishment,  to  keep 
on  hand  a  most  yairied  stock,  in  amount 
equal  to  some  |200,000,  gathered  from 
the  East  and  from  Europe. 

But  besides  the  great  consumption  of 
books  tlvough  these  houses,  the  sale  of 
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magarince,  periodicals,  and  papers 
ttirongli  the  newsdealers,  svch  as  Btrtitt- 
man,  BuUiTan,  White  &  Bauer,  and  otii- 
ers,  is  estimated  to  reach  half  a  mil- 
lion in  Talue.  We  hare  no  means  of 
knowing  the  nnmben  sold  of  such  mag- 
azines as  Earper*^^  the  AUmUiCy  the 
Galaxy^  ^kc,  but  it  is  reported  that  they 
devoured  there  at  the  start  near  two 
thonsand  copies  of  oar  ^  Putnam,^ 

Both  Bancroft  and  Roman  have  en- 
gaged to  some  extent  in  publishing; 
and  the  wcN-ks  issued  have  beat  of  great 
Talue  to  their  section;  such  as  law- 
books, TuthilPs ''  History  of  Califomia,*^ 
Hittell's"Be80urce8,''&c.,^^  Bancroft 
A  Co.  are  now  publishing  a  JKmMZy 
Medical  Jimmaly  and  the  Ooddmt^  a 
weekly  religious  paper,  both  of  which 
are  well  patronized,  and  are  increasing 
in  circulation. 

Religion.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1849,  a 
public  meeting  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  '^the  i»revailing 
sentiment  in  relation  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  churdi  in  Ihe  town  of  San 
Francisco.*'*  The  "prerailing  senti- 
ment" has  built  up  fifty-three  ohurdies 
which  now  point  their  spires  to  heayen. 
Of  these,  the  most  elegant  and  most 
expensive  are  Grace  Cathedral,  8t 
Mary's  (R  C.)  Cathedral,  the  Calvary 
Presbyterian,  and  the  Jewish  Bmanu- 
£1.  The  leading  sects  are  the  Catholics 
and  the  Methodists;  these  touch  the 
souls  of  the  largest  numbers*  The  pros- 
perity of  some  others  is  surprising,  and 
among  them  the  church  of  the  lament- 
ed and  gifted  Starr  King ;  its  rental  now 
reaches  the  sum  of  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand dollars.! 

A  single  Mission  church  attempts  the 
almost  hopeless  task  of  converting  the 
Chinese  who  flock  to  California;  with 
what  success  we  have  no  report 

Assuming  the  same  number  of  mem- 
bers as  in  the  leading  denominations  of 
New  York  (three  hundred  and  twenty 
to  each  church),  San  Frandsoo  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  religious 
cities  of  the  woild.    But  as  the  Metho- 
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diet  societies  wport  an  average  of  b^ 
one  hundivd  and  twenty-one,  w^  OMiiy 
suppose  thai  tiie  average  of  all  does  not 
exceed  two  hiradred  to  each  diureli. 
But  thia  estimate  ritows  a  result  of 
about  one  qusrter  of  tin  population 
who  may  be  recognind  as  belonging  to 
the  religious  worid. 

The  Toung  Men^  Christian  Assocfa^ 
tion  numbers  near  ftior  hundred  mem' 
hers,  and  works  vigorously  as  usual  to 
resist  the  baser  inAiieacee  which  in  new 
countries  are  apt  to  corrupt  the  unwaiy. 

The  attendance  at  the  various  Sun- 
day-sdKM^  of  eleven  thousand  chifdrea 
is  surprising,  and  exhibits  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  question  of  man^ 
relations  to  the  Deity. 

The  Jews  seem  to  be  growing  ia 
wealth  and  numbers,  and  the  €hrman 
and  tiie  jR>lia4  Jews  of  San  Francisco  each 
have  their  own  Synagogue,  Benevolent 
Society,  and  Cemetery.  The  former  are 
infected  by  the  progiessive  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  use  a  reformed  ritual ;  whilst 
the  latter  adhero  to  the  ancient  ritea 
and  forms  of  the  chosen  people. 

Sunday  is  observed  decorously,  and  is 
marked  by  a  cessation  of  business,  ex- 
cept among  the  Jewish  merchants,  who 
on  that  day  ply  a  thriving  trade.  The 
Chinese,  too,  are  willing  to  woriE  on  that 
day,  and  every  day.  They  might  he 
called  the  "Devotees  of  Labor;*'  and 
they  spare  nothing  to  achieve  that  meaa- 
ure  of  success  which  will  permit  them 
to  return  to  lay  their  bones  with  their 
ancestors  in  their  beloved  China. 

Benevolent  Institutions.  While  the 
city  has  run  a  race  for  wealtii  and  material 
good,  it  has  not  neglected  to  provide 
liberally  for  the  destitute  and  the  afltict- 
ed.  Ovphan  asylums,  relief  societieB, 
prisonen*  aids,  industrial  schools,  ^., 
SbCj  are  no  way  b^iind  in  numbers  and 
efficiency ;  and  puMic  and  private  char- 
ity is  derirous  to  do  its  utmost  in  all 
that  mari^s  a  Christian  civilization.  Not 
only  so,  Jews  and  Chinese  join  in  the 
good  work.  But  there  are  as  yet  bo 
paupers  there,  and  one  rarely  meets  a 
beggar.  Money  and  work  dominate 
population. 

The  people  not  only  desire  to  live 
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^ImH  and  iB  good  eemptm^  bat  Hbsj 
mean  to  die  and  be  bmied  in  a  ft  and 
tasteful  manner.  Ommt^ritt  avo  ^eie» 
Ibve  laid  oat  and  planted  so  aa  to 
secure  thia;  and  Lone  Mountain  and 
Calvary  will  attract  tbe  stranger  as  they 
do  the  inhabftiuitB  on  the  fine  Sonday 
afternoons.  Some  of  the  monuments 
are  tasteftil,  some  expensiyo;  bnt  the 
place  and  the  Bitiiali<»,  oyerlooking  the 
broad,  Mue  Pacific,  cannot  flul  to  im- 
press the  visitor  agreeably,  and  to  sat- 
isfy him  tiifit  it  is  good  to  lie  down  in 
peace  with  one's  fiithen--^f  there  were 
any  snoh  p«triarcbs-^4n  San  Francisco. 

Hotels  sach  as  the  ^  Occidental,''  the 
'•Cosmopolitan,''  the  "Lie*  Hoose," 
and  the  "  Ross,"  ap{»oach  in  character 
the  best  hotels  of  other  cities^  and  some 
say  they  are  eqoal  to  any.  But  the 
^  What  Cheer"  hotel  is  a  Yankee  shoot 
grafted  upon  a  California  stock,  and 
proves  a  most  profitable  growth.  All  is 
done  for  cash,  and  yoar  bed  is  paid  few 
before  yon  get  into  it.  A  large  restan* 
rant  snppHesfonrthonsand  meals  a-day, 
at  prices  firom  fifteen  cents  upward,  and 
oensnmes  daily  as  fbBows:  e^s,  100 
doaen;  sngar,  1  barrel;  butter,  100 
pounds ;  flour,  8  barrels ;  potatoes,  600 
pounds ;  beef,  p<nrk,  mutton,  lamb,  and 
fish,  760  pounds ;  raMns,  2  boxes ;  pies, 
150 ;  turkeys  and  chickens,  400  pounds ; 
milk,  400  quarts.  Ample  means  are 
provided  for  you  to  black  your  own 
boots  firee;  and  the  litoiry  of  5,000 
volumes  is  open  to  an.  There  is  no  bar. 
The  house  has  one  more  peculiarity— 
n&  woman  is  oMawed  wMn  U  ;  the  serv* 
ants  are  all  men,  and  no  man's  wife  can 
sleep  with  him  at  this  house.  It  pays 
— «t  tiie  rate  of  980,000  to  $40,000  per 
year. 

Another  element  comes  into  society 
heve.  It  secures  ofmuements.  Besides 
theatres,  which  flourish,  Is  to  be  found 
almost  every  other  o&tertainment'useM 
tor  man.  "  Avonites,"  *•  Concordia  So- 
deties,"  <^  Baseball  Clubs,"  ^<Saenger- 
bunds,"  «  Cricket  Clubs,"  "  Rifle-Clubs," 
" Tumvereins,"  "Philharmonics,"  and 
whatever  other  deHgfatftil  thing  is  dis- 
covered by  man,  this  people  has  adopted 
and  made  its  own ;  and  what  is  more, 


it  enjoys  all  with  a  gusto  and  abandon 
which  nnwre  "conservative"  people 
know  Htde  of.  This  pe<^le  is  neither 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  express  enthu- 
siasm. Dancing  and  billiards  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  universal. 

The  Press  is  well  represented  by  some 
forty-seven  daily  and  weekly  papers, 
which  as  a  whole  aim  high.  Some  Gi 
them  are  second  to  none,  and  they  have 
not  fliMen  into  the  fiwhion  of  pandering 
to  the  baser  propensities,  nor  made 
lliemselves  the  champicms  of  the  lower 
classes.  French,  Italians,  Germans,  and 
Spaniards,  reiKl  the  news  in  their  own 
languages.  There  are,  however,  some 
despicable  sheets  in  San  Francisco,  too ; 
and  the  editor  of  the  Varieties  is  now 
tEiking  his  "  Hme^  in  prison  for  a  libel, 
while  a  suit  against  another  one  who 
attempted  the  black-mailing  of  a  bank- 
er's wife  is  being  pressed  to  judgment. 

The  leading  papers,  such  as  the  Boe- 
ning  BuUetin,  ^e  Aita  (k^fi/mian^  and 
the  T^mes^  rank  high,  and  justly.  They 
are  s91d  at  ten  cents  each,  which  enables 
them  to  give  a  first-class  journal.  The 
Morrdng  OaU  is  a  two-cent  newspaper, 
having  an  immense  circulation  and  a 
great  influence. 

The  climate  is  pecufiar,  but  not  dis- 
agreeable. During  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn the  prevailing  winds  are  north-* 
westerly,  coming  in  fVom  the  ocean,  and 
it  is  usual  for  a  warm  morning  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  cold  afternoon,  as  then 
tiie  wind  begins  to  blow ;  in  the  after- 
noon, therefore,  woollen  is  the  universal 
wear.  Sometimes,  howeyer,  these  winds 
raise  the  sand  from  the  surrounding 
hilk  and  send  it  sweeping  through  the 
streets.  At  evening  the  wind  subsides, 
and  then  the  temperature  is  charming. 
Hie  autumn  and  winter  months  have  a 
prevailing  southwest  wind,  which  brings 
rain.  The  thermometer  during  the  sum- 
mer rarely  rises  above  90**,  or  sinks  in 
the  winter  below  50^. 

Produothrenees.  During  all  the  first 
years,  San  Francisco  was  built  and  sus- 
tained and  fed  by  the  capital  of  the 
East,  and  its  food  was  sent  out  from 
Boston  and  New  York.  But  now  Cali- 
fornia produces  yearly  some  twelve  mil- 
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lion  bushels  wheat,  some  nli>Bt><wn  Biil- 
lion  bnahds  barley,  and  in  1864  tha 
shipped  Bome  seven  million  ponods  of 
wooL*  Between  the  yean  1856  and 
1865  she  sent  away  one  thousand  mil- 
lions of  gold  and  silvec  Toniay  she  is 
shipping  flour— ten  tlionsand  barrels  by 
each  steamer— to  New  York,  and  wines 
in  quantities;  pioYisions,  too,  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands ;  and  the  first  retan 
steamer  from  China  brought  an  order 
for  ten  thousand  doilacs^  worth  of  Cali- 
fi)mia  leather  for  the  Kingdom  of  Japan. 

Fruits  and  garden  vegetables  are  most 
luxuriant ;  and  the  Ssn  Franciscans  now 
eat  the  best  of  grapes,  cherries,  and 
pears,  almost  the  year  round.  The 
^^Bartlett"  continues  in  mariket  for  a 
period  of  five  months ;  and  a  Dr.  Adams, 
of  San  Jos6,  has  perfected  his  secret,  so 
that  he  preserves  the  Easter  Beurr^  and 
Doyenn^  d'Alen^on  through  the  winter 
up  to  May,  in  all  their  perfbction,  and 
supplies  the  market, 

Califomians  say  that,  while  mon^ 
has  been  easily  made  and  lavishlywpent 
in  San  Francisco,  it  is  not,  or  need  not 
be,  an  expensive  place  to  live  in.  ▲ 
gentleman  who  has  lived  there  sevend 
years  assures  me  that  two  thousand 
(gold)  there  will  insure  him  as  good  a 
living— better,  indeed— as  thvee  thou- 
sand currency  can  in  New  York.  He 
maintains  that  beef  and  mutton  bear 
about  the  same  prices  as  here,  while 
poultry  is  thirty-five  to  forty  cents  a- 
pound.  But  flour  is  tnuek  che^Mr,  and 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  quality ;  and  a 
veiy  nice  frame  dwelling-house  on  one 
of  the  best  streets  of  the  city  costs  him 
but  $600  a-year.  Wages  of  servants, 
however,  is  an  important  item,  amount- 
ing to  twenty  and  twenty-five  dollars 
per  month.  And  yet  it  is  doubtful  if 
servants  there  mm  as  much  as  they  do 
h^u  Velvet  cloaks  and  elegant  hats 
cannot  be  resisted,  and  the  average  Irish 
girl  makes  as  good  a  display  in  the 
streets,  and  on  Sundays,  as  the  average 
married  woman.  I  understand  that  the 
Irish  girU  like  it,  but  the  mistresses  are 
in  some  perplexity.     The  opening  of 
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free  communication  between  G^iina  and 
Japan  and  Saa  Frandsoo,  may  woik 
amawng  dumges,  and  mi^  yet  caoas 
some  perplexities  to  the  average  Irish 
gill:  finr  it  is  well  known  that  no  house- 
girls  in  the  world  are  equal  to  the  of> 
dinaiy  ChinainaA.  We  shall  not  then 
be  surprised  i^  in  five  years,  this  whols 
household  business  of  San  Francisco  is 
carried  on  by  mm  from  China  and 
Japan;  and  we  shall  not  be  snii»ised  if 
the  Irish  woman  shall  come  to  hate  and 
£ear  these  Chinese  as  much  as  the  Irish- 
man already  does.    Poor  Chinamen  I 

The  Result.  It  may  be  said  that  San 
Francisco  has  not  made  itself^  and  thai 
it  has  cost  much  :  it  remains  briefly  to 
touch  i^n  the  influences  idiich  mould 
hetpeapke. 

The  first  emigration  of  1849  cost 
more  than  four  thousand  lives  of  active,  • 
stalwart  men;  subsequent  exposures 
and  excesses,  we  may  conclude,  have 
destroyed  ten  times  that  number,  at 
least;  so  that  the  bones  of  men  have 
been  the  foundation-walls  of  the  new 
city.  Pen  caimot  write  nor  imagination 
conceive  the  sacrifice  of  comfort,  the 
untold  tale  of  hardship  and  sickneas 
and  snfliBripg,  that  these  hoping  thoo- 
sands  endured  before  Eldorado  became 
a  fit  habitation  for  man.  Yean  on  years 
saw  thousands,  accustomed  to  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  older  societies,  dig- 
ging de^  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
damming  rivers,  changing  watec-courseai 
blasting  nurantains,  in  search  of  the  yel- 
low gold:  their  food  coarse  andscan^ 
their  bed  a  blanket  and  the  soft  ^arth, 
their  companions  men,  and  rough  ones ; 
no  bright  hearth  welcomed  them  when 
weary,  no  woman^s  smile  greeted  their 
coming,  no  kind  hand  softened  the  8u£> 
ferings  of  £Bver«  Many,  too  many,  found 
their  only  solace  in  drink  and  in  gam- 
bling, and  many  a  one  laid  down  hia 
life  and  *  <  Left  no  sign." 

This  wss  not  alL  At  the  news  of 
gold,  the  loose,  floating  dements  of 
society  flowed  thither  not  only  from 
the  United  States,  but  from  Mexico^ 
Europe,  Asia.  The  dty  early  became 
fllled  with  n;de,  desperate  men,  and 
Climes  of  every  kind  were  perpetrated* 
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Ludeed,  it  eeems  possiMe  for  men,  who 
fit  home,  and  BOiroimded  by  humanis- 
ing inflaences,  are  good  citizenB,  when 
loosed  from  those  influences,  to  become 
wild,  reckless,  criminal^ahnost  devils ! 
There  were  three  crises  in  the  history  of 
Ban  Francisco  when  men  seemed  abont 
to  possess  the  city  and  to  ruin  it  with  a 
swift  destntction— the  first  in  1848,  the 
second  in  1850,  the  ihird,  and  last,  in 
1856.  Thieves,  robbers,  incmdiarles, 
ballot-box  stnflfers,  gamblers,  morderers^ 
walked  the  streets  openly  and  defied  the 
law.  No  life,  no  pto]perty  was  saft ;  no 
regard  was  shown  to  honor,  to  morality, 
to  decency.  If  apprehended,  the  trials 
dragged ;  criminals  could  not  be  con- 
victed, or  if  convicted,  they  esciq>ed  to 
again  prey  upon  their  kind.  The  better 
classes  shuddered  with  dread;  they 
doubted  the  power  of  law,  they  sus- 
pected the  honor  of  tiie  judges. 

This  state  of  fear  and  distrust  could 
not  last;  virtue  or  vice  must  triumph. 
A  few  men  decided  to  act,  and  combined 
themselves  into  a  *^  Tigilance  Oommit- 
tee."  They  professed  to  be  asserting  the 
law ;  but  they  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  took  the  prisoners  fix>m  the 
oounty-jail,  tried  them,  and,  if  guilty 
of  high  crimes,  hanged  them  on  the 
spot.  This  Committee  increased  in 
numbers,*  was  thoroughly  organized 
with  officers  and  by-laws,  and  a  certain 
number  were  always  on  duty.  They 
examined  the  resorts  of  thieves  and 
scoundrels ;  apprehended  some,  hanged 
some,  banished  others.  For  a  time  there 
was  a  reign  of  terror,  but  it  was  terror 
to  desperadoes  and  scoundrels  only. 
The  end  may  have  justified  the  means; 
it  is  certain  they  cleaned  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  time  of  the  dangerous 
class,  purified  the  elections,  and  gave  a 
healthy  tone  to  society. 

Within  a  lew  years  our  newspapers 
contained  a  torible  account  of  the  death 
of  a  notorious  bully  and  gambler,  named 
Billy  MuUigan,  then  recently  released 
ftam  tiie  Sing-Sing  State  prison.  Law, 
honor,  decency,  Hfb,  he  held  in  contempt, 

•In  1856,  9,000  out  of  12,000  citizens  enrolled 
themtelTet  In  the  Committee* 


and  his  hands  were  red  with  the  blood 
of  men  he  had  killed.  The  people  then 
rose  against  him,  and  he  fled  to  his  own 
room  in  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  for  safety. 
A  boon  companion  attempted  to  ascend 
the  stairs,  and  was  instantly  kiUed  hy 
the  deq)erado.  They  surrounded  the 
house,  and  watched  and  waited ;  they 
fined  the  opposite  houses  and  windows 
with  policemen.  Through  his  own 
windows  they  could  see  his  motions, 
b«t  dimly ;  at  last  the  desperate,  hunted 
man  approadied  the  window,  perhaps 
to  see  if  his  enemies  had  gone,  perhaps 
tired  of  his  wretched  life :  then  he  was 
shot  dead. 

Five  most  destructive  fires,  too,  swept 
over  the  dty  between  1848  and  1851, 
destroying  houses  and  property  to  an 
enormous  extent.  This  loss  had  to  be 
overcome,  and  it  was  a  heavy  load 
added  to  the  getting  under  way. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  earlier 
population  was  the  absence  of  females. 
As  &r  along  as  1852  the  number  of 
white  males  was  89,165  to  5,154  females. 
Add  to  these  the  transient  people,  it 
would  increase  the  male  population  to 
nigh  85,000.  This,  of  course,  in  a  de- 
gree explains  the  eariy  social  condition, 
and  it  cures  itself.  In  1860  the  dispro- 
portion was  88,990  males  to  81,686  fe- 
males ;  now  it  is  still  less. 

But  the  facts  of  its  early  history  have 
IB  a  degree  givra  character  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  no  longer  gross,  reckless^ 
immoral ;  but  it  is  a  material  people, 
bent  upon  gold,  and  the  things  which 
gold  buys;  and  it  grasps  at  these  with 
an  energy  and  daring  that  we  see  no- 
where dse.  What  it  gets  it  spends,  and 
not  niggardly;  it  spends  it  not  only 
upon  houses  and  horses  and  clothes  and 
pictures,  but  upon  schoolhouses  and 
churches  and  hospitals,  and  upon  every 
recognized  g^ood  thing.  During  the 
war  it  sent  its  silver  and  gold  by  ship- 
loads to  succor-  our  wounded,  suffermg 
soldiers^  it  could  not  do  enough  to 
satisfy  itselfl  One  evening  while  Dr. 
Bellows  was  there  (emd  he  was  well 
known  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission)  some  dash- 
ing fellow  cried  out,  **  "Whoever  wishes 
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to  riiak«  handB  witii  I^.  BeUows  isosi 
pay  a  dollar  to  the  Sanitaiy  fund.'*  Th« 
saggeetioii  took,  and  8o  long  aa  tha 
Doctor's  arm  lasted,  so  long  these  free, 
open-handed  people  shook  it,  and  shook 
their  dollais  into  the  treasury.  The 
soldiers  can  never  foiget  the  pe(^e  of 
California. 

This  free,  lavish,  fytcinating  way 
diows  itself  among  all  classes;  and 
the  retailer  likes  to  heap  up,  not  strike 
of^  your  measure.  It  shews  itself  in  the 
drees  of  the  ladies,  i^hich  k  richer,  more 
costly  than  elsewhere.  Jeweliy  aboimds, 
and  is  worn  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
excite  the  surprise  of  strangera  The 
carriage  and  manners  of  both  men  and 
women  are  affected  l^  this;  all  tends 
toward  a  free,  fiist  way,  whidi  in  older 
places  would  not  do.  Prudence  is  not 
om  of  the  striking  virtues  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  and  yet  it  is  a  virtue,  and  one 
which  exists  in  that  city,  where  may  be 
found  some  of  the  moi^  high-minded 
of  men,  the  most  charming  of  women. 

But  the  bachelor  element  prevails 
largely,  more  than  in  most  cities,  «id 
produces  results.  Restaurant,  club,  and 
hotel  life  tempt  married  men,  and  the 
(<  hcHne  "  does  not  yet  rule  society.  Mr. 
Bowles,  in  his  admirable  book,  says: 
'^  There  is  a  want  of  femininity,  of  spir- 
ituality, in  the  current  tone  of  the  place ; 
more  lack  of  reverence  for  women  than 
our  eastern  towns  are  aeoustomed  to. 
Ton  hear  more  than  is  pleasant  of  private 
scandals;  of  the  vanity  and  weakness 
of  women;  of  the  infidelity  of  wives." 
'*  It  is  the  cursedest  place  for  women,'' 
said  an  observant  Yankee  citizen,  some 
two  or  three  yean  from  home,  and  not 
forgetM  yet  of  mother,  sister,  sod 
cousin— ^  a  town  of  men  and  tavetne 
and  boarding-housea  and  billiardrsa- 
loons." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sagacious  wo- 
man who  lived  here  many  years  says : 
'^  The  respect  universally  shown  to  wo- 
men in  America,  is  greater  in  Oalifbmia 
than  eisewheie,  and  there  is  no  psrt  of 
the  world  in  which  '  fast  women '  (I  do 
not  mean  those  who  are  o«t  of  the  pale 
of  society,  but  those  whose  dpsss  or  bear- 
ing may  be  considered  questionable)  are 


■omoohdiaHked.  llieHcsDeeof  foBtter 
times  has  the  ^foet  of  enlbrdng  strict 
rules  of  deeerum  now.  Nowherehavel 
fi»and  people  80  hoqoitable,  so  charitable, 
and— what  is  motefemarkable--Bo  wffl^ 
ing  to  help  those  who  come  among  tiiem 
as  workers.  Hmto  is  no  mean  q>iiit 
of  jealoQsyi  no  dread  of  rivalry,  as  we 
so  often  find  elsewhere,  do  desire  to 
mislead  or  throw  cold  water  on  enter* 
^ise ;  and  nowhere  are  pe<^e  so  win- 
ing to  pay  a  good  price  for  the  beat 
of  every  thing." 

A  word  must  be  said  about  Hie  Chi- 
nese, who  already  number  in  Califomia 
some  80,000.  Tb^  are  smaller  than  the 
whites,  but  are  the  most  patient,  labo- 
rious, and  peaceM  class  of  all,  and  do  a 
vast  amount  of  work  at  a  smafl  coat 
Among  them  are  some  large  merchants 
and  some  y&j  intelligent  men,  but  aa  a 
dasB  they  are  ^'fiir  down."  Among  their 
leading  businesses,  next  to  supplying 
fi>od,  are  the  importation  of  proetitutea^ 
and  the  exportation  of  dead  Ohineee; 
for  every  one  desires  to  be  buried  in  bis 
own  land. 

There  are  no  Chinese  b^gars,  ftt 
nearly  all  who  come  over  belong  to  one 
of  the  five  f^eat  ^'  Companies."  Eadi 
of  these  has  a  building,  and  acts  in  all 
respects  as  a  benevolent  institution. 
The  word  of  their  merahants  is  perfectly 
reliable. 

The  meanest  thing  in  all  Califomia 
avilization,  is  and  has  been  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Chinese  there ;  perpetrated 
by  the  bad,  permitted  by  the  good. 

Mr.  Bowles  teUs  a  good  story  from 
Ross  Browne,  which  shows  how  this 
brown  race  is  crowded  by  both  Chris- 
tians and  Indians,  and  which  may  well 
enough  come  in  here : 

<^  A  vagab<md  Indian  comes  i^n  m 
solitary  Chinaman,  working  over  the 
sands  of  a  desoted  golch  for  gold. 
*  Disk  is  my  land,'  sajn  he ;  *  you  pa^ 
me  fifty  ^oilu?  The  poor  Celestial 
turns  deprecatingly,  saying,  *Melicaii 
man  (American)  been  hera^  took  all— «o 
bit  left.'  Indian  irate  asdfieroe:  'Damn 
Melican  man  I  you  pi^  me  fifty  dollar, 
or  I  killee  you.' " 

It  appears,  theref<»e,  that  it  is  quite 
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wam^  to  be  weak  in  Oalifonua,  aod 
that  Christian  white  men  ^are  more 
teiital  there  than  heathen  Asiatics. 

The  gay,  open-hearted,  sympathetio 
character  of  the  people  is  admirably 
shown  in  this  election  wagec,  as  de« 
scribed  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
C3iicago  Tribune: 

Some  dayi  before  the  election,  when  it  was  gen- 
erally conceded  thai  the  State  would  go  for  Gor- 
ham,  but  the  dtj  wonU  gire  the  DemoonttSo  Udkm 
a  nnaU  majority,  Mr.  Biggins,  a  wann  friend  of 
Hr.  Oorham,  bantered  Michael  Hayes,  an  equally 
wann  friend  of  Mr.  Height,  i»r  a  bet  in  any  shape 
on  the  result.  Hayes  fought  shy,  but  finally  said, 
"I  will  bet  you  $100  that  I  will  propose  a  bet  yon 
will  not  accept"  The  bet  was  tak^  and  Hayes 
Sfoposed  to  carry  a  hand-organ  thxtragfa  MoDtgom- 
eiy-street  by  daylight,  playing  before  all  the  banks 
and  hotels,  and  solicit  contributions  tn  the  orphana, 
the  proceeds  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Protestant  and  Catholio  asylums,  if  Height  did  not 
cany  the  city  by  1,500  majority,  and  If  he  did  not 
carry  it  by  that  number,  Hi^^  was  to  do  the 
eamethlng.  The  bet  was  made,  and  Higgfaxs  lost. 
Kow  marie  the  result.  Anywhere  outside  Of  Cali- 
fornia the  terms  of  the  wager  would  have  been 
earrled  out,  attracting  a  big  crowd,  and  creating 
much  talk  for  a  few  days;  but  there  it  would  hare 
ended.  Here,  howerer,  the  people  took  the  joke  to 
heart,  and  called  on  all  the  candidates,  elected  and 
defeated,  to  walk  side  by  side  in  the  procession,  and 
assist  in  the  collection  of  tbe  ftmds ;  and  to  their 
csedit  be  it  said,  most  of  them>-Oonnan  did  not 
come  up  to  the  mark,  howeyer— accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  turned  out. 

MiOA.  ii.yest«rtayIw)dettttwi^Mo«tgomery. 
street,  and  found  it  pocked  tsom  end  to  end  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  while  erery  window 
was  ftOl,  and  every  baloony  was  Uaok  wilh  heads. 
At  U  A.  M.  the  etrUgt  tuned  into  Moi^«onsry. 
street,  and  fifty  policemen,  on  horseback  and  on 
foot,  commenced  struggling  with  the  heaving  mnj^ 
of  humanity  to  elaor  the  way  fw  tbe  passage  south- 
wd.  Rest  eaaea  ftm  bras»»baad,  playing  **  Whaa 
Johnny  Comes  Marching  Homo,"  "  Battle  Cry  of 
Freedom,"  *<  Marching  tbrou«^  Georgia,"  &c, 
A&  Then  two  coUeeton  with  huge  bnckskla  bogs 
to  receive  the  silver  and  gold  which  was  xalnod 
down  ih)m  root,  baloony,  and  window,  in  showers, 
as  the  procession  advanced.  Then  came  Michael 
Hayes,  the  winner  of  the  wager,  carrying  a  large 
tin  box,  capable  of  holdiog  thousands  of  dollars, 
which  he  expressed  a  determination  to  fill  before 
night.  Next  foUowed  ^William  T.  Higgins,  who 
was  flanked  on  either  side  l>y  two  friends,  one 
carrying  a  monkey  and^the  other  a  splendid  floral 
ornament  Next  appeared  the  two  treasurers  for 
the  occasion,  Messrs.  Myles  D.  Sweeney  and  J.  B. 
Badger,  seated  in  a  coach,  i^m  which  each  held 
suspended  a  canvas-bog  as  large  as  a  flour-sack, 
labelled,  "  Bemember  the  Oxphans.'*  After  them 
followed  several  of  the  elected  and  defeated  can- 
^dldates,  and  a  host  of  people.  The  first  halt  was 
made  as  soon  as  the  organ-grinder  had  croaMd 
Jackson-street,  when  the  crowd  were  clamorous  to 
judge  of  Higgins*  music-grinding  powers,  and  he 
played ;  but  among  the  babel  of  shouts,  hurrahs,  and 
lau«^iter,  not  a  note  could  be  heard  twenty  feet 


fromhim.  For  three  mortal  hours  the  poUoe  Strugs 
gled  to  dear  the  way,  and  fought  with  the  good- 
humored  crowd  for  a  passage  for  the  procession, 
bafore  it  reaehed  its  destination,  less  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  starting-point. 

A  thousand  dollars  were  gathered  on  the  fizvt 
block,  and  the  start  was  hardly  made.  A  long  row 
of  teams  to  oarry  proviaions  and  dothing^  aity 
thing  lor  the  benefit  of  the  orphans,  followed  the 
perfonnexs,  and  no  less  than  ten  wagon-loads,  worth 
•ome  thousands  of  doUars,  were  gathered  in  this 
maano:  Flonr,  bread,  coafoctaonery,  dothing, 
fruit,  event  huge  packages  of  tobacco  and  bozeaof 
cigars,  intended  to  be  sold  for  the  orphans'  benefit, 
were  tumbled  into  the  wagons  as  they  passed  along. 
The  aeenefioriy  beggared  desoription.  I  doabtif 
its  equal  could  be  fonad  anywhere  out  of  Califor- 
nia. It  was  a  perfect  carnival  of  reckless,  ex- 
tmvagont,  iwodlgal  alms-giviog.  As  tbe  prooea- 
sion  ilmnlad  along;  carriages  were  overturned, 
women  upset,  and  men  thrown  down  and  trampled 
on,  but  the  utmost  good-will  and  hilarity  evexy- 
iriierepcevailed.   The  .iAa  of  this  morning  says : 

<«  A  halt  was  ordered  at  OalifDoia-street,  white 
the  CoUectozs  visited  the  Board  of  Broilers,  the 
several  banks  and  insurance  ofBoee  contiguous  to 
the  Merchants*  Exchange,  the  reoeptades  of  dona- 
tions receiving  reqiectable  additions  at  every  pkoe 
visited.    Hesuming  the  nuirch  southwardly,  halts 
were  made  before  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  and  Mo- 
Creary's  BuHdings  on  Pine-street,  and  finally  drew 
up  in  front  of  the  Buss  House.    On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  is  Piatt's  Hall,  in  which  the  Mev- 
oaatile  library  is  located.  As  along  the  previous  part 
of  the  route,  the  windows  and  balconies  were  here 
oconpied  by  spectators,  the  mi^rity  bein«  ladies. 
At  this  point  a  shower  of  small  coin  was  thaakftilly    ' 
gathered,  while  tbe  oontributiona  collected  by  the 
lady-boarden  in  the  Bass,  was  indudod  in  ene 
package,  and  must  hkve  amounted  to  a  considerablo 
sum.    Slowly  the  cortige  advanood  to  the  Oocidon- 
tel,  wbere  another  purse  was  made  up  l^  the  feir 
inhaUtaats,  and  coin  feirly  rained  upon  the  gath- 
erers from  outside.    The  Iid[  House  and  the  lady 
occupants  of  that  princely  establishment  were  not 
a  whit  behind  their  predecessors  in  testifying  their 
dovoticn  to  the  eause  of  charity.    At  the  Oosmo- 
poUtaa  Hotel,  comer  of  Bash  and  Saosome-stroets^ 
a  considerable  sum  was  rained  down  upon  ^e  heads 
of  the  conectors,  and  a  hdndtome  purse  of  coin, 
contributed  by  the  boaKLers,  passed  into  the  gene- 
ral reservoir.    By  degrees,  the  crowd  drew  nease* 
and  nearer  to  the  point  of  t«cmination,  the  comer 
of  Market-street,  where  the  final  halt  was  made. 
Higgins'  occupation  as  organ-grinder  was  oui^e- 
tpeiU,    The  money-bags  were  here  collected,  and 
the  boxes  in  the  carriage  removed,  and  all  wore  de- 
posited in  the  Hibemia  Bank.    No  correct  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  money  contributed  can  be  formed, 
as  several  contributions  from  companies  and  indi- 
viduals were  represented  by  checks  on  bonks  or  on- 
dosed  in  purses  and  parcels,  the  contents  of  wbich 
could  not  be  ooimted  at  the  moment  of  reception ; 
but  enou^  ts  known  to  iiLsure  that  the  sum  will  not 
fell  short  of  16,000  (gold  coin)  and  it  may  reach 
110,000.  Two  hours  after  this  procession  had  passed, 
I  walked  through  Montgomery-street,  and  hardly 
heard  the  matter  mentioned." 

To  show  how  men  may  and  do  ac- 
cumulate wealth  when  they  set  them- 
selves about  it,  look  at  this  abstract  of 
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the  taxable  property  of  San  Francisco, 

for  the  year  1866-'7. 

The  annual  tez-ioU  for  this  year  aggregaAM  the 
Talne  of  taxable  real  estate  in  San  FraaeiMo,  dty 
and  ooontj,  at  #67,880,468 ;  of  panonal  laoyeity, 
«S8,55«,80«— total  to  fu-,  $86,487,374.  The  figorei 
ftom  190^ W  were:  Beal  eiUte,  |48,1S7,8U;  per- 
sonal property,  139,139,143  -  total,  |88,S66,4ft7. 
This  shows  an  apparent  fiUling  off  of  11,838,838, 
but  there  is  a  sapplemental  assessment-roll  of  per- 
sonal property  yet  to  be  handed  In  by  the  ft  sssisnr. 
This  will  oontain,  prinoipally,  a  list  of  mortgagees, 
and  the  gross  amount  of  the  enumeration  will  yery 
nearly  equal  #17,000,000.  This  sum,  added  to  the 
personal  property  already  Usted,  giree  a  total  m* 
der  that  head  of  #45,5S6,806»  being  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  personal  property  for  lOOS-'OO  of 
#6,437,661,  while  in  real  estate  the  ineraased  Tataa- 
tioiioflastyearis#8,74S,lM.  Aasumtng  that  the 
amount  of  the  supplemental  roll  is  not  orei  wlims 
ted— and  the  figures  are  given  on  the  authority  of  a 
gentleman  intimately  eonnectedwith  the  mmdoipal 
flnsnoee— there  will  be  an  aggregate  inerease  in  the 
Talnation  of  real  and  personal  piopeity  and  im^ 
prorements  for  186e-'7  of  #16,170,817. 

Among  these  owners  of  real  estate  are 
croumed  headt^  some  living  and  some 
dead,  as  is  shown  by  the  following : 

A  gentleman  who  was  examining  the  Beoords 
of  the  City  and  Gounty,  to  his  surinise,  while 
making  his  searoh*  acddentally  stumbled  upon 
a  recorded  document  In  toL  tL  p.  336»  (there  is 
nothing  like  accuracy  in  these  statemients,)  LU 
PtndefUt  in  which  no  leas  than  three  Emperors 
were  named  as  having  interest  in  real  estate  in  San 
Etancisco  Gounty.  This  lion  was  a  notification  to 
all  the  world  that  the  Yerba  Buena  (Ooat)  Island 
and  the  Oakland  Bailway  Company  hare  com- 
menced a  suit  at  law  in  the  Fifteenth  District 
Court  in  the  city  and  eounty  of  San  Franoisoo,  on 
an  application  to  condemn  the  interests  of  Emperor 
If  APOLSox  nin  Emperor  NonTOH,  and  Emperor 
ICAxnxuAX  I.,  now  deceased,  to  certain  portions 
of  the  said  island,  as  a  terminus  of  a  railway  to  the 
City  of  San  Francisco.  The  inrestigator  was 
equally  astonished,  on  Anther  examining  the  said 
Lis  Pendens,  to  discover  that  he  and  his  two  broth- 
ers, now  residing  in  Vancouver  Idand»  were  also 
impleaded  in  the  said  suit  Who  could  not  afford 
to  be  robbed  of  real  estate  which  he  never  pretend- 


ed to  own,  in  eon^any  wifli  soeh  iUastrfoos  deted- 
ants? 

It  aeema,  then,  that  our  royal  broUien 
of  the  Old  World  prepare  for  an  emer- 
gency by  providing  themselves  with 
Amds  in  the  very  newest  part  of  the 
New  World.    They  are  wise. 

If  one  evidence  of  high  civilisation  in 
these  days  is  high  tasDOtion^  it  becomes 
interesting  to  learn  how  Sim  Francisco 
stands  in  this  particular,  «id  the  follow- 
ing figures,  compiled  by  the  managers  of 
the  San  Francisco  Directory,  will  help 
ns: 

Assessments  186&->67,  Beal #58,485,431 

Personal 48,314.176 

#96^700,l8f 

Texas  for  dty  for  1866-»67 #1,841,758,86 

do  Slate 987,10^n 

#8,8S8,869;79 
Municipal  Expendituree  for  1866-'67 

amounted  to #1,766»565^ 

Population,  July  1, 1867,  estimated : 
White  males  over  31  in  the  column .  46,000 

Females  over  18^  eetimaied 37^ 

Males  and  females  under  age^  esti- 
mated   40,000 

Malee,  names  reftised,  ftc, 4,600 

Chinese. i^MO 

Cokxed 3^ 

aV>tal 13M66 

It  appears,  then,  that  San  Frandsoo 
raises  taxes  to  the  amount  of  over  |98 
to  each  individual,  which  places  her 
next  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  this 
most  questionable  scale  of  civilizati(». 

Still,  as  the  property  of  the  dtydiowB 
that  each  individual  in  the  city  is  worth, 
by  the  tax-valuation,  about  $800,  sad 
as  this  is  not  probably  over  one  half  of 
the  real  value,  these  people  certainly  aro 
not  poor,  nor  likdy  to  be. 
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ABSISTAKT  W  ANT£I>iii  the  ofico  of  a  phyai- 
dan.  Miut  be  of  reliable  eliaiacter  and  steady 
habits.  A  person  of  experience  preferred.  Ifastn- 
dent,  he  wiUflnd  some  time  for  Mody  at  his  disposal. 
AddroM,  stating  references,  I>octor,  Box  3,001 

ThB8b  words  shone  wet,  and  waiting 
for  the  blotter,  on  the  slip  of  paper  be- 
,  fore  me ;  bat  in  laying  my  pen  on  the 
rack,  a  mnsing  mood  had  seized  me, 
and  I  let  them  take  their  own  time  to 
dry,  while  diverting  from  its  original 
purpose  the  little  bibulous  sheet  on 
which  the  Hope  Insurance  Company 
invites  the  world  to  blacken  its  fair 
name.  I  scribbled  its  «dge,  and  looked 
seriously  into  the  glowing  heart  of  my 
flie... 

Five  years  before^  I  bad  gplven  up  a 
twelvemonth's  struggle  to  establish  a 
practice  in  my  native  village  of  Sand- 
ham,  Mass.,  which,  in  addition  to  being, 
as  the  circulars  of  its  Female  Institute 
aanounced,  "one  of  the  most  healthy 
loe&tkms  to  be  found  in  the  State," 
already  possessed  six  emin^it  phy- 
sidans  of  various  schocds,  to  whom 
the  pe(^le  of  Sandham  found  it  mcoe 
easy  to  entrust  tiieir  very  occasional 
ailments,  than  to  one  whom  they  had 
known  in  roundabouts,  and  had  all 
their  Hves  been  accustomed  to  call 
Tom. 

Bpsigning  the  unequal  struggle  in 
disgust,  I  left  undisputed  possession  of 
the  field  to  the  two  AUopathic  doctors 
of  the  old  school,  the  co-disciples  of 
Hahnemann,  the  Eclectic  physician,  and 
the  "  Indianopathist,"  and  returned  to 
that  city  whence  I  had  gone  out  au- 
thorized, by  the  license  of  its  chief 
College  of  Medicine,  to  practise  as  a 
regular  physician. 

Returned  to  tiiat  city  with  some- 
what less  of  sanguine  hope  in  my  heart, 
and  not  much  more  money  in  my  pock- 
et ;  and  that  little  surplus  of  my  more 
substantial  capital,  in  nowise  the  result 
of  the  year's  labors,  except  as  these  had 
moved  the  spirit  of  my  great-aunt  in 
VOL.  I.— 37 


Sandham  to  bestow  upon  me  a  sum 
which  she  considered  suj^cient  to  ^^  set 
me  up  "  in  an  office  in  New  York.  I 
do  not  say,  moved  her  heart;  for  I 
think  that  the  principal  motive  to  this 
act  of  unusual  liberality  was  a  desire 
to  save  tile  credit  of  the  family  in  the 
town  where  she  was  its  only  remaining 
representative,  and,  perhaps,  a  pleasant 
wish,  in  which  I  could  fully  sjrmpa- 
thize,  to  spite  the  Sandhaniites  for  the 
slight  regard  they  had  shown  our  name, 
by  proving  to  them,  if  possible,  that 
they  had  forever  lost  the  chance  of 
sharing  in  its  future  glory. 

Returned  to  that  city  where,  though 
there  is  in  every  profession,  as  Webster 
said  of  his  own,  "  plenty  of  room  up- 
stairs^"  yet,  as  each  aspirant  discovers, 
one  can  climb  to  it  only  by  pushing  his 
way  through  a  pushing  crowd. 

Thus  climbing  for  five  years,  of  which 
nothing  need  now  be  said,  I  had  reached, 
let  us  say,  the  first  landing,  somewhat 
in  advance  of  those  who  had  started 
with  me,  and  found  space  to  breathe 
awhile  before  trying  the  next  flight 
But,  to  carry  out  the  figure,  at  this 
point  my  course  had  taken  a  sudden 
turn  quite  unseen  from  the  bottom,  and 
I  thought  I  must  give  myself  time  to 
consider  the  next  step. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
before  my  advertisement  was  to  appear 
in  the  Herald^  I  had  returned  again,  and 
probably  for  the  last  time,  from  Sand- 
ham,  having,  two  mornings  previous, 
attended  my  great-aunt's  funeral,  and 
thus  cancelled  the  last  claim  which  that 
insignificant  town  can  have  upon  me; 
though  I  was  amused  to  see  that  its 
WeMy  NewB  and  Advertiser^  which  hap- 
pened to  appear  on  the  same  day,  in 
noticing  her  death,  extended  its  sym- 
pathy to  "our  distinguished  fellow- 
citizen,  nephew  and  sole  heir  of  the 
deceased,  the  well-known  Thomas  Tru- 
man, M.D.,  of  New  York." 
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In  dying  and  making  me  her  heir, 
my  aunt  had  certainly  doubly  Barpriaed 
me.  She  was  one  of  those  people 
whose  shoes  one  may  wait  for  till  he 
has  one  foot  in  the  grave  iiimaAif, 
Thoogh  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  in- 
herit from  her  brother  the  old-Aish- 
ioned  constitution  which  had  to  lie 
oyer  one  generation  for  repairs,  I  should 
never  have  presumed  to  enter  the  lists 
of  longevity  with  her.  Indeed,  she 
often  made  demands  upon  my  sympa- 
thy in  the  sad  fact  that,  as  I  was  the 
youngest  of  my  family,  when  I  should 
be  taken  away  she  would  be  left  quite 
alone  in  the  world :  as  Mrs.  Gummidge 
would  say,  '*a  love-lorn,  unprotected 
creetur."  Then,  if  I  had  ever  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  her  premature 
death  at  eighty-six,  and  had  been  asked 
who  would  probably  fall  heir  to  her 
property,  I  should  have  unhesitatingly 
replied,  the  Sandham  House  for  the 
Friendless,  and  the  First  Orthodox 
Congregational  Society  tiiere,  for  its 
Church  Erection  Fund.  And  for  this 
opinion  I  should  have  had  her  own 
authority,  as  she  had  frequentiy  in- 
Ibnned  me  that  such  would  be  the 
disposition  of  her  estate;  adding,  at 
the  time  she  presented  me  with  the 
five  hundred  dollars  to  set  me  going  in 
New  York,  a  timely  warning  against 
fostering  any  extravagant  hopes  thus 
created,  by  telling  me  that  she  thought 
people  had  better  be  the  executors  of 
their  own  estate,  as  far  as  their  own 
family  is  concerned,  for  that  nothing 
can  be  more  sad  than  to  think  that 
those  in  whose  veins  runs  our  blood  are 
looking  forward  to  our  death  as  an 
event  pecuniarily  desirable  to  them- 
selves. I  certainly  never  so  anticipated 
hers.  Whether  ^e  wished  to  avoid 
this  by  giving  me  the  impression  she 
did,  or  whether  the  old  g^dge  against 
the  Sandham  people,  on  the  occasion 
of  my  departure  Grom  their  unappre- 
ciative  "midst,"  had  been  aggravated 
by  causes  unknown  to  me,  or  whether — 
as  is  perhaps  most  likely — ^the  family 
feeling  had  grown  stronger  in  her  de- 
clining years,  until  it  had  overcome 
sectional  and  sectarian  preferences,  I  do 


not  know.  It  Is  a  lady's  privil^^  to 
change  her  mind  with  or  without  a  rea- 
son;  and,  in  either  case,  I  have  no  fiiuh 
to  find  with  h«r  for  *^  giving  and  be- 
queathing to  her  nephew,  Thomas  Tru- 
man, all  of  her  estate,  real  and  personal, 
with  the  advice  that  he  take  a  wife; " 
although  the  first  clause  occasioned  an 
equal  amount  of  surprise  in  the  breast 
of  the  said  nephew,  and  of  consterna- 
tion in  those  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Orthodox  Society,  and  the  managers  of 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  as  we  sat 
in  her  little  parlor,  the  morning  after 
the  funeral,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of 
the  will;  and  although  the  last  clause 
— my  aunt  always  would  be  queer  and 
uncomfortable  —  brought  confusion  to 
the  &ce  of  Thomas  Truman  aforesaid, 
and  a  satirical  smile  to  the  set  lips  of 
the  disappointed  brethren. 

As  I  took  my  copy  of  the  will  from 
the  hands  of  the  lawyer,  he  remarked 
to  me,  with  a  smile,  "  EeaUy,  Dr.  Tru- 
man, I  don^t  know  that  the  court  woukl 
admit  your  claim  to  part  of  your  re- 
vered aunt's  legacy,  iif  you  refuse  to 
take  the  other  part  She  bequeathes  to 
you  not  only  her  property,  but  her 
equally  valuable  advice."  In  the  same 
yein  I  replied,  "Well,  Mr.  Wires,  if 
the  court  will  admit,  as  I  think  it 
must,  that  there  is  as  great  difference  be- 
tween taking  advice  and  pursuing  it,  as 
there  may  be  between  pursuing  proper- 
ty and  taking  it,"«-this,  with  a  satirical 
smile  for  the  disappointed  brethren,  in 
return  for  theirs, — "I  think  it  must 
decide  that  her  will  is  not  broken.* 
And,  letting  fly  this  shaft,  I  bowed  my 
rivals  out  of  my  aunt's  deserted  house, 
and,  after  making  hasty  arrangements 
for  finally  disposing  of  it  by  putting  it 
into  the  hands  of  an  agent  for  sale, 
bowed  myself  out  of  Sandham,  and,  as 
I  have  said,  probably  for  the  last  time. 

In  the  journey  of  a  night  and  day 
whioh  brought  me  home,  I  occupied 
myself  with  trying  to  accustom  my 
thoughts  on  this,  unexpected  turn  of 
fortune,  and  to  decide  what  changes  it 
could  and  should  make  in  my  life.  It 
was  by  no  means  a  large  inheritance, 
though  my  aunt  doubtiess  had  so  ooo-  / 
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sideied  it, — so  small,  on  the  contrary, 
that,  if  it  had  been  offered  to  me  in 
exchange  for  my  practice,  to  accept  it 
woold  have  left  me  as  I  was,  a  poor 
man,  and  without  the  hope  of  growing 
richer  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  my 
medicine-chest  But,  added  to  the  pro- 
ceeds of  my  profession,  it  would  double 
my  present  income,  and  so  make  me 
feel  very  comfortably  off^  at  least  until 
my  notions  of  what  that  means  should 
far  outgrow  their  present  limits. 

I  could  hardly  find  a  pleasanter  office, 
and  one  in  a  better  part  of  the  town. 
These  advantages  it  had  been  a  part  of 
my  policy  to  secure  f^om  the  first.  But 
her^ifter  I  need  not  sleep  in  it,  and 
make  a  closet  senre  the  purpose  of 
dressing-room.  I  amused  myself  in 
selecting  my  favorite  room  in  my  board- 
ing-house, and  deciding  upon  its  ar- 
rangements. Visions  of  new  book- 
cases and  desks,  valuable  medical  works 
which  I  had  intended  to  purchase  one 
by  one  at  the  cost  of  more  than  the 
money,  a  microscope,  and  an  improved 
set  of  surgical  instruments,  mingled 
pleasantly  in  my  imagination.  I  had 
even  thought  of  a  horse  and  doctor's 
gig,  but,  doubting  whether  these  might 
not  still  be  regarded  as  extravagances, 
and  remembering  that  I  was  fond  of 
walking,  and  had  a  dread  of  dyspepsia 
because  I  did  not  know  how  it  felt,  I 
had  concluded  to  drop  this  idea  for  the 
preaent,  and  had  settled,  instead,  upon 
that  of  having  an  assistant. 

The  longer  my  thoughts  dwelt  upon 
'  this  one,  the  pleasanter  they  found  it 
Tes,  I  said  to  myself,  he  will  do  just 
as  well  as  a  gig ;  for  I  only  need  one 
occasionally,  when  I  am  called  at 
night,  or  on  Sunday,  somewhere  off  the 
lines  of  the  cu^  and  then  I  can  send 
him  around  to  the  livery,  and  get  a  con- 
veyance at  any  hour.  That  will  answer 
all  the  purpose,  and  I  won't  have  to 
pay  for  it  when  I  don't  want  it  Then, 
he  can  do  all  my  copying  for  me,  attend 
to  the  office  when  I  am  out,  and  assist 
me  in  my  operations,  particularly  at  the 
Dispensary.  If  he  is  a  poor  young  stu- 
dent, as  I  suppose  he  will  be,  this  will 
be  of  great  practical  benefit  to  him, 


and  he  can  use  my  library.  Many  a 
one  would  be  glad  of  the  chance.  And 
my  heart  warmed  towards  my  future 
assistant,  while  I  was  thinking,  too, 
that  it  would  look  well  to  have  a  stu- 
dent reading  medicine  in  my  office. 

Then  I  remembered  the  second  clause 
of  my  aunt's  will,  to  which  Mr.  "Wires 
had  made  playful  allusion,  and  my 
cheeks  burned  slightly  under  the  mem- 
ory of  having  burned  before.  It  was 
true  that  her  advice,  so  eccentrically 
given,  had  been  more  than  once  offered 
to  me  by  interested  and  disinterested 
friends,  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  last  five 
or  six  years  had  been  spent  in  elbowing 
my  way  up-stairs  through  a  crowd,  and 
I  had  thought,  as  any  one  might,  that 
a  man  can  do  that  better  alone  than 
with  a  lady  on  his  arm,  whether  her 
interest  or  his  own  be  considered.  Hav- 
ing made  up  my  mind  to  this  at  the 
beginning  of  my  professional  career,  I 
had  soon  become  so  engrossed  in  its 
duties  that  little  resolution  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  me  from  being  diverted 
from  them;  while,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, my  means  would  not  have  per- 
mitted a  very  constant  devotion  to  the 
daims  of  society.  And  thus  it  had 
come  about  that  Dr.  Thomas  Truman, 
though  very  far  from  being  a  woman- 
hater  or  a  woman-fearer,  had  reached 
the  age  of  thirty  without  ever  having 
contemplated  marriage  as  a  matter  of 
any  practical  interest  to  himself. 

Yet  I  did  not  find  it  a  disagreeable 
subject  of  thought  in  the  abstract,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  myself,  very 
privately,  whether  this  might  not  be 
one  of  the  changes  to  be  wrought  in 
my  life  by  my  aunt's  legacy,  and 
whether  a  due  respect  to  her  memory 
did  not  require  me  at  least  to  give  my 
serious  consideration  to  her  advice. 

But,  on  the  whole,  my  fancy  reverted 
with  more  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  an 
assistant;  and  as  my  heart  warmed 
towards  him,  it  warmed  also  towards 
my  departed  aunt,  and  I  caught  the 
first  sleep  I  had  been  able  to  get,  just 
after  I  had  formed  the  resolution  of 
making  one  more  visit  to  Sandham,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  up  a  monument 
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to  her  memory,  and  while  I  was  en- 
dearoring,  in  imagination,  to  design 
one  which  should  be  larger  and  hand- 
somer than  any  erected,  or  likely  to  be, 
in  the  Sandham  Rural  Cemetery.  From 
this  pleasant  nap  I  was  aroused  by  the 
final  stopping  of  the  train  at  the  depot, 
and  in  a  few  moments  more  was  at 
home,  enjoying  the  dinner  sayed  for  me 
by  my  landlady,  in  whose  eyes  I  was  an 
object  of  reverence  as  a  physician,  of 
commiseration  as  a  lonely  old  bachelor, 
and  of  peculiar  indulgence  as  both. 

Dinner  over,  I  took  a  seat  at  my  desk 
to  look  oyer  the  letters  that  had  come 
during  my  absence,  and  see  what  calls 
may  have  been  left  on  the  slate.  There 
was  nothing  of  any  special  importance. 
The  season  was  a  healthy  one,  and  my 
few  serious  cases  had  been  left  in  the 
care  of  an  able  practitioner,  so  that  the 
thoughts  which  had  been  temporarily 
interrupted  resumed  their  dominance  in 
my  mind,  then  suddenly  assumed  as 
tangible  shape  as  could  be  given  them 
by  pen  and  ink,  in  the  form  of  my  ad- 
vertisement. This  done,  I  experienced 
a  sense  of  relief,  as  if  the  first  step  had 
been  taken  in  the  improvement  of  my 
fortune,  and,  pushing  back  my  chair, 
fell  into  a  pleasant  reverie  upon  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days,  and  the 
past  and  fliture  life  to  which  they 
seemed  likely  to  become  both  a  divid- 
ing chasm  and  a  connecting  bridge. 

Thus  I  sat  musing  by  my  fire  late 
into  the  evening,  and  how  long  I  should 
have  continued  to  sit  thus  I  do  not 
know,  if  a  sudden,  sharp  ring  at  my 
office-bell  had  not  startled  me  to  my 
feet,  and  put  to  flight  a  whole  flock  of 
fancies.  I  opened  the  door  myself,  as 
was  necessarily  my  custom  at  that  hour, 
and  admitted  a  colored  boy,  with  a 
note  from  Mrs.  Goodwin,  the  wife  of 
one  of  my  best  patients.  The  boy 
seemed  to  have  run  himself  out  of 
breath,  and,  noticing  this  fact,  I  hastily 
opened  the  envelope  and  read  the  en- 
closure: 

"My  dbab  Doctor:  We  are  in  the 
greatest  trouble,  or  I  would  not  ask  you 
to  forget  your  own,  and  the  fatigue  of 


your  journey,  and  con^  to  us  this  even- 
ing. But  Henry  left  a  note  at  your 
oflice  this  afternoon,  and  was  told  that 
it  would  be  handed  to  you  immediaiely 
upon  your  return;  and  as  I  have  not 
heard  from  you,  I  fear  it  may  have  been 
forgotten. 

**Mr.  Goodwin  is  in  a  terrible  state 
of  mind.  I  will  not  stop  to  make  fur- 
ther explaniition  until  I  see  you,  which, 
may  I  hope,  will  be  as  soon  as  you  caa 
come? 

'*  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  send  the  carriage 
for  you,  as  one  of  the  horses  is  lame. 

^^  In  haste,  truly  yours, 

"  M.  R  GooDwnr." 

Of  course,  her  note  had  been  forgot- 
ten, but  there  was  no  use  "  to  question 
why,"  at  that  time  of  night ;  and,  send* 
ing  off  the  boy  in  advance  to  relieve 
her  mind  the  sooner,  I  prepared  to  fol- 
low him  immediately.  Kicking  off  my 
gorgeous  slippers,  the  gift  of  a  lady- 
patient,  I  thrust  my  half-rested  feet 
back  into  my  boots,  and  my  arms  into 
my  overcoat. 

I  am  sure  that  the  dominant  object 
of  the  reverie  which  had  been  so  sud- 
denly interrupted  had  been  my  futvre 
assistant,  and  yet  other  thoughts  may 
have  been  floating  vaguely  in  my  mind; 
for  as,  after  brushing  the  car-dust  fh>m 
my  hat,  I  stood  for  a  moment  in  front 
of  the  mirror,  I  caught  myself  saying 
aloud  to  the  image  reflected  ^lere, 
Well,  Tom,  old  fellow,  you're  pretty 
good-looking  yet.  Talking  to  one^s 
self  is  a  conunon  trick  of  lonely  people. 
Then,  lighting  a  fragrant  Havana  for 
company,  with  a  sigh  for  my  still  un- 
realized assistant,  I  went  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

While  I  was  walking  from  Lexington 
avenue  to  Fifth,  and  up  to  Mr.  Good- 
win's residence  in  Thirty-fifth-street,  I 
would  have  had  time  to  tell  that  assist- 
ant, if  there  had  been  any  need  to,  all 
I  knew  of  my  best  patients 

He  was  one  of  tiiose  poor  rich  men 
abounding  in  the  city,  who^  returning 
an  income  of  fifty  thousand  doUacs, 
work  as  hard  for  their  living  as  oar- 
drivers —thirteen    hours    a-day,    uxkd 
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hardly  time  to  eat.  If  they  ever  make 
a  strike,  and  talk  of  gradually  retiring 
from  business,  they  usually  succeed  no 
better  than  these,  their  employers  be- 
ing the  most  relentless  of  all  their  own 
habits,  which  force  them  back  to  work 
upon  the  terms  first  agreed  upon,  as 
long  as  tiieir  strength  makes  it  possible. 
In  Mr.  Goodwin's  case  there  was  evi- 
dent signs  that  his  would  not  much 
longer  hold  out.  He  had,  like  most 
such  men,  begun  life  a  poor  lad,  with 
a  good  head,  a  Yankee  faculty  for  turn- 
ing his  hand  to  every  kind  of  business, 
and  the  power  of  quickly  seeing  and 
grasping  every  opportunity.  While  still 
poor,  he  had  married  a  wife  who 
brought  into  the  partnership  her  fhll 
share  of  the  same  sort  of  capital,  and 
ever  since,  in  better  and*worse  fortunes, 
had  been  a  help-meet  to  him.  And 
these  two  had  not  only  good  heads, 
but  good  hearts — sound  to  the  centre. 
Prosperity  really  seemed  to  do  tl^m 
no  harm.  There  was  no  vulgarity  in 
their  natures,  to  be  brought  into  bold 
relief  by  the  glare  of  their  gold ;  and 
though  their  tastes  were  plainer  than 
their  children's  will  be,  it  would  be 
hard  to  expect  these  to  make  better  use 
of  their  money,  or  be  more  respected  in 
their  business  and  social  relations. 

Mr.  Goodwin's  kindness  of  heart  only 
added  to  his  labors,  of  course.  He  was 
always  doing  something  for  somebody 
—supported  two  or  three  families  of 
widowed  sisters  and  brothers'  wives 
comfortably,  besides  maintaining  his 
own  munificently ;  and  was  continually 
being  appointed  executor  of  some  es- 
tate, or  guardian  of  some  one's  orphan- 
children. 

I  well  understood  Mrs.  Goodwin's 
anxiety  in  regard  to  him,  and  the  state 
of  mind  he  was  probably  in.  I  had 
often  said  to  him,  but  without  much 
eflfect,  "If  you  go  on  drawing  on  ac- 
count with  nature  at  this  rate,  there 
will  come  a  time  when  your  notes  will 
be  dishonored.  You  will  be  bankrupt  in 
brains,  if  not  in  life."  .  Already  he  had 
had  warning  of  ihia  in  headache,  dizzi- 
ness, absence  of  mind,  intense  nervous- 
ness, and  frequent  depresaion,  particu- 


larly at  night,  when,  Mrs.  €k}odwin 
told  me,  he  would  lie  awake  and  groan 
for  hours;  while  she,  faithfhl  woman, 
would  exhaust  her  ingenuity  in  devis- 
ing means  to  soothe  and  divert  him. 
On  one  occasion,  in  an  inspiration  of 
genius  which  every  one  will  admire 
who  has  had  a  similar  experience,  after 
repeating  all  the  hymns  and  gossip  she 
could  think  of,  she  resorted,  she  told 
toe,  to  the  melodies  of  Mother  Goose ; 
and,  after  stating  to  him  the  historical 
fact  that 
"  Petor  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  picklod  peppers," 

went  on  to  adorn  the  tale  with  embel- 
lishments of  her  own — describing  Peter 
and  his  pipes,  the  farmer's  wife  pick- 
ling her  peppers,  and  her  indignation 
when  the  wandering  piper  picked— i.  e., 
stole— them;  the  wrath  of  the  fiEirmer 
who  gave  short  chase,  the  Mght  of  the 
poor  half-witted  Peter,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  judge,  "  a  second  Daniel,"  who, 
when  the  trembling  vagabond  was 
haled  before  him,  in  rags  which  could 
ill  conceal  any  stolen  booty,  saplently 
inquired, 

**  If  Peter  Piper  piokod  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers, 
Where's  the  peck  of  pickled  peppers  Peter  Piper 
picked?" 

Of  Mr.  Goodwin's  family,  two  daugh- 
ters had  married  early,  like  their  moth- 
er, poor  young  men,  who  would  one 
day  be  rich  like  their  father ;  and  there 
were  left  at  home  his  eldest  son,  Henry, 
a  fine  young  fellow  of  twenty-one,  a 
daughter,  Annie,  of  eighteen,  and  little 
Johnny,  aged  eight,  all  the  more  of  a 
pet  because,  until  his  birth,  the  house 
had  been  so  long  without  a  baby. 

By  the  time  I  had  told  my  assistant 
all  this,  we  would  have  been  pulling 
Mr.  Goodwin's  door-belL  I  had  hardly 
touched  it,  when  the  door  was  opened, 
and  I  was  requested  to  walk  at  once  into 
the  library.  Mrs.  Goodwin  was  alone 
there,  waiting ;  and,  rising,  she  reached 
both  her  hands  to  me,  exclaiming,  "  Oh, 
doctor,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come ! 
My  poor  husband  I "  Her  eyes  were 
heavy,  as  if  with  weeping  and  watch- 
ing. 

"  What  has  happened  ?    Is  Mr.  Good- 
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win  80  much  worse  ? "  I  asked,  think- 
ing of  apoplexy  and  insanity. 

^*  Oh !  then  you  have  not  heard  any 
thing — ^you  have  not  seen  the  papers  ?  ^ 

It  was  quite  true.  New  York  dailies 
are  not  thought  of  in  Sandham,  and  I 
had  been  so  engrossed  with  my  own 
affairs  that  I  ,had  only  looked  at  the 
foreign  and  telegraphic  news  in  my 
evening  paper.  She  was  about  enter- 
ing upon  an  explanation,  when  a  deep 
groan  startled  us,  and  a  distressed  yoice 
from  the  next  room  called  ^^Maryl" 
"  Yes,  dear,"  she  answered,  and,  quick- 
ly rising,  drew  two  or  three  papers 
fix>m  behind  the  sofiEt-cushion,  where, 
with  a  woman^s  tact,  she  had  concealed 
them,  and,  handing  them  to  me,  said, 
"I  must  go  to  him.  Will  you  please 
read,  and  judge  for  yourself^  doctor, 
and  then  join  us  right  here  in  the 
study?" 

Taking  the  papers  from  her  hand 
wonderingly,  I  seated  myself  at  the 
table  to  read  the  paragraphs  which 
were  marked  in  each.  In  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  EeraJd  of  the  day  before, 
there  was  merely  this  announcement : 

*'  Henry  F.  Goodwin,  firm  of  Goodwin  ft  Strong, 
impoitcn  of  tea,  retires  from  busineas  to-day. 
Failing  health  the  cause." 

This  I  was  prepared  to  expect.  In 
the  Ihening  Post,  among  the  items  of 
city  intelligence  I  read  : 

•<  It  is  nxmored  on  'Change  that  the  sudden  re- 
tirement of  Henry  F.  Goodwin  fi*om  the  firm  of 
Goodwin  ft  Strong  is  necessitated,  not  by  the  ihil- 
uie  of  his  health,  bat  by  his  fiulore  to  aoooont  to 
the  Surrogate  Ibrafortnne  for  which  he  is  responsi- 
Ue  as  trustee  of  an  estate.  Whether  or  no  this 
implies  any  want  of  honesty  on  his  part,  as  yet  re- 
mains a  mystery.  There  are  not  wanting  those 
who  beliore  him  to  have  yielded  to  a  temptation, 
which  has  sometimes  proved  too  strong  for  men  in 
his  position,  of  ndng  the  moneys  entmstod  to  him 
in  his  own  speculations,  which  have  proTcd  a  fail- 
ure. If  he  has  done  this,  he  will  be  sufBcicntly 
punished  by  the  loss  of  his  own  fortune,  out  of 
which  he  must  replace  them.  But  his  name  has 
stood  aboTO  reproach,  and  we  hope  to  sec  it  spoedily 
cleared  of  every  suspicion." 

Bewildered  with  astonishment,  I  took 

up  the  remaining  paper,  which  was  the 

latest  Etmrng  Gazette.    It  contained  a 

showy  paragraph  with  leaders : 

**AxoTBU  TUAN  Or  FOBTuys's  wssBL.^Yester- 
day,  a  merchant-prince ;  tonlay,  a  suppliant  bog- 
gar  1  Wo  regret  to  learn,  on  good  authority,  that 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Goodwin,  who  withdrew  from  busi- 


ness yesterday,  retires,  not  to  a  coontiy-ceat^  but  to 
a  cottage,  being  obliged,  from  his  own  fortune,  to 
replace  that  of  the  minor  heirs  of  the  late  Georgo 
BaUbnr,  for  whom  be  is  trustee.  His  own  atete- 
ment  before  the  Surrogate  was,  that,  foreseeing  the 
present  rise  in  the  market,  he  had  last  week  inrest- 
ed  the  whole  in  gold-ocrtlfioates— a  xash  experi- 
ment, it  would  seem,  thong^  so  fait  ^^  quot^icai 
of  the  gold-room  appear  to  justiiy  it.  These  ocr- 
tiflcstes  he  is,  however,  unable  to  produce,  they 
having  been,  as  ht  asserts,  mysteriously  lost  or 
stolen  from  him,  he  doss  not  know  how  or  whsn. 
The  detectives  have  been  furnished  with  their  num- 
bers, but  Mr.  Goodwin  can  give  no  frirthcr  clue, 
and  will  name  no  one  whom  he  suspects.  The 
story  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  most  remarlmble  one, 
and  will  be  variously  intorpr^ed.  He  has  sold  out 
his  share  in  the  business  to  his  partner,  and  wo 
publish  in  another  oohmm  the  advertisement  of  an 
auction  sale,  to  take  place  on  the  10th  inst,  in  the 
princely  mansion  whose  halls,  a  short  month  ago, 
echoed  to  the  music  of  the  dance,  on  occasion  of  the 
brilliant  reunion  of  beauty  and  foshion  whieh  ws 
had  the  pleasure  of  desodbing  to  oar  readers." 

Was  it  possible  that  all  this  could 
have  taken  place  daring  the  few  days 
of  my  absence  t  I  sat  for  a  few  mo- 
ments trying  to  make  it  seem  reaL  I 
knew  that  Mr.  Goodwin  had  been  for  a 
year  the  trustee  and  guardian  of  the 
children  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who,  dying  si 
the  close  of  the  war,  had  preferred  to 
leave  their  interests  in  tiie  hands  of  his 
old  Mend,  than  in  those  of  their  rebel 
relatives  in  the  South,  from  which  his 
loyalty  had  brought  him  three  years 
beifore.  Mr.  Goodwin  had  taken  care 
of  the  children  almost  as  his  own ;  and 
the  eldest,  a  young  girl  of  his  own 
daughter's  age,  was  even  then  visiting 
at  his  house.  His  name  was,  indeed, 
above  reproach  in  my  mind;  but,  as 
the  Gatette  declared,  it  was,  to  say  the 
least,  a  most  remarkable  occurrence. 
It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  realiie  it; 
and,  folding  the  papers,  and  repladng 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  obs^ratioD, 
I  walked  into  the  next  room,  which  Mr. 
€k>odwin  called  his  study,  and  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  sit  till  midniglrt 
often,  writing,  and  locking  ovor  btisi- 
ness  papers. 

The  Argand  burner  of  the  drop4iglit 
was  truned  low,  and  shed  a  mild  light 
through  its  porcelain  shade.  Mr.  Good- 
win was  lying  on  the  lounge,  bis 
face  buried  in  its  cushions;  one  hand 
stretched  out,  and  gra%>ing  tightly  tiiat 
softer  one  which  for  so  many  years  hmd 
been  ever  ready  with  its  gentle  aid. 
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Ab  I  entered  the  room,  Mrs.  Goodwin 
said,  ^'Darling,  here  is  Dr.  Tmman, 
«ome  to  see  you."  Then,  taming  to 
me,  to  give  hhn  time  to  rouse  himself 
from  his  inertia,  she  said,  "  Mr.  Good- 
win saw  and  talked  with  so  many  of 
his  Mends  yesterday,  that,  when  even- 
ing came,  his  head  was  in  great  dis- 
tress; and,  as  you  were  away,  I  sent 
for  Dr.  Blake,  as  you  told  me  to,  but 
the  opiates  he  ordered  seemed  to  have 
the  opposite  of  their  usual  effect,  and 
he  had  a  yery  bad  night.  To-day  I 
haye  tried  hard  to  keep  him  quiet,  and 
he  has  seen  no  one  out  of  the  family 
except  our  minister,  dear  Mr.  Harlan; 
so  I  am  in  hopes  he  will  do  better  to- 
night, especially  now  that  you  are 
here." 

While  she  was  speaking,  Mr.  Good- 
win had  raised  himself  to  a  seat  upon 
the  lounge,  and,  eictending  to  me  his 
hand,  said,  "Ah,  my  good  friend,  I 
thmik  you  for  coming  to  see  me,  but  I 
can  tell  you  the  only  thing  that  will 
eure  me— to  find  those  gold  certificates. 
Can  you  think  what  I  could  have  done 
with  them  ?  I  can't  remember."  Then, 
breaking  down — "Oh,  doctor,  do  you 
know  that  I  am  a  ruined  man— a  rained 
man?  It's  so  hard — so  hard  I  And 
my  wife — and  my  children — and  then 
poor  Balfour's  children — I  meant  to 
make  them  loye  me ;  but  now  we  can 
haye  nothing  more  to  do  with  them; 
and  I  know  Henry  was  beginning  to 
loye  Marion.  Mary  thought  so.  If 
you  could  have  seen  the  look  on  his 
&ce  when  I  told  him  first.  That  cuts 
almost  worst  of  alL  He  didn't  mean  I 
^ould  see  it,  but  I  did — ^1  did ! "  And 
his  dry,  parched  eyes  grew  more  hope- 
less in  their  anguish,  as,  dropping  from 
their  appealing  gaze  into  my  face,  they 
rested  on  his  wife.  Then,  slowly  shak- 
ing his  head,  he  let  it  fall  heavily  into 
his  hands,  and  his  whole  body  was 
shaken  with  those  terrible  convulsive 
sobs  that  bring  no  tears,  and  no  relief. 

Bitting  down  beside  him,  I  said  qui- 
etly, "  Now,  Mr.  Goodwin,  if  you  will 
oUdge  me  by  putting  your  feet  into  a 
pail  of  hot  water  that  Mrs.  Goodwin 
will  have  brought  right  here,  your  head 


will  feel  a  little  better,  I  know;  and 
then  we  will  just  tip  back  your  easy- 
chair  in  the  library,  and  you  need  not 
go  to  bed  if  you  don't  want  to ;  you 
will  find  it  easier  to  sleep  in  that  posi- 
tion. Tout  wife  can  have  a  cot  made 
up  close  beside  you,  and  I  will  stay  too, 
right  in  here.  I  won't  give  you  any 
opiate,  but  something  that  will  do  bet- 
ter, I  think." 

The  pail  of  hot  water  appeared  at 
this  moment,  and  Mr.  Ck>odwin  made 
no  resistance  to  our  operations;  and, 
while  he  was  passively  submitting  to 
having  his  feet  rubbed,  I  said  to  him, 

"  You  want  to  remember  where  you 
put  those  certificates,  you  know,  and  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  your  head 
should  be  clear  and  cool  in  order  to  do 
so;  so  you  must  let  me  get  some  of 
the  feverish  blood  out  of  it.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  yet;  gold  is  rising  stead- 
ily, and  the  best  judges  think  it  wiD 
continue  to  rise.  Perhaps  it  will  turn 
out  a  good  thing  that  you  have  to 
hold  on  longer  than  you  meant  to." 

Then  I  tried,  though  without  much 
success,  to  get  his  thoughts  off  the 
direct  line  of  his  troubles.  The  foot- 
bath had  some  effect,  however,  and, 
wrapping  his  feet  in  flannel,  to  keep 
up  the  determination  of  blood  to  them 
and  away  from  his  head,  we  got  him 
into  his  substitute  for  a  bed,  and  I 
administered  the  sedative  I  had  sent 
for.    His  wife  came,  and  said  to  him, 

"Now  take  Mr.  Harlan's  text  for 
your  pillow,  Henry — 'This  poor  man 
cried,  and  the  Lord  heard  him,  and 
saved  him  out  of  all  his  troubles.'" 
And  then  we  prepared  for  rest. 

I  hardly  expected  that  his  sleep 
would  be  unbroken,  but  it  was,  and  he 
did  not  wake  until  late  the  next  morn- 
ing— ^his  exhausted  nature  making  the 
most  of  the  first  good  opportunity  it 
had  had ;  and  though  the  waking  was 
bitter,  as  all  such  wakings  are,  he  had 
more  strength  to  bear  his  burden,  and 
was  able  to  tell  me  all  he  knew  of  the 
loss  of  the  certificates. 

Making  one  of  those  bold  strokes 
which  the  most  carefhl  men  may  make- 
with  success,  because  they  are  careful,. 
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and  know  when  to  ventnre,  he  had  in- 
vested the  whole  of  his  ward's  fortune 
in  gold,  foreseeing  its  rapid  rise.  He 
had  bought  the  c^tificatee  late  in  the 
day,  and  had  taken  them  home  with 
him.  He  slept  with  them  xmder  his 
pillow,  and  put  them  in  a  tin  box  the 
next  morning,  and  carried  it  locked  to 
the  bank  to  deposit  them.  When  he 
opened  it,  they  were  not  there.  Tlie 
next  day  was  the  one  for  his  yearly 
accounting  to  the  Surrogate  for  the 
estate.  Stupefied  with  astonishment, 
he  drove  immediately  back  to  the 
house,  but  nothing  could  be  found  of 
them.  Then  he  went  to  the  office  of 
the  Sub-Treasury,  and  then  telegraphed 
to  the  department  in  Washington,  but 
'  found  that  his  loss  could  not  be  re- 
paired except  by  the  discovery  of  the 
certificates. 

He  fancied  that  he  might  have  been 
robbed  as  he  was  going  to  his  carriage, 
or  into  the  bank,  and  had  given  the 
police  the  numbers  of  the  certificates, 
and  this  was  all  he  could  do.  He  had 
tried  to  keep  it  quiet  until  he  should 
know  whether  the  loss  were  irrepara- 
ble, but,  in  hia  first  bewilderment,  had 
spoken  of  it  to  fHends,  who  mentioned 
it  in  secrecy  to  others,  who  doubtless 
told  it  in  strict  confidence  to  a  news- 
paper reporter,  who  whispered  it  in  the 
ear  of  the  public. 

When  he  went  before  the  Surrogate, 
he  could  only  tell  his  improbable  story, 
and,  as  he  could  not  give  account  of 
the  fortune  entrusted  to  him,  was,  of 
course,  held  responsible  for  it.  As  he 
might  be  charged  with  compound  in- 
terest from  the  day  of  accounting,  it 
became  important  that  the  reparation 
should  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible. 
He  had  bought  thirty  $10,000  certifi- 
cates. So  the  settling  of  the  account 
would  leave  for  him  what  would  seem 
a  very  insignificant  portion  to  one  who 
had  been  a  rich  man. 

I  need  not  go  into  many  details  con- 
cerning the  few  days  that  brought  us  to 
the  one  appointed  for  the  auction.  It 
was  fortunate  for  me  that  the  season 
was  a  healthy  one.  Mrs.  Goodwin  in- 
sisted upon  my  taking  up  my  abode  at 


their  house,  and  I  only  went  to  my 
boarding-place  during  my  oflke-hous. 
On  the  first  of  these  visits  I  remem- 
bered my  advertisCTient^  though  it 
seemed  already  to  belong  to  tiie  past, 
and  deq)atched  it  to  the  Meraid  ofiSce. 
All  the  tune  that  was  not  absolutely 
•  needed  by  other  patients,  I  gave  to  tk^ 
Goodwins. 

Afl^  the  words  his  father  had  let 
&11  conceming  Henry  and  Marion,  I 
watched  them  both  with  much  interest, 
and  was  not  long  in  coming  to  the  cao- 
dusion  that  Henry  had  not  only  begun, 
but  was  continuing  to  love  Miss  Bal- 
four ;  though  now  he  seemed  tryii^r  to 
conceal  the  fact  from  her,  with  the  feel- 
ing, easily  to  be  appreciated,  that  he 
must  never,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
even  if  he  would  not  in  her  eyes,  ap- 
pear thus  to  wish  to  regain  the  fortune 
which  his  fatha*  owed  her. 

Marion  I  had  to  watch  more  closely, 
yet  she  had  all  the  frankness  and  un- 
reserve that  should  mark  her  Southern 
birth ;  and,  whether  die  then  fWlj  un- 
derstood her  own  feelings  or  not,  I  be- 
lieved that  I  did.  She  was  hr  more 
impatient  of  the  troubles  whidi  she 
thought  she  had  brought  xtpon  her 
friends  than  they  were  themaelvea  I 
could  not  but  be  interested  at  once  in 
her  generous,  impetuous  nature,  espe- 
cially as  she  soon  made  me  the  confi- 
dant of  feelings  which  she  could  not 
express  to  the  family,  towards  whom 
she  occupied  such  a  difficult  and  ddi- 
cate  position. 

"Oh,  doctor!"  she  exclaimed  one 
day,  finding  me  alone  in  the  lilxaiy, 
"why  must  this  be?  To  think  that, 
for-  a  paltry  fortune,  I  must  bring  sor- 
row upon  my  best  Mends.  I  will  not 
take  their  money !  Tell  me  you  think 
I  ought  not.  I  think,  sometimes,  I  will 
just  run  away,  and  never  come  back ; 
then  they  will  have  to  keep  it" 

"  My  dear  child,"  I  said,  «  Mr.  Good- 
win  is  only  doing  what  any  honorable 
man  like  him  would  wish  to  do,  and 
what  the  law  requires  him  to  do, 
whether  you  run  away  or  not  You 
must  not  feel  yourself  responsible  for 
this  misfortune.     Remember,  that  the 
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mere  loss  of  the  money  is  as  small  in 
luB  eyes  as  it  is  in  yonrs^  in  comparison 
with  the  loss  of  his  honor;  and  the 
best  way  for  him  to  proclaim  this  to 
the  world,  is  to  take  the  rery  cotUBe 
he  is  taking.  Besides,  think  of  your 
brothers,  and  yonr  little  sister.  What- 
ever yoa  might  choose  to  do  with  your 
part  of  your  father's  estate,  you  would 
have  no  right  to  touch  theirs." 

"  I  know  it,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  am 
sure  they  would  feel  just  as  I  do.  Any 
thing  seems  better  than  to  bring  this 
misery  upon  our  only  friends.  I  don^t 
know  how  Annie  can  bear  to  see  me, 
when  I  have  brought  such  trouble  on 
her  father;  and  I  know  Mr.  Goodwin 
will  hate  me  I " 

<'  Oh,  no,  indeed,  Miss  Balfour!  I 
haye  heard  him  speak  of  you  with  the 
greatest  tenderness  and  love." 

She  opened  her  dark  eyes  wide  at 
this;  then,  instantly  blushing  at  our 
mutual  misnmderstanding,  replied, 

"You  mean  his  father.  We  ilways 
call  him  vncle— yes,  and  so  we  always 
Willi  Dear,  dear  Unde  Goodwin  1  I 
know  he  would  never  hate  any  one; 
there  is  nothing  but  love  in  his  heart. 
And  to  think  of  all  the  abuse  the  pa- 
pers dare  to  publish  about  him !  Yes, 
and  my  own  uncle  Aiken,  writing  to 
me  that  this  is  what  comes  of  papa^s 
entrusting  his  estate  to  a  mercenary 
Yankee— mercena^,  indeed  I  he  is  all 
generosity  and  nobleness — and  saying 
he  should  think,  now,  that  I  would  re-  • 
turn  to  my  own  relations.  As  if  that 
wouldn't  be  telling  every  one  that  I  be- 
lieve the  wicked  slanders  against  Uncle 
Gk>odwin.  It  is  hard  enough  to  stay 
here  and  see  all  this  going  on ;  but  I 
would  not  go  a  step  for  all  my  rela- 
tions I " 

Just  then  Henry  Goodwin  entered 
the  rooDL  Miss  Balfour  saw  him,  and 
blushed  again ;  but,  going  straight  up 
to  him,  she  even  laid  her  little  hand  on 
his  arm  with  a  timid  yet  impetuous 
grace,  and  said, 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Goodwin,  why  need  this 
go  on?  It  is  all  against  my  wish.  I 
have  never  had  a  fortune,  and  I  don't 
want  one.    Can  we  not  all  be  the  same 


to  each  other  that  we  have  been— just 
as  we  feel  t " 

The  young  man  colored  to  his  tem- 
ples, and,  after  trying  in  vain  to  find 
words,  turned  abruptly  away,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room.  Marion 
thought  she  had  offended  him — stood 
still  for  a  moment,  looking  after  him 
like  a  frightened  child,  and  then  ran 
away  to  her  own  room  out  of  an  oppo- 
site door. 

I  did  not  see  either  of  them  again  for 
the  rest  of  the  day;  but  while  I  sat 
thinking  with  compassion  of  them 
both,  a  light  tap  on  the  already  open 
door  made  me  look  up,  and  Annie 
Goodwin  stood  before  me. 

I  have  not  said  much  of  this  young 
lady^  and,  indeed,  I  had  seen  very  little 
of  her  since  I  came  to  the  house,  though 
we  had,  of  course,  frequently  met  there 
before.  I  might  well  like  to  describe 
her,  for  she  was  a  very  beautiful  giri ; 
but,  as  I  have  already  explained,  I  had 
had  a  good  reason— or  thought  so— for 
avoiding  beautiful  women,  and  so  I 
had  avoided  Annie,  or  put  on  elderly- 
gentleman  airs  when  we  had  met. 

She  was  a  golden  blonde,  as  Dr. 
Holmes  would  say,  with  more  coloring 
in  the  tones  boUi  of  flesh  and  spirit 
than  is  found  in  the  pale  variety.  And 
yet  she  did  not  quite  belong  to  the 
type  that  he  describes  lender  the  name ; 
for,  in  her,  intellect  seemed  to  domi- 
nate over  the  physical  charms,  and 
a  sweet  child-grace  and  freshness  en- 
wrapped both,  as  the  green  calyx  holds 
the  opening  rose.  A  lover  might  have 
found  a  theme  for  a  sonnet  in  every 
feature  and  motion,  no  doubt ;  but  our 
first  impressions  are  never  analytical, 
and  who  recognizes  even  the  face  of  a 
friend  by  a  mere  inventory  of  features  ? 

So  I  think  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 

say,  that  she  appeared  to  me,  then, 

"  a  maid  of  artless  grace, 
Gentle  in  foxm,  and  fiair  of  Xiaoc.*' 

From  this  suggestion  it  will  not  be 
hard  for  any  mind  to  create  its  own 
ideal  of  Annie  Goodwin. 

"  Come  in.  Miss  Goodwin ;  won't  you 
take  a  scat  ? "  I  said,  offering  her  the 
arm-chair  from  which  I  had  risen. 
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» Thank  yon,  doctor."  But  she  did 
not  take  it  immediately;  she  was  not 
as  free  with  me  as  Marion,  though  I 
had  known  her  longer.  She  stood 
looking  rather  shyly  at  the  floor,  with 
rising  color,  as  if  she  almost  repented 
of  her  errand ;  but  her  face  was  full  of 
earnest  purpose,  and,  lifting  it  to  me, 
she  said,  with  some  effort, 

"  Doctor,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for 
some  advice  not  exactly  professional." 

I  bowed  assurance  of  my  willingness 
to  give  it 

"  I  cannot  ask  any  of  the  family,  you 
know,  but,  ever  since  this  trouble  tiiat 
has  come  upon  dear  father,  I  have  been 
trying  to  think  what  I  can  do  to  help 
him.  Any  thing  I  can  do  wiU  be  very 
little,  of  course;  but  he  is  getting  old, 
^gg^t^^HMSno^rta  have  to  work 
harder  than  ever,  just  when  he  ought 
to  stop  and  rest.  I  really  think  I  ought 
to  support  myself,  and  I  am  trying  all 
the  time  to  plan  how  I  can  do  it.  I  lie 
awake  at  night  thinking  about  it.  But 
there  seem  to  be  so  few  things  I  could 
do.  I  don't  believe  I  could  be  an  au- 
thoress, if  I  tried;  and  then  it  must 
take  so  long  to  write  a  book,  and  it 
might  not  sell  after  aU.  I  might  be  a 
governess,  or  a  teacher;  though,  after 
reading  *Jane  Eyre'  and  *Villette,' 
one  is  almost  afraid  to  try :  and  I  know 
what  hard  wor^  it  is  even  to  teach  one 
boy  like  our  Johnny.  But  the  worst  is, 
that  no  one  seems  to  want  a  governess, 
or  a  music-teacher,  or  any  thing.  I 
look  in  the  Herald  every  morning,  and 
there  are  always  a  great  many  situa- 
tions wanted,  but  no  places  but  for 
laundresses  and  cooks  and  nurses.  I 
have  been  almost  discouraged  until  this 
morning." 

Seeing  that  she  paused,  I  said  encour- 
agingly, "Well,  have  you  seen  any 
thing  this  morning  that  you  think 
might  suit  you  ?  " 

She  hesitated,  smiled  a  little,  and, 
blushing  deeper,  replied,  drawing  a 
slip  cut  out  of  a  newspaper  from  her 
pocket,  "I — ^yes,  doctor;  I  have  seen 
your  advertisement  for  an  assistant." 

As  I  did  not  answer  immediately,  she 
continued : 


^I  don't  know  what  the  duties  of 
one  would  be,  and  perhaps  I  could  not 
perform  them  as  you  would  wish.  I 
had  a  schoolmate  whose  father  was  a 
physician,  and  she  did  a  good  deal  of 
copying  for  him.  I  can  write  a  very 
good  hand,  father  says ;  I  have  written 
letters  for  him  sometimes.  It  would  be 
so  much  pleasanter  to  do  any  such  thing 
for  a  friend  than  for  strangers,  as  I 
should  have  to,  and  we  shall  live  so 
near  the  city,  that  I  could  spend  the 
day  in  such  work  without  father's  hav- 
ing the  i>ain  of  knowing  it.  Then,  as 
you  say  that  a  student  might  have  some 
time  for  study,  I  could  go  on  with  my 
French  nicely,  or  be  reading  history. 
You  said  he;  so,  of  course,  you  ex- 
pected your  assistant  to  be  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  when  father  took  us  to  hear 
Anna  Dickinson,  she  said  that  women 
are  now  allowed  to  fill  a  great  many 
places  that  used  to  be  given  only  to 
men,  and  I  thought  this  might  be  one. 
I  know  you  say  a  person  of  experi^ice 
would  be  preferred;  but  then,  perhaps, 
no  one  you  could  get  would  answer  all 
your  expectations.  Do  you  think  I 
could  be  your  assistant,  doctor  ?  " 

Utter  astonishment  allowed  me  only 
to  reply, 

"  l^Iay  I  ask  first.  Miss  Goodwin,  how 
you  knew  this  advertisement  to  be 
mine  ?  " 

Breaking  into  a  meiry  laugh,  that 
steadied  her  voice  which  had  trembled 
from  embarrassment,  she  said, 

"Oh,  doct(Hr,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell 
you  that  part  of  the  story.  That  col- 
ored boy  mother  sent  to  you  with  a 
note,  last  Saturday,  is  a  contraband 
Mr.  Balfour  brought  with  him  fVom 
(Georgia.  Marion  and  I  have  been  teach- 
ing him  to  read  and  write,  and  he 
makes  the  most  of  every  opportunity 
to  improve  himself  in  the  art  While 
you  were  readiDg  mother's  note,  he 
gave  himself  a  lesson  in  reading  manu- 
script from  your  advertisement,  which 
lay  on  the  desk.  He  came  and  repeat- 
ed every  word  of  it  to  me,  before  he 
told  me  where  he  found  it  I  scolded 
him,  and  told  him  I  should  tell  you ; 
but  he  didnt  seem  to  know  that  he 
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had  dooe  any  thing  wiong.  He  com- 
pliments your  writing,  doctor,  by  say- 
ing it  is  almost  as  good  as  mine. 
I  always  set  his  copies  nearly  as  plain 
as  printing,  yon  know,  and  that  is  his 
standard  for  a  beautiM  chirography." 

This  account  gave  me  a  chance  to  re- 
lieve my  mingled  emotions  by  a  hearty 
laugh,  and  so  we  both  felt  more  easy. 
Miss  Gk>odwin  took  a  chair,  and  I  re- 
sumed my  own. 

If  there  were  a  snule  somewhere  in 
my  soul  for  the  contrast  between  the 
idea  my  fancy  had  formed  of  the  first 
one  who  would  probably  answjer  my 
advertisement,  and  the  reality  before 
me,  I  did  not  suffer  it  to  appear  upon 
my  face,  as  I  said  to  her,  with  respect 
which  was  really  felt, 

"Yours  is  the  first  application  for 
the  ojQGLce  of  my  assistant  which  I  have 
received,  Miss  Goodwin,  and  certainly 
deserves  consideration.  Some  of  its 
duties,  no  doubt,  no  one  could  fulfil 
better  than  yourself.  I  am  afraid  that 
others  would  be  unpleasant  for  a  wom- 
an to  undertake,  even  one  so  brave  as 
Miss  Dickinson ;  but  then,  as  you  very 
justly  said,  I  may  not  be  able  to  find 
any  one  who  can  answer  all  my  expec- 
tations, and  perhaps  I  shall  have  to 
divide  the  office.  There  is  some  time 
yet  before  you  will  be  ready  to  take 
such  a  step  as  you  propose,  and  which, 
you  must  let  me  say,  I  honor  you  for 
wishing  to  take;  and  meanwhile,  if 
you  will  trust  me  enough  to  leave  the 
whole  matter  in  my  hands,  and  promise 
not  to  let  it  keep  you  awake  any  more 
at  night,  or  trouble  you  in  the  daytime, 
I  will  engage  to  find  some  position 
which  you  can  fill  by  the  time  you 
want  it,  if  you  ever  do.  Can  you 
promise  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  can,  doctor,'^  she  said 
simply,  giving  me  her  hand  as  she  rose. 
"  You  are  very  kind,  and  I  do  trust  you 
entirely,  or  I  would  not  have  come  to 
you  for  such  advice." 

And  so  she  left  me,  and  after  that  I 
saw  as  little  of  her  as  ever ;  but  when 
we  did  meet,  a  barrier  seemed  to  be  re- 
moved from  between  us,  and  she  looked 
as  if  she  were  keeping  her  promise. 


No  other  i^licant  appeared  for  the 
position,  and  after  the  second  day  I 
withdrew  my  advertisement,  conclud- 
ing to  wait  till  I  should  have  more 
time  to  initiate  one  into  office. 

The  next  two  days  were  completely 
filled  with  the  fatiguing  preparations 
for  moving,  and  unavailing  search  for 
the  lost  certificates.  Mr.  €U>odwin  bad 
rented  a  small  cottage  in  Fordham, 
which  looked  very  pleasant  to  me,  but 
must  have  seemed  to  his  famOy  a  sad 
substitute  for  their  home. 

The  day  of  the  auction  sale  arrived. 
It  was  a  bright  one,  and  there  was  sure 
to  be  a  large  attendance.  The  spacious 
parlors  had  been  dismantled,  and  then 
filled  with  a  grand  array  of  household 
gods.  Paintings,  whidi  represented 
nearly  every  prominent  artist  in  the 
city,  crowded  each  other  on  the  walls ; 
pieces  of  furniture  which  had  never 
met  before,  not  moving  in  the  Same  set, 
jostled  each  other  on  the  fioor.  Tables 
of  pine  and  mahogany  bore  up  equally 
a  glittering  display  of  cut  glass  and 
painted  chhia  which  had  adorned  many 
a  feast ;  others  were  loaded  with  vases, 
bronzes,  all  the  diverse  articles  of  vertu 
which  give  an  ay  of  refinement  to  a 
house, — aU  these,  set  forth  in  order 
whose  beauty  is  appreciable  by  an  auc- 
tioneer alone. 

His  red  fiag,  that  looked  like  the  sign 
of  a  pestilence  fallen  on  the  house,  hung 
outside  the  wincTows,  and  the  people 
who  came  to  buy  or  stare  were  begin- 
ning to  assemble,  when  I  went  up-stairs 
to  join  the  family  in  Mr.  Goodwin^s 
rown./ 

All  were  there,  trying  to  look  brave, 
and  help  each  other  look  so;  all  but 
Mr.  Goodwin  himself,  and  Marion,  who, 
under  the  burden  of  her  peculiar  sor- 
row, had  been  growing  daily  more 
worn,  though  treated  by  all  with  the 
greatest  tenderness.  She  had  sturdily 
resisted  all  attempts  of  mine  to  urge 
her  to  leave  town  for  a  while,  because 
she  feared  her  action  might  be  miscon- 
strued by  her  relatives  and  the  world. 
She  spent  most  of  the  time,  however, 
in  her  own  room. 

"Mr.    Goodwin   is   up   in    Henry's 
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room,"  bis  wife  said.  ^  He  inaisted  on 
being  left  alone  tbere  for  balf  an  hour, 
and  I  tfaougbt  it  would  be  better  not 
to  thwart  him.  He  needs  higher  help 
than  we  can  give  him." 

I  sat  down,  and  while  occasional 
noises  from  below  jarred  on  our  nerves 
through  the  closed  doors,  we  tried  to 
get  up  some  che^rM  conyersation  upon 
harmless  topics. 

Mrs.  Gk>odwin  sat  in  the  roddng- 
chair,  Henry  beside  her,  and  Annie  on 
a  stool  at  her  feet.  I  sat  near,  watch- 
ing the  group,  and  keying  iq>  the  con- 
Tersation  whenerer  it  seemed  in  danger 
of  failing.  Johnny,  in  the  comer  of 
the  sofe,  was  deep  in  a  story-book  that 
Annie  had  giyen  him  to  keep  him 
quiet.  One  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  widowed 
sisters  was  also  in  the  room.  His  mar- 
ried daughters  were  both  living  in  San 
Francisco,  and,  of  course,  could  not 
come  home. 

"Mother,  dear,"  said  Annie,  caress- 
ing the  soft  white  hands  that  lay  in  her 
lap,  "  do  you  know,  I  think  we  shall 
be  very  happy  in  Fordham?  Didn't 
you  and  father  use  to  have  pleasant 
times  together  before  you  were  rich  "i " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  deai^' 

"  Oh,  mother,"  went  on  Annie,  "  do 
show  Dr.  Truman  that  old  daguerreo- 
type of  you  and  father  when  you  were 
engaged — holding  hands,  you  know. 
It's  the  funniest  thing,  doctor!  but 
mother  looks  very  pretty,  if  she  has 
got  on  a  long-pointed  bodice,  and  her 
hair  all  plastered  down  smooth  over 
her  ears." 

"  Oh,  yes,  mother ! "  shouted  Johnny 
from  the  sofa;  "do  show  it  to  us;  I 
haven't  seen  it  for  years." 

We  all  laughed,  and  Mrs.  €k)odwin 
said, 

"  Well,  you  go  and  get  it,  Johnny. 
It  is  in  the  little  box  like  a  trunk,  on 
the  shelf  in  my  closet." 

"  The  trunk  is  locked,  mother,"  called 
Johnny. 

"  Bring  it  here,  then ;  the  key  is  fast- 
ened to  it  Bome  one  must  have  locked 
it  lately,  to  make  it  ready  for  moving." 

Johnny  lugged  in  the  box,  and  put 
it  on  his  mother's  lap.    "  Why,  this  is 


strange,"  she  said ;  "  some  one  has  taken 
ttte  key  off  the  strap." 

"Is  it  a  queer  brass  key,  mother," 
said  Johnny,  "  with  a  flat  head  with  an 
8  on  it?" 

"  Yes,  dear ;  it  was  your  grandfather 
Strong's  money-box." 

"  Then  Fve  got  it  mysel£  Papa  said 
I  could  have  it.  I  found  it  on  his 
dressing-table  ever  so  long  ago,  tied  on 
the  ring  with  his  keys,  and  I  asked  him 
if  I  couldn't  have  it  to  make  seals  with, 
and  he  said,  'Yes,  yes,  Johnny;  run 
away  now  I '  He  was  thinking  so  hard, 
I  dont  beHeve  he  knew  what  I  wanted. 
Here  it  is ; "  and  Johnny  fished  up  the 
key  firom  the  depths  of  a  boy's  pocket 

Mrs.  (Goodwin  took  it,  saying,  "Why, 
what  could  papa  have  wanted  with 
it  ? "  then  unlocked  the  box,  and,  open- 
ing it  in  her  lap,  said, 

"  Why,  your  Neither  has  put  some  of 
his  papers  in  here.  Oh  I — Henry  I — the 
gold  certife»tes ! " 

We  all  started  to  our  feet  Mrs. 
Goodwin  held  a  package  tight  in  her 
hand,  and  sat  staring  at  it  as  if  she  did 
not  see  any  thing.  Annie  turned  death- 
ly pale,  and  I  q>rang  to  support  her; 
while  Henry  took  the  box  from  his 
mother's  lap,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
meant  to  be  controlled,  but  trembling 
with  excitement,  "Mother,  dear,  we 
must  be  calm.    Think  of  father." 

At  the  mention  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Goodwin  seemed  to  waken  as  if  from 
a  dream,  and,  starting  up,  said,  "Let 
me  go  and  tell  him,  and  then  jpre  can 
all  thank  God  together." 

Henry  looked  at  me.  "  I  had  betttf 
go  with  you,  Mrs.  (Joodwin,"  I  said.. 
"We  must  be  careful  how  we  break 
this  good  news  to  Mr.  Goodwin  in  his 
weak  state." 

This  caution  had  the  effect  of  quiet- 
ing her  at  once,  and,  taking  my  arm, 
she  went  up  with  me  to  Henry's  room, 
he  and  Annie  following,  while  Mr. 
Goodwin's  sister  went  to  find  some  one 
by  whom  to  send  the  news  down-stairs, 
and  stop  the  sale. 

We  reached  Henry's  door,  but  heard 
no  sound  within.  Mrs.  Goodwin  gave 
an  abrupt,  nervous  knock.     Instantly 
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the  report  of  a  pistol  followed,  as  if 
caosed  by  it,  and  we  heard  a  heavy 
falL 

I  burst  open  the  door,  which  was  not 
locked,  and  what  a  sight  met  our  eyes ! 
He,  to  whom  we  had  come  to  bring  life 
from  the  dead,  lay  stretched  in  his  own 
blood  on  the  floor,  one  of  Henry's  pis- 
tols fallen  out  of  his  hand :  a  suic^e, 
when  God  was  just  about  to  give  back 
all  that  could  make  life  happy — ^honor 
and  home. 

No  wonder  that  the  poor  wife  swooned 
at  the  fearful  sight.  Henry  reeled,  but 
controlled  himself  to  help  me  bear  his 
mother  out  of  the  room,  and  keep 
Annie  from  witnessing  the  scene.  Then, 
shutting  the  door,  I  approached  the 
prostrate  form. 

His  face  was  bathed  in  blood,  and 
I  expected  to  find  half  his  skull  blown 
away;  but  as  I  bent  over  him,  I  saw 
that  the  wound  was  not  sufficient  to 
cause  death  immediately.  The  pistol 
oould  not  have  been  placed  against  his 
head,  for  the  ball  had  grazed  the  skull, 
going  back  from  above  the  ear,  making 
an  ugly  long  wound,  but  not  even  en- 
tering the  bone.  Opening  his  vest,  I 
placed  my  hand  over  his  heart,  and 
found  it  beating  weakly. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  Pulling 
out  my  handkerchief,  I  tied  it  as  tightly 
as  possible  around  his  head  to  stop  the 
bleeding,  and  taking  some  ice  from  the 
pitcher  on  the  table,  crushed  it  with 
my  heel,  and  held  it  to  the  wound  for 
the  same  purpose.  A  faint  trembling 
of  the  eyelid  showed  sensation,  if  not 
oonsciousi^ess. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  again  be- 
hind me.  Without  looking  up  from 
my  work,  I  said,  "  He's  not  dead, 
Henry;  we'll  save  him  yet.  Hand  me 
another  piece  of  ice.  You  must  keep 
up,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  Oh,  doctor ! "  ezdaimed  Annie  Gk)od- 
win's  voice,  startling  me  so  that  my 
hand  nearly  dropped  the  ice.  "  Henry 
wouldn't  let  me.  I  must  see  father. 
He's  not  dead — you  said  so  1  I  told 
Henry  he  couldn't  be.  Forgive  me. 
m  hand  you  the  ice."  And  she  was 
actually  at  my  side  with  it  before  I 


could  say,  "  Miss  Goodwin,  you  mustn't 
stay  here.    Go  and  call  Henry." 

''  He  is  coming.  Do  let  me  do  some- 
thing lor  father— I  must  I  I  wiU  be  so 
brave  1 " 

"Give  me  that  cushion,  then,  and 
something  to  hold  this  ice  in." 

She  handed  me  her  handkerchief, 
and  was  helping  me  raise  his  head 
upon  the  cushion,  when  Henry  entered 
the  room,  and,  seeing  our  employment, 
started  with  a  second  shock. 

"No,  he  isn't  dead,"  I  repeated. 
"You  must  keep  up,  my  dear  boy. 
Just  swallow  a  glass  of  your  Bourbon 
there,  and  then  come  and  help  me  lift 
him  up  on  to  your  bed.  That  is  it. 
Steady,  now— be  careful  1  Let  me  keep 
his  head  highest.  There !  we  havent 
started  the  bleeding.  Another  pillow — 
so.  Now,  if  you  will  crack  some  more  ice 
for  me,  and  leave  a  glass  of  brandy  on 
the  chair  here,  I  can  get  along  while 
you  go  and  let  your  moUier  know,  and 
send  for  this,"  and  I  scribbled  a  pre- 
scription for  a  styptic  on  a  leaf  of  my 
note-book,  and  handed  it  to  Henry,  who 
hunied  off  with  it. 

I  need  not  go  into  professional  details 
of  the  efforts  we  patiently  persisted  in 
for  hours  to  bring  him  back  to  con- 
scious life.  When  they  finally  attained 
a  partial  success,  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  in  a  very  critical  state,  and  would 
be  for  days  or. weeks  to  come  with 
brain-fever. 

The  pistol-wound  was  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  this.  The  attack  had 
been  hastened  undoubtedly  by  the 
shook  he  had  received,  but  its  premoni- 
tions had  existed  for  months,  culminat- 
ing in  the  sudden  frenzy  in  which  he 
had  attempted  to  take  his  life.  Indeed, 
it  was  my  opinion  that  his  sudden 
blood-letting  might  have  saved  him 
from  apoplexy  and  death,  though  its 
manner  certainly  belonged  to  a  heroic 
school. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  had  been  so  prostrated 
by  the  successive  revulsions  of  feeling 
she  had  experienced,  that  her  strength 
gave  way  entirely,  and  she  could  do 
nothing,  during  the  days  of  suspense 
and  anxiety  that  followed,  but  lie  on 
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tlie  lounge  in  tlie  room  next  her  hn»- 
band's,  and  feel  that  she  was  near  him ; 
while  Annie  took  her  place  as  nurse,  or, 
as  I  called  her,  my  assistant,  showing 
by  womanly  fortitude  and  gentle  en- 
durance her  qualifications  for  the  post. 

As  my  hopes  for  Mr.  Goodwin's  re- 
coyery  from  the  ferer  rose,  a  new  danger 
alarmed  me. 

He  lay  much  of  the  time  in  a  semi- 
comatose state,  with  intervals  of  deliri- 
um more  or  less  intense.  As  he  waken- 
ed, one  taftemoon,  from  one  of  these 
lethargies,  he  looked  restlessly  around 
him,  and  said,  with  a  very  anxious, 
troubled  expression  on  his  face, 
"Where's  the  peck— the  peck  of  pep- 
pers?" 

**  Tes,  dear ;  Pll  go  and  find  them," 
said  Annie,  accommodating  herself  to 
his  vagaries,  as  she  was  accustomed  to 
do,  and  gently  leading  his  mind  away 
from  its  trouble. 

But  when  she  told  her  mother,  Mrs. 
€k)odwin  burst  into  tears,  sobbing  out, 

"  He  means  the  certificates— and  the 
story  I  told  him ;  he's  got  the  two  con- 
fused. Oh,  I  wish  I  could  tell  him  they 
are  found.    Oh  I  ohl" 

"  That  is  just  what  you  mustn't  tell 
him,  Mrs.  Goodwin ;  even  when  he  can 
understand  you,"  I  said.  "  It  will  be  a 
very  hard  thing  to  manage.  The  shock 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  losing 
them  was.  It  might  kill  him.  When 
he  does  wake  to  perfect  consciousness, 
and  gradually  remembers  what  has  hap- 
pened, it  will  be  much  safer  to  let  his 
mind  retain  the  impression  it  was  last 
accustomed  to,  even  though  that  is  an 
unpleasant  one,  than  to  risk  such  a  sud- 
den revulsion  of  feeling.  He  ought  not 
to  be  told  for  a  month  after  he  recovers 
his  consciousness ;  not  till  he  is  strong 
enough  to  lose  one  night's  sleep  without 
injury.  But  how  we  are  to  be  sure  of 
keeping  it  from  him  so  long,  is  what 
troubles  me.  Some  friend  might  come 
in  and  congratulate  him  any  day  when 
he  had  been  left  alone  for  a  minute ;  or 
some  accidental  allusion  might  let  it 
out.  And,  even  if  we  could  be  sure  of 
guarding  against  that,  he  will  be  certain 
to  wonder,  as  he  gets  better,  why  the 


house  is  not  sold,  and  why  the  Ibmiture 
has  not  been  taken  away.  You  couldnH 
find  answers  to  all  his  questions  without 
betraying  the  secret  And,  when  he 
begins  to  ride  out,  the  danger  will  be 
greater  than  ever.  I  confess  I  hardly 
know  what  we  shall  do  about  it.  It 
really  kept  me  awake  last  night — 
though  I  don't  approve  of  that  habit," 
I  added,  glancing  at  Annie. 

"  Oh,  dear,  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  sigh- 
ed Mrs.  Goodwin,  but  evidently  com- 
forted, as  I  had  intended,  by  hearing 
her  husband's  recovery  discussed  as  a 
certainty. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Annie,  "  why  couldnt 
we  take  father  on  a  bed  in  the  carriage, 
and  all  go  out  to  Fordham,  just  as  we 
meant  to ;  if  you  don't  think  it  would 
hurt  him  to  be  moved  f  The  house  isn*t 
rented  yet;  Henry  said  so  this  morning, 
and  it  was  all  ready  for  us,  you  know. 
It  will  be  quiet  there,  and  he  will  be 
where  he  expected  to." 

«  Excellent,  Miss  Annie,"  I  said ;  "  it 
is  the  very  thing.  You  have  helped  X3s 
out  of  a  tight  place ;  and  the  sooner  we 
act  on  your  suggestion,  the  better. 
Your  father  can  be  moved  without  the 
slightest  danger,  and  I  think  he  will 
recover  his  memory  in  a  few  days.  I 
will  talk  to  Henry  about  it  this  after- 
noon." 

"  And  while  we  are  gone,"  added  Mrs. 
(Joodwin,  roused  to  animation,  "the 
house  here  can  be  put  in  order  again  for 
us.  It  would  never  do  to  have  any 
thing  done  while  he  is  in  it.  And 
Johnny  can  be  sent  to  his  punt's.  He 
would  be  sure  to  let  it  out."   • 

So  Annie's  plan,  meeting  with  xmi- 
versal  approval,  was  carried  out  at 
once,  and  in  two  days  more  the  transfer 
had  been  accomplished,  without  injury 
to  the  patient,  who  slept  most  of  the 
way. 

The  cottage  seemed  much  pleasanter 
to  the  family  than  they  had  once 
thought  it  would,  for  Hope  entered 
with  them.  And  yet,  for  some  days 
longer,  she  seemed  an  uncertain  guest, 
and  Despair  waited  at  the  threshold. 
For  some  days  longer  we  watched  the 
dear  father  and  friend,  and  fought  with 
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Death  for  him,  yet  gradually — thank 
God  I — gaining  ground. 

At  last  that  happy  moment  came, 
when  eyes,  long  clouded  by  delirium, 
waken  to  the  }ight  of  reason,  and  that 
first  question  of  returning  consciousness 
is  feebly  uttered — so  long  waited  for — 
"  Where  am  I  f " 

When  Mr.  Goodwin's  eyes  thus  open- 
ed, they  looked  into  the  loying  eyes  of 
his  wife ;  and  her  loyiog  voice  answer- 
ed, 

**  You  are  at  home,  darling — our  new 
home  in  Fordham.  You  have  been  yery 
sick,  and  you  must  not  talk  at  all  yet. 
Just  lie  still,  and  think  that  we  are  all 
very  happy  in  our  home— wry  happy." 

Then  came  the  stage  of  slow  conva- 
lescence, more  wearying  to  the  patient 
and  his  Mends  than  the  period  of 
greater  danger.  During  this  time,  three 
« Angels  in  the  House"  watched  Mr. 
€h)odwin,  and  delighted  themselves  iu 
labors  of  love  and  patient  self-sacrifice 
unknown  to  many  a  calendar  saint; 
thus  proving  that  women,  of  however 
various  types,  have  a  common  fitness 
for  these  gentle  ofiSces,  and  confirming 
the  better*  half  of  Sir  Walter's  estimate 
of— 

'*  Woman,  in  onr  hours  of  eaae 
TTncortain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please ; 
If  pain  or  siokness  clond  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thon." 

I  would  advise  any  one  of  my  own 
sex  to  make  her  acquaintance  first  in 
the  latter  capacity.  It  would  be  worth 
even  the  personal  experience  of  the 
"  pain  and  sickness,"  for  he  would  thus 
gain  the  .advantage  of  her,  and  she 
could  not  frighten  him  so  easily  in  the 
=*  hours  of  ease." 

I  returned  to  my  home  and  office  in 
the  city  as  soon  as  Mr.  Goodwin  was 
well  enough  to  be  left,  but  made  him 
daily  calls,  firequently  riding  out  with 
Henry,  who  had  remained  in  the  city  to 
superintend  the  restoration  of  order  to 
the  house,  and  attend  to  his  father's 
business,  with  the  help  of  his  partner, 
Mr.  Strong,  and  their  lawyer,  but  went 
home  every  evening. 

In  the  quiet  of  Fordham  we  did  not 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  from  Mr.  (Jood- 


win  the  too  happy  secret  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  certificates.  He  did  not  ask 
as  many  questions  as  I  had  expected, 
and  only  such  as  were  easily  answered 
or  evfuled.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  shrink 
from  the  mention  of  his  misfortunes  the 
more  as  his  memory  of  them  gradually 
grew  more  definite.  But  he  never  sein- 
ed to  remember  having  attempted  his 
Ufe,  and  thought  the  wound  on  his  head 
the  result  of  a  fall.  Henry  told  him 
that  Mr.  Strong  had  given  him  a  good 
place  in  the  store;  and  when  he  at- 
tempted to  make  too  minute  inquiries 
into  his  concerns,  I  interdicted  all  busi- 
ness topics. 

But,  from  time  to  time,  to  cheer  him, 
and  to  prepare  him  in  a  manner  for  the 
good  news  in  store,  we  left  full  hints 
that  his  afiairs  were  being  cared  for, 
and  were  not  in  quite  as  desperate  con- 
dition as  he  had  feared.  He  seemed 
willing  to  be  interested  in  the  home-life 
around  Mm,  and  to  try  to  resign  him- 
self to  his  altered  condition. 

As  his  mind  and  body  grew  stronger, 
however,  I  could  notice  a  growing  de- 
jection of  spirit,  and  began  to  ask  my- 
self  whether  there  were  not  more  danger 
to  be  feared  from  secret  brooding  upon 
his  troubles,  than  from  the  shock  of 
dispelling  them.  After  a  little  more 
watching  and  consultation,  we  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  for  venturing  to 
undeceive  bim. 

We  concerted  a  plan  of  action  in 
which  Mr.  Harlan,  whx>  had  been  a  con- 
stant and  sympathizing  visitor,  was  to 
take  the  responsible  part  of  chief  speak- 
er, and  break  the  good  news  gently  to 
Mr.  Goodwin,  even  as  he  had  too  often 
been  called  to  break  the  worst  news  to 
sensitive  hearts.  The  time  chosen  was 
that  directly  after  dinner,  when  we 
could  all  be  present  without  exciting 
suspicion  prematurely,  and  yet  was  not 
too  late — being  in  advance  of  fashiona- 
ble city-hours — to  give  him  chance  to 
rest  and  get  quiet  before  bed-time. 
And  the  place  appointed  was  the  par- 
lor, opening  out  of  the  dining-room,  in 
which  we  all  were  to  gather  as  usual 
after  dinner,  both  to  give  Mr.  Goodwin 
the  support  of  our  presence,  and  medi- 
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cal  aid  if  needed,  and  because  not  one 
of  us  would  have  lost  the  scene  which 
we  anticipated  so  anxiously.  But  we 
were  all  to  seem  to  be  engaged  as  usual 
at  that  time,  and  not  to  appear  to  notice 
the  principal  actors,  unless  they  should 
need  our  help. 

I  reached  the  house  about  two  hours 
before  dinner  on  the  eyentfid  day,  which 
was  one  of  the  loreliest  of  early  spring. 
The  Tines  In  the  city  were  hanging 
out  pale-green  feathers,  and  earth's 
Inreath  smelled  of  yiolets. 

After  a  careM  examination  of  my 
patient,  I  could  see  no  reason  for  defer- 
ring our  experiment.  He  seemed  bright- 
er and  more^  hopefUl  than  usual.  Mrs. 
Qoodwin  looked  extremely  anxious, 
and,  beckoning  me  out  of  the  room, 
whispered, 

"I  wish  you  would  go  and  see  Annie, 
doctor.  I  am  really  afraid  she  will  not 
keep  up  to-day.  I  thought  the  excite- 
ment would  sustain  her ;  but  her  nerres 
have  been  under  such  a  strain  for  so 
long,  that  she  may  break  down  at  any 
minute.  I  sent  her  into  the  library  to 
get  quiet,  but  perhaps  she  ought  to 
take  somethiug.  You  will  find  her  in 
there.  You  meedn't  knock ;  *'  and  she 
pushed  the  door  open,  and  went  away. 

With  my  heart  beating  a  little  harder 
than  it  ought,  I  entered  the  room  softly. 
Annie  Goodwin  was  standing  in  the  bay- 
tndow,  with  her  back  to  me.  The 
upper  sash  had  been  let  entirely  down, 
and  she  was  leaning  with  her  arms  rest- 
ing upon  it,  her  hands  locked,  and  the 
soft  spring  breeze  stirring  her  golden 
hair,  as  it  came  in  fresh  from  the  hya- 
cinth-beds. She  knew  my  step,  and 
half  turned  rouud  ta  greet  me ;  but  her 
face  quivered  with  emotion,  and  she 
exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  Doctor  Truman,  are  you  sure  it 
is  safe  to  tell  father  to-day?  I  don't 
think  I  can  bear  it.  If  we  could  only 
stay  just  as  we  are  now  1  We  have  been 
happy  enough  here.  If  any  thing  should 
happen  now— if  this  shock  should  kill 
him,  after  all — we  should  never  forgive 
ourselves.  He  is  so  dear,  so  loving ;  no 
one  loves  us  so  much  in  all  the  world  I " 
and  she  burst  into  passionate  weeping. 


What  the  sight  of  blood  is  to  a  wom- 
an, the  sight  of  tean  is  to  a  man— in- 
stantly and  utterly  deriving  him  of  all 
power  of  reasoning  and  will,  until  habit- 
hardened  :  and  as  blood  is  stronger  than 
water,  this  may  be  a  comparison  not 
odious  to  the  sex  we  are  aGcastomed  to 
call  the  weaker. 

I  did  not  know  this  physiological 
fiEict  then,  nor  did  I  consider  ^t  crying 
was  good  for  her ;  but  as  die  repeated 
between  her  sobs,  '^  No ;  no  one  loves 
me  as  he  does,"  hardly  knowing  what  I 
did,  I  exclaimed, 

"  Your  father  won't  die,  Miss  Good* 
win ;  but — oh,  Annie,  don't  you  know 
how  J  love  you  i" 

Instantly  her  sobs  ceased,  but  she  did 
not  move,  and  I  could  not  see  her  face. 
My  head  grew  dizzy,  but  I  said, 

"  Forgive  me.  Miss  Goodwin ;  I  can't 
unsay  my  words,  but  I  never  meant  to 
take  advantage  of  such  a  time  as  this  to 
speak  them  to  you.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  you  need  not  feel  anxious  about 
the  result  to  your  fiather." 

My  voice  trembled.  Annie  turned  to 
me  her  lovely  face,  and  I  saw — mj 
heaven,  with  a  bow  of  promise  shining 
in  its  cloud. 

I  don't  know  how  long  after  I  said  to 
her,  as,  standing  in  the  sweet  spring 
simshine,  I  held  her  fi-om  me  a  very  lit- 
tle way,  to  look  into  her  face  again, 

"  And  so,  you  tcill  be  my  assistant  t " 

She  gave  me  a  look  of  sweet,  mock 
disdain,  and  said, 

"I  think  one  of  more  experience 
would  be  preferred." 

"  The  place  is  taken,"  I  said,  "  isnt 
it  f  "  and  I  heard  the  softest,  "  Yes." 

Then  the  dinner-bell  crashed  into  our 
dream,  calling  us  back  to  earth,  and  the 
grave  responsibilities  of  the  hour. 

"You  mustn't  run  away  from  the 
dinner-table,  madam,"  I  said.  *'Your 
father  will  miss  you,  and  he  must  be 
kept  quiet." 

"  But  I  must  bathe  my  eyes.  See  how 
red  they  are  1 " 

"  I  see  they  are  beautiful  1 " 

"You  don't  know  any  thing  about 
it,  sir ;  but  I  will  come  right  back." 

And  so  she  did ;  but  if  her  eyes  were 
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not  red,  I  am  sure  her  cheeks  were. 
Her  mother  attributed  it  to  excitement, 
however,  and  screened  her  from  obserya- 
tion. 

Dinner  oyer  at  last,  we  assembled, 
as  was  the  role,  in  the  sitting-room, 
grouping  oorselyes  according  to  fancy- 
Henry  pretending  to  play  a  game  of 
chess  with  Marion ;  I  looked  oyer  An- 
nie's shoulder,  and  made  her  drop 
stitches  in  her  crocheting ;  at  least  so 
she  said,  though  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
say  a  word  to  her,  but  watched  her 
father  with  intense  though  coyert  anx- 
iety. Mr.  Goodwin  had  his  easy-chair, 
and  his  wife  sat  by  him,  playing  with 
his  hair,  as  he  loyed  to  haye  her ;  and, 
with  Mr.  Harlan,  who  sat  in  front  of 
them,  labored  adroitly  to  lead  the  con- 
yersation  to  the  denadmmt. 

"  We  haye  been  yery  happy  here  since 
Henry  got  well  enough  to  be  with  us, 
Mr.  Harlan.  I  tell  him  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied." 

Mr.  Goodwin  sighed. 

"Do  you  remember,  brother  Good- 
win," said  Mr.  Harlan,  "  the  text  I  gaye 
you  once  ?  '  This  poor  man  cried,  and 
the  Lord  heard  him,  and  sayed  him  out 
of  all  his  trouble.'  How  do  you  ima- 
gine that  poor  man  felt  ? " 

"  Very  grateful  and  happy,  I  should 
think,"  Mr.  Goodwin  replied. 

"  Well,  as  to  feeling  happy,  I  don't 
know.  I've  sometimes  thought  that,  if 
all  our  trouble  should  be  taken  away  in 
a  day,  we  would  make  some  more  for 
ourselves  the  next.  And  *  grateful,'  you 
say.  •  We  are  not  told  what  the  poor 
man's  trouble  was.  It  might  have  been 
a  great  deal  worse  than  the  loss  of 
wealth.  He  may  have  thought  he  had 
lost  his  children,  or  his  wife,  or  his 
honor.  Shouldn't  you  think  that  the 
shock  of  finding  he  had  not,  would  be 
almost  worse  for  him  than  their  loss  ? 
Sudden  joy  is  as  painftil  as  sudden 
grief,  you  know.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
some  one  should  come  and  teU  you  now 
that  your  missing  gold  certificates  had 
been  found :  don't  you  think  you  would 
find  it  so  ? " 

We  all  listened  now  with  held  breath 
for  Mr.  Goodwin's  answer, 
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After  musing  a  minute,  he  said,  quiet- 

ly, 

"  No,  I  think  not.  It  says,  you  know, 
that  the  Lord  saved  him  out  of  aU  his 
troubles ;  and  so  I  think  he  saved  him 
from  this  danger  too.  I  have  cried  ear- 
nestly to  Him  in  mine,  and  sometimes  I 
feel  as  if  He  would  hear  me  yet ;  and 
if  He  should,  I  think  I  could  bear  it." 

"Then,  my  dear  brother,"  said  Mr. 
Harlan,  taking  his  hand,  "  ask  Him  to 
give  you  this  strength,  while  I  tell  you 
what  we  have  been  afraid  to  until  now. 
The  Lord  has  heard  you  when  you 
cried,  and  He  has  delivered  you  out  of 
this  great  trouble.  The  gold  certificates 
have  been  found  I  The  Lord  did  take 
away,  and  the  Lord  hath  restored. 
Blessed  be  His  name." 

Mr.  Gk)odwin  looked  at  him  as  if  in  a 
dream,  and  then,  appeaUngly,  at  his 
wife. 

"  Yes,  darling,  it  is  all  so ;  and  the 
time  they  were  kept  added  ten  per  cent, 
to  their  value.    God  is  good  to  us." 

Mr.  Goodwin  tried  to  speak,  but 
trembled  violently,. and  looked  bewil- 
dered. I  saw  the  necessity  of  a  diver- 
sion. 

Taking  Annie*s  hand,  I  led  her,  re- 
gardless of  her  blushes,  to  her  father, 
and  said, 

"  If  that  is  too  much  good  news,  Mr. 
Gk)odwin,  perhaps  I  can  modify  it  by 
some  you  may  think  less  so.  Annie  has 
told  me  this  morning  that  I  may  ask 
your  permission,  and  her  mother's,  to 
be  your  son." 

This  had  the  effect  I  intended,  of 
rousing  him.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  more 
accustomed  to  strong  feeling  for  others 
than  for  himself,  and  this  is  the  healthi- 
est kind. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  children— 
my  good  angels  I  "  he  said  brokenly. 

To  my  surprise,  Henry  and  Marion 
took  our  places  as  we  stepped  back; 
and  Henry  said, 

"  Won't  you  bless  your  other  children, 
dear  father,  and  mother  f —your  daugh- 
ter, Marion  ?  " 

This  broke  Mr.  Goodwin  down  com- 
pletely. 

"Dear,  dear   little  girl!"   he  said, 
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"  Uncle  didn't  nrn  away  with  hot  &>t- 
tune,  did  he  ?  " 

"  She  ifl  richer  than  we  are,  thanks  to 
you,  father,"  said  Henry,  <'  and  that  is 
very  wrong ;  bat  Mr.  Strong  has  taken 
me  into  partnership — it  will  be  Good' 
win,  Strong  &  Ck>.  now,  when  our  sen- 
ior partner  is  well  enough  to  sign  the 
agreement ;  so  I  shall  hope  to  make  a 
liying.** 

'*  Darling  XJnde  Goodwin !"  exclaimed 
Marion,  <<  it  will  be  so  sweet  to  call  you 
&ther." 

And  so,  with  tears,  and  kisses,  and 
blessings,  we  gathered  about  that  dear 
fother,  and  then  Mr.  Harlan  said, 

*^  *  What  shall  I  render  onto  the  Lord 
for  all  His  benefits  toward  me  ?  I  will 
take  the  cap  of  salyation,  and  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord ! '  Let  us  pray." 
And,  kneeling,  we  thanked  Bhn  who 
had  given  the  garments  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness. 

Then  I  exercised  my  professional  au- 
thority, and  banished  all  from  the  room 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  except 
Mrs.  Gbodwin,  to  .give  my  i>atient  a 
chance  to  rest 

The  first  shock  oyer,  happiness  seemed 
to  have  a  soothing  effect  upon  him ;  his 
mind  became  quiet,  and  he  slept  so  well 
that  night,  that  the  next  day  he  was 
able  to  hear  the  stoiy  of  the  discovery 
of  the  cerdficatee. 

"  Just  so—just  so  I *'  he  said ;  "I re- 


member it  all  now.  I  did  put  them 
there  while  I  was  dressing,  meaning  to 
transfer  them  to  the  tin-box  that  was 
down-stairs ;  and  if  Johnny  hadn't  car- 
ried off  the  key,  that  would  have  re- 
minded me.  I  was  so  forgetftd.  I  dont 
believe  my  head  was  right  then." 

He  was  very  much  8ari»ised  to  find 
that  he  had  shot  himself.  "•  I  canH  re- 
member what  happened  in  that  room,^' 
he  said,  "  only  that  I  tried  to  pray,  and 
God  seemed  to  go  further  and  ftirdier 
off;  and  then  all  is  a  horrible  blank. 
Your  coming  may  have  saved  me  inm 
suicide.  He  sent  His  angels,  and  de- 
livered me." 

In  a  month  more  the  house  at  Ford- 
ham  was  closed,  for  I  had  sent  all  the 
family  off  to  the  mountains  to  reerait| 
while  I  went  back  to  my  round  of  du- 
ties in  the  hot  and  fevered  city.  These 
were  relieved,  however,  by  the  daily 
calls  of  a  carrier-dove  in  the  form  of  a 
blue-coated  postman,  and  by  three  or 
four  flying  visits  to  CatskiU. 

In  October  Mr.  €k>odwin  returned  in 
health  to  his  home  in  the  city,  whidi 
had  been  restored  to  its  originid  gran- 
deur ;  and  in  December  a  double  wed- 
ding was  celebrated  in  the  parlor  whidi 
had  been  desecrated  by  the  auction 
sale. 

And  so  I  secured  my  assistant,  and 
faund  her — as  I  had  expected  to  ftid 
him — the  best  part  of  my  aunf  s  legacy. 


OLE  BULL  AMONG  HIS  COUNTRYMEN. 


Maisty  among  us  still  remember  the 
triumphal  progress  of  this  ^'true  son 
of  Nature  and  the  North  "  through  the 
country  in  the  years  1844-'45,  when 
Chicago  was  a  mere  village,  and  Wis- 
consin had  not  found  a  place  in  the 
galaxy  of  States.  Betnming  again  in 
1862,  he  received  an  appreciative  wel- 
come, not  only  flrom  the  musical  public, 
but  from  a  host  of  personal  Mends. 
And  now  the  ^*  Angel  with  the  violin  " 
has  again  appeared  among  us,  descend- 


ing this  time  into  the  Western  m6tr(^>o- 
lis,  or  rather  taking  that  on  his  way 
into  2fonh  America. 

The  counties  of  Hock  and  Dane, 
Wisconsin,  excel  in  fertility  and  pic- 
turesqueness,  and  early  attracted  large 
numbers  of  Scandinavian  exi^grants. 
Before  they  were  pen^rated/by  rail- 
roads, long  wagon-trains  broiu;bt  the 
advance-guard  of  settlers  to  tl] 
ings  of  the  Rock  River  and  Four  ; 
The  ancient  hunting-grounds  of 
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Httwk  became  the  porti<m  of  a  race 
almost  as  primitive  in  manner  as  the 
original  owners  of  the  soil 

Bat  the  essential  difference  between 
Norsk  and  Nomad«was  quickly  seen. 
The  rude  huts,  or  excavations  in  the 
sides  of  the  blufb,  which  dten  gave 
temporary  shelter  to  the  first  settlers, 
were  soon  exchanged  for  comfortable 
log-houses,  wide  spaces  of  "  breaking  " 
diowed  the  teiider  green  of  the  young 
wheat,  and  the  tinkle  of  cow-bells  in 
the  unfenced  opoungs  gave  cheering 
promise  of  approaching  civilisation. 

Travelling  through  Wisconsin  in  the 
summer  of  1853,  we  came  upon  several 
large  jiarties  of  Norwegian  emigrants 
who  had  landed  in  Milwaukee,  and 
were  making  their  way  on  foot  into  the 
interior  of  the  State.  Half  a  dozen  ox- 
teams,  loaded  with  the  great  brass  or 
iron  bound  chests  in  which  were  stored 
the  goods  of  perhaps  a  hundred  fami- 
lies, led  the  strangest  procession  our 
eyes  had  ever  ee&n. 

Women  in  coarse  blue  woollen  petti- 
coats, with  white  kerchiefs  on  their 
heads,  led  or  carried  children;  men 
strolled  along,  chattLog  and  smoking 
under  a  variety  of  burdens ;  the  little 
boys,  quaintly  dressed  in  leather  caps 
and  trousers,  had  the  elfish  look  of 
dwarfed  men;  and  aged  couples  plod- 
ded more  slowly  their  path  to  the 
promised  land.  Their  feu^es  had  neither 
the  stolidity  of  the  German  peasants, 
nor  the  vivacity  of  those  of  southern 
Europe;  they  seemed  to  us  full  of 
patience,  like  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
animals.  We  welcomed  these  hardy 
travellers  in  the  few  Norsk  words  at 
our  command,  and  the  **  Bravat  Folk  " 
cheerily  responded  in  praises  of  the 
country.  Exchanging  our  "Adje's" 
and  "Farvels,"  one  saucy  "datterln" 
called  after  us,  ^^  Nbrge  er  et  smtikt 
Land,''  vnth  such  emphasis  that  we 
could  but  believe  there  was  the  pain  of 
a  lost  love  in  her  heart 

Ten  years  later,  a  stage-ride  from 
Madison  southward  took  us  again 
through  the  region  where  we  had  met 
the  emigrant-trains.  After  riding  for 
miles    through   an    almost    unbroken 


stretch  of  wheat  and  com  fields,  we 
were  eiijoying  the  grateful  shadows  of 
a  vista  overarched  with  foliage,  when 
suddenly  we  reached  a  section-mark, 
and  tamed  a  square  comer  out  oHht 
woods.  "There,"  said  our  driver,  in 
unniistakabie  American,  as  we  rose  to 
the  top  of  a  ridge,  "neow  we're  in 
Ohris^iofi-ny  I " 

If  he  had  told  us  we  were  in  the  land 
of  Beulah,  we  should  have  believed 
him. 

A  miracle  had  been  wrought  under 
our  very  eyes,  and  nothing  in  the  way 
of  faith  seemed  too  mighty  for  us. 
Below  us  swelled  the  green  UUows  of 
the  prairie-sea,  covered  wi^  the  ripen- 
ing harvest,  and  dotted  here  and  there 
with  fiocks  and  herds.  The  houses 
were  so  hidden  in  orchards  and  planta- 
tions that  their  efiEect  was  altogether 
lost  in  the  landscape ;  the  blue  expanse 
of  Lake  Eoshkonong  gleamed  in  the 
distance,  and  directly  before  us,  crown- 
ing a  beau^ul  knoll,  stood  the  Nor- 
wegian church.  The  foreign  ardiitec- 
ture  of  the  building,  the  solid  stone 
wall  which  enclosed  it  and  protected 
the  "God's  acre"  from  profanation, 
the  path  leading  from  the  gate  to 
the  church-door  between  grass-grown 
graves,  together  with  the  absolute  quiet 
of  the  place,  gave  an  air  of  unreality  to 
the  scene.  This  picture,  cut  from  a 
transatlantic  canvas^  was  Christiania. 

"  Looks  lively  'nuff  raound  here  Sun- 
days," remarked  Jehu;  "that  ar*  per- 
nu^'s  fairly  peppered  with  folka"  And 
so  we  afterwards  saw  it,  riding  many 
miles  on  Sabbath  mornings  to  ez^oy  the 
sight,  and  to  join  in  the  simple  service 
of  the  Lutheran  church. 

There  are  many  »ich  churches  and 
rural  congregations  in  Wisconsin,  many 
populous  town^ps  where  Norsk  is 
almost  the  only  spoken  language ;  and 
the  value  of  this  industrious  and  thrifty 
element  to  the  State  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion, there  sprung  from  it  one  of  the 
best  regiments  sent  into  the  field— a 
vegiment  without  a  drafted  man,  upon 
which  fell  scnne  of  the  most  important 
service  of  the  war.    From  Island  No.  10, 
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througli  Weetem  Tennessee  to  Alabama, 
and  thence  back  to  Stone  Riyer,  its 
path  was  marked  by  excessiye  labors 
and  serious  loss ;  at  Chickamanga  their 
brave  Ck)l.  Hans  Heg  perished ;  at  Mis- 
fflon  Ridge,  Resaca,  Eenesaw,  and  At- 
lanta, the  story  of  their  unflinching 
patriotism  was  written  in  blood.  When 
mastered  out,  '*  the  lion  with  an  axe  on 
a  red  field,"  was  laid  away  with  the 
other  tattered  battle-flags  in  the  Capitol, 
and*  these  fordgn-bom  volunteers  went 
back  to  their  homes  to  exercise  with 
greater  intelligence  and  zeal  their  well- 
earned  rights  of  citizenship. 

When,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  papers 
noticed  the  arrival  of  Ole  Bull  in  New 
York,  and  private  letters  intimated  his 
intention  to  begin  Ms  professional  tour 
with  a  visit  to  his  countrymen  in  the 
West,  all  their  feelings  of  nationality 
rose  into  enthusiasm.  He  followed  so 
quickly  upon  the  announcement,  that 
the  concert  at  Parwell  Hall,  Chicago, 
took  them  by  surprise,  and  his  agent 
had  arranged  for  others  at  Madison,  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  Norsk  popu- 
lation, before  they  fairly  realized  the 
good  news  to  be  true.  It  was  late  on  a 
Saturday  night,  or  rather  in  the  wee 
small  hours  of  a  Sabbath  morning,  when 
he  arrived,  to  find  the  streets  illumina- 
ted, lines  of  torches  lighting  up  the 
eager  faces  of  the  expectant  crowd ;  to 
flnd  himself  welcomed  with  music, 
shouts,  and  cheers.  Forming  into  a 
procession,  they  escorted  him  to  his 
hotel,  where  they  considerately  left  him 
to  a  day  of  unbroken  rest. 

On  Monday,  crowds  began  to  pour  in 
from  the  surrounding  country;  the 
ticket-offices  were  besieged,  but  every 
ticket  had  been  sold  for  more  than  a 
week,  and  money,  however  freely  offer- 
ed, would  not  buy  admittance  to  the 
flrst  performance. 

Some  thought  themselves  happy  to 
secure  tickets  for  the  second  and  third 
concerts  announced  for  the  following 
week,  and  returned  to  their  homes; 
others  wandered  in  troops  around  the 
streets,  or  lingered  about  the  hotel  in 
the  hope  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  him. 
At  last  the  happy  suggestion  of  an  im- 


promptu mating  sent  some  eager  peti- 
tioner into  the  presence.  ^  Of  course, 
he  would  be  glad  to  play  for  them,  if  a 
place  could  be  foxmd." 

The  City  Hall  was  opened,  and  q>eed- 
Oy  flOed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The 
police  kept  order  at  the  doors  while  the 
conoert  proceeded.  When,  after  a  vol- 
untary by  Hoffinan,  Ole  BuU,  with  the 
far-fiuned  violin  in  his  hands,  stepped 
upon  the  boards,  their  Amal,  thsir  heav- 
enly man,  the  audience  rose  and  greeted 
him  with  cheer  upon  cheer. 

lime  and  sorrow  had  somewhat 
changed  the  "  aspect  blithe  "  of  whidi 
the  poet  sung,  but  the  nobly-propor- 
tioned flgure,  the  fkce  so  fbll  of  digni^f 
and  sympathy,  the  smile  which  beamed 
upon  the  andirace  such  cordial  kind- 
ness, were  all  his  own.  He  stood  before 
them  a  moment  in  the  listening  attitude 
which  has  often  been  described,  and 
then  was  heard 

•*  The  mmor  of  the  fbreei-trees. 
The  plnage  of  the  impUwhle  eeta, 
The  tumult  of  the  wind  at  night. 
Voices  of  eld,  like  trumpets  blowing, 
Old  ballads,  nid  wild  melodies. 
Through  mist  and  dajrkness  ponring  ferlh, 
Like  Elivagar's  river  flowing 
Oat  of  the  glaciers  of  the  North.** 

This  imique  concert  seemed  to  us 
rather  a  dialogue  between  the  real  and 
ideal  sides  of  life,  its  poetry  and  prose, 
than  an  artistic  performance.  There 
sat  the  sun-burnt,  toil-worn  children  of 
the  peasants  of  Kringelen,  men  and 
women,  in  woollen  hoods  and  rough 
overcoats,  listening  to  the  magic  tones 
which  celebrate  "  Kjerapers  Fode-land,^ 
when 

"  Sinclair  cnme  over  the  North  Sea 
To  storm  the  difflj  of  Norway.** 

There  were  Telemarken  folk,  still  cling- 
ing to  their  short  jackets  and  silver 
buckles,  glad  to  hear  again  the  weird 
strains  which  beguile  even  the  Hulder* 
from  her  hiding-place  to  join  in  the 
peasant's  dance. 

And  there  was  "  Norge's  "  truest  repre- 
sentative, the  very  incarnation  of  their 
national  genius,  drawing  each  and  all 
to  him,  not  more  by  music-spells  than  by 

*  Norsk  fiiiries,  who  dwell  in  Jbrosts  and  moun- 
tain fi&stnesses. 
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the  magnetism  of  his  personal  pres- 
ence. 

After  most  generously  responding  to 
their  repeated  encores,  Ole  Boll  told  his 
people,  in  a  few  words,  of  his  joy  in 
their  prosperity,  the  pride  he  felt  in 
their  good  work  for  freedom,  and  of 
his  love  and  great  hopes  for  the  future 
of  the  mother-land. 

A  voice  in  the  audience  called  for  the 
National  air.  **  National  music,"  said 
Ole  Bull,  "  is  out  of  fashion  in  Norway. 
Our  soldiers  more  to  the  music  of 
French  and  German  operas,  instead  of 
the  old  heroic  strains  of  our  ancestors. 
I  have  laid  before  the  king  a  proposi- 
tion to  endow  a  national  school  of 
music  at  Andoe ;  to  secure  the  means 
for  this,  I  have  come  again  to  Amer- 
ica." 

The  eyening  concert  which  followed, 
drew  together  a  more  cultivated  audi- 
ence, though  still  largely  made  up  of 
American  citizens  of  Scandinavian  birth 
and  descent.  Among  these  were  edit- 
ors, members  of  the  Legislature,  county 
and  State  officers,  a  College  Professor 
with  a  kurge  body  of  students,  many  of 
Ole  BulVs  colonists,  relatives^  and 
friends.  To  each  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Cremona  violin  whispered  his  "  bosom- 
secret,"  according  as  lie  had  ears  to 
hear. 

At  times,  completely  en  rapport  with 
the  crowd,  he  threw  over  it  the  mist 
and  spray  of  his  musical  fancies;  he 
thrilled  tiiem  with  songs  of  birds,  and 
laughter  of  mountain-streams,  or  re- 
strained applause  with  some  sad  minor 
caught  from  winds  and  waves.  Again 
he  seemed  playing  to  himself^  seeking 
in  the  violet  among  strings  some  re- 
sponse to  his  spirit's  longing.  When 
he  set  the  great  tidal  waves  of  harmony 
in  motion,  when  he  gave  to  the  instru- 
ment a  voice  full  of  love  and  prayer,  it 
was  with  a  special  recognition  of  the 


"First-born," — ^they  who  have  waited 
longest  and  most  patiently  for  the  un- 
folding of  the  spiritual  senses. 

The  Madison  concerts  were  followed 
by  others  in  MHwa^ikee  and  neighbor- 
ing cities;  after  which  Ole  Bull  re- 
turned, and  gave  three  more  concerts  at 
the  ^iseonnn  capitaL 

Aa  wafr  said  of  Mendelssohn,  it  seem- 
ed impossible  to  "  play  the  congregation 
out"  The  more  perfect  the  perform- 
ance, the  more  determined  the  people 
seemed  to  be  that  it  should  never  end. 
The  enthusiasm  which  he  created  for 
his  art  mingled  with  the  interest  felt 
in  his  personal  history,  as  soldier, 
patriot,  and  artist,  until  in  him  the  ful- 
ness of  manhood,  of  years  crowned  with 
honors,  seemed  revealed. 

A  true  Amal^  he  clings  with  affec- 
tion to  the  ancient  tongue,  the  ancient 
manners  of  his  race,  not  from  a  narrow 
feeling  of  nationality,  but  because  of 
such  pure  blood  that  he  must  needs  love 
all  things  best  in  their  native  places  and 
consistencies. 

Like  Beethoven,  Ole  Bull  has  "  trust- 
ed in  his  own  soul,  has  felt  that  in  him- 
self which  was  greater  than  fate."  His 
music  has  come  from  the  polar  seas, 
and  is  full  of  the  condensed,  dean  pas- 
sion of  the  ice-world.  It  calls  you  far 
toward  the  regions  from  which  none 
return.  Nature  allied  him  closely  to 
the  pines  on  the  mountain-slopes,  and 
by  the  lonely  seas,  and  under  his  touch 
the  wood  gives  forth  its  hoarded  har- 
monies as  freely  as  to  ours  its  light  and 
heat.  "  Liwardly  allied  with  the  good 
and  all-pervading  Power,  the  soul  and 
essence  of  all  things,"  he  stands  before 
the  Presence  veiled  in  Nature,  toUlumt 
fear.  Whoever  may  criticize,  Nature 
and  the  Spirit  acknowledge  him.  May 
the  majesty  of  an  age  like  Ooethe^s  be 
upon  him,  ere  he  is  gathered  to  the 
heavenly  Esir,  "  in  highest  Oehdiy 
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THE  IflBSISBIPPI  RIVER. 


No  other  rivers  in  the  worid  are  bo 
frequently  compared  as  the  Nile  and 
the  Mississippi.  With  many  points  of 
resemblance,  they  have,  perhaps,  more 
of  difference.  Both  empty  into  seas,  in 
about  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  bat 
flow  from  opposite  directions — ^the  Nile 
from  the  lake-system  of  Equatorial 
Africa,  the  MissiBsippi  also  fh>m  a  chain 
of  lakes  near  the  fiftieth  d^ree  of  lati- 
tude in  North  America.  Both  rivers 
have  formed  magnificent  deltas.  But 
while  the  coast-line  of  the  Nilotic  delta 
has  undergone  scarcely  any  change 
during  the  historic  period,  the  delta  of 
the  Mississippi  has  been  pushed  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  least  ten  miles, 
since  La  Salle  first  explored  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Standing  by  the  obelisk 
of  Heliopolis,  one  can  see,  however, 
that  the  surface  of  the  Nilotic  delta  has 
been  raised  about  nine  feet  since  the 
obelisk  was  erupted  by  Sesostris,  four 
thousand  years  ago :  ancient  landmarks 
indicate  that  there  has  been  no  appreci- 
able elevation  of  the  delta,  nor  of  the 
bed,  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  since 
levees  began  to  be  built  on  its  banks. 

Both  of  these  great  rivers  have  peri- 
odical overflows,  yet  not  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year.  The  waters  of  the 
Nile  have  nearly  subsided  when  those 
of  the  Mississippi  begin  to  rise.  What 
in  Egypt  is  always  hailed  as  the  great- 
est of  blessings,  bringing  plenty  and 
gladness  in  the  land,  is  regarded  in 
Louisiana  as  the  worst  of  calamities. 
In  Egypt,  herculean  efforts  are  made 
to  disseminate  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Nile  over  the  surface  of  the  country :  in 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas, 
still  greater  efforts  are  put  forth  to  re- 
strain the  turbid  and  angry  floods  with- 
in the  natural  banks  of  the  river. 

Along  the  Lower  Mississippi,  man  has 
to  combat  with  water ;  along  the  Nile, 
with  sand.  In  Egypt,  this  conflict  was 
typified  by  the  never-ending  contest  of 


Typhon  and  Osiris.  Osiris  represented 
the  fertile  land  of  Egypt,  the  product 
of  the  Nile ;  Typhon,  the  encroachtng 
desert,  as  Bolitai^^  and  incomprehensible 
as  the  ocean  itsdf— -the  desert,  whose 
storms  and  waves  of  shiftang  sand,  re- 
specting only  ihB  places  they  cannot 
reach,  have  destroyed  caravans  and 
armies,  depopulated  immense  regions, 
and  turned  the  course  of  mighty  rivers. 
The  old  civiHzatioB  of  Bgypt,  the  giant 
Antsus  of  mythology,  who  could  not 
be  vanquished  so  long  as  his  fiwt 
touched  the  solid,  fertile  earth,  inter- 
posed enormous  artificial  obstades  to 
the  advances  and  inroads  of  the  desert 
Count  doPersigny  wrote  a  hook^  during 
his  political  imprisonment,  to  prove  that 
the  pyramids  were  built  as  barriers  to 
protect  the  alluvial  land  of  the  Nile 
from  the  encroaching  sand  of  t^e  desert 

The  lotus-eating  tourist  of  t^  NUe 
floats  dreamily  along  the  river,  between 
quaint  villages  and  gracefhl  palm-trees, 
past  Cairo,  past  the  pyramids,  past  the 
sites  of  ancient  cities,  past  the  stupen- 
dous ruins  of  Luxor  and  Thebes.  The 
monotony  of  the  desert  is  broken  by 
the  gloomy  hills  of  sunburnt  rocks,  and 
by  the  narrow  strip  of  verdure  that 
fringes  the  river-banks.  Should  he 
push  his  explorations  fyirther  up,  he 
may  come  in  contact  with  the  barbaitms 
negro-tribes  of  the  Upper  Nile ;  he  may 
surprise  troops  of  giraffes,  and  ele- 
phants, and  rhinoceroses,  in  their  native 
forests  and  jungles ;  he  may  encounter 
huge  crocodiles  and  hippopotami  floun- 
dering in  the  river. 

How  different  the  objects  that  attract 
the  attention  of  the  traveller  up  tb« 
Mississippi  I  In  the  conflict  between 
earth  and  water,  between  land  and  sea, 
at  the  mouth  of  this  river — a  conflict 
which,  geologists  say,  has  been  waged 
ceaselessly  myriads  of  years,  and  in 
which,  from  the  aid  of  the  mighftj 
river,  the  land  has  been  victorious, — r 
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narrow  strip  of  territory  lias  been 
pushed,  like  a  wedge,  into  the  Gulf. 
Heat  and  air — heat,  in  the  warm  water 
of  the  Golf-stream,  that  sweeps  along 
to  the  eastward,  only  a  dozen  milee 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  in  a 
thousandfold  greater  volume;  air,  in 
the  month-long  trade-winds,  and  in  the 
terrible  hurricanes  that  occasionally 
visit  the  Gulf-coast— have  also  taken 
part  in  this  titanic  combat.  Tet,  the 
elements  bear  a  divided  empire.  Par 
out  at  sea,  the  waters  are  white  and  tur- 
bid with  the  washings  from  distant 
hills,  and  with  the  solutions  of  the 
rocks  of  ages.  Half  the  length  of  a 
ship  often  separates  this  frtssh  and  tur- 
Hd  water  of  the  river  from  the  dear, 
blue,  salt-water  of  the  Gulf. 

The  land  that  first  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  voyager— if,  indeed,  a  few 
« mud-lumps,"  a  few  almost  floating 
islands,  and  a  "  troubling  prairie,"  into 
which  one  would  suik  as  into  quick- 
sand, can  bo  called  land — ^is  scarcely 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
As  the  ship  approaches  this  muddy 
promontory,  this  edbo  de  lodo^  this  cap 
hmeux^  of  the  old  Spanish  and  French 
navigators,  during  the  fogs  of  the  early 
spring,  and  crosses  the  bar,  the  entrance 
to  the  New  World  through  this  dismal 
portal  of  the  Southwest  Pass  is  gloomy 
beyond  description,  and  unlike  every 
thing  else  on  the  earth.  The  outward 
tide  sweeps  along  the  trunks  of  great 
trees,  twisted  perhaps  from  the  &r-off 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  be 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  of  dis- 
tant Norway,  or  Iceland,  or,  it  may  be, 
after  making  the  circuit  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  float  into  the  Saragossa  Sea. 

Should  the  voyager  be  detained  on 
the  bar,  as  vessels  are  sometimes  de- 
tiiined  for*  days  and  weeks  in  succession, 
he  will  probably  have  an  opportunity 
to  witness  a  strange  upheaval  of  the 
earth,  alongside  the  ship ;  to  see  si^l 
islands  of  bluish  clay  suddenly  emerge 
from  the  water  to  the  height  of  several 
feet,  where  the  lead  showed,  a  few  hours 
previously,  a  depth  of  three  fathoms  of 
water,  and  from  the  same  causes  that 
may  have  thrown  up  Alps  and  Andes, 


These  are  the  famous  mud-lumpi  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  evil  genii  of  the  Passes, 
and  the  dread  of  navigators.  They  are 
at  flrst  conical,  and,  like  miniature  vol- 
canoes, have  craters  at  the  top,  from 
which  flows  muddy  water,  much  Salter 
and  heavier  than  that  of  the  Gulf  In- 
flammable gases,  and  even  petroleum- 
oil,  are  said  also  sometimes  to  escape 
from  them.  These  craters  have  firm 
waUsa  and  have  frequently  been  sounded 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet.  They  are 
apt  to  break  out  at  difierent  points  of 
the  island-mass,  giving  it  a  tumulated 
appearance. 

Mud-lumpSj  or  more  properly  mud- 
volcanoes,  have  been  known  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  to 
become  several  hundred  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  pilot  will  tell  you  of  ship- 
wrecked and  sunken  vessels  suddenly 
raised  high  and  dry,  of  lost  anchors 
brought  to  the  surface,  by  this  remark- 
able agency ;  which  appears  also  to  play 
an  important  part  in  accelerating  the 
projection  of  the  Passes  of  the  Missis- 
sippi seaward. 

**  The  6ftrth  hath  bubbiM  as  tho  ocean  hath, 
And  those  are  of  them." 

On  the  northeast  Pass  is  the  old 
Balize ;  on  the  Southwest  Pass,  the  one 
now  principally  used,  is  Pilot  Town,  a 
cluster  of  houses  stilted  high  above  the 
tide,  inhabited  by  sailors  and  pilots, 
and  resembling  Venice  only  in  having 
streets  of  water.  At  some  point,  like 
the  head  or  divergence  of  the  Passes, 
probably  not  far  from  the  locality  of 
Fort  Jackson,  La  Salle,  having  explored 
the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois,  erected  a  column  with  a  cross, 
and  to  the  column  affixed  the  arms  of 
France,  with  the  inscription,  "  Louis  le 
Qrand^  Boi  de  France  et  de  Navarre^  re- 
gne;  le  newoUme  AtrUy  1683 ;  and  then, 
after  a  solemn  Te  Deum^  took  possession 
of  all  the  flood-lands  drained  by  the 
mighty  river,  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign. 

As  the  steamer  ploughs  her  way  up  the 
turbid  flood,  here  and  there  a  shrub,  and 
flnally,  as  the  soil  becomes  sufficiently 
solid  to  bear  them  up,  clumps  and 
tangled  thickets  of  trees,  begin  to  make 
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tbdr  appearance  above  the  reeds  and 
tall  marBh-graas.  The  gloomy  saxronnd- 
ings  remind  one  of  the  pictoree  of 
those  old  chaotic  times,  when  the  earth 
first  began  to  emerge  from  the  sea. 
The  alligators,  rolling  slaggishlj  fix>m 
the  drift-logs  lodged  along  the  shore, 
and  the  gleam  of  a  ferocious  lepidosteos, 
leaping  out  of  the  water,  with  bird-like 
swiftness,  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  carry 
one^s  thoughts  back  to  the  early  geologi- 
cal periods.  One  would  not,  in  fact,  be 
much  surprised  to  behold  a  bepaddled 
ichthyosaurus  floundering  in  the  river ; 
to  see  a  monstrous  plediosaurus  q>ort- 
ing  on  its  surface;  to  hear  a  colossal 
iguanodon  crashing,  with  heavy  tramp, 
through  yon  cypress-brake ;  or  to  have 
the  air  darkened  by  a  dragon  of  a 
pterodactyl  floating  on  leathern  wings, 
like  a  great  vampire,  with  its  head  and 
jaws  of  a  crocodile,  the  neck  of  a  bird, 
and  the  tail  of  a  mammal.  This  is  just 
the  place  to  breed  reptilian  monsters : 

•*  Dreadfbl  beastSf  that,  when^Utey  drew  to  Acnde, 
Half  flying  and  half  floating,  in  their  ha«te, 

Did  with  thoir  largenessomoasoro  o*er  much  landc, 
And  niadp  -wide  shadow  under  hulksome  waist, 

As  mountain  doth  the  ralley  oxercaste ; 
And  trailing  scaly  tails  did  rear  afore 

Bodies  all  monstrous,  horrible,  and  vaste.*' 

But  here  is  a  floating  trifle  that,  will 
carry  imagination  as  far  into  the  dim 
fhture.  Mark,  from  your  seat  on  deck, 
that  drift-log  which  the  surging  wave 
in  the  steamship^s  wake  has  fastened 
into  the  mud  of  that  almost  floating 
island.  Its  gnarled  and  twisted  trunk 
shows  us  how  bravely  and  stubbornly  it 
fought  for  life  on  some  beetling  crag  of 
the  Alleghauy  or  Yellowstone.  Its  twist- 
ed Mid  contorted  roots  even  hold,  in 
their  firm  embrace,  a  fragment  of  the 
rock  upon  which  it  grew — a  talisman 
that,  myriads  of  years  hence,  may  tell 
some  wondering  geologist  the  locality 
whence  it  came.  Vegetable  matter  from 
these  dank  lagoons  will  accumulate 
around  and  bury  the  solitary  trunk, 
with,  perhaps,  the  skeleton  of  one  of 
those  fierce  ganoid  fishes,  whose  order 
is  now  well-nigh  worn  out  in  creation. 
The  floating  island  will  in  time  become 
a  "  trembling  prairie  "—a  marsh — a  bed 
of  peat — ^a  bed  of  lignite.     Let  ages 


after  ages  pass  away,  and  the  preasiire 
of  superincumbent  strata  will  convert 
the  lignite-bed  into  a  layer  of  coaL 
And  as  this  is  being  excavated  by  soiBe 
as  yet  undiscovered  power,  that  shall 
supply  the  place  of  steam,  some  geolo- 
gist, of  perhaps  the  Ten  Thousandth 
century,  may  deign  to  notice  the  fossil- 
tree  and  the  petrified  fish,  or  even  dream 
and  speculate  ov^  them,  as  we  now 
dream  and  speculate  over  the  first,  stony 
leaves  in  the  book  of  creation. 

The  bayous  and  draining-canals  in 
the  rear  of  the  rice-lands  swarm  with 
the  choicest  fishes  of  the  Gult  On  the 
sandy  beaches  and  bosky  dunes  of  the 
neighboring  islands,  the  ^*  dagos  '^  hunt 
great  turtles,  like  those  of  Cuba.  On 
the  Gulf-shore  are  immense  beds  of  oys- 
ters, and  near  them  still  more  enormous 
sheU-banks,  containing  millions  upoa 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  the  dead,  bi- 
valvular  gnathodon.  Hundreds  of  alli- 
gators may  be  seen,  any  summer-day, 
basking  in  the  sunshine,  and  mllii^ 
lazily  into  the  water  at  one's  approach. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  world  can  the 
habits  of  this  monster  saurian  be  studied 
to  better  advantage, — its  fear  of  man ; 
its  mortal  dread,  when  a  shoal  of  por- 
poises dashes  through  the  water;  its 
curious  night-journeys  on  the  land ;  the 
ease  with  which  one  can  call  it  to  the 
surfiice,  by  imitating  the  cry  of  a  dog, 
or  the  squeal  of  a  pig ;  the  little  mound- 
like  elevation  of  clay,  in  which  the  fe- 
male deposits  her  eggs,  in  successive 
layers,  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun ;  its  bellow,  heard  most  frequently 
in  dark  and  stormy  nights;  its  skin, 
impervious,  except  in  a  few  places,  to  a 
musket-ball ;  the  tremendous  stroke  of 
its  tail,  in  the  direction  of  its  jiuge 
mouth;  the  upward  movement  of  its 
upper  jaw ;  its  slow  growth,  and  the 
great  age  to  which  it  lives,  sometimes, 
it  is  said,  three  hundred  years.  La 
8alle  and  his  companions  subsisted,  for 
a  time,  on  alligator-steaks  and  potatoes. 
Its  hollow  tooth  makes  a  good  powder- 
charger  ;  and  its  skin  is  prized  by  tan- 
ners. One  could  locate  lots  in  Plaque- 
mine  Parish,  with  enough  alligator- 
spines,  for  rails,  to  fence  them. 
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During  the  high  water  of  spring  and 
early  summer,  this  narrow  strip  of  aUa- 
Tiom  fills  with  water  like  a  q)onge. 
Erery  acre  of  enltiYated  laud  has  then 
to  be  drained,  with  ditches  nmning  up 
almost  to  the  leree  on  the  riyer-bank, 
and  into  which  the  salt-water  creeps  at 
high  tide.  Yet  these  ditches  would  not 
suffice  to  drain  off  the  fresh  water,  were 
they  not  aided  by  myriads  upon  myr> 
iads  of  land-crabs,  or  **  fiddlers,"  as  they 
are  conmionly  called,  that  everywhere 
bore  into  the  soil,  and  honeycomb  it 
with  innumerable  chambers  and  pas- 
sages. At  times,  the  margins  of  these 
ditches,  as  also  the  banks  of  the  river, 
are  literally  cova:^  with  these  cnrions 
creatures,  that,  without  turning  round, 
run  in  every  direction,  almost  as  fast  as 
a  man  can  walk.  They  are  armed  with 
a  formidable  single  claw,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  rest  of  the  body,  sometimes  on 
the  right  side  and  sometimes  on  the 
left,  which  they  open  and  raise  aloft 
when  alarmed,  as  a  frightened  stag 
throws  up  his  antlers.  When  they  can 
no  longer  bore  down  to  the  water,  they 
leave  the  fields  for  the  swamp,  or  the 
margin  of  the  river. 

In  these  bayous,  but  most  abundantly 
in  the  Mississippi,  may  be  seen  the  gar- 
pike,  the  lepidosteus  of  naturalists,  now 
found  only  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
North  America,  and  saved,  says  Hugh 
Miller,  "  amid  the  wreck  of  genera  and 
species,  to  serve  as  a  key  to  unlock  the 
marvels  of  the  ichthyology  of  those  re- 
mote periods  of  geologic  history  ap- 
propriated to  the  dynasty  of  the  fish." 
Half  fish  and  half  reptile,  its  wonderful 
coat-of-mail,  covering  the  entire  body 
with  enamelled  bony  plates,  from  which 
a  steel  will  strike  fire,  as  from  flint,  fit- 
ted it  for  existence  in  bodies  of  water 
dashed  about  by  conflicting  tempests, 
and  convulsed  by  sudden  upheavals  of 
the  earth.  The  gar-pike  has  two  rows 
of  teeth — one  of  a  fish  and  one  of  a 
reptile— and  an  air-bladder,  that  almost 
serves  for  a  lung,  and  enables  it  to  live 
out  of  the  water  longer  than  any  other 
fish.  He  is,  as  they  described  him  to 
Lycll,  "  a  happy  fellow,  and  beats  all 
creation ;  he  con  hurt  every  thing,  and 


nothing  can  hurt  him."  He  works  his 
head  sideways  and  upwards,  like  a 
saurian;  his  enormous  strength  and 
swiftness  are  surpassed  only  by  his  fo- 
pocity;  he  not  only  lords  it  over  the 
finny  tribes  of  the  Mississippi,  but  even 
attacks  the  mule  and  the  ox  when  they 
step  into  it  to  drink,  and  can  hardly  be 
torn  from  his  hold. 

Thirty-five  miles  from  the  bar  of 
Southwest  Pass  are  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip.  A  canal,  twelve  miles  below 
the  forts,  used  for  bringing  oysters  from 
the  Gulf-shore,  was  suddenly  enlarged, 
a  few  years  ago,  into  the  wide  outlet 
known  as  "  The  Jump,"  a  famous  ren- 
dezvous of  water-fowl,  and  loved  by 
sportsmen.  A  little  steamer  often  car- 
ries a  thousand  pair  of  ducks  per  week 
£h)m  "  The  Jump  "  to  the  New  Orleans 
market. 

Between  the  forts  and  Point  a-la- 
Hache,  so  named  from  the  tradition 
that  some  luckless  wight  there  dropped 
his  axe  into  the  river,  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  left,  are  lined  with  orange- 
groves,  where  in  the  early  spring  the  air 
is  laden  with  their  delicious  fragrance, 
and  one  can  see  the  commingled  blos- 
soms, evergreen  leaves,  and  golden  fruit. 
Prom  the  hurricane-deck  of  the  steamer 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  are  still  plainly 
to  be  discovered,  a  few  miles  distant  on 
either  han d.  Back  of  the  orange-groves, 
or  the  narrow  strip  of  forest  fronting  on 
the  river,  are  the  rice-lands,  irrigated 
from  the  Mississippi,  and  protected  by 
slight  levees  from  the  salt-water  of  the 
marshes  and  ***  trembling  prairies  "  be- 
yond. The  rice  is  cultivated  in  the 
same  rude  way  as  along  the  Nile.  They 
cut  it  with  sickles  instead  .of  reapers, 
thresh  it  out  on  latteries^  or  threshing- 
fioors,  in  the  open  air,  and. wait  for  a 
windy  day  to  separate  the  grain  from 
the  chaff.  The  prairie  and  marsh  lands 
are  covered  with  tall  reeds,  and  are  cut 
up  into  innumerable  islands. 

The  arable  land  on  either  side  is  no- 
where more  than  a  mile  in  width.  But 
this  narrow  shelf  of  soil  between  the 
river  and  the  sea  teems  with  life.  The 
banana  flourishes,  and  the  date-palm; 
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for  this  is  the  ktitade  of  the  delta  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  north  wind  is  temper* 
ed  by  the  sea  and  Lake  Pontchartndn. 
The  gnaya,  the  pomegranate,  and  the 
lemon  thrive,  as  doubtless  would  also 
the  olive.  More  than  twenty  different 
kinds  of  fruits  are  produced  in  wonder- 
ful profusion,  besides  sugar-cane  end 
sea-island  cotton. 

The  woodland  is  an  almost  impene- 
trable thicket,  abounding  in  game,  and 
especially  in  deer,  like  the  drier  prairies, 
and  the  liTeK)ak  chenire$j  that  stretch 
away  northward  along  the  beds  of  an- 
cient outlets  of  the  river.  I  have  known 
a  sportsman  to  bag  sixty  pair  of  rabbits, 
in  a  single  day,  on  the  bosky  lowlands 
opposite  Banana-grove  plantation.  Near- 
ly every  species  of  migratory  wild  fowl 
and  water  fowl  in  the  countiy  seems  to 
visit  this  remote  tropical  region.  The 
air  is  sometimes  darkened  with  im- 
mense flocks  of  red-winged  rice-birds, 
which,  as  they  turn,  all  at  the  same 
instant,  in  their  flight,  disappear  for  a 
moment  from  sight.  Pelicans,  and  long- 
legged  cranes,  stalk  among  the  reeds,  or 
flitting,  like  ghosts,  throi^h  the  air, 
startle  with  their  unearthly  screams. 

The  quaint  cottages  buried  in  these 
fragrant  orange-groves,  like  the  man- 
sions among  the  splendid  live-oaks  on 
the  sugar-estates  above,  seem  far  prettier 
from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  than  upon 
near  inspection.  One  can  see,  in  their 
decoration,  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Here  and  there,  shaded  by  a  graceful 
group  of  bananas,  is  a  "  latanier  hut," 
with  adobe  walls  and  a  roof  thatched 
with  the  fan-shaped  leaf  of  the  pal- 
metto. The  simple  and  kind-hearted 
people  address  you  in  a  mongrel  patois 
of  half  a  dozen  European  languages. 
They  look  poor ;  they  live  meanly ;  but 
you  would,  be  surprised  to  learn  the 
value  of  those  sinall  "  orchards."  No- 
where, in  this  country,  can  one  live 
with  so  little  labor  as  in  this  perpetual 
summer,  in  the  shade  of  these  bananas 
and  orange-trees :  nowhere  else  is  that 
little  labor  so  grudgingly  given. 

Prom  Point  a-la-Hache,  fifty  miles 
below  New  Orleans,  to  Baton  Rouge, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above, 


the  left  bank,  or  *^  coast,"  of  tiie  lirer, 
as  it  is  called  in  Louisiana,  and  tiie 
right  bank  up  to  tiie  nMUth  of  Red 
River,  are  lined  almost  contmuotuly 
with  BUgar-plaiitatio&B.  Before  the  war, 
these  were  in  a  high  state  of  euttivatioii. 
The  deep  green  of  the  vast  fields  of 
growing  cane  is  surpassed  in  beamty 
only  by  the  'vora^ture  and,  in  their  sear 
son,  the  bloom  and  the  snow-like  white- 
ness of  the  open  boUs  of  cotton  on  the 
plantations  still  higher  up  the  river. 
Forty  thousand  pounds  of  can&guioey 
equivalent  to  at  least  a  hogshead  of 
sugar,  and  twelve  thousand  pounds  of 
loffasse  (all  that  is  left  of  the  cane  alter 
it  has  passed  between  tilie  immense  roll- 
ers of  the  grinding-min,  and  is  crushed 
so  dry  that  it  bums  like  tinder  in  tfae 
sugar-house  ftunace),  have  been  taken 
from  many  of  these  acres  forty  years  in 
succession;  yet,  so  largely  does  the 
sugar-cane  draw  its  nourishment  fhnn 
the  air,  and  of  such  marvellous  fbrtility 
is  this  soil— this  alluvium  wrested  first 
from  the  sea  by  the  river,  and  in  turn 
defended  from  t^  river  by  artificial 
embankments—that  the  last  year's  pro- 
duct was  as  great  as  the  first. 

Stretching  along  continuously  in  the 
rear  of  these  great  sugar-estates  are  the 
immense  cypress-swamps  of  Louisiana, 
hung  with  long  festoons  of  Spanish 
mass,  that  give  the  trees  a  sombre,  fu- 
nereal aspect.  tJntil  one  reaches  Batcm 
Rouge,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
from  the  Passes,  not  even  a  hiUock  is  to 
be  seen.  Excepting  the  wall-like  banks 
whidi,  at  low  water,  shut  out  the  view, 
and  that  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  slopes  back  to  the  swamp,  at  the 
average  of  seven  feet  for  the  first  mile, 
the  level  of  the  ocean  seems  to  have 
been  impressed  upon  the  vast  delta  of 
the  Mississippi  At  Baton  Rouge  be- 
gins the  slight  elevation  which  sweDs 
above  into  the  blufib,  that  firown  upon 
the  river  at  Port  Hudson,  Vioksbnig, 
and  Memphis. 

As  the  steamboat  glides  along,  at  low 
water,  one  can  see  how  the  great  spring 
floods  have  scattered  tlieir  spoils  of 
drift  and  ooze  along  the  banks.  The 
shore  is  a  veritable  battle-field  between 
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the  elements  of  earth  and  water,  whose 
Tictory  has  alternated.  The  trunks  of 
great  trees,  with  roots  and  brsaches 
entire,  hare  been  left  suspended  here 
and  there  in  fkntastic  positions  by  the 
retiring  waters,  jost  as  hnge  bonlders 
are  sometimes  fomid  poised  as  by  the 
hands  of  giants.  Here  and  there  also 
the  bank  has  eayed  in,  to  the  extent 
perhaps  of  acres  of  land ;  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  riyer  is  snre  to  be 
fonnd  a  deposit  of  sediment,  or  a  iat- 
ture  ;  and  natvre,  as  if  in  haste  to  coi^ 
ceal  ihe  slimy  deformity,  eoyers  it  speed* 
ily  with  a  growth  of  cotton-woods,  so ' 
thick  that  a  bird  cannot  fly  between 
them. 

At  high  water,  however,  the  whole 
aqpect  of  the  comitry  is  changed.  One 
caa  then  look  down  fom  the  steamboat- 
deck  npon  the  ad|jao^t  fields.  The 
leyee,  in  places  from  twelye  to  eighteen 
feet  high,  confines  the  tnrbid  and  foam- 
ing flood  to  the  riyer-channeL  Instead 
of  the  slow  current  at  low  water,  the 
great  riyer  now  rashes  towards  the  sea 
with  almost  the  yelodty  of  a  t(»Tent. 
It  is  thick  and  muddy  with  sediment. 
Enormoas  quantities  of  driftwood  are 
drawn  into  the  swiftest  part  of  the 
current,  in  a  continuous  line  that  twists 
and  writhes  in  the  t(Mrtuous  channel,  like 
a  great  black  serpent,  or  is  day  after 
day  whirled  round  in  yast  eddies,  as  at 
Port  Hudson.  Many  a  Federal  soldier, 
who  stood  guard  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  will  remember  the  grim 
processions  of  mighty  forest-trees,  with 
roots  and  brandies  hi^  in  air,  that 
glided  past,  like  spectral  fleets,  in  the 
g^oom  and  darkness  of  the  night.  The 
g^eam  of  a  white  pelican  is  sometimes 
seen  in  the  distance;  h^ons  and  cranes, 
fdghtened  by  the  q>lash  oi  the  steam- 
boat,  betake  themselyes  to  the  sedgy 
mardies;  or  aa  alligator  rolls  lazily 
from  the  log  on  whidi  it  slumbered. 

Aboye  the  mouth  of  Bed  Riyer,  the 
trayeller  leayes  behind  the  dyilizati^ni 
and  busy  lifb  inqdred  by  the  proximity 
of  New  Orleans.  Yast  forests  now  in- 
teryene,  with  here  and  there  a  strag- 
gling town  or  settlement  on  the  riyer- 
bank.    The  monotony  is  broken  by  the 


sight  of  enormous  flat-boats  and  rafts 
floating  down  lazily  with  the  current. 
An  occadonal  column  of  black  smoke 
rising  high  aboye  the  trees^  in  the  dis- 
tance, indicates  the  presence  of  a  steam- 
boat ;  but,  so  crooked  is  the  riyer,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is 
aboye  or  below.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  bends,  approaching  boats  are 
sometimes  moying  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, in  parallel  lines,  or  are  diyerging, 
and  running  from  each  other.  The 
steamboat  stops  now  and  l^en  to  land 
perhaps  a  single  passenger,  or,  at  long 
intenrals,  at  a  woodyard,  where  some 
squatter  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
fortune.  Witih  the  exception  of  Mem- 
plus,  Natchez,  Yicksburg,  a  fisw  unim- 
portant yillages,  and  the  solitary  plan- 
tations scattered  here  and  there  along 
the  riyer,  the  yast  region  from  the 
mouth  of  Red  Riyer  to  Cairo  is  a  wil- 
derness. 

Aboye  Cairo  the  trayeller  begins  to 
feel  ^e  first  pulses  of  that  wonderful 
life  which  is  throbbing  throughout  the 
great  West.  There  are  yast  prairies 
waying  with  fields  of  grain,  and  dotted 
with  mounds  built  perhaps  before  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt ;  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  alone  surpass  in  size 
the  largest  riyers  of  Europe;  lofty 
mountains;  Inroad  plains,  oyer  which 
roam  tribes  of  red-men  and  herds  of 
bufiiEdoes;  and  dties  that  haye  grown 
like  the  creations  of  magic. 

As  one  steams  up  the  Mississippi,  day 
after  day,  and  closely  obseryes  the  pas- 
sengers on  board,  he  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  somewhat  of  the  yastness,  of  the 
yaiiety,  of  the  newness,  of  the  roughness 
of  the  surroundings,  has  impressed  it- 
self upon  their  thoughts,  conyersation, 
and  maimers.  Men  who  make  these 
immense  journeys,  who  trayel  on  these 
mighty  riyers,  whose  eyes  suryey  these 
forests  and  prairies  boundless  as  the 
dome  of  the  sky,  whose  eyery-day  talk 
is  of  growing  dties,  of  lines  of  railroads 
stretching  from  riyer  to  sea,  of  grand 
enterprises  tiiat,  in  the  Old  World,  would 
daunt  eyen  kings,  learn  unconsdously 
to  think,  to  speak,  to  act,  in  a  manner 
that  seems  gigantesque,  if  not  yaunting 
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and  presumptuous,  to  people  used  to 
smaller  things  and  to  more  diminutiye 
standards. 

A  dty-gate  in  Damascus,  a  bazaar  in 
Stamboul,  a  eafk  in  Paris,  Broadway  in 
New  York,  are  not  better  places  to 
study  human  nature  than  the  deck  of  a 
Mississippi  steamboat.  There  meet  the 
polished  man  of  the  city  and  the  back- 
woodsman, the  New  Orleans  factor  from 
his  cotton  samples  and  the  Texan  herds- 
man from  his  lasso,  the  western  trapper 
and  the  New  England  spinner,  the 
Southern  planter  and  the  Northern  £u:- 
mer,  the  fi-eedman  and  the  once  slaTo- 
crat,  white  men,  black  men,  red  men, 
yellow  men,  mgi  of  various  national- 
ities, of  numerous  languages,  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  religions,  of  avery  political 
party,  and  representing  all  the  material 
interests  associated  with  this  great  riyer, 
— all,  in  fine,  who  are  drawn  by  business 
or  by  pleasure  into  this  mighty  stream 
of  travel  and  traffic. 

The  bends,  the  blu£fs,  the  islands,  the 
floods,  the  green  clifis  of  yerdure  rising, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  out  of  the  water, 
between  which  the  steamboat  winds  her 
way  through  the  wilderness  when  the 
inundations  coyer  the  riyer-banks,  the 
suppressed  and  sullen  roar,  as  of  the 
far-sounding  sea,  with  which  the  waters 
fall  away  into  the  swamps,  the  wonder- 
M  effects  of  sunlight,  the  glorious  even- 
ings, whose  golden  and  puiple splendors' 
rival  the  soft  skies  of  Italy,  yon  forts 
and  earthworks  now  abandoned,  those 
solitary  chimneys,  those  deserted  plan- 
tations and  bosky  fields — ^the  war,  re- 
construction, Union — such  are  the  topics 
of  conversation,  and  all  of  them  are  in 
some  way  linked  with  the  existence  of 
the  great  Mississippi  The  chvtei^  the 
land-slides,  the  booming  torrents,  the 
whirling  ^dies,  the  roaring  crevasses, 
the  snags,  the  sawyers,  the  bars,  the 
"  tow-heads,"  the  wreck-heaps,  the  very 
names  applied  to  dangerous  points  of 
navigation,  as  the  Devil's  Elbow,  the 
Devil's  Race-course,  the  frequent  ex- 
plosions, the  terrible  disasters, — all 
these  supply  additional  themes  of  con- 
versation, and  attest  how  deeply  the 
phenomena  of  the  Mississippi  have  af- 


fected the  imaginations  and  influenced 
the  thoughts  of  men. 

There  is  something  overpowering  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  MississippL  It 
drains  a  territory  of  more  than  twelve 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  about 
one  third  of  the  Bepublic,  including 
Alaska,  and  equal  in  extent  to  the 
whole  of  Europe  outside  of  Russia, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.  With  an  average 
high-water  width,  below  Cairo,  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
an  average  depth,  also  at  high  water, 
of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet,  the 
Mississippi  pours  into  the  Qulf  of 
Mexico  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 
This  is  the  average,  amounting  in  a 
year  to  nineteen  and  a  half  trillion 
cubic  feet  The  quantity,  however, 
varies  enormously  in  different  years.  In 
1889  and  1855,  it  was  twenty-nine 
triUions  (29,000,000,000,000).  Yet  this 
enormous  quantity  of  water  is  only  one 
quarter  of  the  rain-fall  in  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi 

The  sediment  held  in  the  Mississippi 
is  to  the  weight  of  its  water  as  one  to 
fifteen  hundred,  to  its  volume  as  one  to 
twenty-nine  hundred.  In  an  ordinary 
year,  the  sedimentary  matter,  transport- 
ed in  a  state  of  suspension  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  amounts  to  dght 
hundred  twelve  and  a  half  trillion 
pounds,  enough,  when  deposited,  to 
raise  two  hundred  and  forty-one  square 
miles  of  sea-bottom  a  single  foot. 
Besides  this  earthy  matter  held  in 
suspension,  the  Missismppi  pushes  along 
on  its  bottom  into  the  Qulf,  sand  and 
gravel  enough  to  cover,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  a  square  mile  with  a  deposit 
twenty -seven  feet  deq>.  The  total 
contribution  from  the  river  to  the  Gulf 
— the  tribute  of  the  land  to  the  sea- 
would  amount  therefore,  every  year,  to 
a  prism  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
^eet  in  height,  with  a  base  of  one  square 
mile.* 

Very  remarkable,  not  to  say  paradox- 
ical, are  some  of  the  physical  character- 
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Istics  of  the  Mississippi  Its  average 
width  between  Cairo  and  the  Arkansas, 
at  high  water,  is  fonr  thousand  four 
hundred  and  serenty  feet;  between 
Bayou  La  Fourche  and  the  Passes, 
seyeral  hundred  miles  below,  it  is  two 
thousand  feet  less.  From  bank  to  bank, 
up  at  island  No.  76)  is  seren  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet ;  at  a  point  between 
Bonnet  Carr6  and  New  Orleans,  the 
river  has  a  width  of  but  nineteen 
huAdred  feet,  and  at  low  water,  only 
sixteen  hundred  and  fifty.  At  Vicks- 
burg  the  river  rises,  during  the  spring- 
floods,  some  forty  feet  above  low-water 
mark ;  at  Natchez,  in  1851,  the  varia- 
tion was  fifty-one  feet ;  at  New  Orieans 
the  difference  between  the  high  and 
low  stages  of  water  is  rarely  more  than 
a  dozen  feet.  During  the  lowest  stage  of 
the  Mississippi  large  ships  experience 
but  little  difl5culty  in  crossing  the  bar 
of  Southwest  Pass ;  during  the  highest 
stage  of  the  river  the  same  ships  can 
hardly  be  got  over.  Below  the  mouth 
of  Red  River,  layout  run  out  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi instead  of  rivers  running  into  it. 
In  the  delta  the  Mississippi  does  not  run 
in  an  ordinary  channel  between  hills, 
but  pariaally  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  of 
its  own  formation.  Although  the 
source  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  is  six- 
teen hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  must  be 
about  two  miles  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
earth  than  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
thereby  causing  the  water  to  run  up- 
hill. The  great  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
is  concave  to  the  sky.  Its  rivers  are 
convergent ;  the  tendency  consequently 
is  to  consolidation,  to  union ;  while  the 
central  portions  of  Europe  and  Asia 
being  convex  to  the  sky,  their  rivere 
diverge,  and  tend  to  diffhsion,  to  variety. 
The  largest  river  in  North  America,  the 
Mississippi  was  the  latest  in  formation ; 
yet  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany 
flow  from  one  of  the  oldest  geological 
regions  in  the  world,  and  the  saurians 
and  ganoids  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
belong  to  remote  geological  ages.  Ex- 
cept the  depression  of  the  earth^s 
surface  at  New  Madrid,  caused  by  the 
earthquake  of  1811,  the  hills  of  Belle 


Isle,  Petite  Anse,  06te  Blanche,  Grande 
C6te,  and  the  mud-volcanoes  at  the 
Passes,  there  is  but  little  evidence  of 
volcanic  action  along  the  Mississippi. 
The  formation  of  the  great  alluvion 
resulted  from  no  sudden  freak  or  con- 
vulsion, firom  no  rude,  titanic  shock, 
but  firom  "the  slow,  sweet  toil  of 
Nature."  De  Boto,  in  quest  of  gold  and 
slaves  (he  carried  with  him  fetters  and 
bloodhounds,  and  shot  without  mercy 
the  natives  who  attempted  to  resist  or 
escape),  and  in  which  "  he  found  noth- 
ing so  remarkable  as  the  place  of  Ms 
burial,"  discovered  the  Mississippi  near 
the  mouth  of  Red  River.  The  Missis- 
sippi Valley  was  explored,  and  in  the 
main  settled  from  above  instead  of 
below,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  great 
rivers.  Its  possession  was  the  cause  of 
the  first  alienation  between  the  North 
and  the  South ;  it  is  destined  hereafter 
to  be  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  sections  of  country. 

With  all  its  disasters,  its  floods  and 
inundations,  the  Mississippi  is  the 
parent  of  incalculable  good,  of  multi- 
form blessings  that  seem  incidental  and 
supplementary  to  its  purpose  of  drain- 
ing one  third  of  our  territory,  and  Air- 
nishing  twenty  thousand  miles  of  inland 
navigation.  Where  the  sea  once  held 
dominion  the  Mississippi  has  formed 
the  richest  delta  in  the  world,  reaching 
firom  the  Passes  all  the  way  up  to  the 
mouth  of  Red  River,  and  from  the  Teche 
across  to  Lake  Pontchartrain — a  terri- 
tory of  twelve  thousand  three  hundred 
square  miles.  Above  this,  and  ages 
upon  ages  earlier  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  it  rescued  also  from  the  sea  the 
great  alluvial  plain  that  reaches  firom 
the  mouth  of  Red  River  to  where  the 
Mississippi  broke  through  the  Ozach 
Hills  above  Cairo,  and,  varying  fVom 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  width,  encloses 
about  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred 
square  miles  of  fattest  alluvion.  These 
bottom-lands  need,  now,  no  manure,  no 
fertilizing  agents,  but  when,  by  and  by, 
the  soil  shall  begin  to  lose  its  strength, 
the  farmers,  instead  of  importing  bone- 
dust,  and  guano  ft-om  the  South  Sea, 
will  learn  to  use,  as  they  do  in  Egypt, 
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the  rich,  fat,  sliiny  ooze  which  the  riyer 
depoaits  whererer  yon  permit  its  wsten 
to  stand.  They  will  also  learn  how  to 
arrest  the  solid  miles  of  earth  that  are 
now  swept  into  the  Ckdf  of  Mexico,  and 
with  them,  by  the  liyer's  aid,  raise  the 
level  of  their  lands,  fill  up  their  swamps, 
and  rescue  whole  districts  fi-om  malarias, 
and  from  the  dominion  of  the  alligator 
and  water-fowl,  just  as  already  the 
"poor  whites"  along  the  Mississippi 
catch  its  drift-trees  for  firewood,  irteam- 
boat-fael,  and  saw-logs. 

New  Orleans  has  a  mortgage  on  the 
great  West  and  the  Bocky  Moimtains, 
payable  in  annual  instalments,  not  in 
the  com  of  Illinois,  the  wheat  of  Ne- 
braska, the  gold  of  Colorado,  but  in  the 
muc^>ani,  or  lattwe,  in  firont  of  the  city, 
which,  since  the  great  suit  with  Edward 
Liyingston  for  its  possession,  has  netted 
her  millions  of  dollars.  Not  only  that, 
a  steamboat  can  land  anywhere  along 
the  Lower  Mississippi ;  the  innumerable 
bayous  of  the  delta  coyer  it  with  a  net- 
work of  nayigable  streams.  Aside  from 
the  common  blessings  of  earth  and 
water,  the  planter  living  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississii^  cannot  complain  of  its 
bounties.  He  might  almost  say,  that 
the  Father  of  Waters  builds  a  wharf  in 
front  of  his  plantation,  and  digs  a  canal 
in  its  rear,  furnishes  a  wood-pile  before 
his  house,  and  supplies*  a  "heap  of 
manure." 

Mark  what  grand  results  sometimes 
spring  from  the  most  insignificant 
causes. 

Would  you  b^eye  that  a  particular 
slope  in  Dakota  could  alter  the  dimate 
of  New  Orleans?  that  a  ridge  ta 
Alabama,  a  line  of  low  hills  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  oould  materially 
afiSsct  the  dynamics  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
that  a  bend  of  the  Yellowstone  could, 
by  any  posfiibility,  become  an  element 
of  political  economy  in  Louisiana,  mod- 
ifying the  health  of  her  people,  and 
affecting  her  labor  f  Yet  these  are  facts. 

The  inclines  and  sloping  planes  that 
make  up  the  great  concave  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi basin  are  so  disposed  by  the 
Almighty  Hand,  that  the  rains  and 
melted  snows  poured  down  from  them 


do  not  reach  tJie  Lower  Misdasippt  at 
the  same  time,  but  usually  find  their 
way  to  the  sea  in  suooessiYe  floods,  the 
efiEsct  of  the  last  of  which  is,  often,  not 
entirely  lost  before  the  autumnal  rains 
again  swell  the  rivers.  Tlie  Bed,  the 
Arkansas,  and  White  Bivera,  first  po«r 
out  their  muddy  contributions;  then, 
the  clear  Ohio ;  then,  the  transparent 
Upper  Mississippi ;  and  last  of  all,  the 
turbid  and  migeslic  Missouri 

But  suppose  great  inundating  waves 
to  rush  into  the  Mindssippi,  all  at  (Mice, 
from  the  Bed  and  the  Arkansas,  the 
Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland,  or,  what 
is  still  worse,  from  the  Ohio  and  the 
Missouri :  the  levees  of  Louisiana  could 
not  withstand  the  overwhelming  floods ; 
the  Lower  Mississippi  would  become, 
what  it  is  indeed  too  often,  an  inland 
sea.  How  slight  a  change  it  would 
require. in  the  beds  of  the  Ohio  and 
Tennessee  to  send  their  waters  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  through  Alabama  I 
How  slight  an  elevation  of  the  earth, 
also,  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
to  the  Gulf  through  Texas !  lather  of 
whidi  would  completely  change  the 
physics  and  dynamics  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi 

As  it  is,  the  grand  ditattr  of  the 
Tennessee,  from  north^n  Alabama  to 
southern  Illinois,  retards  the  floods  frt>m 
the  southwestern  Alleghanies  until  those 
from  the  southeastern  spurs  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  have  reached  the  sea. 
That  still  grander  detour  of  the  main 
Missouri,  by  which  it  is  made  to  nm 
first  northward,  then  sweep  eastward, 
and  lastly,  with  anotha  magnificoit 
curve,  fiow  away  in  a  southeastern 
direction  to  the  Mississippi,  by  a  route 
some  two  thousand  miles  loiter  than 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  head-waters 
of  the  Yellowstone  to  8t  Louis,  keeps 
back  the  mi^ty  floods  of  the  Missouri 
until  the  Ohio  and  the  Upper  MlsrfRBJppi 
have  exhausted  their  strength. 

When  aU  the  other  great  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  have  spent  their  force — 
when  spring  and  its  rains  are  past,  and 
the  summei^sun  blazes  with  intolerable 
heat — ^when  water  is  wanted  to  float 
steamboats,  barges,  and  flatboats,  for 
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eraporatiozi,  for  rain  tnd  dew — when 
the  navigatioii  of  the  Mississippi  is 
about  to  fiul,  and  the  harreeto  aze  in 
peril,— m(»e  than  twelve  hundred  miles 
of  riyers  and  melted  snows  have  been 
accumulating  in  this  grand  northern 
aioh  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Upper 
Missouri.  At  last  the  northernmost 
point  is  unlocked  by  the  heat  of  the 
adyancing  sun,  and  then  comes  down, 
perhaps  in  May,  oftener  in  June,  and 
sometimes  in  July,  but  always  at  least 
forty  days  later  than  if  by  the  yalley  of 
the  Platte  or  the  Kansas,  the  "Juno 
Bise^  of  the  Missouri,  ^a  name  of 
grandeur,  of  joy,  of  activity,  of  wealth, 
of  harvests,  to  all  the  dwellers  on  the 
stream  from  the  Gtilf  of  Mexico  to  the 
fiir-off  British  line  of  the  northwest." 

As  you  steam  up  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi, you  would  say  that  these  bottom* 
lands  and  swamps,  those  dank  and 
bosky  fields,  were  the  very  home  of 
malaria,  the  rendezvous  of  miasmas. 
Ton  covld  not  be  more  mistaken.  But 
for  q>idemlc8,  which  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  to  avoid.  New  Chrleant  is  as 
healthy  as  Boston,  Louisiana  as  healthy 
as  Massachusetts.  Dip  up  a  glass  of 
water  from  this  turbid  Mississippi  in 
the  month  of  June,  sometimes  far  into 
the  month  of  July — it  will  be  cool  and 
refreshing;  it  was  iced  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  Dakota. 

The  Mississippi  acts,  in  &ct,  as  a  great 
refrigerating  tube  laid  directly  through 
the  heart  of  the  country.  The  evapora- 
tion Arom  these  cold  mountain-floods,  as 
they  sweep  through  Louisiana,  cools  the 
air  and  sets  it  in  motion.  The  tempo* 
rature  of  the  river  at  New  Orleans,  and 
that  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  only  fiye 
miles  distant,  sometimes  differ  several 
degrees.  Hence  the  cool  morning  and 
evening  breezes  of  this  delicious  climate. 
When  the  planters  of  Qeorgia  and  South 
Garolina  are  obliged  to  betake  them- 
selves from  the  sickly  rivers  to  the  sea- 
coast  or  to  the  mountains,  the  Creole, 
the  Mssissippian,  the  Texan,  repair  to 
the  cool,  shady  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
No  sugar  or  cotton  planter  within  sight 
of  the  river  ever  thinks,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  of  going  elsewhere  for  health. 


ThB  Creoles  of  Louisiana  say  that  they 
experience,  in  the  course  of  every  day, 
all  the  various  seasons  of  the  year — ^the 
cold  of  Winter  at  night,  the  freshness 
of  Spring  in  the  morning  hours,  the 
heat  of  Summer  at  midday,  and  the  soft, 
warm  glow  of  Autumn  in  the  glorious 
evening.  Tina  immunity  from  disease 
cables  the  white  man  to  toil  in  the 
open  field  in  Louisiana ;  it  must  make 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  the  great 
nee-produoing  region  of  North  America. 

What  a  splendid  illustration,  too,  the 
Misdssipin  and  its  tributaries  afford  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  and  of  the 
law  that  no  great  human  want  springs 
into  existence  without  the  means  being 
supplied  at  hand  by  Providence  to  fill 
it.  Our  ancestora  had  no  sooner  reached, 
in  their  toilsome  march  of  civilization, 
the  crest  of  the  Alleghanies,  than  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  invited 
them  to  glide  down  to  richer  and 
broader  dominions  than  they  had  ever 
had  conception  ot  No  sooner  had 
Jefferson  purchased  the  vast  territory  of 
Louisiana,  than  Fulton  was  ready  with 
the  steamboat  to  explore  its  rivers  and 
transport  to  their  banks  a  busy  and 
enterprising  population.  No  sooner  had 
the  wandering  spirits  of  the  old  Saxons 
and  Teutons  seized  upon  the  modem 
Germans  and  Kelts,  than  the  open  arms 
of  the  Mississipia  were  ready  to  receive 
them.  No  sooner  had  the  remote  trad- 
ing-posts on  our  western  rivers  grown 
into  towns,  than  the  vast  spaces,  the 
intervening  prairies  and  forests,  were 
spanned  with  railroads.  And  when 
men  grew  impatient  of  steam,  the  light- 
nings of  heaven  became  their  busy  mes- 
sengers. 

Had  the  North  American  Indian  pos- 
sessed the  horse  or  the  clunel  he  would 
not,  it  is  said,  have  remained  a  savage. 
He  could  walk,  or  paddle  his  canoe,  four 
miles  an  hour;  on  horseback,  one  can 
make  eight :  that  four  miles  is  just  the 
diflRsrence  between  barbarism  and  semi- 
eivilization.  The  steamboat  nearly 
doubled  the  average  speed  of  the  horse ; 
the  railroad  has  doubled  and  nearly 
trebled  the  speed  of  the  steamboat; 
and,  in  the  commxmication  of  intelli- 
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gence,  the  telegraph  has  practicaUy 
annihilated  time  and  space.  When 
Claiborne  was  Goyeraor  of  the  Territory 
of  Orleans,  it  took  sixty  days  to  send  a 
despatch  to  Washington  and  get  an 
answer.  A  prefect  of  the  prsotorians  in 
the  Eastern  Empire  declared,  that  it 
wonld  require  a  year  to  forward  des- 
patches to,  and  receive  a  response  fix>m, 
armies  operating  in  those  remote  re- 
gions of  the  world  where  Jostinian  was 
meditating  campaigns.  But  no  army 
of  the  Eastern  or  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire ever  reached  a  point  so  distant 
from  Byzantium,  or  from  Rome,  as 
Bitka  is  from  Washington ;  and  Sitka 
and  Washington  will  soon  be  in  hourly 
communication. 

The  world  is  just  b^^inning  to  ap- 
preciate the  yalue  of  cheap  and  rapid 
communication  as  an  element  of  diHili- 
zation.  In  this  country  we  are  also 
beginning  to  appreciate  its  yalue  as  an 
element  of  unionism.  But  only  after 
the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad ; 
when  New  York  and  San  Francisco  will 
lie  in  the  great  highvray  of  the  world's 
travel ;  when,  gliding  on  the  "  pale  iron 
edge"  across  the  continent,  we  may 
jostle  in  the  cars  Chinese  mandarins 
and  Japanese  princes  on  their  way  to 
Europe,  and  the  money-kings  of  Europe 
on  their  way  toT  the  Qolcondas  and 
cotton-fields  of  the  East ;  when  we,  at 
last,  shall  hare  ftiUy  realized  that  dream 
of  centuries — a  direct  western  passage 
from  Europe  to  India— and  shall  have 
grasped  the  rich  prize  of  Adatic  trafiic ; 
when  St.  Louis,  situated  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Missouri,  the  Upper  Mla- 
sissippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi, shall  become  the  distributing 
point  of  a  commerce  greater  than  that 
of  Tarshish,  Phcenicia,  Carthage,  Rome, 
Venice,  and  all  the  caravans  that  toil 
wearily  across  the  deserts,  combined; 
then  will  the  real  value  and  significance 
of  this  great  river-system  be  understood. 
Nor  until  then  will  its  levees  be  prop- 
erly rebuilt,  will  its  currents  be  made  to 
flow  in  even  and  regular  volume,  and 
this  magnificent  Mississippi  become,  in 
the  highest  sense,  a  liquid  highway  to 


the  millions  of  people  living  on  its 
banks. 

Already  a  vast  emigration  from  Asia 
is  climbing  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  On  the  completion  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  it  will  soon  crcm 
the  lofty  intra-mountain  basin  of  Salt 
Lake ;  it  wiU  descend  from  the  crest  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  a  flood,  com- 
pared with  which  the  present  emigca- 
tion  from  Europe  will  dwindle  into 
insignificance ;  f<Mr  that  great  highway 
across  the  continent  will .  change  not 
only  the  course  of  the  wodd^s  travel 
and  trafiic,  but  in  time,  also,  affect  the 
direction  of  its  migra^g  races. 

When  the  Irish  shall  become  recon- 
ciled to  Ireland,  and  good  govemme&t 
attract  the  Germans  down  the  Danube 
to  the  rich  plains  of  Hungary,  to  the 
broad  prairies  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, to  the  fertile  but  almost  unin- 
habited wastes  of  Bulgaria ;  when  Bid- 
dy shall  get  above  "  service,"  Patrick 
despise  the  hod,  Hans  refuse  to  ^*  hire 
out,"  and  Pompey  become  a  landowner ; 
then  these  soft,  pliant  Orientals,  living 
(m  the  cheapest  food,  working  for  the 
k>west  wages,  submitting  patiently  to 
poverty,  to  reproach,  and  insult,  will 
take  the  places  of  one  and  aU  as 
''help,"  as  menials.  Chi-Hi  will  be 
maid  of  all  work  in  Boston  and  in 
Denvir.  Ching-Wang  wiU  cook  in  New 
York,  wash  and  ircm  in  St  Louis,  sell 
cigars  in  New  Orleans,  tend  babies  in 
Omaha,  draw  corks  in  Newport  Hoi>- 
Chang  will  spin  in  New  England,  hoe 
cotton  in  Georgia,  carry  mortar  in  (M- 
cago,  gather  rice  in  Louisiana,  do  farm- 
work  in  Kentucky,  and  labor  on  canals 
and  railroads  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Those  pent-up  millions  of  Asia 
wapt  room,  want  food,  want  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work ;  we,  in  the  Valley  of 
the  MississipiM,  want  labor;  we  mmt 
have  it;  we  have  fiums  for  millions^ 
work  for  tens  of  millions.  Htxe  is  the 
demand;  there  thesupi^y.  Those  plod- 
ding, rice-eating,  polygamic,  idol-wor- 
shipping Orientals,  live  on  the  other 
side  of  the  worid ;  but  steam  will  soon 
bring  us  together. 
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WOMAN  AND  work: 

**  The  woman's  cause  is  man's ;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  god-like,  bond  or  free.*^ 


Lf  that  ancient  garden  situated  in  the 
mystio  Orient,  and  watered  by  the  Hid- 
dekel  and  Enpkratea,  it  was  announced 
to  woman,  ^  lliy  deeire  shall  be  to  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.^* 
From  that  portentous  moment  down  to 
the  latest  '^Woman^s  ^ghts  CouTen- 
tion,"  the  question  of  her  sphere  has 
been  alike  unsettled  and  uns^Iing; 
while  woman  herself  has  been  a  never- 
ending  trouble  and  a  puzde  to  the 
whole  human  raoe. 

There  are  certain  wise  ones  who, 
judging  by  their  frequent  reference  to 
the  above  declaration,  would  seem  to 
have  pondered  it  more  profoundly  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  Sacred  Word. 
Tet,  from  their  mode  of  applying  it, 
they  appear  unconsdons  l^t  it  is  not  a 
mandate,  but  a  part  of  the  primeval 
curse  dq>08ing  woman  from  her  normal 
condition  of  high  and  pure  companion- 
ship. The  state  of  subjection  into 
which  she  wm  thus  brought  was  a 
bitter  growth  of  that  Upas  planted  in 
Eden  by  rebellious  hands,  and  whose 
noxious  branches  have  never  ceased  to 
scatter  blight  and  mildew  over  every 
goodly  thing. 

If  we  wish  for  an  judex  of  the  dvili- 
Bstion  of  any  countiy,  we  have  only  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  its  women. 
And  in  proportion  as,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Ohrktianity,  man  rises  to  a 
higher  moral  and  religious  plane,  in  the 
same  proportion  shall  we  find  woman 
ap|nt>aching  her  primal  rdation  to  him. 

In  considering  the  question  of  wom- 
an*s  qshere,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at 
iome  of  the  dififorent  views  which  have 
been  h^  concerning  her.  There  have 
been  those  who  have  thought  her  just 
good  enough  to  bear  to  man  children, 
but  not  to  have  any  control  over  them ; 
to  cook  his  food,  but  not  to  eat  it  vdth 
him ;  to  carry  his  burdens,  but  not  to 
share  his  comforts ;  in  short,  to  be  his 
VOL.  I.— 89 


slave  and  his  football,  she  getting  all 
the  kicks  and  he  all  the  coppers. 

Others  have  enshrined  her  as  an 
earthly  divinity — a  glimpse  of  whom, 
at  the  lattice-window  of  her  antique 
turret,  has  nerved  their  hearts  to  war 
and  their  hands  to  fight ;  whose  scarf 
they  have  worn  as  a  puissant  talisman, 
and  one  of  whose  tresses  has  proved  a 
perpetual  insinration.  But  what,  then, 
were  these  divinities,  of  such  potent 
influence  to  keep  their  knights  in  per- 
petual turmoil  with  one  another  and 
with  all  mankind?  Alast  they  were 
tiie  merest  nonentities — ^fit  for  nothing 
under  the  sun  but  to  embroider  tapestry 
andscarfis. 

Again,  there  have  been  those  who, 
r^arding  woman  as  easily  tempted  and 
also  a  tempter,  for  dear  purity's  sake, 
have  thrust  her  into  the  narrow  cell  of 
some  sacred  enclosure;  and  for  them- 
selves—on the  principle,  doubtless,  Ihat 
^  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor  " 
— they  have  fled  for  protection  to  holy 
convent-walls. 

Others,  not  a  few,  are  bold  enough  to 
expose  themselves  to  woman's  blandish- 
ments, and  willing  enough  to  take  in- 
finite pains  to  win  her  affections ;  but 
who,  the  moment  she  is  brought  imdar 
their  marital  sway,  ascend  from  the  foot- 
stool of  sweet  persuasion  and  adoring 
homage  to  the  unlovely  heights  of  a 
cool  and  domineering  selfishness.  Be- 
cause they  feed  and  clothe,  they  have, 
forsooth,  a  perfoct  right  to  oppress  her. 
Because  she  is  privileged  to  wear  their 
name,  she  must,  be  content  to  bear  what- 
ever of  dburlishness  they  choose  to  in- 
flict At  the  altar,  they  vow  to  love 
and  cheriah  her  as  their  own  soul ;  but 
they  soon  break  down  her  spirits,  de- 
stroy the  delicate  bloom  of  her  affso- 
tions,  and  graduaUy  turn  her  into  a 
mere  household  machine. 

This  ill-treatment  is  sometimes  mani- 
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fested  wilfully,  from  an  ingndned  orer- 
bearing  egotism,  and  sometimes  thought- 
lessly, in  the  thousand-and-one  trifling 
but  sure  indications  that  the  husband  is 
as  far  removed  from  the  loyer  as  the 
north  pole  from  the  south.  One  thing 
is  certain :  such  a  husband  was  neyer  a 
paragon  of  a  brother  or  a  son.  Wrongs 
of  this  sort  usually  begin  in  boyhood, 
by  casting  slurs  upon  the  other  sex, 
saying  of  a  sister,  "  She  is  nothing  but 
a  girl,**  and  defying  the  authority  of  a 
mother.  And  ihe  sons  of  such  a  man 
will  be  likely  to  imitate  their  father's 
example,  treating  their  mother  and 
astern  as  he  treated  his,  and,  in  their 
turn,  becoming  selflsh  and  tyrannical 
husbands. 

What  a  fate  for  their  wires  t  But  let 
them  give  God  thanks  that  the  old  law 
in  Blackstone  is  null,  which  gave  a  man 
"the  right,  for  due  cause,  to  chastise 
his  wife  with  a  stick  as  thick  as  the 
thumb ; "  and  not  only  this,  but,  "  with 
a  halter  round  her  neck,  to  sell  her  in 
the  cattle-market  as  if  she  were  a  mare.'* 
Tet  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  a  sale  of 
this  kind  took  place  in  Englaixd.  The 
certificate  of  transfer  was  published  in 
the  Worcester  Ohronicky  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  wife  who  was  sold  was 
the  only  one  of  the  parties  who  could 
write  her  name,  the  two  men  signing 
the  instrument  by  their  mso'k. 

There  is  still  another  class — ^modern 
copies  of  the  medioral  knights — ^men 
who,  in  theory,  whaterer  may  be  their 
practice,  r^avd  wcmian  as  something 

"  too  bright  and  good 
For  hunaa  nature's  daily  food.'* 

In  their  view,  she  is  alike  unfitted  for 
head  or  hand  work,  except  of  the  most 
airy,  gracefril  kind.  The  writing  a  book 
would  be  an  ineffiiceable  stain  upon 
her  loTeliness,  and  any  thing  so  autri 
as  Dio  Lewis'  Gynmastics  would  be 
almost  sure  to  unsex  her  in  their  eyes. 
On  no  account  can  she  be  permitted  to 
venture  far  into  the  fields  of  knowledge. 
She  may  nibble  along  the  surface,  may 
pluck  from  the  common  branches,  and 
gather  the  gleanings;  but  she  must 
carefhUy  eschew  the  occult  treasures  of 
the  dead  languages,  the  altitudes  of 


mathematics,  and  the  profhndities  of 
metaphysics. 

These  modem  knights-errant  woidd 
graciously  bestow  on  her  all  the  accom- 
plishments, and  then,  arraying  her  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  they  would  perch 
their  divinity,  if  not  on  a  pedestal,  at 
least  on  a  pianoHstooL  But  to  venture 
on  a  mission  of  mot^  to  the  hospital, 
or  among  the  dead  and  dying  on  the 
battle-field,  is  too  shocking  to  her  8en-< 
silnlities.  And  to  be  a  derk  in  the 
Treasury,  or  any  mercantile  department^ 
or  to  write  on  Political  ficonomy,  or  to 
practise  medicine — '*  Oh  tempore !  Oh 
mo^s  I "  Even  the  display  of  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  ^lergy  is  strikingly  un- 
feminine ;  nor,  according  to  their  idea, 
is  womanly  grit  consistent  with  woman- 
ly grace.  Man's  ornament  and  play- 
thing, it  is  at  her  peril  that  she  ventures 
into  scenes  of  toil  and  danger  unsuited 
to  her  fragility  and  damaging  to  his 
ideaL 

Even  some  who  inrofess  a  high  respect 
for  woman  virtually  (tJl  into  this  cate^ 
gory.  They  prefer  to  woo  one  who  ia 
*'  fine  by  defect  and  beautifhUy  weak.** 
And  there  are  those  tiiat  have  written 
most  beautifully  and  reverentiy  of  wom- 
an, who  yet  assert  that  it  is  her  perfieo- 
tion  to  be  without  diaraeter.  ^  Every 
man,"  says  one  of  tiiese  writers,  "  would 
like  to  have  an  Ophelia  or  a  Desdemona 
for  his  wife." 

Others  there  are,  not  very  unlike 
these,  though  less  profruie  in  gallantry^ 
T%ie  yoke  which  they  bind  on  woman^ 
neck  is  perhaps  no  heavier,  but  that  of 
the  former  class  is  covered  with  ribbons 
and  roses.  With  tiie  latter,  it  is  « 
doctrine  that  all  avocations  calling  for 
intellectual  ability  and  large  attain- 
ments belong  to-  man,  while  woman 
should  keep  wholly  and  forow  to  her 
own  i»H>vince  in  the  nursery  and  the 
kitdien.  For  mudi  mental  effort,  they 
pronounce  het  totally  unfitted.  But 
bodily  toil  ?  Ah,  yes !  that  ia  just  the 
tiling  I 

I  roust  not  forget  to  notice  another 
emphatic   point  in  the  creed  of  this     { 
dasB,  which  is,  \ 


*  Man  to  command  a&d^ 


itoobey.»» 


\ 
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Far  be  from  her  the  presumption  of 
forming  an  independent  opinion  upon 
business,  politics,  morals,  religion,  or 
even  esthetics.  Was  she  not  made  to 
be  a  sweet  echo  of  his  Serene  Highness  ? 

The  thought  of  consulting  his  wife  on 
any  literary  or  business  matter  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  books  of  some  who  are 
regarded  as  very  passable  husbands,  and, 
if  suggested,  would  be  considered  pre- 
posterous. Tet,  after  all,  is  it  so  yery 
certain  that  a  man^s  productions  are 
incapable  of  being  improved  by  a  wom- 
an's touch?  or  that  some  fidlures  in 
business  might  not  be  avoided  by  a 
wise  word  on  her  part  t  9 

There  are  still  others,  the  very  antip- 
odes of  these  last  two  classes,  who 
have  thrown  down  the  gauntkt  in  de- 
fence of  the  other  sex : 

**  ICaintateing  that  vith  equal  hotbandry 
The  woman  were  an  equal  to  the  man." 

By  this  equality,  some  understand  the 
same  native  attributes  and  functions,  and 
in  similar  degrees  and  proportions.  They 
claim,  not  only  the  right  and  the  ability, 
but  the  perfect  propriety,  of  woman's 
doing  any  thing  and  every  thing  that 
man  does:  sl]»  may  plead  at  the  bar, 
mount  the  rostrum  or  the  pulpit,  wear 
epaulettes  or  ermine,  dig  roots  esculent 
or  classical,  chop  wood  or  logic,  carry  a 
bandbox,  wear  a  cartridge-box,  and  go 
to  the  ballot-box. 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  those 
who  hold  the  golden  mean  between  the 
two  extremes,  and  who,  in  the  conduct 
of  their  relations  to  Aie  other  sex,  honor 
all  womanhood ;  and  without  stopping 
here  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
woman  has,  or  has  not,  the  same  right 
as  man  to  do  any  thing  she  can  do,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  antecedent  to  the 
douding  of  Eden  by  our  great  mother's 
double  deed  of  wrong,  there  was  noth- 
ing of  inferiority  in  woman's  relation  to 
him.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the 
old  song  we  may  have  heard  our  grand- 
mothers sing — 

**  She  wasnH  taken  out  of  his  head,  to  role  and  to 

triumph  o'er  man, 
Neither  ma  ehe  taken  out  of  his  foot,  by  man  to 

he  trampled  upon ; 
But  she  was  taken  out  of  his  side,  his  equal  and 

partner  to  be." 


There  is  often  much  ado  about  the 
inferior  sex,  and,  now  and  then,  an 
unhandsome  fling  is  given  at  the 
"  weaker  vessel."  But  in  the  courteous 
words  of  another,  "  She  is  weaker  as 
the  China  vase  is  weaker  than  the  mas- 
sive stone  jar.  She  is  weaker  because  cast 
in  a  more  delicate  mould,  and  made  of 
finer  material."  And  this  outward  del- 
icacy corresponds  to  her  inward  mental 
organization. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  impolitic  as  false 
to  deny  that  there  is  a  broad  difference 
between  the  sexes.  But  that  woman  is 
unlike  man,  and  that  her  sphere  usually 
lies  in  a  different  direction,  is  no  in- 
dication of  her  inferiority,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  claimed.  For  the*  distinc- 
tion between  them  being  not  one  of 
degree  but  quality,  lays  the  foundation 
for  a  closer  unity.  The  harmony  of 
diversity  or  contrast  is  far  greater  and 
richer  than  that  of  resemblance.  There 
is  more  zest  and  pungency  in  it. 

The  beautiful  Anglo-Saxon  term,  Jietp- 
meety  is  deeply  significant  It  imports 
that  woman  is  the  coimterpart  of  man, 
the  completement  of  the  humanity. 
Could  any  term  more  clearly  convey  the 
need-be  of  the  two  to  mske  a  perfect 
one  ?  There  is  much  truth  in  the  old 
Platonic  idea  of  the  relation  of  the 
sexes.  The  same  profound  philosophy 
appears  in  the  Swedenborgian  concep- 
tion, that  man  represents  the  wisdom 
and  woqian  the  love-principle— a  unity 
in  duality. 

**  Let  this  proud  watchword  rest 
Of  equal ;  seeing  either  sex  alone 
Is  half  iteelf^  and  in  true  marriage  lies 
Nor  equal  nor  unequal." 

Man  is  cautious,  woman  impulsive. 
Into  her  reading  and  studies,  she  brings 
more  of  her  heart ;  and  though,  on  that 
account,  somewhat  liable  to  be  led 
astray,  yet  she  avoids  the  danger  man 
experiences  from  his  logical  tendencies. 
For,  while  he  summons  his  faculties,  as 
it  were  separately,  to  the  thorough  sift- 
ing of  any  subject,  thus  divorcing  feel- 
ing from  intellect,  she  brings  her  whole 
mental  and  moral  nature  to  bear  upon 
it  at  once.  Thus  the  same  intuitive 
judgment  that  helps  her  to  a  quicker 
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and  more  accurate  discrimination  of 
character  than  man  evinces,  assbts  her 
to  many  correct  general  conclusions  as 
to  subjects  about  Tfrhich,  theoretically  or 
analytically,  she  knows  far  less  than  he. 
There  is  no  need  of  drawing  boundaries 
to  denote  their  jespective  provinces. 
Besides,  there  is  frequent  occasion  for  a 
passing  over  into  each  other^s  territory. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  sticklers  for  a 
formal  adherence  to  certain  convention- 
al laws  which  somebody  or  other  has  en- 
acted for  the  governance  of  men  and 
women .  I  have  known  people  to  be  quite 
thrown  o'ff  their  equilibrium  by  a  wom- 
an^s  displaying  self-possession  enough 
to  read  ^oud  a  poem  in  a  promiscuous 
circle.  And  again,  I  have  known  some 
persons  to  manifest  considerable  dis- 
turbance at  seeing  a  gentleman,  and, 
above  all,  a  clergyman,  take  a  walk 
with  his  baby  in  his  arms.  If  it  bad 
been  a  child  of  two  years,  it  might, 
possibly,  have  been  overlooked ;  but  an 
infant  in  longclothes — ^how  shockingly 
improper !  But  have  the  fathers,  then, 
no  duties  ?  Was  the  Great  Pounder  of 
the  race  mistaken  in  giving  children  a 
father  as  well  as  a  mother  ? 

At  Rye  Beach  a  man  may  be  allowed 
to  boil  lobsters,  roast  clams,  or  cook  a 
chowder,  and  at  the  Adirondacks  he 
is  permitted  to  ftj  trout,  broil  a  par- 
tridge, or  make  a  cup  of  coffee ;  but  to 
do  any  thing  of  this  in  his  own  kitchen, 
no  matter  what  the  domestic  straits,  is 
a  mortal  offence  against  the  proprieties. 

I  have  as  little  admiration  as  any  one 
|or  a  man  who  is  Old  Betty-ish,  and 
continually  dabbling  in  domesticities; 
but  I  do  greatly  admire  one  who  has 
manliness  enough  to  let  his  dignity  take 
care  of  itself;  who,  if  his  wife  is  feeble, 
and  his  cook  has  suddenly  taken  her 
departure,  is  not  too  full  of  conceits 
about  his  own  respectability  to  go  into 
the  kitchen,  if  need  be,  and  tend  a  cake 
at  the  fire— like  a  king  before  him ;  and 
not  bum  it,  either,  as  the  royal  Alf^d 
did. 

I  admire  a  man  who  can  turn  his 
hand  to  any  thing  that  sudden  exigen- 
cies may  require,  and  without  being 
tormented  by  qualms,  lost,  perchance, 


some  Doctor  of  Divinity,  or  President 
of  a  College,  or  some  old  acquaintance 
on  'Change,  should  hear  of  his  deed,  and 
he  should  thus  sink  one  notch  below  his 
lordly  heights. 

And  I  admire  a  woman  who  can 
throw  herself  into  the  breach  in  simDar 
exigencies,  and  bravely  do  a  man's 
work,  without  so  much  as  once  asking 
herself  whether  it  be  perfectly  feminine, 
or  what  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Jones 
would  say  if  they  should  see  her.  This 
is  one  of  "woman's  rights"  that  I 
believe  in.  And  I  believe  in  man'd 
rights,  too— in  his  right  to  do  any 
thuH  that  needs  to  be  done,  when  there 
is  no  one  else  to  do  it ;  in  his  right  to 
rock  the  cradle,  and  tend  the  baby,  if 
necessary ;  and  even  to  get  up  at  mid- 
night, if  it  should  be  sick,  and  cany  it 
back  and  forth  with  soothing  words,  or 
a  gentle  lullaby,  while  its  worn  mother 
gets  a  little  quiet  sleep. 

I  remember  a  beautiful  instance  of  a 
man  in  high  position,  whose  wife  was 
for  a  long  period  a  confirmed  invalid. 
There  was  almost  nothing  which,  in  his 
conjugal  devotion,  he  was  not  ready  to 
do  for  her.  In  a  little  wagon  he  had 
contrived  for  her  use,  he  would  draw 
her,  on  pleasant  mornings,  back  and 
forth  on  the  broad  sidewalk  beneath 
the  beautiful  elms.  And  if  at  any  time 
her  appetite  failed,  he  would  go  into 
the  kitchen,  and  with  his  own  hand 
prepare  something  for  her  to  eat. 

To  balance  this,  I  have  in  mind  a 
devoted  wife  who  became,  by  turns, 
eyes,  hands,  and  feet  to  her  infirm 
husband.  And  she  would  have  counted 
it  a  privil^e  to  wait  upon  him  thus  for 
a  thousand  years,  if  Heaven  could  have 
spared  him  so  long. 

Perhaps,  in  all  candor,  I  ought  here 
to  admit,  however  ashamed  I  may  feel 
to  do  so,  that  there  are  inefficient,  or 
indolent,  or  possibly  a  few  man^tMk 
women,  who  have  no  objection  to  im- 
pose their  proper  work  upon  their 
husbands.  Of  such  inglorious  thzrhmp:, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  For,  of 
all  upside-down  arrangements,  none  is 
more  despicable  than  that  in  whio9i  a 
woman,  having  put  her  husband  under 
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the  yoko,  leaves  Mm  to  perform  do- 
mestic drudgery  at  home,  while  she  is 
gossiping  in  the  street 

But  I  believe  in  a  generous  reciprocity 
of  duties.  We  remember  the  Qerman 
women  who,  in  the  siege  of  Wcinsberg, 
having  received  from  Conrad  permis- 
sion to  depart  with  whatever  they  could 
carry,  bore  out  every  one  her  husband 
on  her  back.  And  so  far  from  its  being 
chronicled  as  a  violation  of  the  propri- 
eties, their  conjugal  devotion  so  moved 
the  Emperor  as  to  procure  pardons  for 
their  husbands  and  peace  for  their  coun- 
try. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  inter- 
change of  duties,  however,  the  inherent 
distinction  between  the  sexes  ought 
never  to  be  ignored.  It  is  due  to 
woman  that  her  mind  should  be  strong- 
ly tasked  and  thoroughly  disciplined, 
as  well  as  richly  furnished.  In  other 
words,  she  should  have  the  same  chance 
as  man — ^the  chance  to  test  her  powers, 
and  to  settle  for  herself  and  for  the 
world  the  mooted  question  of  what  she 
is  able  and  what  she  is  not  able  to 
accomplish.  But  however  broad  her 
education,  the  peculiar  attributes  of  her 
womanhood  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served. If  her  intellect  be  so  trained  as 
to  throw  the  aflfectional  part  of  her 
nature  into  the  background,  the  effect 
'  will  be  most  disastrous ;  for  this  would 
/^^  be  to  unwomanize  woman,  rendering 
<^  her  unlovable,  if  not  unloving. 
^  One  of  the  vexed  problems  relating 
>  this  subject  is  woman^s  wcrh. 

However  suitable  it  may  be  for  wom- 
en to  look  to  their  husbands  for  support, 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  case  of  tiiose 
who  have  no  husbands  ?  And  when  the 
number  of  women  exceeds  that  of  men, 
how  can  it  be  that  some  will  not,  of 
necessity,  be  husbandless,  except  they 
migrate  to  Utah?  Now,  what  shall 
such  women  do  ? 

This  leads  to  the  qnestion  of  viogei. 
For  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  work, 
and  work  equally  well  done,  shall  she 
receive  less  compensation  simply  because 
she  U  a  woman?  Grave  charges  are 
reiterated  against  society  for  its  injustice 
in  this  respect.  To  its  plea  that  woman 


needs  less  remuneration  than  man,  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  question  of 
wages  is  primarily  one  of  equity,  and 
not  of  sex. 

Is  it  the  habit  of  employers  to  r^^- 
late  their  rates  of  payment  according  to 
the  necessities  of  those  whom  they  em- 
ploy ?  Does  the  trade-value  of  any  fab- 
ric in  the  market  turn  upon  the  question 
whether  it  was  made  by  male  or  female 
hands  ?  In  some  departments,  the  very 
question  reveals  its  absurdity.  What' 
would  have  been  thought  of  a  publisher 
who  should  have  offered  only  half  the 
usual  copyright  for  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cab- 
in," because  it  was  written  by  Mrs.  rath- 
er than  Professor  Stowe  ?  or  for  **  Auro- 
ra Leigh,"  because  Mrs.  Browning,  and. 
not  her  husband,  was  the  author  ? 

I  am  aware  that  in  this  skein  of  ques- 
tions, some  threads  of  plausibility  are 
twisted  in  with  whatever  there  may  be 
of  fair  argument.  Nor  is  it  quite  easy 
for  unskDfal  fingers  to  disentangle  them. 
Yet,  so  far  as  the  argument  has  weight, 
it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  rem- 
edy, if  there  be  any,  is  in  woman's  hands, 
and  that,  if  she  can  make  good  her 
claims,  they  will,  in  the  end,  be  recog- 
nized. 

In  regard  to  the  general  principle  of 
compensation,  two  things  are  evident : 
one,  that  it  is  the  intent  of  society,  by 
the  remuneration  of  laboi[,  to  provide 
for  the  increase  of  its  members;  the 
other,  that  man,  as  the  natural  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  on  whom  the 
wife  and  children  are  understood  to 
depend  for  support,  receives  higher 
wages  than  woman,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  no  such  responsibility.  But  the 
wife  may  work  at  home  as  hard  as  the 
husband  abroad,  and  thud  earn  the 
money  as  really  as  he. 

Then,  too,  the  tables  may  be  turned. 
The  husband,  from  inefficiency,  or  vice, 
or  other  reason,  may  £ul  to  discharge 
his  duty,  and  the  burden  fall  on  the 
wife.  In  England,  nearly  aU  the  women 
who  have  applied  for  divorce  under  the 
new  bill,  have  proved  that  their  jGEmiilies 
depended  on  them  for  subsistence;  it 
being  a  part  of  their  grievance  that, 
with  the  support  of  themselves  and 
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children,  they  were  bardened  with  that 
of  their  husbands  also.  And  out  of  six 
millions  of  British  women  who  are  oyer 
twenty-one,  one  half  belong  to  the  in- 
dustrial class,  while  more  than  two  mil- 
lions are  self-supporting.  So  that  the 
old  notion,  that  all  women  depend  on 
men  for  a  live.ihood,  is  a  mere  figment. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  women 
who  do  man's  work  in  the  support  of 
their  own  families,  or  of  parents,  broth- 
ers, or  sisters,  have  need  of  far  more 
remuneration  than  the  men  who  may 
haye  neither  families  nor  dependent 
relatives.  But  for  such  cases  the  laws 
of  work  and  wages  do  not  provide. 
Society  is  a  cold-blooded  impersonality, 
goyemed  by  certain  inexorable  rules, 
and  never  stepping  out  of  its  way  to 
look  after  the  unfortunates.  Inexorable, 
I  say ;  for  I  never  heard  of  Society  dis- 
playing any  weak  tendencies  to  mercy. 

"Wherever  rests  the  responsibility  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  an  adequate  remedy.  In 
woman's  pressing  need  of  employment, 
she  cannot  stop  to  insist  on  her  claims, 
whether  real  or  fancied,  but  is  glad  to 
take  what  she  can  get.  The  trouble 
with  multitudes  is  to  find  work  at  any 
price.  In  the  case  of  man,  if  one  voca- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  remunerative, 
there  are  many  others  which  he  can 
enter;  but  to  woman,  comparatively 
few  avenues  are  fiiirly  open,  and  where 
the  supply  is  so  much  greater  than  the 
demand,  the  compensation  will  be  pro- 
portionately small. 

The  question  is  farther  complicated 
by  the  fact  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
women  who  have  families  cannot  devote 
themselves  to  any  one  employment.  In 
the  odds  and  ends  of  time  not  required 
by  domestic  duties,  they  may  wash,  bind 
shoes,  braid  straw,  seat  chairs,  or  do 
other  things  to  eke  out  the  household 
means.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is 
Bometinkes  a  matter  of  acconmiodation 
to  get  work,  even  at  very  low  prices. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which 
women  are  indirectly  cramped.  How- 
ever doubtftil  the  expediency  of  atrikes 
as  a  method  of  increasing  wages,  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  in  the  power 


of  their  operatives  tends  to  check  the 
cupidity  of  employers.  But  they  have 
little  fear  of  women's  resorting  to  such 
measures. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  the  in- 
quiry arises,  whether  there  shall  be  a 
general  opening  to  woman  of  shops  and 
counting-rooms,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  medical  profession,  and  clerkships 
in  the  various  governmental  and  other 
departments.  At  the  very  suggestion, 
there  springs  up  a  host  of  warriors  arm- 
ed to  the  teeth,  and  discharging  their 
hot-shot  from  pulpit,  press,  and  forum. 

To  the  objection  that  any  such  move- 
ment would  be  impolitic  and  absurd,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  is  begging 
the  question.  To  the  plea  that  it  would 
only  aggravate  the  difficulty  by  the  rush 
it  would  create  of  those  seeking  employ, 
I  answer,  that  this  very  rush  would  be 
but  the  sad  outcry  of  that  starvation 
and  wretchedness  which  despair  has 
partially  silenced.  And  even  if  such  a 
rush  should  diminish  wages  a  little  in 
the  aggregate,  it  would  bring  relief 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

Against  the  claim  that  woman's  in- 
feriority in  almost  all  the  vocations  is 
proof  that  God  never  designed  her  to 
fill  them,  I  allege  the  opinion  of  prac- 
tical business-men  and  political  econo- 
mists, that  many  of  these  vocations 
would  be  better  filled  by  women  than 
by  men,  and  particularly  clerkships  in 
the  various  clothing  and  drygoods  es- 
tablishments— ^thus  releasing  a  small 
army  of  men  for  more  productive  labor. 
Besides,  this  argument  proves  too  much. 

In  a  late  number  of  this  magazine,  the 
writer  of  a  "  Little  Sermon  "  declares : 
"There  is  no  world's  work  in  which 
woman  is  equal  to  man;  not  even  in 
some  directions  where  men  fancy  she  is 
supreme.  Man  invents  and  works  out 
even  the  fashiouTplates  which  show 
woman  how  she  is  to  dress  herself;  and 
even  in  cutting  and  making  her  own 
dresses,  man  is  her  superior."  (Dear, 
inefficient  creature  I  what  a  blessed 
thing  that  man  can  aid  her  in  this  utter 
helplessness  1)  He  goes  on  to  give  an 
instance  "of  this  curious  inability  to 
do  business ; "  to  wit,  that,  "  for  ser- 
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eral  tboosancU  of  yean,  woman  lias 
insisted  on  buttoning  her  own  clothes 
and  her  children's  clothes,  lehind;  so 
that  by  no  possibility  can  they  dress 
themselyes  without  help." 

This  was  to  me  a  surprising  announce- 
ment, and  would,  doubtless,  hare  been 
equally  so  to  the  sermonizer's  wife,  if 
he  had  been  fortunate  (or  unfortunate) 
enough  to  have  one.  In  the  yarious 
sections  of  the  country  where  I  have 
been  acquainted,  the  women  ordinarily 
button  their  dresses  in  front.  But,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  mothers,  if  not 
to  bachelors  and  sermon-writers,  "  ehU- 
drerC%  clothes  "  are  buttoned  "  behind." 
In  spite  of  this,  howeyer,  little  girls 
early  learn  to  twist  about  their  arms  so 
deftly,  that  they  <29  contrive  to  "dress' 
themselyes  without  help." 

I  will  not,  however,  gainsay  the 
preacher's  assertion  as  to  the  superior- 
ity of  men  in  millinery  and  dressmak- 
ing, or  even  in  cooking,  as  has  lately 
been  maintained.  But  while  I  by  no 
means  presume  that  a  woman  could 
possibly  get  the  better  of  a  man  in  an 
argument,  since  logic,  far  exeeUerux, 
belong  to  the  lordly  race,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  these  men  prove  a  little 
too  much.  Certainly,  if  their  reason- 
ing amounts  to  any  thing,  it  follows 
that  these  pseudo-feminine  occupations, 
which  for  thousands  of  years  have  been 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  women,  "  ought 
to  be  given  up  to  men — a  proposition 
in  which  I  should  heartily  concur,"  says 
a  late  eloquent  writer  on  "Woman's 
Wrongs." 

The  assertion  of  woman's  entire  un- 
fitness "  to  cope  with  man  in  the  great 
businesses  of  the  world,"  it  may  not 
belong  to  a  woman  to  controvert.  But 
I  would  inquire  whether  she  is  not 
entitled  to  an  education  with  reference 
to  them,  before  the  question  can  be 
fairly  decided.  Granting,  however,  if 
you  please,  that  the  writer's  position  is 
unassailable,  is  the  fact  that  woman  can 
never  equal  man  in  any  of  "  the  great 
businesses  "  a  good  reason  for  her  not 
attempting  them  at  all?  Because  a 
linnet  cannot  be  a  nightingale,  shall  a 
linnet,  therefore,  never  sing  ?    Shall  not 


Rosa  Bonheur  paint,  because  she  cannot 
be  a  Raphael?  nor  Harriet  Hosmer 
carve,  because  she  cannot  be  a  Phidias  ? 
nor  Jean  Ingelow  write  poems,  because 
she  cannot  be  a  MOton  ?  On  the  same 
principle,  how  many  men  would  be 
driven  out  of  employment ! 

Whatever  woman  can  do,  I  wiH  not 
say,  without  violence  to  certain  conven- 
tionalities and  venerable  traditions,  but 
without  losing  any  of  her  womanly 
delicacy,  that,  I  venture  to  assert,  she 
has  the  right  to  do.  Her  success  will 
be  her  justification. 

**  A  woman  ounnot  do  the  thing  sho  ought. 
Which  means  whaterer  perfiDct  thing  she  can, 
In  lifia,  in  art,  In  science,  but  she  fJaars 
To  let  the  perfect  action  take  her  part 
And  rest  there ;  she  must  proye  what  she  can  do 
Before  she  does  it,— prate  of  woman's  rights, 
Woman's  mission,  woman's  function,  tiU 
The  men  (who  are  prating,  too,  on  their  side),  cry, 

*  A  woman's  ftmotion  plainly  Is  ...  to  talk.* 

•  •••••• 

.  .  .  If  another  sat  in  sight 

Pd  whisper,  'Soft,  mj  sister!  not  a  word  I 
By  speaking,  we  prore  only  we  can  speak ; 
Which  he,  the  man  here,  never  doubted.    What 
He  doubts,  Is  whether  we  can  do  the  thing 
With  decent  grace,  we've  not  yet  done  at  all. 
Now,  do  it ;  bring  your  statue—you  hare  room  I 
And  if  'tis  e'er  so  UtUe  like  the  god 
Who  looks  out  from  the  marble  silently 
Through  the  dusk  of  ages,  there's  no  need  to 

speak; 
The  universe  shall  henceforth  speak  for  you, 
And  witness,  She  who  did  this  thing,  was  born 
To  do  it— claims  her  license  in  her  work.' " 

Although,  in  savage  and  half-civilized 
countries,  much  of  the  drudgery  of  labor 
has  always  come  upon  woman,  yet  I 
willingly  concede  that  there  are  various 
departments  for  which  her  physical  in- 
feriority would  seem  to  render  her  en- 
tirely unfit— such  as  agriculture,  iron- 
founding,  rail-laying,  and  trench-dig- 
ging. Nor  can  she  be  a  sailor,  a  butcher, 
a  blacksmith,  a  miner,  a  stone-cutter,  or 
a  hod-carrier ;  at  least,  so  I  honestly 
thought  and  had  written,  when  the 
perusal  of  a  recent  volume  *  obliged  me 
to  modify  my  statement 

Introducing  her  topic  by  a  Cochin- 
China  proverb,  that  ^  a  woman  has  nine 
lives,  and  bears  a  great  deal  of  killing," 
— in  ijnarked  contrast  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  "  Little  Sermon,"  that  she  is  "  » 

*"The  College,  the  Market,  and  the  Court  i**^ 
by  Caroline  H.  Dall. 
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perpetual  inTalid^^'—tiie  author  pictures 
to  us,  in  China,  female  farmers  ynib. 
infants  on  their  back,  ploughing,  sow- 
ing, and  reaping;  in  Calcutta,  female 
masons,  with  their  hods  of  cement ;  in 
Bombay,  seven  thousand  female  laborers 
on  the  ghants,  or  mountain-passes,  climb- 
ing up  the  sides  of  steep  ravines,  with 
baskets  of  stone  and  eartJi  upon  their 
heads,  and  in  a  climate  where  no  Eu- 
ropean can  work ;  in  the  Low  Countries, 
women  with  leathern  breast-plates,  har- 
nessed like  oxen  to  canal-boats;  in 
England,  but  a  few  years  back,  women 
half  naked,  chained  to  carts,  w(»-king 
like  beasts  on  the  common  roads ;  and 
in  the  coal-mines,  five  thousand  of  those 
"  perpetual  invalids  "  in  harness,  draw- 
ing, on  all  fours,  heavily-laden  trucks. 

She  shows  us  a  German  girl  shovel- 
ling manure  for  fourteen  dollars  a  year ; 
one  woman—Madame  Isabelle — break- 
ing horses  by  contract  for  the  Russian 
army ;  another— Bertha,  of  the  Trans- 
jurane— opening  the  old  Roman  roads 
across  the  Alps;  and  another  still — 
Louise  Antonini — winning  a  St  Helena 
medal  by  her  hard  service  of  ten  years 
in  the  navy  and  fifteen  in  the  infantry ; 
while,  in  the  great  metropolis  of  our 
own  favored  land,  she  depicts  some  of 
these  same  "invalids'^  sweeping  the 
crossings,  carrying  parcels  from  the 
grocers,  trunks  from  the  steamboats, 
and  even  brick  and  mortar  for  the 
mason. 

Looking  into  still  other  departments, 
we  find  that  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, woollen,  and  silk  goods,  the  most 
unwholesome  and  disagreeable  parts  of 
the  work  are  given  to  woman.  In  the 
pin-factories,  beginning  at  the  age  of 
five,  the  girls  work  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen hours ;  if  refractory,  being  struck 
with  a  strap,  hammer,  or  file ;  nay,  thei|' 
bodies  are  sometimes  seamed  by  blows 
with  bars  of  red-hot  iron.  And  this  in 
civilized.  Christian  lands,  where  man 
boasts  his  gallantry  and  protecting  care  I 

But  what  has  become  of  the  assertion 
that  woman  is  not  equal  to  any  of  "  the 
world's  work  ? "  Of  the  hardest  of  that 
work  ehe  has  already  done  more  than 
her  share.    To  do  it  voluntarily,  how- 


ever, is  one  thing,  and  to  be  forced  to 
do  it  is  another.  Contrast  <me  of  tiMto 
vromen  in  harness  straining  along  tbt 
coal-shafts,  with  the  crippled  Anna 
Qumey  in  her  noble  career  of  saving 
shipwrecked  maxinera.  ^Tlie  first  labors 
like  the  brute  beast,  the  victim  of  hn- 
man  misgovemment  and  heatiiemsh  ig- 
norance ;  the  last  chooses  for  hersdf  a 
conflict  witii  the  storm,  and  earns,  with 
as  full  a  right  as  any  Inrother,  the  meed 
of  the  world." 

That  a  woman  should  aspire  to  do 
work  on  her  own  respondbility — it  is 
this  that  is  deemed  so  rqprehendble,  so 
utterly  impracticable.  Is  there,  then, 
nothing  for  her  but  marriage,  starva- 
tion, or  dishonor  ? 

She  seeks  to  win  her  way,  bat  is  met 
with  strange  menaces— that  if  she  as- 
pires to  do  certain  things  which  she 
ventures  to  think  she  can  do,  and  which 
some  have  testified  she  has  done,  and 
done  veell,  why,  then,  forsooth,  she  most 
also  do  those  disagreeable  and  danger- 
ous things  which  she  neither  asks  nor 
wishes  to  do.  If  you  wiU  be  a  clerk, 
Miss  Aspiring,  you  $hall  be  a  black- 
smith ;  if  you  will  bo  a  doctor,  you  shall 
be  a  hutch&r.  And  so,  because  God  has 
given  some  woman  the  genius  to  chisel 
statues,  she  must  perforce  cut  out 
tumors. 

But  it  is  argued  that  even  if  woman^s 
muscles  could  be  so  trained  as  to  enable 
her  to  enter  some  of  the  more  difiSeult 
vocations,  it  would  so  increase  the  nnm- 
ber  of  laborers  as  to  lessen  the  rates  of 
compensation.  And  here  we  again  en- 
counter the  same  old  gordian  knot. 
After  a  fair  examination,  and  making 
the  very  best  case  we  can,  we  are  con- 
strained to  admit  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  constitutional  law  which  limits  to  a 
degree,  and,  for  aught  that  appears, 
must  continue  to  limit,  the  question  of 
woman's  work  and  wages.  This,  how-  ' 
ever,  is  not  sufildent  to  account  for  the 
general  and  great  disparity  in  the  re- 
muneration of  the  sexes,  especially  as 
woman  too  (begging  pardon  for  my 
presumption),  has  her  spheres  of  labor 
which  man  is  ill-fitted  to  enter.  Nor 
does  it  foreclose  the  question  of  better- 
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ing  this  tmfortanate  state  of  things. 
Besides,  if  the  laws  of  supply  and 
donand  regulate  wages,  why  may  they 
not  be  suffered  to  regulate  work  also  ? 
Because,  employers  are  determined  to 
fimush  only  a  certain  amount  of  bread 
to  the  employed,  is  that  good  reason 
why  man  should  monopolize  the  wOrk 
for  the  sake  of  getting  all  the  bread  ? 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
equalizing  principle,  wherever  practica- 
ble, would  lead  to  a  great  improyement 
in  woman's  condition.  Says  a  resident 
of  Washington :  "  To  equalize  the  pay 
of  the  male  and  female  clerks  in  our 
National  capital,  would  have  an  effect 
to  better  the  ccmdition  of  working* 
women  all  over  the  country."  We  can- 
not, of  course,  expect  that  individuals, 
private  corporations,  and  particularly 
the  speculators  that  flood  our  land  like 
the  locusts  of  Egypt,  will  be  swerved 
one  hair's  breadth  from  the  commonly 
received  laws  of  trade—"  to  buy  as 
cheap  and  sell  as.  high  as  possible." 
But  the  superintendents  of  our  public 
schools,  or  of  some  other  institutions, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  much  in 
this  direction.  And  Qovemment,  which 
is  established  for  the  very  purpose  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  fdl,  and  which 
stands  as  the  representative  of  the  high- 
er law  of  equity,  has  influence,  and 
ought  to  use  it,  in  giving  a  national 
impulse  to  the  amelioration  of  woman's 
condition  in  this  respect. 

After  all,  however,  the  remedy  lies 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  woman  herself. 
Let  every  girl,  in  the  nigher  as  well  as 
lower  classes,  be  trained  to  the  idea  of 
some  object  or  vocation  by  which  she 
can  make  herself  useM  and  gain  an 
honorable  support.  And  while  the 
foundations  are  laid  broad  and  strong, 
let  there  be  full  play  for  individual 
development.  The  law  of  variety  which 
runs  through  nature  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  education  of  women. 

**  They  httve  as  matiy  dififisMnoos  aa  men. 
The  Tiolet  varies  from  the  lily,  as  fax 
As  oak  from  elm." 

It  is  one  of  the  great  evils  connected 
with  our  large  boarding-schools,  that 
so  little  regard  can  be  paid  to  the  in- 


dividual organization  or  temperament. 
Howevar  judicious  or  discriminating 
the  teachers,  with  such  a  congregated 
mass,  the  nice  distinctions  and  peculiar- 
ities of  character  are  mostly  lost  sight 
of.  But  it  is  far  worse  when  the  system 
itself  is  one  which  aims  at  uniformity, 
whose  arrangements  are  made  with  the 
very  intent  of  crushing  out  all  spon- 
taneity. The  result  is,  a  set  of  young 
ladies  trimmed  and  pruned  and  squared 
v^ry  much  like  the  trees  in  some  of  the 
continental  parks.  All  the  native  lux- 
uriance, all  the  beautiful  indlvidualisms 
have  disappeared,  except,  indeed,  where 
a  pupil  has  will  or  wilfulness  enough  to 
revolt  against  the  ever-pressing  regimen, 
and  to  be  herself  in  spite  of  laws  and 
^enactments  tending  to  make  her  some- 
body else. 

In  a  recent  article  on  female  educa- 
tion is  a  single  sentence  which  contains 
the  gist  of  the  whole  matter :  "  It  is  the 
sacred  office  of  education  to  develop  a 
symmetrical,  healthM  fulness  of  being 
after  the  particular  type  God  has  in- 
dicated for  each  individual." 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  dicta,  let 
every  young  woman  understand  that  it 
is  just  as  respectable  for  her  to  labor  as 
it  is  for  man;  nay,  that  there  is  the 
highest  dignity  in  work.  Let  the 
sphere  of  household  duties,  involving  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  as  well  as  of 
some  other  sciences,  be  exalted,  if  you 
please,  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  What- 
ever artistic  or  scientific  taste  she  dis- 
covers, whether  for  painting  or  astron- 
omy, music  or  botany,  writing  or  geol- 
ogy, give  it  full  development.  Then, 
when  she  appears  on  the  stage  of  life, 
if  she  does  not  find  or  will  not  take  a 
husband,  and  is  thrown  upon  her  own 
resources,  let  her  have  the  independence 
to  strike  out  a  course  for  herself.  If  she 
chooses  to  forsake  the  beaten  paths, 
already  so  crowded,  of  teaching,  writ- 
ing, and  stitching,  let  her  enter  some 
other  vocation,  qualifying  herself  as  a 
nurse,  housekeeper,  dairywoman,  book- 
keq>er,  bee-trainer,  saleswoman,  or  hop- 
picker  ;  or  let  her  cultivate  seeds,  fi-uits, 
or  flowers.  By  some  sort  of  head-work, 
or  hand-work,  let  her  make  good  her 
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dftim  to  an  honorable  liTing)  and  she 
will  make  a  position  for  herself^  and 
secure  aniyersal  respect 

A  distingni^ed  Professor  in  one  of 
our  New  England  Colleges  says :  ^*  For 
myself,  I  doubt  not  that  there  are  other 
chains  and  fetters  which  still  remain  to 
be  broken,  other  prejndices  whidi  are 
yet  to  be  removed,  other  areoues  of 
action  and  deyelopment,  of  business 
and  service,  of  honor  and  emolument, 
whkh  must  be  opened  to  woman,  not 
only  before  she  is  put  in  full  possession 
of  her  just  and  equal  rights,  but  before 
she  can  act  her  high  and  noble  part  in 
the  adyancement  of  society,  literature, 
monds,  and  religion." 

But  not  so  preach  many  of  the  wise 
ones  of  our  day.  Marriage  is  the  gospel 
proclaimed  as  woman's  only  salvation — 
the  panacea  for  all  her  headaches,  her 
heartaches,  and  her  backaches.  ^^She 
wishes  to  be  married,  or  she  ought  to ; 
how  can  she  secure  it  f "  (Secure  what  f) 
''We  ask  her  to  stand  for  her  right" 
(to  be  "  a  loyal  and  royal  wife  and  lov- 
ing mother ") ;  "to  insist  upon  it  for- 
ever; "...**  that  is  her  great  fhnction." 
And  for  this  "function,"  attempting 
any  of  "  the  world's  work  "  lessens  her 
chances.    But  what,  then,  can  she  do  t 

In  speaking  of  the  degraded  women 
who  crowd  our  cities,  the  writer  from 
whom  I  have  quoted  allows  that  many 
of  them  "sell  themselves  for  money, 
because  they  find  it  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  live  in  any  other  decent  way." 
Unfortunate  souls  I  Who  can  tell  how 
they  have  striven  and  suffered  ?  With 
what  sinking  hearts  may  they  once 
have  looked  out  upon  the  busy  arena, 
where  every  body  was  at  work,  but 
where  there  was  no  work  for  them  I 
They  were  told  they  "  ought  to  marry.*" 
But  they  were  of  the  mrplua-womea. 
The  voice  of  no  "beloved"  called  to 
them ;  for  his  footsteps  they  listened  in 
vain;  he  may  have  tarried  "in  the 
clefts  of  the  rock,"  or  "  among  the  beds 
of  spices  in  the  gardens ; "  but,  wher- 
ever he  was,  he  did  not  come  to  them ; 
the  "  salvation  "  was  not  offered.  Forced 
by  hunger,  they  ventured  forth  from 
their  retirement;  and  struggled  hard  to 


earn  their  honest  bread.  Th^  had 
been  brought  up  tenderly,  reli^oriy 
peihaps;  they  were  gentle,  loving, 
trusting  women;  but  they  were  dis- 
appointed— deceived — and  by  whom  ? 

Alas  I  alas  I  who  dares  look  down 
the  abyss  into  which  they  were  driven  3 
Oh,  my  sisters  I  if  every  woman  who 
has  a  voice  does  not  lift  it  up  against 
such  wrongs,  "  the  very  stone  shall  cry 
out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  ih» 
timbw  shall  answer  it." 

And  what  does  the  preacher  propose 
as  a  remedy  for  all  this  ?  How  does  he 
provide  for  those  "  who  do  not,  or  can- 
not, or  will  not  many?"  He  admits 
that  "it  is  a  difficulty  almost  unman- 
ageable question."  But  he  finally  seems 
to  challenge  them  to  enter  "  the  great 
businesses,  if  they  wi$h  to;  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder."  Bui  his  fidth  in 
their  competency  is  sm^er  than  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed.  And  the  possibility  of 
educating  them  to  ffil  some  of  these 
vodationa,  seems  not  to  have  entered  his 
ndnd. 

If,  try  as  she  may  to  "&scinate" 
man,  she  fails-^(and  the  preacher  has 
had  a  remarkable  experience  if  he  has 
found  the  frdr  sex  particularly  averse 
to  this  great  duty)~if  the  carefully 
wrought  "  slippers  "  presented  by  some 
"fascinating"  maid  or  "widow"  are 
returned  with  the  "  pious  "  fiction  that 
th^  did  not  JU;''^  or  i^  having  won 
some  man,  she  cannot  "keep"  him, 
"  she  will  go  to  the  wall"  Man's  im- 
maculateness  in  Jhe  matter  is  taken  tcx 
granted.  If  woman  only  does  her  part, 
there  will  be  no  crabbed  old  bachelors, 
no  hard-hearted  widowers,  no  improvi- 
dent and  unkind  husbands  I  A  crush- 
ing responsibility  for  the  weaker  vessel 
— ^this  late  version  of  "  woman's  rights ! " 
Till  the  announcement  of  this  new  goe- 
pel,  I  had  supposed  that  marriage  was 
as  much  to  man  as  to  woman ;  that  she 
was  no  more  in  danger  of  ruin  without 
it  than  he ;  and  that  it  was  rather  ku 
part  to  woo  and  "  win,"  than  wait  to 
be  "  won  "  by  her. 

But  the  same  lesson  is  repeated  in 
another  form.  The  moment  woman 
abandons  her  great  work — "  the  pro- 
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duction  of  a  royal  race  of  men  and 
women" — and  "attempts  to  do  the 
work  of  man,  she  is  likely  to  £ul ;  and 
if  she  proposes  to  snbyert  the  laws  of 
her  own  being,  which  are  the  laws  of 
her  Creator,  she  will  go  to  the  wall."  I 
take  it  for  granted  he  means  that  it  is 
by  neglecting  her  proper  Amotion  and 
attempting  the  work  of  man,  that  she 
Bubyerts  the  laws  of  her  own  being. 
Bat  I  have  some  cariosity  to  know  how 
he  got  his  information.  That "  the  laws 
of  her  own  being  are  the  laws  of  her 
Creator,"  I  readily  admit ;  bat  I  should 
Mke  to  know  who  enlightened  him  as 
to  those  laws,  that  he  thas  pronounces 
motherhood  to  be  her  only  "  function." 

•"  Let  a  woman  manufacture  as  good 
locomotiyes  ...  or  produce  as  good 
books  ...  as  a  man ;  and  she  can  oom- 
mand  the  same  price.  But  if  she  rushes 
into  the  businesses  which  are  overstock- 
ed, she  must  take  what  wages  she  can 
get,  and  it  will  be  poor ;  or  if  she  be  a 
poor,  careless  workman,  she  will  go  to 
the  wall,  of  course."  I  am  sure,  from 
the  reiteration  of  this  commiseratory 
sentence,  that  it  must  be  a  yery  dread- 
fill  thing  "  to  go  to  the  wall,"  though 
exactly  what  the  writer  intends  I  can- 
not tell ;  it  may  be  starvation,  it  may 
be  something  worse.  He  goes  on  to 
affirm :  "  There  is  no  pity  in  the  laws 
of  Qod;"  intimating  that  it  is  the 
Divine  law  which  shuts  women  up  to 
marriage  or  starvation.  But,  consider- 
ing how  many  of  their  mates  are  lost  on 
the  way,  and  how  many  men  ^nU  not  be 
"  fascinated  "  and  "  kept,"  it  appears  to 
me  that,  instead  of  originating  in  "  the 
bosom  of  Qod,"  these  laws  were  devised 
by  that  same  fallible  humanity  which 
has  made  it  lawful  for  man  to  hold  his 
brother  in  bondage,  to  beat  his  wife,  and 
even  sell  her  in  the  cattle-market.  But 
the  sormonizer  may  have  means  of  infor- 
mation of  which  I  am  ignorant. 

In  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  day,  our  girls  look  upon  maniage 
as  the  one  thing  for  which  they  were 
bom  and  brought  up.  S^rery  gift  of 
nature,  every  grace  of  culture,  is  es- 
timated at  its  market-value,  and  turned 
into  a  single  channel ;  as  if  there  were 


for  women  only  one  blessing,  one  pur- 
pose, one  possible  destiny  in  life.  And 
as  ^ough  there  were  not  already 
enough  who  desecrate  this  sacred  or- 
dinance, some  of  our  public  teachers 
join  in  this  cry  of  marriage  as  the  great 
evangel  for  women,  "pressing  on  them 
their  duty  to  become  wives  and  moth- 
ers, and  mercilessly  shutting  them  out 
firom  every  thing  else.  What  a  low, 
business-view  is  thus  taken  of  that 
which  was  designed  to  elevate  both 
man  and  woman  I  To  be  a  ?rife  is,  in 
itself,  no  virtue;  to  be  a  mother  is 
none.  Hem  maternity  does  not  refine 
or  exalt  the  character ;  though  I  pity 
the  woman  who  is  not  made  purer  and 
better  by  it  Tet  in  spite  of  this  sacred 
relation,  a  mother  may  be  just  as  earth- 
ly in  her  affinities,  as  selfish  in  her  in- 
stincts and  purposes,  as  any  other  wom- 
an. When  matrimony  is  forced  upon  her 
as  the  alternative  of  starvation,  it  loses 
its  sweetness,  its  grace,  and  its  glory. 

In  the  same  breath  in  which  women 
are  drummed  up  to  marriage,  we  are 
iold  of  the  boundless  extravagance  of 
modem  trausaeattx,  of  the  4ts  of  des- 
peration to  which  young  husbands  are 
driven  by  the  reckless  and  perpetual 
drafts  on  their  purses  by  their  fashiona- 
ble wives,  and  of  the  many,  who,  con- 
sequently, harden  themselves  into  incor- 
rigible bachelors.  And  is  there  any 
reason,  pray,  why  our  young  women 
should  not  be  extravagant  ?  When  they 
grow  up  with  no  other  aim  in  life  than 
a  good  settlement ;  when,  by  many  of 
the  teachings  of  the  day,  marriage  be- 
comes a  mere  selfish,  mercenary  arrange- 
ment, is  it  strange  that  some  of  them 
sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage? In  such  a  barter,  the  man  and 
woman  who  profane  the  name  of  hus- 
band and  wifs  enter  upon  a  career  of 
separate  interests,  in  which,  in  return 
for  ministering  to  his  pride  and  self- 
complacency,  she  spends  all  of  his 
money  she  can  get.  For  the  privilege 
of  bearing  his  name  and  sharing  his 
purse,  she  has  paid  a  terrible  price,  and 
she  will  seize  on  all  possible  compensa- 
tion. Trae  marriage  is  slain,  and  there 
IS  nothing  left  but  its  wretched  &rhost. 
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THE  NATIONAL  FINANCES. 


PHILOSOPHIC  METHOD  IH  niTAHCl. 

The  principle  enunciated  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  that  every  cause  produces  more 
than  one  effect,  and  each  effect  is  the 
product  of  many  causes,  is  nowhere  so 
important  as  in  political  economy  and 
national  finance,  the  highest  departments 
of  social  science,  which  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  sciences.  To  consider  all  the  cau- 
ses of  an  abnormal  financial  condition 
which  applies  to  40,000,000  of  people 
during  and  after  a  ^gantic  war,  and  all 
the  effects  of  the  remedies  proposed,  is  a 
herculean  task ;  yet  our  inyestigations 
will  haye  value,  and  our  criticisms  and 
recommendations  can  haye  weight,  only 
as  tl^s  is  done. 

Gold,  like  a  feycred  pulse,  ranges  at 
140  and  upwards.  Our  dollar  of  ac- 
count and  exchange,  in  which  our  na- 
tional and  all  private  debts  are  e-sti- 
mated,  and  which  our  greenbacks  and 
banknotea  represent,  is  depreciated,  as 
compared  with  the  currency  of  the 
world,  to  about  seventy  cents.  The 
financial  problem  is,  how  can  all  these 
debts,  amounting  in  bulk  to  perhaps 
five  times  our  national  debt,  be  made 
worth  par  in  gold  ?  how  can  the  Gov- 
ernment and  country  resume  specie  pay- 
ments, and  our  normal  financial  con- 
dition be  restored  ? 

THE  CAUSES  OF  DEPBBaATIOir. 

Were  we  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
nse  and  fall  of  the  premium  on  gold 
throughout  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  England  during  her  wars 
with  Napoleon,  and  in  the  United  States 
during  the  rebellion,  it  would  be  found 
that  gold  rose  with  military  disaster, 
and  fell  with  success,  more  powerfully 
and  exactly  than  with  any  and  all  other 
causes,  and  that  these  circumstances 
controlled  the  depreciation  in  paper 
more  than  all  other  influences  combined. 
In  1862,  under  the  influence  of  Bum- 
side's  successes  in  North  Carolina,  and 
Grant's  in  Kentucky,  and  Farragut's  at 


New  Orleans,  gold  stood  at  a  nominal 
premium  of  110,  until  McClellan's  dis- 
asters on  the  Chickahominy,  and  the 
ill  success  of  Bumside  and  Hooker  with 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  raised  the 
premium  to  140.  In  1868,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Grant's  victories  at  Vicks- 
burg,  opening  the  Mississippi,  and 
Meade's  at  Gettysburg,  gold  did  not 
materially  advance.  In  1864,  the  mili- 
tary and  flnancial  crisb  of  the  war, 
when  1,200,000  new  men  were  required, 
and  $1,400,000,000  additional  debt  were 
incuired,  and  Grant's  costly  campaign 
before  Richmond  had  not  yet  resulted 
in  success,  and  Sherman's  triumph  in 
Georgia  seemed  uncertain,  and  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  North  declared 
the  war  for  the  Union  a  failure,  gold 
reached  285,  and  the  bonds  and  notes 
of  the  United  States  were  worth  only 
thirty-eight  cents  on  the  dollar.  In 
1866,  on  the  surrender  of  the  rebel 
armies,  though  our  currency  was  more 
expanded  than  ever  before,  though  the 
amount  of  our  debt  was  greater,  and 
though,  during  the  preceding  four  years, 
$180,000,000  more  gold  had  been  ex- 
ported than  we  had  produced,  gold  fell 
to  128 ;  in  other  words,  our  bonds  and 
currency  had  advancd  from  88  cents  to 
75 — ^thus  proving  that  neither  expansion 
of  currency,  amount  of  debt,  or  scarcity 
of  gold,  are  to  be  compared  as  causes 
of  depreciation  with  that  decline  in  the 
credit  of  the  Government  which  attend- 
ed the  gigantic  efforts  for  its  overthrow, 
and  the  prospect  for  a  time  of  their  suc- 
cess. When,  by  the  fall  of  the  rebellion^ 
the  permanency  and  undisputed  domin- 
ion of  the  Government  were  vindicated, 
exactly  three  fourths  of  the  premium  on 
gold  disappeared,  the  other  fourth  re- 
maining to  indicate  the  proportion  of 
the  premium  which  could  be  ascribed 
to  other  causes  than  distnif^  in  the 
ability  of  the  Government,  -^j  tiie  ex- 
pansion of  our  currency,  tb'%  scarcity  of 
gold,   the    balance   of    f^'Jreign    trade 
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against  us,  and  the  dangers  of  volHntary 
repudiation  by  the  people. 

ABSUEDITT    OV  OOimACVION    Afl  A   PANACEA. 

The  theory  that  contraction  of  the 
ooiiency  alone  can  remove  the  premium 
on  gold,  or  restore  specie  payments,  is 
open  to  a  logical  redtietio  ad  cUmirdtim, 
It  claims  to  be  based  on  the  general 
doctrine  put  forth  by  Adam  Smith, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  other  political 
economists,  that  the  value  of  a  curren- 
cy, whether  paper  or  gold,  decreases  as 
its  volume  increases,  and .  vie^^vend.  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  if  a  country 
have  1400,000,000  in  currency  (suppos- 
ing it  to  be  disconnected  financially 
with  all  other  countries),  and  this 
amount  be  reduced  to  $200,000,000  by 
destroying  half  of  it,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  remaining  $200,000,000 
wilt  be  exactly  doubled,  all  prices 
will  be  reduced,  and  the  remaining 
$200,000,000  will  perform  the  same 
fimctions,  as  a  currency,  as  the  whole 
previously  performed.  But  both  Smith 
and  Mill  teach  that  currency  derives  its 
purchasing  power,  not  from  the  total 
property  of  a  country,  but  only  from 
the  quantity  offered  for  sale.  What- 
ever the  quantity  of  money  offered  for 
goods,  is  the  value  of  the  goods ;  and 
whatever  the  quantity  of  goods  offered 
for  money,  is  the  value  of  the  money. 
To  diminish  by  half  the  quantity  of 
currency,  will  diminish  by  half  the 
price  of  the  goods  immediately  offered; 
L  e.,  the  first  sales  which  follow  the  dimi- 
nution will  feel  the  sacrifice,  while, 
as  the  effects  of  the  contraction  diffuse 
over  a  greater  mass  of  property,  they 
become  less.  Thus,  when  our  currency 
depreciated,  not  all  prices  rose  pari 
passuj  but  only  the  prices  of  those 
things  offered  for  sale  or  in  the  market. 
Exports  and  imports,  surplus  and  per- 
ishable products,  rose  in  nominal  price 
first ;  real  estate  late,  last,  or  not  at  all. 
The  amount  of  ]^roperty  in  this  coun- 
try, as  assessed,  being  17,000  millions, 
and  the  amount  of  currency  only  700 
millions,  to  suppose  that  a  contraction 
of  one  half  in  the  currency  would  di- 
minish by  one  half  the  prices  of  the 


entire  property  of  the  country,  is  to 
suppose  that  a  reduction  of  $850,000,000 
in  the  dimensions  of  one  of  the  instru- 
ments with  which  we  do  bmdness,  viz., 
paper-money,  would  occasion  a  diminu- 
ton  of  8,500  millions  in  the  prices  of  all 
others — a  preposterous  absurdity. 

BOW   FAB  CONTBACTIOH  OF  CVRRENCT  IX- 
CRBA818  ITS  VALUE. 

A  contraction  of  the  currency  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  iU  value,  but  the 
destruction  of  $350,000,000  in  currency 
can  only  add  the  purchasing  power 
which  was  formerly  possessed  by  that 
bulk  of  currency  to  something  else.  It 
cannot  add  twice  or  thrice  or  a  hun- 
dred times  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
currency  destroyed  to  any  thing.  When 
we  reflect  that,  in  the  destruction  or 
withdrawal  of  $250,000,000  of  curren- 
cy, its  purchasing  power  is  diffused 
evenly,  or  nearly  so,  over  all  the  Other 
promises  of  the  Gtovemment,  i  e.,  over 
the  whole  National  debt,  it  is  evident 
that,  instead  of  adding  fifty  per  cent,  to 
the  remainder,  as  it  would  if  the  cur- 
rency were  the  only  quantity  involved 
in  the  problem,  it  will  add  only  about 
ten  per  cent 

THE  QUESTION  STATED. 

The  problem  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can financial  Statesman  is.  Given  our 
debt,  with  the  taxation  it  involves  and 
the  resources  we  have,  by  what  modes 
can  we  best  return  to  specie  payments  ? 
If  any  are  disposed  to  ask  when  we 
may  return  to  specie  payments,  the  an- 
swer belongs  to  the  more  exalted  do- 
main of  prophecy— which  we  decline  to 
enter.  If  three  fourths  of  the  causes 
of  depreciation  are  to  be  found  in  the 
typhoid  condition  of  the  Qovemment 
o^it,  as  shown  in  the  sale  of  its 
bonds,  then  three  fourths  of  the  cure 
lies  in  the  single  policy  of  kskajkctsg 

THE  CBSDIT  OF  THB  Gk>VBBNlCBKT  AHD 
THB  BUSINBSa  FAOSPBBITT  OF  THB  PEO- 
PLE. The  latter  is  the  foundation,  the 
former  the  superstructure.  By  this 
standard  every  measure  aiming  at  a 
resumption  of  ^pede  payments  is  to  be 
tested.    The  test  for  every  plan  for  re- 
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sumption  must  be,  Will  it  raise  the 
gold-^rice  of  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States  from  75  cents  on  the  dollar  to  00 
or  92,  or  par  ?  If  so,  then  oar  cnrrenoy 
will  stand  at  par  also,  and  q>ecie  pay- 
ments will  resume  themselyes.  If  not, 
then  it  will  have  no  tendency  to  restore 
specie  payments. 

THX  &JBMKD1U   PR0P08KO. — MR.   BHXR1LUI*S 
FUNDUtQ  BILL. 

The  most  prominent  measure  yet  pro- 
posed for  ac^usting  our  finances,  thoo^ 
not  ostensibly  aiming  to  effect  our  res- 
toration toMq>ecie  payments,  is  embodied 
in  the  rqK)rt  and  bill  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  As  originally 
presented,  it  proposed  to  fhnd  the 
whole  debt  into  bonds  running  nomi- 
nally at  six  per  cent.,  but  subject  to  a 
tax  of  one  per  cent,  which  was  to  be 
distributed  among  the  several  States  in 
lieu  of  local  taxation,  as  a  ^^dodge  ^  to 
stop  the  clamor  of  repudiationists  in 
layor  of  taxing  National  bonds.  This 
feature  has  been  wisely  omitted.  It  at 
first  also  proposed  that  a  portion  of  the 
consolidated  loan  should  be  issued  pay- 
able in  foreign  coin  at  foreign  capitals, 
so  as  to  render  it  exclusively  sali^le  in 
Europe.  This  doubtM  feature  is  also 
omitted.  As  thus  emasculated,  it  is  a 
proposition  to  issue  bonds  payable  in 
coin  in  forty  years,  and  redeemable  in 
ten  years,  with  interest  in  coin  at  five 
per  cent.,  quarterly,  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. The  holders  of  the  existing  5.20s 
are  expected  to  exchange  their  six  per 
cent  bonds  for  these  five  per  ceuts., 
under  the  threat  that,  if  they  reftise, 
the  5.308  will  be  paid  in  depreciated 
greenbacks  instead  of  in  coin.  This  is 
the  same  impolicy  pursued  by  the  Rebel 
Government,  in  compelling  the  holders 
of  Confederate  notes  to  exchange  them 
for  four  per  cent  bonds.  It  is  an 
effort,  by  partial  repudiation,  to  coerce 
the  creditors  of  the  Government  into 
taking  five  per  cent  where  we  have 
agreed  to  pay  six.  Its  tendency  to 
injure  the  Government  credit,  by  brand- 
ing it  with  dishonor,  is  indisputable ; 
for' the  Government  can  as  easily  alloy 
and  debase  the  "coin**  in  whidi  this 


bill  proposes  to  pay  the  new  bonds, 
as  it  could  resolve  to  pay  the  oid 
bonds  in  depredated  promises  to  pay. 
It  agrees  to  pay  them  in  coin,  but  net 
in  coin  of  specific  weight  and  stand- 
ard; and  if  it  should  even  legislate 
the  question  of  its  coin-dollars,  it  mi^it 
still  debase  the  standardsof  weight  and 
fineness  so  as  to  repudiate  the  same 
obligations  a  second  or  third  time.  No 
contract  can  satisfy  the  creditors  of  a 
convicted  repudiator.  A  govemmcBt 
which  has  once  lied  to  its  creditors, 
must  pay  a  liar's  rate  of  interest  for  ever 
after,  until  it  has  Jeamed  the  economy 
of  honesty  from  the  hardships  of  usury. 
It  is  astounding  that  leading  statesmen, 
who  ought  to  know  the  pecuniary  value 
of  honor  to  a  national  or  an  individual 
debtor  in  distress,  should  gravely  pro- 
pose financial  measures  which  rob  tike 
nation  of  its  cheapest  and  highest 
daim  to  credit — ^its  integrity. 

PARTIAL  CONTERTIBILITT  OP  BONDS  AKD  CUB- 
RENCT. 

The  same  bill  has  also  a  provision 
making  the  bonds  convertible  into 
greenbacks,  and  the  greenbacks  into 
bonds,  provided  that  not  more  than 
1400,000,000  in  all  of  greenbacks  shall 
be  issued,  including  those  now  out 
The  mischiefs  of  this  clause  are  appar- 
ent. It  is  only  when  the  bonds  would 
be  worth  less  than  the  greenbacks  that 
holders  would  convert  them  into  green- 
backs; and  only  when  the  greenbacks 
were  worth  less,  that  they  would  recon- 
vert them  into  bonds.  Each  conversion 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  Government 
Now,  the  holder  of  5.20s  can  go  into 
the  market,  and,  by  selling,  convert 
them  into  greenbacks,  and  get  seven  or 
eight  per  cent,  more  than  par  for  them. 
Under  this  bill  he  could  only  get  par. 

"  UNIFICATION  "  OP  THE   DEBT. 

There  remains  of  the  Senate  bill  but 
one  important  element — ^the  policy  of 
reducing  the  diverse  forms  of  the  Na- 
tional debt  to  one  form.  No  argument 
is  offered  by  the  Senate  Committee,  who 
simply  state  ^that  the  expediency  of 
unifying  the  debt  has  been  conceded  by 
every  one.^    Such  an  assertion  is  rash 
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on  its  face,  and  does  not  consist  with 
the  very  existence  of  these  diyerse  forms 
of  debt;  for  if  Chase  and  Fessenden, 
as  Secretaries,  found  that  they  could 
not  raise  all  the  money  they  needed 
without  resorting  to  many  forms  of 
loans  to  suit  customers,  it  follows  that 
lenders  to  the  Goyemment  prefer  differ* 
ent  securities ;  and  if  more  monqr  could 
be  raised  at  lower  rates  during  war  by 
adapting  the  form  of  the  loan  to  the 
needs  of  the  lender,  why  la  not  the  same 
true  duriDg  peace  f  Diverse  forms  haye 
certain  adyantages;  they  enable  the 
Goyemment  always  to  work  off  the  one 
most  adyantageous  to  itselt  For  some 
purposes  a  hundred^year  loan  at  three  per 
cent,  might  be  preferred  by  purchasers 
to  a  ten-year  loan  at  seven.  It  does  not 
follow  that,  because  unifying  the  debt 
would  simplify  it  to  the  student,  it 
would  render  it  more  available  to  the 
lender,  or  lower  the  aggregate  rate  of 
interest  to  the  Government.  It  would 
simplify  the  study  of  woollen  goods 
vastly  to  reduce  broadcloths,  beavers, 
cassimeres,  delaines,  &a,  to  one  article 
of  one  width  at  one  price ;  but  the  result 
would  not  be  desirable  to  manufacturer 
or  consumer.  Until  lenders  all  prefer 
one  form  of  the  debt,  there  would  be  no 
economy  in  converting  the  whole  debt 
into  that  form.  The  diversity  of  the 
forms  of  our  debt  also  causes  our  inter- 
est to  come  due  in  a  continuous  current 
rather  than  in  sudden  floods,  which 
would  involve  the  double  evil  of  dam- 
ming up  many  millions  useless  in  the 
sub-treasury  for  long  periods,  and  sud- 
denly letting  them  loose  in  a  delugp 
upon  the  money-market.  Since  the 
features  qmitted  from  this  bill  may  re- 
turn in  other  forms,  they  deserve  dis- 
cussion. 

THE  FORIiaN  LOAN. 

It  is  possible  that,  while  the  Ameri- 
can people  remain  too  poor  to  own  their 
debt,  and  a  portion  of  it  must  be  held 
abroad,  it  is  desirable  to  place  that  por- 
tion in  the  form  most  attractive  to  for- 
eign buyers,  even  though  it  would 
thereby  be  made  less  attractive  at 
home.    Bonds  payable  in  pounds  ster- 


ling at  London,  in  thalers  at  Berlin  or 
Hamburg,  and  in  francs  in  Paris,  might 
prove  a  successM  manipulation  in  the 
absence  of  any  profounder  policy ;  but 
statesmanship  would  aim  at  measures 
tending  to  enable  the  American  people 
to  own  their  entire  debt  at  home.  So 
much  of  our  debt  as  we  ourselves  hold 
is  no  drain  upon  our  national  resourees. 
It  is  like  debts  due  from  various  mem- 
bers of  the  same  household  to  each 
other,  which  burden  some,  and  enrich 
others,  but  do  not  render  the  whole, 
as  a  family,  richer  or  poorer ;  but  the 
debts  they  owe  abroad  mortgage  the 
common  homestead,  and  bring  them 
into  bondage  to  strangem.  The  more 
our  bonds  are  held  within  ourselves, 
the  more  our  taxes  are  paid  to  our- 
selves, the  less  the  drain  of  gold  and 
products  to  sustain  foreign  incomes,  or 
"absentees,"  and  the  less  the  burden 
of  the  debt  and  the  disposition  towards 
repudiation.  The  less  these  dangers 
and  burdens,  the  higher  wHl  bo  the 
price  of  our  bonds,  and  hence  of  our 
currency,  the  less  the  premium  on  gold, 
and  the  nearer  specie  payments.  So 
far  as  a  foreign  loan  would  tend  to  add 
to  our  foreign  debt,  it  would  tend 
against  our  credit  and  against  specie 
payments. 

TAXING   THB   BONDS.   . 

The  proposal  to  distribute  among  the 
States  one  per  cent  per  annum  of  the 
entire  National  debt,  adds  one  per  cent., 
or  $20,000,000,  to  the  burden  of  the 
taxpayers,  without  in  any  way  ftirther- 
ing  the  point  it  pretends  to  aim  at,  viz., 
to  equalize  taxation  between  the  hold 
ers  of  bonds  and  other  property.  The 
bondholder  is  still  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, since  the  Supreme  Court  has  three 
times  decided  the  attempt  to  tax  Na- 
tional securities  to  be  unconstitutional, 
even  where  they  are  not  exempt  by 
their  terms.  Since  our  present  Na- 
tional bonds  are  expressly  exempt  by 
their  terms,  Congrese  has  no  power  to 
authorize  the  States  to  tax  them ;  and 
to  tax  them  itself  is  repudiation.  The 
terms  of  the  loan  admit  that  the  credit- 
ors cannot  be  made  to  pay  the  tax. 
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They  concede  tliat  a  loan  which  could 
be  obtained  at  five  per  cent,  if  subject- 
ed to  one  per  cent,  tax,  will  only  be 
obtained  at  six.  The  bondholder,  there- 
fore, is  not  taxed,  but  simply  charges 
one  per  cent,  more  interest  on  his  loan, 
and  that  one  per  cent.,  or  $20,000,000 
additional,  is  levied  on  those  who  are 
n&w  taxpayers,  in  proportion  to  their 
taxable  assets,  and  paid  oyer  to  the 
eeyeral  States  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. The  whole  complaint,  that  bond- 
holders are  exempt  from  taxation,  still 
remains,  and  is  only  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  the  burdens  from  which  they 
are  exempt  are  increased  by  $20,000,000. 
This  device  is  a  deceit,  and  will  not 
stand  the  ordeal  of  a  political  campaign, 
wherein  it  will  be  sifted  by  its  oppo- 
nents, and  its  hoUowness  exposed. 

ABSOLUTE  COKTRRTIBILITT  Of  BONDS  AHO 
CUBBENCr. 

That  feature  of  the  Senate  bill  which 
aims  to  make  the  bqnds  and  green*^ 
backs  mutually  convertible,  really  con- 
stitutes a  separate  policy,  which  the 
Senate  bill  only  imperfectly  adopts. 
The  Senate  bill  provides  that  any  hold- 
er of  5.20  and  consolidated  bonds  may 
exchange  them  for  United  States  notes, 
and  vice-vend,  provided  that  the  total 
amount  of  notes  so  to  be  issued  shall 
not  exceed  $400,000,000.  As  there  are 
already  issued  some  $857,000,000  in 
United  States  notes,  the  limit  above 
imposed  reduces  the  range  of  this 
convertibility  to  the  moderate  sum  of 
$48,000,000 — a  sum  too  small  to  have 
any  serious  effect,  and  of  course  too 
small  to  test  the  scheme  of  making  the 
bonds  and  currency  mutually  converti- 
ble at  par.  In  order  to  test  the  latter 
theory  to  the  full  extent,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  must  be  authorized  to 
issue  bonds  for  greenbacks,  and,  vic^ 
versd,  greenbacks  for  bonds,  to  any  ex- 
tent desired,  i.  e.,  to  the  whole  amount 
of  the  National  debt  This  would  seem 
Hke  authorizing  the  payment  of  the 
National  debt  in  greenbacks.  But,  say 
its  advocates,  the  people  will  not  de- 
mand the  greenbacks  to  any  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  wants  of  business  require. 


If  they  demand  a  surplus  of  green- 
backs, money  will  be  plenty,  the  rate 
of  interest  will  fall,  and  the  holders  of 
greenbacks  will  invest  them  in  the 
bonds  to  get  their  interest  Again, 
when  money  is  in  demand,  and  the  nte 
of  money  rises  above  that  paid  by  the 
Government,  holders  of  the  bonds  would 
convert  them  into  greenbacks.  Thia  cal- 
culation is  based  on  two  ftlse  aBsomp- 
tions.  The  first  is,  that  the  class  of  capi- 
talists who  hold  bonds,  and  the  class 
of  business-men  whose  nokoney  moves 
commerce  and  buys  our  crops  and 
merchandise,  are  the  same.  They  are 
not  When  business  men  want  cur- 
rency, they  have  not  bonds  to  offer  for 
it,  but  business-notes.  And  bondhold- 
ers can  always  go  into  the  market  and 
convert  their  bonds  into  currency,  with 
&Ye  to  ten  per  cent  premium  by  sale. 
Until  the  Qovemment  is  ready  to  pay 
out  its  own  notes  in  exchange  for  notes 
of  private  parties,  it  cannot,  like  the 
banks,  relieve  the  money-market  The 
second  false  assumption  is,  that  a  pleth- 
ora of  paper-money  lowers  the  rate 
of  interest  This  is  probaUy  true  of 
actual  money,  L  e.,  paper  redeemable 
at  par  in  gold.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
such  a  plethora  of  paper-money  as 
causes  depreciation  in  its  value  lowers 
the  rate  of  interest  correspondingly.  If 
it  were,  then,  when  the  gold-value  of  our 
greenbacks  during  the  war  fell  from  100 
to  86  cents  per  dollar,  tiie  rate  of  intanest 
ought  to  have  &Uen  fix>m  six  or  ten  to 
two  or  three-and-a-half  p^  cent,  but  it 
did  not  decline  one  iota.  If,  therefore, 
the  issue  of  greenbacks  for  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  500  or  1000  milMons 
would  tend  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  currency,  the  rate  of  interest  would 
not  be  lowered;  and  hoice  the  force 
which  the  authors  of  tiie  scheme  rely 
on  to  convert  the  greenbacks  back  into 
bonds  would  fini.  Very  few  notes 
would  or  could  be  converted  into  bonds, 
because  there  are  few  to  convert,  and 
the  least  conversion  cramps  the  money- 
market,  and  checks  fhrther  conversion. 
But  the  amount  of  bonds  which  would 
be  convertible  into  notes  is  limited  only 
by  the  amount  of  the  public  debt    The 
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moment  the  process  had  begun,  the  in- 
flation would  cause  a  rise  in  all  prices, 
and  active  speculation  would  follow, 
and  with  it  a  constantly  increasing  pre- 
sentation of  bonds  to  the  Goremment, 
until  the  whole  I^ational  debt  had  been 
converted  into  greenbacks.  This  would 
reduce  the  notes  to  a  merely  nominal 
value,  and  would  involve  National  dis- 
aster, bankruptcy,  and  repudiation. 

The  proposition,  so  far  from  being 
new,  has  been  once  adopted  in  its  best 
feature — that  of  making  the  notes  con- 
vertible at  pleasure  into  the  bonds. 
Such  a  provision  was  enacted  at  the 
time  of  the  first  issue  of  $150,000,000 
in  legal-tender  notes.  But  it  was  found 
that  its  effect  was  to  prevent  the  bonds 
f^om  bearing  any  premium  over  the 
currency,  and  it  was  repealed.  Such  a 
provision  only  enables  the  holders  of 
currency  to  keep  our  bonds  down  to 
par  in  currency.  It  has  no  effect  to 
raise  the  value  of  either  bonds  or  cur- 
rency, but  to  depress  both.  It  is  like 
an  offer  by  a  manufacturer  of  broad- 
cloths and  cassimeres,  to  exchange  his 
broadcloths  for  cassimeres,  and  his  cassi- 
meres for  broadcloths,  at  the  option 
of  dealers,  without  any  corresponding 
right  to  effect  an  exchaDge  when  it 
might  be  in  his  favor  to  do  so.  Deal- 
ers would  always  exchange  that  which 
was  worth  less  for  that  which  was 
worth  most  Moreover,  the  agreement 
would  amount  to  an  offer  by  the  manu- 
facturer always  to  undersell  his  dealers ; 
for,  if  they  offer  ei1±Ler  cloth  for  6  cents 
less  than  it  is  worth,  and  sell  at  that 
rate,  he  must  sell  at  the  same  rate,  or 
(the  same)  supply  the  article  sold. 
The  dealers  would  soon  run  both  kinds 
of  cloth  down  to  0.  And  under  the 
sdieme  of  mutual  convertibility,  the 
dealers  in  bonds  and  currency  would  do 
the  same  thing. 

The  scheme  of  mutual  convertibility 
is  a  sluiceway  through  which  to  con- 
vert the  whole  National  debt  into  cur- 
rency, with  all  the  disasters  attendant 
on  that  result 

SENATOR  MORRILL^S  PLAN  OV  fiSSlTllPTXOK. 

Senator  Morrill  has  the  resumption 
VOL.  I. — 40 


of  specie  payments  more  distinctly  in 
view ;  he  proposes  to  fix  a  certain  date, 
say  July  1, 1869,  when  the  Government 
wUl  resume ;  in  the  meantime,  that  the 
Government  issue  notes  payable  in  gold 
for  payment  of  duties,  &c.,  and  that  the 
amount  of  gold-interest  payable  by  the 
Government  to  the  National  Banks  be 
held  by  them  in  reserve,  so  as  to  put 
them  in  better  condition  to  resume  then 
than  now.  An  objection  to  ih\a  is, 
that,  while  the  gold-notes  will  be  at 
par  with  gold,  every  note  so  issued 
locks  up  the  gold  it  represents,  or  else 
subjects  the  Goveniment  to  the  same 
necessity  of  failing  to  pay  its  gold- 
notes  that  it  is  now  under  of  failing 
to  meet  its  greenbacks.  Indeed,  the 
greenbacks  are  gold-notes  in  form. 
They  promise  to  pay  "dollars,"  and 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver  coins  are 
dollars.  If  the  Government  locks  up  a 
coin  for  every  note  it  issues,  the  note 
makes  no  difference  whatever  in  our 
finances.  How,  then,  are  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  to  be  in  any  better 
position  to  resume  a  year  from  now,, 
than  they  are  now  ?  Senator  Morrill's 
plan  does  not  satisfactorily  answer. 
The  point  aimed  at  in  requiring  the 
National  Banks  to  hold  their  gold  as  a 
reserve,  instead  of  selling  it  to  realize 
the  premium,  is  to  render  the  Banks 
stronger  to  meet  their  obligations.  But 
this  mode  of  accomplishing  that  object 
seems  entirely  inadequate.  A  bank- 
ing system  properly  organized  will  no 
more  need  a  law  requiring  the  bank- 
er to  keep  a  reserve,  than  an  army 
properly  commanded  needs  a  law  re- 
quiring its  general  to  hold  a  certain 
portion  of  his  army  in  reserve  at  all 
times.  In  the  latter  case,  such  a  law 
would  reduce  the  available  strength  of 
the  army  for  battle  to  the  forces  exclu- 
sive of  the  reserve.  The  effect  of  requir- 
ing a  bank  to  hold  a  reserve  for  the 
security  of  its  creditors  is  equidly  ab- 
surd. It  is  no  security  to  creditors, 
since  it  cannot  be  applied  to  pay  them 
ezc^t  in  the  event  of  liquidation.  It 
weakens  the  available  funds  with  which 
^e  bank  is  to  contend  with  a  "  run,?^ 
by  the  amount  of  the  reserve.    It  is  an 
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absurdity  which  only  the  interested  in- 
genuity of  bankers  could  inyent  to  call 
any  sum  a  security  to  a  creditor  which 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor,  and 
which  he  is  forbidden  by  law  to  pay 
over. 

BEKATOa  HENDERSON^S  NATIONAL  BANKING 
AMENDMENT. 

Senator  Henderson's  bill,  which  re- 
quires the  National  Banks  to  deposit 
with  the  Goyemment  $100  in  bonds  for 
every  $75  in  currency  issued,  is  much 
better  calculated  to  strengthen  the  Na- 
tional banking  system.  At  present 
prices  this  very  nearly  bases  every  dol- 
lar of  paper  issued  by  the  banks  on  the 
value  of  a  gold  dollar  in  bonds ;  and  if 
the  banks  were  organized  on  this  basis, 
they  could  return  to  specie  payments,  as 
gold  should  recede  to  par,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  dollar  on  their  bills. 
The  adoption  of  this  provision  would 
enable  the  Government  safely  to  repeal 
the  clause  of  the  Banking  Act  which 
limits  the  amount  of  currency  to  $300,- 
000,000,  and  to  throw  open  the  National 
banking  business  as  a  system  of  free 
banking  to  all  who  choose  to  comply 
with  such  provisions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  their  bills  secure  and  re- 
deemable. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  A  FREE  NATIONAL  BANKING 
SYSTEM. 

The  expansion  of  the  National  bank- 
ing currency,  so  as  to  fill  the  entire  de- 
mands of  the  country  for  paper-money, 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  the  with- 
drawal, pari  passu,  of  the  greenbacks. 
The  superiority  of  the  National  Bank 
currency  over  the  greenbacks  is  not 
generally  appreciated.  The  greenbacks 
are  a  forced  loan,  adapted  to  a  state  of 
war;  the  bank-notes  are  a  voluntary 
system,  adapted  to  a  state  of  peace. 
The  greenbacks  are  perpetual  repudia- 
tion, for  they  promise  to  pay  "  dollars," 
and  do  not;  the  bank-notes  are  re- 
deemed, for  th^y  promise  to  pay  lawful 
money,  and  they  do  it.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  repeal  the  legal-tender  Act 
to  adapt  the  National  banking  system 
to  resumption.  Greenbacks  are  a  fixed 
volume  of  currency,  not  susceptible  of 


contraction  or  expansion  with  the  busi- 
ness demands  of  the  country;  the 
bank-notes  expand  and  contract,  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  wants  of  those 
seeking  discounts.  The  greenbacks,  by 
their  standing  repudiation,  injure  the 
credit  of  the  Government ;  the  Banks, 
by  being  based  on  €k)vemment  bonds, 
and  by  their  universal  distribution  as 
financial  agents  of  the  Treasury,  aid 
vastly  the  credit  of  the  Government. 
The  pretence  that  the  Gk>vemment,  by 
destroying  the  National  banking  sys- 
tem, and  substituting  greenbacks  for 
the  bank-notes,  would  save  the  interest 
on  the  bonds  deposited  by  the  Banks  as 
the  basis  of  their  circulation,  has  been 
so  often  exploded,  that,  though  the 
measure  is  still  pressed  by  a  portion  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  House,  it  needs  no  further  reply 
than  has  been  made  in  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  showing  that 
the  mere  National  and  State  taxes  paid 
by  the  Banks  nearly  of&ets  the  amount 
of  interest  paid  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  their  bonds ;  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment not  only  obtains  the  fieudlities 
of  a  banking  system,  but  effects  a  loan  of 
$840,000,000  at  less  than  two  per  cent. 

BANKS   OF  DISCOUNT  MUST  EXIST  AND  C8B 
THEIB  OWN  CURRENCY. 

Moreover,  the  country  needs  some 
banking  system,  i.  e.,  some  set  of  au- 
thorized and  secured  institutions,  whose 
business  it  shall  be  to  discount  the  busi- 
ness-notes of  the  community,  giving  in 
exchange  for  time-notes  of  private  par- 
ties their  own  demand-notes,  which 
shall  circulate  as  currency.  This  is  the 
essence  of  banking.  It  involves  several 
corollaries :  1.  The  Bank  ought  to  dis* 
count  private  notes  on  its  own  req)on- 
sibility,  or  the  due  precautions  essential 
to  safety  in  the  business  will  not  be  pre- 
served. The  €k>vemment  cannot  safely 
undertake  to  discount  the  notes  of  pri- 
vate parties.  3.  In  order  that  the  Bank 
may  afford  to  discount  notes  on  its  own 
responsibility,  it  must  have  the  interest 
on  its  currency  for  the  time  it  is  loaned. 
This  it  cannot  have  unless  the  currency 
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is  its  own,  or  some  currency  whlcli  it 
receires  in  exchange  for  its  own.  If  it 
issues  the  currency  of  the  Government, 
it  must  first  have  either  paid  value  for 
it  to  the  Government,  or  to  the  private 
holders  of  it;  and,  in  either  case,  it 
loses  the  interest  on  wha]^  it  paid.  To 
suppose  that  a  Bank  can  afford  to  bor- 
row money  of  one  party  at  law  fill  rates 
of  interest  in  order  to  loan  it  to  another 
at  the  same  rate,  is  preposterous.  Pri- 
vate bankers  may,  if  possessed  of  large 
wealth,  reputation,  and  sagacity,  carry 
on  a  successful  discounting  business  by 
loaning  mainly  their  own  or  the  money 
of  tiieir  depositors,  for  which  they  pay 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  they  re- 
ceive ;  but  this  system  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited. It  is  indispensable  to  any  bank- 
ing system,  therefore,  that  it  shall  issue 
its  own  currency,  be  responsible  for  it, 
and  have  the  interest  upon  it  while 
issued.  It  cannot  do  so  with  the  green- 
backs, because,  so  long  as  they  are 
issued  only  for  value  received,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  interest  on  them. 
Hence  the  question,  whether  we  shaU 
have  greenbacks  or  bank-notes,  is  re- 
duced to  the  simpler  question,  Shall  we 
have  any  banking  systeija  at  all  ? 

INADEQUACY   OF  GREENBACKS  AS  A  CnRBENCT. 

The  greenbacks  in  no  way  satisfy  the 
demand  of  the  business  community  for 
discounts.  Since  discounts  are  as  in- 
dispensable an  agency  in  commerce  as 
railroads,  banks  of  discount  and  circu- 
lation of  some  kind  must  exist.  If  the 
National  Banks  were  destroyed,  State 
Banks  based  on  State  or  National  se- 
curities would  be  substituted  for  them. 
If  based  on  National  bonds,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  them  the  same 
amount  and  rate  of  interest  thereon 
which  it  now  pays  to  the  National 
Banks.  If  based  on  State  bonds,  they 
would  be  as  insecure  as  under  the  old 
system.  In  either  case,  a  return  to  the 
old  State  system  would  be  a  backward 
movement  in  our  finances.  It  would 
give  us  a  heterogeneous  and  insecure 
currency  in  place  of  a  uniform  and  se- 
cure one.  It  would  lower  the  credit  of 
the  Government,  by  lessening  the  mar- 


ket-value for  its  bonds,  now  created  by 
the  requirement  that  they  shall  form 
the  basis  of  our  banking  system.  It 
would  tend  to  revive  the  financial  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States,  and  destroy  that 
of  the  United  States;  for  the  control 
of  our  banking  system  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  attributes  of  National  sov- 
ereignty ;  it  is  the  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  purse-strings  of  the  people. 
If  vested  in  the  nation,  the  nation  will 
govern;  if  vested  in  the  States,  the 
States  will  govern. 

FINANCIAL    ADVANTAQBS    OF  PEBFECTING  THE 
NATIONAL  BANKING  SYSTEM. 

No  measure  would  tend  more  directly 
towards  a  return  to  specie  payments, 
than  the  adoption  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  policy  of  withdrawing  the 
greenbacks  and  expanding  the  National 
banking  system,  so  as  to  furnish  us 
with  our  entire  currency.  This  would 
increase  the  amount  of  bonds  absorbed 
by  the  Banks  from  $330,000,000  of 
bonds  to  at  least  $800,000,000,  perhaps 
$1,000,000,000.  This  would  render  one 
half  our  National  debt  available  and 
useful  as  active  business  capitaL  The 
rise  in  the  pjice  of  our  bonds  occa- 
sioned by  the  absorption  of  so  much 
larger  a  quantity  as  the  basis  of  our 
Banks  and  paper-money,  would  be  ac- 
companied by  a  return  of  nearly  all  our 
bonds  from  Europe,  thereby  putting  an 
end  to  the  drain  of  gold  to  pay  foreign 
interest.  This  advance  in  our  bonds 
would  cause  a  like  advance  in  the  value 
of  our  currency  or  decline  in  the  pre- 
mium on  gold,  a  more  even  diffusion  of 
the  National  debt  among  the  whole  peo- 
ple, and  consequent  quietus  on  all  ten- 
dencies towards  repudiation,  whether 
openly  or  under  the  guise  of  taxation, 
and  the  permanent  establishment  of  a 
National  financial  system,  in  lieu  of  the 
uncertainty  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed. Such  a  currencv,  being  secure 
and  redeemable,  would  be  incapable  of 
undue  inflation,  and  would  expand  and 
contract  with  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  this  measure  are  combined  all 
the  causes  which  tend  to  hasten  our  re^ 
turn  to  8pe(ne  payments,  viz.,  strength* 
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ening  the  Goycmment  credit,  lessening 
the  export  of  specie,  and  g^oarding 
against  inflation. 

OAK  WB  RESUME  TO-DAT? 

None  of  the  plans  above  examined 
are  adequate  to  enhance  the  price  of 
our  bonds  and  currency  to  par  with 
go'.d.  It  remains  to  consider  whether 
specie  payments  can  be  successfhlly  re- 
sumed, first  by  the  Government,  and 
then  by  the  country,  wliile  gold  is  at 
its  present  premium,  by  a  simple  act  of 
will,  or,  as  Mr.  Greeley  expresses  it,  by 
writing  over  the  Treasury-door,  "The 
United  States  have  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments." The  theory  of  those  who  argue 
that  "  the  best  way  to  prepare  for  re- 
sumption IS  to  resume,"  should  logic- 
ally be  that  there  are  no  deep  financial 
causes  for  the  depreciation  of  our  cur- 
rency, but  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
financial  cowardice  in  our  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mere  courage  will  only 
remove  such  obstacles  as  are  due  to 
mere  cowardice.  This  theory  takes  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  deprecia- 
tion in  our  currency  is  caused  by  de- 
preciation in  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
National  debt,  and  that,,  before  we  can 
bring  currency  to  par,  our  bonds  must 
come  to  par ;  which  implies  that  $700,- 
000,000  of  gold-value  must  be  added 
to  our  National  debt,  or  that  bonds 
now  worth  $1,800,000,000  in  gold,  shall 
become  worth  their  face  $3,500,000,000 
in  gold.  No  one  would  contend  that 
the  resolve  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  out  $100,000,000  of 
gold,  on  demand,  for  United  States  notes 
until  his  gold  should  be  gone,  would 
add  $700,000,000  of  gold-value  to  the 
total  National  debt,  still  less  that  it 
would  add  a  like  value  to  all  the  pri- 
vate debts  now  existing.  Hence  it 
could  not  restore  specie  payments.  Its 
practical  working  would  be,  since  it 
requires  only  the  presentation  of  one 
third  of  the  greenbacks  now  in  circula- 
tion, to  exhaust  the  Treasury  of  its  gold ; 
these  would  be  presented,  and  the  gold 
obtained  would  be  shipped  to  Europe 
and  invested  in  bonds,  which,  while 
intrinsically  worth  more  than  the  gre^- 


backs,  would  be  selling  for  less.  When 
the  Gk>vemment  had  paid  out  its  gold, 
the  total  supply  in  the  country  being 
less  by  the  amount  shipped  abroad,  the 
tendency  would  be  towards  a  higher 
premium.  The  argument  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  on  hand  one  fourth  as 
mudi  gold  as  is  required  to  pay  its  de- 
mand liabilities,  and  that,  in  specie- 
paying  times,  the  Banks  of  the  oouHtry 
had  on  hand  only  a  fifth  or  sixth  as 
much  gold  as  would  pay  their  toUd 
liabUities,  and  that  therefore  the  Goy- 
emment  could  as  well  pay  specie  now 
as  the  Banks  could  then,  is  a  non  eanttat. 
To  make  the  cases  parallel,  we  must 
either  compare  the  quantity  of  gold 
which  each  had,  with  its  immediate  lia- 
bilities, or  with  its  total  liabilities.  We 
find  the  total  liabUities  of  the  Gkrfem- 
ment  are  twenty-five  times  greater  than 
the  amount  of  gold  it  possesses,  while 
its  demand  liabilities  are  about  five 
times  greater.  No  Banks  have  ever 
paid  specie  with  so  small  a  ratio  of 
gold  to  both  immediate  and  ultimate 
liabilities. 

UOA&DINO  GOLD  AS  ▲  MEAKS  Or  RESI^fPnON. 

rnie  theory  that,  by  hoarding  q[>ecie 
in  the  Treasury, -we  could  ev^  collect 
enough  to  resume  specie  payments, 
equally  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  ib  not 
the  demand  liabilities  only  that  are  to 
be  looked  after,  but  that  the  whole  vol- 
ume of  the  debt  affects  the  price  of  iiie 
currency.  To  collect  $250,000,000  in 
gold  to  pay  for  greenbacks,  in  order  to 
effect  resumption,  is  like  collecting  a 
few  thousand  hogsheads  of  water  with 
which  to  raise  the  level  of  a  small  fish- 
pond which  communicates  by  a  seciet 
channel  with  Lake  Michigan.  Unless 
enough  be  collected  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  whole  lake,  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  levd  of  the  pond.  8o, 
unless  gold  enough  can  be  collected  to 
pay  the  whole  debt,  we  cannot,  by 
mere  hoarding  gold  and  paying  it  for 
greenbacks,  resume  specie  payments. 
Hoarding  gold  artificially  lessens  the 
supply,  and,  by  increasing  the  premium^ 
retards  rather  than  hastens  specie  pay- 
ments. 
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HOW  SHALL  WB    RE8T0BS  SPECIB  PATME2IT8? 

Since  all  projects  which  attempt  to 
doctor  the  currency  up  to  par  with- 
out regarding  it  as  a  member  or  limb 
of  the  National  debt,  and  prescribing 
for  the  whole  system  at  once,  are  quack- 
ery, we  are  reduced  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  will  return  to  sp'ecie  payments 
only  when  the  National  debt  shall  be 
brought  to  a  substantial  par  with  gold. 
How  can  this  be  done  ?    First,  the  cry 
of  repudiation  must  be  stopped.    The 
price  of  our  bonds,  or  the  credit  of  the 
Government,  is   depressed   almost   as 
much  now  by  distrust  of  our  intentions 
to  pay,  as  it  was  during  the  war  by 
doubts  of  our  ability.    In  order  to  stop 
the  cry  of  repudiation,  taxation  must 
be  diminished,  and  its  burden  lifted  at 
every  possible  point  fix)m  the  industry 
and  business  of  the  people,  so  that  the 
country  can  be  allowed  to  prosper.    To 
this  end,  taxation  must  never  take  the 
capital  or  tools  required  for  carrying  on 
industry,  nor  the  necessary  profits  re- 
quired to  support  the  capitalist  and  the 
laborer,  nor  all  the  surplus  profits  re- 
quired to  ^ve  both  an  inducement  to  in- 
vest and  labor.  Taxation,  therefore,  must 
always  be  confined  to  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  profits  of  industry.    When  it 
asks  more  than  this,  it  dries  up  its  own 
sources.    Supposing  the  property  of  the 
country,  real  and  personal,  to  be  assessed 
at  $17,000,000,000,  worth  $25,000,000,- 
000.    This  is  probably  much  above  the 
real  value.* 

If  we  suppose  the  entire  capital  of  the 
country  to  have  earned,  in  net  profits 
over  losses,  ten  per  cent.,  we  have  our 
entire  earnings  $2,500,000,000  per  year, 
or  about  $78  for  each  inhabitant ;  out 
of  which  our  average  taxation  for  sev- 
eral year»,  $500,000,000,  has  taken  one 
fifth,  or  at  least  $14  for  each  inhabitant 
It  is  obvious  that  no  people  can  endure 

*  War,  what  is  nndorestunated  by  assaasors  i« 
moro  than  oompensatod  by  what  is  estimated  two, 
three,  or  four  times.  Thus,  a  fcrm  xrorth  f  10,000, 
and  a  mortgage  oxi  ii  of  |9,000,  are  aasessed  as  real 
aad  personal  property,  amounting  to  $19,000,  when, 
in  reality,  the  mortgage  and  the  fiirm  are  the  same 
$10,000 ;  so  the  mortgage,  if  made  part  of  the  capi- 
tal of  an  inanxsace  or  banking  oonqiaiiy,  is  i 
again,  and  so  on. 


a  taxation  equalling  a  fifth  of  their 
gross  earnings.     The    Senate  Finance 
Committee  state  that,  besides  our  in- 
terest on  the  debt  and  expenses  of  Gov- 
ernment, we  have  actually  paid  on  the 
principal  of  the  liquidated  and  fioating 
debt  the  enormous  sum  of  $476,000,000 
since  August  1, 1866.    It  is  to  this  un- 
precedented burden  of  taxation  that 
our  depression  in  all  kinds  of  business 
is  due.    We  are  taking  not  merely  the 
surplus  profits,  or  even  the  actual  earn- 
ings of  capital  and  labor,  but  we  are 
distraining  the  tools  and  implements 
with  which  labor  and  industry  are  car- 
ried on.    With  no  clear  idea  of  the 
remedy,  the  people  do  very  clearly  see 
the  evil,  and  hence  the  agitation  of  re- 
pudiation, which  should  be  heeded,  not 
with  derision  and  abuse,  but  as  the 
expression  of  the  people  that  their  bur- 
den  js  greater  than  they  can  bear.    Re- 
trenchment is  weU,  but  is  whoUy  inade- 
quate.   The  payment  of  the  principal 
of  the  National  debt  ought  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  minimum. 

PAYMENT  or  PRINCIPAL  NOT  ESSENTIAL  TO 
NATIONAL   CEEDIT. 

The  experience  of  nations  proves  that 
the  credit  of  a  Government  depends  not 
so  much  on  the  amount  of  the  principal 
of  its  debt,  as  on  the  ease,  promptness, 
and  prosperity  with  which  it  can  pay 
the  interest    Our  credit  was  as  low 
when  we  owed  but  $65,000,000  of  debt, 
as   it    is  to-day  with    $2,600,000,OOo! 
We  could  not  then  borrow  $3,000,000 
more  easily,  or  at  a  lower  rate,  than  we 
could  now  borrow  $300,000,000.    The 
principal  of  the  debt  consists  of  sur- 
pluses not  needed  in  business,  and  is 
held  as  an  investment  by  those  who 
want  it  to  remain  as  long  as  possible. 
It  is  an  injury  to  them  to  pay  it  ofl; 
since  it  compels  them  to  reinvest  it! 
Whatever  holder  wants  his  principal^ 
can  best  obtain  it  by  selling  his  bond. 
It  is  no  benefit  to  the*  taxpayer  to  pay 
it  off,  because  it  draws  from  him  a 
principal  which  he  cannot  afford  to  pay 
in  order  to  avoid  paying  an  interest 
which  he  can  afford.    He  can  perpetu- 
ally better  afford  to  pay  the  interest 
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than  the  principal.  For  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  debt,  when  securely 
Ainded,  to  run  at  a  much  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  capital  of  every  kind  is 
worth  to  business  men  and  taxpayers. 
The  debt  of  England  nms  at  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  while  the  average  capital 
of  the  country  is  worth  five.  The  debt  of 
the  United  States  averages  frre  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  while  the  capital  which  would 
be  drawn  from  the  taxpayers  to  pay  it 
off  with  is  worth  from  seven  to  ten. 
The  present  depreciation  in  the  gold- 
,  value  of  the  principal  makes  the  gold 
interest  equal  to  two  per  cent,  more  in 
currency,  but  this  is  temporary.  When 
the  bonds  have  risen  to  par,  the  rate  of 
interest  will  fall  rather  than  rise,  and 
the  fact  that  a  National  debt  will  run 
at  a  far  lower  rate  of  interest  than  pri- 
vate debts,  will  then  be  still  more  ap- 
parent. Of  course,  no  Englishman  can 
afford  to  pay  the  principal  of  a  debt  in 
money  which  is  worth  to  him  five  per 
cent.,  in  order  to  save  an  annual  interest 
of  only  three  per  cent.  The  exchange  is 
not  only  a  grievous  loss  the  first  year, 
but  the  second  year,  the  fiftieth  year, 
and  the  one  thousandth  year. 

ADYANTAGES  OF  A  PERPETUAL  LOAN. 

The  bonds  now  issued  are  sacred 
against  all  tampering,  and  must  be  paid 
according  to^  their  terms  when  due, 
unless  sooner  voluntarily  exchanged  by 
their  owners  for  some  new  loan.  But  if 
the  Government  could,  with  the  consent 
of  its  creditors,  fund  their  bonds,  or 
most  of  them,  into  a  perpetual  loan,  on 
the  plan  of  the  British  consols,  it  would 
be  more  desirable  to  investors,  and 
would  be  taken  by  them  at  a  lower  rate 
than  a  bond  due  in  twenty  or  forty 
years.  The  Government  could  pay  any 
part  of  its  debt  by  purchasing  and 
retiring  its  bonds.  It  would  guard 
against  the  imnoense  demands  for  gold 
which  will  assail  us  as  our  present 
bonds  mature.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  on  the  maturing  of  our  first  issue 
of  5.20s  in  1882,  $400,000,000  of  our 
bonds  should  be  sent  home  for  redemp- 
tion, and  the  payment  in  specie  of  a 
third  or  half  that  sum  ^ould  be  re- 


quired :  it  would  drain  us  of  our  gold 
to  an  extent  that  would  bankrupt  the 
Treasury,  and  might  involve  total  fail- 
ure to  meet  our  obligations.  As  our 
other  bonds  matured,  the  danger  would 
be  increased  a  hundredfold.* 

UTILIZE  THE   PRINCIPAL. 

The  first  step  in  our  National  econ- 
omy, therefore,  is  either  to  make  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  principal  of  the 
National  debt  perpetual,  or  to  provide 
for  its  payment  in  moderate  instalments 
extending  over  a  long  period,  so  as  to 
impose  the  least  possible  present  burden 
on  industry,  consistent  with  the  ultimate 
discharge  of  so  much  of  the  principal 
as  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  pay. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  our  debt 
should  be  so  far  reduced  as  not  to  em- 
barrass us  in  the  event  of  another  war ; 
and  if  only  to  stop  our  foreign  interest 
and  avoid  foreign  complications,  that 
portion  of  our  National  debt  which  is 
held  abroad  should  be  paid  off.  But  the 
payment  of  that  portion  which  forms 
the  basis  of  our  banking  and  other  trust 
business,  would  bo  a  detriment  rather 
than  a  benefit.  This  policy,  which  has 
already  been  adopted .  by  Congress  in 
the  recent  Act  abolishing  $100,000,000 
of  taxes,  and  reducing  our  revenue  to 
within  $10,000,000  of  our  expenses,  re- 
lieves our  own  people  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  heretofore  amounting  to  nearly 
$200,000,000  per  annum,  abstracted  from 
them  for  the  payment  of  the  principaL 
This  relief  will  so  lighten  taxation  and 
restore  business  prosperity  as  to  end  all 
disposition  towards  repudiation.  The 
class  of  people  who  deny  our  ability  to 
pay  the  principal,  or  feel  oppressed  by 
the  attempt  to  do  so,  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  knowledge  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt  is  to  be  so 
utilized  as  to  render  its  payment  unne- 
cessary ;  and  the  class  who  desire  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  Government 


«  While  this  artide  ii  in  preas,  a  leading  Nev 
York  banker  publiaheB  hia  indoiafimrait  of  these 
views,  and  shows  that»  allowing  ior  the  promiom 
on  our  present  bonds,  in  oairency,  a  perpetual  flve 
per  ocnt.  loan  negotiated  at  par  would  net  about 
the  same  interest  to  lenders  aa  our  6.208. 
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will  be  satisfied  with  the  knowledge 
that  this  is  best  done  bj  prompt  pay- 
ment of  the  interest,  and  that  payment 
of  the  principal  is  in  no  degree  essential 
to  that  end.  The  taxpayer  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  knowledge  that  his  ta^^ 
tion  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
figure.  The  bondholder  will  be  satis- 
fied with  the  knowledge  that  his  invest- 
ment is  permanent  and  his  interest  9$- 
cnre.  When  he  wants  Ms  principal,  he 
will  get  it  in  fall  by  selling  his  bond. 
The  business  community  would  be  sat- 
isfied by  the  fact  that,  with  nearly  half 
our  taxation  removed,  industry  would 
revive,  speculation  would  diminish,  and 
production  and  legitimate  bujdness 
would  agun  become  a  source  of  profit 
The  normal  price  of  a  government  bond, 
which  is  absolutely  certain  to  produce 
the  same  annual  interest  as  the  gold, 
ought  to  be  very  nearly  par  with  gold, 
or  par  less  one  year's  interest  The  Eng- 
lish consols  have  sufficient  proximate 
certainty  as  to  interest  to  be  worth  fh>m 
93  to  97  per  cent,  though  all  the  world 
knows  that  the  principal  will  absolutely 
never  be  paid :  and  as  it  is  the  great 
Savings  Bank  of  the  English  nation,  no- 
body is  interested  in  having  it  paid.  A 
few  years  of  light  taxation,  no  payment, 
or  very  slight  payment,  of  principal, 
general  prosperity,  and  absence  of  aU 
c^ort  at  repudiation,  would  bring  our 
bonds  from  72  up  to  90  or  95  in  gold, 
and  this  would  make  every  dollar  of  our 
currency  worth  par,  thereby  restoring 
specie  payments,  not  only  for  the  €k)v- 
emment,  but  for  the  whole  country, 
without  defrauding  any  body  or  oppress- 
ing any  class,  or  creating  cramps  or 
fluctuations  in  business.  Under  the  op- 
eration of  the  legal-tender  law,  all  pri- 
vate debts  depreciate  and  appreciate  in 
gold  value,  pari  pasm^  with  the  pub- 
lic debt  The  two  will  therefore  ad- 
vance to  par  with  gold  at  the  same 
time. 

HKLPS  TO  SPECIK   PAYMENTS. 

Oon^derable  incidental  aid  to  a  re- 
turn to  specie  payments  would  be 
derived  by  perfecting  the  National 
Banking  ^tem,  by  making  the  bonds 


deposited  as  the  basis  of  their  note-cir- 
culation equal  to  ten  per  cent  more 
in  gold  than  the  amount  of  notes  issued 
by  them,  and  making  the  system  /re& 
of  any  other  Ihnitations  than  those 
necessary  to  make  the  bills  redeemable 
and  secure,  and  by  retiring  the  United 
States  notes  pari  pastu  with  the  fur- 
ther issue  of  bank-notes,  until  the  latter 
should  form  the  sole  currency  of  the. 
country.  Some  aid  would  also  be  de- 
rived from  repealing  the  legal-tender 
Act,  as  to  all  contracts  entered  into 
after  a  certain  date.  This  would  help 
to  give  certainty  to  values,  as  it  would 
give  us  the  same  standard  for  our  inter- 
nal as  for  our  foreign  commerce,  and 
the  same  for  obligations  payable  before, 
as  for  those  payable  after,  specie  pay- 
ments shall  be  resumed.  Further  aid 
would  be  derived  from  creating  a  great 
business  utility  and  home-market  for 
our  National  bonds,  by  making  them 
the  basis  for  insurance  and  trust  com- 
panies as  well  as  for  banking;  for 
every  National  bond  that  is  utilized  by 
being  made  the  basis  of  business  be- 
comes productive,  and  loses  its  character 
of  debt  in  its  higher  f^mction  of  capital, 
just  as  a  greenback  meiges  its  character 
of  "forced  loan"  in  its  more  useful 
frmction  of  currency.  And  when  thus 
eonverted  into  capital,  it  is  like  the  sur- 
plus rock  on  a  farm  converted  into 
fences  or  buildings.  It  becomes  valua- 
ble as  an  aid  to  industry ;  and  to  pay  o£f 
a  bond  so  utilized  is  to  destroy  capital, 
to  the  extent  that  the  bond  so  utilized 
performs  its  frmctions  better  than  the 
new  security  which  would  have  to  be 
substituted  for  it.  As  the  banking  sys- 
tem, when  perfect,  would  require  $1,000,- 
000,000  of  bonds,  if  the  insurance  busi- 
ness oould  be  made  to  absorb  $500,000,- 
000  more,  it  is  probable  that  our  whole 
debt  would  be  held  in  this  country,  and 
the  drain  of  specie  or  exports  to  pay 
foreign  interest  would  cease.  Moreover, 
if  l^e  taxes  paid  by  the  National  Banks 
reduce  the  net  into'eet  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  bonds  held  by  them  to 
two  per  cent,  the  absorption  of  $1,500,- 
000,000  of  bonds  from  a  non-taxpaying 
into  a  taxpaying  use,  would  reduce  the 
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net  interest  on  the  National  debt  to  the 
following,  via : 

2  per  cent  on  11,500,000,000... $30,000,000 

»  per  cent  on     $600,000,000 26,000,000 

Total  tnteiMt  on  entire  debt $56,000,000 

This  would  be  a  saving  on  our  present 
annual  interest  ($180,000,000)  of  $75,- 
000,000,  which  is  four  times  the  sum 
which  the  advocates  of  destroying  the 
National  Banks  claim  to  save  by  sub- 
stituting the  greenbacks.  To  any  policy 
which  aims  at  causing  all  our  debt  to 
be  held  at  home,  it  may  be  asked,  where 
are  we  to  get  the  principal  in  gold  or 
exports  with  which  to  pay  for  such  an 
importation  of  bonds  ?  We  answer,  only 
by  such  a  rapid  increase  of  our  wealth 
and  prosperity  as  will  create  a  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor,  i.  e.,  a  large  excess 
of  our  production  over  our  consump- 
tion, and  a  consequent  National  saving 
which  will  be  represented  in  the  return 
of  our  bonds  from  Europe — ^just  as  our 
National  insolvency  was  represented  by 
their  exportation,  and  will  be  indicated 
by  their  continuance  abroad. 

MO  TAXATION  OF  NATIONAL  BONDS. 

Of  course,  all  efforts  to  tax  the  Na- 
tional bonds,  either  by  Federal  or  State 
authority,  should  cease.  There  can  be 
no  inequality  among  citizens  in  exempt- 
ing the  National  bonds  fVom  taxation^ 
because  the  debt  being  due  from  the 
taxpayers,  they  all  share  the  benefit  of 
the  exemption  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  taxes  they  pay.  It  is  the  debt  of 
the  taxpayers,  the  Gkrvemment  being 
only  an  agent ;  and  whatever  lessens  its 
rate  of  interest,  is  so  much  gain  divided 
among  the  taxpayers.  There  is  no  mo- 
nopoly in  the  exemption  of  the  bonds 
from  taxation,  because  all  taxpayers  are 
free  to  own  as  many  of  the  bonds  as 
they  pleaee,  and  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
emption. What  every  body  has  equal 
access  to  cannot  be  a  monopoly.  If  the 
taxpayer  cannot  afford  to  own  tiM 
bonds,  it  is  because  his  money  is  worth 
more  to  him  in  some  other  form,  and  he 
should  be  content  to  let  the  bondholder 
take  a  less  rate  of  income  than  he  can 
afford  to.  The  power  to  tax  a  debt  is 
the  power  to  repudiate  it.    If  vested  in 


the  Congress,  it  would  be  dishonor. 
If  exercised  by  the  State,  it  would  des- 
troy the  sovereignty  of  the  National 
€N>vemment  in  its  most  vital  functions — 
that  of  raising  money  on  loan,  without 
which  no  Government  can  exist  The 
Supreme  Court  has  three  times  decided 
the  taxation  of  National  bonds,  by  local 
or  State  authority,  to  be  unconstitutional, 
vIk.,  in  McOulloch  ««.  The  State  of  Ma- 
ryland, 4  Wheaton,  816;  Weston  ca. 
the  City  of  Charleston,  2  Peters,  449 ; 
and  Osborne  m.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  9  Wheaton,  788.  A  tax  of  one 
per  cent,  on  the  interest  of  the  bonds,  if 
it  could  be  inflicted  on  the  bondholder, 
would  lower  the  value  of  the  principal 
one  fifth,  or  would  reduce  the  value  of 
the  bond  from  72  to  67J,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  value  of  currency  in  like 
proportion  would  be  expressed  by  a  riae 
in  gold  to  about  185.  A  tax  of  two  per 
cent  annually  on  the  bonds,  if  it  could 
be  enforced  on  the  bondholdw,  would 
lower  the  value  of  the  bonds  (suppoa- 
ing  them  to  average  six  per  cent  inter- 
est) one  third,  or  from  73  to  48,  causing 
gold  to  stand  206}.  A  tax  of  three  per 
cent  would  be  equivalent  to  a  repudiar- 
tion  of  half  the  principal,  and  one  of  six 
per  cent,  to  a  repudiation  of  the  whole. 
The  mere  agitation  of  such  an  enormity 
lowers  the  price  of  bonds  and  currency, 
raises  the  premium  on  gold,  increases 
the  quantity  of  bonds  neceasaxy  to  car* 
ry  the  burden  of  the  national  debt,  and 
so  burdens  the  taxpayers,  and  punishes 
guilty  and  innocent  aUke  for  the  project^ 
ed  dishonesty.  The  repudiator,  who, 
whethw  openly  or  secretly,  under  the 
guise  of  taxing  the  debt,  helps  to  in- 
crease its  bulk  and  burd^  causes  a  mis- 
chief, if  less  guilty  in  intent,  but  little 
less  burdensome  in  effect,  than  that  of 
the  traitor  whose  rebollion  called  the 
debt  into  existence. 

EQUAL  TAXATION. 

Another  policy  vital  to  the  Govern- 
ment credit,  and  to  specie  payments,  is 
the  distribution  of  taxation  in  such 
manner  as  to  secure  the  laigest  ratio  of 
the  amount  collected  to  the  amount  au- 
thorized, and  to  effect  the  least  possible 
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burden  on  indnstsry,  and  the  ntmost 
equality  of  distribution.  But  this  we 
cannot  even  enter  upon,  as  it  would 
form  a  treatise  in  itself.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  state  fiftcts,  and  to  base  our 
theories  on  facts  alone.  If  our  discus- 
sion tends  to  show  that  most  of  the 
remedies  which  have  been  proposed  for 
our  financial  troubles  have  been  mis- 
conceived,  and  founded  on  false  assump- 


tions, and  that  the  actual  remedies  are 
very  simple,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  other  nations  which  have 
been  situated  as  ours  now  is,  we  are 
sustained  in  the  former  position  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  policies  proposed 
have  been  discarded,  and  in  the  latter, 
by  the  truth  that  nations  in  lilie  circum- 
stances must  find  it  their  interest  to 
pursue  like  policies. 


NATIONAL  HONESTY. 


Thb  National  Finances  are  attracting 
their  fhll  share  of  the  public  attention. 
In  the  natural  course  of  events,  from  its 
connection  with  our  resources,  our  com- 
merce, and  all  our  industrial  interests, 
the  subject  forms  a  legitimate  topic  of 
legislative,  journalistic,  and  popular  dis- 
cussion, which  accidental  circumstances' 
have  recently  contributed  to  excite.  It 
is  not  probable  that  this  discussion  will 
ever  cease  until  the  National  debt  is 
paid.  The  purpose  of  all  good  citizens 
should  be  to  give  it  a  right  direction, 
and  to  keep  the  country  well  informed 
in  regard  to  it,  so  that  no  action  may 
be  taken  whicb  is  not  consistent  with 
equity,  justice,  honesty,  and  right. 

It  is  a  great  subject.  Very  few  un- 
derstand it,  and  a  still  smaller  number 
have  given  it  that  study  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  an  intelligent  judgment. 
In  the  hope  of  contributing  something 
to  the  stock  of  general  information  in 
relation  to  it,  this  article  is  written, 
which  will  deal  rather  with  facts  than 
with  discussions  or  predictions. 

It  has  surprised  the  writer  that  the 
American  people,  and  especially  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  should  have 
so  soon  forgotten  many  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  greater  part 
of  our  debt  was  contracted;  for  they 
must  have  forgotten  them  who  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  sacred 
obligations  ever  laid  upon  the  con- 
science of  a  nation.  Let  us  recall  some 
of  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  1861,  we  owed 


less  than  $100,000,000.  It  was  represent- 
ed by  bonds,  bearing  six  per  cent,  inter- 
est, payable  semi-annually  in  coin.  These 
bonds  had  been  fifteen  per  cent.,  and 
more,  above  par,  and  at  one  time  were 
thought  by  financiers  the  best  National 
security  in  the  world.  Through  some- 
body's financiering,  by  the  first  of  March 
in  that  year  the  National  Treasury  had 
been  brought  to  a  condition  of  actual 
bankruptcy.  Notwithstanding  our  im- 
mense resources — since,  by  actual  trial, 
proved  ample  to  pay  the  whole  debt  in 
three  months,  without  perceptible  injury 
to  the  country —these  bonds  had  fallen 
fifteen  per  cent,  below  par.  There  was 
no  money  in  the  Treasury  vaults.  When 
its  portfolio  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
new  Secretary,  its  principal  contents 
were  unpaid  requisitions  for  current 
expenses,  which  must  be  paid  by  bor- 
rowing if  paid  at  aU. 

To  the  expedient  of  borrowing.  Sec- 
retary Chase  resorted.  There  was  some 
casting  about  to  raise  money  otherwise, 
but  it  was  quickly  ascertained  that  bor- 
rowing was  the  only  resource  his  prede- 
cessors had  left  him.  Events  proved 
that  they  had  even  exhausted  this,  for 
some  who  had  subscribed  to  former 
loans,  alarmed  by  Secretary  Cobb's  pre- 
diction that  they  would  never  be  paid, 
had  chosen  to  forfeit  the  one  per  cent, 
paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  rather 
than  to  pay  the  balance  and  take  their 
bonds.  Secretary  Chase  made  one 
vigorous  effort  to  negotiate  a  loan  of 
about  $10,000,000.    He  offered  a  twenty- 
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year  bond  -with  six  per  cent,  interest, 
and  invited  proposals.  He  adrertised  it 
thoroughly.  He  even  threw  the  weight 
of  his  personal  inf  nence  into  the  scale, 
and  urged  not  only  patriotic  citizens, 
but  his  personal  friends,  to  subscribe. 
No  previous  loan  was  ever  pressed  more 
energetically. 

When  the  day  for  opening  the  pro- 
posals came,  there  was  no  pressure  of 
applicants — no  delay  required  to  cata- 
logue the  bids.  A  small  hat  would 
have  contained  them  alL  When  they 
were  opened,  it  was  found  that  less  than 
$8,000,000  of  Government  six  per  cents, 
could  he  sold  at  an  average  of  85  cents  on 
the  dollar y  and  the  balance  offered  at  prices 
ranging  from  70  to  85. 

The  impartial  historian  wiU  look 
back  to  that  day  as  the  most  dangerous 
period  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
The  war  had  become  inevitable.  With- 
out money,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
it,  every  one  knew  that  the  rebellion 
could  not  be  put  down.  In  the  work 
of  preparation,  more  than  $1,000,000- 
was  needed  every  day.  Men  were  of  no 
use  without  arms,  munitions,  and  sup- 
plies. If  the  Secretary  had  failed  the 
country  at  that  moment,  the  result 
would  have  been  as  fatal  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  Grant  and  his  army  before  Rich- 
mond four  years  later.  He  had  a  work 
then  before  him  which  required  as  lofty 
patriotism,  as  great  moral  courage,  and 
as  consummate  generalship  as  that 
which  finally  crushed  the  rebel  lines 
and  dispersed  its  army. 

There  were  few  who  appreciated  the 
imminence  of  the  danger.  In  the  ex- 
citement of  preparation  for  the  coming 
conflict,  the  people  scarcely  considered 
the  question  of  money  at  alL  Those, 
however,  who  knew  the  facts,  knew  that 
without  money  success  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  experiment  had 
proved  that  by  the  old  methods  money 
could  no  longer  be  had.  But,  although 
the  Ruler  of  nations  saw  fit  to  make  the 
life  of  the  Republic  depend  for  a  time 
upon  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  a  single 
man ;  He  endowed  him  with  all  the 
qualities  required  for  the  work  he  had 
to  perform. 


In  the  general  gloom  which  pervaded 
the  Treasury  on  the  day  the  bids  were 
opened,  the  Secretary  was  the  only  one 
who  wore  a  cheerful  countenance.  He 
accepted  the  bids  at  85  and  above, 
closed  up  the  old  books,  and  with  them 
the  theory  upon  which  the  Treasury  had 
previously  been  conducted.  A  new 
order  of  afiairs  began. 

In  the  limits  of  a  single  article,  it 
would  be  impossible  even  to  recapitu- 
late the  measures  by  which  our  great 
financial  victory  was  won.  We  can 
only  glance  at  some  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
new  Treasury  administration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Secretary  had 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  patriotism  of 
the  American  people.  In  the  second, 
his  confidence  in  the  resources  of  the 
country  was  unbounded.  He  assumed 
that  the  people  had  the  money,  and 
that  they  would  lend  it — ^yes,  give  it  to 
the  Gh>vemment,  if  they  could  be  made 
to  understand  that  this  was  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  republic.  While, 
therefore,  for  temporary  purposes,  he 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  Treasury 
Notes  in  various  forms  for  current  use, 
he  at  once  commenced  his  direct  appeal 
to  the  people  to  furnish  the  means  to 
carry  on  the  war. 

A  fact  may  be  stated  here  which  is 
not  generally  known.  From  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  1861,  to  the  end  of  his 
ofl^cial  term,  there  was  never  a  moment 
in  which  there  was  not  one  or  more 
propositions  before  Secretary  Chase  to 
raise  sums  of  from  $1,000,000,000  to  $3,- 
000,000,000  in  foreign  countries.  These 
plans  were  ingenious— many  of  them 
practicable;  some,  perhaps,  even  more 
economical  than  the  measures  ultimate- 
ly adopted.  But  they  were  all  reject- 
ed. The  country  was  not  to  owe  its 
preservation  to  foreign  aid.  It  was  not 
only  to  conquer  its  enemies,  but  pay 
the  expenses  fh>m  its  own  resources.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  facts  of  our  history, 
that  during  the  rebellion  the  Govern- 
ment  never  sent  one  dollar  of  its  bonds 
to  a  foreign  country,  save  upon  one 
occasion,  and  even  then  they  were  not 
used.    It  was  to  prevent  piratical  vessels 
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galling  from  the  ports  of   a  fHmdly 
neutral,  to  prey  upon  our  commerce. 

The  system  of  popular  loans  devised 
and  put  in  successful  operation  during 
the  war,  was  in  this  country  entirely  novel 
and  contrary  to  all  former  plans  for  rais- 
ing money.  Old  financiers  doubted  ita 
success :  some  even  turned  it  into  ridi- 
cule. To  them  the  idea  of  advertismg 
Government  bonds  in  country  news- 
papers, of  keeping  them  for  sale  in 
country  banks,  of  sending  out  agents  to 
canvass  for  them,  was  not  only  very  un- 
dignified, but  was  treating  Government 
securities  like  x>atent  medicines.  But 
that  it  proved  an  eminent  success,  that 
it  furnished  the  Treasury  with  all  the 
money  it  required,  is  now  beyond  ques- 
tion.   Why  did  it  succeed  % 

The  reply  to  this  inquiry  is  a  full 
answer  to  many  of  the  unwise  counsels 
to  which  every  day  now  seems  to  give 
birth ;  and  it  is  a  very  plain  one.  Secre- 
tary Chase  inspired  the  people  with  a 
thorough  confidence  in  the  inte^tt/  and 
good  faith  of  the  Government.  He  told 
them  in  plain  language,  that  if  they* 
would  save  the  country  they  must  come  . 
to  its  aid — ^that  a  large  debt  must  be 
contracted,  but  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  and  would  be  ample  to 
pay  it— that  legal-tender  notes  and  a 
depreciated  currency  were  but  tempo- 
rary expedients;  necessities  created  by 
the  war ;  to  be  abandoned  very  shortly 
after  the  return  of  peace ;  that  if  they 
would  loan  the  money  it  would  certain- 
ly be  repaid  to  them  in  gold  and  silver 
coin ;  for  with  their  money  success  would 
be  assured,  and  with  success  would 
come  the  ability  to  pay.  In  his  reports, 
Mb  correspondence,  and  more  efiectually 
in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation,  the 
flinded  debt  was  treated  as  a  sacred 
obligation — as  sure  to  be  paid  in  coin 
as  it  was  to  mature.  The  infiuenee  of 
bis  example  was  powerful.  The  Treas- 
ury officers,  down  to  the  very  laborers, 
were  insensibly  controlled  by  it  To 
them,  a  suggestion  which  in  any  re- 
spect impaired  or  threw  a  doubt  over 
that  debt,  was  almost  as  wicked  as  trea- 
son. Parts  of  it  matured.  Coin  was 
borrowed  to  pay.    Congress  took  the 


same  view  of  the  subject,  and  the  sacred 
obligation  of  this  debt  became  a  part 
of  the  creed  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 

And  this  healthy  public  sentiment 
quickly  settled  the  financial  questions 
of  the  war.  In  former  times,  banks 
and  bankers  were  the  only  lenders  to 
the  Government.  Now  they  were  no 
longer  even  princii>alB — ^they  were  con- 
tent to  act  as  agents  for  farmers,  mechan- 
ics, apprentices,  widows,  and  day-labor- 
ers. 

This  great  success  could  not  have  been 
attained  if  there  had  remained  upon  the 
public  mind  a  single  doubt  of  the  pub- 
lic faith.  There  was  none.  The  high- 
est financial  officer  of  the  Government, 
in  its  name,  declared  that  the  debt  was 
to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  the  press 
echoed  his  words  daily,  agents  by  the 
thousand  stood  with  the  Secretary's 
letters  in  their  hands,  and  said  to  the 
people,  "Here  are  bonds  payable  in 
gold  I  Come  forward  with  your  money 
and  help  to  save  the  oountiy,  and  take 
at  the  same  time  the  best,  the  safest,  and 
the  surest  obligation  which  any  Govom- 
ment  upon  earth  has  ever  issued  I '' 

After  the  war  was  over,  and  a  voice 
came  out  of  the  west,  saying,  "The 
danger  is  past  I  These  bondholders  are 
speculators  or  sharpers  I  Pay  them  off 
in  greenbacks,  or  something  less  valu- 
able than  gold  and  silver  1"  nobody 
was  surprised.  The  same  voice  had 
often  been  heard  before — never  on  the 
side  of  the  country,  always  against  it. 
It  had  been  lifted  even  against  pension- 
ing widows,  whose  only  sons  had  fallen 
in  the  war  for  the  Union.  But  when 
others  took  up  the  cry,  and  it  threat- 
ened to  become  the  shibboleth  of  a 
party,  and  when  some  good,  though 
timid  patriots,  began  to  fear  the  popu- 
larity of  such  doctrines,  they  became 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  course  taken  by  some  of  our 
public  men  with  the  policy  thus  an- 
nounced, exhibits  a  sad  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  honesty  of  the  masses. 
Instead  of  denouncing  it  as  they  should 
have  done,  as  dishonest  and  disgrace- 
ful, they  have  temporized  with  it,  imtil 
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they  hare  led  some  to  beliere  thttt  it  b 
not  totally  destitute  of  reason  or  merit 
A  bad  proposition  is  sometimes  made 
inriting  by  the  impndence  with  which 
it  is  put  forth.  This  doctrine  miblnsh- 
ingiy  advocated  and  not  promptly  met, 
was  suffered  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
field  of  politics,  when  a  little  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  fi^ends  of  good  faith 
would  have  strangled  it  at  its  birth.  It 
has  not  yet  attained  a  stature  which 
makes  it  formidable,  but  it  will  con- 
tinue its  troublesome  influences  upon 
financial  questions  until  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  the  people  gives  it  a  final  quie- 
tus. 

Among  the  many  evil  firuits  which  this 
policy  has  already  borne,  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress  has  developed  a  great 
many  plans  for  fhnding  our  debt  and 
mending  our  currency,  most  of  which 
are  prescriptions  of  very  ignorant  phy- 
sicians for  a  disease  which  has  only  an 
imaginary  existence.  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate concurrence  that  a  scarcity  of 
money  actually  exists  in  the  country- 
districts  which  many  think  is  in  some 
mysterious  way  connected  with  the 
public  debt,  the  interest  paid  upon  it, 
and  the  obligation  to  pay  it  in  coin. 
Well-meaning  men  who  do  not  know 
that  money  was  never  cheaper  in  the 
cities,  and  that  its  scarcity  in  the  coun- 
try is  wholly  due  to  other  causes,  hope 
to  relieve  it  by  plans  for  reducing  our 
interest  and  making  the  debt  umform. 
Hence  the  multitude  of  schemes,  most 
of  them  wild  and  impracticable,  which 
are  now  actually  before  Congress  and 
the  country. 

The  case  as  it  stands  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Divested  of  all  its  technicalities 
it  is  simply  this.  The  Secretary  told 
the  people,  when  he  asked  them  to  lend 
their  money,  that  they  should  be  paid 
in  coin — ^that  such  was  the  law,  such 
the  understanding  of  the  law-making 
powers.  Congress,  constantly  in  ses- 
sion, legislating  almost  every  month  on 
this  very  subject,  having  notice  of  all 
the  facts,  never  gave  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  a  contrary  opinion.  When 
they  did  speak,  it  was  always  in  sup- 
port of  the  Secretary's  construction  of 


the  law.  Moved  by  the  gtrongest  appeal 
ever  made  to  a  nation^s  patriotism,  tlie 
people  came  forward  with  their  money, 
and  took  the  bonda,  undentanding  that 
tbej  were  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver. 
Tht  peopled  money  saved  the  country. 
The  country  is  amply  able  to  pay  every 
dollar,  according  to  the  understanding. 
It  asks  nothing  on  the  score  of  charity 
or  inability  to  pay.  These  are  the 
plain  &ct8.  Bioquenoe,  argument,  sen- 
sation appeals,  technioUities,  demagog- 
ism,  cannot  change  them.  To  pay  our 
Amded  debt  in  gold  or  silver  coin  aa  it 
matures,  and  in  the  meantime  to  pro- 
tect it  against  taxation,  according  to 
our  promise,  is  the  action  demanded  by 
justice,  equity,  law,  interest,  and  com- 
mon honesty.  Any  other  is  simply  a 
breach  of  the  National  faith,  pledged 
for  the  ransom  of  its  own  life,  sure  to 
result,  as  wrong  and  bad  failJi  always 
do,  in  National  dishonor. 

Three  schemes  affecting  the  public 
debt  are  now  before  Congress.  One 
gives  the  States  the  right  to  tax  €k>v- 
emment  securities.  Another,  known  as 
the  Sherman  plan,  seeks  to  fund  the 
floating  debt  into  a  permanent  security, 
authorizing,  while  it  does  not  in  terms 
compel,  the  holders  of  5.S0s  to  exchange 
them  for  the  new  loan,  bearing  a  k)ww 
interest,  but  having  a  longer  time  to 
run.  To  this  is  added  an  act,  compel- 
ling the  National  Banks  to  exchange 
their  present  securities  pledged  for  cir- 
culation, &c.,  for  the  new  bonds,  within 
one  year.  The  third,  known  as  the 
Morrill  bill,  looks  to  funding  the  float- 
ing debt,  and  the  payment  of  the  fund- 
ed debt  in  gold  and  silver. 

The  proposal  to  allow  the  States  to 
tax  Government  securities  ia  a  naked 
breach  of  the  agreement  not  to  tax 
them.  Its  chances  of  success  are  too 
remote  to  invite  discussion.  The  Mor- 
rill plan  is  unobjectionable,  if  the  neces- 
sity of  any  funding  bill  can  be  shown 
to  exist.  The  really  nuschievous  one  is 
that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

We  shall  mA  even  attempt  to  present 
the  argument  against  the  Sherman  bill. 
Its  peculiariy  ol^ectionable  fbature  is, 
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that  it  attempts  to  accomplish  by  indi- 
rection what  it  does  not  openly  assert 
the  right  to  do — that  is,  to  induce  the 
holders  of  6.20s  to  consent  to  their  ex- 
change by  an  appeal  to  their  fears — ^by 
holding  oyer  them  the  threat  of  their 
redemption  in  legal-tender  notes.  Bat 
the  great  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  forms  of  natUmdl  repttdia- 
tian.  If  passed  and  carried  into  practi- 
cal effect,  the  blot  of  repudiation  will 
be  fastened  upon  the  nation,  and  a  cen- 
tury of  repentance  will  not  wipe  it  ofL 
We  are  either  bound  to  pay  these  bonds 
in  coin,  or  we  are  not.  If  we  are,  any 
attempt  to  avoid  the  obligation  is  a 
breach  of  the  National  faith,  and  is  not 
to  be  tolerated.  If  we  are  not,  we 
should  take  that  position  and  main- 
tain it  boldly.  This  bill  takes  neither 
ground.  It  applies  compulsion  to  the 
banks  directly  and  without  remorse. 
To  the  other  bondholders,  it  proffers 
the  liberty  of  exchange,  and  then  applies 
indirect  and  moral  compulsion. 

There  is  one  argument  used  in  favor 
of  the  Sherman  plan  which  deserves 
special  attention.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  people  are  impatient  under  the  press- 
ure of  the  debt,  and  demand  the  pas- 
sage of  this  or  some  other  measure  of 
relie£  T*his  has  been  the  argument  in 
favor  of  ui\)ust  leg^ation  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  Oiesars.  In  the  name  of  the 
American  people,  we  repel  this  imputa- 
tion upon  their  integrity.  They  want 
what  is  honesty  just,  and  right.  Show 
them  that  by  the  contract,  or  upon  the 
facts,  we  are  either  bound,  or  ought 
honestly  to  pay  these  bonds  in  coin, 
and  they  will  rebuke  with  scorn  any 
man  who  seeks  to  provide  for  them  a 
way  of  escape  from  this  obligation.  If 
any  considerable  number  appear  to 
favor  any  of  these  repudiating  schemes, 
it  is  because,  like  too  many  of  our  legis- 
lators, they  do  not  understand  the  facts. 
But  they  are  quick  to  learn.  One  half 
the  time  wasted  in  devising  means  to 
avoid  an  honest  liability,  spent  in  dis- 
seminating the  truth  among  them, 
would  put  an  end  to  this  claim  forever. 

But  the  people  want  nothing  of  the 
kind.    The  claim  is  a  pure  assumption. 


The  election  in  Now  Hampshire,  in 
which  the  prevailing  party  was  obliged 
to  defend  all  these  measures,  and  the 
whole  financial  administration  of  Gov. 
Chase,  against  the  advocates  of  pay- 
ment in  legal-tender  notes,  shows  that 
tlie  people  have  lost  none  of  their  old 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  justice. 
The  heart  of  the  nation  is  always  right. 
Show  the  people  the.  facts,  and  they 
may  always  be  relied  upon  to  decide  a 
question  correctly. 

Upon  the  question  of  what  the  people 
want,  we  wish  to  cite  an  authority. 
There  is  unfortunately  one  State  which 
made  her  bed  in  the  mire  of  repudia- 
tion. She  has  lain  in  it  for  "a  quarter  of 
a  century,  despised  and  detested  of  men 
— ^her  credit  gone,  her  faith  destroyed, 
her  reputation  blasted— cast  out  from 
the  company  of  her  sisters  like  a  prosti- 
tute, her  name  the  synonym  of  State 
dishonor.  But  in  her  financial  history 
there  is  one  fact  which  shines  out  like) 
the  gleam  of  a  diamond  in  an  ocean  of 
corruption.  It  is  the  noble  struggle  of 
her  people  against  her  demagogues  and 
politicians.  The  people  of  Mississippi 
were  never  distinguished  for  their  in- 
telligence or  their  virtue.  Whilst  they 
had  infinitely  better  excuses  for  repudii^ 
tion  than  now  exist,  their  sense  of  jus- 
tice revolted  at  the  idea  of  assenting  to 
it  Judges  decided  the  bonds  illegal 
— ministers  preached  and  politicians 
thundered  against  their  payment.  It 
was  claimed  that  neither  justice  nor 
equity  demanded  that  they  should  be 
paid.  The  very  arguments  used  against 
paying  these  bonds  are  repeated  daily 
in  Ck>ngre8s  by  the  advocates  of  com- 
pulsory funding,  and  by  the  newspapers 
which  support  the  Pendleton  theory. 
And  the  people  themselves  were  very 
poor.  They  could  not  pay  without 
making  great  sacrifices.  But  they  knew 
in  their  hearts  that  repudiation  was  a 
criminal  iigustice.  The  demagogues 
could  swallow  the  doctrines  they  advo- 
cated, and,  like  Viteliius,  take  a  vomit 
that  they  might  ca^t  them  forth  and 
make  room  for  more.  But  for  four  long 
years  the  people  carried  on  the  contest, 
each  year  declaring  by  legislative  resolu- 
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tions  that  these  bonds  ongbt  to  be  paid. 
It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
that,  worn  out  and  disgusted,  they 
allowed  the  Governor  and  his  associates 
to  elect  a  Legislature  that  would  comply 
with  their  wishes.  After  this,  let  it  cot 
be  said  that  the  people  have  any  natu- 
ral inclination  toward  repudiation. 

But,  say  those  who  are  anxious  to 
prescribe  for  our  financial  diseases,  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  In  our  judgment,  noth- 
ing at  all.  We  believe  that  the  vnscst 
policy  is  precisely  that  which  Congress 
seems  likely  to  pursue.  Reduce  the 
expenses,  adjust  the  internal  revenue 
laws,  collect  the  whiskey-tax,  and  leave 
the  Government  securities  alone.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  legislation.  Nobody, 
having  any  real  interest  in  the  subject, 
asks  for  it.  When  the  proper  time 
comes,  if  we  can  keep  our  credit  good, 
we  can  easily  fund  our  debt  into  a  long 
loan  at  low  interest,  if  it  shall  then  be 
desirable.  If  we  can  inspire  capitalists 
with  as  much  confidence  in  our  integ- 
rity as  they  now  have  in  our  resources, 
our  bonds  will  be  regarded  as  the  best 
National  securities  in  the  world.  Eu- 
rope will  take  every  dollar  of  them  if  we 
will  sell  them  at  par.  We  would  not 
barter  such  a  credit  for  a  paltry  saving 
of  interest,  or  the  discount  on  a  few 
legal-tender  notes.  A  plain,  legislative 
declaration  of  an  intention  to  pay  in 
coin  might  be  well  enough,  but  even 
that  is  scarcely  necessary,  if  Congress 
will  leave  these  questions  to  the  cura- 
tive and  conservative  hand  of  time. 
Instead  of  depreciating  our  bonds,  let 
us  raise  the  value  of  our  legal-tender 
notes  to  the  gold  standard,  and  a  few 
years  will  happily  solve  all  these  appa- 
rent problems  without  legislative  inter- 
ference. 

We  cannot  bring  this  desultory  article 
to  ft  close  without  quoting  a  few  sen- 
tences from  the  language  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  when,  nearly  eighty  years 
ago,  he  discussed  this  same  question  of 
National  repudiation.  The  question 
then  was,  upon  the  redemptfon  of  the 


vastly-depreciated  currency  of  the  Revo- 
lution, State  as  well  as  NationaL  We 
quote  firom  his  report,  made  to  Congress 
on  the  9th  of  January,  1790 : 

"  Every  breach  of  the  public  engage- 
ments, whether  from  choice  or  neces- 
sity, is  in  difierent  degrees  hurtful  to 
the  public  credit.  When  such  a  neces- 
sity does  truly  exist,  the  evils  of  it  are 
only  to  be  palliated  by  a  scrupulous 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  carry  the  violation  no  further  than 
the  necessity  absolutely  requires,  and  to 
manifest,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  ad- 
mits of  it,  a  sincere  disposition  to  make 
reparation  whenever  circumstances  shall 
permit.  But  with  every  possible  miti- 
gation, credit  must  suflier,  and  numerous 
mischiefs  ensue.  It  is  therefore  highly 
important,  when  an  appearance  of  ne- 
cessity seems  to  press  upon  the  public 
councils,  that  they  should  examine  well 
its  reality,  and  be  perfectly  assured  that 
there  is  no  method  of  escaping  firom  it 
before  they  yield  to  its  suggestions. 
For,  though  it  cannot  safely  be  affirmed 
that  occasions  have  never  existed,  or 
may  not  exist,  in  which  violations  of  the 
public  faith  in  this  respect  are  inevita- 
ble, yet  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
that  they  exist  far  less  frequently  than 
precedents  indicate,  and  are  oflenest 
pretended  through  levity  or  want  of 
finnness,  or  supposed  through  want  of 
knowledge.  Expedients  might  often 
have  been  dtevised  to  eflect,  consistently 
with  good  fidth,  what  has  been  done  in 
contravention  of  it.  While  the  observ- 
ance of  that  good  faith  which  is  the 
basis  of  public  credit  is  recommended 
by  the  strongest  inducements  of  politi- 
cal expediency,  it  is  enforced  by  con- 
siderations of  stDl  greater  authority. 
There  are  argmnents  for  it  which  rest 
on  the  immutable  principles  of  moral 
obligation.  And  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  is  disposed  to  contemplate,  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  public  virtue  and  pub- 
lic happiness,  will  be  its  repugnancy  to 
a  violation  of  those  prindplea." 
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FAMILIAR  LETTERS  FROM  JAPAN  * 

I.     FBOSC  BAN  FBANCISCO  TO  YOKOHAMA. 


SriAMva  OftSAT  Bbpublio,  m  thb  Pacxfxo,  ) 
Doo.  16, 1867.     ) 

Wb  left  San  Francisco  on  the  4th  with 
fifty  BIT  cabin  and  eleven  hundred  and  eighty 
Chinamen  passengers  on  board,  aod  had  two 
days  of  splendid  weather,  after  which,  bad 
you  been  on  board,  I  think  your  ideas  of  the 
placid  nature  of  the  Pacific  would  have  been 
somewhat  shaken. 

About  1  oV'lock  oh  the  morning  of  tlie  7th, 
a  heavy  gale  begun,  and  at  8  there  was  a 
tremendous  sea  running.  It  was  almost  ira-  • 
possible  to  get  any  breakfast,  as  the  ^iressel 
rolled  so  that  every  thing  was  emptied  either 
on  our  laps  or  on  the  floor. 

At  9  o^clock  a  heavy  sea  struck  the  bar- 
ber's shop  just  forward  of  the  paddle,  and 
knocked  it  into  pi  "cocked  hat.*'  At  10, 
things  began  to  look  funny.  For  an  instant 
we  seemed  to  be  perfectly  motionless ;  when 
a  terrific  se^  landed  on  the  hurricane  deck ; 
stove  it  in,  and  precipitated  tons  of  water  on 
the  heads  of  the  poor  Chinamen,  who  were 
packed  like  a  lot  of  herrings  in  the  steerage. 
After  the  water  had  completed  all  the  damage 
possible  here,  which  consisted  in  breaking 
one  Celestial's  head,  washing  away  half  their 
beds,  and  nearly  drowning  the  whole  pack  of 
them,  besides  killing  four  head  of  cattle,  it 
started  on  its  course  aft  with  a  tremendous 
roar. 

For  a  few  seconds  every  thing  was  confu- 
sion ;  the  Chinese  servants,  fVightcned  out  of 
their  wits,  liid  themselves  in  the  state-rooms ; 
women  screamed,  and  one  individual,  who 
seemed  tu  think  that  he  owed  his  country 
something,  yeUed  "We're  smkingi"  At 
the  same  time  there  was  much  that  was  ludi- 
crous. 

Tlic  water  washed  along  the  saloon  deck, 
carrying  every  thing  before  it.  I  took  the 
following  inventory  of  articles  seen  afloat: 
four  boxes  of  apples,  blankets  innumerable, 
hats,  coats,  chop  sticks,  all  the  barber's  stock, 
&c.,  &c  For  a  few  seconds  there  was  no 
outlet  for  the  water,  but  the  first  officer 
rushed  through  it  up  to  his  waist,  and  man- 
aged to  get  one  of  the  doors  open;  then 

*  Personal,  offhand  letters  from  a  yonn^  Kew 
Yorker,  not  written  for  the  press,  but  perhaps  not 
mach  the  worm  Ibr  that  reason. 


away  it  went,  carrying  the  poor  barber's  tools 
with  it,  without  the  slightest  consideration. 
All  day  long  this  continued,  and  it  was  really 
an  awful  sight  to  stand  on  the  hurricane  4eck 
and  watch  the  tremendous  sea.  It  was  the 
first  real  storm  that  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
there  was  something-  fearfully  grand  in  it. 
Our  steamer,  which  seemed  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous hulk  on  leaving  San  Francisco,  dwindled 
away  to  a  mere  nothing  when  tossed  between 
these  mountains  of  water.  One  moment,  at 
the  top  of  an  immense  sea,  we  seemed  un- 
decided whether  to  sink  or  swim ;  the  next 
we  started  on  a  downwai-d  course  at  a  terrific 
rate,  and  I  thought  we  should  never  stop ; 
and  then  we  lay  Quivering  in  the  valley  of  the 
sea,  with  the  water  hanging  right  over  us, 
and  appearing  all  ready  to  swallow  us  up.  I 
could  not  but  feel  how  insignificant  we  had 
become,  and  how  entirely  powerless  we  were 
to  help  ourselves.  I  have  often  read  of 
storms  at  sea,  but  had  never  imagined  any 
thing  so  magnificent,  at  the  same  time  so 
grand  and  solemn.  ♦  »  »  »  The  poor 
Chinamen  suffered  the  most  Twelve  hun- 
dred packed  away  where  there  was  not  room 
for  seven  hundred,  drenched  through,  sick, 
and  frightened  half  to  death,  they  wished  for 
terrdfrmd  "muchly."  Then  they  took  to 
prayers,  which  consist  of  oblong  pieces  of 
paper,  one  half  of  which  is  punched  full  of 
holes ;  the  other  half  is  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics. These  they  brought  to  the  hatches 
by  the  peck,  and  in  full  faith  let  the  wind 
take  them.  I  captured  a  quantity  of  them 
for  future  reference.  The  sea  abated  some- 
what towards  night,  but  continued  heavy 
until  Monday. 

On  the  10th,  a  large  whale  followed  us  at  a 
distance  of  fifty  feet  all  day,  rising  and  giving 
us  splendid  views  of  liis  huge  carcass  every 
few  minutes.  ' 

Last  Sunday  we  had  service  in  the  saloon, 
during  which  a  tremendous  lurch  threw  us  all 
together  in  one  miscellaneous  heap  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor. 

Dee,  19/A. — ^Last  night  was  clear  for  the 
first  time,  and  it  was  glorious.  The  air  was 
warm  as  June,  and  the  stars  wonderfully 
bright 

To-day  I  went  with  the  surgeon  to  inspect 
the  steerage,  and  it  was  frightful  to  see  crea 
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tures  in  human  form  stowed  away  as  these 
Chinamen  are.  Three  decks  are  de?oted  to 
them,  each  of  which  was  filled  with  bonks 
foor  deep,  and  so  close  together  that  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  between  them  without 
turning  sideways.  The  upper  deck  is  oom- 
paratirelj  light,  but  the  lower  two  are  pileh 
dark,  and  what  will  seem  almost  incredible, 
they  seem  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  remain 
here;  indeed,  the  only  way  in  which  the 
officers  can  get  them  on  the  hurricane  deck, 
is  by  burning  red  ptpperj  the  odor  of  which 
they  hsTC  a  strong  dislike  to.  Just  think  of 
it — here  are  creatures,  supposed  to  be  men, 
who  are  willing  and  contented  to  lie  in  the 
dark,  packed  like  herrings /our  weda  without 
mavinff. 

These  are  CeleMiaU,  The  surgeon  ssys 
that  it  is  one  contmued  fig^t  against  disease. 
There  are  twenty-fi?e  men  employed  night 
and  day  in  keeping  this  hole  clean,  as  any 
fever  would  be  frightful,  i(hd  thus  fiir  they 
have  been  successful,  only  one  man  having 
died,  whose  body  had  to  be  embahned,  as  no 
Chinaman  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  being 
buried  outside  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  They 
have  but  two  amusements — gambling-  with 
dominoes,  and  smoking  opium.  They  have  a 
close  room  to  smoke  in,  so  as  not  to  lose  any 
of  the  precious  fumes,  and  here  they  sit  by 
the  hour  in  all  stages  of  intoxication.  Toung 
hands  with  a  curious  helpless  expression,  and 
old  stagers  with  yellow  skin,  and  a  demoni- 
acal grin  that  is  perfectly  horrible.  Their  food 
is  almost  entirely  rice,  half  a  ton  of  which  is 
cooked  daily  for  them.  This  they  eat  with  a 
curious  arrangement  called  **chop  sticks,** 
which  are  made  of  wood,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  knitting-needle.  These  they  take  in 
eadi  hand,  open  their  capacious  mouths,  and 
by  some  means  unknown,  manage  to  keep  up 
a  continued  stream  of  rice  until  they  have 
stowed  away  a  sufficcnt  quantity. 

No  one  can  have  any  conception  of  the 
extent  of  the  vast  Padfic  until  they  have 
crossed  it.  The  Atlantic  is  a  mere  kke 
beside  it.  Think  of  thirty  days*  travel  by 
steam  in  a  direct  line  without  a  sight  of  hmd, 
and  you  will  have  an  idea  that  there  is  quite 
a  pond  in  this  vicinity. 

It  is  Providential  that  the  head  winds  did 
not  last  much  longer,  or  we  should  be  re- 
duced to  flour  and  water  for  food,  as  nearly 
every  thing  else  has  been  used  up.  We  have, 
however,  five  thousand  barrels  of  flour  on 
board,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  starving 
for  some  time  yet. 

Saturday,  Dtc    21«*,   1867.— To^iay  we 


had  an  excitement  Yesterday  the  captain 
reported  that  we  should  get  a  view  of  Brooks' 
Island  at  eleven  o'clock  this  morning. 

Just  think  what  a  wonderful  science  this 
one  of  reckoning  at  sea  is.  Here  we  hare 
been  sailing  for  nearly  three  weeks  without  a 
sign  of  land,  and  apparently  nothing  to  mark 
our  position  one  day  fhmi  another ;  and  still 
to  siidi  a  nice  point  has  the  science  been 
carried  that  at  precisely  a  q^tarUr  pott  eleven 
the  lookont  called  **  land-ho."  In  a  moment 
every  spot  on  the  rigging  was  covered  with 
passengers.  All  was  excitement,  lunch  was 
forgotten,  and  the  pushing  and  crowding  for 
a  place  on  the  cross-trees  was  somewhat 
worse  than  at  a  matinee  at  the  Academy.  It 
is  only  a  bare  strip  of  sand,  without  a  agn  of 
vegetation  of  any  description  on  it.  It  is  a 
coral  ishmd  lately  discovered,  and  is  called 
Brooks*  IsUnd.  It  is  in  lat.  28'  Vl\  long. 
177°  20'  west  from  Greenwich.  The  Pacific 
Mail  Co.  propose  using  this  for  a  coaling 
station,  and  they  have  already  sent  one  load 
of  coal,  and  ten  men  there.  Ours  is  the  first 
steamer  that  has  passed  it,  and  we  must  have 
created  some  excitement  among  the  **coal 
garrison.*'  We  did  not  go  neiyer  than  ten 
miles,  but  with  a  glass  oonld  distinguish  the 
flagstaff  and  flag  quite  pUdnly.  These  fellows 
have  been  there  four  or  five  months  witbovt 
any  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  it  seemed  hard  that  we  couldn't  stop  and 
give  them  a 'paper,  if  liiothing  more,  but  the 
harbor  had  not  been  very  well  sonndod  as 
yet,  and  as  thero  was  a  coral  reef  almost 
entirely  around  it,  and  a  high  sea  running, 
the  captain  did  not  like  to  risk  it. 

To-morrow  we  have  to  go  through  the 
curious  operation  of  "  throwing  out  a  day." 
That  is,  we  pass  the  180°  of  longitude,  and 
consequently,  although  to-day  is  Saturday, 
Dec  21st,  we  shall  have  to  jump  Sunday,  and 
call  to-morrow  Monday,  Deo.  2Sd.  If  this 
were  not  done,  we  should  find  ourselves  a 
day  behmd  the  age  on  our  arrival  at  Y<^o- 
hama.  I  wonder  if  Bayard  can  expUin 
this? 

Chri$tma», — ^Merry  Christmas  to  all  you 
dear  folks.  How  litUe  I  thought  last  year 
that  I  should  spend  my  holidays  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific  We  have  rather  a  gay  set  of 
passengers  on  board,  and  are  endeavoring  to 
get  up  some  excitement  for  the  day.  This 
afterooon  we  have  a  grand  tournament  of 
"  hop  skotcb,"  "  leap  firog,"  to.  This  eve- 
ning, a  dinner,  at  which  all  hands  are  expect- 
ed to  appear  in  full  dress  and  white  cravats; 
ceremonies  to  condude  this  evening  with  a 
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terrific  ball,  mintis  the  ladies,  as  the  few  we 
have  on  board  are  all  missioxLaries* 

Our  principal  daily  excitement  is  the  issne 
of  a  morning  paper,  n^ch  contains  tele- 
graphic news  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  I 
have  been  deroting  myself  to  Japanese  fbr 
the  last  two  weeks,  and  although  it  is  the  most 
ontrageons  jargon  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I 
have  sucoeeded,  with  the  help  of  a  native  on 
board,  in  making  some  little  progress.  It  k 
very  hard  work,  however,  getting  down  to 
etndy  of  any  sort  ftt  sea.  Last  night  as  I  lay 
in  my  bunk,  at  one  moment  jammed  up 
against  the  wall  with  a  force  sufficient  to 
crush  an  elephant,  at  the  next  haviiig  to  hang 
on  by  my  eyelids  to  keep  myself  from  being 
precipitated  on  the  floor,  I  coold  not  help 
thinkiug  of  that  Appropriate  song,  which 
be^s: 

"  Peacefal  slmnbering  on  the  oooan, 
Seamen  foax  no  danger  nigh; 
The  winds  and  waves  hi  gentle  motion 
Soothe  them  with  their  lullaby." 

Yesterday  I  spent  the  afternoon  in  the 
ongino  and  furnace  room,  and  no  one  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  one  of  these 
steamers,  or  Jthe  amount  of  work  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  motion,  until  he  has  fully  in* 
vestigated  the  wonders  of  the  engine  depart- 
ment. Thirty-six  meii  are  kept  constantly 
employed  in  this  department  alone,  and /or^y- 
Jive  tont  of  coal  are  used  daily,  idl  of  which 
has  to  be  brought  from  Philadelphia,  thus 
costing  the  Company  twenty-three  dollars  a 
ton,  making  a  total  of  sixiy  thousand  dollars 
for  coal  alone  for  a  single  trip.  We  use  dis- 
tilled salt  water  entirely  for  drinkbg  pur- 
poses, the  distilling  apparatus  being  kept  con- 
stantly employed. 

Last  night  I  went  on  deck  about  eleven, 
during  a  heavy  squall,  and  saw  a  roost  splen- 
did sight  The  night  was  pitch  dark,  and 
every  few  minutes  a  wave  would  break  at  a 
distance,  its  whole  crest  appearing  to  be  on 
fire  with  phosphorescence.  This  was  the  more 
curious  as  we  have  not  before  seen  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  I  doubt  when  I  have  seen  any 
thing  that  appeared  to  me  so  frightftil.  The 
wind  roaring  throu^  the  rigging,  the  night 
so  dark  that  you  coukin't  see  your  hand  before 
your  fece,  and  every  few  minutes  this  was 
lighted  up  with  daszling  bri^tness  by  these 
long,  long  lines  of  fire,  which  fi}r  an  instant 
blinded  me. 

Sunday,  Dee.  29th.— Ton  see  I  keep  at  it 

for  want  of  something  better  to  do.    Ton  can 

read  as  mudi  as  you  can  stand,  and  bum  the 

rest.    Our  Christmas  festivities  went  off  ^nely. 

TOL.  I. — 41 


In  addition  to  our  regular  programme,  we  had 
some  scenes  from  the  operas,  which  were 
perf^ly  ludicrous.  We  came  within  an  ace, 
however,  of  having  another  serious  finale  to 
the  day.  After  our  ball  (which  was  a  bril- 
liant  success),  the  captain  stood  treat  to  a 
good  supper,  at  which  several  passengers  be- 
came rather  "boozy."  One  fellow,  being 
discontented  with  the  light  in  his  room,  took 
two  sardine  boxes,  filled  them  with  oil, 
soaked  three  or  four  handkerchief  in  it,  and 
set  the  whole  on  fire  in  his  state  room,  shut- 
ting the  door,  and  leaving  it  to  take  care  of 
itself  This  was  at  one  o'clock.  At  half-past 
two  the  room  was  opened,  and  the  carpet 
found  all  burnt  to  ashes ;  and  it  was  little  less 
than  a  miracle  that  there  was  nothing  else 
caught.  I  am  sure  no  one  went  to  sleep  that 
night  (with  the  exception  of  the  author  of  the 
trouble),  without  feeling  what  a  narrow 
escape  we  had  from  a  fearful  scene.  A  fire 
at  sea  is  bad  enough  at  any  time,  but  when 
you  consider  that  we  had  twelve  hundred 
devils  on  board  (I  can  imagine  no  place  in 
which  these  fellows  would  look  so  much  at 
home  as  ttie  **  Inferno  **) ;  that  the  erew  and 
wdters  were  of  the  same  stock,  and  that  they 
were  all  armed;  when  you  think  of  this,  and 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  enough  boats  for 
one  half  this  number,  and  that  we  have  only 
Jifty  available  men  to  withstand  this  horde, 
you  can  imagine  that  our  escape  was  no 
laughing  matter.  The  fiict  is  that  the  ship  is 
at  the  mercy  of  these  fellows,  and  there  is  not 
a  man  on  board  who  does  not  sleep  with  one 
or  more  pistols  convenient. 

Yokohama,  Jan.  Zd,  1868. 
We  arc  anchored  in  the  bay.  A  bitter 
cold  night,  seven  days  behind  time,  and  you 
can  be  sure  that  land  looks  delightfully, 
although  only  seen  by  moonlight.  Just  cast 
anchor  at  11  p.  m. 


11.     FIBST  DiPBBSBIONS  OF  JAFAK. 
YoKOHAUA,  Jhn.  11<A,  1808. 

We  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  8d,  and  you 
can  imagine  that  I  was  up  in  season  the  next 
morning  for  the  first  view  of  Yokohama,  I 
was  the  first  man  on  deck,  and  saw  a  sunrise 
that  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  biting  cold*, 
but  splendidly  dear,  and  the  prospect  was 
glorious.  The  bay  was  filled  with  Japanese 
fishing  craft,  with  their  high  stems,  and? 
square  sails ;  the  town  ky  Just  before  us  at  a 
dfetanoe  of  half  a  mile,  and  so  clear  was  the 
air,  that  magnificent  snow-clad  Fusiyama, 
which  is  forty  miles  distant,  did  not  appear 
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to>be  five;  indeed,  I  thought  that  I  could 
almost  lay  my  band  on  it.  The  whole  thing 
was  so  different  from  any  thing  that  I  had  ever 
seen,  that  I  felt  like  shouting  at  the  top  of 
my  Toioe,  and  should  have  done  so  had  I  not 
felt,  as  Amy  says,  **  on  my  dignity,'*  and  been 
alarmdd  that  Ono  Tomogoro  might  see  me, 
which  would  have  been  somewhat  "  rough.*' 
How  I  wish  some  of  you  dear  old  folks  were 
here.  I  do  get  disgusted  with  people  who 
trayel  and  take  every  thing  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  never  express  the  slightest  en- 
thusiasm at  any  thing.  I  have  enjoyed  every 
moment  since  I  left  New  York,  and  my  only . 
regret  has  been  that  I  had  no  travelling  com- 
panion. After  breakfast,  four  of  us  lured  a 
native  crafl,  and  went  on  shore,  for  which  we 
were  charged  the  modest  sum  of  fix  tempos, 
equal  to  about  twelve  cents. 

A  splendid  breakwater,  in'  the  shape  of  a 
C,  has  been  built  by  the  Japs,  as  a  protection 
to  their  small  boats.  We  passed  in  and 
landed  at  a  q)lendid  pair  of  stone  steps,  some 
thirty  feet  in  length.  Ascending  these,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  custom  house  enclo- 
sure, or,  as  it  is  called  here,  **  compound." 
Expecting  to  find  an  apology  for  a  custom 
house,  you  can  imagine  my  surprise  in  be- 
holding a  fine  large  building  of  a  light  green 
marble,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  long  shed 
of  corrugated  iron ;  the  whole  surrounded  by 
a  well-paved  court,  marvtUcwiy  clean  and 
neat.  I  could  not  help  saying,  **If  this  is 
bai'barism,  sftve  me  from  civilization.''  Enter- 
ing the  anteroom  of  the  custom  house,  I  was 
accosted  by  an  official  who  was  perfectly 
overwhelmingly  polite,  examined  my  baggage 
in  a  manner  that  any  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  would  do  well  to  imitate,  and 
allowed  us  to  pass  on  after  another  excrucia- 
ting bow.  On  the  other  side  we  found  the 
houses  of  the  oflScials  all  built  of  green  mar- 
ble, and  so  scrupulously  clean,  that  they  posi- 
tively shone  all  over.  It  is  not  only  the 
absence  of  dirt  that  strikes  a  stranger  so 
pleasantly,  but  a  certain  polish  and  bright- 
ness about  all  their  houses  that  we  cannot 
approach  at  home.  All  shoes  are  shaken  off 
at  the  door  of  a  dwelling  or  store,  and  I 
could  hardly  persuade  myself  to  enter  with- 
out domg  likewise.  There  is  one  street  en- 
tirely devoted  to  "Curio"  stores,  and  the 
beauties  that  can  be  seen  in  these  would  drive 
Amy  distracted,  at  least  they  have  me.  In- 
deed, the  only  way  that  I  have  been  able  to 
resist  temptation,  is  by  leaving  every  cent  of 
money  behind  me,  and  making  purchases  in 
"  my  mind's  eye."    The  lacquer  and  bronze 


ware  is  perfectly  bewitchmg,  and  after  enter- 
ing a  store,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  out 
again. 

The  first  day  on  shore,  while  I  was  waUdng 
in  Curio  Street,  a  two-sworded  Jap  walked  up 
and  saluted  me  with  a  "Good  morning." 
Having  been  put  on  my  guard  against  Jaco- 
nins,  I  immediately  looked  yery  sanguinary, 
and  laid  my  hand  on  my  pistol,  when  I  ds- 
covered,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  was  a  fellow- 
passenger  on  the  "  Bepublic,"  with  whom  I 
had  frequently  played  diess,  but  so  much  was 
he  changed  by  Japanese  clothes,  that  I  did 
not  recognize  him. 

On  Sunday  the  steamer  started  for  Hong 
Kong,  and^  she  steamed  away  with  nearly 
all  the  passengers,  I  felt  real  homesick  for 
the  old  tub,  and  should  like  to  have  been 
going  with  her.  We  arrived  with  only  ten 
tons  of  coal  in  the  bunkers,  and  if  the  head 
winds  had  continued  a  day  longer,  we  should 
probably  have  seen  fun,  as  without  fuel  we 
should  have  been  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind  and  currents.  The  members  of  the 
large  firms  live  in  the  most  luxuriant  way. 
A  cup  of  coffee  in  bed  at  7  ;  breakfast  at  12, 
and  dinner  at  7.80.  I  breakfasted  with 
Walsh,  Hall  k  Co.  the  other  day,  and  the 
elegance  and  style  of  every  thing  was  really 
overwhelming. 

The  dishes  are  gotten  up  in  the  most 
delicious  forms,  and  the  Japanese  waiters, 
anticipating  evei^  want,  are  absolute  perfec- 
tion. I  should  like  you  to  have  one  of  iheee 
fellows,  as  they  seem  to  know  every  thing  by 
intuition,  without  the  necessity  of  any  direc- 
tions. 

The  surrounding  country,  although  now  the 
middle  of  winter,  is  perfectly  lovely.  I  have 
taken  several  long  walks,  and  some  of  the 
views  are  perfectly  bewitching. 

I  think  that  I  could  be  perfectly  happy  if  I 
could  only  manage  to  sketch  some  of  this 
lovely  scenery.  The  valleys  back  of  the 
town  are  entirely  devoted  to  barley,  which 
the  Japs  sow  in  rows,  and  cultivate  in  the 
most  careful  manner ;  and  the  long  rich  rows 
of  green  are  beautiful.  People  have  been 
very  polite  to  me,  espedaly  Dr.  Hepburn  and 
Mr.  Portman,  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Legation ; 
the  hitter  from  having  "  met  "•*•&€. 

The  whole  country  is  m  a  state  of  rebelh'on 
and  uproar  at  present,  and  the  Consuls  have 
been  warned  once  or  twice  to  hold  themsdvea 
in  readiness,  for  the  town  might  be  attacked 
by  the  rebels  at  any  moment  The  general 
opinion  is  that  the  final  result  of  all  this 
commotion  will  be  the  opening  of  the  entire 
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country  to  fordgn  intercourse.  Yedo  will 
not  be  opened  until  April,  and  no  one  can  go 
there  now  without  a  permit,  and  strong  guard 
from  the  goTemment 

The  town  of  Yokohama  is  situated  on  an 
artificial  island,  the  Japs  having  dug  a  canal 
entirely  around  the  "foreign  concession," 
and  during  the  first  few  years,  no  one  could 
cross  tliifl  without  endangering  his  cranium. 
They  thought  in  this  way  to  keep  foreigners 
within  bounds,  but  they  have  discovered  that 
it  will  take  more  than  a  ditch  to  keep  out 
tdiite  folks ;  and  now  the  country  is  opened 
ten  miles  around,  although  a  person  stands 
considerable  chance  of  meeting  Jaconins  if  he 
yentures  too  far.  Every  street  in  the  town 
is  swept  dmly^  and  I  am  sure  that  it  would  do 
Judge  Whiting  good  to  spend  a  week  here. 


This  is  the  most  scandalously  expensive 
place  to  live  in  you  can  think  of.  I,  of 
course,  have  to  get  along  as  economically  as 
possible,  but  the  "filthy  lucre"  fades  at  a 
fearful  rate.  No  one  can  go  to  the  most 
ordinary  dinner  without  dress  coat  and  white 
cravat,  as  I  have  found  out  to  my  cost. 

The  Japs'  New  Year  is  just  at  hand,  and 
they  are  busy  settling  up  all  accounts,  and 
will  not  listen  to  any  new  business.  This  is 
compulsory.  All  accounts  have  to  be  closed 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  hook*  burned^ 
thus  literally  turning  over  a  new  leaf. 

Owing  to  the  very  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  insecure  feeling  here,  busi- 
ness of  every  description  is  very  dull, — ^indeed, 
nothing  is  being  done. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  COPYRIGHT. 


A  CONCISE  STATEMENT  OP  THE  QUESTION. 


Proudhok*s  taotto  was,  "  Property  is  rob- 
bery." He  denied  the  right  of  property. 
All  things,  in  his  view,  belong  to  all  men 
in  common.  The  earth,  the  air,  fire,  water, 
the  natural  forces,  all  sources  of  wealth,  are 
common  stock,  and  the  results  of  their  use 
are  the  universal  heritage  of  mankind. 


H.  C.  Carey  has  promulgated  a  theory  of 
copyright  substantially  on  the  same  basis. 
Ideas  are  the  common  property  of  mankind. 
Facts  are  every  body's  facts.  Words  are  free 
to  all  men.  He  says :  "  Examine  Macaulay's 
*  History  of  England,'  and  you  will  find  that 
the  body  is  composed  of  what  is  common 
property."  He  says  the  same  of  Prescott^ 
Bancroft,  and  Webster :  "  They  did  nothing 
but  reproduce  ideas  that  were  common  prop- 
erty." Of  Scott  and  Irving  he  says,  they 
"  made  no  contribution  to  knowledge." 


Therefore,  the  author  of  a  book  has  no 
right  of  property  in  the  book  he  has  made. 
He  took  the  common  stock  and  worked  it 
over ;  and  one  man  has  just  as  good  a  right 
to  it  as  another.  A  law  to  give  an  author 
the  exclusive  control  of  his  book  is  not 
founded  in  justice.  The  public  are  deprived 
of  their  rights,  if  the  author  is  allowed  to  be 


the  owner  of  his  own  works.    Property  in 
books  is  robbery. 


There  is  no  substantial  difference  between 
the  Proudhon  theory  of  no  property^  and  the 
Carey  theory  of  no  property  in  hooks.  The 
first  breaks  down  all  business;  the  second 
destroys  all  business  in  books.  If  Smith 
shall  have  the  same  right  with  Jones  to  the 
house  Jones  builds,  Jones  will  not  be  apt 
to  build  bouses.  If  Carey  has  the  same 
right  to  Motley's  "  History  "  that  Motley  has, 
Motley  will  not  be  inclined  to  write  histories 
for  Carey. 

A  disciple  of  Carey  has  recently  put  forth 
a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  takes  ^e  position 
that  "  the  word  pgroperty  is  only  applicable 
to  material  substances;"  and  "a  person's 
ideas  or  thoughts  are  his  intellectual  property 
only  so  long  as  they  remain  unuttered,  and 
unknown  to  others."  It  is  a  reproach  upon 
our  country,  and  upon  the  Christianity  of  the 
age,  that  a  doqtrine  like  this  is  avowed  by 
any  dvilized  man  among  us.  Noah  Webster 
defines  tbe  word  thus : 

Pmtpdrfy.— The  ezolusiTe  right  of  possesdngr,  en- 
joying, and  disposing  of  a  thing ;  ownership.  Prior 
oconponcy  of  land  and  of  wild  animals,  gives  to  the 
possessor  the  property  of  them.  The  labor  of  in- 
venting, making,  or  producing  any  thing,  consti- 
tutes one  c^  the  highest  and  most  indcfcasiblo  titles 
to  property. 
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And  that  no  possible  mistmderstanding 
may  arise  as  to  the  meaning,  he  defines 
again: 

Literary  Proptriy.— "So  right  or  title  to  a  thing 
can  bo  80  perfect  as  that  which  is  created  by  a  man's 
own  labor  and  invention.  The  exoInglTe  right  of 
a  man  to  his  literary  productions,  and  to  the  use  of 
them  lor  his  own  profit,  is  entire  and  perfect,  as 
the  focultios  employed,  and  labor  bestowed,  are 
entirely  and  perfectly  his  own.  On  what  prindple, 
then,  can  a  legislature  or  a  court  determine  that  an 
author  can  enjoy  only  a  temporary  property  in  his 
own  productions  7  If  a  man^s  right  to  his  own  pr^y- 
dudions  in  writing  is  as  perfect  as  to  the  produo' 
Ucn$  of  his  ihim,  or  his  shop,  how  can  the  former 
be  abridged  or  limited,  while  the  latter  is  hold 
without  limitations !  Why  do  the  productions  of 
manual  labor  reach  higher  in  the  soole  of  rights  or 
property  than  the  productions  of  the  intellect? 


yean,  or  to  have  a  neinqpaper  for  nothing 
when  he  has  been  a  paying  sobicriber  forty 
years,  then,  but  not  till  then,  should  authors 
be  deprived  of  their  property,  after  the  pul»- 
lic  has  paid  for  the  nse  of  it  a  llouted  number 
of  years. 

TIU. 

American  authors  have  a  just  chum  upon 
their  Government  for  such  legislation  as  will 
enable  them  to  e^joy  the  benefit  of  thdr 
works  when  they  are  wanted  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Such  protection  requires  reciprocity; 
and  if  it  be  just  to  American  authois  to 
secure  their  rights  in  foreign  lands,  it  is  right 
and  necessary  that  foreign  authors  have  cor- 
responding protection  in  the  UDited  States 


Civilized  society  has  recognized  the  right 
of  property,  in  all  ages  and  lands,  even  inde- 
pendently of  the  eighth  and  tenth  conmiand- 
ments.  The  right  of  an  author  to  the  fruit 
of  his  labor  and  intellect  is  as  perfect  and 
indefeasible  as  the  right  of  a  farmer  to  his 
crop.  Common  materials  are  employed  by 
men  in  all  pursuits,  but  whatever  each  man's 
industry,  genius,  or  skill  produces,  is  his  own^ 
his  property ;  and  be  who  takes  it  from  him 
without  his  consent,  or  uses  it  against  his 
Trill,  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.  This  is  the 
essence  of  property  in  an  invention,  or  a 
photograph,  or  a  map,  or  a  book. 

TI. 

Therefore,  law  shields  an  author  by  a  eopy- 
riffhty  and  all  persons  are  restrained  fiK>m 
publishing  his  works  without  his  consent 
The  historian  composes  bis  history,  and  has 
an  exclusive  right  to  it.  The  poet  owns  his 
own  poem.  The  dramatist  owns  the  drama 
that  he  writes.  The  author  has  law  to  shield 
him  against  robbery,  as  the  merchant  or 
fanner  has.  This  right  is  not  a  concession 
by  society  to  the  author,  as  Mr.  Carey  says  it 
is.  The  right  is  absolute  and  intrinsic  as  any 
other  right  recognized  among  men. 


Limiting  the  time  during  which  this  right 
of  the  author  shall  continue  to  be  recognized 
by  law,  is  an  error  arising  from  the  confusion 
of  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  the  right  The 
right  being  perfect,  and  all  rights  and  duties 
being  reciprocal,  it  is  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  protection  co-extensive  with 
ihe  right,  which  is  perpetual.  When  it  is 
made  legal  for  a  man  to  live  rent-free  in  a 
house  afler  he  has  paid  rent  for  it  twenty-eight 


IX. 

An  International  Copyri^  Law  is,  there- 
fore, simple  justice  between  man  and  man. 
The  author's  moral  right  being  perfect,  as 
the  right  of  any  other  person  to  his  property, 
Government  is  bound  to  make  the  legal  right 
oommensurate  therewith.  Unless  we  make 
war  upon  all  property,  and  abolish  the  dis- 
tmctions  of  meum  and  iuum  altogether,  we 
must  admit  the  duty  of  Governments  to  se- 
cure the  rights  of  authors  in  their  property 
at  home  and  abroad.  And,  as  law  protects 
the  American  merchant's  gold  in  London,  so 
should  law,  by  reciprocal  legislation,  make  the 
author's  right  to  his  property  equally  secure. 

X. 

The  slave4rade,  once  regarded  as  a  monX 
and  req>ectable  traffic,  was  prosecuted  by  &e 
best  men  in  the  Church  and  worid. 

Lotteries  were  once  legal  and  reputaUe, 
and  the  Government,  churches,  schools,  and 
individuals  participated  in  their  profits  with- 
out scruple. 

Now,  the  sUive-trade  is  justly  punished  as 
piracy,  and  lotteries  as  gambling  and  robbery. 
But  the  slave-trade  and  lotteries  are  now  no 
more  in  reality  ofi^nsive  to  good  monls  than 
they  were  when  both  flourished  under  the 
wing  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  The  pub- 
lic conscience  having  been  enlightened  and 
quickened,  it  is  now  a  subject  for  wonder 
that  honest  and  honorable  men  were  ever 
engaged  in  either.  It  is  hardly  credible,  bat 
it  is  true,  that  the  good  people  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  had  twelve  ships  trading  at 
one  time  with  Cuba  and  Surinam,  "  brin^g 
molasses  to  be  distilled  into  New  England 
rum,  which  was  sent  to  Africa  in  exchange 
for  negro-slaves." 
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When  the  public  conscience  is  awakened 
to  the  right  of  authors  in  their  works,  the 
Oarey  theory  will  be  looked  upon  by  all  con- 
scientious  persons  as  flagitious  and  immoral 
as  Proudhon^s  doctrine  or  the  Newport  trade 
in  rum  and  negroes. 

Then  Government  will  not  suffer  its  people 
to  pbmder  a  foreign  anthor,  nor  allow  its  own 
authors  to  be  plundered  in  foreign  lands; 
and  then  no  honest  publisher  will  violate  the 
rights  of  an  author,  whether  the  law  shields 
him  or  not 

XI. 

It  is  always  for  the  interest  of  individuals 
and  communities,  in  the  long  run,  to  do 
right;  it  never  is  for  their  interest  to  do 
wrong.  In  this  case  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lisher, the  printer,  the  paper-maker,  and  the 
reader,  are  promoted  by  doing  justly  by  the 
author.  The  partial  protection  of  an  author's 
rights  which  the  law  now  gives  is  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  literary  labor.  Literature  can- 
not be  a  profes^on  without  it  Men  will  not 
plant  orchards  if  the  fruit  is  free  to  all  comers. 
Men  will  not  devote  their  lives  to  making 
books  unless  they  can  live  by  it  The  Copy- 
right-Law gives  them  this  security.  And  an 
international  copyright -law  would  add  a 
market,  In  many  millions  of  people,  to  that 
now  enjoyed  by  American  authoi-s.  This 
encouragement  would  enhance  the  producdon 
in  proportion  to  the  new  demand.  The 
amount  of  British  literature  offered  to  our 
market  would  be  vastly  increased ;  and 
American  authorship,  protected  throughout 
the  realms  of  the  English  language,  would 
hasten  to  win  the  same  triumphs  that  Ameri- 
can genius  has  achieved  in  the  mechanical 
arts.  The  healthful  competition  in  .the  manu- 
facture of  books  thus  stimulated  would  keep 
down  the  prices  to  the  lowest  remunerative 
point,*  and  the  extended  field  would  furnish 

*  One  of  the  moet  spedous  and  effeotire  arga- 
ments  roitrauted  against  international  justice  in 
this  matter,  is  the  statement  that,  if  British  authors 
ore  paid  for  the  use  of  their  books  in  this  country, 
an  enormous  addition  will  be  mode  to  the  price  of 
the  books— that  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  prices  of 
now  books  in  England^a  guinea  and  a  half  jEor  a 
novel,  Ac,  &c. 

The  fedlacy,  not  to  say  dishonesty,  of  this  state- 
ment, may  be  readily  shown  by  any  intelligent  and 
^jcandid  publisher. 


a  demand  for  books  so  vast  as  to  require  all 
the  energies  of  our  book-trade  to  supply. 

In  this  case,  as  always,  "  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy."  And  degrading  as  it  is  to 
appeal  to  such  a  sentiment  where  the  right  is 
so  palpable,  we  may  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
the  intei'esU  of  publishers  and  readers  are 
hero  identical  with  the  rights  of  authors. 

The  copyright  of  an  English  book  being  vested 
in  an  American  citizen,  and  the  book  being  manu- 
lictured  in  this  country  (as  Mr.  Baldwin's  bill  pro- 
poses), it  will  be  for  the  selfish  interest  of  the  pub- 
lisher to  adapt  the  book  to  the  tastes  and  means  of 
the  largest  number  of  purchasers— in  just  the  same 
Irayas  he  would  manage  a  book  by  an  American 
author^ 

When  it  is  evident  that  the  sale  of  five  thousand, 
ten  thousand,  or  fifty  thousand  copies  at  a  dollar 
will  ^^pay  "  better  than  five  hundred  copies  at  five 
dollars,  the  publishei's  policy  is  self-evident  His 
interests  are  identified,  both  with  those  of  the 
author,  and  with  those  of  the  great  mass  of  readers. 
To  illustrate  this  obvious  truth,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  the  last  new  and  notable  oopyright-book— 
Beechor's  **  Norwood.*'  It  was  competent  for  Mr. 
Bonner,  owner  of  the  copyright,  or  the  monopoly, 
and  Mr.  Scribncr,  the  publisher,  to  determine  that 
the  price  of  the  book  shall  bo  three  or  five  dollars, 
and  nobody  oould  say  nay.  What  do  they  do? 
They  voluntarily  and  wisely  sell  it  for  a  dollar  and 
a  half— a  less  price  actually  than  Is  now  asked  for 
most  reprinted  books  of  the  same  sise  which  pay  no 
copyright ;  and  yet  the  author  in  this  case  is  not 
merely  justly,  but  very  liberally  compensated. 
The  publisher  makea  the  book  at  a  moderate  price, 
because  he  makes  more  money  by  doing  so- 

Again :  It  is  the  publisher's  obvious  policy  now, 
and  it  would  continue  to  be>  under  an  international 
law,  to  adapt  his  books  to  the  market  If  there  is  a 
call  for  fine  editions  as  well  as  cheap  ones,  he  will 
make  those  also.  Another  copyright-book  may  be 
mentioned— "  Irving's  Sketch  Book."  The  pub- 
lisher finds  it  expedient  to  make  an  edition  of  this 
at  twenty  dollars  per  copy ;  but  he  oflers  the  buyer,  at 
the  same  moment,  other  editions  of  the  some  book, 
at  ten  dollars,  at  two  dollars,  and  at  seventy-five 
cents.  Each  of  those,  observe,  is  a  copyright-book, 
and  the  author's  part  is  the  same.  These  spedmens 
Ulustrate  a  general  principle. 

8up];)ose  an  international  law  should  cause  a 
slight  increase  of  price  In  order  that  the  author 
may  be  compensated :  will  the  reader  grudge  this  7 

But  the  payment  by  the  publisher  of  five  or  ten 
per  cent,  or  of  a  fixed  sum,  for  the  oopyright  of 
a  book,  whether  by  an  American  or  a  British  au- 
thor, under  the  proposed  law,  doa  not  necessarily 
increase  the  price  of  th^Mk^t  is  not  so  much  a 
tax  on  the  purchaser  a^  lA'^^HlP  paid  by  the 
publisher  for  greater/^^jy  ^J'^P'J^in  which 
he  invests  money  "^"'* 

This  security, 
port,  will  Ini 
injury  of  all 
and  publij 


mjtelf  and  his  c 
Mr.  Baldwin  shows  i3      _ 
to  the  benefit  rather  than  the 
of  readers,  as  well  as  of  author 
— EniTOB. 
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EDITORIAL  CHAIR  OF  THE  TRIBUNE. 

HoRACB  Grkxlxt,  the  oldest  son  of  Zaccbeus  Greeley,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Amhefst, 
Hillsborough  Coonty,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  third  of  Febmary,  1811.  His  father's  ances- 
try were  English,  his  mother's  Scotch-Irish.  Her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Woodbnm,  of 
Londonderry.  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  which  Mr.  Greeley  himself  has  described  so 
fondly  in  his  autobiography,  was  settled  by  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  men  who  held 
**  The  Maiden  City'*  agaiost  the  power  of  James  Stuart  and  Louis  XIV.  A  noble  race  of 
men  in  many  respects — ^hard,  resolute,  God-fearing — brare  with  the  rarest  bravery,  and  well 
fitted  to  exercise  a  lasting  influence  in  tins  new  country.  Perhaps  no  European  race  has  given 
us  so  many  wise  and  gifted  men  as  the  Sootch-Iiish.  They  have  risen  to  eminence  in  com- 
merce, statesmanship,  literature,  and  war,  not  only  in  the  North,  but  amid  the  adverse  influ- 
ences of  Southern  Slavery. 

Zaccheus  Greeley  was  a  hard-woridng  fanner — proud  and  poor, — ^but  industry  could  do  litUe 
with  the  stony  acres  of  Hillsborougl%  County.  He  was  scarcely  able  to  give  Horace  a  common- 
school  education — although  this  was  in  a  measure  compensated  by  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
who  is  remembered  as  a  woman  of  cheerful,  buoyant,  genial  nature,  fUll  of  the  sweet  traditions 
and  stories  that  came  down  to  her  from  the  misty  hills  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  sterna 
memories  that  associated  with  Walker  and  Murray,  and  Mitchelbume,  and  the  **  Prentice 
Boys  "  of  Londonderry.  With  great  capacity  for  work,  and  a  great  love  for  it,  she  "  would 
laugh  and  sing  all  day  long,  and  tell  stories  in  the  evening.**  Under  this  influence  the  feariy 
mind  of  Horace  Greeley  quickly  devebped.  *'  I  learned  to  read  at  her  knee,**  says  Mr.  Greeley, 
**  of  course  longer  ago  than  I  can  remember ;  but  I  can  faintly  recollect  her  sitting  sf^nning 
at  her  little  wheel,  with  the  book  in  her  lap  whence  I  was  taking  my  daily  lesson.**  Between 
the  ages  of  three  and  four,  he  was  sent  to  the  district  school  of  Londonderry.  He  is  remem- 
bered as  an  amiable,  cheerful,  ready,  book-devouring  lad,  a  ravenous  reader,  fond  of  creep- 
ing into  the  fields,  and  reading  for  hours  under  the  trees. 

Poverty  and  sore  distress  fell  upon  Zaccheus  Greeley.  Before  Horace  was  ten  years  old 
he  saw  his  home  in  the  hands  of  creditors,  and  his  father  driven  into  the  worid  to  begin  life 
again.  No  more  of  schooling,  but  hard  work,  and  a  stern,  resolute  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  So  Horace  worked  in  the  field,  burning  charcoal,  gathering 
stones,  picking  hops,  a  patient  and  industrious  farmer  lad,  as  eager  to  work  as  to  study. 

It  was  late  in  the  Summer  of  1831,  when  Horace  Greeley  arrived  in  New  York,  a  poor, 
friendless,  country  boy  of  nineteen,  with  $10  in  his  pocket  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  He 
worked  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  in  two  or  three  years  went  into  business  along  with  a 
fellow-compositor.  He  had  saved  a  little  money,  and  obtaining  a  little  credit,  began  the 
printing,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1888,  of  a  penny  journal  called  77ie  Morning  FoU,  The 
enterprise  did  not  succeed.  On  May  22d,  1834,  Mr.  Greeley  issued  the  first  number  of  The 
New  Yorker^  a  weekly  literary  and  political  paper,  which  became  quite  successful,  the  second 
number  beginning  with  a  circulation  of  4,600  copies.  In  addition  to  the  pktient  industry 
necessary  to  the  compilation  and  preparation  of  the  various  departments  of  the  paper,  we 
find  occasional  poems  from  the  young  editor  on  **  The  Death  of  Wirt,**  *'  Nero*s  Tomb,** 
*^  Fantasias,**  and  kindred  subjects,  which  indicate  poetical  expression  and  a  taste  that  seems 
to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  Byron. 

For  over  seven  years  Mr.  Greeley  labored  with  The  New-Yorker,     It  was  a  sucoq^sfhl  pa- 
per, and  with  the  true  business  idea  of  "Cash**  it  should  have  been  remunerative.    We  look 
over  its  columnuid  fin^M  pitifUl  appeals  to  friends  and  patrons,  not  for  "  charity,  but  for  jus- 
tice.*'   13^ear  of  ruin-AM837 — ^swept  over  it,  and  it  was  difficult  for  the  intrepid  and  per- 
!iist§p^wner,  who  clung  toH^  with  all  the  t^adty  of  Ins  Scotch-Irish  character  to  keep  his 
bead  above  water.    The  credl^t  system  was  the  bane  of  newspaper  bushiesa.    The  peq>]e 
subscribed  for  the  journal,  but  nt -^ver  paid;  and  when  the  publication  ceased,  in  1841,  and 
the  enterprise  merged  into  The  W^-kly  Tribune,  Mr.  Greeley  found  at  least  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars owing  to  him  on  the  books.    Th»>y  were  bitter  years,  and  recallmg  them  in  the  days  of 
his  present  prosperity,  Mr.  Greeley  reads*  the  young  men  of  his  time  this  lesson :  "  Hunger,  cold, 
rags  hard  work,  contempt,  suspicion,  unju..,t  reproach  are  disagreeable ;  but  debt  is  infinitely 
worse  than  them  all.    And  if  it  had  pleased%  Qod  to  spare  either,  or  aU  of  my  sons  to  be  the 
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support  and  sblace  of  my  decliniDg  years,  the  lesson  which  I  should  have  most  earnestly 
sought  to  impress  upon  them  is — *^ever  run  into  debt.'  Avoid  pecuniary  obligation  as  yon 
would  pestilence  or  famine.  If  you  have  but  fifty  cents,  and  can  get  no  more  for  a  week,  buy 
a  peck  of  corn,  parch  it  and  Hre  on  it  rather  than  owe  any  man  a  dollar." 

"On  the  10th  of  April,  1841,  a  day  of  most  unseasonable  chiU,  and  sleet,  and  snow  " — 
"  a  leaden ftmereal  morning,  the  most  Inhospitable  of  the  year"— the  first  number  of  The 
Kevo  Y<yrk  Tribune  was  issued  from  Ko.  80  Ann  street  Mr.  Greeley  was  the  editor,  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Raymond  the  only  assistant  The  first  week  reached  a  circulation  of  2,000,  which  was 
increased  at  the  rate  of  about  600  a  week  until  the  edition  was  10,000.  Mr.  McElrath  entered 
into  the  business  later  in  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  1841  it  was  an  established  newspaper. 
The  history  of  TKe  Tribune  is  the  history  of  Mr.  Greeley's  Hfe.  He  began  it  in  the  eariy 
yigor  of  manhood,  he  was  familiar  with  New  York,  he  had  served  an  instrnctive  and  exacting 
apprenticeship,  had  learned  experience  by  fidlure  and  success,  the  bitterness  of  debt,  and  the 
stem  teachings  of  poverty.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  Whig.  Henry  Clay  held  his  magical, 
winning,  magnetic  command  on  the  Whig  party,  and  over  no  member  of  it  more  fully  than 
Mr.  Greeley.  "  I  have  admired  and  trusted  many  statesmen,"  he  has  said,  "  I  profoundly 
loved  Henry  Clay." 

The  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party,  Mr.  Greeley's  retirement  from  the  celebrated  political 
firm  of  Seward,  Weed,  and  Greeley,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Clay,  rather  withdrew  him  from 
politics.  He  had  served  the  party  well,  but  its  leaders  treated  him  as  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
a  drawer  of  water.  According  to  them  the  mission  of  the  editor  was  merely  "  to  sweep 
the  crossings,  wet  and  dry,  while  all  the  world  went  by  him."  He  determined  to  abandon 
politics,  •*  I  have  had  enough  of  party  politics,"  he  said,  in  1858.  **I  will  speak  for  tem- 
perance, and  law,  and  agriculture,  and  some  other  objects ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  stump  the 
country  any  more  in  the  interest  of  party  or  candidates."  The  Nebraska  bill  was  thrown 
into  the  country.  Then  came,  in  swift  and  terrible  succession,  the  Kansas  struggle,  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  Republican  organization — the  election  of  Lincoln — Secession — ^war.  In  these 
mighty  events  Mr.  Greeley  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  determination,  and  much  against 
his  will,  as  we  can  well  imagine,  to  take  a  prominent  and  commanding  part  in  a  bitter  political 
strife,  the  bitterest,  perhaps,  ever  known  in  American  history.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
from  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill  until  the  present  time,  The  Tribune  has  exerdsed  a 
greater  political  influence  over  the  ooimtry  than  any  other  agency  in  America.  It  nominated 
Fremont  in  1866,  and  Lincoln  in  1860.  It  forced  Gen.  Scott  into  a  battie,  and  Lincoln  into 
a  policy.  If  Bull  Run  was  The  7Vibune*8  folly.  Emancipation  was  its  trhmiph.  Each  showed 
that  in  free  America  the  newspaper  had  risen  to  command.  "  The  journalists  are  now  the 
true  kings  and  clergy,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  Henceforth  historians,  unless  they  are  fools, 
must  write  not  of  Bourbon  dynasties,  and  Tudors,  and  Hapsburgs ;  but  of  stamped  broadsheet 
dynasties,  and  quite  new  successive  names,  according  as  this  or  the  other  able  editor  or  com- 
bination of  able  editors,  guns  the  world's  ear."  We  say  77i«  THbune  did  this,  although 
probably  we  should  speak  in  a  relative  sense.  The  Tribune  represented  that  advanced  sen- 
timent of  Republicanism,  which  for  t^i  years  has  triumphed. 

The,  later  years  of  Mr.  Greeley's  life  need  no  record  in  this  magazme.  His  great  news- 
paper still  reigns,  and  has  grown  to  be  a  vast  and  lucrative  business.  Nor  has  the  time  come 
to  speak  of  the  character  of  the  man  whose  form  is  quamtiy  sketched  by  Mr.  Nast  It  is 
very  much  such  a  picture  as  you  would  see,  if  you  entered  the  small  and  dingy  editorial 
room  on  Printing-House  Square — the  air  heavy  with  the  odors  of  inky  sheets  and  steaming 
vaults,  and  the  noise  of  thundering  presses.  It  is  far  into  the  night,  and  the  busy  editor, 
insensible  to  sound  and  incident,  is  eagerly  correcting  some  proof;  or  mourning  over  the 
whimsical  arithmetic  of  the  proof-reader's  election  returns ;  or  nervously  writmg  his  tremen- 
dous English  in  the  most  deplorable  and  mysterious  manuscript.  No  name  is  better  known 
to  America.  No  face  is  more  familiar.  No  history  has  more  comfort  and  compensation 
for  the  young,  the  struggling,  the  worthily  ambitious.  His  life  is  the  mere  record  of  his 
triumphs ;  but  only  those  who  know  the  inner  life  of  this  man,  its  daily  strength  and  beauty, 
can  understand  the  sources  of  his  vast  influence  over  America.  They  know  well — ^what  is 
only  faintiy  known  to  the  world — ^his  charity,  patience,  and  nobility ;  his  virtue  and  devo- 
tion, his  courage  to  do  the  right,  whatever  happens ;  his  manly  strength  and  womanly  tender- 
ness— a  combination  of  qualities  which,  added  to  great  opportunities,  has  more  deeply 
impressed  his  character  upon  this  generation  than  that  of  any  American  of  this  day,  save 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
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UNITED  STITBS. 

Tbs  leading  feature  of  the  mooth  of  March 
has  been  the  equanimity,  indifference,  or  ap- 
probation with  which  the  impeachment  of 
the  President  has  been  received  by  the 
country.  On  the  last  day  of  February,  ten 
articles  of  impeachment  were  presented  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  Boutwell,  from  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Impeachment  The  two  first  set 
forth  the  removal  of  Secretary  Stanton  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Tenure  of  Civil  Office  Law,  and 
charge  a  high  misdemeanor.  The  third  recites 
the  unlawful  appointment  of  Gen.  L.  Thomas 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  &c,  and  charges  a 
high  misdemeanor.  The  fourth  alleges  con- 
spiracy with  Thomas  to  prevent  Secretary 
Stanton  by  threats  and  intimidation  from  hold- 
ing said  office,  in  violation  of  an  Act  of  1861, 
"  to  define  and  punish  conspiracies,"  and 
chaiges  a  "  high  crime."  The  fifth  sets  forth 
aconspu-aoy  with  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  other 
persous  unknown,  to  prevent. and  hinder  the 
execution  of  the  Tenure  of  Civil  Office  Law, 
and  chaiges  a  high  misdemeanor.  The  sixth 
sets  forth  a  conspiracy  with  Lorenzo  Thomas, 
and  other  persons  unknown,  to  seize  the 
property  of  the  United  States  in  possession 
of  the  War  Department,  and  charges  a  htgh 
crime.  The  seventh  charges  the  same  as  the 
fourth,  omitting  the  ^^  other  persons  un- 
known.^' The  eighth  charges  the  same  as  the 
fifth,  omitting  the  "  other  persons  unknown." 
The  ninth  sets  forth  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  as  an  **  attempt  to  control  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  moneys  appropriated  for 
the  WarDcpartment,"'and  charges  a  high  mis- 
demeanor. The  tenth  sets  forth  the  Presi- 
dent's instructions  to  Cren.  Emory,  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  at  Washington — that  the 
law  requiring  orders  issued  to  him  to  pass 
through  the  oiHce  of  the  general  of  the  armies 
was  void, — as  a  high  misdemeanor.  The  Ar- 
ticles wore  adopted  by  tUe  House  on  March 
2d,  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  126  to  41 — 
Carey  of  Ohio,  and  Stewart  of  New  York,  as 
before,  voting  with  the  Democrats.  On  March 
Sd,  on  the  report  of  the  Managers  of  Im- 
peachment, the  House  adopted  two  additional 
aiUclos,  drawn,  one  by  Mr.  Butler  and  the 


other  by  Mr.  Bingham.  The  fiarmer  was 
based  on  the  PreiidenVs  speeches,  denying 
the  validity  or  constitutionality  of  the  present 
Congress,  made  during  bis  tonr  to  the  grave 
of  Douglass,  and  the  latter  charged  that  his 
subsequent  disobediences  of  various  laws 
were  pursuant  to,  and  in  consequence  of,  the 
doctrine  set  forth  in  his  speech  of  21st  of 
February,  at  Washington,  in  which  he  de- 
nied that  Congress  hod  any  legislative  au- 
thority, owing  to  the  absence  of  the  members 
from  the  Southern  States.  On  March  4^ 
three  years  from  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Johnson  as  Vice-President,  the  Articles  of  Im- 
peachment were  formally  presented,  (m  behalf 
of  the  House,  to  the  Senate.  On  March  5th, 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  pursuant  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Senate,  took  the  chair  of  the 
Senate,  and  announced  that  the  Senate  would 
organize  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  the  im- 
peachment against  the  Preddent,  by  each 
member  taking  the  oath.  A  question  arosc^ 
whether  Mr.  Wade,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Johnson  in  the  event  of  his  conviction,  wad 
entitled  to  sit  on  the  trial  as  a  senator  from 
Ohio,  since  the  Constitution  forbade  him  to 
preside;  also,  whether  Mr.  Patterson,  the 
President's  son-in-law,  was  barred  by  affinity 
from  sitting  on  the  triaL  The  objection 
to  Mr.  Wade  was  withdrawn,  and  he  was 
sworn.  The  Senate,  as  a  court,  then  adopted 
the  rulep  for  the  trial  which  had  been  pre- 
viously adopted  by  the  Senate.  On  the 
6th,  the  summons  of  the  Senate  was  serrcd 
on  the  President,  requiring  him  to  answer 
to  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  on  the 
ISth.  On  the  return  day,  the  President,  by 
his  counsel,  Messrs.  Stanberry,  Curtis,  Black, 
Evarts,  and  Ndson,  appeared  and  demanded 
forty  days'  time  to  prepare  a  fonnal  answer. 
Seven  days  only  were  given,  and  the  Senate, 
as  a  court,  adjourned  to  the  23d,  when  the 
President's  answer  was  filed.  It  denies  no 
material  facts  stated  in  the  impeachment 
articles,  except  relative  to  his  instructions  to 
Emory  and  his  speeches  while  '^swmging 
around  the  circle."  It  argues  at  great  lengUi 
that  the  President's  course  was  legal,  and 
that  of  Congress,  especially  in  the  Tenure  of 
Office  law,  was  illegaL  The  application  of 
the  President's  counsel  for  thirty  days'  time 
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to  answer  was  denied  by  the  Senate  by  yeaa 
11  (dems.),  and  nays  81  (reps.),  a  strict  party 
▼ote.  On  March  24th,  the  Impeachment 
Managers  filed  a  brief  replication,  reasserting 
the  truth  of  their  Artid^  of  Impeachment, 
and  after  two  hoars'  discussion  in  secret  ses- 
sion, the  Senate  announced  that  the  trial 
shonld  proceed  ^  with  all  despatch,**  on  Mardi 
80th.  The  promptness  of  the  Senate  in  de- 
nying his  application  for  delay,  is  reported  to 
have  produced  in  the  President's  mind  an  ex- 
pectation tliat  he  would  be  conficted  and  re- 
moved. On  Ifardi  24th  he  returned  to  the 
Senate,  with  his  veto,  a  faiU  rescinding  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  ccr^ 
tain  caseS)  conferred  by  an  Act  of  the  6th  of 
February,  1867. 

—The  New  Hampshire  State  election,  held 
on  March  10th,  resulted  in  the  reflection  of 
Gov.  Harriman,  Republican,  for  goremor. 
The  House  of  RepresentatiTes  will  hare  about 
192  Republicans  and  188  Democrats.  The 
Tote  on  goTemor,  so  fi&r  as  returaed,  em- 
braces 228  towns,  which  give  Harriman 
89,712;  Sinclair  87,156.  Harriman's  major- 
ity, 2,656.  Official  returns  may  vary  this 
slightly.  The  result  is  hailed  by  Republicans 
as  expressing  the  popular  voice  in  favor  of 
Impeachment;  whUe  Democrats  take  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  the  democratic  gain 
over  the  last  preceding  election  was  greater 
than  the  republican  gain. 

— A  great  excitement  in  financial,  legal, 
and  business  drdes,  has  been  created  by  the 
respective  effortB  of  Mr.  Drew  to  retain,  and 
Mr.  Yanderbilt  to  acquire,  the  control  of  the 
Erie  Railway. 

— At  the  New  York  Democradc  State  Con- 
vention, held  on  March  11th,  an  important 
speech  was  made  by  Gov.  Seymour,  in  which 


he  took  ground  in  opposition  to  the  repudia- 
tion policies  of  the  Western  Democrats.  He 
called  a^ention  to  the  fact  that  but  few  of 
our  national  bonds  were  owned  by  capitalists, 
but  that  most  of  them  were  owned  by  savings 
banks,  insurance,  and  trust  companies,  and 
that  the  trust-funds  of  widows  and  orphans 
were  largely  invested  in  them.  $200,000,000 
of  debt  was  thus  held  by  the  poorer  laboring 
classes  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone. 


Thb  greatest  triumphs  yet  achieved  by  the 
magnetic  telegraph  were  those  which  enabled 
the  New  York  papers  to  publish  the  speeches 
made  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  in 
debate  on  the  Irish  question,  on  Friday  night, 
March  6ih,  in  full,  verbatim,  in  the  morning 
issses  of  the  Sunday  and  Monday  following ; 
while  the  speeches  delivered  by  Lord  Stanley, 
Stuart  Mill,  and  others,  on  the  night  of  the 
10th,  were  published  in  ibll  in  the  New  York 
morning  issues  of  the  18th.  Upon  the  Irish 
question,  Mr.  Mill  proposed  that  the  rights 
of  the  Iri^  landlonia  be  abolished,  and  the 
land  sold  to  the  tenants  in  fee.  Mr.  Disraeli 
awaits  the  r^iorts  of  committees  of  investiga- 
tion—one upon  the  Church,  and  the  other 
upon  the  land  question;  and  meanwhile  rec- 
ommends patience  and  caution  in  disposing 
of  evils  which  have  existed  for  800  years. 

Upon  the  Alabama  question,  Mr.  Mill  and 
others  argued  that  Great  Britain  had  been 
made  the  base  of  operations  for  rebel  depre- 
dations on  our  commerce,  and  Lord  Stanley, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  responded  by  statmg 
that  *^he  had  never  concealed  his  opinion 
that  most  of  the  American  claimants  in  the 
cases  would  establish  their  daima" 


LITERATURE. 


CoLONXL  Badkau's  Military  History  of 
U,  8,  OranC^  Yol.  I.  (Appletons),  contains 
much  valuable  material  relating  to  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  and  is  well  ftinushed  with  official 
documents,  papers,  reports,  &c  It  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  an  henest,  rightly-dis- 
posed man ;  and  so  far  as  it  extends  (that  is, 
to  the  period  when  Grant  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief), it  places  the  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  most  favorable  light  before  his 
countrymen,  as  one  worthy  of  the  high  rank 
which  he  holds  in  our  military  annals.  But 
the  work  lacks,  to  a  great  degree,  literary  cul- 
ture and  skill ;  the  author's  power  of  descrip- 
tion is  feeble,  and  his  critical  sagacity  nothing 


remarkable;  and  while  some  points  in  Grant's 
career  in  the  West  are  cleared  up  to  his  ad- 
vantage, there  are  others  of  interest  and  im- 
portance still  left  in  obscurity.  The  con- 
cluding volume  should,  in  these  respects,  be 
an  improvement  on  the  present 

Mf.  Babtlbit's  "Bibliography  of  the  Re- 
bellion," published  in  1866,  records  up  to  that 
date,  that  no  1^  than  two  thousand  books, 
besides  pamphlets  innumerable,  had  been  pi*o- 
duced,  relating,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the 
late  war,  and  the  production  appears  to  be 
still  going  on  at  an  increased  rate.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  future  historian  win  find  no  lack . 
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reflponse  of  a  genial  audience  to  bring  him 
out  in  this,  the  most  difficult  of  his  readings. 

*^  Of  all  Mr.  Dickens's  Readmgp,  that  of 
Doctor  Marigold  is,  from  a  literary  point  of 
Tiew,  the  most  complete.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete, becaose,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
paragraphs  here  and  there,  it  embraces  the 
entire  story  as  originally  written." 

She  goes  on  carefiilly  and  significantly, 
giving  us  suggestions,  analyses,  explanationi, 
hints,  most  Iceen,  most  genial,  most  valuable ; 
and  we  must  regret  that  we  and  the  worid 
could  not  have  read  her  photographs  before 
rather  than  afler.  But  no  one  can  read  them 
now,  and  not  read  the  artist's  novels  with  a 
more  enjoyable  relish. 


Thb  recent  auspicous  marriage  of  the  King 
of  Greece,  a  connection  of  English  royalty,  to 
a  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Gonstantme  of 
Russia,  by  the  fresh  national  aUianoes  thus  se- 
cured to  that  dassio  land,  has  added  to  the 
popular  interest  in  its  recent  ausf^cioos  de- 
velopment, economical,  social,  and  politicaL 
The  protracted  struggle  of  the  heroic  Cre- 
tans against  Turkish  despotism  and  bartMrity, 
has,  at  the  same  time,  created  an  earnest  and 
enlightened  feeling  of  Christian  sympathy 
throughout  the  civilized  world ;  a  significant 
evidence  whereof,  in  the  United  States,  was 
the  meeting  held  in  this  city  a  few  months 
unoe,  when  the  eloquent  appeals  of  Seedier, 
Hitchcock,  Crosby,  Maxwell,  and  other  emi- 
n^t  citizens,  resulted  in  liberal  contributions, 
which,  added  to  those  raised  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Washington,  yidded  the  most 
welcome  and  timely  relief  to  the  suflPering 
women  and  children  of  the  beleaguered  island, 
and  at  the  same  time  awakened  a  moral  pro- 
test which  has  had  a  viable  influence  through 
the  press  and  in  official  circles.  Within  a  few 
wed£S  many  authentic  and  startling  detdls  of 
patriotic  bravery  on  the  one  hand,  and  infidel 
cruelty  on  the  other,  given  in  a  spirited  little 
work,  entitled  **Rougldng  it  in  Crete,"  by 
J.  Hillary  Skinner,  an  ardent  Philhellene  of 
London,  and  lately  a  volunteer  in  the  Cretan 
army,  has  emphasized  the  public  sentiment  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea.  To  the  many  humane 
scholars  who  desbe  to  know  the  precise  facts 
of  the  hour  regarding  Th»  Progrt»  and 
Present  Condition  of  Greece,  the  interesting 
and  handsomely  printed  broehttre  lately  pub- 
lished under  that  title,  by  G.  P.  Putnam  & 
Son,  will  prove  a  valuable  and  suggestive  ref- 
erence.   Its  author  is  the  late  eminent  pro- 


fessor in  the  University  of  Athens,  now  Gre^ 
Envoy — the  first  ever  sent  to  this  country  of 
high  diplomatic  rank — ^Alexander  Rangab^; 
the  excellent  translation  and  Me  introduction 
are  by  Charles  K.  Tuckennan,  the  recently- 
appointed  American  Minister  to  Greece.  For 
condensed  and  authentic  information  effisot- 
ively  imparted,  this  degant  pamphlet  is  quite 
a  modd,  and  its  publicatioikis  as  seasonaUe 
as  it  is  welcome. 

Ease,  fluency  and  an  amiable  spirit  of  en- 
thnsiasm  for  the  enjoyable  in  nature  and  art, 
with  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  human  cares 
and  sorrows,  mark  an  exquisitely  printed  toI- 
ume — Poems,  by  Elizabeth  C,  Kimarr  (Hurd 
&  Hoaghton).  The  topics  are  mainly  sug- 
gested by  the  aifections  in  the  inddents  of 
home  daily  life ;  with  more  than  a  glance  be- 
yond at  the  trials  of  the  homeless.  The  vol- 
ume also  exhibits  ^e  fruits  of  refined  culture 
and  tiie  experiences  of  European  travel,  the 
author,  as  is  well  known,  having  long  been  a 
resident  at  one  of  the  Italian  capitals  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  The  **  odes  " 
and  "  sonnets  "  present  gracefully  many  of 
the  enduring  themes  of  the  poef  s  love  and 
wonder.  The  Hnes  "Writtai  on  the  fly-leaf 
of  Mrs.  Brownings  Poems,**  are  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  that  author. 

Stay !  oome  not  h«re  with  nnaaolntod  eyea, 
And  hope  that  inner  temple  to  behold 

'  Where  Beauty  lies  in  phases  nunifold. 

Come  not,  tmlees  your  liberal  tbong^t  can  rise 

Tb  Freedom's  hwTen,  tbii  poetPt  PaimdiM ; 
Come  not  without  the  key,  of  antique  mould« 
To  her  great  wealth  of  lore  and  fiible  old ; 

Nor  lampless  search  the  deep  that  in  her  lies. 

But  you  who  have  a  trath-lit  spirit,  come  1 
Ton,  who  that  saperiinroaa  power  eon  see 

Which  tarns  the  meanest  thing  beneath  Heaven's 
dome 
To  gold,  through  Its  divinest  alchemy. 

Come,  kneel  to  Oenios,  enter  filing's  home, 
And  own  the  Godlike  in  humanity. 

The  Lost  QaUeon^  by  F.  Bm  Hastb 
(Towne  k  Bacon,  San  Frandsco),  is  interest- 
ing as  a  channing  qsedmen  of  OaUfonda 
l>ook-making.  The  verses  are  veiy  miNh 
after  the  manner  of  Holmes,  and  the  anthoHs 
favorite  riiythm  appears  to  be  that  of  the 
'<  One-Horse  Shay.**  Some  of  the  poems,  as 
for  instance,  '*  How  are  you,  Saiutaiy  f  **  will 
be  recognized  as  newspa|>er  favorites  during 
the  war.  The  newer  ones  are  chiefly  lit^ 
stories  and  legends,  jdeasantiy  told  in  verae, 
but  not  specially  remarkal^  for  poetic  merit 
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Thb  spring  exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  will  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic some  days  before  this  number  of  Putnam^s 
oomeB  into  the  hands  of  its  half  million  or 
so  of  readers,  who  will  expect  to  find  in  its 
pages  some  account  of  an  event  so  interest- 
ing to  the  friends  of  art;  but,  as  the  neces- 
sities of  early  publication  compel  the  propri- 
etors to  put  the  magazine  to  press  before  the 
artists  have  sent  their  pictures  from  their  stu- 
dios, we  sbajl  have  to  defer  a  formal  notice 
of  the  opening  till  the  next  number.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  pleasant  studio  receptions 
which  have  talcen  place  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring, — ^to  the  delight  and  culture 
of  our  citizens, — we  have  become  familiar  with 
many  of  the  pictures  exhibited  by  New  York 
artists ;  and  of  these  we  propose  to  say  a  few 
words  in  anticipation  of  a  more  general  and 
complete  review  next  month. 

Nothing  in  an  artistes  studio  more  excites 
a  visitor's  curiosity  than  the  unframed  can- 
vasses that  lean  against  the  wall,  and  turn 
their  backs  upon  all  who  enter.  The  eye 
wanders  to  them,  from  the  finished  picture 
on  the  easel,  and  longs  to  pierce  through  the 
screen  that,  perchance,  like  a  magic  cloud, 
shuts  out  a  vision  of  the  ideal  world  of  beauty. 
One  of  these  provoking  canvasses  in  Ck>l- 
man^s  studio  has  often,  during  the  winter, 
attracted  the  writer^s  attention,  but  not  undl 
a  few  weeks  since  could  the  artist  be  induced 
to  turn  its  face  from  the  wall,  and  permit 
another  eye  than  his  own  to  look  upon  the 
beautiful  creation  of  his  art  The  subject  is 
one  familiar  to  all  New  Yorkers — the  Battery 
and  Castle  Garden,  as  seen  from  the  water, 
with  Governor's  Island  on  the  right  The  ship- 
ping, the  Battery  grounds,  the  old  **  castle  ** 
with  its  peculiar  architecture,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations (which  the  Government  has  done  its 
best  to  spoil  with  a  new  coat  of  paint),  pre- 
sent a  rare  combinaUon  of  picturesque  mate- 
.rial,  of  which  none  of  our  artists  could  make 
better  use  tiian  Colman.  He  sketched  the 
scene  on  a  rather  quiet  day,  when  the  harbor 
chanced  to  be  less  crowded  with  shipping 
than  usual.  On  the  right,  between  the  Bat- 
tery and  Castle  William,  lies  a  little  fleet  of 
shipping,  finely  grouped,  the  reflections  from 
the  sails,  repeated  by  the  ripples  that  gently 
disturb  the  surface  of  the  water,  reaohmg 
down  into  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 


The  Battery  presents  its  usual  scene  of  varied 
and  busy  life,  and  beyond,  in  due  subordina- 
tion to  the  objects  of  main  interest,  are 
visible  the  roofs  and  spires  of  the  great  city. 
Breadth  and  simplicity  of  treatment,  in  com- 
bination with  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
detail,  characterize  the  work,  and  fill  the 
spectator's  mind  with  ideas  of  beauty  and 
romance  but  rarely  associated  with  the  lower 
end  of  New  York.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  this  fine  picture  is  intended  to  be  the 
first  of  a  series  devoted  to  the  more  pic- 
turesque parts  of  our  city,  for  which  Col- 
man has  made  a  very  lai^e  number  of  studies. 

— ^Ehnikoxr  has  taken  to  portraiture,  with 
great  success.  He  has  painted  for  Columbia 
College  an  excellent  half-length  portrait  of 
the  late  Professor  Anthon,  which  our  readers 
will  find  at  the  Academy.  The  Professor  is 
represented  in  his  robes,  and  with  the  firm, 
stem  look  on  his  feice,  which  his  pupils  so 
well  remember,  and  which  was  such  a  terror 
to  delinquents.  There  is  much  to  admire  in 
the  painting  of  the  head,  espedaUy  in  the 
modelling  of  the  broad  forehead,  and  the 
lines  about  the  month.  The  accessories  are 
well  conceived,  and  executed  with  great  skilL 
It  required  no  ordinary  care  and  knowledge 
of  effect  to  put  in  a  background  which  should  • 
be  at  once  characteristic,  interesting,  and  yet 
subordinate  to  the  head,  and  we  must  congrat- 
ulate the  ardst  on  the  creditable  manner  in 
which  he  has  surmounted  the  difficulty.  £hn- 
inger  has  two  smaller  works  in  the  exhibi- 
ti<Mi— one  a  landscape  with  figures,  the  motive 
of  which  was  found  near  Pan ;  the  other,  a 
picturesque  interior  called  the  "  The  Village 
Smithy,"  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  peculiar 
effect  of  light  obtained  through  an  open  door. 

— ^Two  or  three  small  landscapes  in  Bris- 
tol's studio  attract  attention.  This  artist  has 
a  love  for  simple  subjects,  but  invests  them 
with  a  certun  poetic  feeling  which  is  very 
charming,  and  lends  beauty  to  Uie  most  com- 
mcm-place  scenes  and  incidents.  One  of  the 
best  of  his  late  productions  is  a  view  of  As- 
outney  Mountain,  in  lower  Vermont  We 
look  across  a  lovely  foreground  of  fields  and 
orchards,  until  the  eye  rests  upon  the  moun- 
tain mass,  its  base  partly  concealed  by  a 
light  mist  rising  from  the  Connecticut  River, 
which  winds  through  the  plain  beneath  it 
Carefully  and  conscientiously  piunted  in  all  its 
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details,  and  pleasant  in  its  general  effect,  this 
picture  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  eyer  seen 
from  this  artist's  hand.  Tlsitors  to  the  Acad- 
emy Exliibition  will  look  with  pleasure  at 
another  work  of  BristoVs,  smaller  than  the 
Ascutney,  remarkable  for  its  broad  and  bril- 
liant expression  of  summer  sunlight  effect. 

— ^McEntee  sends  three  pictures  to  the  ex- 
hibition, of  which  two  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  these  pages — ^^^An  Autumnal 
Afternoon,"  and  "The  Ruin."  The  third  is 
a  view  of  "  Lake  Placid,"  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains.  It  represents  a  lovely  sheet  of 
water,  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose,  overhung 
by  picturesque  rocky  banks,  brilliant  with  the 
rich  tints  of  early  autumn.  A  heavy  mist 
conceals  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  Uie  dis- 
tance, whose  head  rises  into  glowing  sunlight 
We  Icam  that  McEntee  is  about  to  visit 
'  ^gyp^  <^<1  Syria.  He  will  remain  abroad 
some  thne,  but  not  long  enough,  we  trust,  to 
lose  his  love  for  the  American  autumn 
scenery  which  he  has  painted  so  often  and  so 
welL 

— SiiATTUCK  sends  a  very  pleasing  after- 
noon picture,  for  wldch  he  fotmd  the  motive 
V  near  Tarrytown,  on  the  Hudson.    The  subject 

^  is  broadly  treated,  and  the  dreaminess  of  a 
warm  and  sunny  affcemoon  is  well  expressed. 
His  large  picture  of  the  "  White  Hills  "  is  still 
at  Goupil's,  and  he  sends  only  one  to  the 
Academy. 

-^GiFTORD  sends  three  pictures — "The 
Mouth  of  the  Shrewbury  River,"  "After- 
noon on  the  Hudson  near  Hastings,"  and 
*<  Roman  T^t^ght"  The  first  two  we  have 
already  described  in  these  pages.  The  third 
is  a  lovely  piece  of  sentiment,  exquisite  in 
color  and  composition. 

—  Sto27b  sends  two  admirable  portraits, 
one,  a  half  length  of  Lester  Wallack,  in  the 
character  of  Don  Felix,  in  the  play  of  7%e 
WoTuIer,  the  other,  a  small  cabinet  picture  of 
Mrs.  Hoey,  painted  with  exquisite  finish. 

—  J.  B.  Irving  has  exhibited  in  his  studio 
for  some  we^  a  beautifbl  composition,  call- 
ed "  The  Boy  and  the  Mouse."  It  repre- 
sents a  bright  littie  youngster,  in  his  night- 
dress, staniUng  in  wait  for  a  mouse  that  hides 
just  out  of  his  sight  round  the  comer  of  a 
bureau.  The  figure  of  the  boy,  and  all  the 
details  of  the  picture,  are  painted  with  the 
careful  and  delicate  finish  observed  in  nearly 
all  of  this  artist's  works.  A  still  more  elabo- 
rate composition  of  his,  called  "  A  Lady 
Reading,"  exhibits  great  skill  in  the  painting 
of  drapery,  and  the  grouping  of  the  f\imiture 
of  a  lady's  boud<Mr. 


—  Lambddt  sends  to  the  Academy  four 
pictures,  two  of  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed. The  other  two  are  the  "  The  Pruner," 
and  "A  study  of  a  Head,"  the  portrait  of  a 
very  beautiful  child,  whose  rich  auburn  locks 
are  gracefully  wreatiied  with  ivy. 

—  Beard  sends  only  one  picture,  called 
"  Morning  on  the  Prairies."  A  low  mist, 
painted  with  exquisite  quality  and  gradation 
of  color,  hides  most  of  the  landscape.  In  the 
foreground,  cranes  are  just  starting  fccm  the 
grass  and  taking  flight  in  a  long  straggling 
line  over  the  level  expanse.  Beard's  humor- 
ous picture  of  the  "  Old  Woman  who  lived  in 
a  Shoe,"  is  to  be  copied  in  chromo-lithog- 
raphy,  at  Berlin,  the  same  size,  as  tiie  origi- 
nal 

—  GiONOUX  sends  two  small  landscapes, 
very  pretty  in  subject  and  treatment, — "  A 
Winter  Sunset,"  and  "  A  Lake  hi  the  WU- 
demess." 

—  Le  Clear  sends  a  very  strong  portrait 
of  Parke  (Godwin,  admirable  both  as  a  like- 
ness and  as  a  work  of  art.  A  likeness  of 
the  late  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  and  one  of  Le 
Giand  Lockwood,  by  the  same  artist,  are 
excellent  specimens  of  portraiture. 

—  Gut  has  sent  to  Philadelphia  his  beao- 
tif\il  picture,  called  "  The  Votaress  of  Fash- 
ion," which  is  certainly  the  best  work  he 
has  ever  produced.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a 
garret,  lighted  by  a  lamp,  which  is  nearly 
hidden  from  the  spectator's  sight  by  the  back 
of  the  chair  on  which  it  is  placed.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  stands  a  littie  girl,  evi- 
dentiy  one  of  the  poorer  class,  partiy  un- 
dressed, her  chemise  falling  from  her  shoul- 
ders with  graceM  negligence,  and  her  short 
skirts  allowed  to  trail  behind  at  the  extreme 
of  fashionable  length.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  arch  and  pleased  expression  of  her  face 
as  die  looks  over  her  shoulder  and  surveys 
her  tntin  as  It  lies  on  the  bare  floor.  She 
perhaps  imagines  herself  a  princess,  shut  up 
by  some  malignant  fairy,  or  has  Cinderella 
visions  of  a  kind  fairy  godmother  coming  in 
to  change  her  poor  and  scanty  wardrobe  into 
silks  and  satins,  by  the  touch  of  a  magic 
wand.  The  lamp-light  effect  in  this  charm- 
ing picture  is  worked  out  with  admirable 
skin,  and  aU  the  details  of  the  room  are  com- 
posed with  the  greatest  care.  Guy  sends 
to  the  Academy  two  pictures  of  less  value 
than  the  one  just  described,  but  finished  with 
very  great  delicacy. 

—  Eastman  Johnsoh  sends  his  Jpicture 
called  **  The  Boyhood  of  Abraharo/tncoln," 
a  work  of  great  interest  and  valued. 
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"Thksb  Bonds."— No  apology  Is  neccs- 
8apy  for  speaking  early,  earnestly,  and  often, 
in  defence  of  a  slandered  friend,  or  of  a  slan- 
dered country.  In  presence  of  an  actual 
organized  efifort  to  condnue  in  finance  the 
rebellion  that  was  so  emphatically  crushed 
in  war,  and  to  ruin  in  its  reputation  the 
country  which  the  rebels  in  vain  tried  to 
shatter  in  its  material  structure, — ^m  pres- 
ence of  this  ever  slyer  and  deadlier  assault 
thus  repeated,  and  by  the  very  same  enemies, 
it  would  be  well  worth  while,  if  the  object 
would  be  gained,  to  devote  not  only  two 
articles  and  one  editorial  paragraph,  but 
every  page  and  word  of  the  Magazine,  from 
cover  to  cover,  to  expositions  of  national 
honesty  and  of  the  absolute  infamies  sought 
to  be  substituted  for  it  by  the  repudiators  of 
to-day. 

We  have  before  us  a  rough  counterfeit  in 
general  appearance,  of  a  Treasury  note,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  cry  for  repudiation  (i.  e.,  for 
payment  of  the  bonds  in  paper  money),  and 
further  garnished  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton, the  repudiating  candidate  for  the 
Presidency;  and  still  further  garnished  by 
an  announcement  which  is  doubtless  nearest 
and  dearest  of  all  to  the  hearts  of  the  pub- 
lishers, and  which  is  an  advertisement  of  a 
Cincinnati  newspaper.  It  is  a  curious  re- 
duph'cation  of  rascedity  to  make  a  cry  for  a 
public  swindle  the  cloak  for  private  specula- 
tion ;  a  singular  inverted  hypocrisy  to  court 
patronage  imder  pretence  of  being  wicked! 
These  dexterous  advertisements  are  drcu- 
lated  widely  at  the  West,  and  doubtless  are 
materially  enriching  the  shrewd  newspaper 
managers  who  got  them  up. 

We  also  have  half  a  dozen  editorials  from 
the  RepudicUor^  a  newspaper  issued  in  a 
Western  city,  avowedly  and  eo  noniine  in  ad- 
vocacy of  national  falsehood  and  cheating. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  our  readers 
require  aiiy  argument  to  support  their  ethics. 
We  only  quote  a  single  phrase  which  reveals 
the  heart  of  the  mystery,  and  explains  our 
assertion  that  the  Repudiation  movement  is 
sunply  the  dead  Rebellion,  resurrected,  and 
as  is  natural,  with  even  additional  features 
of  abomination.  **  The  Repudiator^'^  says  this 
periodical,  ^'•advocaUt  tlu  repitdiaUon  of 
OovemmetU  Bonds  issued  to  destroy  Idberly," 

If  this  single  sentence  from  the  organ' 
itself  of  the  repudiation  party  does  not  at 


once  reveal  the  constituency  and  the  aims  of 
that  party,  and  by  its  own  intrinsic  lie  an- 
swer and  condemn  itself  and  its  friends  for- 
ever, it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  claim 
national  honor  any  more.  Vicksbiu^  and 
Gettysburg,  Fort  Fisher  and  Fort  Wagner, 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  were  indeed  in  vain 
if  we  are  now  to  surrender  not  only  the 
Government,  but  our  honesty,  to  this  wicked 
phantom  of  the  enemy  that  we  once  have 
skdn  and  buried. 


Half  the  human  race  are  women ;  so  it  is 
arithmetically  fair  that  half  the  bulk  of  liter- 
ature should  be  by  them,  and  half  for  thenL 
The  discussions  of  recent  times  on  the  W.oman 
Question,  now  rapidly  increasmg  in  extent 
and  seriousness,  might  perhaps  numerically 
be  entitled  to  all  literature  for  a  time,  until 
the  totality  of  feminine  printed  utterances 
shall  equal  the  masculine.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, here  pursue  these  mathematical  specu- 
lations ;  the  calculus  has  never  yet  been  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  the  apocalypse  or  to  the 
millennium.  We  have  now  to  do  only  with 
the  sequels  of  our  own  discussions.  Mr. 
Thorn.  Whitens  littie  sermon  has  *^  raised  the 
waters,"  and  the  editor  has  received  a  thun- 
derstorm of  indignant  refutations  One  of  these 
is  given  in  the  present  number.  Another,  a 
strong  array  of  facts  from  hbtory  put  into 
argumentative  form,  by  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Ball, 
will  appear  in  the  June  number.  In  fact, 
the  editor  is  in  a  position  to  print  several 
magazines — ^full  of  them. 

A  more  practical  and  sorrowful  side  of  the 
Woman  Question  was  treated  in  our  April 
article  in  the  "  Poor  Girls  of  New  York."  Its 
painful  story  has  stirred  pity,  even  in  a  more 
efficient  form  than  that  of  the  indignation 
excited  by  Mr.  Thorn.  White ;  and  the  editor 
begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  $4  from 
"  A  Lady,"  for  the  relief  of  Mary,  the  sewing- 
girl,  and  $10  from  "  A  Bookseller,"  which  we 
have  handed  to  the  Working  Women's  Protec- 
tive Association.  The  editor  has  also  con- 
versed with  one  or  two  ladies  who  would 
gladly  employ  some  competent  assistant — 
say  some  starved  and  swindled  sewing-girl — 
as  a  sempstress  and  household  assistant,  at 
remunerative  wages,  and  with  comfortable 
surroundings.  One  of  these  ladies  observed 
that  she  had  already  tried  this  experiment,  and 
had  nearly  concluded  a  bargain  with  a  Poor 
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Girl,  who,  however,  contemptuouBly  walked 
off  again  to  her  misery,  on  being  informed 
that  her  employer  would  very  likely  have 
occasionally  to  call  her  up  in  the  night 
American  poor  girls  think  it  disreputable  to 
go  out  to  service,  even  as  sempstress  or  nurse. 
They  prefer  the  risk  of  the  more  disreputable 
fates  that  often  await  the  poor  sewing-girL 
They  also  long  for  the  supposed  excitements 
and  independence  and  easy  earnings  of  the 
great  city,  and  abhor  the  quiet  hard  work  of 
a  country  home.  From  foolish  vanity  and 
ambition  they  crowd  into  the  city.  From 
foolish  pride  they  avoid  safe  and  useful  and 
respectable  occupations;  and  their  foolish 
pride  often  lets  them  down  into  painful  sor- 
row and  sinful  shame.  Great  vexation  is  felt 
and  uttered  by  American  housekeepers  at  the 
despotism  of  the  Biddies.  This  is  hateful 
enough.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  the  pride 
of  the  Americans.  Let  our  own  native-bom 
working-women — the  sisters  of  the  men  who 
live  honorably  by  fanning  an4  mechanics — 
let  American  women  once  realize  that  the 
labors  of  a  cook  and  a  chambermaid  are  every 
whit  as  respectable  as  those  of  a  farmer,  or  a 
carpenter,  and  let  them  act  accordingly — and 
very  much  will  instantly  have  been  accom- 
plished towards  the  healthy  af^ustroent  of 
the  Biddy  Question,  the  Poor  Sewing-Giil 
Question,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  American 
Women's  Question  together.  Honest  hard 
work  is  honorable.  Housework  is  an  indis- 
pensable tnuning  for  marriage.  It  would  be 
disreputable,  possibly,  in  England  to  go  out 
to  service ;  but  it  should  not  be  in  America — 
not  for  any  young  woman  in  the  land. 

A  paragraph  on  this  theme  from  the  Chi- 
cago Advance^  received  after  the  above  was 
in  type,  advises  the  poor  girls  in  search  of  em- 
ployment to  "  avoid  the  large  cities,  and  re- 
mam  in  the  country.  These  perishing  thou- 
sands, the  details  of  whose  misery  are  so  har- 
rowing, that  one  shrinks  from  coming  in 
CQntact  with  them,  and  even  grieves  to  have 
read  of  them,  are  principally  from  the  coun- 
try, attracted  by  a  desire  to  sec  something  of 
city  life,  and  the  deceptive  hope  of  obtaining 
higher  wages.  It  is  the  old  story  of  moths 
fluttering  into  the  flame.  The  disappoint- 
ments and  temptations  of  the  city  consume 
virtue  and  health.  One  draws  a  prize  and 
twOTty  recdve  blanks ;  but  the  prize  is  report- 
ed, the  blanks  are  forgotten,  and  a  fresh  crowd 
are  ready  to  invest  in  the  lottery !  There  are 
girls  enough  city-bom  to  supply  the  demand 
for  all  labor  that  pays.  The  rush  fh>m  the 
country  sinks  the  wages  to  the  starvation 


point.  We  wish  the  farmers  and  their  wives 
would  read  this  number  of  Putnam,  and  take 
a  solemn  oath  to  keep  their  daughters  away 
from  the  city,  unless  Uiey  can  go  into  families 
of  relatives,  and  are  sure  of  employment 
which  b  both  healthfUl  and  remun^ntive." 

The  same  writer  ui^es,  as  we  have  done,  that 
"  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil,  so 
far  as  health  and  sure  support  is  concerned,  is 
open  immediately  to  these  thousands  of  poor 
girls.  It  lies  in  household  employmenL  Why, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  are  we  told 
that  thirty  thousand  poor  girls  are  starving 
over  their  needles,  and  find  no  relief  but  in  a 
fall  from  virtue,  when  there  are  twice  thirty 
thousand  families  in  the  same  city  who 
would  be  glad  to  employ  them  in  domestic 
work,  as  cooks,  wutcrs,  nurses,  and  dressing 
maids,  at  remunerative  wages?  Must  an  un- 
reasonable pride  be  gratified,  even  if  tiie  price 
be  life  or  virtue  ?  If  so,  call  no  longer  on  us 
for  pity,  and  cease  the  needless  wail,  whether 
it  be  in  the  form  of  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt," 
or  the  article  in  Putnam,  At  this  moment 
there  are  thousands  of  families  in  every  city, 
▼exed  with  ignorant,  untidy,  incompetent  scr- 
.  vants  fresh  from  Ireland  or  Germany,  who 
would  be  glad  enough  to  exchange  them  for 
fanners'  daughters  from  the  country,  and  me- 
chanics' and  laborers'  daughters  in  the  city — 
families  in  which  such  young  women  would 
find  the  most  comfortable  homes,  good  food, 
kind  treatment  and  high  wages,  with  health, 
leisure  time,  and  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment." 

What  our  readers  think  about  us,  it  Is 
always  useful,  if  not  satisfactory,  to  know. 
The  following  missive  is  post-marked  Balti- 
more. We  give  it  just  as  it  is  received,  and 
win  only  say,  in  self-defence,  that  we  didnt 
know  we  were  so  wicked. 

The  8d.  of  April  1868. 
This  is  a  very  dangerous  and  poisonous 
magazine,  teeming  with  misconceptions  of 
historical  truth — ^abounding  in  erroneous 
statements  and  falsification  of  history — un- 
fair in  the  extreme  to  the  catholic  church, 
and  withal  such  a  specimen  of  Protestant 
ignorance  of  Catholic  truth  and  tenets  as  can 
rarely  be  met  with  on  this  or  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  certainly  wrong  not 
only  to  read  it,  but  also  to  support  it 

D.  P.  CourcoDes. 

We  fancy,  after  all,  that  Miss  Courcelles  (is 

it  not  Miss  ?)  was  writing  a  note  of  approba- 

,  tion  for  this  Magazine,  and  one  of  disi^>pro- 

bation  for  The  Catholic  Worlds  and  has  only 

cross-directed  the  two. 
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^  DB.  JOnN  MOOBB,  THE  AX7TH0B  OF  *'  ZELUCO." 


Are  there  any  novel-readers^  in  this 
^  age  of  novel-writers,  who  read  "  Zeluco  ? " 
We  suppose  there  may  be  here  and  there 
somebody  venturesome  enough  to  ex- 
plore the  upper  shelves  of  the  circulat- 
ing library  where  the  three  volumes  re- 
pose with  their  dead  contemporaries, 
and,  struck  by  the  sounding  romantic 
title,  or  moved  by  the  literary  traditions 
of  the  past,  wipe  the  dust  from  the  book, 
and  perchance  make  acquaintance  with 
the  gentle  patience  of  Laura  and  the 
malignity  of  her  corrupt  and  contempti- 
ble lord.  If  the  reader  bring  to  the 
perusal  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  its  virtues 
and  vices,  he  wiU,  spite  of  the  unpleas- 
ant company  of  despicable,  ruthless 
crime  to  which  he  is  introduced  in  por- 
tions of  the  work,  be  not  unfavorably 
impressed  alike  with  the  genius  and 
amiable  philosophical  temperament  of 
the  author — a  man  of  taste  and  reflec- 
tion, of  a  complete,  well-rounded  career 
of  human  experience,  who  had  seen  life, 
as  it  has  happened  to  few  so  capable 
observers  to  see  it,  in  private  and  in 
public,  in  its  more  familiar  and  in  its 
most  extraordinary  aspects. 


His  native  country,  Scotland,  not  ac- 
customed to  neglect  her  worthies,  may 
take  an  honest  pride  in  John  Moore. 
He  came  of  a  good  stock.  His  father 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  Eirk  at  Stirling, 
eminent  for  his  intellectual  and  moial 
qualities,  who,  at  his  death  in  the  son's 
boyhood,  left  the  youth  to  the  care  of  a 
mother  distinguished  for  her  good  sense 
and  amiable  disposition.  Under  these 
auspices,  yoimg  Moore  was  diligently 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and,  medicine  being  chosen  for  his  pro- 
fession, was  apprenticed  to  Gordon,  the 
philanthropic  surgeon,  to  whom  the 
novelist  Smollett,  not  long  before,  had 
been  a  pupil.  Duly  instructed  in  the 
science,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  he 
secured  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  then  a  conmioner,  and  in  an 
offidal  surgical  capacity  accompanied 
him  and  his  regiment  to  Flanders, 
where  he  served  under  General  Brad- 
dock.  He  subsequently  renewed  his 
medical  studies  at  Paris  and  London, 
and,  having  married  happily,  pursued 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Glas- 
gow, to  the  age  of  forty-three,  when, 
being  engaged  as  the  travelling  compan- 
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ion,  on  the  Continent,  of  the  yonng 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  he  entered  upon  that 
course  of  obseryation  of  foreign  boon- 
tries  which  was  to  famish  the  material 
and  incentive  to  his  future  literary  ca- 
reer. Five  years  were  passed  with  this 
•  nobleman,  of  course  with  every  social 
advantage,  in  the  study  of  the  chief 
capitals  of  Europe.  On  returning  home 
he  published  his  first  work,  "A  View 
of  Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Germany,"  followed  by  a 
similar  work  on  Italy.  "  Zeluco,"  his 
first  novel,  appeared  in  1786,  when  the 
author  had  reached  the  mature  age  of 
fifty-seven.  In  4792  he  accompanied 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  to  Paris,  on  a 
tour  of  observation,  and  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  culminating  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution  He  shortly  after 
published  a  narrative  of  his  residence 
in  France,  and  subsequently  a  *^  View 
of  the  Causes  and  Progress  of  the 
French  Revolution."  A  second  novel, 
^^  Edward,^  appeared  from  his  pen  in 
1796;  and  a  third,  "Mordaunt,"  in 
1800.  These,  with  the  exception  of  a 
volume  of  **  Medical  Sketches "  and  a 
memoir  of  Smollett,  complete  the  series 
of  the  author's  publications.  He  died 
in  England,  in  1802,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-three, leaving  a  &mily  of  several  sons 
all  honorably  employed  in  the  profes- 
sions, the  eldest  of  whom,  General  Sir 
John  Moore,  has  his  place  in  history. 

The  filling  up  of  this  skeleton  outline 
is  to  be  supplied  from  the  books  of  the 
author;  and  they  afford,  as  we  have 
intimated,  a  rare  opportunity  of  becom* 
ing  acquainted  with  a  man  whom  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  know.  There  is  probably 
no  profession  which  afibi^ds  better  op- 
portunities for  the  study  of  character 
tiian  that  of  the  physician ;  and  when 
it  is  exercised  by  a  man  of  natural  good 
sense,  of  thorough  education,  of  a  kind, 
sympathetic  heart,  of  powers  of  reflec- 
tion, we  would  rank  it  foremost  in  this 
particular.  The  lawyer  sees  much  of 
his  fellow-men,  but  generally  in  a  hard, 
selfish  aspect,  in  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  property  or  the  defence  of 
wounded  chai^cter.  The  clergyman  is 
witness  to  much  of  suffering  and  much 


of  heroism;  but  there  are  fewer  dis- 
guises with  the  physician.  Effo  te  mtus 
et  in  cute  noni  may  he  fairly  say  witii 
the  Roman  satirist,  of  the  race  of  man^ 
whose  existence  he  watches  at  every 
stage,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  danger  to  the 
physician,  common  to  him  with  the 
members  of  the  other  professions — ^that 
of  blinding  his  judgment  by  a  species 
of  studied  conventicmalism,  with  the 
opposite  risk  of  entertaining  a  habit  of 
contempt,  generated  naturally  enough 
by  the  constant  sight  of  the  weakness 
and  corruptions  of  poor  humanity. 
From  these  tendencies  the  physician  can 
be  saved  only  by  the  possession  of  an 
intellect  of  unusual  soundness,  and  a 
heart  of  uncommon  benevol^ice.  Where 
these  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  Moore,  there 
are  boundless  charity  and  un£Etthomable 
sympathy.  There  are  living  patterns 
of  such  men ;  and  they  may  be  looked 
for  at  the  very  summit  of  the  profession. 
You  may  know  them  by  the  qualities 
which  mark  the  true  man  of  sdenoe  and 
the  true  man  of  feeling.  Calm,  patient, 
sedate ;  looking  tranquilly  out  upon  the 
world  with  ^^an  eye  that  hath  kept 
watch  o'er  man's  mortality;"  tolerant 
judges,  in  their  wide  experience,  of 
human  frailty ;  ever  seeking  to  reUeve 
suffering ;  cultivating  cheerfhlness  as  a 
prime  minister  of  their  art ;  daily  ob- 
servers of  the  severest  trials  of  endur* 
ance,  and  of  the  most  touching  examples 
of  devotion ; — the  tired  actor,  wearied 
with  his  part  on  the  stage  of  the  wortd, 
his  mask  thrown  aside  in  the  presence 
of  his  friend,  who  counts  the  pulsations 
of  his  heart — who,  with  more  penetra^ 
ing  sagacity,  with  deeper  insight  of 
sympathy,  vdth  greater  scorn  where 
scorn  should  be  given,  witiii  more  willo 
ing  tolerance  where  charity  appeal^ 
who,  sooner  than  the  good  physician,  is 
to  be  entrusted  vrith  the  pen  of  thsp 
novelist,  to  go  forth  into  society  and 
write  the  character  of  the  race,  its 
blended  good  and  evil,  the  mingled 
result  of  its  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual-elements ? 

The  reason,  perhaps,  why  there  are  ao 
few  authors,  depicters  of  life  and  man- 
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nere,  tcom  the  medical  profession,  is  the  ^ 
engrossmg  nature  of  the  pursuit,  and  its 
tendency  to  formalism.  One  must  be 
of  the  profession,  and  above  it,  to  ei^oy 
the  advantages  we  have  soggested* 
This  was  the  lot  of  Moore,  which  quali- 
fied him  for  his  literary  work.  He  was  - 
early  thrown  upon  the  world  in  that 
army-life  which  has  bred  so  many  good 
authors.  Then  his  occupation  as  a  sur- 
geon relieved  him  from  the  pottering, 
dwindling  tendencies  which  too  often 
entangle  the  physician—reverencing  the 
sovereign  healing  ministries  of  nature, 
be  freely  ridiculed  the  excessive  "  pre- 
scriptions "  of  his  day — and,  what  was 
essential  to  his  career,  he  was,  at  the 
prime  of  life,  exempted  from  the  routine 
of  the  calling,  and  summoned  to  play 
his  part,  with  a  freedom  which  could 
not  exist  for  him  in  Great  Britain,  in 
unreserved  intercourse  with  the  highest 
and  most  cultivated  social  circles  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  this 
too  tkt  a  period  when  the  whole  continent 
was  in  a  ferment  of  new  ideas,  when 
Europe  was  laboring  with  the  great 
birth  of  the  Revolution. 

We  confess  we  like  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  man  as  an 'introduction  to 
his  writings,  being  of  Addison^s  opinion, 
in  the  Spectator,  "  that  a  reader  seldom 
peruses  a  book  with  pleasure,  till  he 
knows  whether  the  writer  of  it  be  a 
black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  chol- 
eric disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor ; 
with  other  particulars  of  a  like  nature, 
that  conduce  very  much  to  the  right 
understanding  of  an  author."  The  wor- 
thy biographer  of  Dr.  Moore,  Dr.  Robert 
Anderson,  has  taken  pains,  in  his  some- 
what generalizing  way,  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  notion  of  the  appearance  of  the 
author  of  "  Zeluco."  "  His  person  and 
manners,"  we  are  told,  "  announced  vig- 
or of  body  and  intrinsic  worth.  His 
form  was  manly  and  gracefrQ.  His  fea- 
tmes  were  regular  and  prepossessing. 
His  eye  expressed,  at  once,  penetration 
and  benignity.  His  air  and  manner 
commanded  .respect,  while  it  inspired 
affection.  His  behavior  and  address 
bore  the  genuine  stamp  of  true  polite- 
ness;  dignified,  with  ease  and  grace, 


and  afi&kble,  without  vanity  or  affecta- 
tion." This  is  complimentary  enough, 
but  i^tgue,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
biography  in  the  last  centuiy.  A  writer 
in  the  present  would  give  the  color  of 
the  eyes  and  hair  of  his  subject,  an 
enumeration  of  his  phrenological  or- 
gans, his  height  in  feet  and  inches,  his 
weight  in  avoirdupois.  For  ourselves, 
we  prefer  to  either,  a  glance  at  the  good 
Doctor's  portraits,  taken  at  different  pe- 
riods by  Cochrane,  by  Gavin  Hamilton, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  by  an 
amateur,  W.  Lock.  The  first,  taken  at 
his  prime,  shows  a  countenance  of  much 
beauty,  in  the  general  well-rounded  con- 
tour, and  the  gracefril  sepiirate  features. 
The  second,  taken  later  in  life,  has 
another  beauty,  that  of  thoughtfrd  medi- 
tation, proportioned  to  the  period. 
Lawrence's  portrait  we  have  not  seen ; 
that  of  Lock  is  a  profile-sketch,  with  the 
features  somewhat  worn.  All  exhibit 
traces  of  manly  force  and  sensibility. 

Such  were  the  opportunities  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  man.  Let  us  test  them  by 
his  writings.  The  "View  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  France,"  his  first  book, 
opens  with  a  scene  characteristic  of  the^ 
habits  of  men  of  family  and  fashion  of 
the  day.  Moore's  young  charge,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  has  just  lost  an  un- 
conscionable sum  in  a  fit  of  gambling — 
a  propensity  which  he  may  have  inherit- 
ed from  his  fiither,  the  proud  and  profli- 
gate Duke,  who  carelessly  threw  away  a 
thousand  pounds  in  an  entertainment 
one  night  at  Lord  Chesterfield's,  neglect- 
ing his  cards  at  one  end  of  the  room 
while  he  was  making  love  to  the  beau- 
tiful Miss  Gunning  at  the  other.  Every 
reader  of  the  gossip  of  those  times  will 
recall  Horace  Walpole's  account  of  his 
marriage  to  the  lady,  which  came  off  a 
day  or  two  after ;  how  the  hot-livered 
Duke  hurried  her  away  at  midnight  to 
Mayfair  Chapel,  where  the  couple  were 
united  by  an  obsequious  parson,  "  with 
a  ring  of  the  bed-curtain."  Seven  hun- 
dred people,  he  also  tells  us,  "  sat  up  all 
night  in  and  about  an  inn  in  York^ure 
to  see  her  get  into  her  poet-chaise  one 
morning."  This  lady,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, after  the  death  of  her  first  bus* 
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band,  became  Duchess  of  Argyle,  and 
by  her  two  illostrious  marriages  was  the 
mother  of  four  Dukes.  Of  these  the 
second  was  Moore's  pupil,  or  companion, 
to  whom  we  are  introduced  in  the  gam- 
bling scene.  The  Mentor  resolutely  ex- 
postulates, exhibiting  the  folly  and  im- 
morality of  his  course,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  lecture,  enters  one  of  the 
young  gentleman's  acquaintances,  who 
poo-poohs  all  the  arguments  in  the  cause 
of  virtue.  "  There,"  says  he,  "  is  Charles 
Fox,  a  man  completely  ruined,  yet  be- 
loTed  by  his  friends  and  admired  by  his 
country  as  much  as  ever."  The  reply 
of  Moore  was  creditable  to  his  wit  and 
candor.  "If,"  said  he,  "nobody  had 
been  influenced  by  that  gentleman's  ex- 
ample, except  those  who  possessed  his 
genius,  his  turn  for  play  would  neyer 
have  hurt  one  man  in  the  kingdom." 
He  then  clinches  somewhat  this  dispar- 
aging reflection  on  the  understanding 
of  his  opponent  by  a  most  beautiM  and 
apposite  illustration,  condensing  a  ser- 
mon into  a  refined  witticism.  It  will 
not  do,  he  argued,  to  seek  protection 
under  the  example  of  Fox,  whose  loss 
of  character  he,  at  the  same  time,  poeti- 
cally insinuates: — "for  the  fire  which 
bums  a  piece  of  wood  to  ashes,  can 
only  melt  a  guinea,  which  still  retains 
its  intrinsic  value,  though  hu  majesty*s 
countenance  no  longer  shines  on  Uy 

Moore's  observation  of  French  society 
in  this  first  visit  to  Paris,  exhibits  the 
elements  of  the  ye^  unsuspected  coming 
Revolution.  He  notices  at  the  outset 
the  social  position  and  the  influence  of 
men  of  letters  upon  the  sentiments  of 
the  upper  classes,  and  even  upon  "  the 
measures  of  government."  The  hard, 
inevitable  poverty  of  the  peasantry,  as  a 
permanent  condition,  impresses  itself 
upon  him  as  "  the  surest  proof  of  a  care- 
less, and  consequently  an  oppressive  gov- 
ernment." Incidents  of  the  arrogant 
social  tyranny  of  the  noblesse  peep  out 
in  his  pages.  The  very  streets  of  Paris, 
in  the  absence  of  sidewalks,  indicate 
that  the  French  world  was  made  for  the 
nobility,  as  their  carriages  driven  vio- 
lently along  crowd  the  long-suffering 
canaille  to  the  wall,  "dispersing  the 


people  at  the|r  approach  like  diaff  be- 
fore the  wind."  He  sees  nowliera  any 
political  rights  for  any  body  of  men; 
princes,  nobles,  and  clergy,  having  only 
"certain  privileges  which  distinguish 
them  in  different  degrees  from  their  fel- 
low-subjects." The  monarchy  is  "ndsed 
so  high  that  it  quite  loses  sight  of  the 
bulk  of  the  nation."  Yet  the  people  are 
eminently  loyal,  taking  more  piide  in 
their  sovereign,  with  more  interest  in 
his  ways,  with  more  consideration,  like 
that  of  a  mother  for  a  spoilt  child,  for 
his  very  weaknesses,  than  any  other  sub- 
jects in  Europe.  If  a  prophet  had  then 
arisen  to  declare  that  in  a  few  years,  in 
a  great  popular  movem^t,  the  head  of 
Louis  the  "well-beloved"  would  be 
seen  rolling  at  the  foot  of  a  scaffold,  he 
would  have  been  derided  as  a  numiae 
or  stoned  as  a  malignant. 

From  France  we  pass  to  Switzerland. 
While  at  Qeneva  our  author,  of  course, 
visited  Femey,  then,  in  the  Uletime  of 
its  distinguished  occupant,  as  now,  a 
"  Mecca  of  the  mind,"  a  ahrine  for  lite- 
rary pilgrims^  vocal  with  the  oracles  of 
its  Apollo.  '  Voltaire,  upon  the  whole, 
seems  to  have  made  a  happy  impression 
upon  Dr.  Moorcf.  He  was  then  eighty, 
a  skeleton  in  appearance  to  the  eye  of 
eveij  one,  but  a  skeleton,  we  are  bid  to 
remember,  "  with  a  look  of  more  spirit 
and  vivacity  than  is  generally  produced 
by  flesh  and  blood,  however  blooming 
and  youthful.  The  most  piercing  eyes 
I  ever  beheld  are  those  of  Voltaire.  His 
whole  countenance  is  expressive  of  ge- 
nius, observation,  and  extreme  sensibil- 
ity." As  a  proof  of  this  sensibility,  Dr. 
Moore  relates  his  observation  of  him, 
when  at  the  performance  of  one  of  his 
own  plays  at  the  little  French  theatre, 
in  the  vicinity  at  Chatelaine,  he  saw  him 
"  shed  tears  with  the  proiiision  of  a  girl 
present  for  the  first  time  at  a  tragedy." 
This  was  very  characteristic  of  a  man 
who  had  through  so  many  years  culti- 
vated his  susceptibilities  to  the  degree 
and  extent  witnessed  in  the  many  works 
of  Voltaire.  It  goes  fis^  to  disprove  tiie 
usual  charge  of  heartiossness  brought 
against  men  of  wit — ^who,  if  we  look  a 
very  littie  into  the  matter,  must  be  of 
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very  delicate  perceptions,  and  of  an  ex- 
quisite sense  of  feeling,  to  be  wits  at  alL 
A  man  most  haye  liyed  beneath  the 
snrfece,  and  felt  deeply,  to  perceive  the 
subtle  relations  of  things  involyed  in 
being  witty ;  though  it  most  be  admit- 
ted he  may  not  always — ^Voltaire,  cer- 
tainly, yery  often  did  not— put  his  ac- 
quaintance with  life  to  the  best  use. 
Voltaire,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  came 
honestly  by  his  tears.  It  was  Pope, 
another  satirist,  and  capable  of  some 
severe  acrimony  in  that  direction,  who 
said  of  these  exhibitions  of  feeling, 
<«  The  finest  minds,  like  the  finest  met- 
fi^  dissolve  the  easiest" 

Dr.  Moore  founti  Voltaire  at  Femey 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  reality  of  prosper- 
ity among  the  villagers  which  he  had, 
in  the  careM  promotion  of  manufac- 
tures and  industry,  created.  He  notes 
his  services  to  mankind  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  their  tyrants  and  oppressors; 
and  deeply  regrets  that  he  had  allowed 
the  shafts  of  his  ridicule  to  glance  from 
an  unworthy  priesthood  to  the  Christian 
religion  itself.  Bome  specimens  of  his 
wit  are  given,  for  he  kept  up  the  art 
and  habit  of  saying  "  good  things."  to 
the  end.  One  of  these  was,  for  him,  a 
milder  attack  than  usual  on  the  dergy. 
"If  you  subtract  pride  from  priests," 
some  one  said,  "  nothing  will  remain." 
"  Vims  eompUe,  done,  monsieur,  la  gour- 
mandise  pour  rien,'*^  was  the  reply  of 
Voltaire. 

Passing  over  descriptions  of  Swiss 
scenery,  since  made  so  familiar  to  the 
public,  we  may  incidentally  notice  a 
trait  of  manners  or  of  character,  here 
and  there,  as  the  journey  is  extended 
through  the  German  principalities.  Ev- 
erywhere we  notice  a  certain  breadth 
of  mind,  philosophical  perception,  and 
humanitarian  feeling  in  the  estimate  of 
social  phenom^a.  A  sight  of  the  chain- 
gang  at  work  in  the  streets  of  Bern 
elicits  a  warning  on  the  **  bad  effects  of 
habituating  people  to  behold  the  misery 
of  their  fellow-creatures," — a  principle 
ni«w  generally  recognized  in  the  penal 
discipline  of  the  civilized  world.  Con- 
trary to  an  impression  or  pr^udice  not 
unfrequentiy  entertained,  he  notices  the 


xmexpected  circumstance  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Swiss  cantons  were  "  in  the 
strongest  degree  democratical,"  while 
"  the  most  perfect  aristocracy  of  them 
aU  "  was  established  in  the  Protestant 
canton  of  Bern.  At  Strasburg,  in  ad- 
miration of  its  grand  cathedral,  and 
noticing  the  great  number  of  such  edi- 
fices, he  is  stimulated  to  remark  that 
the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages  could  not 
have  been  so  wl^olly  given  up  to  selfish 
indulgence,  as  the  satirists  have  repre- 
sented, else  they  would  have  built  more 
episcopal  palaces  for  themselves  than 
churches  for  the  people  and  their  relig- 
ion. In  Germany  he  notices  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  mixed  religious  infiuences 
left  after  the  Reformation.  At  Heidel- 
berg he  finds  "  the  great  church  divided 
into  two  apartments,  in  one  of  which 
the  Protestants,  and  in  the  other  the 
Papists,  perform  public  worship."  At 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  Luther- 
anism  was  in  the  ascendant,  tl^e  Calvin- 
ists  were  allowed  no  place  of  worship 
within  the  territory.  The  travellers, 
pleased  with  its  society,  alike  of  the 
noblesse  and  the  bourgeois,  lingered 
long  at  this  free  city,  till  they  were 
driven  from  it  by  the  long  and  learned 
lectures  of  the  savans  over  the  scientific 
and  other  curiosities  which  graced  the 
museums  of  the  "collectors"  in  their 
private  houses.  As  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton fioundered  through  the  snow  on  his 
way  to  Cassel,  with  six  horses  to  each 
chaise,  moving  in  some  places  no  faster 
than  a  couple  of  hearses,  we  are  told  he 
bore  the  infiiction  "  with  wonderful  se- 
renity, contemplating  the  happy  evasion 
he  had  made  from  the  cabinets  at 
Frankfort." 

Arrived  at  Potsdam,  they  are  present- 
ed to  the  great  Frederick,  of  whom 
much  is  said,  of  his  personal  appearance, 
habits  of  dress  and  living,  inveterate 
military  discipline,  ways  of  thinking 
and  conversation.  The  resistance  of 
the  Colonists  in  America  to  England, 
fast  ripening  into  the  Revolution,  was 
now  the  growing  topic  of  talk  in  Eu- 
rope. Frederick  tackled  his  visitors  on 
this  point  at  once,  asking  Moore  if  he 
"  had  received  letters  by  the  last  post. 
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and  if  they  mentioned  any  thing  of  the 
affidrs  in  America.  He  sidd  there  were 
accounts  from  Holland,  that  the  English 
troops  had  been  driven  from  Boston, 
and  that  the  Americans  were  in  posses- 
sion of  that  place.  I  told  him,  onr  let- 
ters informed  us,  that  the  army  had  left 
Boston  to  make  an  attack  with  more 
effect  elsewhere.  He  smiled  and  said : 
If  you  will  not  allow  the  retreat  to 
haye  been  an  affair  of  necessity,  you 
will  at  least  admit  that  it  was  tout-^ 
fait  d  propos.  He  said  he  heard  that 
some  British  officers  had  gone  into  the 
American  service,  and  mentioned  Co- 
lonel Lee,  whom  he  had  seen  at  his 
court.  He  observed,  that  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  govern  men  by  force  at 
such  a  distance ;  that  if  the  Americans 
should  be  beat  (which  appeared  a  little 
problematical),  still  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  continue  to  draw  from 
them  a  revenue  by  taxation ;  that  if  we 
intended  conciliation  with  America, 
some  of  our  measures  were  too  rough ; 
and  if  we  intended  its  subjection,  they 
were  too  gentle.  He  concluded  by  say- 
ing :  *  Er^n^  messieurs,  je  ns  eomprends 
pas  ees  choses  Id;  je  n^ai point  de  colonie: 
--j^evpere  que  vous  Urerez  Uen  d^affaire, 
mats  e^e  me  pa/rait  un  peu  ipineusey^ 
The  opinion  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  at 
Vienna,  was  hardly  more  sympathetic 
or  implicit.  When  asked  which  side, 
America  or  England,  he  favored,  he 
adroitly  replied,  "J<j  suis  par  mHier 
royalisteJ** 

The  discussion  of  this  topic  in  various 
circles  must  have  been  not  a  little  an- 
noying to  the  travellers ;  for  they  found 
everywhere  on  the  Continent  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  Rev- 
olutionists, "  not,"  as  Moore,  somewhat 
in  the  spirit  of  Macaulay's  mot  on  the 
bear  and  the  Puritans,  says, ''  from  love 
to  them,  but  evidently  from  dislike  to 
us."  He  devotes,  indeed,  a  separate 
chapter  or  letter  to  an  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  preference.  Writing  from 
Vienna,  he  says:  "Our  disputes  with 
the  Colonies  have  been  a  prevailing  topic 
of  conversation  wherever  we  have  been 
since  we  left  England.  The  warmth 
with  which  this  subject  is  handled  in- 


creases every  day.  At  present  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Contment  seem  as  im- 
patient as  those  of  Great  Britain  lor 
news  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  here 
they  are  all  of  one  mind — all  jHraying 
for  success  to  the  Americans,  and  rejoic- 
ing in  every  piece  of  bad  fortune  which 
happens  to  our  army."  Moore  is  can- 
did enough  to  find  the  cause  for  much 
of  this  feeling  in  the  insufferable  arro- 
gance of  John  Bull  himself,  in  his  praise 
of  himself^  his  contempt  of  other  na- 
tions, and  the  indifference  with  which 
he  was  always  wounding  their  vanity. 
"  We  are  apt,"  says  he,  "  to  build  our 
panegyric  of  Old  England  on  the  ruin 
and  wretchedness  of  all  other  countries. 
Italy  is  too  hot,  the  inns  miserable,  and 
the  whole  coxmtry  swarms  with  monks 
and  other  v^min.  In  France,  the  peo- 
ple are  slaves  and  coxcombs,  the  music 
execrable ;  they  boil  their  meat  to  rags, 
and  there  is  no  porter,  and  very  littie 
strong  ale,  in  the  country.  In  Germany, 
some  of  their  princes  have  little  more  to 
spend  than  an  English  gentleman :  they 
use  stoves  instead  of  grates ;  they  eat 
sourcrout,  and  speak  high  Dutch.  The 
Banes  and  Swedes  are  reminded  that 
they  are  rather  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  equator;  and  many  sly  hints 
are  given  concerning  the  inconveniences 
of  a  cold  climate.  Of  all  things,  I 
should  think  it  most  prudent  to  be  ri- 
lent  on  this  last  topic,  as  so  many  paltry 
states  will  take  precedency  of  Old  Eng- 
land, whenever  it  is  the  established  eti- 
quette that  rank  shall  be  determined  by 
climate." 

From  Germany  the  travellers  passed 
to  Italy,  traversing  the  land  from  Venice 
to  Naples.  It  was  in  many  respects  a 
different  Italy  from  the  Italy  of  to-day ; 
yet  in  others  much  the  same,  for  th^, 
as  it  is  now,  the  chief  interest  of  the 
traveller  lay  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
grand  historical  memorials,  its  rranains 
of  imperial  art,  its  later  churdi  architec- 
ture, the  wealth  of  its  palaces  and  mu- 
seums in  painting  and  sculpture.  These 
things,  perhaps,  have  been  better  de- 
scribed since  by  the  new  critical,  sosthet- 
ic,  and  philosophical  sdiool  of  Italian 
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travellers,  of  whom  Gk>ethe  was  the  pio- 
neer, and  of  whom  the  acnte,  liyelj, 
analytic  Taine  is  the  latest  representa- 
tiye ;  bnt  Moore's  narratiye,  bearing  the 
impress  of  his  liberal  culture  and  candid 
disposition,  and  conveyed  moreover  in 
a  style  of  remarkable  ease,  may  still  be 
read  with  pleasure.  His  book  has  one 
merit  which  is  rather  rare  with  those 
of  greater  philosophical  pretensions ;  it 
is  clear  and  directly  intelligible.  We 
may  not  here  linger  over  its  pleasant 
pages,  its  old  but  ever  to  be  remember- 
ed chronicle  of  the  past,  its  anecdotes 
of  modem  life  and  manners,  its  studies 
of  society  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Napo- 
leonic invasion,  when  Venice  was  still  a 
republic,  when  the  tiara  was  worn  by 
Pius  YI.,  the  more  precise  successor  of 
the  liberal  or  indifferent  Ganganelli, 
and  the  Court  of  Naples  was  ornament- 
ed at  the  British  embassy  by  the  unfad- 
•d  attractions  of  a  lady  now  better  re- 
membered than  any  princess  of  the  en- 
tire peninsula  —  the  charming  Lady 
Hamilton. 

When  Moore  revisited  France  in  com- 
pany with  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  in 
1792,  he  found  it  a  different  country 
from  that  "  gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth 
and  social  ease  "  which  he  had  visited 
fifkeen  years  before  with  the  young 
Buke  of  Hamilton.  The  gayety,  in- 
deed, was  not  altogether  gone — men, 
for  the  time,  laughed  louder;  but  the 
mirth  was  fast  growing  to  be  a  hollow- 
hearted  echo  ripening  into  the  maniac 
revelry  of  despair — ^for  this  was  the  era 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  nation  was 
already  whirling  in  the  outer  circles  of 
the  maelstrom  which  was  to  devour  its 
life  and  liberties;  Perhaps  we  have  no 
better  testimony  to  the  progress  and 
motives  of  the  Revolution  than  is  af- 
forded in  the  Diary  kept  by  Moore.  He 
was  a  calm,  dispassionate  observer,  a 
Mend  to  human  rights,  and  a  well- 
wisher  to  those  liberties  of  the  people 
which  he  had  noted  as  almost  extin- 
guished under  the  old  order  of  things. 
He  sympathized  with  the  efforts  at  re- 
form and  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitutional system,  and  was  ready  to 
overtook  much  in  the  conduct  of  the 


inexperienced  people  in  their  new  posi- 
tion. So  much  more  terrible,  therefore, 
is  his  exhibition  of  the  corrupting  in- 
fluences exaggerating  all  the  baser  pas 
sions,  in  a  state  of  society  fireed  from  the 
wholesome  restraints  of  legitimate  law 
and  order.  At  first  there  was  a  fanati- 
cism of  liberty  and  virtue ;  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  was  aroused  in  the 
cause  of  patriotism;  there  was  a  great 
"  uprising  of  the  nation ; "  life  and  prop- 
erty were  freely  offered  to  drive  back 
the  tide  of  invasion  from  the  frontier. 
The  churches  in  the  provinces  were 
thronged  with  voluntary  recruite  for  the 
war.  The  whole  land  breathed  an  at- 
mosphere of  virtue  and  self-sacrifice. 
The  day  after  the  Swiss  guard  was 
murdered  at  the  Tuileries,  on  the 
memorable  10th  of  August,  Dr.  Moore, 
passing  by  heaps  of  the  ^in,  entered 
the  palace,  which  was  freely  open  to  the 
public,  and  as  he  ascended  the  stairway 
heard  a  cry  from  above:  it  was  that 
of  a  dying  man  struck  down  for  an  at- 
tempt at  stealing  some  of  the  royal  flir- 
niture.  The  Queen^s  jewels,  articles  of 
plate,  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  coin, 
which  might  easily  have  be^i  concealed, 
were  brought  by  those  who  first  entered 
the  building, — soldiers  and  ragged  citi- 
zens,— and  deposited  with  the  National 
Assembly.  For  some  time  after,  while 
murders  were  ruthlessly  committed  on 
alleged  royalist  and  aristocratic  victims, 
travellers,  we  are  told,  were  quite  safe 
on  the  public  roads,  and  burglaries 
and  street  robberies  were  unknown  in 
Paris.  The  thieves,  however,  soon 
started  up,  with  the  polite,  patriotic 
plea,  as  they  relieved  genti^aen  of  sil- 
ver shoe-buckles  and  watches,,  and  la- 
dies of  rings  and  bracelets,,  that  all 
these  things  were  to  be  dented  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state. .  We  nSd  not  pur- 
sue these  scenes  of  the  Revolution  as 
they  are  vividly  depicted  by  Dr.  Moore, 
in  his  visits  to  the  Assembly,  the  Con- 
vention, the  Jacobin  Club ;  his  personal 
observations  of  King  and  Queen ;  his 
notices  of  the  great  revolutionary  actors, 
Danton,  Marat  with  his  "  hollow,  croak- 
ing voice  and  affected  solemnity,"  Ro- 
bespierre, in  whose  face  he  saw  "  a  strik- 
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ing  resemblance  to  a  cat- tiger" — ^we 
once  heard  Carlyle  describe  it  as  that 
of  "a  cat  lapping  vinegar" — in  the 
massacres  of  September,  and  his  narra- 
tion of  the  execution  of  the  Elng: 
these  memoirs  have  passed  into  history, 
and  the  details  are  familiar  to  alL  What 
gives  especial  value  to  Moore^s  record  is 
the  insight  which  we  gain  firotn  his 
book  into  the  gradual  process  by  which 
these  things  were  brought  about.  It  is 
a  record,  we  may  add,  peculiarly  valua- 
ble to  ourselves,  if,  in  our  efforts  for  the 
maintenance  of  liberty,  we  are  willing 
to  profit  by  the  errors  of  a  nation  which 
threw  away  that  inestimable  birthright. 
With  this  experience  in  writing,  suc- 
cess in  authorship,  and  acquaintance 
with  mankind,  Moore  now  devoted  him- 
self to  the  preparation  of  a  work  of  fic- 
tion, which,  while  it  should  be  mainly 
occupied  with  the  illustration  of  the 
growth  of  a  master-vice,  would  not  lose 
the  advantage  of  the  peculiar  traits 
which  had  rendered  his  previous  works 
so  acceptable  to  the  public.  The  title 
of  his  novel  exhibits  this  double  aspect 
of  the  book — "  Zeluco.  Various  Views 
of  Human  Nature,  taken  from  Life  and 
Manners,  Foreign  and  Domestic."  First, 
the  hero.  Zeluco  is  a  character,  like 
many  in  the  books  of  Maria  Edgeworth 
— ^who,  by  the  way,  in  one  of  her  stories, 
has  a  complimentary  word  for  the  work 
—drawn  expressly  to  illustrate  a  particu- 
lar moral, — ^the  effect  of  unbridled  li- 
cense upon  a  passionate  temperament  in 
the  corruption  of  the  heart  and  develop- 
ment of  vice.  An  unrestrained  boyhood 
and  youth  of  dissipation  lead  this  Sicil- 
ian nobleman  through  various  manifes- 
tations of  selfishness  to  a  manhood  of 
contemptuous  pride,  lust,  and  cruelty, 
ending  ii^|jhe  commission  of  the  foulest 
of  crimes,  and  receiving  an  accidental 
retribution  from  the  fatal  stroke  of  a 
murderer,  while  the  victim  was  himself 
seeking  to  consummate  a  fearfhl  tragedy. 
" Childhood,"  says  Milton,  "shows  the 
man,  as  morning  shows  the  day."  The 
boy  who  in  a  fit  of  ill-temper  kills  in 
his  grasp  a  pet  sparrow,  ripens  into  the 
man  who,  in  causeless  jealousy  of  his 
wife,  strangles  his  infant-child  with  the 


same  remorseless  hand.  Power  attained 
without  pity  has  its  aveo^^  in  unceas- 
ing dread  and  suspicion.  Lust  "  hard 
by  hate"  is  the  generator  of  cmelty. 
The  man,  entangled  in  the  thousand 
meshes  of  vice,  perishes  by  his  insolence 
and  impiety.  Zeluco  is  the  monster  of 
the  poet's  satire, "  unredeemed  by  a  single 
virtue  " — save  courage,  which  is  indeed 
necessaiy,  in  the  society  in  which  he  is 
placed,  to  perfect  his  vice.  His  capital, 
the  stock  in  trade  of  his  career,  is  com- 
posed of  a  few  important  worldly  ele- 
ments, noble  family,  wealth,  and  person- 
al beauty,  with  enough  of  the  lower  in- 
stincts of  self-love  to  turn  thein  to  ac- 
count, and  without  enough  of  intellect 
to  compensate  for  an  utter  absence  of 
heart,  in  preserving  the  man  from  total 
ruin.  This  is  Zeluco — ^a  very  disagreea^ 
ble  sort  of  man  to  meet  with  in  the 
world,  and  not  particularly  enticing  in 
a  novel  If  he  were  all  the  book,  w^ 
should  not  spend  this  ink  upon  its 
pages ;  but  happily  for  the  reader,  he  is 
but  a  vehicle  for  the  introduction  of  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  morality  and  vir- 
tue, and  a  foil  for  the  most  cheering  ex- 
hibitions of  tenderness  and  humanity. 
In  his  work  of  nnmasking  false  prosper- 
ity, and  stripping  the  gold  plating  from 
the  corruptions  of  luxury,  the  author 
brings  us  acquainted  with  the  patient^ 
suffering  victims  of  this  license  and  dis- 
order. Zeluco  occupies  two  relations 
which  afford  an  opportunity,  not  neg- 
lected, to  aid  in  a  reformation  which, 
begun  in  Moore's  day,  has  happily  gone 
on  ripening  in  virtue  to  the  present. 
Zeluco  enters  the  army,  and,  for  some 
slight  mistake  in  duty,  inflicts  a  cruel 
imprisonment  upon  a  soldier.  For  ^is 
he  is  rebuked  in  a  lecture  by  his  com- 
manding officer,  on  the  true  nature  and 
real  humanity  of  military  discipline— a 
commentary  on  the  articles  of  war 
which  every  gentleman  in  authority  in 
the  service  must  read  with  admiration. 
The  second  opportunity  is  when  ZelUco, 
becoming  a  West-India  proprietor, — tJhe 
book,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  piib- 
lished  a  hundred  years  ago,— comes  into 
contact  with  negro-slavery  in  that  re- 
gion, in  the  height  of  its  ascendency 
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Need  we  say,  that  our  humane  physician 
unerringly  and  resolutely  exhibits  the 
inevitable  evils  of  the  system,  and 
strongly  pleads  for  humanity  to  the 
slave  ?  Unlimited  power  and  the  thirst 
for  gain  in  this  hotbed  of  the  vices, 
bring  forth  their  speedy  fruits  in  the 
life  of  Zeluco.  The  natural  history  of 
cruelty  on  a  plantation  is  sketched  by  a 
master-hand.  There  is  a  touching  picture 
of  the  death  of  a  poor  slave,  the  victim 
of  oppression,  which  is  relieved  by  an 
Irishman's  humorous  circumvention  of 
a  priest  at  the  death-bed.  It  is  curious 
to  note  the  defence  of  slavery  on  the 
ground  of  the  interest  of  the  master  be- 
ing a  sufficient  protection,  combated  so 
long  ago,  even  as  moralists  pointed  out 
the  old  fallacy — it  is  only  three  or  four 
years  ago,  but  happily  that  space  of 
time  is  now  the  interval  of  an  age — in 
our  own  country. 

It  must  not  be  suppo^  that  this 
representation  of  Zeluco  by  the  novelist 
is  simply  an  exhibition  of  evil.  The 
story  is  constructed  with  a  great  deal 
of  art,  with  sudden  unexpected  turns, 
with  ingenious  contrivances  of  incident, 
making  at  once  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
hero  minister  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
to  his  own  punishment  The  discovery 
of  the  crime  of  Zeluco  by  his  resem- 
blance to  a  figure  in  a  painting  of  the 
"Murder  of  the  Innocents,"  is  an  ia- 
stance ;  and  there  are  entire  sequences 
of  actions  which  would  be  drawn  out 
by  Wilkie  Collins  with  great  effect  in 
his  mathematical  and  demonstrative 
way.  Then  there  are  the  varied  dra- 
tnatis  p&rsonoBy  the  scheming  women  of 
Neapolitan  society,  the  pure,  gentle, 
loveworthy  Laura,  a  Griselda  in  pa- 
tience, whose  reluctant  marriage  with 
Zeluco  has  doubtless  sent  a  thrilling 
pang  through  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  novel-readers ;  the  well-drawn  gentle- 
man, and,  not  least,  the  humors  of  the 
two  Scottish  serving-men,  one  a  whig, 
the  other  a  tory,  whose  sympathetic  dis- 
covery of  one  another's  nationality  is  so 
suddenly  disturbed  by  a  duel  growing 
out  of  an  unhappy  discussion  of  the 
character  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots— an 
altercation  reminding  us  of  the  aliena- 


tion which  grew  up  between  Aytoun 
and .  Thackeray  on  the  same  subject, 
when  the  latter,  at  Edinburgh,  after  his 
censorious  lectures  on  "the  G^eo^ge8,'* 
received  the  intimation  that  "he  had 
better  stick  to  the  Jeameses" — a  mot 
which  the  English  noveUst,  biding  his 
time,  rather  awkwardly  repaid  in  a  sav-* 
age  criticism  of  an  ode  his  Scottish 
brother  unfortunately  published. 

Moore's  scenes  between  Duncan  Targe 
and  George  Buchanan  are,  we  believe, 
favorites  with  Scotchmen.  They  are  as 
good  as  any  thing  in  Macklin's  come- 
dies, or  any  others  in  which  the  char- 
acter has  been  introduced  on  the  stage. 
The  dannishness  of  the  race  has  never 
been  more  happily  portrayed. 

When  Buchanan  is  wounded  in  the 
duel,  he  b  quite  willing  to  run  the  risk 
of  dying  while  waiting  for  the  profes- 
sional services  of  one  of  his  countrymen 
at  a  distance,  rather  than  employ  a 
French  surgeon  at  hand.  "It was  al- 
ways a  maxim  with  me,"  says  he,  "  and 
shall  be  to  my  dying-day,  that  we 
should  give  our  own  fish-guts  to  our 
own  sea-mews." 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Zeluco  that  Dr.  Moore  became 
engaged  in  an  interesting  correspond- 
ence with  Robert  Bums,  by  which,  per- 
haps, he  is  known  to  a  greater  number 
than  by  the  many  volumes  of  his 
"works."  Moore's  acquaintance  with 
the  poet's  writings  seems  to  have  follow- 
ed upon  the  publication  of  the  first  col- 
lection, the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  1786, 
admiration  of  which  he  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  the  Mend  of  the  author,  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  who  communicated  the  compli- 
mentary expressions  to  Bums.  Moore 
also  interested  himself  in  procuring  sub- 
scribers for  the  forthcoming^cond  edi- 
tion, to  be  issued  at  Edinburgh.  This 
led  Bums  to  address  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Moore,  for  whose  literary  reputation  and 
position  he  seems  to  have  liad  a  regard 
approaching  to  reverence — a  word  which 
he  himself  uses  in  the  epistle,  in  speak- 
ing of  his  reception  of  Moore's  criticisms. 
With  his  accustomed  candor  and  manli- 
ness. Bums  "  admits"  his  possession  of 
*^  some  poetical  abilities,"  states  his  de- 
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sire  in  bis  poems  to  please  his  *'  com- 
peers, the  rustic  inmates  of  the  hamlet," 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  whose 
manners  may  haye  ^*  assisted  originality 
of  thought,"  and  attributes  the  greater 
share  of  "the  learned  and  polite  no- 
tice" he  had  receiyed  to  the  novelty 
.  of  his  character.  '*  In  a  language,"  he 
concludes,  "  where  Pope  and  Chuichill 
haye  raised  the  laugh,  and  Shenstone 
and  Gray  drawn  the  tear;  where  Thom- 
son and  Seattle  haye  painted  the  land- 
scape, and  Lyttleton  and  Collins  de- 
scribed the  h&Bjrt,  I  am  not  yain  enough 
to  hope  for  distinguished  poetic  fame." 
Moore,  who  was  then  residing  in  Lon-* 
don,  answered  immediately  with  great 
cordiality,  paying  the  poet  one  of  the 
highest  compliments  at  his  command,  in 
attributing  to  him  the  "  ease  and  curious 
felicity  of  expression  "  of  Horace.  He 
also  handsomely  recognized  the  patriotic 
glow,  the  "  feeling  sensibility  to  all  the 
objects  of  humanity,  and  the  independ- 
ent spirit  which  breathes  through  the 
whole."  In  his  reply  to  this.  Bums, 
deprecating  any  embarrassment  from 
"mere  greatness,"  willingly  acknowl- 
edges his  use  of  "genius  polished  by 
learning,  and  at  its  proper  point  of  ele- 
vation in  the  eye  of  the  world,"  and 
again  asserts,  with  his  former  qualifica- 
tion, his  consciousness  of  some  poetic 
merit  The  latter  trait  pleased  Moore, 
who  yrrites  in  return,  "I  am  glad  to 
perceive  that  you  disdain  the  nauseous 
affectation  of  decrying  your  own  merit 
as  a  poet,  an  affectation  which  is  dis- 
played with  most  ostentation  by  those 
who  have  the  greatest  share  of  self-con- 
ceit, and  which  only  adds  imdeceiving 
falsehood  to  disgusting  vanity  I "  With 
this  Moore  sent  a  copy  of  his  "  Travels." 
Bums  thanks  the  author  warmly,  while 
professing*himself  "  ill-skiUed  in  beat- 
ing the  coverts  of  imagination  for  met- 
aphors of  gratitude."  A  copy  of  "  Ze- 
luco  "  in  due  time  is  forwarded,  with  a 
desire  to  receive  the  poet^s  opinion  of 
the  work.  The  book  is  after  Bums' 
own  heart.  He  reads  it  many  times, 
and  plans  a  "  comparative  view  "  of  the 
author,  Fielding,  Richardson,  and  Smol- 
lett, in  their  "  different  qualities  and 


merits  as  novel-writers.  I  never  take  it 
xxp  (he  continues),  without  at  the  same 
time  t-'^lHng  my  pencil  and  marking 
with  asterisms,  parentheses,  <&c.,  when- 
ever I  meet  with  an  ori^nal  thought,  a 
nervous  remark  on  life  and  manners,  a 
remarkable,  well-turned  period,  or  a 
character  sketched  with  uncommon  pre- 
cision." Returning  to  the  book  in  anotfa^ 
er  letter,  dproposix> his  own  "  Lament" 
of  Queen  Mary,  he  says,  in  reference  to 
the  championship  of  that  lady,  by  her 
earlier  Highland  defender,  "  how  much 
is  every  honest  heart,  which  has  a  tinc- 
ture of  Caledonian  prejudice,  obliged  to 
you  for  your  glorious  story  of  Buchanan 
and  Target  'Twas  an  unequivocal  proof 
of  your  loyal  gallantry  of  soul  giving 
Targe  the  victory.  I  should  have  been 
mortified  to  the  ground  if  you  had  not" 

Moore,  Scotchman  though  he  was, 
thought  Bums  was  losing  an  advaik 
tage  he  might  possess,  by  his  too  exclu- 
sive deyotion  to  "the  provincial  dia- 
lect" He  probably  did  not  fiiUy  esti- 
mate the  genius  of  the  poet,  for  Bums 
was  in  advance  of  the  taste  of  his  times ; 
it  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  ad- 
mired him  as  he  did.  The  genius  of 
Bums  had  much  to  overcome  in  the 
high  places  of  London  society,  where 
the  more  superficial  muse  of  Thomas 
Moore  afterward  entered  with  greater 
facility.  The  best  claim  Dr.  Moore  has 
upon  our  regard  in  connection  with 
Bums  is,  that  the  sympathy  which  grew 
up  between  them  induced  the  poet  vol- 
untarily to  send  to  his  friend  the  auto- 
biographical sketch  which  forms  the 
basis  of  aU  narratives  of  his  life. 

"Edward"  and  "Mordaunt,"  the 
closing  labors  of  Dr.  Moore's  literary 
career,  without  the  vigor  of  "  Zeluco," 
have  inuch  that  is  characteristic  of  their 
author,  and  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  that  leisurely  class,  if  such  exist  now- 
adays, who,  without  the  stimulus  of  an 
exciting  plot  in  a  story,  are  content 
with  just  and  ingenious  sentiments,  and 
a  tmthful  and  pleasing  exhibition  of 
manners.  "Edward,"  a  poor-house 
foundling,  adopted  by  a  benevolent 
lady,  whose  husband  is  an  impersona- 
tion of  the  humors  of  gluttony,  is  car- 
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Tied  on  through  various  scenes  of  Eng- 
lish life,  till  his  virtue  in  all  relations  is 
crowned  by  the  discovery  of  his  h^^h 
hirth.  This  dmple  and  well-wom  de- 
vice gives  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  various  characters,  such  as  figure 
in  the  plays  of  the  period.  Indeed,  a 
talent  for  genteel  comedy  is  Moore's 
forte,  and  it  is  a  marvel  how,  in*  those 
days  of  dramatic  production,  he  escaped 
writing  for  the  stage.  "  Mordaunt,"  in 
a  series  of  letters — ^for  the  story  is  alto- 
gether cast  in  this  form— -carries  us  over 
the  author's  feimiliar  ground  of  Conti- 
nental travel,  in  sketches  of  humorous 
scenes  and  national  characteristics,  with 
an  episode  of  romance  in  the  **  Memoirs 
of  a  French  Lady  of  Quality,"  the  turn  of 
events  carrying  us  into  the  thick  of  Eng- 
lish fashionable  life  in  the  last  century. 
Novel-writing  appears  with  Moore 
rather  an  accident  than  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  his  literary  life.  It  is  hardly 
more  than  a  vehicle  for  his  tourist's 
observations,  and  lus  philosophical  stud- 
ies of  society.    He  is  to  be  regarded 


as  an  essayist,  enlivening  his  reflections 
by  constant  anecdote,  and  a  humorous 
exhibition  of  character.  This,  which 
may  at  first  sight  appear  to  detract  fh)m 
his  excellence  as  a  novelist,  who  requires, 
before  all  things,  plot  and  intrigue  of 
consummate  interest,  is  at  the  present 
day  fp  prevailing  source  of  attraction  to 
his  writings.  Many  better  9t(me$  of  his 
time  have  been  eagerly  devoured,  and 
then  thrown  aside  forever;  but  to 
Moore's  pages  we  may  continually  re- 
cur, drawn  by  his  independence,  his  ge- 
nial good-heartedness,  his  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  a  certain  humor  in 
consonance  with  the  spirit  of  that  cher- 
ished companion  of  age  and  experience, 
his  favorite  author,  Horace.  Like  the 
Yenusian,  Moore  blends  the  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  temperament  A  man  of 
honor,  and  a  conservative  of  all  sound 
religious  and  social  influences,  he  culti- 
vates humor  and  enjoyment  with  the 
temper  of  a  physician  who  knows  its 
value  to  health,  and  of  a.  moralist  who 
appreciates  its  benefits  to  society. 


TOO  TRUE— A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


OHA^TEB  X. 


TOB  SIBX-SCBlfBS. 


81TSIE  Grizzle  was  like  a  quail,  forever 
on  the  fence,  crying,  "  Bob  White  I  Bob 
White  I"  except  tiiat  the  fence  was  a 
hedge,  and  her  cry,  "  Robbie  Cameron." 

"  Wbat  do  you  want  now.  Miss  Griz- 
zle ?  I  shall  be  obliged  to  walk  on  the 
other  side  the  house,  altogether,  when  I 
wish  to  commit  my  lessons,  you're  such 
a  tease." 

"  Fie !  Robbie  Cameron !  you're  very 
independent  I " 

"  Like  the  third  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, I  suppose." 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  But, 
you're  not  what  Madame  Parley- Voo 
calls  she-val-reek." 

"  No,  I  dont  care  much  for  any  kind 
of  sheesJ^ 

"  Oh,  ho  I  that's  because  Fm  a  little 


girl.  But,  Fm  growing  fast,  Master 
Rob.  I  was  measured,  yesterday,  and 
Fm  an  inch  taller  than  the  mark  pa 
made  last  spring.  Mr.  Dassel  is  very 
polite  to  me;  he  says  I  have  stolen 
three  quarters  of  his  heart,  already." 

"I  wish  you  had  the  other  quarter 
of  the  mildewed  thing,  and  we  were  rid 
of  it  entirely." 

"  Quoi  f  "  exclaimed  Susie,  opening  her 
hazel  eyes  to  their  Mlest  extent.  "  Don't 
you  like  Mr.  Dassel,  Robbie  ?  I  do — 
immensdyf  He  tells  me  such  funny 
stories.  We  think  he's  going  to  marry 
your  sister.  I  like  to  make  Sam  jealous, 
by  telling  him  so.  He  asked  Mr.  Das- 
sel, yesterday,  right  out,  and  Mr.  Dassel 
Baid*JVb/'" 

**  He  did,  did  he  I "  repeated  Robbie, 
grinding  his  teeth;  ** neither  is  he,  I 
can  tell  you.  I'd  rather  she'd  have  Siun, 
of  the  two." 
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<*  Ob,  really  I  Very  flattering  to  Sam  1 
Don't  go  away,  Bobbie ;  I  want  to  tell 
you  something— r«a%,  something,  this 
time.  If  Mr.  Dassel  is  not  engaged  to 
Miss  Cameron,  I  do  beliere  he  is  mak- 
ing up  to  Miss  Bayles.  Vje  suspected 
it  for  more  than  a  week." 

"Who's  Miss  Bayles?" 
.  "  The  lady-artist,  you  know,  who  is 
paintmg  us." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  remember  now." 

"  She's  a  nice-looking  girl,  with  dark 
eyes,  and  she's  made  a  sweet  picture  of 
me.  Come  oyer  and'  see  it,  Robbie. 
But,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  " — whispering 
— "  they  are  walking  up  and  down,  be- 
hind those  eyergreens,  now,  just  like  a 
pair  of  loyers.  Climb  up  here,  and 
perhaps  you  can  see  them ;  she's  look- 
ing down  on  the  ground— blushing,  I 
suppose— and  he's  talking  to  her  with 
all  his  might." 

"  Don't  make  a  spy  of  yourself,  Susie ; 
it's  not  lady-like.  Besides,  don't  call 
me  to  share  your  discoyeries.  I  don't 
care  what  Mr.  Dassel  does  or  does  not 
do, — so,  good  eyening,"  and  he  ran 
away  before  she  could  think  of  any 
other  important  declaration  to  detain 
him. 

It  was  after  dinner,  and,  in  the  short- 
ening autumn  days,  nearly  night.  If  it 
had  not  been  twilight,  Susie's  sharp 
-Ay£3  would  haye  detected  the  fact  that 
Robbie  had  been  crying.  He  was  in  no 
mood  to  listen  to  her  prattle,  yet  he 
clenched  his  hand,  as  he  walked  away, 
over  what  the  child  had  told  him  of 
Mr.  Dassel. 

"  I  wish  MiUa  could  catch  him  at  it," 
he  muttered. 

The  boy  suspected  much  of  the  drama 
being  enacted  in  the  house ;  he  had  not 
been  blind  to  his  father's  pre-occupied 
air,  his  mother's  unusual  paleness  and 
gravity,  nor  to  the  weary,  worn  air  of 
Lissa,  so  changed  fjcom  her  late  expres- 
sion of  sweet  happiness.  Mr.  Dassel  had 
not  been  in  for  three  days,  and  this 
might  have  led  him  to  think  that  there 
had  been  a  quarrel,  had  he  not,  by 
merest  chance,  overheard  a  sentence 
spoken  by  his  mother,  in  the  library,  to 
Mr.  Cameron,  about  Louis  and  Milla. 


The  clue  had  been  enough.  He  under- 
stood all  that  was  transpiring.  As  he 
walked  about,  under  the  trees,  in  the 
dim  light,  his  heart  swelled  with  rage 
and  sorrow;  he  muttered  to  himsdf 
some  dreadM  things,  which  would  have 
paled  even  Dassel's  cheek,  had  he  heard 
them., 

Pr^ently,  as  the  boy  stood  there,  be 
caught  the  flutter  of  Elizabeth's  dress, 
as  she  stepped  through  a  bay-window, 
and  wandered  off  into  a  secluded  por- 
tion of  the  grounds. 

There  were  but  five  acres  in  Mr. 
Cameron's  place ;  but  a  portion  of  this 
was  so  wild  and  rocky,  and  its  naturaUy 
romantic  aspect  had  been  so  encouraged, 
that  one  might  find  therein  a  solitude 
almost  as  profound  as  in  some  vaster 
estate.  Robbie  knew  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  the  "  Look-out,"  a  summer-house 
perched  on  the  rocks,  surrounded  by 
eyergreens  and  clambered  oyer  by  vines, 
where  persons  sitting,  could  watch  the 
silver  breadth  of  the  Hudson,  themselves 
isolated  from  all  observation.  It  was  a 
secure  *6pot  in  which  to  hide  a  wounded 
heart,  when,  worn  out  with  wearing  the 
mask  of  pride,  it  must  be  laid  aside  for 
a  breathing-space.  Robbie  stood  a  long 
time  gazing  in  that  direction;  he  was 
pondering  an  important  matter,  form- 
ing a  resolution  that  might  shake  the 
courage  of  an  older  mind. 

A  soft  wind  crackled  the  leaves  now 
fragrant  with  the  touch  of  frost ;  a  dim 
half-moon  hung  over  the  river,  wrapped 
in  that  haze  which  is  not  so  much  mist 
as  smoke,  which  leaves  the  grass  dry, 
and  drops  no  dew  upon  the  veil  of 
night 

Half-an-hour,  perhaps,  Robbie  stood, 
pondering ;  then  he  followed  his  sister's 
steps,  until  a  low  sound  of  suppressed 
weeping  almost  caused  him  to  turn 
back.  Strengthening  himself,  however, 
with  a  reminder  of  the  importance  of 
his  mission,  he  continued  on. 

"Robbie,  you  frightened  me!"  ex- 
claimed Lissa,  as  he  stood  in  the  sum- 
mer-house door,  between  her  and  the 
moonlit  outer  world.  "  Why  do  you 
follow  me  here.    I  came  for  solitude." 

"  I  know  it,  dear  lissa,  but,  I  vnshed 
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to  say  something  to  you  which  has  been 
on  my  mind  a  long  time— which  I  Mt 
it  my  duty  to  make  known  to  yoit  Do 
.yon  remember  once,  in  the  garden, 
while  mamma  was  at  Newport,  I  tried 
to  tell  you,  but  you  discouraged  me  f " 

"  Yes,  I  remember,  Bobbie." 

"  Lissa,  I  have  taken  a  fancy  that  I 
would  like  to  go  to  Germany  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  study  there.  You  know 
Cftther  expects  to  place  me  in  college, 
after  Christmas :  do  you  think  it  would 
cost  any  more  to  send  me  to  a  German 
University  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  brother,  I  am  sure ; 
nor  whether  mother  would  be  willing  for 
you  to  go  so  far  away.  What  put  the 
idea  in  your  head  f  I  never  heard  you 
mention  it  before." 

Robbie  was  sitting  by  her  side,  his 
hand  in  hers ;  she  felt  it  grow  cold,  as 
she  asked  the  question;  he  did  not 
reply  for  some  minutes,  and  then  there 
seemed  no  relavency  y^  his  answer — 

"  Have  you  broken  with  Mr.  Dassel, 
Lissa?" 

"Yes,  Robbie." 

"  Is  he  going  to  marry  Milla  f  " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  not  very  soon.  It 
is  not  settled." 

"  Promise  me  one  thing,  Lissa,  that 
you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent 
it,  until  I  have  gone  to  Germany,  and 
you  have  heard  from  me  there." 

"  Are  you  *  daft,'  Robbie  ?  "  asked  the 
girl,  using  one  of  her  father's  expres- 
sions, with  which  he  sometimes  recalled 
his  Scotch  descent 

"No,  sister,  not  *daft'  at  all,  but 
burdened  with  a  dreadM  secret.  It  has 
almost  killed  me,  these  long,  Umg  weeks. 
It  has  preyed  upon  me,  night  and  day, 
literally." 

"  Poor  Robbie  I  I  have  noticed  you 
not  so  frolicsome  as  is  your  wont.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  confide  in  me ;  if  you 
have  any  thing  really  weighing  upon 
your  heart,  let  me  share  the  burden." 

Again  his  fingers  grew  cold  in  her 
clasp.  He  leaned  his  head  on  her 
shoulder,  and  whispered  his  dread  com- 
munication, whatever  it  was,  in  her 
ear ;  and  Lissa,  so  quiet,  usually  so  un- 
demonstrative, shrieked  aloud  as  the 


words  almost  burned  themselves  into 
her  brain. 

"  Robbie  I  how  strange  of  a  mere  boy 
like  you  I"  she  shuddered,  when  she 
was  able  to  speak. 

"I  have  never  doubted  it,  one  mo- 
ment, from  that  day  to  this,  Elizabeth. 
It  has  made  me  feel  old— the  certainty, 
and  the  fear  of  the  consequences.  If 
you  had  sat  where  I  did,  and  read  his 
face,  you  would  be  as  convinced  of  it  as 
lam." 

"You  are  mistaken!  you  must  be 
mistaken  t" 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  me,  Lis- 
sa ;  I  did  not  expect  that  you  would,  or 
could,  until  I  had  proved  my  assertion. 
But,  I  felt  that  I  must  warn  you.  This 
thing,  which  has  happened,  has  been  a 
God-send  to  me,  for  it  has  decided  me, 
after  such  long  hesitation.  Blame  me, 
hate  me,  in  the  meantime ;  but  help  me 
to  persuade  father  to  send  me  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  only  other  favor  I  ask  of 
you  is  to  delay  Milla's  marriage  until 
you  hear  from  me." 

A  long  silence  ensued ;  finally  Eliza- 
beth said : 

"  Mother  will  not  consent  to  MiUa's 
marriage,  imtil  she  is  older  and  stronger 
than  she  is  now ;  so  that  need  not  worry 
you.  I  will  use  such  infiuence  as  I  have 
to  persuade  father  to  let  you  go  abroad ; 
— ^but,  imderstand,  distinctly,  Robbie, 
that  it  is  only  that  you  may  convince 
yourself  of  your  fearful  mistake.  It  is 
dreadM  to  me  to  think  of  your  having 
cherished  such  an  illusion ;  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  it ;  I  feel  that  your  mind  must 
be  disabused  of  it,  if  any  of  our  fsmiily 
is  to  enjoy  happiness  any  more.  Why, 
Robbie,  I  almost  shrink  from  you,  as  I 
would  from  one  insane.  And  you  so 
young  I " 

"  So  be  it,"  he  answered,  sadly.  "  Per- 
haps I  am  a  strange  boy,  Lissa;  but 
there  is  one  thing  upon  which  you  may 
rely  in  my  character,  and  that  is,  my 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  thoscl  love: 
I  am  but  a  boy  in  years ;  but  I  feel  as 
much  called  upon  to  protect  the  happi- 
ness and  honor  of  the  women  of  my 
family,  as  if  I  were  older.  And  if  any 
living  man  dare  inflict  injury  upon  Milla 
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— ^upon  her  health,  peace  of  mind,  or 
happiness,  in  any  manner — I  ntear  to 
yoUy  lissa,  I  will  be  revenged,  though 
he  were  an  emperor.  I  would  find  some 
means  to  bring  him  low.** 

"  Tour  heart  is  as  brave  as  your  tem- 
per is  hot,  Bobbie.  You  are  a  deftr, 
good  brother,  and  I  know  that  you  love 
me.  I  prize  your  afRoction,  your  prom- 
ises of  protection,  even,  very,  very  high- 
ly. You  shall  be  my  best  friend  and 
companion, — ^my  young  gallant,  when  I 
am  an  old  maid  I — ^but  I  cannot  xmder- 
stand  this  strange  hallucination  which 
distempers  both  your  feelings  and  your 
imagination.^ 

If  there  had  been  more  light  she 
would  have  seen  the  bitter  smile  on  his 
face.    Rising  to  go,  he  said : 

"  But,  you  promise  me  to  try  to  ob- 
tain father's  consent  ? " 

"  I  see  no  objections  to  it,  except  that 
it  will  be  so  hard  for  us  to  do  without 
you.  I  always  have  wished  that  you 
might  study  abroad,  for  a  couple  of 
years, — they  are  so  thorough, — ^witness 
Mr.  Dassel's  education.  You  must  re- 
member that  papa  will  doubtless  consult 
Mr.  Dassel  about  your  going  I " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  only  hope 
that  when  the  matter  is  first  mentioned 
to  him,  I  may  be  present." 

"What  a  mocking  tone,  Robbie  I 
How  desperate  you  are  for  such  a  sun- 
ny, careless  brother,  as  you  always  have 
been." 

"  Set  it  all  down  to  the  one  charge 
that  I  adore  my  sisters.  WUl  you  ask, 
at  breakfast,  to-morrow  ?  I  would  like 
to  get  off  this  month  "  ^t  then  was  the 
first  of  October). 

"  Just  as  you  wish." 

"  Won't  you  come  in,  out  of  the  night- 
idr,  Lissa  f" 

"Very  soon.  Let  me  stay  here  a  little 
while,"  kissing  him. 

"  Then  you  at  least  forgive  me,  if  you 
do  not  credit  me  ? "  he  asked. 
•   "  Yod  are  my  brother,"  was  her  reply. 

Robbie  was  a  little  flushed  when  he 
came  to  table  the  next  morning.  He 
could  but  be  fluttered  at  the  importance 
of  the  proposition  he  was  about  to  make. 
As  expected,  when  he  asked  his  father 


if  he  would  send  him  away  to  a  Germazt 
Institute,  there  was  a  cry  of  dissent  btmk 
the  surprised  mother  and  Milla.  Whea 
the  first  excitement  was  a  little  calmed^ 
Elizabeth  supported  her  brother's  prop- 
osition. Mr.  Cameron  gave  no  answer, 
saying  that  he  must  take  time  to  think 
of  it.  As  to  the  money  required,  that 
was  not  the  great  objection,  since— 
since — ^but  the  Cither  stumbled  over  this 
"  since,"  and  did  not  finish  the  soitence. 
Elizabeth  understood  it,  however,  and 
said,  quietly, 

"Yes,  papa.  Whatever  funds  wen 
intended  for  my  especial  expenditures  I 
make  over  to  Roblne." 

That  evening,  for  the  first  time  since 
his  interview  with  Mrs.  Cameron,  Mr. 
Dassel  made  his  appearance,  fortified  on 
eithOT  side  by  Mrs.  Grizzle  and  Sam.  It 
was  better  so ;  the  presence  of  strangers 
relieved  the  embarrassment  felt  by  both 
parties.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  hour  of 
most  consummate  trial  to  Elizabeth — ^the 
hour  when  she  was  called  upon  to  sum- 
mon a  woman's  pride  to  fight  the  battle 
against  a  dozen  odds.  Her  mother,  her 
father,  Dassel  himself,  could  but  cast 
upon  her  glances  of  surprise  and  ad- 
miration. Never  had  she  been  more 
truly  herself— eweet,  serene  Lissa  Came- 
ron. No  pretence  of  high  spirits,  nor 
the  opposite.  Even  the  color  of  her 
lovely  cheek  spread  its  banner  at  the 
call  of  pride,  a  steady  tint  of  rose, 
neither  paler  nor  more  brilliant  than 
usual.  While  most  attentive  to  Mrs. 
Grizzle,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  address 
Mr.  Dassel  whenever  there  was  occasion, 
without  pique  or  melancholy,  but  with 
a  dignity  unapproachable.  Seim  begged 
for  music.  When  Miss  Cameron  was  at 
the  piano,  especially  when  she  sang, 
Sam  usually  sat  with  his  hands  on  his 
knees  and  his  mouth  open,  gazing  at 
her  in  an  extatic  trance. 

"  Do  see  our  Sam ! "  said  Mrs.  Griz- 
zle, nudging  Mr.  Dassel,  who  had  not 
dared  to  offer  to  turn  the  music  for  the 
player,  but  left  that  duty  to  Robbie, 
who  had  hastened  to  assume  it;  "he 
looks  as  if  he'd  set  his  mouth  to  catch 
files.  If  Miss  Cameron  would  only  look 
up,  fMTtr,  Pm  sure  she  couldn't  hdp  be- 
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ing  tetclicd  by  sach  an  expression ;  it's 
enough  to  win  a  seraphin,  I  think.  I 
never  did  see  anybody  so  completely 
fkscinated  as  Sam  is,  with  her ;  though 
she's  well  calcilated  to  produce  fanati- 
cism, I  must  confess.  Do  yon  think  he 
stands  any  chance?  Tou  know  the 
family  so  well,  Louis,  yon  might  give 
him  some  advice.  I  can't  abide  to  see 
him  a-throwing  himself  away,  like  an 
old  jacket  or  a  bad  penny,  npon  a  girl 
that  don't  care  for  him.  Though  we'd 
all  like  it,  weU  enongh,  if  she  wovM 
have  him.  Not  bat  our  Sam  could  get 
a  ridier  wife,— Miss  Bulbors  U  dying 
after  the  dear  boy, — ^but  we  ain't  set-np 
about  our  property.  Sam'll  have  enongh 
for  two,  and  Miss  lissa's  such  a  real 
lady— a  sweet  ^1 1 " 

"I  cannot  presume  to  advice,  Mrs. 
Grizzle.  Sam  has  hardly  had  the  same 
advantages  as  Miss  Cameron;  but  he 
improves.  I  believe  the  lady  is  not 
otherwise  engaged ;  and  where  the  field 
is  open,  I  suppose  each  knight  can  but 
tilt  for  the  prize." 

"  I  didn't  quite  unJieistand  your  last 
remark ;  but  I  s'pose  Sam'll  have  to  run 
the  resks,  like  every  body  else.  They're 
dear  girls,  both  of  'em.  I  don't  think 
Milla's  crooked  back  is  so  much  of  a 
misfortin'  as  it  might  be ;  it  don't  show 
much,  and  she's  so  purty  otherwise.  I 
make  no  doubt  she'll  get  a  real  good 
husband  some  of  these  days."  * 

"  Speak  a  little  lower,  Madame,"  whis- 
pered Dassel,  with  some  asperity; 
'*  Miss  Milla  is  dose  at  hand,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  may  overhear  your  remarks." 

"  Why,  you  little  angel,  so  you  be ! " 
cried  Mrs.  Grizzle,  turning  and  drawing 
Milla  to  her  side.  "  How  sweet'  you 
look,  this  evenin'.  Like  a  perfect  wax- 
doll,  I  do  declare.  I  was  jest  picking 
out  a  husband  for  you,  when  you  get 
old  enough.  Who  do  you  think  it  can 
be  %  Guess  somebody  a  good  deal  older 
than  you,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  yellow 
mustache, — why,  I  declare,  how  you 
do  color  up ! " 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  change  the 
subject,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron ;  "  Milla  is 
not  accustomed  to  badinage." 

"Bad  what?"  asked   the  good-na- 


tured visitor  in  suiprise.  "  Really,  I 
hadnt  the  least  idea  I  was  saying  any 
thing  bad." 

*'  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that,"  smiling^ 
in  spite  of  her  vexation.  "  What  song 
was  that,  Mr.  Grizzle,  you  asked  for  ?  " 
noticing  that  for  one  moment  Lissa  had 
Altered,  and  struck  a  wrong  note. 

"  My  Heart  is  Broken  by  thy  Frown," 
repeated  Sam,  staring  into  Mrs.  Came- 
ron's eyes  with  a  desperate  smile,  which 
he  had  intended  for  the  young  lady, 
but  had  not  boldness  enough  to  cany  so 
far,  and  bestowed  it  on  the  first  who 
came  in  his  way. 

Poor  Sam !  his  feelings  were  as  sin- 
cere as  they  were  transparent.  He  dig- 
nified them  by  the  name  of  love.  But 
can  a  selfish  desire  to  possess  that  of 
which  we  know  we  are  unworthy  be 
called  by  so  sacked  a  name  ?  He  covet- 
ed that  for  which  he  had  nothing  to 
give  in  return ;  he  would  have  greedily 
married  this  delicate  girl,  knowing  that 
she  could  not  truly  mate  her  nature 
with  his ;  and  so,  though  he  was  very 
much  in  earnest,  and  his  passion  had 
the  good  effect  to  make  him  anxious  to 
improve  himself,  it  was  thoroughly  self- 
ish and  egotistic,  and  therefore  not 
deserving  of  our  acute  pity.  Love  pre- 
supposes equality.  It  sounds  well  when 
a  poet  rhymes  of 

**  The  desire  of  the  mofh  for  Khe  atar, 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow ;  ** 

but,  in  the  order  of  "  natural  selection," 
all  such  desires  are  unlawful,  not  to  be 
gratified ;  and,  if  they  were,  would  be 
enjoyed  with  as  little  appreciation  as  a 
dish  of  whipped-cream  and  sponge-cake 
just  off  the  ice,  by  a  pig. 

Lissa  gratified  the  young  gentleman 
with  the  heart-breaking  song  called  for, 
giving  it  in  rather  a  mechanical  style ; 
but  Sam  was  not  critical,  and  vowed, 
rapturously,  when  it  was  concluded,  that 
he  meant  to  practise  it  on  his  fiute  imti] 
he  had  \t, perfect! 

Lissa  selected  something  else,  she 
hardly  knew  what,  and  was  playiug, 
when  she  came  to  a  pause,  waiting  for 
Bobbie  to  turn  the  music-sheet,  which 
he  had  forgotten  to  do. 

"  Listen,"  said  the  boy, "  papa  is  talk- 
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ing  with  Mr.  Dassel  about  my  going 
abroad,  and,  as  I  escpecUd^  he  opposes  it." 

"  I  hear,  Robbie ;  and  snrely  what  he 
says  19  very  sensible.  The  unsettled 
state  of  Europe,  at  this  time,  is  indeed 
a  serious  objection.  I  had  not  thought 
of  that." 

**  Let  him  bring  to  bear  what  influ- 
ences he  may,  he  cannot  prevent  it  Go 
I  will,  if  I  have  to  run  away." 

In  this  determined  spirit  the  boy  met 
every  obstacle  raised,  and  at  length,  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  won  consent,  by 
mere  force  of  wilL  The  matter  once 
decided,  he  urged  forward  the  prepara- 
tions, as  if  he  were  flying  towards  in- 
stead of  away  from  a  home  so  dear  and 
pleasant  as  his  own.  His  passage  was 
engaged  for  the  twentieth  of  October, 
giving  but  short  time  for  his  fitting  out, 
and  none  in  which  to  hear,  in  advance, 
from  the  University  he  proposed  to 
enter.  But  the  Oamerons  had  a  friend 
who  had  two  sons  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, and  from  him  they  obtained  all 
necessary  information,  with  letters  of 
recommendation ;  and  Robbie  did  not 
seem  at  all  in  awe  of  the  untried  path 
before  him. 

"  K  you  pursue  your  studies  with  the 
same  zeal  that  you  have  your  prepara- 
tions, we  shall  have  a  famous  scholar  in 
our  fomily,"  said  his  father. 

The  excitement  of  this  change  in 
Robbie's  plans  drove  out,  for  a  time, 
much  of  the  constraint  which  otherwise 
might  have  shadowed  the  little  circle. 
Those  useless  preliminaries  to  a  wedding 
which  was  never  to  be,  could  be  quietly 
ignored  in  favor  of  his  pressing  needs. 
Robbie  was  the  centre  of  interest,  about 
whom  mother  and  sisters  clung,  while 
the  old,  attached  servants  revolved  in 
an  outer  circle.  Sabrina,  who  worship- 
ped the  boy  next  to  her  own  especial 
charge,  spotted  a  good  many  of  his  new 
clothes  with  saline  drops  as  she  packed 
his  trunks.  She  went  about,  shaking 
her  head,  ^^  done  sure  she  should  never 
sot  eyes  on  de  chile  agin." 

But,  the  one  who  looked  most  dis- 
approvingly upon  Robbie's  choice,  was 
Mr.  Dassel.  He  did  not  say  so  much  to 
the  boy  as  to  Mr.  Cameron. 


'<F11  be  careful  what  I  eat  and  drink, 
and  how  I  go  about  after  dark,"  mut- 
tered Robbie  to  himself,  "and  when 
once  there  is  a  mile  of  water  between 
us,  let  him  look  out  1 " 

Robbie  Cameron  came  very  near  not 
going  to  Germany,  after  aU.  The  day 
the  ship  was  to  sail,  both  Milla  and 
Mrs.  Cameron  were  too  unwell  to  go 
into  the  city  on  board  the  vessel,  to  see 
him  ofL  It  was  a  rainy,  cheerless  morn- 
ing, not  propitious  for  a  long  parting. 
Robbie,  himself,  broke  down,  when  the 
hour  arrived  for  leaving  home,  sobbing 
on  his  mother's  neck  in  a  passion  of 
grief.  He  soon  mastered  his  emotion, 
for  Mr.  Dassel  was  looking  on  with  a 
dry  smile  which  provoked  an  inward 
fury  well  calculated  to  dry  up  the  foun- 
tain of  tears.  As  it  was  his  "letter- 
day,"  that  gentleman  was  going  down 
to  the  city.  Lissa  and  Mr.  Cameron 
were  to  attend  the  traveller  to  the  ship ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Cameron  asked  Louis  if  he 
had  time  to  accompany  them,  he  readily 
consented. 

Mr.  Dassel,  though  aware  of  Robbie^s 
dislike,  made  himself  very  friendly  dur- 
ing the  short  ride  on  the  cars. 

"  Tou  have  not  taken  my  advice  to 
keep  out  of  those  volcanic  regions,"  he 
said,  "and  the  next  best  thing  I  can 
do  is  to  ^ve  you  such  advice  as  is 
prompted  by  my  own  experience ; "  and 
he  very  kindly  laid  before  his  hearer 
such  rules  of  conduct  as  would  be  most 
apt  to  secure  him  friends  with  fellow- 
students  and  professors,  along  with  mi- 
nute directions  as  to  prices,  habits  of 
living,  peculiarities  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  about  to  come  in  contact, 
giving  him  such  information  as  could 
not  be  obtained  from  books,  and  all 
with  such  an  air  of  brotherly  interest, 
that  the  boy's  soul,  softened  by  the  feel- 
ings of  the  parting-day,  almost  accused 
itself  of  injustice. 

Lissa  was  quite  disturbed  by  the  con- 
fusion reigning  on  the  dock,  consequent 
upon  the  last  hour  of  the  steamer ;  her 
spirits  were  afliected  by  the  gloomy 
weather,  which  seemed  still  gloomier  in 
that  muddy,  crowded,  slippery  region. 
Louis  saw  the  baggage  safely  on  board 
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while  Bobbie  was  exchanging  last  mes- 
sages with  his  relatiyes.  They  were  all 
to  go  on  board  a  few  minutes,  to  take  a 
peep  at  his  stateroom,  and  keep  the 
young  traveller's  courage  to  the  stick- 
ing-point. 

The  plank  was  wet  with  falling  rain. 
As  Idssa  passed  over  it,  she  shuddered, 
as  she  looked  into  the  green  wiater,  fret- 
ting between  the  vessel  and  the  dock ; 
— ^it  seemed  so  easy  to  make  a  mis-step, 
and  go  down  into  it,— a  yawning  grave 
firom  which  there  would  be  small  chance 
of  rescue.  Her  father  preceded  her, 
Robbie  and  Mr.  Dassel  came  behind. 
Her  foot  had  just  touched  the  deck 
when  she  heard  a  sharp  cry.  Turning 
about  she  saw  Bobbie,  her  dfrling,  her 
brother,  hanging  over  that  horrible  gulf^ 
by  one  hand,  only,  to  the  slippery  plank. 
He  had  missed  his  footing  (the  tears  in 
his  eyes  blinding  him,  perhaps),  and 
fidlen ;  but  in  falling,  with  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  had  caught  the 
plank.  Oould  he  hold  on  until  assist- 
ance was  given  f  Mr.  Dassel  was  stand- 
ing with  his  hands  thrown  up,  his  face 
as  white  as  the  boy's.  He  had  usually  so 
much  self-possession — so  much  strength  t 
Why  did  he  not  seize  him  from  his 
peril?  Elizabeth  instantly  threw  her- 
self flat  on  the  plank,  seizing  her  broth- 
er's wrist,  while  his  cry  was  echoed  by 
a  dozen  people  who  now  noted  the  ac- 
cident. That  action  of  hers  saved  his 
life.  It  was  not  five  seconds  until  strong- 
er hands  clasped  the  boy's  arm,  and  he 
was  drawn  up,  with  no  other  injury 
than  the  nervous  shock  he  had  sustain- 
ed. Yet,  of  the  four,  Dassel  trembled 
the  most  violently,  when  they  all  were 
safe  on  deck. 


**  You  have  given  me  a  great  shock," 
he  said,  looking  pale  enough  to  verify 
his  words,  pressing  his  hand  on  his 
heart;  "you  came  very  near  missing 
your  University  education,  my  boy." 

"  Yes,  I  came  very  near  being  tripped 
up  on  thaty"  said  Bobbie,  his  color  com- 
ing back,  and  laughing,  rather  faintly. 

"I  hope  it's  not  an  ill-omen,"  said 
Mr.  Cameron. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  father.  Don't  say 
any  thing  about  it  to  mother.  Look, 
Lissa,  what  a  sight  you  have  made  of 
yourself^  getting  me  out  of  my  scrape  I " 

*'  I  shall  never  want  to  look  into  green 
water  again,"  muttered  she,  shuddering, 
still  quite  heedless  of  the  mud-stains  on 
her  dress  and  cloak. 

Kind  hands  now  offered  to  efface 
these ;  Dassel  went  to  the  steward  for  a 
glass  of  wine,  for  she  seemed  faint  and 
unnerved ;  nor  did  she  rally  before  the 
final  moment  of  fEurewell  came. 

"I  never  saw  a  narrower  escape  1" 
remarked  Dassel,  as,  the  ship  having 
steamed  out  upon  the  river,  and  Bob- 
bie's last  wave  of  his  handkerchief  dis- 
appeared, the  three  turned  to  seek  the 
street.  "  I  did  not  see  how  he  came  to 
slip ;  I  only  saw  him  go  down ;  I  was 
completely  paralyzed ;  I  could  not  have 
stirred  a  finger ;  and  yet,  it  is  seldom  I 
lose  my  presence  of  mind.  You  did 
nobly,  Elizabeth." 

"  If  one  ever  wants  presence  of  mind 
it  is  in  an  emergency,"  she  answered, 
rather  coldly. 

"  To  be  sure !  but  who  has  it  ?  Your 
deed,  I  assure  you,  was  remarkable." 

"  God  inspired  me,"  she  said,  simply, 
"  and  now,  father,  let  us  conclude  not 
to  refer  to  it  before  mother,  at  present." 


(To  he  continued,) 
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FIDELIA. 

Thb  fight  was  over,  the  tyrant  had  won. 
And  the  city  lay  quiet  at  set  of  son. 
Rebdlion  was  crashed,  and  its  hosts  were  fled, 
And  the  chiefe  of  the  people,  the  csptives,  dead. 

Vengeance  was  swift ;  for  the  self-same  day 
Began  and  ended  the  flEtteftil  fray, 
And  the  seyen,  escaped  from  shot  and  steel, 
Were  broken  to  di^th  on  the  felon's  wheeL 


And  ^  Death  "  was  the  order.  "  to  whom  shall  bear 
A  corpse  from  the  beaks  of  tne  birdb  of  air : 
Death  nnto  whom  shall  burial  give  I 
80  saith  the  king ;  and  the  king  shall  live  t  ^ 

Naked  they  lay,  as  the  night  came  down. 
On  the  platform  raised  in  the  weeping  town ; 
And  the  stalking  sentry  with  pike  and  sword 
Kept  for  the  Tultnres  watch  and  ward. 

With  a  mighty  storm  the  night  came  down. 
And  grief  was  hushed  in  the  frightened  town, 
Though  daughter  and  mother  and  wife  were  there 
Of  them  that  blanched  in  the  tainted  air. 


No  tie  like  these  might  Fidelia  claim, 
Tet  one  ehe  called  by  as  dear  a  name 
And  as  dose  a  right  in  the  sight  of  Heayen — 
Her  Carlo,  the  youngest  of  the  seyen. 

The  soldiers  heard,  as  they  came  and  went, 
"  Carlo  1  Carlo  I "  in  loud  lament, 
As  wild  in  her  heart  the  hope  would  stir, 
That  his  soul  might  hear  it  and  answer  her. 

And,  lo !  at  last,  in  a  pause  that  came 

Between  the  thunder  and  the  flame, 
^*  Fidelia  t  ^  whispered  the  wandering  shade, 
^  I  hear,  and  answer :  be  not  afraid  1 " 

"  Speak — I  obey  thee  I "  she  bowed  and  cried, 

Ajid  out  of  the  stoimy  distance  sighed : 
^  Fidelia  mine,  be  strong,  be  braye, 

And  giye  me — though  death  be  the  price—a  graye  I " 

She  rose  in  silence ;  she  ceased  lament : 
Out  in  the  thunder  and  rain  she  went. 
With  a  soul  that  lifted  and  bore  her  reet 
By  church  and  palace  and  desert  street. 
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Under  the  lightning  the  dead  lay  bare 
On  the  platform  built  in  the  bloody  square, 
And  eyen  the  guardsman,  shuddenng,  turned 
When  the  gleam  on  the  broken  corpses  burned. 

She  climbed  the  steps  with  a  stealthy  tread ; 
She  waited  the  flash  and  she  found  the  dead : 
She  drew  his  arms  aboTe  her  own, 
And  held  to  her  heart  his  breast  of  stone. 

Swiftly  and  sternly,  with  no  relief 
Of  thnlls  for  horror  and  tears  for  griel^ 
Lifting  and  dragging,  she  gained  tiie  street : 
Some  pitying  angel  ndped  her  feet 

And  ever,  pausing  upon  the  way. 
The  stone-cold  head  on  her  shoulder  lay, 
And  the  body,  snatched  from  loathsome  harm. 
Rested  and  leaned  on  her  clasping  arm. 

The  church  received  her ;  the  curtain's  fold 
Between  the  tempest  and  refhge  rolled. 
She  sank  at  the  shrine :  the  corpse  down-slid, 
And  the  livid  face  in  her  lap  was  hid. 

Alone,  in  the  taper's  radiance  dun. 
The  Dolorous  Mother  held  her  son : 
The  maiden  her  lover  held  below, 
Repeating  that  picture  of  Death  and  Woe. 

Who  may  guess  how  many  a  prayer 

Was  silently  uttered  and  answered  there  t 

Who  shall  deny  the  miracle  told, 

That  the  living  mourned  and  the  dead  consoled  ? 

With  stronger  arm,  in  the  hollow  gloom, 
The  stone  that  sealed  his  fathers'  tomb 
She  put  aside,  and  hid  the  dead ; 
Then,  weak  and  troubling,  homeward  fled. 

When  on  the  morrow  search  was  made, 
Fidelia  her  own  deed  betrayed. 
And  she  met  with  a  gentle,  fearless  face, 
The  menace  hurled  at  her  lover's  race. 

'Twas  death,  she  knew :  yet  the  cruel  king 
Held  back  his  hand  from  so  hard  a  thing. 
Unharmed  he  left  her,  that  maiden  brave, 
And  he  gave  the  seven  a  Christian  grave. 
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PETER  BLOSSOM  AND  MARTHA  GO  TO  A  PARTT. 


Beino  at  the  breezy  and  very  qmet  yOlage  of  Sudbury  a  part  of  a  summer,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Hr.  Peter  Blossom ;  and  I  must  say  I  enjoyed  bis  conversatiim.  His 
experiences  were  such  as  we  all  are  liable  to,  but  he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  relating  them,  the 
flavor  of  which  I  will  endeavor  to  preserve.  Peter,  and  Martha  his  wife,  had  visited  the  dty 
of  New  York  for  the  first  time,  before  I  knew  them,  and  bad  had  adventures  he  was  fond  of 
relating  to  his  neighbors,  as  well  as  to  me.  T.  W. 

L 


Toa  see,  Marthy  had  a  conain  Jemi- 
my,  who  was  married  to  a  smartish 
young  fellow,  who  went  from  Rutland 
and  got  a  place  in  a  store  in  New  York. 
Marthy  had  always  had  a  hankering  to 
go  to  York,  for  she  had  seen  the  picture 
in  Harper*9  Weekly,  and  had  a  notion 
that  it  must  be  a  finer  place  than  Sud- 
berry.  And  when  I  said  to  her, 
.  ^'Laws,  Marthy,  there  ain^t  a  hill 
worth  talkin'  about  in  all  the  country 
'round  there ;  and  as  for  water  to  drink, 
it  has  to  be  brought  miles  through  i^^y 
pipes,  and  tastes  fishy  then;  and  the 
milk  they  haye  is  jest  swill  stirred  up 
inside  a  cow,  and  drained  off  with  a 
machine;  and  there  ain't  a  garden  in 
the  whole  town  that  will  fetch  a  hill 
of  beans;  and  as  for  a  slay-ride,  you 
cant  have  one  less  than  four  dollare; 
while  here  you  can  go  for  two-and-six 
as  fnlr  as  you  like — ^" 

When  I  said  this,  and  more  on  top 
on't,  she  said  "  she  didn't  care — she  was 
goxfC  ;  she'd  got  a  new  frock,  and  she 
was  goin'  somewhere  to  wear  it" 

"  Bless  me,"  says  I,  "  ain't  there  meet- 
ing twice  a  Sunday  ?  and  what's  the 
good  of  payin'  for  a  i)ew,  if  you  cant 
wear  your  new  clothes  into  it  twice  a 
Sunday  ?  " 

But  it  didnt  do  no  good ;  she  had 
something  on  her  mind,  and  so  she  i>er- 
suaded  me  to  go. 

Well,  we  went;  and  Jemimy  was 
glad  enough  to  see  us ;  and  I  guess  she 
hankered  after  Sudbenry  as  much  as  Mar- 
thy hankered  after  York.  At  any  rate, 
she  was  glad  to  see  us.  But  bless  us 
all,  up  three  pair  of  steep  stain  she  had 


her  rooms — ^nobody  has  a  whole  house 
in  York — and  up  them  staira  Marthy 
and  I  had  to  pull,  and  I  had  to  cany 
Marthy's  trunk.  What  made  it  so  awftd 
heayy  I  couldn't  see;  but  I  found  after> 
ward  she  had  all  her  clothes,  and  all 
mine,  and  then  she'd  chock'd  in  all 
'round  with  maple  sugar — and  that's  as 
heavy  aa  the  ten  commandments  to  a 
hossthiet  But  the  last  pair  of  stairs 
Marthy  giy'  me  a  lift,  and  so  we  'got  iq>. 
I  wasn't  sorry  afterwards,  because  Jemi- 
my's  children  did  enjoy  those  cakes  of 
sugar.  Dear  me  I  it  made  me  feel  young 
again,  and  kind  o'  lonesome  too,  be- 
cause, you  see,  Marthy  and  me  we'd  got 
no  children  of  our  own ;  and  it  made 
me  feel  kind  o'  lonesome  to  see  the 
little  creeture  haying  such  a  good  time 
oyer  it.  If  Fd  had  eight  or  nine  chil- 
dren, I  could  h&'  made  a  barrel  a-piece 
for  'em  as  well  as  not ;  but  now  Marthy 
and  me,  we  didnt  want  more'n  a  barrel 
between  us ;  so  what  was  the  use  tap- 
pin'  for  more  ? 

You  must  know  that  Jemimy  had 
married  Reubin  Plunkitt,  of  Rutland. 
Reubin  was  a  smartish,  good-lookin'  fel- 
low, and  that  went  a  good  ways  with 
Jemimy,  for  she  was  always  kind  o'  lov- 
ing. But  she  was  a  good  girl;  and, 
now  Marthy  had  come  to  see  her,  she 
determined  «^  should  have  a  good  time. 
Reubin  had  got  into  Stark  &  Pilfer's 
store,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty ;  but  I  guess  they'd  ha^'  found 
it  rubbin'  the  skin  nigh  off  ,if  there 
hadn't  been  some  "  sweepin'  ^  Sweep- 
in's,  they  tell  me,  is  quite  s  eiicomstance 
in  New  York.     The  sv    ,^in'8  of  the 
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post-office  is  about  three  thousand  a- 
year ;  and  they  do  say  that  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  costom-honse  keeps  eighl^- 
nine  2.40  hosses  Spgoin'  night  and  day. 
I  don't  know  jest  what  shape  sweepin's 
comes  in,  but  we  had  a  box  of  figs  and 
bottled  cider  the  first'night  I 

Reubin  was  tellin'  us  how  Stark  & 
Pilfer  was  sending  round  oranges,  and 
sweetmeats,  and  old  sherry,  imd  sham- 
pain,  here  and  there ;  and  then  he  said 
how  Old  Pickles  was  goin'  to  have  a 
party,  and  had  ordered  eyery  thing — 
Injy  sweetmeats,  and  barrels  of  oranges, 
and  shampain,  and  cureyesoe  (a  kind 
of  coijul),  and  every  thing.  Then  it 
popped  into  Jemimy's  head,  and  she 
cried  out, 

"  How  should  you  like  to  go  to  old 
Pickles's  party,  Marthy  ? " 

As  quick  as  flash  Marthy  answered, 

"  Go  ?    I  guess  so— quick  enough  I " 

Now  Reubin  didn^  like  to  have  it 
seem  that  he  couldn't  do  any  thing,  or 
go  anywhere,  so  he  joined  in : 

"  Yes,  by  all  means,  let's  go.  I  know 
the  cook  well  enough,  and  the^d  be  glad 
to  do  any  thing  I  wanted  her  to.  Let's 
go."  ^ 

I  didn't  see  jest  what  the  eooh  had  to 
do  with  it ;  but  I  had  learnt  when  to 
foUer  and  when  to  lead  in  this  world, 
so  I  said  nothing.  It  was  decided  that 
we  would  go. 

Well,  the  evening  came,  and  as  Reubin 
was  blackin'  up  his  boots,  I  giy'  mine  a 
shiny  rub ;  and  when  I  went  into  Mar- 
thy's  room  Ctwa'n't  bigger  than  a  car- 
tridge-box), she  put  on  my  neck  a  white 
han'kercher. 

"Lord,  Marthy," -says  I,  "do  you 
want  'em  to  s'pose  Fm  a  Sudberry  par- 
son ? " 

"  Now  you  jest  keep  still,  Peter,"  says 
she;  "/l7i<w." 

I  went  into  the  settin'-room  to  wait, 
for  Marthy  hadn't  begun.  Well,  I  wait- 
ed, and  they  didn't  come— nobody  came 
— and  I  waited  till  I  got  sleepy.  Then 
I  called : 

"Marthy  I" 

«  You  jest  keep  fltm,"  she  said ;  «  PU 
come  when  Fm  reddy." 

Thinks  I  to  myself,  "  ItTl  all  be  oyer 


before  we  get  there ; "  but  I  sot  down 
to  wait.  It  was  eight  o'clock  at  night 
if  'twas  a  minit ;  and  I  begun  to  wish  I 
could  go  to  bed.  Well,  I  sot  there  by 
the  flre,  and  jest  dropped  oK  Some- 
thing woke  me,  and  there  was  two 
wimmin  in  the  room,  strangers  to  me. 
I  rose  up,  and  bowed,  for  I  was  kind  of 
dreamy,  and  thought  mebby  I  was  in 
heayen.  But  they  laughed  out,  and 
then  I  see.it  was  my  wife  and  Reubin's 
wife. 

But  " Lord-a-massy  I "  says  I;  "you 
ain't  going  that  way,  Marthy  ? "  She  was 
stark  naked,  all  oyer  her  neck  and  arms. 

"  Now,  Peter,"  says  she,  "  don't  you 
go  to  behig  a  fool  I " 

I  shut  my  mouth  right  up.'  When 
Marthy  spoke  that  way,  I  knew  twa'n't 
no  use.  I  must  say  I  wondered  where 
she  got  that  frock ;  and  it  wa'n't  till 
after  we  got  home  that  I  found  out  she 
and  Betsy  Foot  had  shaped  it  out  of 
one  of  the  Lady's  Books.  It  was  an 
awM  sight.  In  a  minit  I  see  that  her 
face  and  arms  was  streaked  all  oyer  with 
wMte  flour,  and  I  got  out  my  pocket 
han'kercher  to  rub  it  off,  when  Marthy 
pushed  me  away  in  a  kind  of  huff— 

"  Do  let  me  be,  Peter  I  I  neyer  see  a 
man  act  so  ridic'l'us  in  all  my  life ! " 

Says  I,  "Marthy,"  says  I,  "'twont 
wash."  (That  was  a  way  I  had  of  say- 
in'  things  wasn't  A.  1 — first  chop — ^you 
know.)  Says  I, "  Marthy,  twon't  wash." 

Maiihy  was  good  natur'd  enough 
when  she  had  on  her  best  dothes,  and 
afore  folks ;  so  she  only  said, 

"  Now,  Mr.  Blossom,  it'll  wash  well 
en(5tigh  for  me ;  and  you  hayent  got  to 
wash  it." 

"Why,"  says  Jemimy,  not  knowin' 
jest  what  I  meant,  "  why,  Mr.  Blossom, 
that  blue'U  stand— real  ultry-moreen." 

But  that  wasn't  what  I  meant.  I  was 
tMnkin'  of  the  fiour  on  her  arms  and 
bosom. 

Says  I,  "  Jemimy,  we  sha'n't  haf  to 
stay  long,  for  it's  past  nine,  if  it's  a 
minit." 

She  and  Marthy  looked  at  one  anoth- 
er, as  if  they  thought  they  knew  more'n 
I  did.    Perhaps  they  did. 

The  wimmin  put  most  of  their  clothes 
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oyer  their  heads,  and  we  tracked 
through  the  dirty  streets  till  we  got  to 
the  house.  It  was  jest* one  blaze  of 
light  firom  top  to  bottom.  There  was 
carpits  on  the  front  steps,  but  we 
went  in  to  the  lower  door,  and  in  the 
kitchin  we  found  Reubin's  Mend,  the 
cook.  She  had  on  ribbins,  but  nothing 
so  fine  as  my  wife  and  Jemimy.  Tou 
ought  to  ha'  seen  the  three  wimmin 
kurchy  to  one  another!  I^rdl  Fd 
a'most  thought  they  was  goin'  to  set 
down  on  the  floor.  But  they  rose  up 
after  settlin'  down,  as  proud  as  the 
Queen  of  Sheby.  Beubin  took  the 
<MxlerB  £or  groceries  from  the  cook,  and 
so  he  was  quite  pleasant  with  her.  Says 
he, 

"You're  lookin'  first  rate,  Miss  Mac 
Bride.  I  hope  that  last  coijul  set  yon 
up?" 

«  Yes,  Mr.  Plunkitt,  it  went  right  to 
the  spot ;  but,  somehow,  it  didn't  last 
long— eh?" 

Beubin  spoke  right  up :  "  Oh,  Vl\  see 
to  that:^ 

I  didn't  see  how  he  could  see  to  it, 
after  she'd  drunk  it  all  up ;  but  thSt's 
what  he  said.  Pre  a  notion  that  coijul 
was  one  of  the  sweepin's.  But  I  know 
when  to  shet  my  mouth,  and  when  to 
open  it. 

Marthy  and  Jemimy  kept  some  little 
shawls  on  their  naked  shoulders.  I  was 
glad  on't,  for  it  reely  seemed  to  me 
more  decent.  If  they  was  goin'  to  wear 
the  shawls,  I  didn't  see  what  they  had 
their  frocks  aU  cut  ofif  for,  that  way. 
But  bless  you,  I  hadn't  lived  forty-odd 
year  not  to  know  that  wimmin  wasn't 
reasonin'  creetura.  I  never  said  a  word, 
but  I  was  glad  they'd  covered  ttasm- 
selves  up  at  the  top. 

I  heard  the  band  of  music  goin'  on 
up-stairs,  and  I  wondered  why  the  cook 
didn't  take  us  up;  but  she  didn't 
Reubin  asked : 

"  It's  going  to  be  a  first-class  bust,  I 
s'pose  ? "  , 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Mac  Bride. 
"  All  our  fust  families— the  Jones's  and 
the  Brown's — is  comin',  and  the  Seedy's 
and  Wildy's,  and  all  that  set  Divil  a 
bit  of  vulgarity  11  you  see,  anyway." 


**  But  why  dont  we  go  up  ?"  I  ask- 
ed; ^  we  may  as  ^ell  see  'on  b^oie 
they  begin  to  go  home,  eh  ? " 

They  aU  laughed  at  that 

"Qoin'l"  said  Miss  Mac  Bride, 
"  goin'  I  They  won't  ha'f  of  'em  git 
here  'fore  'leven,  \nd  the  suj^oer  wont 
be  tm  one ;  and  then  they'll  dance  the 
German  and  the  whirly  dances  till  two 
or  three.  €k>in'  I  Divil  a  bit  of  goin' 
will  they  be  afther  'fore  morning  brakes 
over  the  say.  An'  divil  a  wink  of  sleep 
'11 1  git  this  blessed  night  of  Saint  Pat- 
rick I" 

"  Why,"  says  I,  "  why  don't  they  put 
it  off  to  tii^  next  day  ?  That's  the  soise 
on't" 

Then  they  laughed  again,  but  I  didn't 
see  what  the'  waa  to  laugh  at^  and  I 
don't  now.  If  I  wuited  to  dance  and 
work  hard,  Pd  do  it  in  the  daytime,  and 
not  steal  it  from  my  nateral  rest  That'll 
wash,  that  wilL 

"  When  do  they  sleep  ?  "  says  L 

'^Oh,"  says  Miss  Mac  Bride,  ''the 
missus  and  the  young  ladies  they  never 
gits  up  till  twelve  or  one;  and  they 
dawdles  'round,  and  never  dresses  their- 
selves  till  most  dinner-time." 

" Lord-a-massy I "  says  I,  "do  th^ 
go  'round  without  clothes  on  ?  " 

"No,  no;  but  they  doesn't  put  on 
their  trimmin's,  and  tiieir  waterfalls, 
and  their  paddin's,  and  their  hoopskirts, 
and  their  earrings,  and  their  ftirbelows, 
till  it's  about  time  for  the  gentlemen  to 
come  in  to  dinner.  Not  never,  unless 
they're  going  to  receptions,  or  the  like 
ofth«." 

"  But,"  says  I — ^you  see,  I  wanted  to 
draw  her  out,  so  says  I — "but  who 
does  the  work  ? " 

"Oh,  Lordyl  ladies  doesn't  do  no 
work,  ladies  doesn't  What  should  they 
work  for  ? "  (Says  I  to  Marthy,  softJy, 
"  They  wouldn't  wash,  up  to  Sudbeny ; 
they  wouldn't."  But  Marthy  didn't  say  a 
word ;  she  was  list'nin'.) — "  What  should 
they  work  for  ?  We  does  the  work — 
the  chambermaids  and  me;  and  the 
master,  he  makes  the  money  to  pay  for 
it    What  should  they  work  for,  eh  ?  " 

I  didn't  know  what  to  say ;  .but  some- 
how I  thoug^ht  it  must  be  kind  6'  pleas- 
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ant  to  have  sometliing  to  do  every  day.' 
Why,  now,  in  winter,  I  like  to  take  care 
of  my  cows,  I  do,  and  get  fences  mended 
np ;  and  Marthy,  she's  fond  of  makin' 
bntter,  and  cookin'  np  some  nice  little 
things  for  breakfast— rice-cakes,  or  waf- 
fles, or  something  like  that  Bnt  dfiw- 
dlin'  'round  all  day  long — laws  1 

*'  No,"  says  the  cook,  <<  they  has  as 
much  as  they're  fit  for  to  git  their 
clothes  OQ  and  oSy  and  their  hair  done 
«p,  and  patcbin'  and  potterin'  'ronnd  to 
keep  theirsebres  good-lookin'.  Ton 
see,  it's  awfhl  hard  on  'em  to  be  up 
nights  so,  and  eatin'  everything  cold 
and  hot,  and  pattys  aod  sallida,  and 
%very  kind  of  nonsense  snch  as  they 
think  they  mutt  eat  to  partys.  Oh,  its 
dreadftil  hard  on  wimmin ;  and  we  has 
the  doctor  here  two  or  three  times  a 
week  right  along.  Bedad,  it's  all  very 
well  for  me-;  bat  if  I  was  the  master, 
rd  give  'em  a  taste  of  my  mind — that's 
what  I'd  do.  And  Fd  button  np  my 
pnss  in  my  pocket" 

I  was  rather  curious,  so  I  asked, 
'*  What  does  old  Pickles  do  about  him* 
self?" 

"Oh,  he  stays  'round,  and  gits  his 
breakfast  when  he  can.  I  try  to  see 
that  the  poor  little  man  has  something 
warm  in  the  morning;  but,  bedad, 
mighty  little  breakfast  he'll  git  from 
me  the  morrow,  for  Pll  stay  in  bed  me- 
self;  an*  that's  the  thruth  of  it." 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  cook's  talk- 
in',  I  should  have  gone  fast  to  sleep,  for 
it  was  ten  o'clock  now  if  it  was  a 
minit ;  and  I  see  Marthy  and  Jemimy 
was  b^^inning  to  fidget ;  and  then  Je- 
mimy  whispered  to  Reubin,  and  he 
said, 

"  Well,  Miss  Mac  Bride,  we  may  as 
well  go  up." 

And  then  we  did.  We  got  in  through 
the  entry,  and  if  you'll  believe  it,  there 
it  was  Mil  of  bushes,  and  all  along  the 
stairs  they  stood,  and  some  of  'em  had 
flowers  on  'em,  though  it  was  dead 
winter.  I  never  see  such  a  sight  But 
we  got  into  a  sort  of  little  back  rocnn, 
and  the  door  was  open  so  that  we  could 
see  in. 

Laws,  such  a  curious  sight !    In  the 


middle  of  one  of  the  rooms  was  three 
wimmin— an  old  one  and  two  young 
ones— and  they  was  Ml  as  naked  as  my 
wife;  but  you  see,  what  was  took  off 
the  top  of  their  firocks  was  put  on  to 
the  bottom ;  and  it  was  jest  as  much  as 
they  could  do  to  keep  firom  trippin'  up. 
The  old  one— 4hat  was  Pickles's  wife- 
she  was  kind  o'  haggard,  but  she  was 
streaked  all  over  with  fiour,  like  Mar- 
thy, and  her  cheeks,  I  thought,  was  too 
red  for  a  good  old  creetur  like  that 
Then  she  had  dimonds  or  something 
sparklin'  in  her  ears ;  and  her  hair  was 
tousled  about  so  that  it  looked  more 
like  a  mare's  nest  than  any  thing.  The 
young  ones  was  pretty  much  like  the 
old  one,  though  one  of  'em  was  hag- 
gard, and  the  other  rather  &t)  and 
pimpljK  in  the  face ;  but  she  had  cover- 
ed 'etai  up  pretty  well  with  fiour,  so  that 
she  looked  tolerable. 

Well,  these  three  wimmin  stood  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  when  I 
once  set  my  eyes  on  'em,  I  couldn't  take 
'em  off.  There  they  stood,  for  about 
two  hours  steady,  receivin'.  I^  was  a 
curious  piece  of  work.  Akindofyoimg 
minister  or  parson,  in  black  clothes  and 
white  cravat,  would  bring  in  two  wim- 
min on  his  arms ;  he'd  make  a  kind  o' 
low  bow,  and  let  his  arms  swing  out 
stiff  in  front,  and  his  two  wimmin 
would  kurchy  down  jest  about  to  touch 
the  fioor,  and  then  old  Pickles's  wim- 
min would  kurchy  down  jest  about  to 
the  fioor ;  then  they'd  eJH  rise  up  proud, 
like  the  Queen  of  8heby ;  then  all  three 
of  Picklto's  wimmin  would  say, 
"How-de-do«  SogladI" 
And  the  other  three  would  all  say, 
"  How-de-do  ?  So  sweet  I  "—all  jest 
alike  every  time. 

Doing  this,  they'd  get  tangled-up 
with  their  clothes,  and  then  they'd  all 
of  'em  take  hold  behind  and  pull  'em 
out,  and  untangle  'em,  and  get  ready 
for  the  next  little  minister  and  his  wim- 
min. 

Now  Pickles's  wimmin  did  that  a 
hundred  times  if  they  did  it  once.  I 
never  see  any  thing  so  supple;  and  I 
say,  if  the  truth  was  known,  they  had 
I^jy-rubber  sprii^  on  their  jints,  or 
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they  couldn't  have  kurchy'd  down  so^ 
and  up  again.  They  did  it  erery  time 
jest  the  same,  and  they  said  erery  time, 
all  three  of  'em, 

"  How-de-do  ?    So  glad  I " 

Old  Pickles  wasn't  anywhere  about, 
not  as  I  see.  'Now,  if  it  was  Ma  party, 
I  didn't  understand  it  why  he  wasn't 
there.  But  maybe  he  was  gettin'  'em 
into  the  fix>nt  door. 

By  this  time  the  rooms  was  swarmin', 
and  there  was  a  whole  band  of  music 
playin'  away  as  if  they  was  crazy.  I 
couldn't  hear  much  of  any  thing;  but 
Miss  Mac  Bride  would  p'int  her  finger, 
and  say, 

**  There  I  that's  Miss  Brown." 

"Thafs  Miss  Peters— that  old  one 
with  the  ringlets,  grinnin'  so." 

**  There  comes  old  Parkei's  daughter 
— that  hi  one,  with  the  dimonds  on 
her  bosom — M*8  a  ieUhf — wwth  a 
million  1" 

Bless  youl  Pd  rather  had  forty  of 
Marthythancmelikeher.  No  catch  for 
me — ^no,  no ! 

*^  There  I  there  comes  Miss  Raymond ; 
and  they  say  i^e's  the  loyin'est  woman 
in  the  upper  classes" 

What  did  she  mean  by  that?  I 
meant  to  adc  her  when  we  got  home.  I 
said 'to  her  now, 

**  Is  that  han'some  young  fellow  with 
her,  her  husband  9  " 

She  lauj^ied  at  that,  and  didnt  say 
much. 

'^I  guess  she  sees  enough  of  him  to 
home.  A  never  goes 'round  with  her — 
he!  hel  he!" 

I  couldn't  see  any  thing  to  laugh  at 
in  that. 

Tlie  rooms  was  swarmin'  with  wim- 
min,  and  a  whole  bevy  of  'em  was  as 
pretty  creeturs  as  ever  I  see — yoimg  and 
Hthe  and  pretty.  Dear  me,  I  begun  to 
think  old  Pickles's  party  was  a  dght  to 
see.  To  be  sure,  they  was  all  streaked 
with  flour,  like  Marthy,  and  they  was 
all  naked  along  their  bosoms  and  backs 
and  arms;  but  somehow  I  was  gettin' 
used  to  that.  At  first  I  trembled,  for  it 
seemed  as  though  their  frocks  would 
jest  drop  off;  and  then,  said  I  to  my- 
self, «  What  on  earth  will  tiiey  do  ?  " 


*  But  they  was  smart,  them  girls  i 
I  could  see  that,  lliey  knew  what  they 
was  about,  every  one  of  'em.  They 
wasn't  afraid,  not  a  bit 

The  band  now  stopped  a  little  while, 
and  tiien  you  never  heard  any  thing 
like  it ;  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
room  was  hoUerin'  at  one  another  as 
loud  as  they  could ;  and  if  I  was  to  bet, 
Fd  bet  they  couldnt  cme  of  'em  hear  a 
word  any  body  said.  But  they  k^  at 
it,  taDdn'  as  though  they  was  paid  by 
the  job,  and  meant  to  get  through  so<hi 
and  get  their  money.  It  beat  all  nator'. 
I've  heard  turkeys  and  chickens  go  on 
BO  when  they  was  frightened ;  but  no- 
body seemed  to  be  frightened  here,— » 
not  a  mite.  They  jest  kept  at  it,  nip- 
an'-tnck,  until  the  band  began  to  play 
another  tune,  and  then,  quicker'n  ligfat- 
nin',  every  one  of  the  little  ministers 
slipped  his  arm  softly  round  one  of  the 
pretty  girls,  and,  squeedn'  her  up  joetfey 
tight,  went  whirling  her  round  the  room 
so  fast  that  I  got  dizzy. 

"Laws!"  says  I  to  Marthy,  ^'th^ 
can't  do  that  more'n  once." 

"Dpnt  be  ridic'l'us,  Peter!"  saya 
ahe. 

Now,  if  you'll  believe  me—I  dont  adc 
you  to— when  one  of  these  ministers 
had  whirled  his  giii  'round  this  wild 
way  five  minutes  or  so,  he'd  just  fling 
her  one  side,  and  another  minister 
would  grab  hold  of  her  and  go  whiilin' 
her  'round  the  same  way.  It  was  about 
the  queerest  thing  I  ever  did  see.  Th^ 
didnt  mind  where  they  went;  they  jest 
jumped  the  girls  up  against  every  body, 
and  nobody  seemed  to  mind ;  and  they 
twisted  the  long  frocks  'round  one 
another's  legs.  I  thought  every  minit 
they'd  fall  down  flat ;  but  they  didnt 
Tou  never  see  any  thing  like  it ;  it  beat 
any  thing  I  ever  see  at  the  circus.  Those 
tumblin'  clowns  wasn't  a  drcnmstance 
to  these  ministers  and  their  girls.  They 
kept  this  up  steady  two  hours  and 
more,  and  nobody  died  of  it,  not  as  I 
could  hear  oil  It  beat  all  nat^',  for 
these  gills  was,  on  the  whole,  weak-  i 
lookin'-Hiidnt  begin  to  be  as  strong  as  I 
Marthy.  I  was  completely  puJEsled,  and  \ 
was  wondeiin' what  th^  did  it  for;  for     : 
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Miss  Mac  Bride  said  ladies  didnt  do 
no  work,  and  I  never  see  harder  work 
tiian  that. 

My  mind's  kind  of  active,  and  then  I 
remembered  readin'  in  the  Fwwy  Magor- 
erne  about  some  Dervishes,  who  went 
whirlin'  'roimd  this  way  when  they  felt 
oncommon  pioos.  "  Tliat's  it,"  says  I 
to  myself,  "  that's  it ;  these  ministers 
have  got  their  girls  in,  and  are  teachin' 
*em— practisin'.  It's  a  kind  of  worship." 
'  "Lawsl"  says  I  to  Marthy,  "that 
baits  all  the  sacraments  I  ever  see. 
That  wonldnt  wash  among  mtr  church 
members." 

^  Beautifhl  1 "  she  answered.  It  had 
af^Bcted  her  head  too. 

The  band  stopped  now  for  a  few 
minits,  but  they  all  went  to  hoUerin'  at 
one  another  again,  jest  as  before,  and 
all  the  wimmin  whipped  out  their  fiws, 
and  went  to  fannin'  themselves;—! 
thought  myself  they  must  be  hot,  for 
the  gas  was  hot,  and  they  was  crowded 
in  putty  close,  and  such  steamy  work 
would  make  any  body  hot. 

Now  Marthy  wanted  to  see  all  she 
could;  it  was  nateraL  Well,  she  had 
gradually  edged  along  through  the 
door  into  the  room,  and  was  standin' 
there,  and  Miss  Pickles,  the  old  man's 
wife,  come  'round  bowin'  and  smilin', 
so  that  you  could  see  her  back  teeth 
easy.  Bhe  see  Marthy,  and  come  right 
up  as  though  she  hadn't  seen  her  afore. 
"  How-de-do  ?  So  glad  P»  she  said,  as 
sweet  as  surrup,  and  put  out  her  fin- 
gers. Marthy  kurchy'd  down  as  supple 
as  any  of  'em ;  for  if  any  woman  could 
do  a  thing,  Marthy  could ;  and  then  I 
see  that,  somehow,  she'd  got  on  a  pair 
of  white  gloves,  too.  She  kurchy'd 
down  so  that  she  most  touched,  and 
Miss  Pickles  she  kurchy'd  down,  too, 
and  then  she  said,  so  softly, 

"  What  name  did  you  say  ?  "" 

"  Miss  Blossom,"  says  Marthy,  "  from 
Vermont." 

"Oh  I  "said  Miss  Pickles.  "Sorryl 
didnH  see  you  before.  A  stranger,  eh  ? 
Take  my  arm;  let  me  introduce  you 
^und."  In  sailed  Marthy,  as  bold  as 
any  of 'em.  I  didn't  wonder  Miss  Pickles 
wanted  to  diow  Marthy  'round,  for  Fll 


say  this,  she  was  han'somer  thi^  any  of 
'em ;  and  with  her  naked  bosom,  and 
the  fiour  on  her,  she  looked  enough  like 
the  rest  to  be  a  "  member." 

But  I  toas  frightened.  Says  I  to  my-  . 
sel^  "  She'll  get  in,  but  she'll  never  get 
out  whole— never."  But  Marthy  went 
in  like  the  Queen  of  Sheby,  and  I  could 
see  her  kurchyin'  to  them,  and  they 
kurchyin'  to  her;  and  then  I  see  her 
hangin'  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the  young 
ministers,  and  walkin'  up  and  down, 
and  he  hoUerin'  into  her  ear. 

"  Bless  us  I "  says  I,  "  if  he  goes  to  con- 
vertin'  her,  whatll  Parson  Buskin  say  ? 
We  shall  have  an  awfhl  time  of  it  up  to 
Sudberry,  gettin'  her  cured." 

But  Marthy  she  took  to  it  as  a  duck 
does  to  water.  She  learnt  quick,  for  ^le 
was  a  real  woman.  So  in  a  few  minits 
I  got  easy.  Then  the  band  played  a 
lively  tune,  and  the  services  begun 
again.  The  young  ministers  and  the 
wimmin  went  to  whirlin'  'round,  as 
though  they  hadnt  done  a  stroke  of 
work  that  night  at  all;  they  was  as 
lively  as  the  music.  I  couldn't  have 
believed  it,  but  they  did. 

Now  come  a  kind  of  thunder-clap.  I 
wasnt  watchin',  but  suddenly,  right 
before  my  eyes,  come  Marthy  in  her 
minister's  arms,  a  whirlin'  'round  like 
the  rest,  and  bumping  up  against  any 
body  who  was  in  the  way.  "Lord-a- 
massyl"  said  I,  out  loud,  "she'll  go 
down ;  she  can't  do  it— never  I " 

"  Yes  she  can,"  says  Jemimy ;  "  don't 
yon  see  she  does  ?  All  a  woman  wants 
is  a  chance.  She  can  do  any  thing  she^B- 
c^mindrto  1 " 

There  was  no  denying  it— she  did  it. 
She  did  it  as  if  she  was  brought  up  to 
it,  and  had  served  her  time. 

"  She'll  be  dizzy  I "  says  I. 

"No  she  won't,"  said  Jemimy,  "if 
she  don't  want  to." 

"  She'll  catch  on  somebody  and  go 
down,"  says  I.  "Take  care  I"  out 
loud. 

"  Hush  I "  said  Jemimy ;  "  let  her  be. 
Shell  do  it  well  enough  if  you  don't 
fluster  her." 

She  did  do  it,  and  I  begun  to  feel 
kind  o'  proud  of  Marthy.    Kot  that  I 
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thought  this  whirlin'  modi  of  a  thing 
to  do;  but  it  is  kind  of  pleasant  to 
know  that  your  wife's  as  good  as  any 
body's  wife.  I  knew  Marthy  was ;  bat 
that  she  conld  cat  right  in  among  these 
tippy-bob-royals  of  New  Yorkers,  and 
beat  'em,  kind  of  sot  her  ap. 

"But,"  says  I,  "Jemimy"— it  kind 
o'  come  over  me—"  it's  ridic'l'aa— quite 
ridic'l'us ! " 

"  I  know  that  as  well  as  any  body ; 
but,  cousin  Peter, '  when  you're  among 
the  Turks,  do  as  the  Turkeys  do ' — eh  ? 
You've  heard  that?" 

From  our  door  we  oould  only  see  into 
the  back  room,  and  all  at  once  we  heard 
a  little  scream,  and  a  sort  of  fuss. 

" There  1"  says  I,  "some  of  'em's 
down  I    I  told  you  so  1 " 

Right  away  Marthy  come  running  in- 
to our  door — holding  on  to  her  clothes 
very  curious. 

"  Oh  I "  said  she,  panting,  "  oh,  Fve 
tore  my  clothes  all  off  my  bade  Oh, 
whatshaUIdo?" 

"  There's  ten  dollars  gone  1 "  says  L 

"  Now,  Peter,"  says  she,  "  I  wouldn't 
have  come  with  you  if  I  thought  you 
was  goin'  to  talk  that  way.  I  wouldn't 
have  stirred  a  step." 

I  couldn't  see  what  she  said  that  for ; 
for  I  hadn't  asked  her  to  come  with  me, 
and  /didn't  want  to  come.  Pd  rather 
gone  to  bed,  any  minit  But  Marthy 
was  smart,  she  was ;  she  didnt  give  me 
a  chance  to  speak  back.  No.  Says 
she, 

"  O  Jemimy,  it's  q>lendid  I  Tou  never 
see  any  thing  go  better  than  that  waits- 
ing.  Oh,  its  splendid !  Such  a  man  I 
He's  just  as  soft  and  pleasant  as  a  stu- 
dent. Make's  me  think  of  the  time 
when  Parson  Bobi'son's  son  use'  to 
come  home  from  CoUidge.  Oh,  Jemi- 
my I" 

And  she  and  Jemimy  were  pinning 
and  fixing  up  Hie  torn  dress;  and  I 
couldn't  have  believed  they'd  have  got 
it  in  order  as  well  as  they  did.  All  this 
time  Marthy  was  goin'  on  about  the 
young  minister,  and  the  waltzing,  and 
I  really  begun  to  think  her  head  was 
turned. 

"  Hadn't  we  better  go  t "  says  L 


"Go  I  "said  Marthy.  "  Pho-OK)-o.o  1 " 

Back  she  went  into  the  room,  say- 
in'  nothin'  more  to  me.  Then  the 
band  played  a  sort  of  marrying  tone, 
and  I  heard  them  ail  beginnin'  to  maich 
along. 

"What's  that?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  that's  the  supper^"  said  Heulmu 
"  They're  goin'  at  the  vittles  now." 

"  Want  to  see  'em  ?  "  asked  the  oook. 

"  Certain,"  says  L  I  thou^t  Fd  see 
how  they  did  that 

She  took  us  'round  to  a  pantzy  when 
we  could  see  into  the  dining-room,  over 
the  heads  of  the  company.  The  taUe 
was  really  qdendid.  I  never  see  sodi 
things— flowers  in  the  middle,  and  a 
kind  of  pyramid  things;  and  candy 
fixed  up  in  queer  ways,  and  fruits  and 
birds  and  jellys,  and  great  platters  of 
meat  covered  over  with  jelly,  and  ice- 
cream, and  sweetmeats  in  dishee,  and 
oysters  in  tuireens,  and  fried  oysters, 
and  broiled  oysters,  and  sandwiches,  and 
nuts,  and  raisins,  and  great  dishee  ftall 
of  little  colored  papers.  I  conldnt  be- 
gin to  tell  you  all  the  sorts  of  things 
they  had  there — enough  for  a  good  little 
army. 

Well,  they  opened  the  doors  to  1^ 
them  in,  and  in  they  rushed.  You'd 
have  thought  they  come  a^purpose.  I 
never  see  such  hungiy  wimmin — ^never. 
The  young  ministers  took  off  their 
white  gloves,  and  went  at  the  eatables 
right  and  left  lliey  straggled  'rovnd 
the  table,  and  almost  fit,  to  get  the  best 
things  for  their  giris.  Every  one  of 'em 
had  plates  of  oysters,  and  bird,  and 
candy,  and  jelly,  and  meat,  and  sand- 
wich, and  ice-cream,  and  fried  oysters, 
and  nuts,  and  sweetmeats,  and  cake.  Such 
teeth  I  never  see ;  and  supper  went  out  of 
sight  quicker  than  you  could  tell  of  it 
Then  shampain  and  ooijul  was  poured 
out,  and  handed  over  the  heads  to  get 
into  the  wimmin's  mouths,  and  a  good 
deal  oft  was  spilt  onto  their  frx>ckB. 
But  they  didnt  seem  to  mind  that,  so 
they  got  their  share.  Then  they  had 
cofifee  all  'round  twice.  I  saw  Marthy 
amongst  'em,  doin'  like  the  rest  I 
tried  to  catch  her  eye,  to  wink  to  her 
not  to  eat  much  that  time  o' night  But 
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laws!  yon  couldn't  catch  her  eye 
more'n  yoa  could  catch  the  eye  of  a 
hawk  after  a  rabbit.  She  vxu  eaUn^  at  a 
mariy  and  meant  to  mn. 

Thinks  I,  "My  lady,  that  won't  wash." 
Then  the  men  went  at  what  was  left) 
and  they  hurried  the  waiters  to  bring 
more  and  more  and  more.  And  in  half 
an  hour  there  was  pretty  nigh  a  famine. 
Says  I  to  the  cook, 

**  There  won't  be  much  left  for  old 
Pickles's  breakfast." 

"Law!"  says  die,  "  there  won't  be  a 
qK>onfcil  left  but  the  rabbidge.'^ 

Says  I,  "  I  guess  these  people  board 
themselves,  and  don't  like  to  make  a 
fire  more'n  (mce  a  day— eh  9 " 

She  kind  o'  laughed.  But  while  the 
men  was  eating  up  what  was  left,  and 
drinking  whatever  shampain  and  coijul 
there  was,  some  of  the  older  wimmin 
kept  hangin'  round,  and  then  went  to 
puttin'  oranges  and  pieces  of  cake  into 
their  pockets;  and  they  all  seemed  to 
want  to  get  han'ftils  of  the  colored  pa- 
pers out  of  the  dishes.  I  thought  they 
was  gettin'  ready — ^preparin' — so  as  not 
to  cook  the  next  day.  Says  I  to  the 
cook,  "  What  are  those  colored  papers, 
they  hanker  to  get  so  ? " 

"  Them  ?    Them's  mottose." 

"Mottose?    What'a mottose?" 

"  They  has  candy  and  po'try  inside, 
which  ladies  like." 

"  They're  vaUy'ble,  I  s'pose,"  said  I, 
"for  medicine,  after  you've  eat  too 
much— eh  f " 

"  No,  no,"  said  she ;  "  but  a  mixtur* 
of  candy  and  po'iay  is  cousolin'  when 
you  begin  to  get  old ;  that's  the  reason. 
They  always  has  large  quantities  to 
par^  because  they'se  always  a  good 
many  old  creeturs  that  want  sweetnin'." 

I  see  there  was  no  chance  for  our  get- 
tin' any  thing  to  eat;  and  so,  as  I 
heard  the  music  goin',  I  proposed  we 
should  go  and  get  Marthy,  and  go 
home,  if  we'd  seen  the  whole  oft. 

«  Oh,"  said  Reubin,  « they'll  be  danc- 
ing the  German  now,  and  that's  stupid 
to  all  but  them  thaf  s  doing  it ;  so  we'll 
get  Marthy,  and  go." 

But,  bless  you  I  Marthy  was  in  the 
middle  of  it,  makin'  mistakes  and  danc- 


in'  away— she  didn't  mind,  and  nobody 
seemed  to  care;  so  we  had  to  stand 
'round  and  wait 

Old  Miss  Pickles,  and  most  of  the  old 
ladies,  I  see,  was  overcome.  The  sup- 
per and  all  was  too  much  for  'em ;  so 
they  was  dropped  off  dozin'  in  their 
chairs,  and  the  &t  ones  looked  &tter, 
and  the  haggard  ones  looked  haggarder 
than  ever.  But  the  young  ones  was 
flirtin',  and  havin'  a  good  time;  but* 
Lord,  how  tired  they  were!  and  their 
curls  and  clothes  now  looked  slinky 
enough. 

We'd  got  into  the  entry  now,  and  was 
standin'  lookin'  into  the  door,  and  I 
heard  one  of  the  old  gentiemen  say  to 
another  old  gentieman, 

"  It's  pretty  stupid  here  for  ub.  Sup- 
pose we  go  over  to  the  hotel  and  get  a 
cigar,  and  sit  down  and  be  comfortable 
—eh?" 

The  other  old  gentleman,  whom  Pd 
seen  wanderin'  'round  rather  solum  all 
the  evenin',  bowed  rather  stif^  and 
said, 

"  I  should  be  most  happy  to  oblige 
you,  sir ;  but  you  see,  as  Vm  the  master 
of  Ihe  houee^  it  woi^dn't  be  just  the 
thing." 

"Oh,  Lord,"  says  the  other  one,  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  Pm  sure.  But  I 
thofight  you  was  like  me,  enjoying  your- 
9df,  I  see  you've  got  to  pay  the  bills— 
eh?" 

They  both  laughed  a  little,  and  the 
first  old  gentleman  stuck  his  fingers  into 
the  side  of  Mr.  Piddes,  who  I  thought 
didn't  seem  to  think  it  such  a  very  good 
joke  as  he  did. 

Jemimy — ^that's  Miss  Plunkitt — snick- 
ered a  nttle  Svhen  she  heard  that ;  and 
old  Pickles  turned  round  on  us  mighty 
fierce.    Sidd  he, 

"  Go  down-stairs,  every  one  of  you, 
and  don't  you  show  yourselves  here 
again." 

For  my  part  I  wasn't  sorry  to  go. 
But,  Lord-a-mercy !  when  we  got  down 
it  was  nigh  on  to  three  o'clock.  I  begun 
to  be  anxious  to  go,  for,  if  I  was  going 
to  bed  at  all,  I  wanted  to  begin.  But 
Marthy  didn't  come.  Says  I  to  Reubin, 

"  That  supper  went  quick,  didn't  it  ? " 
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'*  Quicker'n  lightning,^  said  he. 

**  Is  it  because  they'ie  so  pious  they 
eat  so  much  f "  I  asked,  for  I  was  curi- 
ous about  things. 

*'  Law,  no  I "  said  the  cook ;  ^  not  a 
bit  o'  that.  No,  they've  got  nothing 
else  to  do.  Idle  folks  always  kill  them- 
selves eatin'." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "for  my  part  Vd 
rather  hoe  com  all  day  than  go  whirlin' 
'round  that  way  all  night." 

"Oh,  you're  fix)m  the  rooral  dis- 
tricts I "  said  Reubin ;  and  I  think  he 
thought  he  had  said  something  fine.  I 
didn't  answer  him ;  but,  my  mind  bdng 
actin',  I  asked, 

"That  supper,  now,  that'll  cost  old 
Pickles  nigh  on  to  a  hundred  dollars — 
eh?" 

"A  hundred  dollars f  A  thousand, 
the  least  cent  I " 

"Bless me  I  "said I.  JThen I  thought  it 
over,  how  I  could  buy  twenty  nice  cows 
for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  I  was  half 
a  mind  to  propose  to  old  Pickles  to  go 
into  partnership  with  me.  But  what 
was  tiie  use  ?  He  had  spent  his  money, 
and  hadn't  got  nothin'  for  it,  as  I  see. 
A  thousand  dollars !  That  would  take 
the  produce  of  nigh  twenty  cows  the 
whole  year— more'n  I  could  make  clear 
with  Marthy  to  help !  Dear  me,  where 
could  he  get  the  money?  I  couldnH 
make  it  out ;  but  I  settled  down  onto 
"  sweepin's." 

"  Yes,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  it's  sweep- 
in's does  it.  Old  Pickles  is  in  some 
store,  or  common  council,  or  railroad, 
or  court,  where  the  sweepin's  is  vally'- 
ble.  There's  no  ether  way  of  account- 
in'  for  it.  No  man  would  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  spend  his  own  money  that 
h^d  eamt  this  ridic'l'us  way.  I  begun 
to  see  that,  in  a  town  like  York, 
"  sweepin's  "  was  a  vally'ble  thing ;  and 
I  begun  to  see  why  so  many  young  fel- 
lows wanted  to  get  into  stores  and 
places  in  York— if <  ihe  «wgwn'<.  In 
the  midst  of  my  reflexions,  Harthy  come 
in. 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  she,  "Pm  about 
dead— my  j'ints  is  jest  stiflF,  dandn'." 


"  Why,  Marthy—"  I  begun. 

"  Now,  Peter,"  said  she,  "  dont  you 
begin.  Pve  had  a  splendid  time — 
splendid  I  Oh,  cook,  couldnt  you  give 
me  something  to  keep  me  up  ?  " 

He  cook  gave  her  some  strong  coffee, 
and  then  Marthy  revived*  Jemimy  ask- 
ed her  what  I  wanted  to  ask,  too, — 

"How  in  the  world  did  you  get  in 
with  old  Miss  Pickles  that  way  ?  " 

"  Why,  she  asked  me  about  my  fam- 
ily ;  and  when  I  told  her  Senator  Foot 
was  my  relation,  says  she,  '  Dear,  dear ! 
delightful  1'  And  then  she  took  me 
•round,  and  told  every  body  how  I  was 
Senator  Foot's  niece— one  of  the  ftast 
families ;  and  every  body  said,  *  Delight- 
ful!' 'Sogladl'  *Reely  charming!' 
And  then  a  nice  young  man  wanted  me 
to  dance,  and  I  did.  Oh,  I've  bad  a 
splendid  time !  But  it  seems  to  me  I 
shall  drop,  Pm  so  tired." 

We  got  her  home  to  Beubin's  house 
as  soon  as  we  could,  and  to  bed.  But 
not  a  wink  did  I  get  that  night  She 
jest  rolled  and  tumbled  round,  and 
woke  up  twice  with  nightmare,  scream- 
in'  out  that  somebody  "mustn't  pull 
her  'round  so ;  that  she's  married  &ir, 
and  he'd  no  right  to,"  and  all  that.  I 
always  supposed  that  she  was  dreamin' 
about  the  young  minister. 

The  next  day  I  had  to  buy  her  a  dose 
of  Lee's  pills,  and  to  rub  her  head  four 
times  with  "  Davis's  Pain-Killer ; "  and 
she  wasn't  much  for  a  week.  And  th&t*& 
what  Marthy  got  fix)m  old  Pickles'b 
party. 

I  ventured,  once  or  twice,  in  my  softly 
way,  to  hint— jest  to  hint — ^how  parties 
like  old  Pickles's  wouldn't  vrash ;  but 
Marthy  spoke  up  quicker'n  a  flash : 

"  Sho  I  'twa'n't  that  made  me  sick. 
No ;  I  tasted  the  butter  on  the  sandwich 
I  eat,  and  that  was  the  whole  of  it.  I 
never  could  abide  bad  butter." 

I  saw  that  moral  reflexions  wouldn't 
do  no  good,  and  so  I  said  no  more. 
But  I  took  a  Bible-oath  that  Fd  never 
go  to  another  of  'em,  and  I  never  did. 

But  I  think  Marthy  has  had  a  hanker- 
in'  that  way  ever  since. 
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God  said  to  man,  whom  he  had  made 
in  his  own  image :  '*  Let  y^^rn  haye 
dominion  over  all  the  earth  I  ^'  and 
man,  from  the  day  of  creation  to  our 
own,  has  labored  hard  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  world.  For,  like  all  other 
gifts  from  on  high,  that  power  also  has 
to  be  earned  in  the  sweat  of  his  face, 
and  the  ground  that  was  cursed  for 
Adam^s  sake  yields  no  longer  willing 
obedience  to  its  sinfUl  master.  Neyer- 
theless,  there  is  no  man  so  poor  but  he 
can  control  all  that  he  sees,  no  race  so 
brutal  but  it  makes  all  Nature  serve' 
and  work  for  its  benefit.  Even  on  the 
confines  of  the  habitable  world,  where 
the  blessed  light  of  day  shines  but  for 
a  short  time,  and  ice  and  snow  sit  a 
barrier  to  all  life  and  enjoyment,  even 
there  man  still  succeeds  in  ruling  the 
elements,  and  employing  the  scanty 
supplies  that  the  earth  can  yet  furnish. 
The  low-creeping  moss  and  tiny  sweet 
berries  preserve  his  health,  while  the 
grossest  food  gives  him  support  and 
warmth ;  the  monster  of  the  seas  gives 
him  bones  for  his  arrowtips  and  timber 
for  his  fragile  boat;  the  sea-lion  frir- 
nishes  oil  for  his  hunp,  and  the  very 
ocean  supplies  him  with  a  house  which 
he  rears  by  the  aid  of  huge  masses  of 
ice. 

Among  all  the  vassals,  however,  the 
goodly  crowd  of  metals  are  his  most 
usefiil  servants,  his  best  friends.  Buried 
deep  down  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
hiding  themselves  in  darkest  comers 
and  remotest  chambers,  they  seemed  to 
have  fled  from  his  aU-absorbing  rule. 
As  if  anxious  to  avoid  the  slavery  that 
awaited  them  in  his  service,  they  had 
run  into  tiny  veins,  split  into  thin  leaves, 
scattered  into  minute  grains,  to  escape 
his  attention:  here  they  covered  their 
bright  splendor  with  unsightly  clay; 
there  they  mixed  with  worthless  eacrths, 
and  often  they  allowed  the  merry  waters 
of  mountain-streams'  to  roll  over  them 
and  make  them  invisible.    All  in  vain  1 


For  man  seized  upon  the  last  of  the 
ftigitives,  whose  bright  fieices  he  caught 
here  and  there  on  the  surface ;  he  fol- 
lowed them  on  lonely  paths  through 
the  mountains ;  he  pursued  them  with 
spade  and  pickaxe  into  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  he  sank  shafts  and  filled 
them  with  monstrous  machines,  that 
forced  them  to  come  forth  from  their 
hidden  recesses,  and  seized  them  wher- 
ever his  knowledge  revealed  to  him 
their  retreat.  Then  he  carried  them 
triumphantly  up  to  the  sur£|ce  of  the 
earth,  beat  and  stamped,  ground  and 
crushed  them,  threw  them  into  furious 
fire,  until  they  yielded  to  his  stem  will, 
and  assumed  the  form  which  it  pleased 
him  to  give  them ;  he  chilled  them,  and 
hardened  them,  and  at  last  took  them 
into  his  service,  forcing  them  to  do  his 
bidding,  and  to  aid  him  in  becoming 
truly  the  master  of  all  the  earth.  For 
man  had  dominion  given  him  over  the 
inert  materials  as  well  as  over  the  living 
creatures  of  the  earth.  Hence  the  tme 
poetry  of  mechanics,  attractive  in  all  its 
marvellous  doings,  and  more  Charming 
in  its  daily  results  than  the  wildest 
dreams  of  creative  fcmcy.  Let  those 
who  will,  see  nothing  but  masses  of 
clanking  iron  and  huge  incessant  fires, 
nothing  but  tall  chimneys,  and  clouds 
of  black  smoke;  to  the  imaginative, 
even  smoke  and  the  vapor  we  call 
steam  becomes  an  embodied  genie,  who 
raises  man  to  the  clouds  and  at  whose 
feet  the  earth  opens  at  conmiand ;  and 
those  who  yield  themselves  to  the  spell 
are  led  through  subterranean  ways  to 
the  secret  chambers  of  the  treasures  of 
Nature.  Or,  led  by  the  same  obedient 
slave,  they  find  themselves  in  gardens 
more  enchanting  than  any  Aladdin  ever 
saw— gardens  of  vast  extent  and  varied 
beauty,  covered  with  transparent  crys- 
tal, containing  all  beauteous  things  that 
Nature  produces  or  the  immortal  mind 
of  man  creates,  with  the  flowers  of  all 
zones  and  the  fruits  of  every  land,  vrith 
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liying  mairels  all  around,  and  fountaiiiB 
throwing  out  liquid  gems,  with  a  night 
as  dazzling  as  the  days  are  brilliant 
And  this  is  the  romance  of  reality. 

For  man  has  dominion  over  all  the 
earth  for  some  good  purpose ;  he  is  the 
steward  only,  and,  far  from  indulging 
in  wanton  destruction,  he  makes  his 
vassals  his  fidthfhl  servants,  his  attach- 
ed friends.  Even  the  humblest  of  Na- 
ture's children  becomes  useftil,  when  he 
names  it,  and  by  his  heaven-bom  in- 
stinct assigns  it  its  duty*  The  air  has 
to  fill  his  bellows,  and  1^  fire  to  work 
like  a  slave  by  night  and  by  day ;  the 
water  must  fertilize  his  guxlens,  and 
the  stones  afibrd  him  dry  paths;  the 
falcon  hupts  for  him,  the  fir-tree  carries 
him  across  the  ocean,  the  very  worm 
serves  him  as  bait,  and  the  lowly  herb 
restores  him  to  health. 

But  of  all  his  servants,  the  metals, 
those  kings  of  the  old  alchemists, 
which  were  so  nealy  related  to  the 
great  heavenlv  bodies  that  they  bore 
their  names,  nave  ever  been  his  most 
useful  vassals,  his  best  Mends.  As  he 
leunt  to  know  them  and  to  employ 
them,  they  changed  his  whole  manner 
of  life,  and  he  counts  his  own  history 
fromtheageof  bronze  and  of  iron.  He 
subjected  them,  one  by  one,  to  the 
manifold  evolutions  of  the  great  work- 
shop in  his  brain,  and  gave  to  each  a 
life  of  its  own. 

Thus  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  stubborn 
strength  and  the  enduring  power  of 
iron,  and  called  it  up  fh>m  its  dark 
hiding-places  to  become  his  worionan, 
to  subject  the  whole  world  to  him  by 
its  strength,  and  to  ^nbellish  it  by  its 
numberless  usea  He  summoned  it  to 
check  and  control  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  and  iron  changed  into  a  supple, 
cunningly-woven  chain  to  fetter  the 
wild  bull ;  it  became  a  bit  and  a  spur 
to  master  the  proud,  prancing  horse,  a 
sharp^ointed  staff  to  strike  even  the 
huge  elephant  with  terror,  a  solid  cage 
to  hold  the  lion,  the  king  of  the  beasts, 
and  a  slender  hook  to  catch  the  fish  in 
his  subtle  element  Man  ordered  it  to 
conquer  the  earth  itself,  and  as  plough 
it  drew  cruel  ftirrow  in  its  bosom  to 


bear  abundant  fruit  for  his  support ;  it 
became  an  axe  to  fell  the  loftiest  trees, 
a  saw  to  divide  the  gigantic  trunks; 
and  then  it  assumed  a  thousand  varied 
forms  to  build  him  his  house,  to  hold 
it  together  against  wind  and  weather, 
and  to  protect  it  with  lock  and  latch. 
The  very  Proteus  of  the  metals,  it  took 
a  new  shape,  and  conquered  even  the 
hard  rock,  smoothed  it  and  shaped  it 
into  beauteous  forms,  or  piled  it  up 
higher  and  higher  in  majestic  temples 
and  lofty  cathedrals ;  or  it  took  the  tall- 
est of  pines  on  high  mountain-diains  and 
bound  them  with  clamp  and  clasp  to 
form  a  vessel,  and  held  it  as  anchor  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mighty  deep.  Soon 
there  was  no  work  done  in  kitchCT  or 
^lor,  in  workshop  or  laboratory,  in 
which  iron  did  not  show  itself  an  ever- 
ready,  ever-handy  assistant,  yielding 
with  willing  obedience  to  man^s  will, 
and  obedioitly  assnming  every  shape 
he  desired. 

Man  rejoiced  in  the  sldlful  laborer, 
and  devised  new  and  harder  tasks ;  he 
lent  the  whole  power  of  his  mind  to 
make  new  inventions,  which  iron  had 
to  help  him  in  carrying  out,  and,  ever 
hand  in  hand,  the  master  and  the  serv- 
ant went  onward  on  their  path  of  im- 
provement The  more  docile  the  metal 
showed  itself,  the  more  rapidly  maU^ 
progress  made  itself  Mt  on  the  earth ; 
and  with  the  labor  he  performed  by  the 
aid  of  iron,  his  own  spiritual  power 
increased  by  degrees.  Whatever  had 
appeared  impossible  before,  iron  had  to 
achieve.  Long  had  the  great  streams 
of  the  earth  impeded  the  commerce  of 
men ;  for  they  defied  the  structures  of 
fragile  wood,  and  of  massive  stone, 
when  high  fioods  gave  them  unusual 
power,  or  huge  drifting  blocks  of  ioe 
made  playthings  of  pier  and  bridge. 
At  last,  here  also  iron  came  to  the  aid 
of  man,  and  once  more  obeying  his 
ingrenious  command,  it  stretched  out 
into  long  rods  and  slender  beams, 
chained  them  one  to  the  other,  and  lo 
and  behold  1  the  gossamer  chain-bridge 
hung  high  and  safe  above  the  ftirious 
waters,  and  man  could  defy  now,  on  his 
part,  ihe  power  of  tiie  conquered  ele- 
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ment.  And  when  he  liad  thus  overcome 
the  last  obstacle  that  impeded  his  free 
control  of  space,  he  be(^e  impatient 
of  the  swiftness  of  the  horse  even,  and, 
bending  his  mind  to  devise  some  more 
rapid  mode  of  overcoming  space,  he 
invented  a  newsservice  for  his  trusty 
servant  Iron  was  tortured  and  twisted 
anew,  until  it  assumed  the  form  of  co- 
lossal wheels,  huge  levers,  caldron,  and 
pipes — and  the  engine  was  ready  to  bring 
with  its  own  amaadng  uses  the  power 
of  steam  into  the  service  of  man.  The 
i\ew  servant  became  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  delicate  of  instruments ; 
here  moving  machinery  of  gigantic  jyro* 
portions,  and  there  printing  the  tiniest 
characters  on  silk  and  on  cotton.  It 
carried  man  with  amaring  rapidity  firom 
land  to  land,  from  continent  to  contir 
nent ;  and  as  the  cunning  web  of  the 
spider  holds  the  strongest  of  her  ene- 
mies helpless  in  its  meshes,  so  the  iron 
net  of  railroads  and  steamers  held  the 
very  earth  captive  at  the  will  of  man. 

Even  greater  things,  however,  he 
demanded  of  the  fiuthM  metal,  which 
he  had  discovered  possessed  a  marvel- 
lous gift  appearing  in  many  ways  not 
inferior  even  to  the  instinct  of  living 
creatures.  You  must  show  me  the  way, 
he  told  the  willing  servant,  across  the 
pathless  ocean  1  and  iron  changed  into 
a  small  needle,  and  as  compass  and  sex- 
tant it  became  his  unfailing  guide  over 
the  broad  ocean  and  around  the  whole 
globe.  But  when  man  rose  against  man, 
and  fierce  war  raged  through  the  land, 
even  then  ^  ethought  himself  of  his 
&ithfiP  .xend,  and  iron  came  to  his 
aid,  now  as  a  sharp  sword  and  now  as 
a  gun  or  a  cannon.  Thus,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  on  land  and  at  sea,  the  useful 
metal  is  by  his  side,  ready  to  do  his 
bidding,  to  assume  any  shape,  and  to 
serve  him  in  small  matters  and  in  great- 
est. In  .like  manner  man  has  taken 
them  all,  from  the  precious  gold  to  the 
worthless  lead,  and  made  them  his  ser- 
vants. But  there  is  one  among  them, 
more  highly  gifted  than  all  the  others, 
of  fairest  form,  of  strangest  shape,  and 
of  rarest  usefulness. 

Th&  is  the  metal  which  takes  its- 


name  from  the  winged  messenger  of  the 
gods,  and  is  known  among  us  as  mer- 
cury, though  its  bright  face  and  won- 
drous quickness  make  it  perhaps  more 
generally  familiar  as  quicksilver.  These 
features  were  so  striking  and  so  exclu- 
sively peculiar  to  the  ever-changing 
metal,  that  already  the  ancients  bestow- 
ed upon  it  like  admiring  names.  To 
the  Greeks  it  was  liquid  silver ;  to  tl\e 
Bomans,  with  a  poetry  rare  among  the 
stem,  matta*-of-fkct  people  even,  living 
silver ;  the  latter  name,  however,  seems 
in  classic  writers  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  pure  mercury  found  in  its  bril- 
liant beauty,  whilst  the  former  was  re- 
served for  the  metal  when  artificially 
produced.  For  the  ancients  were  already 
fhlly  acquainted  with  the  "Changeful 
Damsel "  among  the  stem  metals,  as  an 
old  alchemist  quaintly  called  it  on 
account  of  its  slippery,  coquettish  na- 
ture, now  alluring  by  its  lovely  beauty, 
now  deriding  by  its  swiffc  escape. 
Among  its  many  forms,  ^  which  it  as- 
sumes, is  one  called  cinnabar,  of  a  re- 
splendent red,'  which  was  well  known 
more  than  four  himdred  years  before 
Ohrist,  and  found  abundantly  in  Spain, 
wh^^  by  one  of  those  strange  combina- 
tions produced  by  the  imiversal  rale  of 
the  Roman,  Athenian  philosophers  act- 
ed as  officials  in  imperial  mines.  That 
able  but  disorderly  writer,  Yitravius, 
confounds  this  cinnabar— on  accoimt 
of  its  red  color,  in  all  probability — with 
the  more  familiar  minium,  an  entirely 
different  product,  used  to  mark  certain 
passages  in  manuscripts  and  almanacs, 
and  thus  become  the  ancestor  of  our 
miniature.  He  states,  however,  correct- 
ly the  picturesque  manner  in  which  it 
presented  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  aston- 
ished miner ;  for  he  says,  "  When  they 
dig  minium,  and  iron  tools  wound  the 
rock,  big  drops  of  living  silver  fiow 
from  the  place."  Pliny,  in  his  more 
prosy  manner,  simply  states  that  there — 
in  the  mines  of  Spain — there  is  "  a  rock 
which  continually  sweats  mercury,  and 
which  the  Greeks  call  cinnabar;"  so 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  curious  metal  in  Roman 
mines  and  our  quioknlver.    The  quee- 
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tion  has,  howeyer,  been  Taised  moie 
than  once,  becaose  of  its  being  so  fire- 
qnently  mistaken  for  minium,  and  even 
called  by  that  name.  Pliny  himself 
designates  it  thus  wrongly  in  his  inter- 
esting description  of  the  locality,  from 
which,  in  his  d^,  the  most  yaloable 
cinnabar  was  sent  to  the  capitaL 
*'  Rome,"  he  says,  ^'  obtains  its  mininm 
ahnost  exclnsively  from  Spain.  The 
most  famous  comes  from  the  region  of 
Sisapo  in  Boetica.  The  mines  belong  to 
the  Roman  republic,  and  no  other  prop- 
erty is  so  jealously  guarded  as  this. 
The  cinnabar  is  not  allowed  to  be  pre- 
pared on  the  spot ;  but  it  is  stamped  as 
brute  ore  and  sent  to  Rome,  about  ten 
thousand  pounds  a-year.  In  Rome  it  is 
washed  and  prepared,  and  a  special  law 
fixes  the  maximum  i»ice,  at  which  it 
may  be  sold  by  the  merchants."  Now 
PUny's  Boetica  is  the  Andalusia  of  our 
day,  with  a  part  of  Granada ;  and  in 
this  same  district  are  still  the  famous 
mines  of  Almaden,  the  one  great  sup- 
port of  the  'Spanish  crown,  without 
which  Spain  would  have  long  since 
been  utterly  bankrupt. 

The  subject  was  one  of  no  slight  im- 
portance to  the  Romans,  for  cinnabar 
was  used  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
painting.  Its  bright  red  adorned  the 
statues  of  the  gods  as  they  were  carried 
in  solemn  procession  through  the  wards 
of  the  capital ;  and  eren  the  great  gen- 
erals,  who  entered  the  city  in  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  fhll  tri- 
umph, did  not  disdain  its  use.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  recognized  its  use  eren 
in  some  paintings  of  disentombed  Pom- 
peii, and  probably  it  senred  still  high^ 
purposes  in  the  mysteries  of  unholy 
worship.  Mercury,  as  such,  was  also 
well  known  already  as  useM  for  pur- 
poses of  gilding,  although  the  mod- 
em art  of  using  it  in  the  shape  of  an 
amalgam  w^  not  familiar  to  the  an- 
cients. They  contented  Hiemselyes  with 
putting  the  mercury  in  a  layer  on  ves- 
sels and  ornaments  of  silyer  and  copper, 
and  then  pressing  thick  plates  of  gold 
upon  it,  cementing  the  whole  together. 
Whilst  our  gilding,  therefore,  wears 
off  eyen  by  mere  daily  use,  and  when 


not  exposed  to  the  baneftil  effects  of 
wind  and  weather,  we  are  told  by  the 
great  art-critic,  Winkelmann,  that  an- 
tique gildings  look  now  as  fresh  and  as 
beautifbl  as  if  they  had  just  come  from 
the  hands  of  the  gilder.  Hence  l^iey 
had  also  learned  already  to  bum  their 
magnificent  dresses,  enibroidered  heayi- 
ly  with  pure  gold,  and,  by  tiie  aid  of 
quickdlyer,  to  rescue  the  gold  from  the 
ashes. 

How  far  it  was  used,  eyen  thcai,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  we  can  hardly  de- 
cide; for  while  some  authors  mention 
it  as  an  element  in  certain  salyes  which 
were  oddly  enough  employed  at  festiye 
meals,  Pliny  represents  it  correctly  as  a 
poison,  and  otjects  to  its  use  in  medi- 
cine, eyen  for  external  a^^lioation,  as 
fraught  with  too  much  danger.  The 
oonfbMon  in  the  mind  of  these  authoin, 
when  they  come  to  speak  of  the  mys- 
terious metal,  is  often  amusing :  Plihy 
thinks  it  so  poisonous  that  no  yessel 
can  hold  it,  aware  as  he  was,  probably, 
that  it  cannot  be  kept  in  metal  yessds, 
because  it  would  at  once  fcnm  an  amal- 
gam with  the  metal;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Dioscorides  states  that  it 
was  generally  stored  up  in  glass  yessels, 
but  that  he  has  seen  it  also  in  boxes  of 
lead,  tin,  and  silyer,  which  is  simply 
impossible.  Its  fiuidify,  howeyer,  seems 
to  hare  puzzled  the  ancients  sorely; 
and  the  amazement  of  Vitrayius  ia 
comic  in  the  extreme,  when  he  describes 
how  a  stone,  weighing  a  hundred 
pounds,  put  on  a  yessd  filled  with  Hy* 
ing  silyer,  floated  on  it,  without  making 
an  inqsression  on  the  surface  I  'Thia^ 
also,  is  of  course  erroneous,  for  the 
stone  does  make  an  indentation,  more 
or  less  deep  according  to  its  specific 
grayity,  as  mercury  is  only  about  thir- 
teen times  heayier  than  water ;  but  it 
is  curious  that  the  same  experiment, 
which  so  astonished  the  learned  Roman^ 
is  in  our  day  repeated  daily  for  the 
yisitors  of  the  mines  of  Idiia,  where 
huge  stones  are  placed  in  the  en<»inoua 
iron  kettles  fi)led  with  newly-obtained 
mercury.  It  is  strange  that  we  find  no 
trace  in  ancient  writers  of  the  pr^para* 
tion  of  artificial  cinnabar,  highly  valued 
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as  this  oofitly  material  was  by  the  men 
of  those  days;  bat  there  is  only  one 
allusion  fonnd  to  what  is  called  making 
mercury  soUd  by  the  aid  of  sulphur, 
and  that  occurs  unfortunately  in  the 
pages  of  the  false  Democritus. 

This  secret,  like  many  others  con- 
nected with  our  strange  metal,  was 
known  only  to  the  great  race  who  kept 
aU  the  valuable  knowledge  of  the  world 
in  the  days  of  universal  war,  and 
through  the  well-named  Dark  Ages — 
the  Arabs,  who  also  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  deadliest  form  that 
merchry  ever  assumes,  the  so-called  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  and  described  it  as  a 
violent  and  acrid  poison. 

The  alchemists,  those  noble  searchers 
after  truth,  who  paved  with  their  errors 
and  bitter  disappointments  the  roads  on 
which  Modern  Chemistry  steps  safely  to 
the  great  goal  of  Truth,  surrounded  > 
mercury  with  a  poetic  crown  of  glory. 
In  their  labors  to  wring  horn  Nature 
the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  of  changing  adl  vUer  metals  into 
noble  gold ;  in  their  efforts  to  realize  the 
existence  of  an  elixir  of  life ;  in  all  their 
mad  pursuits,  which  blend  the  sublime 
with  the  ridiculous  as  no  other  work 
of  man  has  ever  done,  and  contain, 
amid  much  that  is  absurd,  numerous 
traits  of  touching  self-denial  and  unsur- 
passed perseverance — in  all  of  these, 
mercury  was  the  one  great  master 
among  metals,  without  whose  aid  noth- 
ing could  be  obtained.  How  these 
poor,  ignorant,  but  earnest  and  devot- 
ed workers  worshipped  the  mysterious 
metal,,  and  tried,  by  all  the  means 
known  to  their  budding  science,  to 
force  it  into  their  service !  Its  change- 
ableness  was  their  despair.  Not  in  vain 
had  they  named  it  mercury,  when  they 
expressed  the  sympathetic  relation 
which  they  femcied  to  exist  between  the 
seven  known  metals  and  the  seven  plan- 
ets :  whilst  gold  remained  to  them  the 
image  of  the  bright  sun,  and  silver  i^ 
representative  of  the  pale  moon,  quick- 
diver  bore  the  likeness  of  the  messenger 
of  the  gods  with  his  winged  foot  and 
mobile  mind.  So  they  fasted  and  pray- 
ed, and  chastised  themselves   into  a 
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proper  frame  of  mind,  to  become  mas- 
ters of  the  volatile  servant ;  and  then, 
with  exalted  hopes  and  a  glance  to  the 
Master  of  all  things,  they  heated  and 
cooled,  digested  and  distilled,  analyzed 
and  amalgamated  the  unlucky  metal,  in 
order  to  find  the  animated  mercury,  as 
they  called  the  future  substance,  which 
was  to  make  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  the  more  mystic  philosopher's 
mercury,  from  which  they  expected  still 
greater  but  unknown  wonders.  They 
believed  even  in  predestination  as  re- 
quired for  the  happy  issue  of  their 
work.  Alas  I  they  were  predestined 
only  to  work  out  all  the  errors  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  and  to  dear  the  way 
for  their  successors  in  ages  long  to 
come.  Their  success  was  limited  to 
chasing  the  metal  fropot  one  shape  to 
the  other;  now  changing  from  living 
silver  into  the  red  Hon,  then  into  cin- 
nabar, the  dragon's  blood,  and  back  to 
the  milk  of  the  black  cow.  Even  Qeber, 
the  acknowledged  master  of  many  a 
science,  became,  as  the  unfortunate  au- 
thor of  the  first  book  on  chemistry  ever 
written,  a  byword  among  men.  Dr. 
Johnson  tells  us  how,  on  account  of  his 
uncouth  language  in  this  work,  his 
name  has  been  transmuted  into  Gibber- 
ish for  the  use  of  indignant  English 
tongues.  To  him  mercury  was  the  dear- 
est among  the  rare  and  aristocratic  sub- 
stances with  which  he  loved  to  deal, 
and,  with  sulphur  and  arsenic,  one  of 
his  three  elemental  chemicals,  of  which 
all  metals  on  earth  were  made.  He 
dwelt  with  intense  pleasure  upon  the 
fact  that  even  gold,  the  sovereign  of 
them  all,  with  its  superior  weight,  its 
passing  beauty,  and  its  triumph  over 
fire,  was  dissolved  by  mercury,  and 
swallowed  up  by  its  bright  globules  as 
easily  as  sugar  in  water. 

The  alchemists  failed  in  their  end, 
but  they  have  taught  us  much  about 
quicksilver.  For  we  would  err  sadly,  if 
we  were  to  look  upon  them  as  lost  in 
error  altogether.  If  Wisdom  in  their 
days  wore  the  fool's  cap,  there  were  wise 
things  said  and  done  even  in  her  wild- 
est vagaries;  her  secretary,  as  he  has 
been  called.  Common  Sense,  made  notes 
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of  the  good,  and  all  was  put  down  in  a 
kind  of  short-hand,  strange  and  odd  to 
our  ear,  bat  intelligible  to  the  initiated. 
The  vocabulary  was  made  awfol  and 
hideous  on  purpose,  to  keep  off  the 
profane ;  but  fair  Science  came  out  at 
last  unscathed,  for  Truth  cannot  be 
destroyed  nor  concealed;  and  thus  it 
appeared,  that  philosophy,  like  the 
toad,  ugly  and  venomous  at  first  sight, 
bore  "  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head.'*  It 
was  not  for  such  triumphs,  it  is  true, 
that  the  great  Dominican,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  was  enrolled  among  the  saints 
of  the  Church ;  but  it  is  a  fair  question 
among  men  of  science,  whether  this 
canonized  alchemist  achieved  any 
greater  triumph  on  earth  than  his  dis- 
covery of  the  word  amalgam,  and  its 
meaning.  Now  we  all  know  that  mer- 
cury bears  such  marvellously  strong 
afiinity  to  certain  metals  like  tin,  lead, 
and  silver;  that  it  opens  them  up,  so 
to  say,  and  forms  with  them  a  homo- 
geneous liquid  or  paste;  but  Aquinas 
was  the  first  to  ascertain  and  state  this 
fiekct  in  a  manner  which  made  it  usefol 
to  science,  and  to  call  the  compound, 
that  resulted  fh)m  the  mixture,  by  the 
name  which  it  still  bears. 

Quicksilver  is  not  a  common  metal, 
but  found  only  in  a  few  portions  of  our 
globe,  and  then  in  various  forms.  Here, 
it  surprises  the  miner  by  suddenly  leap- 
ing forth  in  bright,  silvery  globules, 
and  running  fast  to  hide  in  dark  cor- 
ners, now  scattering  into  almost  invisi- 
ble atoms,  now  running  together  and 
forming  large,  lustrous  balls.  Then,  it 
appears  as  cinnabar  in  fibrous  or  ill- 
shapen  masses,  sometimes  crystallized 
and  sometimes  hid  under  a  dark,  un- 
seemly covering,  but  occasionally  shin- 
ing forth  in  brilliant  red,  with  the 
splendor  of  the  diamond.  Then  again 
it  conceals  itself  carefully  under  the 
form  of  some  other  metal,  as  native 
amalgam,  or,  in  rare  cases,  is  found  as 
ready-made  medicine  in  the  form  of 
calomeL 

China  and  Japan  produce  some  quick- 
silver, for  they  send  to  the  markets  of 
the  world  the  best  cinnabar,  which 
there  appears ;  but  to  this  day  little  is 


known  about  these  mines  and  some 
others  in  Thibet  The  so-called  virgin 
dnnabar,  which  is  mainly  imported 
from  Asia,  is  made  from  the  rare  sped- 
mens  of  native  cinnabar  found  there 
and  ground  fine ;  it  is  by  fi^r  the  most 
superb  in  color,  and  tihe  most  highly 
prized  by  artists  and  manufacturers; 
the  larger  portion  is  probably  made 
artificially  in  China  as  in  Europe,  and 
for  that  purpose  large  quantities  of 
mercury  are  actually  carried  back  to 
the  Celestial  Empire. 

Mercury  is  found  in  the  Venetian 
Alps,  where  new  mines  have  quite 
recently  been  opened  with  a  pnmuse 
of  great  gain ;  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia, 
and  a  few  other  localities,  which  have, 
however,  been  abandoned  of  late  on 
account  of  their  small  yield,  with  the 
exception  of  here  and  there  a  smaM 
mine.  There  is  a  curious  theory  about 
this  decline  of  formerly  productive 
mines  entertained  by  older  authors. 
They  state  that  mobile  quicksilver  can- 
not rest,  even  when  rockbound,  but 
ceaselessly  works  its  way  upward,  and 
from  great  depths  penetrates,  by  the 
process  of  sublimation,  into  the  veins 
and  crevices  of  overlying  formationa 
This  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact, 
that  in  almost  all  the  formerly  rich 
mines,  mercury  was  actually  found  dose 
to  the  surfsM^  often  immediately  under 
the  turf;  whilst  no  ore  has  of  late  been 
discovered  at  a  lower  depth. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  only  foar 
important  points  on  our  globe  where 
mercury  is  mined  to  advantage:  in 
Peru,  in  Austria,  in  Spain,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. Of  these,  the  smallest  produc- 
tion is  that  of  Huancavelica,  in  Peru, 
where  cinnabar  appears  impr^nated  in 
layers  of  sandstone  and  limestone.  It  is 
curious  how  the  vanity  of  man  here,  as 
in  Spain,  first  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  precious  metal.  For  as  the  great 
Triumphator  Camillus  painted  himself 
red  with  minium,  so  the  Indians  of 
l^eru  used  to  adorn  themselves  on  fes- 
tive occasions  with  the  same  color, 
obtained  from  the  same  metal.  The 
first  regular  mining  dates  only  hwdk  as 
far  as  the  year  1566,  whien  the  Spanisk 
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€k>Yeminent  caused  the  proyince  to  be 
examined,  and  mercury  was  found  in 
numerous  places.  When  Peru  became 
independent,  the  mine  of  Huancayelica 
became,  of  course,  national  property, 
and  was  farmed  out  by  the  Government. 
It  is  the  highest  mine  on  earth,  being 
fifteen  hundred  feet  aboye  the  Peak  of 
Teneriflfe ;  but  it  produced  a  riph  har- 
yeet,  until  the  madness  of  an  official 
nearly  destroyed  it  forever.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  silver  mines  of  the 
republic,  and  the  wasteful  manner  of 
using  mercury  in  tbem,  had  led  to  an 
increased  demand  for  the  metal.  This 
induced  an  unlucky  superintendent, 
goaded  on  by  his  superiors,  and  anxious 
to  distinguidi  himself^  perhaps  also  to 
add  to  his  riches,  to  order  the  massive 
pillars  of  valuable  ore  to  be  pulled 
down,  which  had  been  left  standing  in 
order  to  support  the  enormous  weight 
of  the  upper  surfeu^.  The  haste  to  be 
rich  bad  its  unvarying  effect :  the  rock 
came  down,  the  mines  were  destroyed, 
and  owner  and  agent  alike  were  severe- 
ly punished  for  their  insane  cupidity. 

Far  away  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and 
the  centre  of  the  Julian  Alps,  there  lies 
a  valley  of  wondrous  beauty;  huge 
walls  of  bare  rock  rise  to  vast  height 
aU  around,  and  shut  off  the  secluded 
plain  below  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  mountains  are 
again  crowned  with  grand  old  pine- 
forests;  below  the  rocks,  spreads  a 
beautiful  carpet  of  green  meadows  and 
magnificent  woods,  while  here  and  there 
tall  masses  of  rock  jut  out  into  the  val- 
ley, looking  defiantly  down  upon  the 
peaceful  scene  below,  and  crowned  with 
chapel  and  church.  A  poor  peasant — 
80  goes  the  legend — once  came  here  to 
select  some  timber  for  the  woodenware 
he  was  making,  and  placed  a  few  tubs 
into  a  well  to  be  seasoned  over  night. 
What  was  his  surprise,  when  he  poured 
the  water  off  next  morning,  to  find  at 
the  bottom  a  glittering  mass  of  silvery 
metal  1  Boon  skilful  miners  and  cun- 
ning goldsmiths  came  from  Italy,  and 
the  place  became  known;  but  only  to 
be  made  the  scene  of  strife  and  blood- 
shed.    Now  the  Venetians  would  fall 


with  an  armed  force  upon  the  German 
miners,  and  now  the  great  Maximilian 
would  send  troops  to  drive  out  and 
destroy  the  covetous  invaders.  For 
centuries  the mines  have  produced  most 
abundantly,  but  of  late  they  have  be- 
come less  profitable,  and  the  Austrian 
Government,  always  wanting  money,  is 
anxious  to  sell  them.  The  ore  is  here 
roasted  in  extensive  works,  and  the 
smoke,  which  contains  the  volatile 
metal,  is  carried  into  enormous  iron 
retorts.  The  cast-iron  pipes  are  forty 
feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  suspended 
in  the  air,  and  resting  only  upon  a  few 
slight  supports.  As  the  constant  smoke 
keeps  them  too  warm  for  condensation, 
a  little  aqueduct,  following  above, 
trickles  continually  cooling  showers 
upon  them;  once  a-year  only  the  fires 
are  allowed  to  go  out,  to  clean  and 
repair  the  whole  apparatus.  The  soot 
in  the  cylinders,  a  loose,  black,  fatty 
substance,  contains  the  mercury  in 
countless  tiny  globules,  some  of  which 
run  out  in  beautifiil  silvery  whiteness ; 
others  have  to  be  whipped  from  their 
unsightly  retreat;  the  soot  is  beaten 
with  small  brooms,  and  soon  the  silver 
snakes  are  seen  to  glide  out  of  the  dark 
mass,  as  if  anxious  to  escape  in  all 
directions.  Then  the  glittering  mass  is 
gathered  in  sheepskins,  tanned  with 
alum,  or  in  cast-iron  bottles  of  enor- 
mous size,  to  be  sent  all  over  the  world. 
Sad,  however,  is  the  penalty  which, 
the  vicious  metal  exacts  from  those 
who  thus  force.it  to  the  light  of  day. 
Quicksilver  evaporates  at  a  temperature 
lower  than  that  which  we  maintain  in 
^ur  houses,  and  its  vapors  are  poison- 
ous. Hence  all  miners  pay  with  their 
health;  they  become  feeble  and  nerv- 
ous, their  whole  system  becomes  de- 
ranged, perpetual  trembling  seizes  their 
limbs,  and  they  die  at  an  early  age. 
When  mercury  escapes  by  chance,  it 
murders  like  an  assassin  in  the  dark. 
Thus  it  happened  in  a  vessel,  which  in 
1820  came  to  the  Spanish  coast  with 
some  mercury  in  its  hold.  By  an  acci- 
dent the  quicksilver  ran  out  of  a  few 
rotten  bags,  and  found  its  way  into  the 
hold ;  soon  every  piece  of  metal  in  the 
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ship  was  coYered  with  a  mercurial  coat- 
ing, and  eyeiy  man  on  board  T^as  sali- 
yated  yiolenlly,  and  sick  nnto  death. 
The  same  tragedy  occurred  in  Idria  on 
a  larger  scale.  In  the  year  1803  foul 
air  set  the  mines  on  fire,  and  the  mer- 
curial vapors  developed  on  that  occa- 
sion poisoned  thirteen  hundred  work- 
men, the  larger  part  of  whom  never 
recovered.  The  water,  by  which  the 
fire  had  been  quenched,  was  pumped 
into  the  river  Idria,  and  was  still  so 
laden  with  deadly  (times,  that  all  the 
fish  were  killed,  except  the  eels,  who, 
being  proverbially  used  to  being  roast- 
ed alive,  defied  even  the  poisonous 
metal. 

On  a  similar  occasion,  in  Spain,  a 
pious  Franciscan  monk  seized  a  cruci- 
fix, and,  bidding  the  frightened  work- 
men to  follow  him  into  the  burning 
mine,  went  in  to  put  out  the  ^re: 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  devoted  men 
were  ever  seen  again.  This  occurred  in 
the  famous  mines  of  Almaden,  which 
lie  amid  the  Black  Mountains  of  La 
Mancha,  so  dear  to  all  lovers  of  Cer- 
vantes as  the  scene  of  the  inimitable 
exploits  of  Don  Quixote.  It  has  its 
name— the  mine— from  its  first  masters, 
the  Arabs,  who,  in  the  course  of  time, 
fell  heirs  to  the  Roman  State  property, 
and  worked  it  with  briUiant  success. 
One  of  their  Caliphs  had  in  his  gardens 
at  Cordova  a  gigantic  shell  of  porphyry, 
filled  with  glittering  quicksilver,  which 
was  evennore  fiowing  out  and  in.  It 
stood  in  a  pavilion,  the  sides  of  which 
were  lined  with  ebony  and  ivory  of 
such  exquisite  polish,  that,  when  the 
rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  them,  the!/ 
splendor  dazzled  and  blinded  the  eye. 
But  when  great  guests  were  to  beshowp 
the  marvels  of  the  palace,  an  Arabic 
manuscript  says,  the  Caliph  ordered  all 
the  doors  around  to  be  opened;  tiie 
full  sunlight  then  shone  upon  the  ever* 
fiowing  mass  of  silver,  and  the  reflection 
fell  on  the  eye  of  the  beholder  like  liv- 
ing flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  pavil- 
ion seemed  to  toss  like  a  vessel  on  the 
stormy  waves. 

The  indolent  Spaniards  have  rarely 
attempted  to  work  their  magnificent 


mines  themselves^  but  fiurmed  them  oitt 
to  bankers  and  conqmnies,  mostly  c£ 
foreign  race.  Among  these  was  the 
great  house  of  Fugger,  those  grandest 
of  merchant-princes  in  the  small  town  of 
Augsburg,  one  of  whom  could  haughtily 
warm  the  Emperor  Charles  Y .  by  a  fire 
made  of  his  own  obligations  and  evi- 
dences .of  debt  to  the  great  banker! 
They  held  the  mines  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  and  brought  laige  num- 
bers of  German  workmen  there,  wkoae 
industry  and  skill  soon  raised  Uie  pro- 
duction immensely.  In  1885  they  were 
pawned,  in  like  manner,  to  the  Boths- 
childs ;  but  at  present  they  are  woiked 
with  great  energy  and  by  means  of  the 
best  scientific  aid,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  which  derives  by  hi  the 
largest  portion  of  its  inomie  from  this 
locality.  The  town  itself,  with  its  dean, 
straight  streets,  and  tidy,  weU-kept 
houses,  presets  a  very  di^srent  aqpect 
ftom  the  other  miserable  villages  of  La 
Mancha,  and  the  surrounding  country, 
though  sterile  and  stem  like  that  of 
most  mining  districts,  is  not  devoid  of 
beautifhl  mountain  so^ery  and  extend- 
ed views.  Even  the  entrance  to  the 
mines  difiers  altogether  from  that  of 
similar  works  elsewhere.  From  the 
level  valley  a  long  tunnel-like  shaft 
leads  to  the  very  heart  of  the  mine ;  it 
is  built  of  massive  hewn  rock,  wide 
enough  for  carts  with  two  horses 
abreast,  and  has  granite  sidewalks ;  at 
the  end  you  come  to  steps  and  staiis, 
which  leBMl  to  the  lower  parts,  where 
you  find  yourself  immediately  beneath 
the  town  of  Almaden.  The  working 
was  formerly  done  by  criminals  con- 
demned to  hard  labor  ibr  life.  From 
their  prison,  whidbi  still  stands  there,  a 
relic  of  former  barbarism,  they  were 
led  in  the  morning  by  a  subterranean 
passage  to  the  mines,  and  back  again 
at  night.  Thus  they  literally  never  saw 
the  light  of  day ;  after  a  few  years  their 
health  failed,  the  poisonous  vapors 
nestled  in  their  system,  and  they  died, 
hailing  the  King  of  Terrors  as  a  wel- 
come friend.  This  cruelty  drove  them 
at  last  to  despair :  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  they  set  the  wood- 
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work,  which  then  lined  the  mines 
thioughout,  on  fire,  and  thus  made 
them  inaccessible  for  years.  Now,  none 
but  skilled  laborers  are  employed,  who 
work  only  six  hours  a-day,  and  are  well 
paid.  Yet  they  also  soon  succnmb,  for 
the  air  is  so  deadly  that  no  animals 
live  down  there,  not  even  spiders ;  and 
the  rats,  who  alone  were  able  to  resist 
the  vapors,  have  disappeared  since  the 
last  fire. 

The  scene  below  is  beantifoL  Where 
the  work  is  going  on,  vast  masses  of 
cinnabar,  dark-red  and  sparkling  with 
miearthly  splendor,  hang  on  the  walls ; 
here  and  there  crystals  of  marvellous 
beauty  shine  from  between  the  dark 
rocks,  and  in  many  places  cavities  and 
crevices  are  filled  with  the  pure  m^fol ; 
so  that,  under  the  miner^s  tool,  as  the 
rock  breaks  asunder,  silvery  drops  as 
large  as  a  pigeon^s  egg  suddenly  roll 
forth,  and,  leaping  on  the  ground,  fall 
into  a  shower  of  resplendent  beauty. 
The  ore  is  subsequently  distilled  by 
means  of  enormous  fires,  for  which 
prodigal  Nature  furnishes  bountifully 
the  material;  for  all  the  mountains 
around,  for  miles  and  miles,  are  covered 
with  a  cistus,  an  evergreen  shrub,  which, 
kt  the  proper  season,  covers  the  country 
with  a  carpet  of  white,  and  whose  resi- 
nous branches  bum  with  a  heat  .equal 
to  that  of  the  best  coaL 

The  richest  of  all  regions,  however,  is 
the  youngest — CaHfomia.  Here,  where 
Nature  seems  to  have  scattered  with 
unlimited  liberality  her  greatest  treas- 
ures broadcast  over  the  land,  vast  stores 
of  mercury  are  found,  the  most  import- 
ant, if  not  the  most  valuable  of  the 
mineral  products  of  this  wonderful 
country.  To  the  four  mines,  which 
already  produced  more  quicksilver  than 
all  other  countries  together,  there  have 
quite  recently  been  added  two  new 
ones,  in  Chapman  Valley  and  Pope 
Valley,  which  give  promise  of  a  vast 
increase  of  the  wealth  of  Califomia, 
and  have  completely  changed  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  Formerly,  mercury 
was  exported  from  Europe;  now, 
America  is  not  only  independent,  but 
actually   sends   it   back   to   the   Old 
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World,  and  enables  men  there,  as  well 
as  in  Peru,  to  work  even  the  poorest  of 
silver  ores.  Thus  silver,  which  had  re- 
nudned  behind  gold,  since  the  great  dis- 
coveries in  California,  AustraHa,  and 
Asiatic  Russia,  can  now  be  obtained 
again  in  larger  quantities,  and,  thanks 
to  the  new  supplies  firom  the  Pacific,  the 
balance  is  likely  to  be  restored. 

If  we  ask,  fimilly,  what  use  man  makes 
of  the  wonderfhl  metal,  so  beautifhl  in 
appearance,  so  deadly  in  its  effects,  and 
so  highly  valued  for  its  services,  we  find 
it  nowhere  employed  for  itself^  tike  the 
more  precious  metals,  but  an  invaluable 
aid  to  man  in  various  ways.  Its  veiy 
dangers  are  converted  into  healing  pow- 
ers, and,  as  calomel,  it  is  used  with  sur- 
passing effect,  either  directly,  mixed  as 
in  bitter  irony  with  tender  roseleaves, 
or  in  numerous  combinations  with  other 
substances.  As  corrosive  sublimate,  it 
enters  into  countless  salves  of  more 
doubtfol  usefulness;  and  as  mercury 
itself,  it  is  infiised  into  anatomical  pre- 
parations, to  preserve  theJfai  for  purposes 
of  study.  No  chemical  laboratory  can, 
of  course,  dispense  with  Its  valuable 
services,  were  it  only  in  the  form  of  a 
bath,  to  catch  gases.  The  manufacturer 
employs  it  largely  for  dyeing  and  similar 
purposes,  and  the  man  of  science  learns 
to  value  it  as  a  friend  above  all  others 
in  the  thermometer  and  barometer.  He 
wanted  to  measure  that  imponderable 
and  yet  universally  present  substance, 
heat ;  and  quicksilver  willingly  helped 
him,  because  of  its  exquisite  suscepti- 
bitity,  and  the  readiness  of  expansion 
which  it  alone  could  show,  as  the  only 
floid-metal  on  earth.  Man  wanted  to 
weighi  the  very  air  he  breathes,  and 
quicksilver  again  offered  to  do  it,  as  no 
other  fluid  is  so  heavy,  and  a  column 
of  twenty-eight  inches  of  mercury  suf- 
fices to  show  what  water  could  have 
done  only  in  a  tube  of  thirty-two  feet. 
By  the  aid  of  these  instruments,  man 
can  now  measure  the  warmth  of  his 
room  as  well  as  that  of  whole  zones ; 
he  can  adapt  the  temperature  of  his 
bath  to  his  wants,  and  of  vast  buildings 
to  purposes  of  brewing  and  distUHng. 
The  mercury  aids  him  in  measuring  the 
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height  of  monnt&ins,  and  warns  him  of 
approaching  storms ;  it  counsels  him  in 
his  work  in  the  fields,  and  on  his  voy- 
ages oyer  the  oceans;  it  aids  the  en- 
gineer in  his  levelling,  and  the  philoso- 
pher in  his  subtlest  researches. 

In  other  cases  it  is  mixed  with  sul- 
phur to  make  artificial  cinnabar,  and 
immense  quantities  of  mercury  are  an- 
nually consumed  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  ground  to  extreme  fineness^  and  then 
comes  into  the  market  as  vermilion, 
which  is  highly  valued  in  the  arts  as  a 
pigment  for  the  purity  and  permanency 
of  its  tint.  But  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  all  the  mercury  found  on  our 
globe  is  sent  by  man  in  search  of  the 
precious  metals,  which  force  cannot 
bring  forth  from  their  hidden  recesses, 
and  which  now,  with  the  aid  of  the 
alluring  powers  of  quicksilver,  are  ' 
tempted  to  the  light  by  its  gentle  per- 
suasive power.  For  it  possesses  a  truly 
wondrous  power  to  compel  gold  and 
silver  to  leave  their  natural  form,  and 
to  combine  with  itself;  and  hence  the 
poorest  ores,  which  by  no  process  of 
beating  and  heating  can  be  made  to 
surrender  the  treasures  they  hold,  are 
covered  with  mercury,  and  behold,  the 
insidious  friend  winds  its  way  into 
every  chink  and  crevice,  and  licks  up 
the  precious  metal  wherever  it  can  be 


found.  Then  the  whole  mass  is  exposed 
to  a  fierce  heat,  the  volatile  mercury  is 
forced  to  surrender  its  prey ;  it  rises  in 
vapor  and  smoke,  and  leaves  ihe  glit- 
tering gold  and  silver  in  almost  perfect 
purity  behind.  The  same  process  of 
amalgamation  leads  to  gilding,  for  here 
also  a  mixture  of  gold  and  mercury  is 
put  on  silver,  copper,  or  brass,  and  the 
metal  is  then  heated ;  the  mercury  again 
escapes,  and  the  gold  remains  firmly 
fiistened  to  the  inferior  metal,  which  is 
said  to  be  "  fire-gilt"  The  process  is 
obnoxious  on  account  of  the  injurious 
vapors  which  it  devolves,  and  laigdy 
superseded  by  the  galvanic  method, 
which  is  safer  and  cheaper;  but  the 
gilding  wears  ofif  sooner.  Not  less  bean- 
tift^  IB  the  method  by  which  mercury 
serves  to  make  mirrors.  Tinfoil  is 
spread  on  a  hot  slate-plate,  the  quick- 
silver poured  on  it,  and  then  the  plate 
of  glass  pressed  carefully  under  the  snr- 
fiice  of  the  mercury,  so  as  to  avoid  tb/t 
particles  of  dust  which  always  settie 
there.  The  glass  is  then  heavily  weight- 
ed, the  quicksilver  rons  ofif  in  glittering 
rills,  and  the  mirror  is  perfect.  But 
here  also  the  danger  has  driven  man^s 
ingenuity  to  rid  himself  of  thebeautiM 
vassal,  with  the  fair  fiice  and  the  fotal 
poison  behind  it,  and  nowadays  mir- 
rors are  simply  silked. 


A  MORNING  AMONG  AUTOGRAPHS. 


BY  AN  ENGLISH  CONTBIBUTOK. 


So  common  to  advanced  age  is  the 
desire  to  revisit  places  familiar  in  youth, 
that  it  seemed  to  me,  on  returning  to 
England  after  an  absence  of  very  many 
years,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  make  an  early  pilgrimage  to 
the  site  of  my  old  school  at  Greenwich, 
I  say  the  site,  because  the  old  school 
itself  has  totally  disappeared,  swept 
away  by  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call 
the  "march  of  public  improvement," 
which  often  means,  in  reality,  the  im- 
«i*ovement  of  private  estates.    In  place 


of  the  large  and  antique  red-biick  man- 
sion, with  its  gloomy  court-yard,  whose 
high  walls  none  but  the  boldest  of  boy- 
ish adventurers  could  surmount  on  tibe 
sly,  I  found  a  straight  road  leading  to  a 
row  of  inexpressive  houses,  neat  and 
useM  without  doubt,  but  houses  that 
suggest  nothing  save  unifonn  medioo- 
ri^  in  the  ftiture,  while  cniBhing  out 
all  sentiment  of  the  past  And  yet,  per- 
haps this  change  in  the  main  fontage 
was  not  entirely  distasteful;  for^  after 
all,  it  must  be  confessed  Uiat  there  was 
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sosiethiDg  prison-like  in  its  aspect,  and 
in  its  olden-time  associations.  It  was 
not,  then,  so  much  the  disappearance 
of  school-room  and  dormitory  that  dis- 
turbed me,  in  my  search  after  souyenirs ; 
what  I  chiefly  missed  was  the  play- 
ground. Bricks  and  mortar,  in  the  form 
of  a  trim  crescent,  were  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  Campus  Martins  of  boyhood,  with 
its  centre  devoted  to  cricket,  its  one 
flagged  comer  to  fiyes,  and  its  other 
comers  sometimes  to  an  improvised 
flght  ere  the  real  battle  of  life  had 
begun.  Where  were  the  walnut-tree 
bench,  and  the  sycamore  bench,  and  the 
square  arbor,  and  the  round  arbor,  and 
the  few  roods  of  land  grass-grown  and 
dignifled  by  title  among  us  as  *'the 
fleld?"  Well,  well,  it's  an  old  story, 
and  has  been  often  told;  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  it.  Let  me  add  only,  that  I 
strolled  away  to  the  adjoining  Park, 
endeayoring  to  see  the  justice  of  that 
law  of  '* progress"  under  which  familiar 
landmarks  are  removed— but  failing,  I 
must  own,  in  the  endeavor.  Nor  did 
the  Park  itself  seem  to  wear  the  look  of 
old  days.  Essentially  the  same  in  out- 
line and  feature,  in  its  broken  ground 
and  fine  vistas  of  foliage,  I  thought  I 
saw  more  gravelled  walks  and  iron 
benches  than  of  yore,  fewer  of  Nelson's 
veterans  strolling  about  or  lolling  be- 
neath the  shade.  The  solitary  old  tree- 
stump  on  the  crown  of  One-Tree  Hill — 
whence  its  name — ^was  supplanted  by 
three  flourishing  young  successors.  The 
very  deer  had  become  as  tame  as  calves. 
On  the  whole,  my  excursion  was  a 
failure ;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning to  town  in  disgust,  when  I  re- 
membered that  a  school-fellow  was  liv- 
ing hard  by,  with  whom  I  had  formerly 
been  intimate.  At  least,  thought  I, 
Time,  that  pulls  down  so  many  things, 
cannot  have  banished  me  in  toto  from 
his  memory.  If  I  am  lucky  enough  to 
^nd  him  at  home,  we  can  have  a  good 
gossip  over  the  past.  I  did  find  him, 
and  was  heartily  welcomed,  and  we  had 
our  gossip.  But,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  to  set  down  reminiscences  of  this 
sort  in  print  is  only  going  over  an  ex- 
ceedingly well-beaten  track,  to  which 


j>ast-master8  in  the  art  of  writing  can 
alone  pretend  to  give  fresh  interest.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  with  the  intention  of 
picturing  this  revival  of  the  long-ago 
that  I  have  taken  up  my  pen.  It  is 
what  I  saw,  not  what  I  heard  or  felt, 
during  this  and  subsequent  visits,  that 
may  be  worth  communicating  to  the 
public.  Indeed,  so  little  does  a  personal 
tone  accord  with,  or  grow  necessarily 
out  of,  the  subject,  that  I  propose  for 
the  most  part  to  abandon  it.  If  I 
chance  to  resume  it  occasionally,  it  will 
but  be  lest  my  descriptions  become  mo- 
notonous, or  dry  as  an  annotated  cata- 
logue. Accordingly,  I  plunge  at  once 
into  my  theme. 

Eastward  of  the  upper  part  of  Green- 
wich Park  lies  a  comparatively  secluded 
nook,  that  has  so  far  escaped,  in  a  mea- 
sure— ^not  what  is  usually  termed  the 
destractive  hand  of  Time,  but — those 
constructive  tendencies  that  are  at  work 
in  all  directions  around  London.  Who 
knows  not  that  many  a  once  pleasant 
site,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  metrop- 
olis, is  now  swallowed  up  by  terraces 
of  stuccoed  houses,  or  has  its  rural 
character  burlesqued  by  a  series  of  semi- 
detached and  pretentious  villas  ?  But 
Vanbrugh  Fields  have  been  more  for- 
tunate. Their  bit  of  pasture^land  has 
been  respected.  Two  or  three  cows 
may  still  be  seen  grazing  thereon ;  and 
the  passer-by  may  ev^n  notice  a  couple 
of  haystacks  beside  the  keeper's  lodge. 
Indeed,  when  the  fine  old  oaks  and 
other  trees  thereabouts  are  in  full  leaf, 
the  modem  builder's  encroachments  are 
well-nigh  invisible— at  least  from  that 
one  of  Sir  John  Vanbrogh's  houses, 
whereat  I  beg  the  reader's  company. 

With  Sir  John — ^he  was  knighted  by 
George  L — as  a  dramatist  we  have  no 
concern,  though  in  that  capacity  the 
world  probably  knows  him  best.  But 
he  was  also  an  architect.  Comptroller 
of  the  Board  of  Works  under  several 
governments,  and  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  in  1695  for  converting 
Greenwich  Palace  into  a  Hospital  for 
veteran  and  disabled  seamen  who  had 
served  in  the  royal  navy.  His  profes- 
sional career  extended  over  the  reigna^ 
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or  portions  of  the  reigns,  of  Charles  IL, 
James  IL,  'VHlliam  and  Mary,  Queen 
Anne,  and  George  L  Castle  Howard, 
the  Yorkshire  seat  of  the  Carlislea,  and 
Blenheim,  erected  hj  the  nation  for  the 
Dnke  of  Marlboroogh,  were  dedgned  by 
him,  and  remain  as  monoments  of  his 
ability.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Yanbm^ 
selected  for  his  own  residenoe  the  qtdet 
and  oonyenirat  locality  named  after  him, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  he  should 
dabble  a  little  in  his  trade,  and  boild 
more  houses  than  one.  In  fact,  he  built 
five,  all  of  which  are  standing  to  this 
day,  and  by  their  old-fashioned  air  en- 
hance the  local  distinctlYeness.  Two 
of  them,  moreorer,  may  well  have  ap- 
peared quaint,  even  when  they  were 
new.  During  the  period  of  his  archi- 
tectural education  in  France,  young 
Yanbrugh  was  one  day  detected  in  the 
act  of  making  drawings  of  a  fortifica- 
tion. A  political  purpose  was  attributed 
to  his  sketches.  The  offence  was  seri- 
ous; and  he  was  incarcerated  in  the 
Bastile.  How  long  he  was  detained 
there  a  prisoner,  I  am  not  aware ;  but 
he  took  an  odd  mode  of  conmiemorating 
this  episode  in  his  early  life.  The  large 
mansion  that  he  subsequently  planned 
and  put  up  for  himself^  at  the  north- 
west^ comer  of  the  land  that  he  had 
bought  or  leased,  and  to  which  refer- 
ence is  now  made,  was  modelled  exter- 
nally with  turrets  and  towers,  more  or 
less  in  imitation  of  the  flEunous  Parisian 
donjon.  He  called  it,  howerer,  Yan- 
brugh Castle — a  name  by  which  it  is 
now  designated,  in  paint,  at  the  en- 
trance. Probably  the  title  suggested  by 
the  style  and  form  would  have  been  ofifen- 
siye  to  ears  polite  in  the  architect's  own 
day ;  but  I  remember  that  at  school  we 
invariably  spoke  of  it  as  the  Bastile. 
The  other  house,  out  of  the  five,  that 
may  perchance  have  seemed  fantastic  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  is  the  one  with 
which  we  have  to  do.  And  in  this  case 
also  there  was  a  special,  though  more 
natural,  reason  for  varying  from  the 
conmion  manner.  It  was  to  be  occupied 
by  Mr.  Yanbrugh's  mother,  who,  being 
lame  or  infirm,  could  not  conveniently 
mount  a  staircase.     It  was  therefore 


laid  out  entirely  in  a  ground-floor;  but 
it  was  built  with  wiii^  of  somewhat 
higher  elevation  than  the  main  body, 
and  machicolated,  with  chimneys  of 
rounded  form,  and  with  a  mall  bell- 
tower  ov^  the  central  entrance;  so  that, 
on  the  wh<de,  the  efEsct  is  not  unpictiff- 
esque.  In  a  local  g^de-book,  publish- 
ed«more  than  "thirty  years  since,  I  find 
this  abode  of  Yanbrugh's  mother  al- 
luded to  as  ^The  Mince-Pie  House." 
The  piecemeal  aspect  of  the  extent 
without  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  nidc- 
name ;  but  if  this  allusion  to  the  crust 
were  then  far-fetched,  it  would  pohafw 
be  more  appropriate  now  in  connectJon 
with  the  mince-pie^s  contents.  There 
is  rich  food  within — varied,  seasoned, 
q>iced,  and  yet  withal  pleasant  of  di- 
gestion. It  has  not  hitherto  been  served 
up  to  the  omnivorous  public :  I  avail 
myself  of  an  opportunity  to  set  a  sdect- 
ed  portion  before  the  reader. 

And  when  I  come  to  speak  of  n^ 
quondam  chum  and  actual  Mend,  Mr. 
John  Old,  as  the  living  occupant  of  this 
dwelling,  and  the  possessor  of  a  col- 
lection of  autographs  not  surpassed  in 
value  and  interest  by  any  private  col- 
lection in  the  kingdom,  I  veU  his  real 
name  under  a  very  thin  disguise.  The 
connoisseur  in  these  things  will  easily 
penetrate  it  For  others,  it  mattecs  not. 
Your  genuine  enthusiast  does  not  court 
publicity.  He  is  h^ppj  enough  in  the 
search,  the  acquisition,  the  arrangement 
— and  in  showing  his  treasures  to  those 
who  understand  and  appreciate  their 
worth. 

Symptoms  of  the  dominant  taste — the 
unappredative  term  it  a  hobby — ate 
apparent  on  entering  the  hall.  No  vase 
or  statue  solicits  your  regard ;  the  eye 
lights  at  once  upon  a  firamed  engFaving, 
evidently  at  variance  with  the  popular 
style  of  to-day.  In  form  it  is  panoramic, 
being  thirty  inches  or  so  in  length,  wi& 
a  breadth  not  exceeding  seven  or  eight. 
The  subject,  which  would  scaxcdy  be 
recognized  by  the  casual  glance  of  any 
one  only  fimiliar  with  the  neighborhood 
in  its  modem  aspect,  is  described  in  let- 
ters within  the  body  of  the  plate  itsdf 
as  GR^^NWICH.    This  is  a  print  by 
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Hollar,  mentioned  in  Mb  biography  as 
one  of  his  earliest  works  after  his  com- 
ing oyer  to  this  country  from  Prague,  in 
1636.  It  bears  no  date ;  bat,  in  the  left- 
hand  comer— and  in  addition  to  half-a- 
dozen  Latin  and  as  many  Engli^  verses, 
•  not  worth  transcribing— is  the  imprint : 
"  London,  Printed  and  Soold  by  Peter 
Stent  at  the  Crowne  in  Gilt  8par  Street 
betwixt  new  Gate  and  pie  Comer.*' 
The  point  of  view  is  one  of  the  npper 
slopes  of  the  Park,  midway  between  the 
modem  cockney  rendezyons  of  One-Tree 
Hill  aQd  the  blnff  whereon  now  stands 
the  Observatoiy.  Science,  howerer,  had 
not  then  a  lodgmg  on  that  spot  It  was 
not  until  forty  years  later  that  Charles 
n.  caused  the  actual  building  to  be 
erected,  and  Flamstead  to  be  installed 
therein  as  the  first  Astronomer  BoyaL 
Hollar  therefore  represented  in  his  fore- 
ground the  old  tower  existing  at  the 
time,  which  was  coeral  with  the  Palace 
of  Greenwich.  It  was  built  by  Hum- 
phrey, Duke  of  Gloucester,  when  Henry 
YL  granted  him  p^mission,  in  1488,  to 
enclose  here  a  park  of  two  hundred 
acres ;  and  it  was  used  by  sundiy  suc- 
ceeding sovereigns,  now  for  purposes  of 
assignation,  now  of  imprisonment.  At 
foot  of  the  descent  appears  the  sole 
edifice  then  conspicuous  and  remaining 
in  our  thne,  to  wit, ''  The  House  of  De- 
light,*'  whereof  the  Queen  of  James  L 
laid  the  foundation-stone.  It  was  com- 
pleted by  Inigo  Jones,  at  the  special  in- 
stance of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  is 
now  the  centre  of  the  Boyal  Nayal 
School,  remoYed  hither  from  Padding- 
ton  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  Hayingoccasion  to  consult  the 
Topographical  Dictionary  of  Lambarde, 
an  esteemed  authority  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  I  found  in  Mr.  Old's 
library  an  edition  of  the  work  that  once 
belonged  to  Thomas  Gray,  and  is  Ml 
of  marginal  notes  in  the  poet's  singu- 
larly neat  handwriting.  Opposite  to  a 
brief  account  of  Greenwich,  he  had 
written:  "The  old  palace  is  totally 
gone,  but  the  king  has  still  a  house 
there,  built  by  Inigo  Jones."  The  men- 
tion of  Lambarde  further  reminds  me 
that  I  ought  to  haye  described  Yan- 


bragh  Fields  as  bordering,  southwards, 
upon  Blackheath,  which,  like  Green- 
wich, has  its  own  historical  associations. 
Hereon  encamped  the  inyading  Danes, 
in  1011.  Hereon  haye  been  held  diyers 
royal  meetings  and  military  displays. 
Hereon  assembled  Wat  Tyler's  insurgent 
followers  in  1881,  and  Jack  Cade's  in 
1449-'50;  while  the  record  of  still 
anoth^  Tmlawfhl  gathaing  hereon  is 
thus  pithily  set  down  by  Lambarde: 
'*  It  hath  borne  thre  seyerall  rebellious 
Assemblyes  beside  the  Burden  of  the 
Danes  Campe.  .  .  .  The  Thyrde  was 
stirred  by  the  Blacksmythe  of  Cornwall 
and  the  Lord  Audley,  in  Tyme  of  Henry 
Vn.,  wheare  they  and  theirs  receyyed  as 
they  desery'd,  the  Number  discomfited 
and  slayne,  and  the  Capteins  hanged." 
Let  us  return  to  Hollar's  print.  Its 
chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
middle  distance  and  beyond  the  House 
of  Delight,  you  see  in  mass— though  not 
made  out  in  mudi  detail— the  old  Pal- 
ace of  Greenwich,  then  an  extensiye  pile 
of  buildings  enlarged  and  altered  at 
yarious  dates,  but  now  replaced  by  the 
eastern  wing  of  the  HospitaL  Anti- 
quarians tell  us  that  there  are  traces  of 
a  royal  residence  here,  so  early  as  a.  d. 
1800 ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  will  of 
Henry  IV.  is  dated  £6?©^ J[anuary  2% 
1408.  But  without  careftOly^ 
out  the  transfer  of  the  palace  and  the" 
manor — from  the  Crown  to  Duke  Hum- 
phrey aboye  named,  then  to  the  Crown 
again,  then  to  the  Commonwealth,  then 
back  to  the  Crown,  and  finally  to  Com- 
misffloners  for  conyerting  the  royal 
abode  into  a  national  asylum— we  may 
recall  to  remembrance  how  the  locality 
is  identified  with  noteworthy  incidents 
and  personages.  Here  was  held  a  royal 
Joust,  when  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
espoused  Anne  Mowbray.  Here  Henry 
YHL  was  bom ;  and  here  he  married 
two  of  his  wiyes,  Catherine  of  Arragon 
and  Anne  of  Cleyes.  Edward  YL  liyed 
and  died  here.  The  birthplace  of  Eliza- 
beth, here  was  her  coi^.  James  L 
erected  a  new  brick  front  to  the  palace, 
which  Charles  L  quitted  when  he  went 
northward,  at  the  opening  of  the  ciyil 
war.    Charles  H.  caused  a  portion  of  it 
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that  had  fallen  into  decay  to  be  rebuilt, 
employing,  as  architect,  Webb,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Inigo  Jones,  from  whose  pa- 
pers the  designs  were  made.  It  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
that,  by  particular  desire  of  the  Queen, 
the  palace  ceased  to  be  a  royal  residence 
and  the  old  buildings  disappeared,  while 
in  their  place  was  commenced,  under 
guidance  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
master-mind,  the  stately  Royal  Hospital 
for  Seamen.  Finally — for  I  am  linger- 
ing too  long  over  Hollar's  print — ^the 
windings  of  the  Thames  are  traced  as 
we  see  them  now,  though  but  few  vea- 
sels  are  at  anchor,  or  sailing  between 
gardens  and  pastures  and  marshes.  The 
river  is  innocent  of  to-day's  forests  of 
masts,  and  the  banks  are  not  yet  cum- 
bered with  vast  dock-yards  and  Cy- 
clopean engineering  establishments.  On 
the  horizon,  the  metropolis  is  doubly, 
if  faintly,  indicated^by  the  long,  lofly, 
and  flattened  roof  of  old  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  by  the  word  "  London  " 
engraved  in  small  type  over  it.  The 
view  that  Hollar  saw,  taking  his  place 
there  in  the  Park  between  One-Tree 
Hill  and  the  site  of  the  future  Observa- 
tory, must  have  been  beautiful  in  the 
extreme,  and  largdv  ^nfuc^  witn  the 
rural  element.  Moreover,  he  may  have 
been  abb  to  distinguish  clearly  its  lead- 
ing features  and  its  graduated  distances. 
Two  or  three  hundred  thousand  chim- 
neys did  not  then  vomit  forth  before  him 
their  soot  and  smoke.  The  atmosphere 
was  not  then  lurid  with  proofs  of 
growth  in  population,  in  enterprise,  in 
wealth,  in  national  greatness. 

Nor — though  I  did  not  make  all  these 
observations  and  mental  memoranda 
while  the  servant  was  carrying  in  my 
card  to  Mr.  Old— could  I  fidl  to  notice, 
in  passing  through  the  room  that  led  to 
the  library,  another  indication  of  the 
ruling  taste.  On  the  walls  hung  several 
rare  portraits,  engraved,  of  personages 
famous  in  history,  with  original  letters 
writ  by  their  living  hands,  pendent  in 
frames  beneath  them.  But  I  must  not 
pause  over  these,  or  we  shall  never  reach 
the  sanctum,  and  set  to  work  upon  the 
Autographs  therein  deposited.    For  the 


same  reason  I  shall  say  nothing  at  pres- 
ent upon  the  order  in  which  these  are 
arranged,  whether  chronological  or  ao- 
cording  to  class ;  and  will  only  add,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  cite  a  few  specimens, 
that  each  letter  or  document  is  enclosed 
within  a  folio  sheet  of  mounting  paper, 
to  which  it  is  secured  at  the  edge,  bo 
that — while  it  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out violence — both  its  sides  are  easUy 
visible.  This  last  point  is  essential,  in- 
asmuch as  authenticity  is  often  estab- 
lished or  confirmed  by  address,  seal, 
superscription,  or  official  post-mark. 
On  the  opposite  inner  page  will  be 
found  an  engraved  likeness  of  the  indi- 
vidual whose  autogn^h  is  seen;  and 
these  illustrations  are  so  nimierous,  and 
of  such  exceeding  merit,  that  they  con- 
stitute in  themsdves  a  collecti(m  of 
remarkable  interest.  None  conmion- 
place  are  accepted,  the  chief  contribu- 
tors being  such  men  as  Houbraken, 
Delph,  Edelinck,  Hollar,  Sharp,  Vertue, 
Drevet,  Faithome,  Loggan,  Yanteuil, 
and  Bartolozzi,  whose  works  almost 
compel  an  acknowledgment  that  the  art 
of  engraving  is  now  lost  among  us. 

When  first  our  conversation  turned 
upon  this  subject,  "  What  would  you 
like  to  look  at  ? "  said  Mr.  Old,  with  a 
quiet  air  betokening  consciousness  that 
all  reasonable  curiosity  could  be  grati- 
fied. And,  as  we  had  just  been  talk- 
ing inter  alia  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
and  its  veteran  pensioners,  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  Nelson's  name  occurred 
in  reply.  Thereupon  was  brought  out 
the  following  lettfer  from  him,  written 
when  he  was  only  a  captain,  and  com- 
manding the  Agamemnon  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  addressed  to  his  mater- 
nal uncle.  Commissioner  Suckling,  Cus- 
tom House,  London ;  and  is  post-marked 
"  W  "  in  a  circle,  the  rest  being  blurred, 
save  the  fig^ures  "95."  It  covers  ^Yt 
sides  of  small-sized  quarto  paper.  The 
hand  is  neat  and  distinct ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  erasure  or  correction,  though 
it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  first  para- 
graph the  word  "  were  "  is  inadvertently 
spelled  with  an  "  h "  in  one  line,  uid 
the  word  "than"  accidentally  omitted 
in  another.    The  punctuation,  on  the 
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other  hand,  is  extremely  defective 
thioaghout — a  frequent  peculiarity  in 
the  correspondence  of  former  genera- 
tions. 

Agamemnon  6t:  Hoienao  ibby  7tli 
1795 
My  dear  Sir 

a%is  day  Twelve  Months  sav  the  British  Troope 
land  at  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
French  out  of  the  Island  and  the  more  I  see  of  its 
produce  ft  oonyenient  ports  for  our  Fleets  the 
more  I  am  satisfied  of  Lord  Hood's  great  Wisdom 
in  getting  possession  of  iti  for  had  his  LardsUp  not 
come  forward  with  a  bold  plan  all  our  trade  ft 
Polttioal  consequence  would  hare  been  lost  in  Italy 
for  after  the  evacuation  of  Toulon  to  what  place 
where  We  to  look  for  Shelter  for  our  fleet  ft  the 
numerous  attendants  of  Victuallers  Btoreships  ft 
Transports.  Qenoa  was  inimical  to  us  ft  by  treaty 
only  five  Sail  of  the  Line  could  enter  their  Forts  at 
the  same  time— if  we  look  at  Tuscany  She  was  little 
better  forced  to  declare  for  us,  and  ever  since  wish- 
ing to  get  her  Neutrality  again,  even  the  French 
CJonsul  although  not  ofSdally  reoeiv'd  has  not  left 
Leghorn.  All  our  trade  and  of  our  allies  to  Italy 
must  all  pass  close  to  Corsica,  the  Enemy  would 
have  had  the  Ports  of  this  Island  fhlt  of  Bow  Gal- 
lies  ft  from  the  great  Calms  near  the  land  our  Ships 
of  War  could  not  have  protected  the  Trade,  they 
can  always  be  taken  under  your  Eye,  therefore 
from  this  acct:  only,  every  Man  of  Common  Sense 
must  see  the  necessity  of  our  possessing  this  Island. 
—The  Spanish  Ports  &  Neapolitan  are  so  improper 
(ft  except  Minorca  which  is  now  only  a  fishing 
town  with  a  few  Slips  for  Ship  building  every  thing 
being  destroy'd)  &  the  distance  from  the  Scene  of 
War  so  distant,  that  they  could  not  have  been  used 
even  would  the  Dous  have  made  us  welcome  which 
I  much  doubt. 

The  loss  to  the  French  has  been  great  indeed^ 
all  the  ships  built  at  Toulon  have  their  sides, 
Beams,  decks  ft  Strait  Timber  from  this  Island, 
the  Pine  of  this  Island  is  of  the  finest  texture  I 
ever  saw,  and  the  Tar  Pitch  ft  hemp  although  I 
believe  the  former  not  equal  to  Norway  yet  was 
very  much  used  in  the  Yard  at  Toulon— so  much 
for  the  benefit  of  it  to  us  during  the  War,  and  in 
Peace  I  see  no  reason  but  it  may  be  as  benefidal  to 
England  as  any  other  part  of  the  King's  dominions 
—every  article  of  this  Island  was  suppress'd,  as  it 
interfered  with  the  produce  of  the  So:  of  France. 
The  Large  woods  of  olives  must  produce  great 
quantities  of  fine  oil  ft  the  Wine  is  much  preferable 
to  the  Wines  of  Italy— our  Naval  Yards  will  be 
supplied  with  excellent  wood  ft  I  daresay  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  the  Island  will  be  very  trifling,  ft 
its  importance  to  us  very  great— other  powers  will 
certainly  envy  us,  ft  the  Inhabitants  will  grow 
rich  ft  I  hope  happy  under  our  mUd  Government, 
the  diflierenoe  ia  already  visible,  before  every  Oor- 
sican  carried  Mb  gun  for  every  district  was  at  en- 
mity with  the  other,  many  parts  at  War  with  the 
French  ft  none  friendly  with  them.  No  Single 
French  Man  could  travel  in  this  Island  his  death 
was  pertain— Now  not  one  Man  in  fifty  carries  Arms 
—their  Swords  are  really  tum'd  into  Plough 
Shares,  ft  We  travel  eveiy  where  with  only  a  Stick 
—this  day  I  have  walk'd  over  800  acres  of  fioe 
wheat  which  last  year  only  served  to  feed  a  few 
Goats,  ft  if  these  great  alterations  are  to  be  seen 


in  the  least  fertile  part  of  the  Island,  what  must  be 
the  change  in  the  more  fruitful— and  when  I  reflect 
that  I  was  the  cause  of  reattacking  Bastia,  after 
our  Wise  Generals  gave  it  over  irom  not  knowing 
the  force,  fenoylng  it  SOOO  Men,  that  it  was  I  who 
landing  joining  the  Corsicans  with  only  my  Ships 
party  of  Marines  drove  the  French  under  the  walls 
of  Bastia,  that  it  was  I  who  knowing  the  fbroe  in 
Bastia  to  be  upwards  of  4000  Men,  as  I  have  now 
only  ventured  to  tell  Lord  Hood  landed  wiUi  only 
1200  Men  ft  kept  the  Secret  'tiU  within  a  Week 
past— what  I  must  have  felt  during  the  whole  Seige 
may  be  easily  conceiv'd. 

Yet  I  am  scarcely  mention'd.  I  freely  forgive 
but  cannot  forget— this  and  much  more  ought  to 
have  been  mention'd— it  is  known  that  for  two 
months  I  blockaded  Bastia  with  a  Squadron ;  only 
50  Sacks  of  flour  got  into  the  Town— at  Fiorenzo  ft 
Calvi  for  two  months  before  nothing  got  in  &  4 
French  frigates  could  not  get  out  ft  are  now  ours. 
Yet  my  diligence  is  not  mentioned— &  others  for 
keeping  succours  out  of  Oalvi  for  a  few  summer 
months  are  handsomely  mentioned— n^A  things  are, 
I  am  got  in  a  subject  near  my  heart  which  is  ftill 
when  I  think  of  the  treatment  I  have  receiv'd— 
every  Man  who  had  any  considerable  share  in  the 
Beduction  has  got  some  place  or  other— I  only  I, 
am  without  reward  the  taking  of  Corsica  like  the 
taking  St:  Juans,  has  cost  me  money  St:  Juans  cost 
near  500jS  Corsica  has  cost  me  SOOjS,  an  eye  &  Cut 
across  my  back  and  my  money  I  find  cannot  be 
repaid  me,  nothing  but  my  anxious  endeavour  to 
serve  my  Country  makes  me  bear  up  against  it,  but 
I  sometimes  am  r^idy  to  give  all  up.  We  are  just 
going  to  Sea  ft  I  hope  to  God  we  shall  meet  the 
French  fleet  which  may  give  us  all  Gold  chains  who 
knows.  Bemember  me  most  kindly  to  Mrs  Suck- 
ling ft  Miss  Suckling  and  Believe  in  every  situation 
I  iisel  myself 

Your  much  oblig'd  ft  afTectlonato 

HoaATio  Nelson 

Best  Bespects  to  Mr:  Bumsey  ft  Ikroily  ft  to 
Mr:  Wrents. 

forgive  this  letter  I  have  said  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  myself  but  in  deed  it  is  all  too  true. 

This  epistle,  wbich  has  not  heretofore 
appeared  in  print,  is  in  truth  Nelsonian 
all  over.  How  it  shttws  the  sagacity 
and  practical  zeal  of  the  man,  that 
ranged  beyond  mere  fighting!  Hoy 
bitter  his  sense  of  the  professional  jeal- 
ousy and  injustice  that  strove  to  keep 
him  in  the  shade  I  How  keen  his  eager- 
ness for  action  I  What  modest  confi- 
dence in  his  hint  of  possible  "gold 
chains!"  The  ftiture  "shaker  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Nile"  may  herein  be 
advantageously  studied. 

Transition  from  the  great  Admiral  to 
the  great  Corsican,  whom  he  held  in 
such  holy  horror,  was  not  unnatural; 
and  this  led  to  the  production  of  the 
following  letter  from  Charles  James 
Fox,  by  which  it  is  plain  that  all  our 
countrymen  did  not  participate  in  Nel- 
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son's  embittered  hostility.  Fox's  adim- 
ration  of  the  First  Consul  was  indeed 
notorious ;  bnt  his  manner  of  expressing 
it  herein  is  remarkable  for  its  compre- 
hensiyeness  no  less  than  for  its  fervor. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  Dennis 
O'Bryen,  Esq.,  Craven  street,  Strand; 
is  franked  by  Fox,  from  "Chertsey 
July  sixteen  1800;"  and  post-marked 
"  Free  "  "  Staines."  Envelopes  had  not 
then  come  into  use ;  they  were  not  yet 
anathematized  by  autograph  collectors, 
inasmuch  as  the  official  stamp  upon  a 
cover  does  not  aid  in  authenticating  iia 
presumed  contents. 

Dear  O  Bryen,  I  am  modi  obliged  to  yoa  for 
your  letter  I  think  exactly  as  yoa  leem  to  do  of 
Bonaparte,  and  though  I  nerer  could  like  hia  man- 
ner  of  aacrifloing  Venice  fto  and  still  leaa  hia  entry 
into  the  Ooandl  of  500  at  St.  Olood  (by  the  iray  I 
am  not  sore  I  am  xigkt  abont  the  Flaoe)  I  have  en- 
tirely forgiven  him  and  am  willing  to  think  him 
one  of  the  beat  as  I  am  sore  he  is  the  gieateet  of 
Men ;  and  aa  to  what  yon  aay  abont  myaelf^  hia 
Reputation  is  not  only  ao  much  abore  what  I  could 
in  any  case  look  to,  but  of  ao  difliBient  a  genua  that 
there  is  no  merit  in  not  being  envious  of  him.  He 
certainly  has  surpassed,  in  my  judgment,  Alexander 
&  Caesar,  not  to  mention  the  great  advantage  he 
has  over  them  in  the  cause  ho  fights  in— Csesar's 
military  exploita  in  Gaul  are  those  upon  which  his 
reputation  chiefly  rests,  his  conquest  of  Italy  was 
nothing  Saguntum  is  certainly  not  the  place  you 
mean  for  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  place  of  that 
name  in  Italy,  I  think  both  Oerfinlum  ft  Brundu- 
simn  were  defended,  but  I  am  not  sure,  ft  not 
Tbkrentum.  I  quite  agree  with  yon  about  Fitt*s 
Silence  upon  Sheridan's  Panegyiiok,  and  like 
Windham's  ftr  better  as  I  do  the  Man.— 

We  have  hod  one  or  two  very  pleasant  water 
jaunts.  I  go  to  Wobum  •Saturday  for  about  a 
week.  Mrs.  A.  desires  to  be  kindly  remembered 
to  you.— yours  affly,  0.  J.  FOx 

81  Anne's  HiU 
Wednesday 

In  curious  contrast  to  the  foregoing, 
and  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
writer,  are  the  two  following  letters 
from  Sheridan  to  Mr.  Charles  Ward,  the 
Treasurer  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  They 
are  addressed  to  him  at  the  Secretary's 
office  of  that  establishment,  and  are 
post-marked  '*  Biggleswade  .  .  .  ISl^** 
The  former  of  the  two  has  the  signature 
"R  B  Sheridan,''  in  the  usual  comer, 
outside. 

SouthiQ 
Friday 
DrWard  £ 

Beg  borrow  steal  forge  10  for  me  ft  send  6y 
return  <if  Pott  then  I  am  with  you 

Yours  truly 

RB  S 


What  do  you  think  of  Keon 
I  am  glad  He  is  to  play  Bichaid  ft  not  of  Post. 
HowisBrinsleyt 

The  word  "  Post,"  in  the  above  poet- 
script,  is  probably  a  sUp  of  the  pen  for 
^  Poet,"  meaning  that  Kean  was  not  to 
play  Shakspeare's  Richard,  but  Gar- 
rick's.  The  main  sulgect  is  amusingly 
renewed  in  tiiis  second  communication. 

PuTAra  Sontldll 

Thursday 
Dr"^^^ 

Thou  art  a  trusty  man,  ft  irticn  I  write  to  you  I 
get  an  answer  ft  the  thing  done  if  it  can  be— and 
yon  don't  write  or  want  to  reoeiTe  Un^  LetUn-^ 
which  are  my  honor.  I  haTs  been  fery  iU  wUh  a 
-violent  attack  of  bfle— kept  my  bed  three  days— 
but  don*t  9ay  fhU  to  a  inil  it  always  does  harm  in 
my  situation.  I  am  now  quite  well,  ft  the  better 
for  it,  pray  let  two  or  three  Theatre  dwps  or  their 
connexions  put  up  a  little  soaflblding  in  my  Hall 
that  may  serre  to  wash  the  walls  ft  whitevaah  the 
eeOing  as  mnn  at  fou  reeeive  thia.  I  will  explain 
my  motives  when  I  aniTe  on  Sunday— as  I  suppose 
I  have  replaced  the  last  JBIO  yon  stole  for  me,  I 
trust  you  may  reputably  renew  the  Theft  when  I 
arrire  should  it  be  again  wanted  as  I  greatly  foar  it 
will  I  have  hod  a  very  dMl  Letter  from  Hudson, 
from  w)xom  I  haye  great  resource  coming.— There 
are  political  eventa  ihome)  hrtwUig,—Out  letter 
more  will  catch  me  here 

£Ter  yours 

B.  B.  a 

Chance  has  thrown  me,  at  the  outset, 
among  later  specimens  from  Mr.  Old's 
portfolios;  but  I  crave  room  for  one 
citation  dating  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  to  which  I  was  attracted  l>y  the 
magnificent  illustrating  portrait,  a  head 
by  Delph— that  of  the  elder  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  assassinated  by 
Felton.  He  was  fSuniliarly  called 
**  Steenie "  by  James  L,  firom  his  re- 
semblance to  some  pictured  St.  Stephen. 
The  letter  in  question  is  to  Richelieu, 
and  is  written  in  a  fair,  legible  hand, 
evidently  the  Duke's  own.  It  has  been 
folded  in  long  and  very  narrow  form, 
and  has  been  fastened  with  purple  silk 
(still  attached  to  it),  and  two  smaU  red- 
wax  seals  bearing  a  ducal  coronet  and  a 
foul  anchor  within  an  oval,  around  the 
latter  of  which  moL  y  pense,  in  capitals, 
is  visible,  being  part  of  the  well-^own 
motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  It  is 
addressed  in  another  handwriting,  very 
]dain  and  clerkly,  *'  &  Monsieui/ Monsieur 
Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,"  and  is  Anther- 
more  endorsed-— crosswise,  outside,  and 
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also  in  a  plain  bat  still  different  hand —  ^  ponvei  acyonter  loye  a  oe  qa*il  toos  dim  de  la 

"Mr  de  Buldngham."    Thus  it  seems  ^^^      Monstonr 

that  the  French  difficulty  in  catching  or  Yostre  tree  humble 

reproducing  our  English  uMnes,  so  ob-  ottrosobeisanta^teM 

vious  to-day,  is  not  of  recent   date.  ,^         ^        .„.-.,      '^^^ 

Thus  writes  the  English  courtier  and  The  reader  wiU  not  fail  to  noticethe 

favorite  to  the  French  prime  minister  ^^""^  ^^  «^^*  over  certain  vowels, 

and  churchman.  and  that  once  it  is  misplaced;  the  speU- 

ing  also  is  peculiar  throughout    But 

•    7»«  1620  nj^  we— in  view  of  the  asserted  rivalry 

^°**^'                   ,                , ,  between  Buckingham  and  Richelieu  for 

De  pear  aoe met  amemies  Tons  ayent  done  oome  .,              ,                   ^   t            »  a      .  • 

au  autres,  dea  mauvaiMs  ixnprewioiiB  a  man  en-  *^«  gO^^  gra<»S  of  Anne  of  Austna— 

dioyi,  Je  me  aens  oblige  a  oette  heme  de  me  Jnsti-  to  attribute  to  carelessness,  or  to  design, 

fleretplayndretontAnBemUedefloaUomnleaquiont  ^j^g  fenunine  tum  ffiven  to  the  former's 

eet6  dreasee  contre  moy,  et  par  oenz  mesme  aill  ont  ..             •     on     r\          ji  ^•     ^            •^-r 

l^onenr  deatte  dea  yortrea,  lea  qnela  Moneienr  vona  ennemies  V     Un  SO  delicate  a  pomt  I 

entendrei  plna  particaUerement  de  ce  gentilUiome,  decline  to  offer  an  opinion. 


JUNE  SONGS. 
L 

CAPRICE. 


The  rose  is  dea4  in  my  Lady's  bower ; 

The  love  is  dead  in  my  Lady's  heart  t 
The  rose  was  only  a  summer  m)wer, 
Bom  to  die  in  a  summer  hour, 
Toyidd  its  life  to  the  passionate  shower 

That  tore4ts  radiant  leaves  apart 

The  rose-tree  will  blossom  again,  I  know ; 

But  what  care  I  for  to-morrow's  flower  I 
Some  idle  wind  will  capriciously  blow ; 
The  rain's  wild  feet  wiU  trample  it ;  oh, 
Pluck  it  who  will  1  for  myself,  I  go 

And  leave  the  rose  in  my  Lady's  bower  I 

n. 

FAITHLBSSinESS. 

0  LIGHT  and  many  thy  words : 
O  well  were  they  earnest  and  few  I 

O  sweet  and  false  are  thy  words : 
O  well  were  tl^ey  bitter  and  true  I 

Take  back  the  pledge  I  have  worn — 
The  red,  red  rose  in  my  breast  I 

Alas  I  could  I  pluck  out  the  thorn 
That  tortures  this  heart  of  unrest ! 


m. 

C0N8TANCT. 

I  RIFLED  a  leaf  from  the  heart  of  a  rose : — 

Believe!  believe! 
Though  Love  comes  lightly,  not  lightly  it  goes ; 
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It  steals  through  our  vdns,  and  our  youth's  white  flower 
Blossoms  in  cnmson  from  that  hour : 

life  of  our  life,  it  can  neyer  deceiye ; 

I  love  thee !  I  love  thee  I  believe  I 

O  fimcies  are  fitful  as  breezes  that  blow — 

Believe  1  believe  I 
The^  come  to  us  lightly — more  Hghtly  they  go : 
Diviner  than  duty,  and  stronger  Sian  will, 
Love,  the  sweet  mysteiy,  rules  me  still : 

Tyranny  tender,  it  cannot  deceive ; 

I  love  thee !  I  love  thee !  believe ! 


IV. 

PETITION. 

Only  the  roees  will  hear  1 
Dear, 

Only  the  roses  will  see  I 
This  once— just  this  I 
Ah,  the  roses — ^I  wis 

They  envy  me  I 

Here  is  a  half-blown  spray : 
Say 

This  shall  Love's  anadem  be  1 
A  rose-strung  wreath* 
For  thy  brow — and  beneath, 

A  rose  for  me  1 


BXPBCTANCT. 

SuHHEB,  rain  me  a  rain  of  rose-leaves ; 

Only  on  rose-leaves  she  shall  tread  1 
Summer,  rain  me  a  rain  of  rose-leaves 

Over  the  banquet  Love  hath  spread. 

Never  orient  feast  so  splendid ; 

Viands  so  costly ;  wines  so  rare  I 
Never  showers  of  bloom  descended 

Veiling  a  princess  half  so  fair  I 

Summer,  make  her  a  couch  of  roses ; 

Pillows  of  rose-leaves  lightly  prest ; — 
Odors  sweet  when  my  love  reposes 

Dreamily  drifting  round  her  rest  I 

Come,  beloved  I  the  feast  awwlts  thee ; 

Cruelly  traitor-moments  flee ! 
Is  it  sorrow  or  joy  belates  thee  ? 

Heedest  thou  aught  unshared  by  me ! 

Coming  !    O  rapture  more  than  mortal  1 
Softly  the  gates  of  bliss  unclose ; 

Silence,  guarding  the  sacred  portal, 
Wears  in  her  breast  the  symbol  rose. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  WOMEN. 


Fob  how  many  centuries  have  flatter- 
ing tongues  whispered,  that  the  char- 
acter of  father,  brother,  and  husband 
\hj  like  wax  in  the  hand  of  mother, 
sister,  and  wife.  The  tedious  common- 
places uttered  on  this  subject  remind  us 
of  the  athletic  pugilist,  who,  when  he 
was  taunted  with  haying  allowed  his 
litUe  wife  to  beat  him,  responded  naive- 
ly, "And  why  not?  It  amuses  her,  and 
don't  hurt  me  I "  So  these  compliments 
amuse  women  and  danH  hurt  men ;  and 
the  very  lips  that  are  so  lavish  of  them, 
would  be  slowest  to  utter  words  that 
would  restore  to  woman  her  true  office 
— that  of  a  help,  meet  unto  man.  Very 
£resh  in  our  ears  is  a  recent  tale  of 
defalcation  and  suicide,  the  consequence 
of  sinfUl  speculation.  The  criminal  was 
the  husband  of  a  noble  woman,  who 
remonstrated  when  he  took  his  first  step 
astray,  till  the  subject  became  a  sore 
one  between  them.  How  far  removed 
firom  the  last  catastrophe  was  the  day 
on  which  he  had  told  her,  perhax>s  on 
bended  knees,  that  she  was  the  arbiter 
of  his  destiny — ^that  in  her  hands  lay  all 
the  current  of  his  being?"  What  a 
bitter  mockery!  The  arbiter  of  a 
destiny,  whose  smallest  indiscretion  she 
could  not  avert  I 

The  wide  influence  of  one  woman  for 
^U  is,  however,  no  unrecorded  thing. 
A  few  years  ago  the  discarded  favorite 
of  a  French  prince  made  mischief 
enough  to  justify  the  Government  in 
sending  her,  in  a  man-of-war,  to  South 
America.  From  South  America  she 
wandered  hither,  and  claimed  a  share 
of  our  public  lands,  on  the  ground  that 
she  was  descended  from  that  Yespucius 
who  gave  his  name  to  our  nation. 
Some  years  ago  we  ourselves  passed  a 
year  in  Washington.  At  that  time, 
twenty-four  votes  in  the  Senate  and 
House  were  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
worst  women  in  that  bad  city.  Nay,  in 
a  way  unworthy,  if  not  worse,  we  our- 


selves assisted  to  pass  a  reformed  post- 
age-bill. Having  jokingly  said  to  a 
Southern  Senator,  whose  vote  was  need- 
ed by  the  Administration,  "  Alter  this 
postage-law,  Mr.  G.,  and  you  shall  have 
tickets  for  Mrs.  B.'s  ball,"  we  were  taken 
at  our  word,  and  the  flilfilment  of  the 
promise  soberly  claimed  in  a  letter 
which  we  still  possess  I 

The  flatteries  and  the  facts  prove 
three  things : 

1.  That  all  men  know  that  women 
ought  to  exercise  a  higher  influence 
over  them  than  they  exercise  over  each 
other,  and  wish  in  some  way  to  ac- 
knowledge it. 

2.  That,  although  they  feel  this,  they 
are  half  ashamed  of  it,  have  no  manner 
of  confidence  in  the  influence  itself,  and 
think  it  a  confession  .of  weakness  to 
own  themselves  subject  to  it. 

8.  That  women  themselves  are  by  no 
means  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
them;  that  it  is  sometimes  exercised 
wickedly,  often  carelessly,  and  always, 
as  society  now  is,  in  regard  to  matters 
of  importance,  without  open  responsi- 
bility. 

Should  we  not  inquire,  them  what 
sort  of  influence  God  meant  to  confer 
upon  us,  and  how  it  shall  best  subserve 
the  interests  of  mankind  t 

The  whole  world  has  felt  this  neces- 
sity, and  ludicrous  enough  have  been 
the  various  attempts  toward  a  "  History 
of  Women." 

The  first  who.  thought  fit  to  dedicate 
to  woman  any  thing  more  than  a  sonnet, 
was  Boccaccio,  the  author  of  the  De- 
camerone.  It  is  a  common  impression 
that  Boccaccio  was  a  very  licentious 
man ;  in  consequence  of  wMch,  this  act 
of  homage  may  seem  rather  question- 
able. But  that  impression  does  the  poet 
injustice.  If  few  gentlemen  now  would 
risk  the  reading  of  "The  Hundred 
Days  "  aloud,  we  may  say  the  same  of 
many  a  scene  in  Shakespeare ;  but  let 
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us  compare  Shakespeare  with  the  minor 
dramatists  of  his  own  time,  or  Boccaccio 
with  the  poets  of  his,  and  we  shall  find 
an  immeasurable  comparatiye  purity  on 
their  side,  and  shall  confess  that  the 
Italian^s  Latin  treatise  on  "Illustrious 
Women"  was  no  unworthy  compli- 
ment.    . 

Soon  after,  Francesco  Sordonati  found 
one  hundred  and  twenty  illustrious 
women^  whom  Boccaccio  had  been  so 
ungaUant  as  to  forget,  and  in  a  few 
years  more  than  twenty  authors  follow- 
ed in  Sordonati's  footsteps,  only  to  trip 
up  his  heels  in  the  same  way.  It  be- 
came a  matter  of  question  whether  a 
book  could  ever  be  printed  large 
enough  to  hold  the  names  of  all  the 
women  who  desired  a  place  in  it; 
which  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we 
find  that  the  concoction  of  a  new  pud- 
ding sometimes  served  as  a  titie  to 
admission  I 

Hilario  da  Oosta  followed  with  the 
"  lives  of  Women  o^  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  Including  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy  Roman  Catholic 
Women ; "  and  Paul  de  Bibera  was  next 
delivered  of  a  monstrous  tome  called 
"  The  Triumphs  and  Heroic  Enterprises 
of  Eight  Hundred  Women." 

The  first  attempt  of  the  same  kind  in 
English,  was  made  by  a  woman.  In 
1804,  Matilda  Betham  published  in  a 
modesL  respectable  way,  a  single  vol- 
ume, which  she  called  a  Biographical 
Dictionary,  and  innumerable  transla- 
tions were  made  in  London  of  the 
works  of  foreign  women — ^the  latter  fitct 
wholly  inexplicable,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  previous  publication  of  Mary  Wool- 
stonecraft's  powerful  "  Vindication." 
Some  ten  years  ago.  Colonel  Higginson 
stated  that  a  Library  had  lately  been 
sold  in  Milan,  containing  thirty  thou- 
sand volumes,  all  written  by  women! 
Had  their  lives  been  written  also  ?  A 
Yerj  stupid  but  most  righl-thinMng  book 
of  this  description  was  published  in 
London,  by  Dr.  William  Alexander,  in 
1779.  A  few  extracts  from  his  pages, 
and  those  of  later  writers,  will  show  us 
how  men  think  and  write,  sometimes, 
about  these  "  arbiters  of  destiny  I " 


**  While  the  ohanuB  ▼hioh  vomon  pooncw,"  he 
begins,  *^  have  ereryi^ere  extorted  from  ub  the 
tribute  of  love,  they  haye  only  in  a  fev  inrtftncw 
extorted  that  of  good  uage.** 

"In  fhe  sixteenth  and  eerenteen^  centuries 
lAumfag  declined  ao  fast  that  Uw  women  could  be 
fbund  who  could  speU  their  own  namee.  Theology 
absorbed  their  minds,  and  the  disputes  which  grew 
out  of  It  consoled  their  solitary  moments.  It  was 
not  strange  that  in  this  state  of  things  a  taste  Ibr 
fimcy  needle-work  should  And  Urth." 

**  Men,*'  he  says,  **  who  are  most  interested  that 
women  should  be  sensible  and  vlxtuous,  seem  by 
their  oonduot  to  have  entered  into  a  conspracy  to 
render  them  otherwise.** 

'*  We  have  oppressed,  not  because  we  hated  bat 
because  we  looed  them.  We  shut  them  up  because 
we  are  unwilling  that  any  one  should  share  with  ua 
the  joy  of  their  company;  we  have  assumed  ihe 
management  of  all  business,  solely  to  save  them  the 
trouble  of  thinldng I*' 

Speaking  of  the  Oircasdan  custom  of 
bringing  up   youiig  girls  for  sale,  he 

says: 

**  But  let  us  dedine  the  subject ;  for,  on  dose 
Inquiry,  It  will  be  found  that  women  are  in  some 
measure  boug^  and  sold  in  every  country,  whether 
savage  or  dvillxed." 

**It  has  been  a  source  of  weakness  to  every 
nation  under  heaven,"  he  adds,  **that  its  women 
have  had  but  little  to  do,  and  a  great  deal  to  say." 

Sydney  Smith  says,  in  writing  to 
Lady  Holland, 

**  We  have  had  a  race  of  Uue-etockingB  at  Combe 
Florey— a  race  you  despise.  To  me,  they  are  agree- 
able and  leu  intipid  than  the  majority  of  women ; 
for  you  know,  my  lady,  the  fiminifu  mind  doet  not 


**  Keep  as  much  as  possible  In  the  common  road 
of  life,"  he  oonthiues;  *<  patent  educations  and 
habits  seldom  succeed.  Depend  upon  it,  men  set 
more  value  on  the  cultivated  minds  than  on  the 
accomplishments  of  women.  It  is  fc  common  error, 
but  it  it  an  error,  that  literature  unfits  women  tea 
the  every-day  duties  of  life.  It  is  not  so  with  men. 
You  see  those  with  the  most  cultivated  minds,  eon- 
stantly  devoting  their  time  and  attention  to  tiie 
most  homely  objects.  literature  gives  women  a 
real  and  proper  weight  in  society,  but  then  they 
must  use  it  with  disozetion.  If  the  stocking  is  Uus, 
the  petticoat  must  be  Joi^t  u  my  friend  Jeffrey 
says.  The  want  of  this  has  ftamished  food  for 
ridicule  in  all  ages.** 

Let  us  take,  now,  a  few  paragraphs 
from  that  quaint  modem  Socialist, 
TousseneL  We  shall  see,  later,  that  tiie 
wisest  do  not  prophesy  much  better. 

« It  is  dear,'*  he  says,  **  that  had  not  God  willed 
to  subordinate  man  to  woman,  he  would  not  have 
chosen  Love  as  the  principle  of  his  law.  Butmany 
men  are  gallant  and  behave  very  wdl  at  a  bell, 
without  suspecting  that  deference  to  woman  is  a 
commandment  of  Qod.*' 

**  Euripides,  the  woman-hater,  could  not  pardon 
Ood  for  haviujg  made  her  an  indispensable  agent  In 
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the  iireserTation  of  the  species.  Natore  does  not 
share  the  stupid  opinion -of  Enripidee.  She  only 
tolerates  the  male,  beoaose  the  female  needs  him  1  ^ 
**  Happiness  is  proportioned  to  JBrninine  author* 
ity.»» 

Which  IB  most  insultmg  to  woman — 
the  imvarnished  lamentation  of  Alex- 
ander, the  timid  hints  of  Sydney  Smith, 
or  the  Yolnptaous  flattery  of  Toussenol  ? 
The  Jint  blames  man  for  all  the  faults 
of  womanly  character  and  the  misfor- 
tnnes  of  womanly  condition.  The  sec- 
ond  confesses  to  finding  the  majority  of 
women  intifid^  and  recommends  some 
attention  to  literature  for  his  own  selfish 
diversion.  The  iMrd  seems  like  a 
broken-down  sensualist,  trying  to  apol- 
ogize to  the  world  for  an  unmanly 
career,  by  quaint  thoug^t-derices  and 
chiyalrous  fancies,  which,  in  spite  of 
himself,  shadow  forth,  now  and  then, 
momentous  truths. 

God  has  surely  IMd  the  foundations 
of  womanly  influence,  deeper  than  the 
(malversations  of  man.  It  cannot  be 
possible  that  womanliness,  any  more 
than  manliness,  is  dependent  upon  a 
crammed  brain;  that  its  secrets  are 
revealed  to  such  as  Toussenel  and  hid- 
den from  the  wise  and  pure  ? 

In  mechanics  there  is  what  is  called 
mamentwm.  Technically,  it  is  weight 
multiplied  by  motion.  In  psychology 
there  is  charcteUr^  that  is,  the  amount 
of  a  man^s  personal  weight,  multiplied 
by  the  use  to  which  he  puts  it,  or  its 
motion.  Here  is  our  question,  then: 
However  little  be  given  of  original 
weight,  to  multiply  it  by  skilfulness  or 
perseveringness  of  use,  till  we  attain 
character.  A  great  deal  of  woman's 
education  is  indirect  **I  remember 
once,"  says  De  Quincey  in  his  letters  to 
a  young  man,  *'  that,  happening  to  spend 
an  autumn  in  Hfracombe  on  the  west 
coast  of  Devonshire,  I  found  all  the 
young  ladies  whom  I  knew  busily  em- 
ployed on  the  study  of  Marine  Botany ; 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  channel,  in 
all  the  South  Webh  ports,  they  were  no 
less  busy  upon  Conchology — ^in  neither 
case  from  any  previous  love  of  the  sci- 
ence, but  simply  availing  themselves  of 
their  local  advantages.  Now,  here  a 
man  must  have  been  truly  ill-natured  to 
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laugh,  for  the  studies  were  in  both  in- 
stances beautifuL  A  love  for  them  was 
created,  if  it  had  not  preexisted,  and  to 
women,  and  young  women  especially, 
the  very  absence  of  all  cmvUre  unity  of 
purpose  and  self-determination  was  be- 
coming and  graceful  Yet,  when  this 
same  levity,  and  liability  to  casual  im- 
pulses, come  forward  in  the  acts  and 
purposes  of  a  man,  I  must  own  that  I 
have  often  been  unable  to  check  myself 
in  something  like  a  contemptuous  feel- 
ing ;  nor  should  I  wish  to  check  myself, 
but  for  remembering  how  many  men  of 
energetic  minds  constantly  give  way  to 
slight  and  inadequate  motives,  simply 
for  want  of  being  summoned  to  any 
anxious  reviews  of  their  own  conduct." 

Now,  what  might  any  woman  deduce 
from  such  a  passage  from  so  eminent  a 
pen,  if  not  that  "  austere  unity  of  pur- 
pose "  was  ungraceftd  in  ft  woman,  and 
a  local  stimulus  to  knowledge  unsuited 
to  a  man  ?  Did  Eingsley  waste  his 
time,  then,  when,  wandering  in  misty 
summer  mornings  along  the  warm  sea- 
sands,  he  thought  and  wrote  his  Glau- 
cus  ?  Shades  of  the  Countess  Matilda 
and  sweet  Joan  of  Arc  I  one  wonders 
that  in  these  days,  when  the  spirit- world 
is  so  near,  you  do  not  make  yourselves 
visible  to  vindicate  your  ancient  austere 
unity  of  purpose ! 

Let  us  take,  further,  a  paragraph' 
ftom  a  brilliant  lecture  lately  delivered 
in  an  eastern  city : 

**  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  actual  matrimony 
has  proved  aa  almost  in&lUble  cure  fSor  the  very 
worst  cases  of  the  '  elevation  of  woman-insanity,'  *' 
says  the  lecturer*^  **  Courtship  mitigates  the  symp- 
toms. A  direct  ofTer  restores  a  healthy  circulation 
of  feminine  ideas.  The  wedding  ujsually  completes 
the  cure ;  or,  if  any  morbid  notions  remain,  they 
fly  from  the  nursery  at  the  first  cooing  of  a  babe, 
aa  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  vanishes  at  cock-crow ! " 

Not  at  the  feet  of  such  teachers  will 
women  learn  to  put  their  power  to  use, 
and  acquire  that  psychical  momentum 
which  we  call  character.  God  forbid 
that  any  woman  should  speak  lightly 
of  marriage.  It  is  God^s  highest  in- 
strumentality for  the  education  of  both 
men  and  women.  The  men  who  write 
in  this  fashion  do  their  very  utmost  to 
depreciate  its  influence — ^to  make  wom- 
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en  unfit  to  folfil  its  most  sacred  dnties. 
In  going  oyer  some  schoolhonses  with 
Madame  Campan,  Bonaparte  told  her 
that  the  children  needed  better  food 
and  more  exercise.  "  They  need  more 
yet,"  she  responded.  "Lideed?"  he 
questioned.  "Yes,  Sire;  they  need 
matheny  When  the  Emperor  repeated 
this  to  the  French  nation,  he  forgot  to 
whom  he  owed  it ;  but  to  the  strength 
of  character  nurtured  by  American 
mothers,  in  their  children  of  both  sexes, 
this  country  owed  the  possibility  of 
escaping  unharmed  from  a  ciyil  war. 
Strength  of  character  is  only  developed 
by  living  with  a  distinct  purpose.  Let 
us  thread  a  few  beads  upon  that  string. 
In  the  Roman  world,  we  find  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Hortensius  study- 
ing law,  with  a  perseverance  quickened 
by  her  love  for  him.  When  the  Senate 
demanded  the  assistance  of  the  Roman 
women  to  prosecute  an  unholy  civil 
war,  the  latter  chose  Hortensia  to  plead 
in  their  behalf.  Appian  tells  us  how  she 
spoke.  In  the  noble  Latin  prose,  her 
words  march  like  a  conquering  army. 
To  translate  them,  is  to  deprive  them  of 
half  their  power, 

«( The  unhappy  women,**  she  began,  "  whom  yon 
see  here  imploring  jonr  jnstioe  and  bounty  wonld 
never  have  presumed  to  appear  in  thia  place,  had 
they  not  first  tried  every  other  means  tnggested  by 
their  natural  modesty.  Though  our  appearing  here 
may  seem  contrary  to  the  customs  preecribed  to  onr 
sex,  hitherto  observed  by  us  with  all  strictness,  yet 
the  loss  of  fkthers  and  children,  brothers  and  hus- 
bands, may  sufficiently  excuse  us,  especially  as 
their  unhappy  deaths  are  made  the  pretence  of  our 
forther  misfortunes.  Ton  pretend  that  they  had 
offended  and  provoked  ^ou ;  but  what  hann  have 
wc  women  done,  that  ice  should  be  impoverished  7 
If  if}€  are  as  much  to  blame  as  they,  why  not  pro- 
scribe ut  too?  Have  «oe  declared  you  enemies  to 
your  country  7  Have  we  suborned  your  soldiers, 
i-aised  troops  against  yon,  or  checked  your  pursuit 
of  the  honors  and  offices  you  daim  7  Wt  pretend 
not  to  govern  the  repnblio,  nor  is  it  our  ambition 
^vbich  has  drawn  this  present  trouble  upon  us. 
Empire,  dignity,  and  honor  are  not  for  us ;  why, 
then,  should  we  contribute  to  a  war  in  which  we 
have  no  manner  of  interest  7  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Oarthaginian  war  our  mothers  assisted  the  republic, 
at  that  time  in  the  greatest  distress ;  but  neither 
houses,  lands,  nor  furniture  were  saorifloed  to  the 
necessities  of  the  State.  Superfluous  jewels  obtain- 
ed the  necessary  supplies ;  nor  did  violence  tear 
these  tnm.  them.  The  oflering  was  wholly  the 
result  of  their  own  generous  impulses.  What  dan- 
ger at  present  threatens  Bome7  If  the  Gauls  or 
Parthians  were  at  this  moment  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  or  the  Anio,  you  should  find  us 


not  leM  aealous  in  the  defence  of  our  eountry  thaa 
our  mothers  were  before  us ;  but  it  does  not  beocmie 
us  to  be  in  any  way  conoemed  in  this  ovil  war,  and 
we  are  detennined  that  we  will  not.  Neither  Ma- 
rina, nor  Caoear,  nor  Pompey,  ever  thought  of  oblf^ 
ing  us  to  take  part  in  the  domestic  troubles  which 
their  ambition  excited ;  nay,  not  even  Scylla  him- 
seli;  the  first  tyrant  in  Bome.  And  yet,  jpom  assume 
to  yourselves  the  glorious  title  of  Beformers  of  the 
State !— a  title  which  will  stain  you  with  eternal 
infamy,  ii;  without  the  least  regard  to  the  laws  of 
equity,  you  persist  in  robbing  of  life  and  lutazM 
the  innocent  women  before  you.'' 

This  appeal  released  one  thousand 
women  from  the  gripe  of  the  Roman 
Senate, — something  an  *' austere  unity 
of  purpose  "  then  accomplished  for  the 
sex. 

Elisabetta  Sirani  was  bom  at  Bo- 
logna in  1688.  Her  father  refused  to 
educate  her,  because  she  was  not  a  son ; 
but,  with  a  purpose  lorn  of  her  organka- 
tion^  and  which  no  illiberal  lecturer 
could  have  sneered  down,  she  studied 
and  worked  privately,  till  a  Mend, 
wiser  than  her  father,  interceded  with 
htm  for  lier.  At  the  age  of  dghteen  she 
engraved  extremely  well,  modelled  in 
plaster,  and  executed  pictures  which 
still  hold  a  high  place  in  art  She 
played  and  sang  with  charming  taste, 
and  showed  a  rare  good  sense  in  prac- 
tical affitirs.  Her  father  became  an  in- 
valid ;  she  took  his  place  in  the  studio, 
and  delighted  his  Mends  with  better 
pictures  than  they  had  ordered.  Her 
mother  became  a  paralytic;  she  sup- 
ported both  by  her  labor,  became  a 
mother  to  her  younger  sisters,  and  was 
faithM  to  all  household  cares.  A  com- 
mittee from  the  church  of  the  Cortesi, 
having  called  upon  her  one  day  to  con- 
sult her  in  regard  to  filling  an  oddly- 
shaped  panel  in  their  church,  she  gave 
them  a  proof  of  her  power  as  an  im- 
provisatrice  still  unmatched  in  the  his- 
tory of  art  In  less  than  twenty  minutes 
she  sketched  before  their  astonished 
eyes  the  outlines  of  her  "  Baptism  of 
Jesus,"  the  picture  with  which  she 
afterwards  filled  the  panel,  and  which 
has  been  classed  among  the  seven  finest 
paintings  in  the  world.  Her  father  was 
the  favorite  pupil  of  Guido ;  but  when 
shs  died — ^the  victim,  it  was  thought, 
of  a  woman's  jealousy — Guido's  tomb 
was  opened  for  her,  and  a  sorrowing 
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city  followed  her  to  it.  Did  a  man's 
"  austere  unity  of  purpose  "  prevent  that 
father  from  sleeping  in  an  obscure 
grave  ?  Hallowed  by  a  daughter's  love, 
we  see  what  it  accomplished  for  Elisa- 
betta. 

Louise  Boursier  Bourgeois  was  bom 
in  1580.  She  married  a  surgeon,  and 
after  many  reverses  of  fortune,  owing 
to  the  accession  of  Henry  TV.  to  the 
throne  of  France,  studied  late  in  life. 
Before  entering  upon  the  practice  of 
midwifery,  she  was-  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee of  physicians,  who  were  not  free 
from  a  jealousy  which  occasionally  dis- 
graces tiiem  in  later  times.  Finding  no 
fault  with  her  preparation,  they  re- 
proached her  with  the  inability  of  her 
husband  to  support  her.  She  answered 
with  becoming  spirit,  that  those  only 
were  truly  inefficient  men  who  chote 
wives  incapable  of  self-support  I  She 
was  soon  appointed  to  attend  the  Queen 
of  France.  She  published  many  books, 
among  others  a  letter  to  her  daughter, 
fuU  of  wisdom,  ^n  which  she  entreats 
her  to  "continue  to  learn,  to  the  last 
day  of  her  life."  She  was  remarkable 
for  precision,  sagacity,  and  frankness. 
She  wrote  verses,  which  are  still  read 
with  pleasure,  and  which  the  French 
people  praised  with  a  natural  extrava- 
gance. She  conquered  prejudice  so  en- 
tirely, that  she  was,  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  in  correspondence  with  every 
eminent  physician  of  her  period.  She 
was,  moreover,  the  original  discoverer 
of  the  true  cause  of  uterine  hemor- 
rhages. Having  tested  the  soundness 
of  her  own  convictions,  she  published  a 
book,  which  entirely  changed  the  man- 
agement of  the  profession.  In  it,  she 
feelingly  lamented  the  death  of  a  prin- 
cess of  France,  which  took  place  in 
consequence  of  her  own  adherence  to 
the  practice  of  her  time.  Was  Iters  an 
"  ungraceful  austerity  of  purpose  ?  "  It 
enabled  a  young  wife  to  share  her 
husband's  responsibility ;  it  conquered 
a  livelihood  from  unwilling  circum- 
stances; it  attained  a  reputation  able 
to  bear  a  public  statement  of  her  own 
malpractice  from  her  own  honest  pen  I 

Mademoiselle  Bih^ron  was  bom  at 


Paris  in  1780.  She  possessed  an  en- 
thusiastic love  of  anatomy,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  poverty  of  her  parents, 
could  rarely  attend  a  dissection.  From 
her  small  girlish  earnings,  she  contrived 
to  pay  persons,  who  stole  and  brought 
to  her  bodies,  which  she  concealed  in 
her  chamber !  Practically,  she  conquer- 
ed the  difficulties  of  the  knife ;  but  the 
bodies  were  often  in  such  a  state,  that 
she  could  not  preserve  them  long  enough 
to  satisfy  her  curiosity.  For  this  reason 
she  rapidly  imitated  the  parts  in  wax. 
The  intenseness  with  which  she  pursued 
the  most  disgusting  avocations  is  al- 
most frightful  to  think  of;  but  in  spite 
of  prgudice,  she  was  eventually  aided 
by  Jussieu,  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  Villoisin,  a  celebrated 
Paris  physician.  For  thirty  years  she 
stood  alone  in  her  work.  Her  collec- 
tion of  wax-work  was  open  to  the  pub- 
lic every  Wednesday,  and  was  finally 
purchased  by  the  Empress  Catharine  H. 

Medical  despotism  forbade  her  to 
lecture,  and  twice  forced  her  to  quit 
Paris.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  English 
physicians  that  Hunter  and  Hewson 
received  her  with  enthusiasm  at  Lon- 
don ;  and  a  famous  book  of  Dr.  Hun- 
ter's, which  totally  subverted  an  old 
method  of  practice,  was  not  published 
imtil  seven  years  after  she  had  recorded 
the  observations  on  which  it  rested.  To 
her  "  austere  unity  of  purpose  "  women 
owe  much  progress  in  medical  science, 
in  departments  closely  touching  their 
own  lives. 

In  the  "  Medical  Researches  "  of  Bar- 
low and  Blackburn,  published  in  1798, 
twenty-five  cases  of  the  Ccesarean  opera- 
tion are  recorded,  of  which  only  om 
ended  happily.  That  oTie  was  perform- 
ed by  a  woman  named  Dunalh/,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  every  suitable  instrument, 
and  at  a  moment  when  it  Was  impos- 
sible to  procure  a  surgeon,  performed 
the  operation  with  a  razor,  and  held 
the  wound  for  two  hours  with  her  lips ! 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  grateful 
husband  of  the  young  mother  whom 
she  rescued  checked  his  thanksgiving 
to  censure  her  "  austere  unity  of  pur- 
pose 9  " 
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Such  ingtances  may  be  indefinitely 
multiplied  from  the  past.  In  the  pres- 
ent century,  the  London  Time$  speaks 
thus  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  every  stroke  of 
whose  brush  stands  good  for  a  guinea : 

**  This  distiiigiiUhed  wommn  is  an  agreeable  ob- 
ject of  contemplatiou  in  erery  way.  She  is  good 
and  wise,  healthy,  happy,  and  beloved,  with  every 
prospect  of  a  long  career  enviable  for  better  things 
than  the  fame  which  wiU  accompany  it.  No  one 
can  look  at  such  works  as  hers,  produced  before.she 
has  passed  her  thirtioth  year,  and  doubt  her  in- 
dustry. They  are  the  results  of  a  genuine  study 
of  Nature—a  study  close,  prolonged,  and  animated. 
Tet  she  has  neglected  no  duty  domestio  or  social 
for  the  indulgence  of  her  own  taste.  She  is  one  of 
the  happy  number,  which  would  become%nlimlted 
if  education  were  what  it  ought  to  be,  whose  chief 
pleasure  is  also  their  first  duty.  Her  iS&ther  was  an 
artist,  and  she  studied  under  him,  till  she  was 
qualified  to  fill  his  place  in  his  home,  and  support 
the  iamily  he  left.  Simply  and  nobly  she  did  that 
duty ;  and  now,  at  thirty-one,  she  has  achieved 
fome  and  pecuniary  ease,  and  may  cultivate  and 
exercise  her  genius  according  to  her  bent  Those 
who  saw  her  in  London,  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  ^hearfi  conttnl*  in  her  countenance, 
mingled  with  its  bright  expression  of  exhilaration. 
Oouragt  is  exhilaration  and  peace  in  one ;  and  what 
her  courage  is,  her  countenance  and  pictures  show. 
Without  touching  on  the  old  question  of  the  oom- 
parative  intellectual  ability  of  women  and  men, 
and  the  dispute  as  to  the  acknowledged  inferiority 
of  women  in  the  department  of  Art,  we  may  point 
out  that  Bosa  Bonheur  has  brought  up  a  new  phase 
of  this  quMtion.  It  is  by  her  pcwer  qf  toil  that  she 
has  reached  her  present  eminence.  There  is  genius 
in  the  omoeption  and  endurance  of  such  toil  as  she 
has  undergone,  and  out  of  which  she  comes  with  an 
ever-ffrounng  strength  and  freahntuJ'* 

Rosa  Bonheur  is  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Art  School  in  Paris;  and  a 
Mend  of  ours,  after  spending  an  hour 
with  her,  in  her  own  studies,  where  she 
stood  painting  in  her  linen  blouse,  went 
with  her  to  visit  it.  When  asked  what 
method  of  instruction  she  pursued, 
"  Ben  Dieu  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  they 
draw,  and  I  correct  I " — not  so  much  a 
feminine  as  a  French  reply  I 

Is  it  not  worth  while  to  consider  that 
"heart's  content"  in  her  countenance, 
and  how  she  comes  forth  from  her  toil, 
with  an  ^^ever-growing  strength  and 
freshness  t "  Can  we  praise  that  "  power 
of  toil,"  and  never  be  reminded  of  an 
"  austere  unity  of  purpose  ?  "  "  Heart's 
content"  comes  always  of  busy  days 
pursued  with  steadfast  purpose.  Would 
it  not  be  pleasant  to  exchange  the  worn 
and  anxious  faces  which  so  often  meet 


us  now,  for  others,  coming  radiant  from 
daily  toil  ? 

To  secure  this,  women  must  give  to 
women  forbearance  and  sympathy.  Men 
must  strengthen  them  with  kindly  cheer, 
to  a  preference  for  honorable  labor,  to  a 
full  inheritance  of  their  own  powers. 

But  there  will  be  found  women  who, 
reading  these  pages,  will  say,  ^^  Circum- 
stances gave  the  bias."  "  Give  us  some- 
thing to  do,  that  we  may  do  with  our 
might.  Let  us  seize  a  purpose  and  fol- 
low it  to  a  glorious  crown.  We  have 
disappointments,  obstacles,  discourage- 
ments— no  one  hdps  ««."  It  sounds 
serious,  perhaps,  but  no  one  ever  will. 
It  is  God's  decree  that  each  one  of  us 
shall  help  herself. 

We  have  heard  something  of  Lady 
Byron.  Some  impression  the  simple 
purity  of  her  character  did  not  fail  to 
make  upon  her  husband ;  for  across  the 
lurid  sky  of  his  Don  Juan  flashes  now 
and  then  a  pure  white  ray  of  summ^ 
heat,  a  witness  to  the  power  that  went 
out  of  her.  But  while  that  bad  man 
confessed  that  she  was  the  only  good 
woman  he  had  ever  known,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  malign  her  in  every  spoken 
tongue.  Never  was  a  woman  more  bit- 
terly betrayed,  discouraged,  world-aban- 
doned. But  she  took  up  her  cross 
cheerfully,  and  her  first  step  was  to- 
wards that  fallen  class  to  whose  degra- 
dation her  husband  had  contributed 
with  fiend-like  persistency.  In  1856 
she  was  asked  to  give  her  name  as 
Lady  Patroness  to  a  private  reform, 
undertaken  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  great  Magdalen  Hospitals.  With 
instinctive  delicacy  she  declined;  but 
when  it  was  urged  that,  in  consequence 
of  her  well-known  purity  of  character, 
her  name  would  have  a  certain  weight 
with  other  women,  she  wrote  an  ad- 
dress, which  she  gave  to  its  managers 
to  circulate  privately. 

"We  are  taught  by  St,  John,"  it  began,  "that^' 
love  for  a  fellow-creature  is  the  absolutely  ne< 
condition  of  love  for  God,  and  that  the  forjriven^ 
of  sin  is  bound  up  Avith  our  having  lored  : 
AU  experience  of  amendment  attests  the  1 
this  principle.    Apply  it,  then,  to  the  case  o^ 
women.     Towards  whom  can  they  exerd* 
affection  as  the  gospel  speaks  of?    Towf^ 
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aathors  of  their  niin  7  Towards  their  associates  in 
guilt  7  Towards  those  who  repudiate  them  as  out- 
easts,  or  would  ignore  their  ezistooce  7  If  the  im- 
pure could  love  the  innocent,  if  they  could  feel 
•  virtue  in  her  own  form,  how  lovely,*  mifl^t  they 
not  offer  that  tribute  7  No ;  it  would  be  rejected  as 
an  insult,  scorned  as  an  hypocrisy ;— -we  deny  them 
the  means,  the  very  possibility  of  being  tned  from 
sin,  and  timing  no  more.  In  £euH^  we  say.  Let 
them  remain  unconverted,  rather  than  pollute  our 
atmosphere ;  it  is  enough  to  give  them  a  refuge 
apart,  and  mercenary  eare.  Is  there,  then,  no  high- 
er OhristLan  grace  than  thisf  Could  we  not  be 
more  virtuous,  that  they  might  be  less  vicious  7 
Dare  we  not,  after  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
love  us,  by  tenderness,  succor,  and  consolation,  to 
allow  them  to  love  us,  to  see  In  our  eyes  the  witnras 
of  a  holier  kindness  than  they  have  yet  known  T 

**  Yes.  Let  us  give  sisters  to  the  sisterless,  and, 
through  that  blessed  sympathy,  Ood  to  the  godless. 
Asylums  are  good,  missionaries  better,  organisation 
indispensable ;  but  what  proflteth  all,  without  cluuv 
ity  7  Gratitude  is  the  answer  of  h&krt  only  to  heart* 
It  resolves  itself  into  prayer  to  Ood  and  service  to 
man.  The  grand  secret  of  redemption.  Divine  or 
human,  lies  in  the  words, '  WhoJlrU  lotfed  us.* 

**  Qo  forth,  then,  woman,  strong  in  that  faith ; 
go  forth  to  learn  even  more  than  to  teach ;  and  if 
yon  have  never  felt  a  common  bond  between  you 
and  these  degraded  ones,  reoognixe  it  now.  While 
humbly  thankful  for  your  happier  lot,  lay  your 
privileges  at  the  feet  of  those  who  have  forfeited 
theirs,  and  take  upon  you  their  burdens ;  so  shall 
all  be  brought  nearer  to  Him  *  who  gave  himseiftoT 
us,  the  just  fbr  the  unjust.'  *^ 

When  we  remember  who  she  was  who 
pemied  these  lines,  how  she  had  suffer- 
ed through  those  for  whom  she  now  in- 
terceded, we  must  admit  that  a  sweeter 
appeal  nerer  issued  from  human  lips. 
"  Spotless  as  the  unfallen  snow  "  herself, 
she  had  the  right  to  ask,  "  Can  we  not 
be  more  virtuous,  that  they  may  be  less 
vicious?"  In  the  careless  letters  of 
Tom  Moore — in  the  loose  pages  of 
"  The  Diary  " — we  may  have  seen  her 
sneered  at  as  a  stiff  prude.  Do  those 
intercessions  for  the  fallen  sound  like 
prudery  ?  Can  we  not  see  her,  ashamed 
of  her  own  struggling  heart,  still  de- 
voted to  one  she  knows  to  be  unworthy, 
lifting  tenderly  the  worn-out  frame, 
bathing  the  aching  temples,  sustaining 
the  frail  resolutions?  Christ  told  us 
that  the  poor  we  should  have  always 
with  us;  He  might  have  added,  the 
faUen  also.  If  there  be  no  undeveloped 
artist,  physician,  or  mechanic,  who  can 
be  roused  to  an  "  austere  unity  of  pur- 
pose" by  what  we  write,  is  there  no 
woman  who,  thinking  of  this  class, 
neglected)  scoffed  at,  all  but  God-for- 


saken, may  find  her  ^*  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure  ?  " 

Do  we  remember  as  we  ought  that 
these  outcasts  are  women  also — that 
they  love  and  fear,  hope  and  despair,  as 
we  do  ?— that,  like  our  own,  their  life 
has  its  human  vicissitudes  of  broken- 
hearted sorrow  or  stinging  bodily  pain  ? 
May  toe  not  enter,  with  these  irons  into 
their  souls,  and  lead  them  out  into  the 
sweet,  clear  air  of  an  Omnipotent  Love  ? 

The  lawyer,  the  engraver,  the  physi- 
cian, the  artist,  and  the  inventor,  the 
fair  Paul  Potter  of  Paris,  and  the  for- 
saken mfe  of  Byron — ^life  can  never  be 
harder  to  any  one  of  us,  than  it  has 
been  at  times  to  each  of  these.  What 
excuse,  then,  has  any  woman  for  idle- 
ness or  self-indulgence  ? 

No  influence  is  worthy  of  her  who 
exercises  it,  or  him  who  feels  it,  but 
that  which  grows  out  of  "  austere  unity 
of  purpose,"  of  a  high  self-determina- 
tion. 

You,  women,  must  not  learn  Spanish, 
because  you  chance  to  spend  a  summer 
in  Spain.  Content  yourselves  with 
English  even  there,  if  you  cannot  fit  the 
foreign  tongue  into  the  aims  of  your 
life,  and  make  it  subservient  to  a  pur- 
pose. You  need  not  dabble  in  conchol- 
ogy,  or  study  algae  on  the  sea-shore, 
unless  the  study  help  you  in  some  way 
that  bears  on  your  proposed  develop- 
ment. But  the  person  who  has  once 
seriously  embrac^  a  life-purpose,  will 
find  no  culture  needless.  Every  step  in 
the  knowledge  of  men  or  things  opens 
upon  the  destined  way.  Culture  is  not 
the  mere  cramming  of  the  brain ;  it  is 
to  be  found  also  in  the  development 
and  exercise  of  the  affections,  and  in 
the  skilM  use  of  the  five  senses. 

New-bom,  such  a  person  will  see  a 
"new  heavens  and  a  new  earth;" 
"  heart's  content "  will  gleam  out  of  her 
radiant*  eyes,  and  the  severest  toil  will 
not  deprive  her  of  an  "ever-growing 
strength  and  freshness." 

There  is  no  law  nor  custom  which 
hinders  women  from  possessing  them- 
selves of  such  a  purpose. 

In  how  many  homes  do  we  find  fa- 
thers complaining  that  they  cannot  sup- 
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port  the  extravagance  of  their  daugh- 
ters ;  brothers,  that,  with  but  half  an 
education,  they  are  thrust  early  into  the 
world  to  work,  to  earn  more  ease— more 
idle  time,  it  may  be — for  their  sisters. 
We  find  young  husbands  tempted  to 
OTer-trading — it  may  be  failing  in  busi- 
ness— because  they  have  not  the  good 
sense  to  live  simply,  and  begin,  as  their 
fathers  began,  at  the  b^inning.  The 
importations  of  women^s  wear  suit  only 
the  companions  of  princes.  Our  servant- 
women  look  with  contempt  upon  the 
present  of  a  ealieo  dress ;  and  girls  who 
believe  they  are  respectable,  ar^  seen  in 
the  soiled  finery  of  their  mistresses.  We 
find  the  young  girls  whose  extravagance 
is  so  heavy  a  drain  upon  fathers,  hus- 
bands, and  brothers,  living  in  overheat- 
ed rooms,  lying  upon  lounges,  reading 
depressing  fictions,  or  in  gossiping 
coteries,  complaining,  as  if  it  were  the 
iDorWs  fault,  that  they  have  nothing  to 
dot 

In  China,  for  many  centuries,  it  was 
the  custom  among  the  poorer  classes  to 
drown  a  female  child  as  soon  as  it  was 
bom ;  and  in  Hindostan,  to  this  day,  a 
father  whose  daughter  is  asked  in  mar- 
riage prostrates  himself  to  the  ground, 
and  says,  ^'  I  thank  you  for  taking  this 
great  burden  off  my  shoulders,  and  I 
will  pray  to  the  Unmentionable  One 
that  it  may  never  make  yours  ache  I " 
\  present  Condition  of  society  were 
necessary,  these  customs  would  be  hu- 
mane and  wise,  and  i#would  be  well  to 
move  for  their  introduction  into  West- 
em  society.  But  womanly  influence 
ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  right 
these  evils,  and  to  restrain  the  down- 
ward impulse  of  family  life.  If  the 
fitmily  affections  of  the  very  poor  are 
very  strong,  it  is  partly  because,  in  such 
families,  each  member  is  independent, 
the  women  as  well  as  the  men  support- 
ing themselves,  and  not  hanging  forever 
as  a  drag  upon  the  man  who  acts  as  its 
head. 

How  dull  and  devoid  of  conversation 
is  many  a  fireside  I  If  all  the  women  in 
the  family  had  duties  which  developed 
their  powers,  and  strengthened  their 
judgments,  there  would  be  enough  to 


talk  of  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Had 
women  such  healthy  interests,  were  they 
capable  of  a  vigorous  understanding  of 
real  affairs,  expensive  entertainments, 
extravagant  recreations,  which  now 
empty  many  a  purse,  would  cease  to 
offer  any  fascinations.  If  life  were 
intense,  novels  would  cease  to  seem  so, 
except  so  far  as  the  best  would  respond  ' 
to  and  develop  life.  K  taste  were  dis- 
ciplined by  labor,  the  fismcy  gewgaws 
which  now  load  down  the  persons  of 
women  would  look  as  hideous  as  they 
are  known  to  be  unfit  Luxury  might 
then  take  refuge  in  that  exquisite  clean- 
liness and  pure  color  which  are  still  the 
rarest  things  in  America.  The  curtains 
and  dusty  drapery  which  now  repress 
God's  providence  and  shut  out  the  sun 
Ee  at  least  thinks  fit  for  shining,  would 
be  relinquished  in  behalf  of  fine  pictures 
and  good  bronzes.  In  those  better  days 
hard-working  men  would  not  open  so- 
cial entertainments  at  ten  in  the  even- 
ing, and  dance  all  night,  because  othen 
do,  who  have  liberty  of  fortune  (or  mis- 
fortune) to  lie  in  bed  all  day.  In  those 
days  mothers,  of  young  children  will 
not  condemn  them  to  bare  limbs,  un- 
comfortable fancy  clothing,  and  un- 
healthy six-o'clock  dinners,  because  etery 
lody  d^e  does  it  who  lives  on  the  same 
street  I 

But  before  such  days  can  come,  wom- 
en must  be  what  they  are  not  now ;  and 
men  must  help  them  to  become  so. 

In  France,  all  avocations  are  open  to 
women.  We  have  heard  the  story  of 
Rosa  Bonheur,  and  could  match  its 
independence  in  a  thousand  lower  as 
well  as  many  higher  positions. 

Our  women  wear  French  ribbons  and 
Alexander's  gloves;  but  what  would 
they  think,  if  asked  to  imitate  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  Alexander,  who,  pecu- 
niarily independent,  still  sew  and  sell 
those  gloves  ? 

In  a  private  letter  to  a  fi-iend,  Sir 
James  Macintosh  wrote  of  his  wife : 

"  She  TfM  a  woman  wbo,  by  tender  management 
of  my  weaknessee,  gradually  corrected  the  omm* 
pernicious  of  them.  She  became  prudent  frxaa 
affection.  Though  of  the  most  generous  natore, 
she  was  taught  economy  by  her  love  of  me.  Duzing 
the  most  critical  period  of  my  life,  she  reliered  me 
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from  the  oare  of  my  afllftin,  and  preMrved  order  in 
them.  She  gently  reelafaned  me  from  diadpation, 
she  propped  my  weak  and  irreeolnte  natnre,  she 
urged  my  indolence  to  nsefkil  and  creditable  exer- 
tion, and  was  perpetually  at  hand  to  admonish  my 
heedlessness  and  Improvidence.  To  her  I  owe 
whatever  I  am,  to  her  whatever  I  shall  be.  In  her 
solicitude  for  my  interest,  she  never  for  a  moment 
forgot  my  character.  Her  feelings  were  warm  and 
.impetuous,  but  she  was  placable,  tender,  and  con- 
stant. Such  was  she  whom  I  lost,  when  a  knowl- 
edge of  her  worti  had  refined  an  ardent  love  to  a 
sincere  iUendship.** 

Will  not  American  women  find  in- 
spiration in  such  a  picture  ?  Here  it  is 
plainly  shown,  that  if  women  worked 
more,  men  might  work  less,  and  time 
for  culture  could  be  afforded  to  all.  To 
effect  it,  men  must  cease  to  admire 
white  hands,  draggling  skirts,  and  a 
general  air  of  uselessness.  They  must 
give  x)oint  to  such  opinions  as  they 
have,  by  seeking  something  better  in 
marriage  than  money  or  fashion. 

Womanly  effort,  even  if  manifestly 
eccentric  at  the  first,  needs  the  stimulus 
of  t^r  encouragement  With  the  habit 
of  moving,  will  come  the  wisdom  to 
move  aright.  There  are  no  prodigies 
to-day,  who  learn  to  walk  without  a 
single  falL  On  no  subject  do  men 
delude  themselves  more  completely, 
than  upon  this.  "I  always  respect 
labor ;  I  always  approve  industry,"  they 
say.  "  When  did  you  ever  know  me  to 
encourage  a  woman's  folly?"  yet  in 
hundreds  of  homes,  inquiries  like  the- 
following  fall  daily  from  manly  lips: 
"Why  don't  you  leave  that  to  the 
servants  ?  "  "  Can't  the  children  look 
like  other  people's  ?  I  am  sure  /spend 
enough  on  them."  "  Let  your  washer- 
woman come  for  her  money ;  what  busi- 
ness have  you  out  in  such  walking?" 
**  Burnt  brown  over  the  kitchen-fire,  and 
four  servants  in  the  house  I " 

Do  these  speeches  encourage  a  woman 
to  labor  ?  And  who  is  it  that  complaias 
again,  when  no  one  sees  after  the  ser- 
vants; when  the  child's  dress  costs  a 
little  too  much ;  when  the  cooking  does 
not  taste  like  his  mother's  ? 


In  one  of  her  lectures,  Lucy  Btone 
once  mentioned  a  family  of  girls,  who, 
after  their  father's  death,  continued  his 
business — ^the  manufacture  of  some  por- 
tion of  a  locomotive.  "  How  much  do 
you  make?"  asked  Lucy.  "In  the 
worst  of  times,  fifty  dollars  a  week," 
they  answered.  "  In  the  best,  five  hun- 
dred dollars."  These  women  are  ftiU 
of  shrewdness  and  good  sense ;  but  in 
a  New  York  parlor,  how  many  men 
would  dare  to  show  their  respect  for 
labor  by  unusual  courtesy  to  them  ? 

A  Boston  merchant  has  an  ingenious 
daughter  who  wishes  to  take  out  pat- 
ents. Is  he  proud  of  her  ?  No.  On 
condition  that  she  will  never  w/rk  be- 
fore any  body,  he  has  fitted  up  a  costly 
workshop  for  her.  How  many  men  feel 
the  force  of  hU  'temptation  I  Is  it  not 
clear  why  we  should  all  plead  for  the 
elevation  of  woman  ?  Her  present  po- 
sition is  the  practical  desecration  of  our 
homes.  A  handsome  house  is  not  a 
home.  In  the  days  of  our  early  history, 
when  men  and  women  worked  together 
for  the  same  end,  a  bam  might  be- 
come one;  now  it  seems  the  impossi- 
ble thing. 

When  a  woman  marries,  she  ought  to 
look  up  to  her  husband.  When  a  man 
marries,  he  ought  to  look  up  to  his 
wife.  As  she  is  his  joy,  he  should  be 
her  strength.  Both  are  defrauded  when 
this  is  not  so. 

**  If  men  are  never  mtt  thoughts  to  employ. 
Take  care  to  provia&them  a  life  fkill  of  j^ ; 
But  if  to  some  profit  and  use  thou  wouldst  bend 

them. 
Take  care  to  shear  them,  and  then  defend  them.'* 

These  lines,  written  by  Goethe,  might 
serve  as  the  epigraph  of  the  past  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes.  He  has  written  four 
others,  fit  to  inaugurate  the  new  era, 
towards  which  our  hopes  are  turning. 

<<  As  ftom  the  smoke  is  fi*eed  the  blaze. 
So  let  man's  fkith  bum  bright ; 
And  if  we  crush  hU  olden  wayt. 
Say,  who  can  crush  God's  light?  " 
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THE    LOW-DOWN    PEOPLE. 


[During  fifleen  monthd  of  my  life  I  bad  the  honor  of  being  known  as  the  "  Bureau- 
Major,"  and  of  ruling  by  virtue  of  that  title  over  a  region  in  western  South  Carolina  not  much 
less  extensive  than  the  State  of  Connecticut  Although,  as  an  oflBcer  of  Ae  "  Bureau  of 
Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,"  I  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  affairs  of 
negroes  and  Unionists,  I  was  occasionally  obliged  to  deal  with  other  dasses  of  our  Southern 
population,  and  especially  with  that  wretched  caste  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  '^mean 
whites,"  or  the  "  poor  wldte  folksy,"  but  in  my  district  as  the  "  low-down  peojde."  I  have 
strung  togedier,  on  as  brief  a  thread  as  the  subject  will  admit,  a  few  gems  from  the  character 
oi  this  variety  of  our  much-boasted  Anglo-Saxon  race.] 


MORALITY. 

Thb  4tli  of  April,  1867,  was  made 
memorable  to  the  Borean-M^jor  by  the 
strangest  case  that  was  ever  presented 
for  his  consideration. 

As  he  sat  in  his  little  yaulted  office 
in  the  lower  story  of  the  old  court- 
house of  Greenville,  there  entered  two 
women  from  the  mountains  of  the  Dark 
Comer,  the  one  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  the  other  forty,  their  faces  haggard 
and  their  arms  sinewy  with  long  endur- 
ance of  hardness  of  life,  if  not  of  pinch- 
ing poverty,  and  their  lean  shapes  at- 
tired in  scant,  soiled  gowns  of  coarse 
homespun,  cut  without  form  or  comeli- 
ness, and  falling  as  straight  from  their 
hips,  as  if  the  Empress  Eugenie  had 
never  tasked  her  mifijUr^  brain  to  put 
hoops^  fashion.        f^^ 

The  elder,  Mrs.  Jones,  was  evidently 
of  the  original  "mean  white"  breed, 
yet  her  visage  was  not  without  some 
woful  remnant  of  former  seemliness; 
and  she  led  by  the  hand  a  black-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked  daughter  of  ten  or  eleven, 
who  was  passably  pretty.  The  younger, 
Mrs.  Singleton,  had  been  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  had  a  smart,  brusque,  and 
not  unattractive  bearing.  Although  it 
was  only  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
they  had  walked  fourteen  miles  since 
"  sun-up,"  and  they  had  come  an  equal 
distance  since  noon  of  the  day  before. 
Their  clogged  shoes  and  draggled  skirts 
showed  the  condition  of  the  travelling. 

"My  man  has  run  me  ofl^"  abruptly 


commenced  Mrs.  Jones,  in  that  dull^ 
sour,  dogged  tone  of  complaint  whidi 
seems  to  be  the  natural  utterance  of  the 
low-down  people. 

"Do  you  mean  your  husband?"  in- 
quired the  Bureau-Major. 

"  No ;  he  wasn't  my  husband." 

Awkward  silence,  which  continueB 
until  it  is  broken  by  the  clear,  brisk 
voice  of  Mrs.  Singleton. 

"  You  see,  this  woman  has  been  liv- 
ing in  adultery  with  this  man.  That's 
his  child.  Now  he's  run  her  off,  and 
took  up  with  another  man's  wife." 

Mbs.  Joheb, — "Though  he  wamt 
mairied  to  me,  he  was  bound.  He'd 
taken  me  up  for  ninety-nine  years.  It 
was  proved  in  court." 

Thb  Major  (tnth  bewUdertMni). — 
"  Proved  in  court  ? " 

Mrs.  Johbs. — "  Yes,  thar*  was  the  pa- 
per, signed  an'  swore  to.  He  couldn't 
marry  me  because  he  had  a  wife.  But 
he  made  a  contrack  to  keep  me ;  else  I 
wouldn't  go  to  him." 

Thb  Major  {nearly  tpeeehUss), — "Is 
this  a  conunon  cas6?  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  another  ? " 

Mrs.  Sihglbton  (calmly). — "No,  I 
never  did." 

Mrs.  Jonbs.— "  Wal,  he  contracked  to 
keep  me  ninety-nine  years ;  an'  it  was 
proved  in  court,  when  his  brother  tried 
to  break  it ;  an'  now  he's  druv  me  off,  to 
take  up  another  woman;  an'  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  fo'ced  to  take  me  back." 

Mrs.  BmoLBTOH  (sympatke6icaMy). — 
"  Can't  you  make  him  take  her  back  ? " 
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The  Majob. — "  No,  I  don't  think  she 
lias  any  legal  rights  oyer  him ;  and,  if 
she  has,  it  is  not  my  business  to  enforce 
tiiem.  I  have  no  authority  except  in 
matters  pertaining  to  negroes  and  refu- 
gees— that  is,  Union  people." 

Mrs.  Jonss. — '*Wal,  I  was  always 
agHn  the  war." 

The  Majob.—"  Btill,  the  affair  does 
not  come  within  my  jurisdiction.  You 
had  better  see  a  lawyer." 

Mrs.  Singleton  then  complained  that 
one  of  her  neighbors  had  interfered 
with  her  right  of  way  to  the  public 
road,  and  was  also  recommended  to 
seek  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  civil 
authorities. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Jones,  although 
unparalleled  even  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Singleton,  does  nevertheless  indicate 
pretty  faithftdly  the  state  of  morals 
among  the  low-down  people.  Disso- 
lute when  they  came  from  England  as 
convicts,  or  as  stupid  farm-laborers, 
dissolute  through  aU  those  many  years 
in  which  slavery  condemned  them  to 
idleness  and  consequent  x)overty,  they 
are  now  more  debauched  than  ever, 
because  the  war  has  left  so  many  wives 
without  husbands,  and  so  many  girls 
without  the  chance  of  marriage.  Thir- 
teen thousand  men  of  South  Carolina 
dead  in  battle  or  of  wounds  1  that 
rebellious  yet  heroic  fact  has  been  a 
frightful  one  for  the  women  of  South 
Carolina.  The  State  is  swarming  with 
widows  and  girls,  who  migrate  after 
the  garrisons,  and  lead  a  life  like  that 
of  the  "wrena  of  the  Curragh."  Our 
soldiers  easily  provide  themselves  with 
a  new  set  of  brides  or  sweethearts  in 
every  village.  A  soldier's  marriage, 
be  it  understood,  is  frequently  but  a 
temporary  contract,  much  like  that  by 
which  a  sailor  secures  himself  a  home 
in  every  port,  and  by  no  means  so  per- 
manent as  the  bargain  entered  into  by 
the  Mrs.  Jones  above  mentioned.  Oc- 
casionally a  female  of  decent  connec- 
tions espouses  a  blue-coat;  and  pres- 
ently finds  herself  with  a  child  on  her 
hands,  a  woman  of  the  town,  or,  at 
the  best,  an  applicant  for  (3k>vemment 
rations;  while   her   husband,  now  in 


Alaska,  offers  his  inexhaustible  affec- 
tions to  an  Esquimaux.  In  no  part  of 
the  Christian  world  have  I  ever  seen  a 
village  no  larger  than  Greenville  which 
contained  so  many  women  who  were 
known  to  be  cyprians.  It  is  true  that 
I  am  not  familiar  with  many  southern 
villages. 

But  although  morals  are  worse  now 
than  formerly  among  the  low-down  peo- 
ple, they  were  never  nice.  A  citizen  of 
Greenville  told  me  a  story  which  fairly 
illustrates  their  notions  of  delicacy  and 
self-respect  In  former  times,  when  the 
public  whipping-post  was  still  a  vigor- 
ous institution,  he  saw  a  crowd  coming 
from  behind  the  court-house,  and  heard 
that  a  negro  had  been  flogged  by  the 
sheriff.  Amid  the  crowd  was  Uncle 
Joe,  a  simple  old  fellow  of  the  thor- 
oughbred mean-white  stock,  a  little 
drunk  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and 
vociferating  cheerftilly,  "  I  got  that 
nigger  paid  off,  I  reckon." 

"What  was  the  row.  Uncle  Joe?" 
inquired  my  informant.  "What  had 
the  fellow  been  doing  ? " 

"  I  ketched  him  a-sweetheartin'  with 
one  of  my  da'ters,"  returned  the  vener- 
able "  white  trash,"  indignantly,  "  an'  I 
don't  allow  no  nigger  to  do  that." 

In  a  community  where  there  has  been 
no  sentimental  talk  concerning  negro 
equality,  and  where,  on  the  contrary, 
the  prejudice  of  race  has  been  culti- 
vated by  every  n||sible  appeal,  only 
the  extremest  de^idation  could  lead 
a  white  woman  to  listen  to  overtures 
of  love  from  a  "  nigger."  Yet,  among 
the  low-down  females  of  Greenville,  I 
knew  of  two  who  had  mulatto  chil- 
dren, others  who  were  maintained  by 
negroes,  and  one  who  had  a  negro-hus- 
band. For  the  most  part,  however, 
these  were  widows  or  orphans,  whom 
the  war  had  robbed  of  their  natural 
protectors.  There  was  no  fastidious 
Uncle  Joe  to  save,  or  to  avenge. 

For  mothers  to  connive  at  the  illicit 
Uaisans  of  their  daughters,  and  even  to 
endeavor  to  bring  about  such  arrange- 
ments, is  by  no  means  uncommon  among 
the  low-down  people.  At  present,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the 
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destniction  of  men  doriDg  the  war,  a 
large  propordon,  if  not  the  majority,  of 
the  children  born  among  them  are  ille- 
gitimate. Infanticide  is  unknown,  for 
the  reason  that  shame  is  unknown.  The 
tmmarried  mother  proudly  dresses  her 
infant  in  what  finery  she  can  obtain, 
and  takes  it  about  among  her  friends, 
or  parades  it  in  the  nearest  Tillage,  as 
a  new  claim  on  human  charity.  Why 
should  she  be  humbled  over  it,  when 
its  birth  is  like  her  own  f 

DBUNKSinTBSS. 

Drunkenness  is  not  yery  common 
among  these  abject  creatures.  They 
haye  no  sentimental  or  moral  objec- 
tions to  it ;  they  probably  never  heard 
of  a  temperance  society,  or  could  con- 
ceive of  such  a  thing  unaided;  but 
they  are  so  lazy  that  they  would  rather 
go  without  liquor  than  work  for  it.  In 
the  good  old  times  before  the  floods 
when  South  Carolina  gloried  in  her 
militia,  and  muster-days  were  enliven- 
ed by  the  colonel's  gratuitous  whiskey, 
when  politics  was  the  business  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  candidates  refreshed  their 
adherents  by  the  barrelfoll,  the  low- 
downer  enjoyed  his  periodical  benders 
without  expense.  Now,  the  colonel, 
the  "high-toned"  Congressman,  and 
the  public  pails  of  strong  drink,  are 
things  of  the  past.  If  our  vagrant 
Mend  cannot  become  the  humble  re- 
tainer of  a  distill^,  taking  pay  in 
kind  for  his  services,  and  consuming 
himself  off  the  face  of  the  earth  with 
rotgut,  he  generally  limits  his  enjoy- 
ments to  hog,  hominy,  and  laziness. 
Moreover,  he  has  disappeared ;  his  body 
is  lying  in  some  ditch  around  Richmond 
or  Atlanta;  and  he  is  represented  in 
the  world  by  his  widow  and  orphans. 
Women  of  this  class  are  for  some  reason 
sober;  at  least,  I  never  saw  one  of  them 
intoxicated ;  they  drink,  but  in  moder- 
ation. 

IDLENESS  AND  IMFBO  VIDKNCE. 

"  I  wish  you  cVd  holp  us  to  buy  a 
coew,"  petitioned  a  mean  white  family 
to  which  I  had  furnished  rations. 


"  How  much  would  it  cost  ? " 

"We  kin  git  it  for  fifteen  dollara. 
The  woman  said  she'd  take  part  pay 
now,  an*  wait  for  the  rest  She's  a 
powerftil  good  coew;  she  gives  a  gal- 
lon an'  a  half  o'  milk  a  day.  Thi^ 
would  be  mighty  nigh  enough  to  feed 
us ;  if  we  had  that,  we  wouldn't  want 
much  bread  an'  bacon." 

"But  you  have  no  land  to  pasture 
her." 

"Oh,  thar's  the  woods  an'  the  old 
fields.  She  c'u'd  pick  up  enough  fw 
herself." 

"Tes,  and  when  winter  comes,  yon 
would  let  her  starve  to  death,  and  tiien 
you  would  be  just  where  you  are  now." 

"  Ef  we  only  had  her,  'pears  like  we 
might  git  along  somehow." 

This  dialogue  exhibits  the  idleness 
and  improvidence  of  the  low-down  peo- 
ple, llie  family  in  question  consisted 
of  a  grown-up  youth,  three  women,  and 
a  stout  boy  of  twelve;  yet  they  onl^ 
wanted  the  cow  to  save  themselves  from 
working  for  pork  and  commeal;  and 
they  had  not  a  plan  to  propose  where- 
by the  animal  could  be  kept  through 
the  winter. 

Another  woman  got  herself  "  helped  " 
to  buy  a  loom,  on  the  plea  that,  if  she 
had  that,  she  could  support  herself  and 
her  two  small  children.  Three  months 
later  I  learned  firom  one  of  her  neigh- 
bors that  she  had  "never  set  it  up." 
In  short,  so  far  as  my  observation  and 
experience  went,  it  seemed  useless  to 
encourage  the  low-down  people  to  in- 
dustry and  forethought.  What  they 
got  by  begging,  they  i^)ent  for  cloth- 
ing, provisions,  and  tobacco,  and  tiien 
lay  down  in  their  "rotten  laziness" 
until  routed  out  of  it  by  hunger.  No 
exertion  was  welcome  to  them  except 
that  of  gossiping  firom  cabin  to  cabin, 
or  visiting  some  viUage  to  stare  at  the 
shops  and  learn  the  news.  If  ever  tilie 
household  obtained  an  unusual  supply 
of  com  or  a  little  money,  whiskey  was 
bought,  the  neighbors  were  invited,  a 
negro-fiddler  was  peihaps  hired,  aiid 
there  was  a  dance.  I  exceeding  re- 
gret that  I  never  attended  one  of  these 
festivities. 
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BBOGABT. 

It  used  to  seem  to  me,  at  GreenTille, 
that  the  mam  sabdBtence  of  the  low- 
down  people  was  deriyed  from  beg- 
gary. I  had  {ai  more  applications  for 
food  and  money  from  tMs  class  than 
from  my  proper  constituents,  the  freed- 
men.  Whenever  my  office  was  invaded 
by  a  woman  in  threadbare  homespun  or 
torn  calico,  her  black  or  brown  or  gray 
stockings  of  coarse  wool  grimed  with 
mad,  her  down-at-the-heel  shoes  foxy 
with  long  wear,  and  perhaps  tied  with 
tow  strings,  on  her  arm  a  bag  or  basket, 
and  in  her  mouth  a  pipe  with  a  reed 
stem  and  a  clay  bowl,  I  was  pretty  sure 
to  hear,  "  Any  thin'  to  git  ? "  or,  "  Got 
any  thin'  for  the  lone  women?"  or, 
"  When  is  the  next  draw-day  ? "  Ac- 
customed to  beg  of  the  planters  while 
these  were  wealthy,  and  to  receive  ra- 
ti<ms  from  the  Oonfederate  €k>vemment 
during  its  brief  existence,  they  ifbw 
claim  to  be.  fed  by  the  United  States. 
One  would  suppose  that,  in  conquering 
the  South,  we  had  inherited  some  ever- 
lasting debt  to  the  low-downers. 

One  thing  which  they  want  is  land. 
They  have  an  absurd  belief  that,  if  they 
had  farms,  they  would  cultivate  them. 
But  instead  of  working,  laying  up  their 
wages,  and  so  buying  land  while  it  is 
only  a  dollar  or  two  an  acre,  they  pro- 
pose that  it  shall  be  given  them,  no 
matter  at  whose  expense.  The  idea  of 
confiscation  is  received  with  more  fa- 
v^r  by  this  caste  than  by  the  negroes. 
A  lean,  sallow,  lank-haired  inhabitant 
of  Spartanburg  District  suspended  his 
chaffering  with  a  neighboring  planter 
for  the  hire  of  a  plot  of  ground,  and 
walked  twenty-three  miles  to  ask  me 
what  were  the  prospects  *^for  a  di- 
vidin'."  A  loyal  ^^mean  white"  from 
the  mountains  of  the  Dark  Comer,  who 
visited  Greenville  to  attend  a  league 
convocation,  improved  ihe  occasion  by 
marking  out  and  iu  his  own  mind  pre- 
empting a  hundred  acres  or  so  of  Colo- 
nel Irvine's  richest  bottoms.  Over  and 
over  have  dirty,  ragged,  stupid  people 
slyly  inquired  of  me,  "When  is  our 
folks  argwine  to  git  the  Ian'  ? " 


Not  that  they  are  Union  people ;  not 
that  they  have  a  spite  against  the  plant- 
ers as  rebels :  their  longing  for  confisca- 
tion IS  but  a  part  of  their  scheme  of 
life ;  it  is  sheer,  bald  beggary.  If  they 
had  their  forty  acres  a-piece,  the  mon- 
eyed classes  would  recover  all  in  twenty 
years,  leaving  the  low-downers  as  poor 
as  now,  and  as  anxious  for  a  new  divi- 
sion. To  give  them  land,  would  be  just 
as  useless  as  it  is  to  give  them  com  and 
bacon.  In  general,  what  a  man  does  not 
work  for,  is  of  no  permanent  value  to 
him. 

VAGRAKCY. 

One  morning  my  office  was  entered 
by  two  women,  a  mother  and  daughter. 
The  former,  perhaps  forty  years  of  age 
and  perhaps  sixty — ^it  was  impossible  to 
guess  which  from  her  appearance— was 
a  gaunt,  crouching  creature,  with  a 
pinched  visage  and  a  hungry  eagerness 
of  aspect,  indicative  of  years  of  want 
and  beggary.  The  daughter,  twenty 
years  old,  had  regular  and  delicate  fea- 
tures, a  complexion  which,  though  sun- 
burnt, was  of  a  fine  blonde,  and  long 
golden  hair  which  would  have  been 
beautifril  but  for  neglect.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  feet  were  bare,  her  lips  stain- 
ed with  tobacco-juice,  and  her  expres- 
sion as  wild  as  that  of  a  mustang.  Both 
wore  dirty  dresses  of  the  coarsest  cotton 
homespun,  falling  straight  from  the  hips, 
and  without  the  slightest  trimming  or 
adornment. 

"  Be  you  the  man  we've  been  a-lookin' 
for?"  said  the  mother.  "We  come 
nigh  upon  twenty-two  miles  yesterday 
to  see  you.  We  went  to  your  place, 
and  they  said  you  was  out  to  walk. 
We  come  here  this  momin'  at  sun-up, 
and  we've  been  settin'  around  ever 
seuce.  We  want  help.  I  tell  you, 
stranger,  that  ef  ever  any  body  wanted 
help,  we  want  it." 

Then  they  told  me  their  story.  The 
father  of  the  family  had  died  long 
since.  The  girl's  husband  and  brother 
had  been  shot  by  the  Confederates :  the 
former  was  killed  at  home  while  trying 
to  escape  a  conscription  detail ;  the  lat> 
ter  was  dragged  into  the  army,  desert- 
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ed,  was  retaken,  and  ezecated  at  Peters- 
burg. 

"  Ef  I  could  git  hold  of  them  that 
killed  my  old  mau,'^  she  declared,  grim- 
ly, "I  wouldn't  show  'em  no  mercy, 
slatinger." 

Robbed  of  all  the  men  of  their  fam- 
ily, and  without  land,  they  were  in  dire 
poverty.  Their  cabin  let  in  the  wind 
and  snow  through  the  unchinked  logs, 
and  had  no  flooring  but  the  earth. 

'^  £f  you  could  see  it,  stranger,"  said 
the  mother,  ^*  you  mought  think  it  was  a 
place  for  hogs,  but  not  for  human  cree- 
turs.  In  the  hard  rains,  one  half  the 
floor  is  covered  with  water." 

The  girl  had  not  had  a  pair  of  shoes 
since  her  l^usband  was  killed,  two  years 
before. 

"  Ef  I  had  shoes,  I  reckon  I  couldn't 
wear  'em,"  she  observed,  "  my  feet  is  so 
swelled  and  bursted  with  walkin'  on 
the  snow  and  the  frozen  ground." 

They  wanted  clothes,  com,  or  "  what- 
ever there  mout  be  to  give  out,"  and 
they  also  wanted  protection.  Since  the 
war  they  had  been  persecuted  by  a  gang 
of  young  roughs  whom  they  stigmatized 
as  "  rebs,"  who  in  the  first  place  ousted 
them  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mari- 
etta by  pulling  down  their  cabin,  and, 
now  that  they  had  migrated  to  Pickens 
District,  were  in  the  habit  of  stoning 
them  and  driving  them  into  the  woods 
whenever  there  was  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity for  that  amusement. 

"  John  De  Launey  Morgan  is  the  one 
that  plagues  us  most,"  said  the  daugh- 
ter. "He  never  passes  our  house  but 
what  he  gits  off  his  critter  and  stones 
us,  and  calls  us  all  the  names  he  can 
think  of.  And  we  are  so  scared  of  him, 
that,  when  we  hear  of  his  comin'  our 
way,  we  always  run  into  the  woods  and 
hide  till  he  gits  by." 

'*  And  what  it's  all  for,  we  don't  know 
no  more'n  the  dead,"  asseverated  the 
mother,  with  emphasis.  "We  never 
did  a  thing  to  him.  It's  jest  because 
our  men  went  ag'in  the  war,  stranger ; 
that's  it." 

Little  versed,  as  yet,  in  Bureau  busi- 
ness, I  supposed  that  Mrs.  Ta^or  had 
given  me  a  correct  explanation  of  her 


troubles,  and  that  I  had  before  me  a 
family  of  persecuted  Unionists.  I  ac- 
cordingly wrote  a  letter  to  the  magi^ 
trate  at  Marietta,  directing  him  to  pro- 
tect the  women,  in  case  they  chose  to 
return  tiiither,  and  to  bring  John  De 
Launey  Morgan  and  his  confederates  to 
justice.  While  I  was  thus  occupied  the 
mother  begged  for  a  smc^e  firom  my 
pipe,  and,  although  averse  to  the  con- 
cession, I  could  not  but  grant  it. 

"Fve  been  a-lookin'  at  it  mysd^" 
said  the  daughter,  with  a  laugh,  "  but 
I  was  afeared  to  ask  for  it." 

I  subsequently  learned  that,  these 
women  were  in  various  ways  low  char- 
acters. On  that  account,  and  because 
they  had  no  men  to  protect  them,  rath- 
er than  for  their  supposed  loyal  senti- 
ments, they  were  persecuted  by  John 
De  Launey  Morgan  and  his  contempti- 
ble fellow-roughs. 

"  The  annoyances  are  illegal,  of  course, 
wh&tever  m^  be  the  character  of  the 
women,"  said  the  magistrate  to  me,  on 
his  next  visit  to  Greenville.  "I  will 
institute  any  suit  that  these  people  may 
choose.  They  can  have  Morgan  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace,  or  they  can  bring 
a  case  for  damages.  But  it  is  not  a  po- 
litical matter,  and  is  not  worthy  of  your 
attention." 

The  men  of  the  family  had  been  as 
worthless  as  the  women;  tiiey  had 
eyaded  service  in  the  Confederate  army, 
as  they  would  have  evaded  service  in 
any  army ;  their  loyalty  just  extended 
to  the  point  of  wanting  to  stay  at  home 
and  do  nothing.  There  are  intelligent 
and  zealous  loyalists  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Dark  Comer,  but  they  are  of  a 
type  somewhat  diffeirent  from  the  son 
and  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Taylor. 

The  story  of  this  family  exhibits  one 
cause  of  the  vagrancy  of  the  low  whites. 
Without  property,  mere  squatters  on 
the  land  of  others,  destitute  of  charac- 
ter to  inspire  respect,  prostitutes,  beg- 
gars, and  perhaps  thieves.  <  they  are 
chased  trom  neighborhood  tto  neighbor- 
hood, the  sport  of  rowdie^C  little  better 
than  themselves.  ^ 

Another  family  whio^  came  upon  me 
for  help  consisted  o    f  a  man,  his  wife, 
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two  sisters,  a  sister-in-law,  and  three 
small  children,  all  as  healthy  as  need 
be.  The  man  was  a  farm-laborer  in  the 
moontains,  but  he  had  fallen  into  the 
toils  of  a  low-down  woman  of  evil  char- 
acter, and  his  wife,  despairing  of  other- 
wise keeping  her  husband,  dragged  him 
down  to  the  viUage.  The  enchantress 
followed  them  to  Ijieir  refuge,  and  the 
wife  applied  to  me  for  an  order  to  make 
her  leave  town.  Moreover,  they  want- 
ed lodging,  foud,  and  clothing,  for  the 
husband  could  find  no  work,  and  they 
were  utterly  destitute.  For  a  while  they 
lived  with  other  low  whites,  and  a  set 
of  equally  low  negroes,  in  a  deserted  ho- 
tel ;  then,  the  nest  having  been  cleaned 
out  by  the  civU  authorities,  they  hired 
a  room ;  but  presently  they  were  back 
again  to  their  mountains.  I  could  not 
discover  that  these  four  women  did  any 
work,  or  had  a  desire  to  do  any.  The 
man,  as  I  was  credibly  informed,  made 
an  effort  to  earn  a  living  by  offning  to 
take  other  men  to  visit  his  wife*s  sister. 
Thus,  from  one  cause  or  another,  the 
poor  whites  wander  up  and  down  on 
the  earth,  rarely  staying  many  years  in 
one  neigliborhood.  Usually,  however, 
their  migrations  are  short  flights ;  they 
go  from  Greenville  District  to  Spartan- 
burg, and  thence  perhaps  to  Laurens; 
then,  presently,  they  are  back  in  Green- 
ville. Usually,  also,  they  do  not  tend 
to  settle  in  towns.  Unlike  the  gregari- 
ous and  jolly  negroes,  they  are  solitary 
in  their  dispositions,  and,  if  they  alight 
near  a  village,  it  is  not  so  much  for 
society  as  for  convenience  in  begging. 

SOCIAL  DEGBADATIOK. 

Two  women  from  Pickens  District, 
an  aunt  of  about  thirty  and  a  niece  of 
about  twenty,  called  on  me  with  the 
complaint  that  the  lover  of  the  former 
would  not  support  his  illegitimate  child. 
The  aggrieved  woman  handed  me  a  dirty 
scrap  of  wrapping  paper,  on  which  were 
some  scribblings  so  crabbed  and  illegi- 
ble that  I  could  not  make  out  two  suc- 
cessive words. 

"  I  cannot  read  this,"  I  said.  "  Where 
did  you  get  it,  and  what  is  it  about  ?  " 

^8he  wrote  it,"  answered  the  aunt, 


with  a  paralytic  stutter.  '^  It's  my  com- 
plaint." 

The  niece  looked  ashamed,  either  for 
me,  or  for  herself,  or  for  her  aunt.  I 
was  sorry  that  I  had  not  been  able  to 
read  the  girl's  writing;  she  had  un- 
doubtedly learned  what  little  she  knew 
under  great  disadvantages ;  she  deserv- 
ed something  in  the  way  of  a  compli- 
ment. The  case  was  then  stated  to  me 
in  vocal  English,  and  I  referred  the 
complainant  to  a  magistrate.  During 
the  conversation  I  discovered  that  these 
women  were  living  in  the  same  cabin 
with  a  black  family,  the  negroes  oc- 
cupying one  end  of  the  building  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons  the  other, — this,  in 
a  country  where  land  can  be  bought  at 
from  one  to  ten  dollars  an  acre,  where 
a  cabin  can  be  built  for  forty  or  fifty 
dollars,  and  where  the  pride  of  race  is 
fiercer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  I 

A  woman  of  another  family  asked 
me,  *'  Can  any  body  say  any  thin',  stran- 
ger, ef  I  hire  out  to  hoe  for  one  of  the 
black  'uns  ? " 

It  is,  at  first  sight,  a  singular  thing 
that  the  lower  types  of  humaiiity  sel- 
dom incline  to  suicide.  The  easy  ex- 
planation is,  that  the  low-downer  has 
but  a  low  ideal  of  su^pess  in  life,  and 
is  consequently  exposed  to  no  harrowing 
disappointment  over  its  failures.  Fur- 
nished with  the  necessities  of  hog  and 
hominy,  and  with  the  luxuries  of  to- 
bacco and  laziness,  he  is,  in  the  main, 
content,  and  *^  has  no  use  for  pizen." 

I  could  not  discover  that  he  has  any 
religion  or  even  any  superstitions.  This 
fleshly,  unspiritual  creature  does  not 
seem  even  to  believe  in  ghosts. 

In  justice  to  my  district,  I  ought  to 
state,  in  passing,  that  its  low-down  class 
IS  by  no  means  so  degraded  or  so  numer- 
ous as  are  the  "sand-hillers"  who  in- 
habit the  waste  places  of  regions  nearer 
the  seacoast,  or  the  "beechers,"  and 
other  wild  paupers  of  North  Carolina, 
or  the  "  crackers  "  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. An  ordinary  traveller  might  not 
discover  much  evidence  of  the  breed ; 
and,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  belief 
that  it  does  not  exist  in  this  portion  of 
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South  Carolina.  A  Tisitor  from  Charles- 
ton said  to  me,  "  You  will  find  few  peo- 
ple here  who  cannot  read  and  write." 
The  receipt-rolls  on  which  I  issued  cloth- 
ing told  a  different  story ;  not  one  white 
recipient  out  of  thirty  made  any  other 
signature  than  a  mark ;  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  United  States  Marshal,  in 
paying  witnesses,  was  not  very  dissimi- 
lar. Any  one  who  doubts  that  there 
are  mean  whites  in  abundance  around 
Greenville,  will  be  cured  of  his  delu- 
sion by  going  thither,  and  giving  no- 
tice of  a  public  distribution  of  charity. 
Still,  degraded  misery  is  less  prominent 
here  than  in  many  other  districts,  and 
much  of  what  exists  is  the  result  of  the 
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"  Tm  one  of  the  Fox  fisimily,  and  you 
can't  tread  on  my  toes,"  screamed  a  girl 
of  seventeen,  who  was  carrying  on  a 
scoldingTmatch  with  a  young  man,  just 
outside  of  my  office.  Every  week  some 
low-down  woman  came  to  me,  or  to  my 
neighbors,  l^e  magistrates,  to  complain 
that  some  other  low-down  woman  had 
beaten  her,  or  attempted  to  pull  down 
her  cabin,  or  perpetrated  some  other 
manual  outrage.  In  general,  these  ag- 
grieved females  #had  defended  them- 
selves right  heartily,  scratching,  pull- 
ing hair,  tearing  homespun,  striking 
with  "  chunks  of  brush,"  and  throwing 
"rocks."  We  officials  seldom  investi- 
gated these  cases ;  and,  if  we  did,  we 
discovered  that  they  had  been  fair 
fights,  one  party  being  about  as  much 
to  blame  as  the  other. 

Accordingly,  when  Mrs.  Dunkin,  a 
tall  and  rather  handsome  young  sav- 
age, appeared  and  stated  that  she  had 
been  obliged  to  slap  Mrs.  Ambler's 
daughter  for  charging  her  with  being 
too  intimate  with  negroes,  and  to  de- 
mand that  some  punishment  should  be 
meted  out  to  the  Amblers  for  their  slan- 
derous tongues,  I,  inferring  that  suffi- 
cient justice  had  already  been  accom- 
plished, advised  the  lovely  plaintiff  to 
let  the  matter  rest  where  it  was,  if  it 
could.  Nor  was  I  much  astonished 
when  she  reappeared,   an  hour   later. 


with  the  story  that  the  Amblers  had 
taken  advantage  of  her  absence  to 
charge  upon  her  cabin,  and  drive  her 
mother,  younger  sister,  and  little  boy 
into  the  woods  with  a  shower  of  brick- 
bats. I  sent  her  to  a  magistrate,  and 
he,  with  my  fiill  approval,  refttsed  to 
entertain  the  case,  on  the  ground  that 
she  could  not  give«security  to  prose- 
cute it.  The  result  was,  that  the  Am- 
blers, frightened  by  their  own  victory, 
and  perseveringly  threatened  with  a 
"  lawing,"  migrated  to  another  district 
Before  departing,  they  begged  a  dollar 
of  me,  and  various  dollars  of  other  per- 
sons, to  pay  their  travelling  expenses. 

These  pugnacities  diversified  and 
adorned  the  intercourse  of  relatives. 
The  Tonys  and  Fosters,  who  were  sis- 
ters and  cousins  inhabiting  the  same 
cabin,  had  a  battle-royal  which  result- 
ed in  the  Fosters  being  expelled  and 
forced  to  seek  another  residence,  where 
Mrs.  F.  soon  had  a  fight  with  her  land- 
lord. 

"Mother  is  perfecly  rediclous,"  I 
heard  a  young  girl  say.  "  She  allowed 
she'd  switch  me  if  I  didn't  go  home, 
and  she  picked  up  a  bit  of  brush.  I 
up  with  another,  and  told  her  to  come 
on." 

In  fact,  these  women  are  not  only  as 
bellicose  as  men,  but  as  proud  of  their 
martial  qualities.  I  was  amused  at  the 
grim  hatred  with  which  a  feeble  old 
woman  named  Moward  talked  of  a  ne- 
gro-neighbor whom  she  wished  me  to 
take  in  hand  for  a  multitude  of  allied 
offences.  He  had,  if  she  might  be  cred- 
ited, starved  his  own  children  nearly  to 
death,  cut  down  and  sold  his  landlord's 
timber  for  firewood,  attempted  to  set 
fire  to  her  house,  "rocked"  her  cow, 
and  threatened  to  murder  her  family. 
Her  exaggerations,  her  repetitions,  her 
dour  and  deliberate  drawl,  her  settled 
bitterness  of  visage,  and  her  old-fash- 
ioned dialect,  were  all  exceedingly  curi- 
ous. 

"He  swore  that  kill  my  son  he 
would,"  was  one  of  her  expressions. 
The  emphatic  title  by  which  she  ad- 
dressed me  was,  "My  dear,  blessM 
stranger."     Having    complained    that 
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the  "black  'un"  had  songht  to  bum 
her  "roughness,"  I  asked  what  she 
meant  by  the  word,  and  found  that 
it  represented  shacks,  or  corn-husks. 

"  Where  is  your  husband  ? "  I  asked, 
knowing  that  she  had  one. 

"  Whar' is  my  husband  ? "  she  repeat- 
ed in  her  bitter  drawl.  "  Well,  ni  tell 
you  whar*  he  is :  he's  up  in  the  moun- 
tains. That's  whar*  he  is.  He  can't 
live  here;  thar's  nothin'  to  live  on. 
He's  up  in  the  mountains,  livin'  with 
his  own  kin.  That's  whar'  my  hus- 
band is." 

Meeting  the  negro,  and  charging  him 
with  his  innumerable  misdoings,  he  de- 
nied them  all,  and  asserted  that  the 
Howards  belied  him  in  order  to  get 
him  out  of  his  cabin,  and  put  in  an- 
other black  whom  they  favored.  Find- 
ing that  both  families  were  living,  rent- 
free,  on  the  land  and  in  the  cabins  of  a 
charitable  citizen,  I  referred  the  quarrel 
to  him,  telling  him  that  it  was  his  duty 
and  in  his  power  to  evict  the  tenant  who 
was  most  to  blame.  But  he  was  too  soft- 
hearted to  send  either  of  them  adrift,  nor 
would  he  so  much  as  indicate  to  me 
which  party  he  considered  a<;countable 
for  the  uproar ;  so  that  the  feud  between 
the  Mowards  and  Balus  Russel  lasted 
while  I  remained  in  Greenville.  The 
daughter  of  the  old  woman  attempted 
to  bully  me  into  an  interference.  "I 
shall  hold  you  responsible,"  she  said, 
shaking  one  finger  at  me;  "if  that 
nigger  does  murder,  I  shall  hold  you 
responsible  for  it." 

It  was  difficult  to  settle  any  dispute 
peaceably  between  antagonists  of  this 
pugnacious  class ;  and  even  among  the 
class  of  small  farmers  a  difference  was 
pretty  sure  to  run  into  blows,  or,  at  the 
mildest,  into  "lawing."  I  was  both 
provoked  and  amused  over  a  quarrel 
between  the  Willimans  and  Parkmans 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  wild 
Irishman  named  Johnny  O'Neill,  who 
had  gone  wilder  than  his  Hibernian 
wont  in  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  WiUi- 
man,  a  portly  person  of  forty-five,  wi^h 
piercing  dark  eyes,  called  on  me  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Parkman,  a  delicate- 
looking  brunette  of  eighteen,  with  the 


most  classic  of  faces,  the  low,  broad 
Greek  forehead,  rippling  black  hair, 
clear,  sparkling  black  eyes,  and  the 
sunniest  of  smiles.  They  complained 
that  Johnny  O'Neill  had  seduced  away, 
with  promises  of  biscuit  and  honey,  a 
little  black  girl  of  seven  years  old,  who 
was  Mrs.  Parkman's  only  pet  and  ser- 
vant. 

"  My  daughter  is  sickly,  and  has  no 
children  of  her  own,"  explained  the 
mother.  "  She's  powerM  fond  of  this 
little  nigger,  and  we  want  an  order  to 
git  her  back." 

"  Has  the  child  no  relatives  to  decide 
where  she  shall  live  ? "  I  asked. 

"  No ;  we  don't  know  who  her  father 
is,  and  her  mother's  dead ;  her  mother 
wanted  us  to  keep  her." 

Finding  that  they  lived  eight  miles 
distant,  and  thinking  it  not  worth  while 
to  order  all  the  parties  to  come  to  me, 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  O'Neill,  to  the 
effect  that  the  child  should  be  taken 
before  the  nearest  magistrate,  or  be- 
fore some  f^pectable  citizen,  and  in 
the  presence  of  both  claimants  should 
select  her  employer.  This  decision,  I 
added,  should  hold  good  until  further 
orders  firom  me,  unless  the  blood-rela- 
tions of  the  girl  chese  to  claim  her  by 
process  of  civil  law. 

Scarcely  had  the  two  ladies  been  gone 
an  hour,  when  Johnny  O'Neill  arrived 
on  his  spavined  "chunk  of  a  pony." 
One  of  the  reddest  of  Irishmen,  with 
shining  corkscrew  ringlets  of  red  hair, 
sharp  features,  and  snapping  green  eyes, 
lean,  leathery,  crouching,  and  springy,  he 
so  danced  about  my  office  in  tiie  excite- 
ment of  telling  his  story  that  it  seemed 
as  if  he  might  at  any  moment  run  up 
the  wall  like  a  lizard  or  spider.  The 
Parkmans  had  treated  the  little  g^l 
shameftdly,  he  said;  they  had  half 
starved  her,  kept  her  in  rags,  and 
beaten  her  so  that  she  was  a  sight  to 
behold;  and  she  had  of  her  own  ac- 
cord sought  refiige  with  him  fh)m  a 
cruelty  which  would  soon  have  cost 
her  life. 

Accustomed  to  hear  two  sides  of  a 
story  and  believe  very  little  of  either, 
I  gave  Mr.  O'Neill  an  order  similar  to 
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the  one  which  I  had  given  the  Park- 
mans.  Hearing  that  they  had  been  to 
see  me,  and  had  set  out  on  their  return, 
he  started  in  great  haste  to  overtake 
them.  "  Was  the  ould  man  with  'um  ? " 
he  asked,  as  he  opened  the  door. 

"No,"  said  I,  "there  was  no  man 
with  them.  But  don't  let  us  have  any 
fighting  in  this  matter.  Settle  it  before 
a  neighbor,  precisely  as  I  have  direct- 
ed." 

"  Oh,  it's  not  me  that  'ud  go  a-blath- 
erin'  and  fightin',"  declared  Mr.  O'Neilt. 
"  Pm  as  paceable  a  man  as  there  is  in 
these  parts." 

The  men  of  these  parts  being  as  much 
like  game-cocks  as  they  well  could  be 
without  feathers,  this  was  a  very  feeble 
certificate  of  quakerism,  but  the  O'Neill 
did  not  know  it,  and  honestly  meant  to 
praise  himsel£ 

Next  morning  he  reappeared,  flew  all 
about  my  oflce  like  a  cat  in  a  fit,  and 
told  a  terrible  tale  about  the  violence 
and  ferocity  of  the  Parkmans. 

"Would  ye  belave  it?"  said  he. 
"  Thim  two  women  went  to  me  house, 
and  broke  in  the  dpor.  As  soon  as  the 
little  gal  saw  'um,  she  dodged  undher 
the  bed  to  kape  from  goin'  wid  'um. 
Thin  the  ould  'un  knocked  me  wife 
down,  an'  the  young  'un  thrampled 
on  her  so  that  Pm  despairin'  of  her 
life.  Thin  they  grabs  up  the  little  gal, 
an'  goes  off  wid  her  in  spite  of  her 
scrames.  Whin  I  got  home,  an'  found 
how  things  were,  I  foUys  'um  down  to 
ould  Willimans,  for  I  reckoned  they'd 
be  dodgin'  in  tiiere  to  hide.  Whin  I 
got  there,  they  was  makin'  down  the 
cross  road  for  Parkman's.  The  young 
'un  was  runnin'  one  way — to  desave 
me,  ye  see — an'  the  ould  'un  was  run- 
nin' the  other,  a-draggin'  the  little 
nagur.  I  afther  the  ould  woman,  an' 
come  up  wid  her  jist  before  she  got  to 
the  house.  She  thried  to  git  over  the 
fence,  an'  I  thried  to  stop  her— Jist  to 
give  her  the  letther,  ye  see.  '  Here's  a 
letther  from  the  Mc^r,'  says  I,  a-hould- 
in'  it  out  in  me  hand.  Oh,  Pm  as  pace- 
able  a  man  as  there  is,  Mc|jor ;  I'm  not 
for  fightin',  when  talkin'  u'U  do.  Well, 
whin  she  mounted  the  fence,  she  fell  on 


the  other  side,  an'  I  fisU  over  her ;  that's 
jist  the  way  it  happened ;  an'  she  aet  op 
a  hullabaloo  that  Pd  sthruck  her.  Soxzm 
a  bit." 

"Who  got  the  child  f"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  they  come  out  o'  the  house 
an'  dhragged  her  in— she  a  ecramin'. 
Thin  Parknum  an'  his  wife  come  at 
me.  *  Here's  a  letther  from  the  M^r,' 
says  I,  but  divil  a  one  of  thim  would 
take  it;  an'  Parkman  he  out  with  his 
knife,  an'  his  wife  up  with  a  stick: 
^  Pll  knock  your  brains  out,  ye  scml  of 
a  b — ^h  1 '  says  she.  *  So,'  .says  I,  *  let's 
be  paceable  about  it,'  says  I,  an'  I  came 
away,  afther  seein'  that  they  wouldn't 
Hsten  to  me ;  an'  that's  the  end  to  it" 

"  That's  a  pretty  end  to  it,"  I  com- 
mented. "  Here  I  wanted  you  to  settle 
it  quietly  by  arbitration,  and  you  have 
been  knocldng  each  other  down,  aiid 
raising  the  Old  Hany  1 " 
.  "  Oh,  ye  can't  do  anythin'  with  those 
onraisonable  crathurs,"  responded  Mr. 
O'Neill.  "  Sich  tempers  as  they've  got  I 
Wouldn't  so  much  as  take  your  letther 
out  of  me  hands.  An'  now  the  oold 
woman  is  goin'  to  prosecute  me,  because 
she  says  I  thrampled  on  her.  I  can 
prove,  on  me  Bible-oath,  that  all  I  did 
was  to  fall  over  her  as  I  was  thryin'  to 
•  hand  her  the  letther.  They've  been  to 
the  Square  about  it  already." 

"  Well,  you  had  better  see  the  Sqoixe 
yourself,  and  tell  him  what  your  defenoe 
will  be.  When  he  hears  both  sides,  he 
may  advise  the  Paikmans  not  to  push 
the  case.  It  is  best  to  avoid  the  law, 
if  possible." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Mejor.  Pll  do  that 
same,  an'  let  the  Square  know  what  me 
defence  is.  An'  Pll  prosecute  thim,  too, 
for  knockin'  down  me  ould  woman,  an' 
breakin'  into  me  house." 

It  was  not  long  after  the  dq>artiii« 
of  the  O'Neill  before  Mr.  WiBiman, 
Mrs.  Parkman,  and  her  husband  ar- 
rived in  a  pouring  rain,  bringing  the 
little  black  cause  of  all  this  turmoil.  I 
saw  at  once  that  the  child  was  niodj 
dressed  in  clean  homespun,  and  had 
been  evidently  well  treated.  As  she 
had  spent  only  one  day  with  Johnny 
O'Neill,  this  ^roq>erity  oonld  not  be 
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due  to  his  bounty,  and  I  felt  at  once 
inclined  to  take  the  Parkman  side  of 
the  question. 

"Where  is  your  mother?"  I  asked 
the  young  woman. 

"  She  is  at  home,  a-bed.  Mr.  O'Neill 
knocked  her  down,  and  trampled  on 
her,  so  that  she  is  in  great  pain." 

"  You  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
the  girl,  I  understand." 

"No;  she  ran  to  us  as  soon  as  she 
saw  us.  O'Neill's  wife  scolded  a  great 
deal,  but  we  didn't  mind  her ;  we  didn't 
want  no  quarrel.  Then  he  come  after 
us,  and  knocked  my  mother  down  as 
she  was  climbing  the  fence  to  get  away 
from  him." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  over  this 
tissue  of  contradictions. 

"I  wiU  teU  you  what  Mr.  O'Neifl 
says,"  I  added.  "He  declares  that 
your  mother  knocked  his  wife  down, 
and  that  your  husband  drew  a  knife  on 
him." 

"  Oh  I "  exclaimed  the  little  beauty, 
as  if  much  shocked ;  and  her  husband 
muttered  some  equivocal  denial 

"  Well,  such  matters  must  be  settled 
by  the  civil  law,"  I  said.  "Only  I 
should  advise  you  all  to  keep  out  of 
it,  and,  if  possible,  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones." 

Then,  turning  to  the  little  negress,  I 
asked  her,  "  Whom  do  you  want  to  live 
with?" 

"  With  these  yere  peoplo.r 

"  Do  they  give  you  enough  to  eat  ? " 

"Yes." 

"What  made  you  run  away  from 
them?" 

No  answer  fit)m  the  child,  but  Park- 
man  told  how  O'Neill  had  promised 
biscuit  and  honey. 

"Did  he  promise  you  biscuit  and 
honey  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Yes." 

The  result  of  the  examination  was, 
that  I  gave  the  pickaninny  a  sharp  lec- 
ture on  the  sin  of  running  away,  and 
sent  her  back  to  live  with  her  present 
employers.  I  hoped  that  here  the  diffi- 
culty would  end,  but  such  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  O'Neill ;  and  when  I  last 
heard  of  him,  he  was  "  lawing  "  it  with 
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the  Parkmans,  apropos  of  assault  and 
battery,  and  of  cruelty  to  the  "  nagur." 
Quarrelsome  as  the  cracker  is,  he 
has  no  self-respect  and  no  moral  cour- 
age. As  in  former  days  he  Was  sub- 
missive to  the  planter,  so  now  he  is 
subservient  to  the  Yankee;  exhibiting 
not  a  spark  of  animosity  because  of  his 
wooden  1^,  or  cracked  skull,  or  burned 
cabin ;  obeying  the  behest  of  every  man 
in  uniform,  even  though  he  be  a  drunken 
deserter;  and  always  ready  to  declare 
himself  an  original  Unionist.  Indiffer- 
ent to  law,  he  reveres  power  like  an 
oriental,  and  puts  his  mouth  in  the 
dust  before  whomsoever  represents  it. 
It  is  my  belief  that  he  sincerely  ad- 
mires and  venerates  his  Northern  con- 
queror. 

PBBOCITT. 

The  pugnacity  of  the  low-down  peo- 
ple is  savagely  indifferent  to  human 
life.  After  the  great  nocturnal  fight 
of  the  Tonys  and  Posters,  when  the 
former  expelled  the  latter  from  their 
common  domicil,  Mrs.  Foster  hung 
about  the  battle-field  for  an  hour,  curs- 
ing by  herself,  and  meditating  projects 
of  vengeance.  Tlie  male  Tony,  a  sallow 
youth,  of  eighteen,  hearing  some  noise 
in  ^  ^ghboring  darkness,  got  down 
'ket  on  which  he  prided  him- 
st)*-  ^  away  at  a  venture,  send- 

ing the  uw  ^ough  a  post  not  a  yard 
from  his  aunt,  x-  sister,  a  year  young- 
er, informed  me  of  this  feat,  probably 
with  a  view  to  forestall  a  complaint 
from  their  respected  relative. 

"Your  brother  mustn't  do  that  sort 
of  thing,"  I  said.  "  He  has  no  business 
to  fire  about  the  country  at  random, 
especially  by  night." 

"Wal,  folks  needn't  be  hangin' 
'round  folks'  houses  after  dark,"  she 
replied.  "What  else  could  they  look 
for  but  to  git  shot  at  ?  " 

The  next  time  Mrs.  Foster  applied 
for  rations,  I  questioned  her  concern- 
ing the  adventure. 

"  Come  mighty  nigh  hittin'  me,  Jim 
did,"  she  answered  coolly,  and  by  no 
means  angrily. 

"What  did  you  do?" 
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"  Do-?  I  did  jest  what  other  folks 
would  V  done.  I  hadn't  no  gun  to  fire 
back,  an'  I  put  out  If  Fd  had  a  gun, 
though,  rd  'a'  given  'em  one." 

One«of  the  most  extraordinary  mur- 
ders that  I  eyer  heard  of  was  commit- 
ted by  a  boy  named  Langston,  only 
fourteen  years  old.  He  and  a  negro 
had  applied  simultaneously  for  the 
loan  of  a  fishing-net;  the  negro  was 
the  fayored  claimant,  and  the  boy 
walked  home  inflamed  with  rage  and 
enyy.  Loading  an  old  musket,  he  went 
down  to  the  riyer,  stretched  himself  on 
the  bank,  rested  his  weapon  on  a  stone, 
and  shot  the  negro  dead  in  the  water. 

The  affrays  in  which  the  low-down 
whites  butcher  each  other  seldom  re- 
ceiye  much  notice  from  the  Southern 
papers,  and  are,  I  beUeye,  not  always 
taken  up  by  the  courts.  Wheneyer 
such  an  affidr  ends  fatally,  the  respect- 
able portion  of  the  community,  if  it  is 
interested  at  all,  thanks  God  and  takes 
courage.  A  series  of  rencontres  in  An- 
derson District,  which  cost  the  life  of 
one  black  and  two  whites,  was  quietly 
ignored  by  the  neighboring  magistrate, 
until  his  attention  was  called  to  it  by 
the  commandant  of  the  post.  My  im- 
pression is  that  most  of  the  murders  of 
the  negroes  in  the  South  are  committed 
by  the  poor  whites,  who  do  not  mean 
any  harm  to  the  "  black  'uns  "  because 
they  are  black,  but  simply  kill  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  pugnacity. 
They  could  not  shoot  slayes  in  the  good 
old  times  without  coming  in  conflict 
with  the  slayeowner,  and  getting  the 
worst  of  it.  Now,  the  negro  is  no  bet- 
ter than  they  are,  and  they  pay  him  the 
compliment  of  fighting  him  as  an  equaL 

HI8T0BT  OF  A  FAMILT. 

Partly  from  glimpses  of  history,  partly 
from  the  reminiscences  of  old  citizens, 
and  partly  from  my  own  observations, 
I  haye  constructed  the  record  of  a  low- 
down  family.  Serfs  to  Saxons  in  the 
days  of  Alfred,  serfs  to  Normans  in  the 
days  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  indi- 
gent, ignorant,  stupid,  and  yicious  farm- 
laborers  during  succeeding  centuries,  the 
Simminses  (as  they  pronounce  a  name 


which  they  cannot  spell)  finally  crossed 
the  ocean  in  the  i>erson  of  Bill  Simmins, 
transported  for  poaching.  A  conyict  ap- 
prentice on  the  tobacco-lands  of  James 
Riyer,  then  a  refugee,  bushwhacker,  and 
squatter  on  the  extreme  yerge  of  coloni- 
zation. Bill  married  a  London  courte- 
san, who,  like  himself^  had  been  deport- 
ed and  run  wild,  and  gaye  birth  to  a 
tribe  which  then  had  no  specific  name, 
but  which  now  obtains  recognition  mi- 
der  the  titles  of  crackers,  sand-hillers, 
mean  whites,  and  low-down  people. 
During  the  colonial  period  the  Sim- 
minses fought  for  their  scalps  against 
Indians,  and  sharpened  their  An^o- 
Saxon  pugnacity  to  ferocity.  In  the 
Reyolution  they  were  Tories,  not  be- 
cause they  loyed  the  king,  or  knew 
anything  about  him,  but  because  the 
landed  gentry,  whom  they  wished  to 
plunder,  were  Whigs.  Forced  at  last 
into  the  Continental  Militia,  and  hay- 
ing no  heart  in  the  cause,  they  threw 
down  their  guns  at  sight  of  the  British 
bayonets,  and  left  Greene's  Regulars  to 
fight  the  battle  alone. 

From  their  first  arriyal  in  America 
they  had  "sot  in  to  rovin'  'round," 
partly  because  their  lawless  natures 
could  not  bear  the  restraints  of- a  set- 
tled community,  partly  because  stable 
society  elbowed  them  out  of  its  way 
as  nuisances,  and  partly  because  their 
ayersion  to  regular  work  obliged  them 
to  seek  wild  land  and  abundant  game. 
They  were  nomads  and  squatters ;  their 
only  service  was  to  driye  off  the  still 
more  worthless  Indian;  where  they 
turned  up  the  soil,  they  exhausted 
rather  than  improved  it.  Outstripped 
and  surrounded  at  last  by  the  current 
of  civilization,  they  changed  fit)m  hunt- 
ers and  backwoodsmen  to  cultivators, 
but  still  preserved  a  tendency  to  wan- 
dering. The  Simminses  have  moved 
from  one  district  to  another,  or  from 
one  State  to  another,  at  least  once  in 
every  generation.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  is  where  hordes  of  such 
families  have  been  shut  up  in  some 
great  stretch  of  pine-barrens,  or  moun- 
tain sterilities,  or  sea-beaches,  into  which 
the  wealthy  landholder  has  not  cared 
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to  intrudOy  and  from  which  there  was 
no  escape  except  by  a  long  migration. 

In  general,  the  Simminses  haye  been 
the  parasites,  and,  so  to  speak,  the 
feudatories,  of  some  great  planter.  The 
<< high-toned  gentleman"  settled  quar- 
rels with  persons  of  his  own  caste  by 
his  own  hand;  but  if  he  wanted  a 
**free  nigger"  run  oSj  or  a  Yankee 
"  emissary  "  mobbed,  he  winked  to  his 
humble  and  ferocious  adherent.  In  re- 
turn, he  put  up  with  Bill's  petty  pilfer- 
ings,  poachings,  mendicities,  and  illicit 
dickerings  with  negroes. 

Thus  the  Simminses  remained  vicious 
and  lazy.  The  father  hunted  'possums, 
cultivated  a  little  patch  of  com,  and 
did  an  occasional  "lick  of  work"  for 
some  well-to-do  neighbor,  taking  his 
pay  in  bacon.  The  women  spun  and 
wove  an  hour  or  so  a  day ;  the  rest  of 
the  time  smoked,  tramped,  and  gossip- 
ed. The  most  productive  part  of  the 
fiunily  industry  consisted  in  procuring 
whiskey  and  various  worthless  gim- 
cracks,  and  exchanglQg  them  with  the 
negroes  for  chickens,  shoats,  and  com, 
a  portion  of  which  was  stolen  from 
the  slaveowner.  Simmins  lived  off  the 
neighboring  plantations  as  much  as  did 
their  proprietors.  He  was  one  of  the 
incidental  expenses  of  slavery. 

Now  and  tiien  an  enterprising  speci- 
men of  the  breed  set  up  a  "  crossroads 
grocery,"  and  prosecuted  his  nocturnal 
trade  with  the  blacks  on  a  large  scale. 
A  citizen  gave  me  instances  of  low- 
down  men  who  had  accumulated  hand- 
some fortunes  from  such  a  start;  one 
whom  he  named  had  become  proprie- 
tor of  eighty  negroes  and  four  thousand 
acres  of  land ;  yet,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  had  kept  up  his  illicit  deal- 
ings with  slaves.  But,  in  general,  the 
race  remained  miserably  poor,  as  well 
as  ignorant  and  vicious. 

During  the  late  war  the  Simminses 
did  their  share  of  the  fighting ;  for,  if 
a  good  many  of  them  evaded  the  con- 
scription or  deserted,  none  of  them  had 
influence  to  get  "bomb-proof"  places, 
and  keep  in  the  rear.  They  volunteered 
promptly  while  they  believed  that  ser- 
vice simply  meant  plunder,  and,  after 


that  pleasant  delusion  had  vanished, 
they  were  "fo'ced  in"  by  armed  de- 
tails. The  women  and  children  lived 
for  a  while  on  the  neighboring  plant- 
ers ;  then,  as  the  resources  of  the  lat- 
ter diminished,  they  reached  the  verge 
of  starvation;  then  they  were  fed  by 
monthly  issues  of  rations  from  local  au- 
thorities or  the  Confederate  Government. 
When  Bill  effected  his  final  desertion  from 
Lee  or  Johnston,  and  reached  home  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  found  his  family 
the  same  lazy  paupers  that  he  had  always 
k^own  them,  but  without  a  source  of 
charity  from  which  to  draw  food;  no 
more  rich  planters  to  beg  from,  and  no 
more  sleek  slaves  to  deal  with. 

His  own  character  has  in  some  re- 
spects improved:  under  the  discipline 
of  the  army,  he  has  learned  to  do  what 
he  does  not  like;  he  has  learned  that 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  work.  Thus 
drilled,  and,  moreover,  driven  by  gaunt 
necessity,  he  hires  a  plot  of  poor  land, 
and  contracts  with  one  or  two  shiftless 
negroes.  But  his  native  laziness  soon 
regains  its  empire ;  he  leaves  hoeing  to 
his  "  black  'ims,"  and  spends  much  time 
at  groceries ;  and  the  consequence  is,  a 
crop  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  he  "  runs  his  nig- 
gers off"  to  keep  from  paying  them. 
This  brings  him  before  the  Bureau-ofii- 
cer,  with  whom  he  endeavors  to  make 
interest  by  declaring  that  he  was  always 
opposed  to  the  war,  &c ;  but  the  case 
being  referred  to  a  civil  court,  the  jury- 
men, who  wre  respectable  landholders, 
and  detest  the  Simminses,  decide  it 
against  him;  and  Bill  is  left  without 
a  cent  to  pay  his  lawyer.  The  conse- 
quence is,  a  new  migration  or  a  piteous 
appeal  for  Government  rations. 

FTTTTTBE  POSSIBILITIES. 

In  general,  the  low-downers  have  been 
even  less  fortunate  than  is  supposed  in 
the  above  history.  I  think  that  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  declare  that  two 
thirds  of  the  men  of  this  class  have 
fallen  in  the  war  or  are  cripples,  leaving 
their  wives  and  children  to  stark  beg- 
gary in  an  impoverished  community. 
They  will  not  work,  and  they  do  not 
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know  how  to  work,  and  nobody  will 
set  them  to  work.  Such  a  thing  as  a 
"  poor  white  "  girl  going  out  to  domes- 
tic service  is  absolutely  unknown ;  not 
merely  because  she  is  as  ignorant  of 
ciyilized  housewifery  as  a  Comanche 
squaw,  but  also  because  she  is  untamed, 
quarrelsome,  perhaps  dishonest,  perhaps 
immoral;  and  finally, because ^e  is  too 
proud  to  do  what  she  calls  '*  niggers' 
business."  She  will  go  into  a  factory, 
and  can  be  taught  to  perform  tolerable 
work  there,  suljject  to  fits  of  nomadism 
and  pugnacity.  The  chiefest  benefac- 
tors of  the  crackers  will  be  those  who 
shaU  introduce  into  the  South  manu- 
factures, with  their  natural  sequences 
of  Tillages  and  public  schools.  Before 
the  era  of  fiftctories,  the  wandering,  shift- 
less, low-down  breed  was  known  in  New 
England. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  the  cracker  has  never  risen 
above  his  birth,  even  under  the  dis- 
couragements of  the  system  of  slavery. 


Some  families  now  respectable,  some 
men  who  have  stood  high  in  Southern 
politics,  originated  in  the  strata  of  the 
Simminses.  So  far  as  I  have  known 
these  last,  however,  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  become  orphans  in  eariy  years, 
and  so  learn  industry  in  a  workhouse, 
or  acquire  the  rudiments  of  education 
in  an  asylum.  Their  birth  has  been  a 
barrier  to  success,  but  not  an  impaasft- 
ble  one.  The  crackers  are  not  a  caste, 
but  only  the  dregs  of  society. 

With  time  enough,  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  firee-labor  system,  the 
low-downer  may  acquire  settled  halnts, 
industry,  and  civilization.  But  will  the 
immigration  from  the  Nordi,  and  from 
Europe,  which  must  ere  long  descend 
upon  the  South,  give  him  time  ?  And 
when  it  reaches  him,  will  it  absorb  and 
thus  elevate  him ;  or  vdll  it  push  him 
into  vrilds  and  fastnesses,  there  to  die 
out  like  any  other  savage  ?  It  did  not 
seem  to  me  that  there  was  much  vital- 
ity in  the  creature. 


•  THE  FATRTE  PERN. 


I  LISTENED  to  '*  Flltc  "  in  his  gilded  cage ; 
Listened— and  nodded  above  my  page ; 
Listened,  and  nodded,  and  then — and  then — 
I  was  far  away  from  tne  haunts  of  men. 
Where  a  virgin  forest  about  me  stood. 
Columned  and  leafjr,  a  summer  wood. 
Filled  with  the  qmver  of  rushing  wings. 
And  songs  of  the  feathered  and  happy  things. 

Softly  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  laid 
On  my  ear  a  fern — ^'twas  an  accolade. 
And  I  rose  her  knight,  true  and  loyal  fay, 
Who  knew  what  the  birds  say  day  by  day : 
'Twas  a  wondrous  world  which  I  entered  then — 
I  shall  never  tell  where  it  lies  to  men : 
For  the  Ffurie  Queen,  ere  she  left  me,  said, 
Revengefrd  pinions  would  beat  me  dead. 
If  I  their  haunts  to  the  world  betrayed, 
Or  a  gun  should  enter  the  ^Ivan  shade-— 
But  lOl  they  whistled,  or  sidd,  or  sung, 
I  might  translate  into  human  tongue. 

A  kindred  dty  it  seemed  to  ours : 
For  all  its  dwellings  were  leafy  bowers, 
For  c^  its  bipeds  were  minus  boots. 
Guiltless  of  trains,  or  Sunday  suits ; 
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For  all  they  build  in  the  self-same  way 
Ab  the  birds  who  sang  in  the  world's  first  May ; 
For  aU  this — strangely  familiar  seemed 
The  wild  birds'  chatter,  of  which  I  dreamed. 

Flittine  in  haste  throogh  the  leafy  street, 
I  heard  them  talk  about  "  Bills  to  meet ; " 
Of  the  new  *'  air-line  that  was  up  to  par," 
And  the  debt  which  came  throuf^h  the  "  Magpie  war ; " 
Of  the  "  Brook-line  bridge,"  which  they  did  not  need, 
Of  the  fearful  price  of  Canary-seed. 
"  Who  should  be  envoy — and  what  the  terms  . 

For  the  great  "  New  Diet,"— that  of  Worms. 

» 

Sounds  as  of  Babel  filled  the  glen — 

(In  Bird-Land,  banks  all  dose  at  ten) — 
"  What  are  the  bids  for  Eyrie  stock  ?  " 
"  What  is  the  time  by  Olytic's  clock  ? " 
"  What  does  the  Carrier-Pigeon  bring  ?  " 
"  Columbia's  Eagle  has  hurt  her  wing ; " 
"  Poor  Lark  is  dead  I  left  a  helpless  wife  I " 
"  Insured  ?    Oh,  yes  I  in  the  "  H^ew  York  Life ; " 
"  So  she  will  have  only  grief  to  bear, 
'<  Without  the  pressure  of  daily  care." 
"  What  tidings  under  the  Seabird's  wing  f " 
'*  A  ship  aground,  like  an  idle  thing. 
"  Her  cargo  lost  I  her  crew  afloat  » 
**  On  the  open  sea  in  a  leaky  boat" 
"  Where's  Conrus  ^ne  ?  ah  I  don't  you  know 
"  He  was  a  most  dishonest  crow  ? 
"  A  Corporation  in  black  coats 

Levied  on  grain-fields,  paid  in  notes 

Uncuirent— and  all  fled  but  he. 

Who  swings  on  yonder  apple-tree." 

The  while  thiif  noisy  chat  goes  on, 
The  Lady-Birds  have  been  since  dawn 
Singing,  to  stretch  their  little  throats, 
Brushing  their  glossy  redingotes ; 
Daintily  lining  rounded  nests. 
Carefully  brushing  snowy  vests. 
Chattering — oh,  so  loud  and  clear, — 
I  held  my  breata  their  tooes  to  hear. 

"  Old  Rusty  Rook  a  book  ha^  written ; " 
"  Ann  Oriole  gave  Jay  the  mitten ; " 
'<  Ifiss  Nightingale  can't  sing  at  all ; " 
"  Bob  Lincoln  gave  a  hop  last  fiill ; " 
*'  The  charming  tenor  have  you  heard  ? 
''  A  most  accomplished  foreign  bird." 

(The  while,  two  motlier  Robins  fought 

About  their  broods,  as  no  birds  ought) 

Oh !  touch  me  with  thy  Fairie  Fern ; 
No  language  new,  O  Queen,  111  learn ; 
'Tis  the  same  stoiy,  o'er  ana  o'er : 
Arcadia's  gone— it  comes  no  more. 

—I  wake^  and  nod  before  the  fire. 

While  Flite  sings  through  his  golden  wire. 
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SALOME* 


What  is  poetry  good  for?  what 
does  it  prof}€  t — are  questions  very  like 
to  be  propounded  by  some  of  our  busi- 
est men,  whatever  may  be  their  profes- 
sion, whenever  they  are  invited  to  judge 
for  themselves  by' reading,  at  least,  a 
brief  review  of  what  is  called  a  poem, — 
being  of  those  who,  when  they  are 
pestered  with  invitations  to  run  away 
firom  their  business  for  a  while,  when 
the  woods  are  flowering  and  the  cheer- 
ful waters  are  singing  for  joy,  excuse 
themselves  by  saying  they  cant  see  the 
use  of  it ;  or  they  dont  believe  it  will 
pay.  When  business  is  good,  they  can- 
not spare  the  time ;  and  when  it  is  bad, 
they  cant  spare  the  money;  and  so 
they  go  on  year  after  year,  like  a  squir- 
rel in  his  cage,  travelling  the  same 
dreary  roimd,  without  ever  trying  to 
escape,  though  the  door  be  sometimes 
left  open,  until  they  get  to  be  men  of 
one  idea — ^in  other  words,  no  better 
than  monomaniacs ;  for  what  were  our 
many  faculties  given  us,  if  only  a  few 
are  to  be  ezerdsed  ?  Were  they  not  aU 
intended  for  use?  And  shall  a  man, 
made  after  God's  own  image,  be  satisfi- 
ed with  growing  old  over  his  desk,  and 
counting  his^gains  every  night  before 
he  goes  to  sleep  instead  of  saying  his 
prayers— even  the  little  prayer  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  "  Now  I  lay  me,"  &c.  ? 
Shall  he,  having  ears,  hear  not,  by  stop- 
ping them  to  music,  when  the  bewilder- 
ing harmonies  of  well-managed  concert, 
or  the  rhythm  of  a  stately,  noble  x>oem, 
are  filling  the  air  about  him?— eyes, 
and  see  not,  when  the  glories  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  and  painting  are 
all  about  his  way?  What  were  such 
men  made  for  ?  only  to  neglect  or  abuse 
their  gifts?  to  concentrate  all  their 
powers  upon  the  gathering  of  riches  ? 
or  upon  president-making  ?  or,  indeed, 
upon  any  one  pursuit  or  occupation, 
forgetM  of  every' other  ? 

*  Baloxs  :  A  dzamatio  Poem  by  J.  O.  Heywood. 
Hmd  &  Houghton,  New  York. 


To  such  men  we  would  say,  If  you 
desire  to  know  what  poetry  is  good  for, 
and  what  it|7fcwM,  just  open  "  Salome," 
or  "  Herodias,"  or  "  Antonius,"  all  three 
by  the  same  author,  and  all  constituting 
but  one  story  and  one  drama,  though 
presented  under  different  aspects  and  in 
different  parts :  read  it,  if  you  will,  as 
you  would  read  something  you  liked  in 
a  newspaper,  to  your  family ;  and  then 
say,  honestiy,  whether  you  have  not 
been  refreshed,  as  you  would  have  been 
at  a  concert,  a  play,  or  at  an  exhibition 
of  statuary  or  painting ;  and  whether, 
on  the  whole,  you  are  not  a  happier, 
and  therefore  a  better  man,  for  the  dis- 
sipation you  have  indulged  in.  Or,  if 
you  have  no  wife  nor  fiEunily,  read  it  by 
yourself,  and,  if  possible,  read  it  aloud, 
and  see  if  you  are  not  better  prepared 
for  the  drudgery  of  life,  to-morrow,  than 
you  would  have  been  if  you  had  not 
left  your  cage. 

But  enough.  Salome,  the  daughter 
of  Herodias,  having  danced  herself  into 
the  favor  of  Herod,  who,  because  of  his 
oath,  gave  her  John  the  Baptist's  head 
for  a  fee,  became  a  Christian,  is  be- 
trothed to  Sextus,  a  Roman  leader,  and 
finally  perishes  with  her  lover  by  the 
hand  of  no  less  a  personage  than  Eali- 
philns,  the  Wandering  Jew. 
•  Throughout  all  three  of  these  dramas, 
.  each  distinct  of  itself,  though  all  tend- 
ing to  the  same  end,  like  some  of 
Shakespeare's  continuations,  we  have 
the  same  characteristics:  unconunon 
strength,  great  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  language,  and  dear,  evident 
purpose;  fine  situations,  without  ex- 
travagance, except  in  two  or  three 
cases ;  great  originality,  and  outbursts 
of  dramatic  power  and  goldoi  poetry 
such  as  we  seldom  see  in  the  writangs 
of  those  who  are  most  popular-— Tenny- 
son, for  example,  or  Swinburne;  but 
withal  there  are,  of  course,  blemishes, 
and  little  oversights,  not  worth  men- 
tioning,   though    sometimes  hard  to 
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overlook  or  forgive,  and  here  and  there 
transf^onB— for  they  are  not  so  much 
imitations  as  reflexions,  or  involuntary 
resemblances — to  provoke  you.:  for  ex- 
ample, in  '<  Heispdias,''  p.  74,  we  have 

« that  modesty 
Which,  while  repelling  most,  doth  most  inyite ; " 

evidently  suggested  by  Moore's  "  sweet 
briary  fence,"  which 

(( Warns  the  tonch  while  winning  the  sense, 
Charms  ns  most  when  it  most  repels," 

like  the  women  of  Ireland.  So,  too,  in 
"  Antonius,"  there  were  many  of  these 
adoptions^  to  call  them  by  no  harsher 
name.  In  "  Salome,"  however,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  detect  any  thing  of  the 
sort  but  once,  and  that  is  where  our 
author  speaks  of  "  birds  which  looked 
hke  flying  Jlowers^'^^'p,  188,  just  as  Moore 
talks  about  winged  blossoms — "as  if 
the  very  flowers  took  wing" — ^in  Lalla 
Rookh.  Fugitive  resemblances  there 
are,  but  nothing  you  can  lay  your  flnger 
on ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  original- 
ity of  our  author  is  not  to  be  questioned. 
Two  or  three  brief  passages  from 
"  Herodias  "  and  "  Antonius,"  before  we 
take  up  "  Salome,"  will  show  what  Mr. 
Hey  wood  is  capable  of,  as  a  dramatist 
and  a  poet. 

"  I  saw,  above  tiie  distant  serried  foe. 
The  gleam  of  armor,  as  the  light  of  flames, 
lUsing  o^  dimmest  night  and  oluun  black. 
Then  arrows  fell  like  stoims  of  fGdling  stars. 
And  glandng  spears  like  biasing  comets  mshed. 
And  flashing  swords  fell  like  red  meteors.'* 

— the  last  being  one  of  the  very  few 
imperfect  lines  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
poem ;  and  one  which  might  be  much 
improved  by  making  it  still  more  im- 
perfect, so  far  as  length  is  concerned, 
and  saying,  "  And  flashing  swords  like 
meteors  fell."    P.  84. 

And  what  tenderness — reverential  ten- 
derness—for woman  have  we  here! 
Sextus,  adjuring  Salome,  says,  p.  118 : 

"  O  love  1  O  child  1  O  womanl  how  to  find 
Names  reverend  of  endearment  worthy  thee, 
I  know  not ;  I  would  call  thee  more  than  ohild« 
Than  woman  more,  if  in  the  list  of  names 
Of  things  in  heaven,  on  earth,  in  npper  air. 
Or  in  the  realms  beneath,  a  name  there  were 
That  better  named  all  that  I  venerate, 
AH  that  I  love  in  beiogs  less  than  gods. 
Than  that  name  woman.'* 

And  now  for  a  sample  of  our  author's 


strength.  It  occurs  at  p.  347,  where 
Herodias  goes  to  death,  like  Lucifer 
himself,  Son  of  the  Morning. 

"  What  I  ho  I    Up,  gnards  of  hell  and  seneschal ! 
Down  with  your  drawbridge  I    Call  yonr  warders 

out  I 
Simimon  yonr  princes  to  their  loftiest  hall  I 
Receive  yonr  mistress  as  becomes  yonr  state ! " 

ThiSy  in  its  grandeur,  is  more  than 
Greek — it  is  Hebrew — almost  scriptural, 
indeed;  and  we  are  reminded  of  that 
awftd  passage  in  Isaiah,  where  the  great 
Monarch  of  Babylon  is  welcomed  below 
by  the  long-buried  sovereignties  of 
earth.  "  Hell  from  beneath,"  says  the 
dread  messenger  of  Jehovah, ''  hell  from 
beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee 
at  thy  coming.  It  stirreth  up  the  dead 
for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the 
earth.  It  Tuxth  raised  ttp  from  their 
(thrones  ail  the  hinga  of  the  nations.  All 
they  shall  speak,  and  say,  Art  thou  also 
"become  medk  as  wet  Art  thou  iecome  like 
unto  one  of  us  f  Is  this  the  man  that 
made  the  earth  to  tremble?  that  did 
shake  kingdoms  ?  that  made  the  world 
a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities 
thereof?" 

The  foundations  of  this  great  drama 
are  laid  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  prophe- 
cies are  built  in  with  historical  evidence 
from  Josephus  and  others,  to  show  the 
wickedness  that  prevailed  there,  and  the 
imutterable  miseries  and  horrors  that 
accompanied  the  siege,  when  mothers — 
young,  delicate,  and  loving  mothers— de- 
voured their  own  offepring,  up  to  the  hour 
of  that  long-foretold  retaribution,  when 
the  "  b^utiful  city,  the  joy  of  all  the 
earth,"  became  a  heap  of  smouldering 
ashes,  and  the  "  Abomination  of  Deso- 
lation" strode  like  a  flashing  shadow 
along  her  tumbling  battlements  and 
through  her  smoking  streets. 

In  "  Herodias  "  we  have  the  dealing 
of  John  Baptist,  while  imprisoned, 
with  Salome,  and  her  conversion  to  the 
Christian  faith ;  the  banquet  in  Herod's 
palace,  where  he,  and  Ms  brother  Phil- 
ip's wife,  whom  "  it  was  not  lawful  for 
him  to  have,"  sat  on  thrones,  high  and 
lifted  up ;  and  where  Salome  danced  at 
the  bidding  of  her  tremendous  mother, 
and  then,  at  her  bidding  also,  demanded 
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the  head  of  her  teacher,  according  to 
the  oath  of  Herod ;  and  in  the  progreee 
of  the  Btory,  Sextos  and  Antonins,  the 
Roman  leaders  under  TitnSi  with  reve- 
lations characteristic  of  eadi,  as  the  loye 
Sextus  had  for  Salome,  and  Antonins 
for  another,  whom  he  dares  not  name, 
is  developed.  Here,  of  course,  notwith- 
standing the  fewness  of  the  characters, 
and  the  naked  simplicity  of  the  plot, 
our  author  had  "  ample  room  and  verge 
enough  "  for  the  development  of  tragic 
power,  up  to  the  death  of  Herodias, 
when  the  dreadful  secret  is  revealed 
that  she,  even  she,  was  the  livia  Anto- 
nius  durst  not  name,  because  of  her 
great  wickedness  and  treachery;  and 
she  cries  out  for  the  death-angel — 

M  He  oometh  there  I    I  feel  bis  flngen  prets 
Upon  my  throat  I    Unhand  me,  Death  1  away  I  *' 

Next  we  have  "Antonius" — ^like 
"Herodias"  and  "Salome" — ^a  drama 
complete  in  itself.  Here  the  Druids 
and  their  superstitions  and  sacrifices  are 
brought  before  us  from  Gssar;  and 
among  the  dramatis  p&nona^  Sextus, 
Antonius,  and  Salome ;  Kaliphilus,  the 
Wandering  Jew,  and  many  others,  well 
pronounced,  and  fordbly  distinguished, 
with  machinery  enough  to  occupy  a 
stage  like  that  of  an  empire,  and  a 
catastrophe  which,  while  it  thrills  the 
blood  with  horror,  leaves  a  ground  for 
hope,  so  far  as  the  principal  personages 
are  concerned. 

And  after  this  we  have  "  Salome  " — 
the  last  of  the  series,  and  fhll  of  another 
and  a  higher  object — ^which,  where  all 
three  are  full  of  deep  and  absorbing 
interest,  though  each  in  a  different  way, 
is  to  acknowledge  uncommon  foresight, 
and  adaptation  to  a  broadly  conceived 
purpose.  Here  we  have,  among  the 
more  prominent  characters,  Josephus 
himself  and  the  Christians,  Kaliphilus, 
the  Wandering  Jew,  and  Simon  and 
Marah,  the  delicate  woman  who  de- 
voured her  own  child— the  fether  of 
that  child — with  Titus  and  Lepidus 
and  others,  and  Jerusalem  thundering 
to  her  downfall.  Of  course,  if  the 
author  is  equal  to  the  business  before 
him,  and  capable  of  handling  such  a 


crowd  of  characters,  amid  such  tumul- 
tuous incidents  and  scenery,  he  must 
have  within  him  great  dramatic  power ; 
and  this,  we  think  he  has ;  for,  up  to 
the  last,  the  sul:gect  is  bravely  managed, 
like  an  army  in  three  divisions,  concen- 
trating a£EU>  off,  and  pouring  at  last 
through  the  gorges  of  a  mountain  upon 
the  stronghold  of  an  adversary. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  give  at  least  a 
few  saiaplcs  of  his  work — chips  from 
the  statue  we  have  been  gazing  at — 
bricks  from  the  palace  we  have  been 
traversing. 

From  the  chorus,  p.  9 : 

**  The  temple's  Eastern  gate. 
Whose  ponderous  weight 
The  8trent(th  of  tventy  men  can  soaroe  nniidd, 
Untoudud  upon  it$  hUiget  rolled** 

And  then : 

**  Llk6  thp^^dw  xoUing  throng  the  sky, 
A  deep  and  awful  ory, 
SpeaUng  this  word : 
Come  outfnm  hmr,  and  he  ye  eepamJU, 
And  when  this  Toioe  had  cried, 
OutroUing  from  the  Eastern  gate  * 

Another  Toioe  replied, 
A  ory  sooh  a#tiU  then  nucn  never  heardf 
Speaking  this  word : 
Let  %u  go  htnce,** 

All  which  is  certainly  Hebraic,  and 
worthy  of  the  great  occasion,  while  the 
doomed  city  was  toppling  to  her  down- 
fell. 

But  again,  see  how  the  Christian 
maiden's  faitii  is  turned  to  account. 
Salome  says,  in  the  midst  of  these  ter- 
rible forebodings, 

<«  Remember,  dear,  howerer  dark  the  valley, 
Howe'er  beset  with  horrors  and  with  snares^ 
He  leadeth  us.    So  we  are  safe  alike 
Where  Famine  crawleth ;  where  pale  Peetilenoe 
In  gardens  Iniketh ;  where  death-driven  War 
FUnge  oon^lagraUotufroui  hie  btaging/ed  ; 
Upon  the  ocean  in  the  beaten  vessel. 
Or  on  the  solid  mountain's  barren  rocks ; 
In  winter's  tempest,  or  in  simunor's  calm ; 
In  bnviing  deeerts,  or  in  dewy  vales, 
If  Christ's  love  point  the  way,  and  order  us." 

And  then  we  have  the  apparitions  and 
the  cry  along  the  city-walls,  of  which 
Josephus  speaks : 

**  They  saw  it  while  so  OTing,— 

In  form,  an  old  man  horribly  elate. 
Like  iome  huge  pine  on  whou  beat  bonghM  (kM 
weight 
Of  tnowtie  lying. 

It  stood :  upon  Us  brtatt  and  ehindders  wide 
Long  hair  and  beard  rotted  in  a  tnowy  tMle*** 
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And  then  we  have  the  wretched 
young  mother's  testimony,  while  Simon^ 
the  father  of  her  child,  so  lately  de- 
stroyed, stands  listening,  breathless  and 
horror-struck,  to  her  sad  wailing: 

**  Oh,  let  me  go  with  ^ee  I  or  stay  with  me : 
I  dar€  nol  be  aUme,   'Theairii/uU 
0/  shadow^  fapia;  yomig  children  bleeding 

ghastly* 
And  changing  into  leering  demons ;  &oee 
All  shapeless,  growing  ever  still  more  shapeless, 
And  still  more  hideous,  more  mocking  still. 
And  erer  more  and  more  like  my  poor  child.** 

P.  50. 

And  what  can  be  finer  than  the 
dreary  outcry  of  the  undying  Jew, 
where  he  says— poor  wanderer— 

•*  What  are  tome  these  flames  and  fUIing  towers? 
IcanwA  perith.    So  I  shall  see  foil. 
As  twere  from  year  to  year,  the  leaTes  and  fhiit, 
Ciiiet  and  naUonM/rom  the  world's  old  tree. 
With  ripeness  heayy  in  the  age*s  autumn. 
As  cycle  foUoweth  oyde  to  the  end  ; 
Or  blighted  in  their  green  and  oresoent  state. 
And  scattered  by  the  storm-breath  of  the  Al- 
mighty, 
Which  makeih  winter  in  OM  universe, 
I,  as  an  angel,  see  them  go,  and  hear 
Rava^  qfeiHee  and  the  ruA  qfruine. 
As  man,  the  rutOe  qf  the  falling  leant*, 
Henotfofward  Pve  no  cotm^.'*— F.  88. 

And  then,  too,  just  read  the  apos- 
trophe of  Josephus  himself  to  the  be- 
leaguered city — ^but  read  it  aloud — ^in 
the  deep  silence  of  your  own  household 
sanctuary,  with  wife  and  children  about 
you,  if  it  be  possible-: 

*<  O  thou  beleaguered  dty  I    O  thou  queen 
Disrobed,  imprisoned,  scourged,  defiled,  in  chains, 
Mine  eyes  wiU  not  behold  thee  ;  veiling  mists 
Are  drawn  before  their  wounded  Tlsion ;  tears 
DiBsolve  tiiy  burning  vision  in  my  brain. 
O  Zlon,  loved  of  David,  O  thou  bride 
OfLsaieU,  the  heathen  Juive  unloosed 
Thy  ffirdU,  and  have  gazed  upon  thy  beauty!** 

P.  101. 

Haye  we  not  tenderness  here — tender- 
ness and  sorrow,  with  the  voice  of 
prophecy,  like  the  wind  rising  afar  of^ 
among  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  ? 

«( Thy  spoilers  have  been  many ;  thou  hast  thought 
Them  lovers,  but  they  were  thy  masters ;  now 
They  oast  thee  of^  to  be  the  scorn  of  nations. 
Oh,  woe  is  me  for  thee,  beleaguered  dty  I 
Oh,  woe  is  me  for  thee,  thou  bride  of  Israel  I 
Thou  Qod  of  Abraham,  if  it  be  meet 
Thy  servant  should  Tbine  awful  purpose  know. 
Oh,  condescend  from  Thy  dread  dwelling-place 
To  send  Thy  messengers,  and  Thy  decree 
Beveal,  O  Holy  One,  if  it  may  be. 
Thine  answering  thunders  rush  along  the  sky  ; 
In  dread  expectanoe  on  my  face  Hie.** 


One  word  more  trom  Ealiphilus, 
while  Salome  is  remonstrating  with 
him,  and  showing  how  she  had  been 
kept,  in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  trials, 
by  "  Almighty  Love." 

**  And  I  was  soonrged 
(he  answers) 

by  merdlesB  tormentors. 
I  wandered  throu^  the  savage  wilds  of  Europe, 
Through  northern  reahns  of  Asia,  where  the 

snows 
On  down-bent  brandies  resting  on  low  trees, 
Make  them  appear  the  tents  qf  WinUi's  hosis 
Encamped,  and  waiting  for  the  signal  tramp 
Of  storms  rgtosing,  whidi  shall  lead  them  south 
Tb  ravage  and  to  reign.    And  thjsre  I  hoped. 
By  frosts  congealed,  to  grow  insensible. 
And  foel  no  more  my  doom.    A  lying  hope  I  ** 

P.  184. 
After  this,  the  great  consummation  is 
reached,  and  Salome  and  her  warrior- 
lover,  Christians  both,  lie  side  by  side 
at  the  feet  of  Caesar ;  while  Ealiphilus, 
the  Wandering  Jew,  is  scourged  firom 
his  presence  by  the  soldiers  with  a  whip 
of  scorpions,  and  flies  mocking  them,  as 
might  the  Arch*fiend  himself. 
.  And  now,  what  shall  be  said  of  this 
great  undertaking  and  vast  achieve- 
ment ?  Li  our  day,  when  poetry  is  held 
to  be  a  drug,  and,  by  our  busy  men 
out  of  the  literary  wodd,  a  loathsome 
or  worthless  drug,  alike  inert  and  taste- 
less, and  a  five-act  play  something  of  a 
wonder  if  it  will  bear  a  representation, 
for  a  young  American  to  launch  a 
drama  in  three  volumes,  and  one  after 
another,  as  Mr.  Heywood  has  done, 
without  stopping  to  breathe,  or  seeming 
to  care  much  what  cotemporaries  might 
think  of  it,  before  the  whole  should  be 
completed,  betokens  an  amount  of  manly 
self-reliance,  which,  now  that  we  have 
all  three  before  us,  we  cannot  help  justi- 
fying and  applauding,  as  absolutely  he- 
roic. 

We  have  not  cared  to  dwell  upon 
what  we  regard  as  the  fisiults  of  our 
author,  because  we  believe,  from  what 
we  see  in  his  progress  upward  from 
"Herodias"  to  "Salome,"  that  he  is 
ftiUy  aware  of  them,  and  will  of  him- 
self correct  the  tendencies  that  have 
occasionally  misled  him.  The  rhythm 
of  this  last  volume  is  better  than  that 
of  either  of  its  predecessors,  though  not 
wholly  free  from  the  irregularities  to  be 
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fotrnd  in  portions  of  eadu  Bat  ihe 
beauties  and  excellencies  are  of  a  piece. 
With  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  a 
naked  Grecian  statue,  these  dramas 
abound  .in  situations  fdll  of  interest,  and 
are  swelling  in  eyery  vein  and  artery 
with  the  pulsations  that  only  true  poets 
can  feel  or  understand.  There  are  pas- 
sages, too,  of  great  sublimity  and  com- 
pactness, weighty  as  imsunned  gold — 
the  subterranean  sunshine  of  our  earth ; 
and  others  of  uncommon  beauty  and 
tenderness,  which  a  magazine  article 
must  of  necessity  overlook;  unless  it 
would  stretch  itself  to  an  essay,  and  an 
essay,  too,  of  unreasonable  length. 

As  at  present  advised,  therefore,  we 
stop  here;  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  public  will  soon  do  the  author  jus- 
tice, if  they  have  not  already  done  so, 
and  that  we  shall  have  other  glimpses 
of  the  unquenchable  fire  which  men  call 
poetry,  when  set  to  music,  and  be  al- 
lowed to  hear,  in  due  time,  the  throb- 
bing of  that  universal  heart  which,, 
whether  they  be  heard  in  the  everlast- 
ing pulses  of  the  ocean,  or  from  the 
secret  chambers  of  a  soid  in  labor,  are 
always  significant  of  hidden  power ;  or, 
in  sober  English,  that  we  shall  soon 
hear  from  the  author  again ;  all  which 
we  devoutiy  hope  for,  believing  it  will 
be  for  the  reputation  of  our  country, 
and  for  the  strengthening  of  our  belief 
in  ourselves  as  a  people.  K  asked  again 
by  somebody  who  has  grown  old  in 
counting  money,  intriguing  for  office,  or 
working  out  conundrums  under  the 
name  of  mathematics,  what  poetry  is 
good  for,  and  what  it  proves  f  we  should 


answer,  It  is  good  for  showing  that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone ;  that 
there  is  something  in  this  world,  gener- 
ally overlooked  by  the  headlong  mul- 
titude, though  well  living  for;  such, 
for  example,  as  flowers,  and  perfhmes, 
and  landscapes,  and  singing-birds — ^pic- 
ture and  poetry— eloquence  and  music, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  comforts  and 
blessings  not  to  be  found  in  the  price- 
current',  nor  upon  the  list  of  stocks  at 
the  brokers'  exchange ;  in  a  word,  that 
it  proves — genuine  uplifting  poetry  |>nwet 
— ^the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
capacity  of  man*  for  higher  attainments 
than  he  ever  reaches  here ;  and  that,  the 
appetite  and  inclination  being  given,  the 
appropriate  aliment  must  be  inferred; 
and  that  all  this  upward  striving  com- 
mon to  man's  nature  proves  him  to  be 
imperishable— Q.  E,  D.  "  There ! "  said 
a  very  busy  man  of  business,  who  had 
been  reading  a  copy  of  Milton,  which 
he  had  borrowed  of  the  late  Oeneral 
Winder  (William  H.,  of  BaltiAore), 
"  There  f*^  said  he,  throwing  down  the 
book,  "  I  have  idways  wanted  to  read 
'  Paradise  Lost  '—always  having  heard 
so  much  of  it;  but  I  swear  to  you, 
General,  I  don't  believe  more'n  one  hslf 
of  it ; " — ^while  another,  an  eastern  shire 
man,  who  had  kept  the  book  for  many 
months,  returned  it,  saying  that  he  had 
never  laughed  so  much  in  all  his  life. 
To  such  men,  what  are  the  chief  won- 
*ders  of  heaven  and  earth  good  for?  and 
what  do  they  prove?  This,  and  this 
only:  that  they  have  become,  like 
moles,  incapable  of  seeing,  or,  tike  the 
deaf  adder,  incapable  of  being  charmed. 
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A  PAIR  PACE. 


The  Doctor's  sharp  eyes  seemed  to 
soften  a  little  as  the  rough-looking  fish- 
erman, who  had  stated  his  case  with  so 
much  feeling,  ceased  speaking.  "  Poor 
fellow  I  "  he  said  to  himself;  but  when 
he  spoke  aloud,  there  was  less  commis- 
eration in  his  Yoice. 

"You  may  send  for  as  many  Portland 
doctors  as  you  please,  and  spend  all  the 
money  you  can  lay  your  hands  on,"  said 
he,  "but  in  the  end  you'll  find  that 
what  I  say  is  true.  Good  nursing,  good 
fjEtre,  is  all  that  your  wife  needs.  She's 
run  down,  and  must  be  built  up." 

"  Did  you  tell  her  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  made  as  plain  a  case  of 
it  for  her  as  I  could." 

"  She  didn't  teU  youy  though,  what 
that  woman  who  came  to  see  her,  said 
about  kn  operation." 

"When?" 

"  Last  Sunday." 

"I  haven't  been  to  the  Beach  in  a 
fortnight,  for  the  reason  that  I  told 
'Liza  when  I  was  there  last,  as  Fd  told 
her  before  half  a  dozen  times,  that  she 
must  eat  more  and  do  less.  If  she'd 
follow  that  prescription  up,  she  would 
be  surprised  at  the  results." 

"  She  hasn't  any  appetite ;  that's  the 
worst  of  it.    She  can't  eat,  she  says." 

"  I  gaye  her  a  cordial.  If  she  takes 
that  she'll  have  the  appetite.  If  you 
would  get  some  girl  into  the  house  to 
do  the  work,  and  keep  her  company, 
that  would  be  a  good  thing,  Brush." 

"There  won't  any  thing  satisfy  her 
short  of  that  Portland  operator." 

"You  can  do  as  you  please  about 
him,"  replied  the  Doctor,  who  failed  to 
understand  the  mood  of  Brushwood 
Long,  or  Long  Brushwood,  as  the  fish- 
erman was  called  up  and  down  the 
coast  as  far  as  his  boat  was  known, 
"/shouldn't  think  it  was  necessary  to 
bleed  her  because  her  blood  had  got  to 
be  as  thin  as  water,"  he  continued. 
"  But  like  as  not  it  would  be  the  best 
thing.     If  you  think  so,  try  it     'Spe^ 


cially  if  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  be  rid  of 
'Liza.  This  treatment  you're  thinking 
about  would  just  about  equal  the  bleed- 
ing." 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Long,  indignantly, 
scowling  on  the  little  Doctor,  whom 
one  of  his  powerful  arms  could  have 
crushed  in  its  gripe;  "I  tell  you,  if 
she  takes  a  notion,  the  devil  himself 
couldn't  stop  her." 

"  Suppose  •  she  will  walk  down  to 
Portland,  if  you  don't  send  ? "  replied 
Tompson,  with  a  more  kindly  tone  in 
Ms  voice. 

"You  know  I  a'n't  looking  for  a 
mer^le.  She  hasn't  been  acrost  the 
dooj-sell  in  three  months,"  said  Long, 
Mling  to  take  the  Doctor's  meaning. 

"If  your  wife  wanted  a  razor,  and 
was  desperately  tired  of  every  thing, 
you  wouldn't  give  her  one,  and  leave 
her  alone  witfi  it ;  would  you  ?  " 

Bfhshwood  started  and  shuddered; 
his  eye  fell  before  the  Doctor's  gaze — 
for,  an  honest  man  as  he  was  known  to 
be,  he  looked  conscious,  almost  guilty. 
The  Doctor  took  pity  on  him,  and  went 
on,  to  save  him  the  necessity  of  speak- 
ing. 

,  "  Then  just  try  what  I  advise  for 
one  month.  I  understand  the  case.  I 
haven't  any  pride  about  having  another 
doctor  called  in.  You  know  me.  Long. 
Try  what  I  advise.  Treat  your  wife 
kindly. — ^You  always  have? — ^Well,  I 
mean  kinder  than  kind.  Try,  now.  I 
know  you  are  a  good  fellow,  but  even 
good  fellows  get  impatient  sometimes, 
when  things  bother  them  at  home,  and 
there  don't  seem  to  be  any  let-up  for 
them  in-door  or  out,  night  or  day. 
You  be  cheerftil  aroimd  the  house. 
Hake  light  of  her  not  being  able  to  run 
about  and  do  the  work ;  get  a  girl  to 
stay  with  her.  Pretend  that  you've  had 
a  windfall,  if  she  says  you  can't  afibrd 
it.  You'U  see  her  coming  up, — slow, 
perhaps,  but  sure.  She  don't  need  an 
operation  any  more  than  a  hen  needs 
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to  haye  her  head  cut  off  for  the  im- 
proyement  of  her  voice.  But,  if  you 
really  haven't  any  ccHifidence  in  what  I 
say,  why,  of  course,  go  to  Portland  for 
help — or  Boston,  or  New  York,  if  you 
please.  There  are  doctors  enough.  I 
won't  charge  you  any  thing  for  this 
advice ;  and  now  I  must  go  about  my 
business." 

^*  So  must  I,"  said  Brushwood,  with  a 
sigh,  looking  up  at  the  sky,  and  around 
and  about 

But  he  did  not  hurry  away  to  his 
work,  as  the  Doctor  did.  He  sauntered 
down  the  road  toward  the  Bar,  and  sat- 
isied  himself  that  his  boat  was  lying 
where  it  was  moored.  As  he  walked  on 
to  the  pier,  and  stood  there  a  few  min- 
utes, he  chanced  to  overhear  the  talk 
going  on  among  two  young  girls  and 
two  young  men,  who  stood  looking  to- 
ward the  bay. 

''No,  no;  let's  go  this  morning — 
n^t0,"  urged  one  of  the  girls ;  "  it  may 
rain  before  night."  She  spoke  as  one 
who  expected  to  gain  her  point. 

"  And  waste  the  whole  day  ? "  replied 
one  of  the  young  men.  He  was  cftite 
serious  in  his  remonstrance,  for  as  he 
spoke  he  turned  his  eyes  from  his  com- 
panions— ^he  wished  to  maintain  his 
ground,  and  doubted  his  ability  to  do 
so  without  giving  offence. 

"  What  are  we  here  for,  I  would  like 
to  know  ?  "  said  the  other  girl,  not  so 
urgently  as  the  first  speaker,  but  as  if 
on  grave,  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
case.  ''  I  wish,"  she  added  with  a  trifle 
more  of  spirit^  "I  wish,  Dan,  you  had 
left  your  books  at  home." 

•*  Then  you  would  have  seen  a  pretty 
fish  out  of  water,"  exdaimed  the  second 
young  man,  laughing.  "  It  would  have 
made  our  stay  here  mighty  short" 

''I  am  very  sorry  that  nothing  else 
can  be  thought  of  except  books,"  said 
the  young  lady  who  began  the  argu- 
ment. She  was  only  half  sorry ;  the 
other  half  she  was  selfishly  vexed. 

Dan  looked  at  her.  ^  A  fellow  who 
has  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  must 
think  of  something  besides  enjoyment," 
said  he,  with  a  reproof  that  had  a 
tender  sound.    "  But  I'll  own  to  you,'* 


he  added,  with  beautifhl  candor,  ''I 
haven't  got  Away  from  Saturday  so  &r 
that  I  have  forgotten  it  as  play-time. 
We'll  go  this  morning,  if  I  can  get  a 
boat;"  and  he  turned  from  his  com- 
panions, whistling, "  B^one,  dull  care  1 " 
and,  seeing  Brushwood  Long  near  by, 
began  at  once  to  n^otiate  with  him, 
stepping  quite  apart  from  his  compan- 
ions as  he  did  so,  and  speaking  in  a 
low  voice. 

Brushwood,  feeling  that  he  had  a 
double  reason  for  it,  answered  grufiiy, 
''I  want  the  boat  myself  this  after- 
noon." 

"  We  shaU  be  back  early,"  promised 
Mr.  Dan.  ''  We  must— ^^ood  gracious  I 
I  can't  give  up  the  whole  day  to. sail- 
ing." 

''  You  cant  tell  what  you'll  do  after 
you  once  get  out  into  the  bay,"  said 
Long.  ''  If  you  reckon  that  your  time's 
worth  any  thing  to  you,  you'd  better 
not  go  at  alL" 

This  advice  was  given  with  8o4>itter 
an  emphasis,  that  Dan  looked  at  the 
speaker  surprised.  He  was  displeased, 
too,  for  he  was  now  quite  decided  about 
going. 

"  Time  is  worth  something,"  he  said ; 
^  nobody  knows  that  better  than  I  do. 
If  you'll  get  us  ahead  of  ourselves  ten 
minutes  in  starting,  we'll  be  back  by 
the  time  you  want  your  boat  We  will, 
I  promise  you.  You  may  depend  on 
me." 

"  Might  as  well  advise  the  tide  not  to 
go  out,"  muttered  Brushwood.  "  Dont 
I  know  it  ?  . . .  The  boat  is  ready  niw^ 
sir,"  he  said  aloud;  and  down  the 
rocky  path  he  walked  to  the  pier,  fol- 
lowed by  the  triumphant  three,  and  by 
the  conquered  oth^,  better,  and  braver, 
and  nobler  than  they  alL 

As  they  sailed  from  the  harbor  into 
the  bay,  Brush  stood  looking  after 
them.  He  had  understood  perfectly 
well  what  was  passing  through  the 
minds  of  those  young  people,  thou^ 
to  a  mere  obscorer,  they  apparently 
belonged  to  a  sphere  oitirely  differeot 
from  that  in  which  he  lived. 

Few  were  the  words  that  young  lad^ 
need  speak  in  order  to  turn  the  young 
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man  from  the  path  which  he  preferred. 
It  was  eyen  happiness  for  him  to  yield 
his  will  to  hers.  Brushwood  remember- 
ed how  easily  a  glance  of  the  eye,  a 
smile,  or  a  word,  could  have  moved  him 
once— did  move  him  once ;  and  he  felt 
an  impulse  to  stride  along  the  coast- 
rocks  in  advance  of  the  voyagers,  and 
beckon  to  the  young  man,  and  shout  to 
him, 

"You're  all  wrong  I  come  back. 
You're  wasting  time.  You're  learning 
the  thing  that  wiU  fail  you.  Love  is  a 
snare.  Success  in  the  world  will  satisfy 
you,  and  that  alone.  Let  the  women 
go."  He  felt  that  he  must  disenchant 
those  eyes — show  them  the  world's  end. 

But  he  did  no  such  thing  as  this.  He 
went  back  to  the  shed  where  he  had 
been  working  all  the  week,  thinking  the 
devil  must  be  in  it,  that,  by  the  gate 
caUed  "  Beautifhl "  a  man  should  enter 
the  dominion  of  Poverty,  and  incur  the 
responsibilities,  cares,  miseries,  pertain- 
ing to  it 

All  that  morning,  after  he  had  seen 
the  young  people  off,  Brush  stood  in 
Joe  Sprague's  shed,  sorting  porgies,  and 
doing  a  sum  in  simple  addition.  He 
was  determined  as  to  the  course  he 
would  pursue.  He«would  do  as  the 
Doctor  advised :  find  a  girl— Poll  Car- 
rol, of  course — ^to  go  down  to  the  Head, 
and  look  after  things  there  for  at  least 
a  week  or  so ;  and  he  would  send  down 
the  stores  he  had  got  firom  Ellsworth 
by  the  stage-driver.  Tripp  could  take 
them ;  the  roads  were  so  heavy  from 
the  recent  rains,  there  would  be  no 
demand  on  his  livery.  As  to  going 
down  himself^  what  was  it,  he  said! 
He  said  nothing,  but  his  black  eyes 
said  for  him  that  he  wouldn't.  Then 
he  went  on  with  his  calculations. 

In  these  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  party  of  ladies  who  sought 
refbige  under  Sprague's  roof  firom  the 
rain-storm  that  suddenly  overtook  them. 
Interrupted— though  the  party  was  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  shed,  and  cer- 
tainly took  no  thought  of  him.  He  was 
too  far  off  even  to  hear  their  words  as 
they  chatted  and  laughed,  light-hearted 
enough  to  find  merriment  at  Bar  Har- 


bor in  even  so  dull  a  fact  as  a  sudden 
dash  of  rain. 

Joe  Sprague,  limping  abou%  and  busy 
nailing  up  the  boxes  he  had  packed, 
could  tell  them  all  they  wanted  to 
know  about  trade  in  the  fish  line ;  and 
Brush,  even  at  his  distance,  could  see 
that  he  answered  to  his  own  and  their 
satis&ction. 

These  were  the  same  ladies  whom 
Long  had  noticed  about  the  Harbor 
during  the  last  fortnight.  Sprague  had 
taken  them  out  in  his  boat  to  see  the 
sunset  f^om  the  water,  once  or  twice, 
and  one  day  Brushwood  himself  had 
lain  in  his  fish-boat  within  sight  of 
them,  becalmed  for  hours,  as  they  were, 
off  Great  Head. 

He  went  on  with  his  work,  after  their 
entrance,  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. But  something  liad  happened, 
for,  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  boards  on 
which  he  spread  the  fish  for  drying, 
what  did  he  see  but  a  face  on  which  his 
thoughts  would  fEisten  in  spite  of  him. 
The  face  of  the  lady,  who  had  blue 
eyes,  and  soft  brown  hair,  and  a  fore- 
hea«l  beautiftd  for  the  serene  peace  en- 
throned on  it — what  was  it  in  that  face 
that  attracted  him  ?  Goodness  ?  peace- 
fulness?  kindness?  buoyancy?  Was  it 
the  combination  of  color — ^the  pale  rose, 
the  light  brown,  the  deep  blue  ?  What- 
ever it  was.  Brushwood  Long,  the  stal- 
wart fellow,  browned  by  wind  and  sun, 
black-haired,  keen-eyed,  resolute,  foimd 
himself  disturbed.  He  could  not  go  on 
with  his  calculations.  While  she  re- 
mained in  the  shed,  he  did  not  work  in 
a  way  that  would  make  his  services 
desirable  to  any  employer.  It  was  sin- 
gular that  his  thoughts  loitered  in  the 
shed.  Why  did  they  not  follow  his 
sail-boat  down  the  bay  ?  Whereabouts, 
now,  was  it  likely  that  party  of  young 
folk  had  found  shelter?  At  Schoon 
Head,  perhaps — ^most  like ;  he  thought 
lie  saw  the  "  Devil's  Oven  "  in  the  eyes  of 
the  girls  as  they  sailed  away  triumph- 
antly. Well,  they  were  safe  enough  if 
they  had  gone  so  far.  But  even  if  they 
had  not  put  in  anywhere,  doubtless 
they  were  safe  enough,  but  sick  enough 
of  the  sea,  too,  he  dared  venture  to  say. 
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It  was  not  the  party  in  the  bay,  bnt  the 
party  in  the  shed,  that  interested  Brush- 
wood, ^d  of  that  party,  one.  When 
the  storm  had  passed  oyer,  the  little 
party  went  away,  and  after  a  while 
Bmshwood  resumed  calculations.  Yes ! 
he  had  earned  more  that  week  than  in 
any  other  week  since  he  conld  remem- 
ber. It  was  because  he  had  stayed  at 
the  Bar— kept  at  his  business  by  day-  . 
light  and  candle-light.  How  could  a 
man  expect  to  make  any  headway,  tied 
to  the  house  by  an  ailing  wife  ?  It  was 
lucky  that  Sprague  got  into  that  strait, 
and  sent  for  him.  He  was  like  a  cart- 
wheel pried  out  of  a  rut.  What  smooth 
rolling  was  before  him,  if  he  could  only 
keep  out  of  the  rut  I 

The  week's  experience  had  persuaded 
Brushwood  that  he  never  could  go  back 
to  the  Beach  and  live  after  the  old 
fashion,  doing  a  woman's  work  and  a 
man's  work — ^hanging  about  the  house, 
growing  lazy,  and  so  cross  that  he  hard- 
ly knew  himself ;  the  yery  children  were 
getting  to  be  afraid  of  him.  'Liza's 
name,  once  the  sweetest  of  all  sounds  to 
him,  and  not  so  long  ago  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  time,  now  made  him  shud- 
der. A  strong,  wide-awake,  impatient 
fellow,  kindly  in  his  way  when  all  the 
world  pleased  him,  tied  to  a  sickly  wife 
• — that  was  the  situation. 

And  what  was  to  be  done  f  No  doubt 
it  was  all  nonsense  about  the  Portland 
doctor;  he  wished  these  women  who 
hadn't  any  thing  to  do  but  visit  his 
wife  and  fill  her  head  with  notions 
about  city  doctors,  would  stay  away, 
and  let  her  alone.  Every  one  of  them 
had  a  new  remedy.  He  had  already 
spent  more  money  than  'Uza  dreamed 
of,  in  getting  their  prescriptions  made 
up ;  and  not  a  bit  of  g»od  from  any  of 
them  all,  as  he  could  see.  He  wished 
he  had  never  listened  to  one  of  'em. 
Tompson  talked  like  a  sensible  chap- 
he  understood  Jthe  case— and  no  wonder 
he  got  mad  when  he,  Brush,  hinted 
about  the  Portland  doctor.  How  would 
he  like  it  himself,  if  any  body  at  the 
Harbor  claimed  to  know  more  about 
curing  porgies  than  he  did  ? 

In  the  afternoon,  a  little  aftier  three 


o'clock,  he  told  Sprague  that  he  had 
finished  his  stent,  and  must  have  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  himself;  he  thought 
it  time  he  showed  he  hadn't  forgot  he 
was  the  father  of  a  feunily.  Sprague 
laughed.  He  was  a  little  disappointed 
that  Brush  should  quit  so  early;  but 
he  understood  his  man,  and  knew  noth- 
ing was  to  be  gained  by  expostulation 
or  argument.  "€k>  ahead,"  said  he. 
"You're  off  for  the  Beach,  I  s'pose. 
'Liza  will  be  looking  for  you  by  this 
time.  Come  back  Monday.  Such  anoth- 
er week  as  this  will  clear  the  sheds  out 
monstrous  dry,  if  you've  the  mind." 
•  "  rii  be  'round,  if  nothing  happens,'^ 
said  Brush;  and  he  started  in  search 
of  young  Tripp.  Sprague  called  after 
him, 

"  Don't  you  let  any  thing  happen  if 
you  can  help  it.  Long.  You  see  how 
deuced  cramped  I  am  for  help." 

"Well,"  said  Brushwood;  but  he 
added  to  himself,  as  he  went  on,  "A 
mess  of  fish  is — a  mess  of  fish.  If  he's  a 
cramped  man,  I  wonder  what  the  devil 
I  am  I "  A  few  minutes  of  rapid  walk- 
ing, and  he  was  standing  before  yoong 
Mr.  Tripp's  stable-door.  Mr.  Tiipp  him- 
self, proprietor  of  the  stable,  a  span  of 
horses,  and  two  ppnies  besides,  was  sit- 
ting on  the  door-sill,  smoking.  Brush- 
wood addressed  him  with  apparent  di- 
rectness, but,  in  fiict,  with  much  inward 
vacillation. 

"I  want  you  to  drive  over  to  my 
house  with  some  things,  Rufe,"  said  he, 
"  groceries,  and  other  traps,  and  bring 
me  word  back  how  th^'re  getting  on." 

"A'n't  you  going  yourself?"  asked 
Tripp,  without  moving,  speaking  with 
his  pipe  between  his  teeth. 

"  Not  to-night  Pve  been  driv*  with- 
in an  inch  of  my  life,  I  tell  you.  And 
now  I  seem  to  hear  the  fishes  calling  for 
me.  I  haven't  tried  my  hand  at  an  oar 
for  a  week ;  if  I  don't  keep  in  practice, 
I  sha'n't  be  fit  for  any  thing." 

"  I  guess  that's  the  last  thing  there^s 
any  danger  of^"  said  young  Tripp.  "  Bid 
you  send  a  party  out  to  quiet  your 
fishes?  I  see  a  set  coming  down  in 
your  boat  about  noon,  looking  like 
drownded  rats." 
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"Yes— will  you  go?"  asked  Brash, 
unable  to  conceal  the  impatience  he  felt 
that  80  many  words  must  be  used  in 
making  his  arrangements. 

*^  And  lose  l^e  chance  of  making  dol- 
lars, when  I'll  only  get  cents  out  of 
you  ?  "  said  young  Tripp.  His  experi- 
ment of  setting  up  in  the  horse-and- 
wagon  business  that  summer  had 
proved  so  successftil,  that  even  Brush- 
wood Long,  vexed  though  he  was,  felt 
that  Tripp  was  justified  in  talking  that 
way.  Who  but  the  successftil  should 
rule? 

"ril  pay  you  your  price;  that^s  all 
you  ought  to  expect  of  me,"  said  he, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  '*  What'U  you 
ask  ?  Go  down,  and  get  back  as  quick 
as  you  please.  Or,  you  needn't  go  till 
evening — but  say  you'll  go^  dam  you  I " 

"There  wont  be  any  moonlight,  I 
s'pose  ? " 

«  What  if  there  is  ?  Is  it  likely  folks 
win  want  your  teams  for  pleasuring 
over  these  heavy  roads  by  night  ? " 

"How  can  you  tell  what  they'll 
want?  But  I'll  go.  Brash.  Where's 
your  stuff?"  Tripp  got  up  from  the 
door-step. 

This  sudden  termination  of  the  argu- 
ment was  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Tripp  suddenly  recollected  that  he  .was 
indebted  to  the  man  before  him  for 
encouragement  in  his  livery-stable  en- 
terprise, and  that  Brush  had  even  lent 
him  money;  and  that,  moreover,  he 
had  now  for  the  first  time  sought  to 
avail  himself  of  his  business  services. 

"Ill  be  around  with  the  things  in 
ten  minutes— by  the  time  you  get  your 
harness  on,"  said  Brash;  and  even 
while  he  spoke,  he  hurried  away  to  the 
room  which  he  had  occupied  in  the 
tavern  during  the  past  week,  and 
thence  he  brought  one  sack  of  fiour, 
and  another  of  potatoes,  together  with 
packages  of  sugar,  and  tea,  and  other 
household  stores. 

"  Looks  as  if  you'd  jest  set  up  house- 
keeping," said  young  Tripp  with  admi- 
ration ;  and  he  ran  into  his  stable  for 
a  box,  in  which  he  placed  the  fiour  and 
the  groceries,  packing  them  with  care, 
singing  meanwhile  cheerily. 


*•  Beady  for  the  road,  boys,  ready  for  the  road.*' 

"  I  shall  be  back,"  said  he,  as  he  took 
up  the  reina— he  paused  as  if  to  calcu- 
late the  distance — "  in  two  hours.  Any 
word  for  your  wife.  Brush  ? " 

Brushwood  hesitated.  His  dark  face 
took  on  the  faintest  tinge  of  red,  as  he 
said, 

"  Tell  'Liza  Til  be  back  pretty  soon. 
Sprague  wants  me  next  week.  'Liza 
must  take  good  care  of  herself,  tell  her. 
TeU  her,  if  she  wants  Poll  Carrol,  PU 
send  her  down.  Poll  can  step  about 
pretty  quick,  and  she's  lively.  Don't 
forget  to  say  that,  Tripp.  And  you'll 
be  passing  Poll's  house  as  you  come 
back.  If  'Liza  will  have  her,  and  if  she 
won't,  any  way,  you  stop  and  tell  Poll  to 
go  over ;  V\\  see  she's  well  paid  for  her 
work.  Bay  so  from  me.  That's  all— 
no,  dam  it !  I  forgot ;  here's  twelve 
dollars;  perhaps  there's  some  little 
thing  'Liza  may  be  wanting  afore  I 
get  back." 

"Buch  lots  of  chances  of  spending 
money  down  to  the  Beach,"  said  young 
Tripp,  laughing  heartily,  and  he  drove 
off  laughing.  How  should  he  know 
that  he  had  been  standing  on  the 
crambling  edge  of  the  gulf  of  Blackness 
of  Darkness? 

"  Don't  forget  to  give  it  to  her,"  said 
Brushwood  without  a  smile;  and  as 
Tripp  drove  away,  without  loss  of  time 
he  went  down  to  Carrol's,  and  himself 
engaged  young  Poll  to  go  over  to  Sandy 
Beach  and  stay  with  his  wife  and  the 
children  through  the  next  week,  as  very 
likely  he  should  be  away  from  home. 

Before  young  Mr.  Tripp  returned, 
Long  Brushwood  was  sailing  down  the 
bay,  in  the  boat  in  which  the  young 
people  had  represented  mermen  and 
mermaids  through  the  morning  shower. 
His  intention  had  been  to  wait  until 
Tripp  came  back.  But  when  his  boat 
was  ready,  he  suddenly  loosed  it  from 
its  moorings,  and  any  body  who  saw 
him  sailing  away  supposed,  of  course, 
that  he  had  quit  work  early  to  go  home 
to  'liza ;  for  all  the  Harbor-people  knew 
that  Brushwood  was  the  husband  of  a 
feeble  wife,  and  the  father  of  four  chil- 
dren.   Home,  of  course,  he  was  going. 
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That  much  people  know  of  each  other  I 
Thus  wisely  they  judge  I 

Was  Brushwood  Long  capable  of  de- 
serting his  wife  and  hischildren  ?  That 
was  the  thing  he  had  determined  upon. 

Nefarious  I  But  he  had  not  left  them 
to  starye — a  burden  to  any.  He  would 
remember  their  need«  He  would  never 
forget  them.  And  he  had  not  once  said 
to  himself^  in  so  many  words,  *'  I  will 
desert  them.*' 

Yet  he  was  sailing  from  the  harbor  in 
the  hope  and  with  the  expectation  that 
morning  would  find  him  miles  and 
miles  away  from  Sandy  Beach. 

So  he  sailed  between  the  islands,  and 
east  instead  of  west ;  and  at  nightfall 
he  was  sailing,  and  when  the  moon 
rose,  sailing  stilL 

Was  he  sleeping,  by  and  by,  when  he 
passed  trom  bay  to  ocean?  No;  he 
only  cared  not  whither  he  weut,  so  it 
was  away  from  Sandy  Beach.  He  had 
not  intended  to  go  imtil  he  had  re- 
ceiyed,  through  Tripp,  some  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  'Uza;  but  now  it 
added  somewhat  to  his  peace  of  mind 
that  he  was  left  in  doubt  by  his  pre- 
mature departure,  for  which  the  sail- 
boat, and  not  himself,  somehow  was 
responsible  I  Long  Brushwood  was  not 
notably  a  coward.  Perhaps  not  cow- 
ardly in  the  least  by  reputation,  but, 
when  a  man  has  determined  to  take 
himself  out  of  the  way  of  duty,  the  less 
said  about  his  courage,  or  his  bravery, 
the  better. 

It  was-pitiftil  to  see  this  strong  fel- 
low, who  could  face  any  danger,  endure 
any  exposure,  so  quick  in  resources,  re- 
senting the  fact  liiat  he  could  not  com- 
pel Nature  to  submit  to  his  will.  He 
could  be  patient  enough  when  storms 
tore  his  sails  to  rags,  and  stove  in  his 
boats,  and  put  him  to  all  manner  of 
loss ;  but  the  household  disorder,  fam- 
ily discomfort,  'Liza  incapable,  a  bur- 
den, children  uncared  for — all  this  was 
too  much.  In  a  month,  or  three  months, 
or  six,  or  a  year,  he  would  come  back, 
but  now  he  was  going  1  It  would  be 
better  for  'liza  to  think  she  had  only 
herself  to  consult  about  the  Portland 
doctors.     All  that  business  would  be 


settled  before  he  came  back.  Perhaps, 
before  he  came,  she  would  find  that 
Tompson's  advice  was  good  enough  to 
follow.  There  were  men,  husbands, 
fathers  of  children,  who  sailed  away 
and  never  came  back,  n&cer  were  heard 
of  again.  He  did  not  reckon  himself 
among  these.  'Liza  would  expect  him, 
and  he  would  come.  But — now  he  wa» 
going! — 

With  the  sun,  the  wind  went  down, 
and  firom  that  time  until  midnight 
Brush  worked  at  the  oan,  thinking  of 
the  good  week's  work  he  had  done,  and 
of  what  Tompson  had  said  in  the 
morning — of  those  young  people,  too, 
who  hired  his  boat  because  it  was 
Saturday,  holiday  of  the  young,  the 
worid  over.  Then  he  thought  of  tl^ 
rain-storm,  and  of  the  ladies  who  sought 
shelter  in  the  shed ;  and  around  the  rec- 
ollection of  these  women  his  thoughts 
hovered  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

These  women,  I  said.  And  yet  he 
had  seen  but  one  of  them — among  three 
bright  faces  only  one ;  that  one,  certain- 
ly, the  fairest  and  loveliest. 

While  he  was  thinking  of  her,  he 
dozed  over  his  oar,  and  seemed  to  see 
her  standing  on  the  beach — ^that  beau- 
tiful, smooth  beach  of  yellow  sand  back 
of  his  house— between  his  wife  and  the 
sea.  What  could  she  be  doing  there  at 
such  an  hour,  alone  ?  She  seemed  to  be 
watching  him. 

Absurd  1  and  yet,  though  absurd,  he 
found  it  not  easy  to  rid  himself  of  the 
fancy  when  he  straightened  himself  up 
on  his  seat,  and  laid  vigorous  hold  of 
the  oars  again. 

What  if  that  woman  tihould  happen 
down  at  the  Beach  f  Say  she  happened 
down  there  that  very  Saturday  after- 
noon after  Tripp  had  gone  away.  It 
was  by  no  means  a  rare  sight,  a  stranger- 
lady  in  'Liza's  little  bedroom,  or  in  her 
kitchen,  if  she  was  able  to  be  up  and 
about,  talking  with  his  wife  about  her 
ails.  It  was  a  pleasant  drive  from  Bar 
Harbor  to  the  Beach;  folks  generally 
wanted  a  glass  of  water  by  the  time 
they  had  gone  as  fiur  as  his  house,  and 
there  was  no  other- house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood at  which  they  could  ask  for  it 
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And  why  not  this  lady,  as  well  as 
another,  talking  with  'Liza  before  she 
had  got  oyer  the  surprise  that  he  was 
not  coming  home,  and  that  he  had  sent 
all  those  proyisioils,  and  the  word 
about  Poll  Carrol  I 

He  saw  the  bag  of  potatoes,  and  the 
sack  of  flour,  and  the  parcels  lying 
where  Mr.  Tripp  had  left  them.  When 
PoU  went  down  in  the  morning,  she 
would  take  care  of  the  stores.  Of 
course,  Tripp  would  lay  them  down  in 
the  first  hfuidy  place.  Poll  would  look 
after  them,  and  after  the  children  too ; 
Karianne,  his  little  daughter  seven  years 
old,  would  then  cease  to  be  at  the  head 
of  household  afiEairs. 

He  saw  the  lady  looking  about  her, 
concluding  that  'Liza's  husband  was  a 
good  provider,  sympathizing  with  'Liza 
— drawing  the  children  around  her — 
taking  note  of  all  those  things  with 
which  his  eyes  were  so  £imiliar.  And 
he  seemed  to  see  as  with  her  eyes. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  but 
a  haze  was  over  the  sea  and  around  the 
boat.  Clouds,  imperceptible  to  any 
other  than  the  seaman's  practised  eyes, 
assumed  threatening  and  imploring  as- 
pects, like  some  in  Hamilton's  pictures ; 
but  the  eyes  of  that  woman  who  lis- 
tened to  his  wife's  story  seemed  to  be 
piercing  through  them  alL 

'Liza  was  a  fisdr-faced,  brown-haired, 
blue-eyed  woman,  too,  when  he  married 
her.  Yes;  when  he  married  her,  she 
was  the  prettiest  woman  in  Bar  Harbor. 
Every  body  acknowledged  it  Could  he 
ever  forget  how  she  looked,  when  they 
stood  in  the  church-porch  for  a  moment, 
just  before  they  went  in  to  be  married 
that  summer  fdftemoon  in  presence  of 
the  old  Mends  and  neighbors  assembled 
to  witness  the  ceremony  ?  It  was  a  long 
time  since  he  had  recalled  that  picture 
'Liza  made  for  his  heart  on  their  wed- 
ding-day. 

But  now,  without  invitation,  these 
recollections  of  the  past  came,  and  he 
fell  into  a  sort  of  dream  again,  and 
seemed  to  see  the  lady  whose  fair  face 
had  drawn  him  into  the  lair  of  pitiless 
memory,  herself  placed  suddenly  where 
'Liza  was.  He  saw  that  the  blight  of 
VOL.  I. — 47 


sickness  had  passed  'over  her  lovely 
*faco,  and  that  she  sighed  oftener  than 
shelaughed*  She  crept  about  on  weary 
feet,  which  almost  refhsed  to  bear  her 
pain-racked  body.  Once  she  had  run 
and  leaped  through  those  same  paths, 
and  now — oh,  monstrous  1  they  who  had 
loved  and  followed  and  flattered  her, 
forsook  her,  and  fledl  He  saw  her 
deserted,  abandoned  by  those  to  whom 
she  had  no  right  to  look — to  the  pity  of 
those  on  whom  she  had  no  claim  I  turn- 
ing from  one  consoler  to  another — dis- 
appointed and  deceived  in  all  I 

That  was  an  ugly  dream  to  indulge  in 
with  eyes  wide  open — ^that  one  bright 
star  above  him,  the  dark  waters  all 
around. 

He  sang  a  verse  of  a  sailor's  song 
which  celebrated  the  fireedom  of  the 
mariner,  and  then  began  to  look  dili- 
gently about  him  for  some  familiar 
point ;  but  he  was  unable  to  tell  where 
he  was,  for  fog  lay  between  him  and  the 
land,  and  between  him  and  the  ocean. 

Walking  from  one  end  of  his  boat  to 
the  other,  he  chanced  to  stumble,  and 
as  he  picked  himself  up.  and  grox>ed 
along  to  his  bench,  what  made  him 
think  of  that  skulking  flgure  which  he 
saw  gliding  across  his  father's  fields  one 
summer  day  at  high  noon,  with  his 
coat  turned  inside  out,  and  a  red  hand- 
kerchief tied  about  his  chin?  That 
pitiful  figure  of  flying  guilt  had  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  mind  of  the  boy ; 
and  the  man  saw  in  it  now,  a  prophetic 
showing  forth  of  himself— his  manhood 
— and  this  night  t 

Suppose  the  woman  about  whom  he 
had  been  thinking  should  see  him  now, 
would  she  see  a  flying  thief  I  would  her 
eyes  follow  him  with  contemptuous 
wonder?  He  seemed  to  hear  a  voice, 
"For  shame  1"— a  soft,  low  voice  it 
was ;  and  he  did  not  smile  at  his  own 
fancy  which  gave  speech  to  the  waters. 

On  the  morning  that  followed  that 
strange  night,  when  the  fog  cleared 
away.  Long  Brushwood  found  that  he 
was  lying  before  Pike's  Point.  That 
was  very  fortunate!  Near  Sandy 
Beach?  No;  ten  miles  away  to  the 
east.    The  thing  to  be  done,  of  courscj 
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was  to  put  inlib  potty  and  talk  with  old 
Hoflford  about  running  that  proYision- ' 
boat  between  Portland  and  Pike's. — 
No;  it  was  not. 

The  thing  to  do  was  to  go  homo.  He 
would  be  obliged  to  row  all  the  way — 
a  long,  hard  pull  after  such  a  night. 
No  matter.  Haying  decided  to  go 
back,  it  wad  easy  to  go.  I  had  almost 
said,  if  sail  and  oar  had  Duled  the  fish- 
erman, he  would  have  walked  upon  the 
waters !  It  would  have  been  easier  for 
him  to  do  that  now,  than  to  go  and  let 
Hosford  know  that  he  was  ready,  for 
his  part,  to  engage  in  the  business  they 
had  been  talking  about  these  six  years. 

— When  Brushwood  walked  along 
Sandy  Beach  that  pleasant  Sunday 
morning,  when  he  crossed  the  cornfield 
and  stopped  at  the  well  for  a  drink,  he 
was  thinking  of  that  flying  criminal 
again.  But  not  of  himself,  as  skulking 
away  from  the  face  of  man  and  woman. 

Crossing  his  threshold  with  no 
stealthy  step,  but  as  a  man  might  pass 
the  door  which  sheltered  weakness  and 


pain,  somewhat  softly,  he  heard  a  wom- 
an's Yoice  say,  "I  know  all  about  it. 
Every  body  has  a  remedy  for  every 
thing;  but  all  you  need  is  rest,  and 
nourii^iing  food.  Tou  will  get  over  it. 
There's  no  use  of  talking  about  water- 
cures,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  Pve 
tried  those  remedies.  Follow  the  ad- 
vice of  your  own  doctor.  Eat,  and  rest^" 

When  he  went  on  further,  he  saw  the 
face  of  the  speaker;  it  was  the  face 
that  had  saved  him— the  &^ce  that  had 
haunted  him  through  the  night. 

When  the  children  saw  their  father, 
they  sent  up  a  shout.  When  their 
mother  saw  him,  a  fear  more  painful  to 
see  than  any  witness  of  pain  he  had 
ever  yet  perceived  in  'Liza's  face,  passed 
away.  He  understood  that  fear.  He 
saw  its  passing  away.  At  his  coming  it 
had  passed  I  And  his  own  faoe  glowed 
with  a  fire  kindled  by  a  coal,  even  from 
Qod's  altar,  as  he  went  past  the  iair- 
&ced  woman,  folded  'Liza's  hands  be- 
tween his  own  hard  palms^  and  kissed 
her,  and  asked  if  Poll  had  come. 


PASSAGES   FROM   A   DIARY   BY   JAMES   FENIMORE    COOPER. 


[The  following  notes  were  written  in 
the  summer  of  1828,  when  Mr.  Cooper 
left  Paris  with  his  fisimily  for  Switzer- 
land, travelling  post  in  the  old-fashion- 
ed way— certainly  by  far  the  pleasantest 
of  all  modes  of  travelling.  The  diary, 
when  he  was  in  movement,  was  often 
brief.  A  few  words  would  bring  back 
to  his  memory,  long  afterwards,  a  throng 
of  images  to  fill  up  the  picture,  while 
fresh  thoughts  and  fancies  would  arise 
unbidden,  and  blend  with  the  recollec- 
tions of  iiie  past.  The  very  activity  of 
his  mind  sometimes  made  his  style  brief, 
laconic.  Such  was  frequently  the  case 
in  his  familiar  letters ;  a  fact  would  be 
briefly  stated  without  comment  or  en- 
largement, and  he  would  pass  rapidly 
on  to  another.  Afiluence  of  thought, 
and  feeling,  and  memory,  always  fol- 
lowed, when  he  returned  to  flx  his  at- 
tention upon  the  same  fact.    At  that 


period  of  his  life  his  memory  was  very 
clear  and  retentive  on  all  suljjectB  in 
which  he  was  interested.  In  conversa- 
tion he  was  never  laconic,  but  fuU  of 
animation,  with  a  rapid  flow  of  ideas 
and  language.  If  there  were  periods 
of  thoughtful  silence,  it  was  only  when 
subjects  of  importance  filled  his  mind ; 
and  then  his  countenance  was  ever 
speaking,  often  most  im^^essive  when 
most  silent;  frill  of  the  peculiar  for-* 
sighted  look  of  genius. 

His  approach  to  Switzerland,  and  the 
first  impressions  of  that  land  of  wonder- 
ftil  beauty,  are  sketched  in  the  passages 
given  to-day.  The  journey  waa  made 
in  a  leisurely  way,  allowing  time  for 
the  observation  of  details  scarcely  no- 
ticed by  the  traveller  now  flying  in  a 
few  hours  over  the  same  extent  of  coun- 
try, by  rail.  More  than  a  week  was 
passed  on  the  road  to  Berne.] 
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Left  Paris  14th  of  July,  1828— Mon- 
day. 

Meluk.— An  old  town  against  a  ^ide- 
hilL  Did  not  leave  the  carriage.  Pos- 
tilion took  US  out  of  the  way.  Postil- 
ion fiiHs,  and  horse  rolls  oyer  him — 
saved  by  his  boots.  Other  postilions 
anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  boots  he 
had  worn. 

[This  incident  is  given  more  ftilly  in 
a  passage  written  at  a  later  day. — ^Ed.] 

It  had  rained  a  little  in  the  morning, 
and,  as  what  is  called  the  grtu  de  Paris 
is,  in  truth,  the  gras  of  all  around  Paris, 
the  roads  were  greasy — ^I  know  no  bet- 
ter word — and,  for  horses  that  are  never 
corked,  not  entirely  without  danger. 
We  were  travelling  lieuanUre;  or,  in 
other  words,  in  the  place  of  the  pole  a 
pair  of  shafts  had  been  attached  to  the 
carriage,  and  our  team  was  composed 
of  three  of  the^sturdy  Norman  horses  so 
well  known  on  the  French  roads;  the 
postilion  riding  the  near  horse,  with 
traces  so  long  as  to  enable  him  to  travel 
wide  of  the  others,  and  to  control  the 
movement.  This  beast  slipped  and  fell. 
Rolling  over,  he  caught  the  leg  of  his 
rider  beneath  his  body.  I  was  seated 
on  the  dickey  of  the  caUehe  when  the 
accident  happened.  Jumping  down,  the 
horses  were  backed,  and  the  postilion, 
who  lay  quite  helpless,  was  enabled  to 
extricate  his  limb.  The  poor  fellow 
uttered  a  few  saer^-r^^  made  a  wry 
face  or  two,  and  limped  back  into  the 
saddle.  At  the  next  relay  he  still 
walked,  but  with  difficulty. 

At  Melun  this  accident  became  the 
subject  of  conversation  among  the  pos- 
tilions and  8table4>oys,  most  of  whom 
were  men  of  la  nouedU  France^  or  youths 
who  no  longer  adhere  to  the  prejudices 
of  their  fathers,  and  admire  the  new  phi- 
losophy, and  the  new-fashioned  boots. 
There  was,  however,  a  solitary  relic  of 
the  (mden  rigime  present,  in  the  per- 
son of  an  old  man,  who  wore  a  pow- 
dered club  as  thick  as  a  large  beet-root, 
and  whose  whole  air  had  that  recherche 
character  which  always  distinguishes 
the  Frenchman  of  1789  from  him  whose 
proper  element  is  revolution.  The  old 
man  listened  to  the  account  of  the  tum- 


ble with  great  gravity,  nor  did  he  utter 
a  syllable  until  he  had  satisfactorily  as- 
certained that  no.bones  had  been  broken. 
Then,  approaching  with  a  politeness  that 
would  have  been  deemed  ultra  at  Wash- 
ington, he  inquired  if  '^  Monsieur  knew 
whether  the  postiUon  who  had  met  with 
the  fall,  wore  the  ancient,  or  the  modem 
boot?"  When  told  the  former,  he  turn- 
ed to  his  noisy  rovolutionary  comrades, 
with  a  grimace  replete  with  sarcasm,  and 
cried,  "  AJm  !  vaya^-wua,  mes  er^ansj  les 
aneimnes  modes  out  aussi  lew  mSrite  !  " 

The  old  man  was  right  But  for  the 
celebrated  boot,  at  which  travellers  are 
so  apt  to  laugh,  it  is  probable  the  limb 
would  have  snapped  like  a  pipe-stem. 
When  one  sees  the  manner  in  which 
French  horses  go  skating  along  the 
slippery  roads,  he  imderstands  at  once 
the  whole  mystery  of  this  extraordinary 
part  of  a  postilion's  equipment* 

Sens. — A  pretty  town,  with  an  arch- 
bishop. In  Champagne.  Country  pleas- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Yonne.  Vine- 
yards. Cows  at  work  in  the  plough — 
in  one  instance,  a  woman  and  a  cow 
drawing  the  plough  together,  a  man 
driving! 

AvALLON. — ^A  pretty,  and  formerly 
strong  town.  Ravine.  Promenades. 
Landlady  assures  us  environs  called 
"  la  petite  Suisse."*^  Pictures  of  women  of 
different  countries — les  J^ltats  Unis  repre- 
sented by  the  portrait  of  a  wench  black 
as  a  coal  I 

DuoN.  —  Pretty  town.  Ramparts. 
Very  clean  for  a  French  town.  Osa- 
ges.  Good  and  clean  inns;  HOtel 
du  Pare.    Slept  there. 

♦  This  old  boot  was  the  most  formidable  work  in 
the  way  of  ahoe-leather  tiiat  could  be  conoeivod, 
ooTering  the  whole  leg  to  the  thigh,  and  intended 
ibr  giants  rather  than  for  men  of  ordinary  size,  one 
would  suppose.  The  heaviest  leather,  in  more  than 
one  thickness,  with  wood  and  iron,  were  worked 
together  in  the  most  sabetantial  way.  After  the 
postilion  had  put  them  on — or,  rather,  after  his 
legs  were  swallowed  np  in  them— they  were  often 
stuffed  with  hay,  to  fill  up  yacant  space  not  occupi- 
ed by  flesh  and  bone.  The  true  old-iashionod 
French  postilion,  with  his  uniform,  his  monstrous 
boots  and  liis  noisy  whip,  well  known  fbr  the  pecu- 
liar sharp,  rapid  **oraekI  crack!  craokl"  which 
none  but  an  expert  could  give,  has  become  a  crea- 
ture of  the  past,  dtiyen  off  the  field  by  the  iron- 
horse.  Fivo-and-lwenty  years  ago  postilions  were 
as  common  in  the  skeets  of  Paris  as  the  ffottdarmcs. 
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[A  band  of  Osage  Indians  were  then 
making  quite  a  sensation  in  France; 
the  author  had  paid  his  respects  to 
them  in  Paris,  and  now  renewed  his 
acquaintance  at  Digon. — ^Ed.] 

GEiirLiB. — Chateau  about  as  large  as 
a  second-rate  American  country-house. 
Quere — whether  this  the  ch&teau  where 
Hesdames  de  8ell^ry  and  de  GenHs 
took  the  baths  of  milk?  The  good 
woman  at  the  inn  laughed  at  the  ques- 
tion, and  said  there  was  not  milk 
enough  in  the  whole  Tillage  to  ftimish 
baths  for  two  such  great  ladies.  The 
word  chateau  is  greatly  abused  of  late. 
Properly,  it  signifies  a  castellated  and 
moated  building;  but  is  now  applied 
to  every  thing  looking  like  the  residence 
of  a  country  gentleman.  The  French 
offcen  call  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries 
"  le  ChdteaUy'^  par  excellence.  Saw  fields 
of  Indian  com.  Low,  but  of  good  color. 
Country  leyel.    Jura  in  the  distance. 

[He  always  obseryed  the  maize-fields 
with  particular  pleasure ;  they  recalled 
home-scenes,  and  he  frequently  remark- 
ed that  there  was  no  crop  known  to  him 
so  beautiful  as  the  maize,  with  its  long, 
waving,  glossy,  tropical-looking  leaves, 
of  the  rich  shade  of  green  peculiar  to 
them. — ^Ed.] 

Atjxonke. — ^About  noon  we  came  to 
the  mai^n  of  the  broad  plain,  which 
is  watered  by  the  Sa6ne,  on  crossing 
which  we  entered  Auxonne,  one  of  the 
fortresses  of  this  frontier,  and  now  cele- 
brated as  the  spot  where  Napoleon  re- 
ceived his  military  education.  France 
is  girt  with  triple  lines  of  fortresses  on 
the  side  of  the  continent,  though  those 
near  the  mountains  are  of  much  less  mag- 
nitude and  strength  than  those  which  lie 
nearer  Belgium  and  Germany.  Dijplo- 
nmcy  is  made  to  perform  the  part  of 
ramparts  in  this  direction,  Switzerland 
being  as  good  H  fortress,  in  the  hands 
of  friends,  as  can  be  desired.  Country 
low,  like  Holland. 

Mt.  HoLAin>. — Ruins  of  a  chiteau, 
on  a  height  that  lay  a  short  distance 
gn  our  left — guide-books  say  a  castle 
of  Roland.  This  prince  and  Csesar 
seem  to  divide  the  French  ruins  be- 
tween them — they  are  tenants-in-com-. 


mon  of  half  the  round-towers  "between 
Calais    and    Marseilles.     Day    lovely. 

S and  I  on  the  carriage-box.    As 

we  rounded  the  little  height  on  whi<^ 
the  ruin  is  seated,  she  exclaimed, 
"What  a  beautifolly  white  cloud  I" 
I  saw  an  accurately  defined  mass,  that 
resembled  the  highest  wreath  of  'a 
cloud,  whose  volume  was  concealed 
behind  the  mountains  of  the  Jura,  by 
this  time  so  near  as  to  be  quite  dis- 
tinct. There  was  something  that  was 
not  cloudy,  too,  in  its  Appearance.  Its 
outline  was  like  that  of  a  chiselled  rock, 
and  its  brilliancy  gpreatly  surpassed  the 
whiteness  of  vapor.  I  called  to  the  pos- 
tilion and  pointed  out  this  extraordi- 
nary object  "  Mont  Blanc,  Monsieur  I  " 
We  were,  according  to  the  maps,  at  least 
seventy  miles  from  it  in  an  air-line ! 

I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of  that 
moment.  There  is  a  feeling  allied  to 
the  love  of  the  mysterious,  causing  us 
all  to  look  with  pleasure  at  any  distant 
object,  which  insensibly  leads  the  mind 
to  the  contemplation  of  things  that  are 
invisible.  The  imagination  steals  down 
the  sides  of  distant  peaks  into  the  val- 
leys, which  it  is  apt  to  people  with  crea- 
tures from  its  stores  of  recoUectionB,  or, 
perhaps,  by  its  own  creative  powers. 
This  glimpse  of  the  glacier — and  it  was 
only  a  glimpse,  the  shining  mass  set- 
tling behind  the  Jura  as  we  descended 
on  a  gallop  towards  D61e — ^transported 
us  all,  over  a  long  line  of  road,  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  country  toward  which 
we  were  hastening.  The  eye  actually 
swept  across  two  cantons,  and  half  of 
Savoy,  to  take  in  this  speck  of  aerial 
brightness.  I  never  before  so  ardently 
longed  for  wings,  though  their  posses- 
sion used  to  be  one  of  the  most  constant 
of  my  youthful  aspirations. 

PoNTABLTBK.— This  the  last  hold 
of  France,  on  this  road,  the  prison 
where  the  ruthless  policy  of  Napoleon 
caused  Toussaint  to  linger  out  the  close 
of  a  life  begun  in  the  tropics — a  cruel 
and  most  unmerited  punishment.  When 
will  mankind  cease  to  regard  only  the 
gorgeous  points  in  the  history  of  this 
extraordinary  soldier,  and  weigh  him, 
and  his  career,  in  the  scales  of  eternal 
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justice?  But  I  can  answer  my  own 
question.  This  will  liappen  when  men 
cease  to  say,  ^^  Such  and  such  acts  are 
for  my  interest,"  substituting,  "Such 
is  my  duty."  Our  own  country  is  filled 
with  Napoleons  on  a  very  small  scale. 
How  often  is  the  word  ^^interest^^  ding- 
ing in  our  ears!  how  seldom  are  we 
required  to  recollect  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  principle!  Streams  dear. 
Derri^res  de  France.  Custom-house 
officers.  Cross  a  little  brook;  a  stone 
by  the  road-side  marks  the  boundary 
of  France.  Fields  undivided ;  house  in 
one  country,  its  meadow  in  the  other. 
Path  cut  up  a  fir-mountain. 

Switzerland.  —  No  custom-house. 
Canton  de  Neufch&tel.  Derri^res  de 
Suisse.  Neatness  of  houses,  though 
shape  of  Swiss  buildings  extends  more 
or  less  through  the  Jura.  Descent  to 
the  valley.  St.  Sulpice.  Change  truly 
magical.  Cottages  of  admirable  forms, 
and  faultless  neatness,  scattered  pro- 
itisely  along  the  road-side,  the  track 
itself  being  narrowed  to  the  width 
which  is  exactly  suited  to  good  taste. 
The  verdure  in  the  valley  rivalled  the 
emerald,  while  the  mountains  loomed 
out  from  behind  a  thin  curtain  of  va- 
por in  dark  patches  of  rock  and  larch. 
The  house  always  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  road.  A  real  Swiss 
cottage  is  as  much  adapted  to  Swiss 
scenery,  as  the  Gothic  is  suited  to  the 
holy  and  sublime  feelings  of  devotion. 
Not  an  inch  of  naked  earth  is  visible, 
with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a 
footpath,  winding  from  cottage  to  cot- 
tage, through  emerald  bowers,  in  a  way 
to  give  the  whole  valley  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  extent  of  pleasure-grounds, 
laid  out  with  admirable  simplicity. 
The  effect  of  the  sudden  change  from 
the  bald  fields  of  France  was  like  pass- 
ing into  a  new  world.  We  had  never 
before  seen  suph  a  nature,  and  it  really 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  before 
seen  such  a  fistultless  exhibition  of  art. 
We  were  overflowing  with  tovzy-mwuBy, 
[A  favorite  expression  of  Mr.  Cooper's, 
borrowed  from  Byron.]  Enormous  chain 
drawn  across  the  road  at  nairow  gorge, 
during  last  invasion  from  France,  to  in- 


tereept  artillery  and  baggage — ^broken 
by  French  moving  a  heavy  gun  against 
it.  Huge  staples  still  imbedded  in 
rock.  Limpid  waters.  [He  delighted  in 
the  clear  waters  of  Switzerland,  which 
reminded  him  of  the  brooks  and  streams 
of  the  Otsego  Hills.] 

La  LoBRAiHB.~[While  travelling  in 
Europe,  Mr.  Cooper  never  remained 
long  at  a  hoteL  The  expense  of  a 
family  of  ten  persons  was  a  very  im- 
portant consideration;  but  there  was 
another  reason  which  led  him  always 
to  prefer  private  lodgings :  he  was  full 
of  home-feeling,  and  very  domestic  in 
aU  his  habits.  This  was  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  one  whose  disposition 
was  at  the  same  time  so  very  social 
No  one  enjoyed  society  more  than  he 
did.  He  rarely  sought  solitude.  Even 
when  writing  in  his  library,  the  door 
was  often  open,  while  the  family  were 
moving  about  in  the  adjoining  hall; 
and  very  frequently  he  would  leave  an 
unfinished  page,  for  half  an  hour,  and 
join  his  wife  and  children  for  a  little 
chat,  or  a  game  of  backgammon  or 
chess,  of  both  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  He  loved  companionship,  for  a 
walk,  or  a  drive,  or  a  row  on  the  lake. 
On  these  occasions  he  rarely  went  alone, 
if  he  could  find  some  member  of  the 
family,  or  some  friend,  to  go  with  him. 
There  was  one,  especially,  whose  com- 
panionship he  preferred  to  all  others — 
one  of  whose  society  he  never  wearied. 
When  driving  to  his  farm  at  the  Chaie^ 
or  rowing  on  the  lake,  ho  was  seldom 
entirely  satisfied  unless  his  wife  were  at' 
his  side.  During  the  first  years  of  his' 
return  from  Europe,  it  was  his  constant  ^ 
practice  to  row  out,  alone  with  her,  on 
the  lake,  every  pleasant  afternoon.  As* 
he  grew  older,  the  row  was  changed  to. 
a  drive  to  his  farm,  or  a  walk  in  the 
groujids,  or  through  the  village,  but 
always,  if  it  were  powdble,  with  the 
same  companion.  And  when  neither 
his  wife  nor  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, or  the  friends  with  whom  he  was 
most  intimate,  could  join  him  in  the 
exerdse  in  wMch  his  active  nature  de- 
lighted, he  would  very  frequently  pick 
up  a  child  or  two,  and  carry  them  oflf 
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with  him,  to  gather  wild  frnit  or  flow- 
ers at  his  farm.  When  any  piece  of 
work  was  going  on,  he  always  fell  into 
conversation  with  the  men  busy  about 
him,  and  never  failed  to  derive  some- 
interest  from  the  facts  or  opinions  he 
drew  even  from  the  most  ignorant  Irish 
laborer.  So  very  social  Was  his  dispo- 
sition. And  yet,  equally  marked  was 
his  love  of  a  quiet  home-life.  For  this 
reason,  when  travelling  in  Europe,  he 
no  sooner  arrived  in  any  town  where 
he  expected  to  remain  more  than  a  few 
days,  than  he  looked  about  him  for 
private  lodgings;  and,  with  the  facili- 
ties of  this  kind  which  abound  in  Eu- 
rope, he  very  soon  found  some  suitable 
house,  or  rooms,  which  became  the  tem- 
porary home  of  the  party.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  habit,  he  remained  but 
a  few  hours  at  the  Paucon,  the  princi- 
pal hotel  of  Berne.  He  found  a  pleas- 
ant country-house,  called  La  Lorraine, 
to  be  rented  at  a  moderate  expense,  and 
within  a  mile  from  the  gates  of  the  city. 
Here  the  American  household  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  and  the  first 
weeks  of  autumn.  There  were  pleasant 
rooms,  with  neatly-kept  deal  floors  in 
the  German  fashion ;  a  quaint  old-fash- 
ioned little  garden  enclosed  with  hedges, 
and  a  fountain  in  the  centre ;  a  Swiss 
farm-cottage  close  at  hand,  overshad- 
owed by  the  same  lindens  which  hung 
over  the  house  itself;  a  vast  bam,  larger 
-♦^han  both  houses  together;  a  piazza, 
,  whence  the  sound  of  the  rapid  Aar, 
chafing  over  its  deep  and  rocky  bed, 
^ould  be  heard  at  all  hours.  AJl  this 
Vas  pleasant;  but  the  charm  of  the 
house  was  the  grand  view  of  the  Alps, 
which,  during  every  unclouded  day, 
Hvas  revealed  to  the  travellers.  Mom- 
'mg,  noon,  and  night,  this  view  was  the 
great  delight  of  the  American  author. 
A  common  in  the  rear  of  the  l^use, 
where  he  often  walked  with  his  family, 
and  where  he  taught  his  little  boy,  a 
child  of  three  or  four,  to  fly  his  first 
kite,  commanded  a  view  of  the  moun- 
tains even  finer  than  that  from  the 
house.  A  few  passages  from  the  diary 
written  at  La  Lorraine,  close  our  ex- 
tracts for  to-day. — Ed.] 


Augu9t  1. — ^Took  our  usual  drive.  Ib 
passing  a  field,  we  were  struck  with  the 
number  of  gleaners.  Counted  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  in  a  field  of  less 
than  %YQ  acres.  Was  told  that  they 
came  from  the  mountains.  Gendarme 
said  that  seven  hundred  had  passed 
within  a  week.  In  some  parts  of  the 
mountains  they  eat  bread  ycsj  seldom, 
using  cheese  and  potatoes  as  substi- 
tutes.   Large  quarries. 

August  S. — ^Went  to  Hindelbank — 
small  village  about  two  leagues  from 
Berne.  The  church  is  one  of  the  very 
humblest  and  smallest  of  all  the  pariah 
churches  I  remember  to  have  seen  in 
Europe.  The  chateau  of  the  Erlachs 
at  a  little  distance  on  our  right,  before 
reaching  the  village.  The  little  church 
oontsdns  the  tombs  of  the  Eriadis:  A 
German  artist  of  the  name  of  Kahl, 
while  employed  on  a  monument  for  this 
distinguished  family,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  house  of  the  parish-pastor, 
whose  name  was  Laugh  ans.  ^s  wife 
died  at  the  birth  of  her  first  child, 
while  the  sculptor  was  an  inmate  of  the 
family.  Touched  by  the  sorrow  of  his 
host,  and  inspired  by  the  virtues  and 
beauty  of  the  deceased,  Nahl  struck 
out  the  idea  of  this  monument — ^now 
become  celebrated — at  a  heat,  and  exe- 
cuted it  on  the  spot,  as  an  homage  to 
friendship  and  connubial  worth. 

The  humble  little  church  was  readily 
opened,  and  we  entered  fiDed  with  ex- 
pectation. A  large,  labored,  and  mag- 
nificent, but,  I  think,  tasteless  monu- 
ment, nearly  covered  one  side  of  the 
building.  It  was  richly  wrought  in 
marbles  of  different  colors,  but  was  con- 
ftised  and  meretricious,  wanting  the 
simplicity  that  belongs  to  every  thing 
of  this  nature  that  is  truly  admirable. 
I  had  expected  to  see  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture of  rare  merit,  without  exacUy 
knowing  what.  I  knew  pothing  of  the 
Erlachs  having  a  tomb  at  Hindelbank, 
and,  seeing  nothing  but  this  labored 
work  of  art,  quite  naturally  supposed 
this  was  the  object  of  our  excursion.  I 
was  already  endeavoring  to  dissect  the 
confrised  details,  in  order  to  find  out 
the  grain  of  wheat  among  the  heap  of 
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tares,  when  I  was  called  to  the  rest  of 
the  party.  A  woman  came  and  raised 
a  pair  of  doors  in  the  floor — and  there 
was  the  true  monument.  An  ordinary 
flat  tombstone,  with  armorial  bearings 
and  inscription,  lay  at  the  depth  of 
about  six  inches  below  the  floor.i  The 
idea  was  that  of  the  grave  giving  up 
its  dead  for  judgment.  The  stone  was 
rent  in  twain,  and  near  the  head  a  frag- 
ment was  so  broken  as  to  expose  the 
£EKies  and  busts  of  those  who  were  sum- 
Ironed  to  the  resurrection.  The  child 
lies  tranquilly  on  the  bosom  of  its 
mother,  as  if  its  innocence  were  pas- 
sive, while  the  countenance  of  the  lat- 
ter is  beaming  with  holy  joy.  One 
hand  is  a  little  raised,  as  if  reverently 
greeting  her  Redeemer.  The  sculpture 
is  equal  to  the  thought,  and  the  artist, 
probably  from  the  circumstance  of 
moulding  the  features  after  death,  while 
he  has  preserved  the  beauty  of  a  flne 
symmetry,  has  imparted  to  them  a  look 
entirely  suited  to  the  mystery  of  the 
grave.  These  things  too  often  savor 
of  conceit,  and,  after  the  momentary 
feeling  of  wonder  into  which,  perhaps, 
you  have  been  surprised,  is  a  little 
abated,  the  mind  turns  with  greater 
pleasure  to  the  more  severe  models  of 
classic  taste.  Such  is  not  the  case  with 
this  extraordinary  monument.  It  grows 
upon  you  by  study.  And  its  rare  sim- 
plicity is  quite  as  remarkable  aa  the 
boldness  and  poetiy  of  the  conception. 
Even  the  material,  perishable  and  plain 
as  it  is,  helps  to  sustain  the  interest,  for 
it  betrays  the  poverty  which  could  re- 
strain, though  it  might  not  trammel, 
genius.  There  it  lay,  in  noble  contrast 
to  the  more  ostentatious  sorrow  of  the 
Erlachs.  I  would  not  have  changed  it 
into  marble  if  I  could,  although  it  is  no 
more  than  the  common  friable  sand- 
stone of  the  adjoining  hills,  of  a  gray- 
ish-blue color — ^the  same  of  which  half 
the  houses*  in  Berne  are  built.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  thought  of  this 
monument  is  not  originaL  For  this  I 
cannot  vouch;  but  it  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  produced  under 
the  pure  inspiration  of  the  imagination, 
quickened  by  strong  and  generous  feel- 


ing. One  seldom  sees  or  hears  of  a 
particularly  cleVer  thing,  without  set- 
ting about  hunting  for  the  original. 
Ideas  which  are  the  most  natural  and 
beautiful,  usually  strike  us  as  old  ac- 
quaintances, on  account  of  their  fitness 
and  truth. 

Au{fugt  3,  Sunday, — A  fine  day,  with 
heavy  clouds.  Different  views  of  the 
nearer  Alps.  Qot  an  idea  of  their 
height  and  distance  by  the  absence  of 
the  higher  peaks.  Went  into  one  of 
the  churchyards  of  Berne.  The  whole 
space  subdivided  into  divisions  of  the 
size  of  a  grave,  some  occupied,  others 
not ;  the  limits  of  each  marked  off  by 
low  black  posts  at  head  and  foot,  each 
numbered.  The  graves  which  were  oc- 
cupied had  a  third  post  in  the  centre, 
with  a  brass  plate  inserted  near  the 
top,  bearing  inscriptions.  Here  and 
there  were  inscriptions  written  on  pa- 
per, and  glazed;  in  others,  the  words 
were  painted  on  the  wood.  In  several 
instances  there  were  printed  German 
verses,  glazed  like  the  others.  Little 
wooden  roofs,  d  la  Suisse,  protected 
these  tablets.  The  brass  plates  were 
the  most  numerous.  There  were  also 
a  few  monuments  in  stone.  Most  of 
these  had  the  inscriptions  cut  in  brass 
let  into  the  stone.  There  were  a  few 
faded  wreaths  suspended  fi*om  the  little 
posts,  and  very  many  of  the  graves  were 
planted  with  rosea  Others  were  com- 
plete beds  of  the  plant  commonly  called 
"Everlasting,"  and  which  the  French 
also  term  Immortelles.  The  centre-post, 
bearing  the  inscription  which  denotes 
that  the  narrow  tenement  has  its  occu- 
pant, is  in  general  about  five  feet  high, 
and  is  painted  in  alternate  vertical 
stripes  of  black  and  white,  like  a  bar- 
ber's pole.  The  effect  of  such  a  ceme- 
tery is  at  all  times  singular,  and  when 
the  sun  falls  full  on  the  plates  of  brass, 
the  appearance  is  glittering,  and  still 
more  remarkable. 

Attffust  11.— Yisited  the  large  quarry. 
Ascended  the  mountains  back  of  it,  and 
had  fine  view  of  environs  of  Berne. 
Saw  the  gorge  of  Mother  Travers,  and 
the  course  of  the  Aar  for  miles,  and  the 
line  of  the  Jura.     Could  not  see  the 
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Alps.  BeautiM  groves  of  trees,  and  a 
lovely  country.  On  our  return  counted 
the  number  of  people  with  light  hair. 
Found  that,  among  one  hundred,  ninety- 
seven  had  hair  of  different  shades  of 
auburn,  from  the  quite  light  to  that 
which  appears  brown.  Black  hair  in  a 
native  scarcely  ever  seen. 

Auguit  12. — ^The  Bernese  erect  a  pole 
with  a  bunch  of  straw  on  its  end,  like 
a  broom,  to  warn  people  against  walk- 
i^  through  their  fields.  It  is  always 
respected.  Scarce  a  fence  of  any  kind, 
or  a  hedge,  save  those  near  the  better 
class  of  houses. 

On  some  of  the  Alps  the  milk  is  all 
put  together,  and  two  or  three  times  in 
a  season  the  cows  are  tried,  to  know  the 
yield  of  each,  and  an  estimate  of  each 
man's  share  is  made  in  this  way. 

This  evening  we  had  a  fine  view 
from  the  upper  Bastion,  at  Berne.  The 
Niesen,  a  mountain  seven  thousand  feet 
in  height,  was  perfectly  distinct  to  its 
summit.  Above  this  lay  a  mass  of 
clouds,  which  concealed  the  whole  of 
the  high  Alps,  excepting  the  Peak  of 
the  JuDgfrau.  The  latter  rose  in  a  per- 
fectly clear  sky,  above  all,  white,  glit- 
tering, and  distinct.  It  looked  like  a 
distant  cliff  belonging  to  some  other 
orb,  and  seen  across  a  waste  of  air.  Its 
actual  height  far  exceeds  that  to  which 
balloons  usually  ascend.  We  have  had 
several  opportunities  of  observing  the 
effect  produced  by  seeing  the  Alps 
with  their  lower  portions  concealed  in 
clouds ;  at  no  other  time  do  we  obtain 
ideas  so  distinct  of  their  great  eleva- 
tion and  prodigious  magnitude.  The 
peaks  of  the  lower  Alps— mountains  in 
themselves  twice  as  high  as  the  summit 
of  the  Kaatskill — serve  as  scales  by 
which  to  graduate  our  views ;  and  when 
we  see  broad  zones  of  clouds  above 
these  peaks,  and,  still  higher,  masses  of 
glittering  ice,  we  are  enabled  to  form 
some  opinion  of  their  vast  height.  We 
must  have  seen  more  than  a  thousand 
acres  of  glacier,  and  yet  it  looked  as  if 
one  might  cover  it  with  a  handker- 
chief. 

August  18.— Rode  on  the  route  to 
Lucerne  —  JxUle   route.     Reminded    of 


the  Otsego  Hills  at  some  points.  Saw 
a  man  in  a  new  costume :  no  sleeves  to 
his  jacket,  breeches  of  tow-cloth,  large 
below,  knees  bare;  stockings  gartered 
below  knee;  two  flaps  of  red  cloth 
seeming  to  cover  pockets.  One  hMon 
held  together  the  whole  apparatus— an 
important  office.  Counted  twenty-three 
laborers  to-day  in  a  hay-field;  sixteen 
were  women,  most  of  them  young.  The 
women  mow,  and  do  nearly  all  the  field- 
work,  notwithstanding  which  th^  are 
much  better  looking  than  women  equal- 
ly exposed  in  Prance— probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  climate,  and  their  superior 
cleanliness. 

One  sees  gensdarmes  on  all  the  prome- 
nades, and  in  the  streets,  with  frisees 
slung  over  one  shoulder — light  men, 
dressed  in  brown  coatees,  high  caps  of 
castor,  a  short  sword,  and  cartouche- 
box.  They  are  less  military  in  their 
attire  and  equipments  than  the  French, 
but  still  soldierly. 

Saw  a  proclamation  to-day  which 
termed  the  people  "  VhonorctbU  pubU- 
que^"* 

Attgust  20. — Two  Americans  at  Berne. 
Count  the  number  that  pass  during  our 
residence  here.  (Less  than  a  dozen, 
from  July  to  middle  of  October.) 

Lovely  evening.  The  twilight  views 
of  the  Alps  most  exquisite  at  the  dose 
of  a  cloudless  day.  The  lustre  of  the 
glacier  slowly  retires,  and  is  gradually 
succeeded  by  a  beautiful  rose-colored 
tint,  the  whole  of  the  vast  range  becom- 
ing subdued  to  indescribable  softness. 
The  rosy  coloring  increases  to  that  of  a 
brilliant  aurora.  Suddenly  there  is  an- 
other change.  The  light  vanishes ;  you 
see  the  same  range  of  eternal  snow,  but 
you  see  it  ghastly  and  spectral.  The 
forms  are  unaltered,  but  they  look  like 
the  ghosts  of  mountains.  You  fancy 
that  the  spirits  of  the  Alps  are  ranging 
themselves  before  you.  Slowly  the  light 
departs.  The  spectres  grow  more  and 
more  fsiint,  less  and  less  material,  and 
at  length  vanish  in  the  firmament. 
These  changes  do  not  occur  until  after 
evening  has  fallen  on  the  lower  worid. 
To-night  these  lovely  changes  were  fol- 
lowed by  moonlight,  when  their  hue 
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changed  again  from  the  spectral  look  of 
twilight  to  a  Faint,  delicate  rose-color. 

Augiut  22. — Immense  numbers  of 
gtntresj  attribnted  to  air,  or  to  water. 
The  water  of  la  Lorraine  deposits  a 
white  grantdar  substance,  which  looks 
like  loaf-sngar  half  dissolved,  or  like 
the  finest  particles  of  salt. 

Went  to  the  baths.  A  clean  bath 
covered  with  linen,  soap,  and  a  dean 
warm  gown,  with  towels,  cost  seven 
batz — ^the  cheapest  bath  I  ever  took. 
Dhmkenness  not  rare.  Saw  a  drunken 
woman. 

August  24,  iSttw^Zoy.— Variable  weath- 
er. A  great  deal  of  mist  clinging  to  all 
the  lower  momitains.  The  top  of  the 
Niesen  quite  hid;  a  wide  streak  of 
watery  clouds  lay  along  the  summits 
of  the  nearer  mountains,  leaving  their 
brown  sides  visible.  Far  above  the 
clouds  rose  the  entire  range  of  the 
Oberland  Alps  to  an  altitude  seemingly 
even  greater  than  usual — caused  by  re- 
fraction, probably.     Every  peak  and 


all  the  majestic  formation  clearly  visi- 
ble, though  the  whole  range  appeared 
severed  from  the  earth.  The  line  of 
communication  was  veiled,  and,  while 
all  below  was  watery,  or  enfeebled  by 
mist,  the  glaciers  threw  back  the  fierce 
light  of  the  sun  with  powerful  splen- 
dor. The  separation  from  the  lower 
world  was  niade  the  more  complete 
from  the  contrast  between  the  sombre 
hues  beneath,  and  the  calm  but  bright 
magnificence  above.  It  resembled  a 
vision  of  such  gorgeous  but  chastened 
grandeur  as  the  imagination  gives  to 
heaven.  There  were  moments  when 
the  peculiar  spectral  aspect  dimmed 
the  lustre  without  impairing  the  forms, 
and  no  language  can  do  justice  to  the 
sublimity  of  the  effect.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  look  at  them  without  religious 
awe;  and,  irreverent  though  it  may 
seem,  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself 
I  was  not  gazing  at  some  of  the  sub- 
lime mysteries  which  lie  beyond  the 
grave. 


THB  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY. 


A  HOSFITAIi  SKETCH. 


"Don't  bring  him  in  here;  every 
comer  is  full — and  I'm  glad  of  it," 
added  the  nurse  under  her  breath,  eying 
with  strong  disfavor  the  gaunt  figure 
lying  on  the  stretcher  in  the  doorway. 

"Where  fihaU  we  put  him,  then? 
They  won't  have  him  in  either  of  the 
other  wards  on  this  floor.  He's  ordered 
up  here,  and  here  he  must  stay  if  he's 
put  in  the  hall— poor  devil ! ''  said  the 
foremost  bearer,  looking  around  the 
crowded  room  in  despair. 

The  nurse's  eye  followed  his,  and 
both  saw  a  thin  hand  beckoning  from 
the  end  of  the  long  ward. 

"  It's  Murry ;  ni  see  what  he  wants ; " 
and  Miss  Mercy  went  ^  to  him  with  her 
quick,  noiseless  step,  and  the  smile  her 
grave  face  always  wore  for  him. 

"There's  room  here,  if  you  turn  my 
bed  'round,  you  see.  Don't  let  them 
leave  him  in  the  hall,"  said  Murry,  lift- 


ing his  great  eyes  to  hers,  brilliant  with 
the  fever  burning  his  strength  away, 
and  pathetic  with  the  silent  protest  of 
life  against  death. 

"  It's  like  you  to  think  of  it ;  but 
he's  a  rebel,"  began  Miss  Mercy. 

"  So  much  more  reason  to  take  him 
in.  I  don't  mind  having  him  here ;  but 
it  will  distress  me  dreadfrdly  to  know 
that  any  poor  soul  was  turned  away, 
from  the  comfort  of  this  ward  espe- 
cially." 

The  look  he  gave  her  made  the  words 
an  eloquent  compliment,  and  his  pity 
for  a  fallen  enemy  reproached  her  for 
her  own  lack  of  it.  Her  face  softened 
as  she  nodded,  and  glanced  about  the 


"Ton  will  have  the  light  in  your 
eyes,  and  only  the  little  tab]e  between 
you  and  a  very  disagreeable  neighbor," 
she  said. 
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'<  I  can  shut  my  eyes  if  the  light  troa- 
bles  them;  IVe  nothing  else  to  do 
now,"  he  answered,  with  a  fsdnt  lang^ 
''I  was  too  comfortable  before;  Fd 
more  than  my  share  of  Inxnries;  so 
bring  him  along,  and  it  will  be  all 
right" 

The  order  was  given,  and,  aft;6r  a 
brief  bustle,  the  two  narrow  beds  stood 
side  by  side  in  the  recess  under  the 
organ-loft — for  the  hospital  had  been  a 
church.  Left  alone  for  a  moment,  the 
two  men  eyed  each  other  silently.  Hur- 
ry saw  a  tall,  sallow  man,  with  fierce 
black  eyes,  wild  hair  and  beard,  and  a 
thin-lipped,  cruel  mouth.  A  ragged 
gray  uniform  was  yisible  under  the  blan- 
ket thrown  oyer  him;  and  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  squalor  of  his  dress,  and 
the  neglect  of  his  person,  was  the  dia- 
mond ring  that  shone  on  his  unwound- 
ed  hand.  The  right  arm  was  bound 
up,  the  right  leg  amputated  at  the 
knee;  and  though  the  man's  £Etce  was 
white  and  haggard  with  suffering,  not 
a  sound  escaped  him  as  he  lay  with  his 
bold  eyes  fixed  defiantly  upon  his  neigh- 
bor. 

John  Clay,  the  new-comer,  saw  oppo- 
site him  a  small,  wasted  figure,  and  a 
plain  face;  yet  both  face  and  figure 
were  singularly  attractive,  for  suffering 
seemed  to  have  refined  away  all  the 
grosser  elements,  and  left  the  spiritual 
very  visible  through  that  fitdl  tene- 
ment of  flesh.  Pale-brown  hair  streaked 
the  hollow  temples  and  white  forehead. 
A  deep  color  burned  in  the  thin  cheeks 
still  tanned  by  the  wind  and  weather 
of  a  long  campaign.  The  mouth  was 
grave  and  sweet,  and  in  the  gray  eyes 
lay  an  infinite  patience  touched  with 
melancholy.  He  wore  a  dressing-gown, 
but  across  his  feet  lay  a  faded  coat  of  * 
army-blue.  As  the  o^er  watched  him, 
he  saw  a  shadow  pass  across  his  tran- 
quil face,  and  for  a  moment  he  laid  his 
wasted  hand  over  the  eyes  that  had 
been  so  full  of  pity.  Then  he  gently 
pushed  a  mug  of  fresh  water,  and  the 
last  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  toward  the  ex- 
hausted rebel,  saying,  in  a  cordial  tone, 

*^You  look  faint  and  thirsty;  have 
'em." 


Clay's  lipe  ware  parched,  and  faia 
hand  went  involuntarily  toward  the 
cop ;  but  he  caught  it  back,  aod,  lean- 
ing forward,  aaked  in  a  shrill  whisper, 

"  Where  are  you  hurt  t " 

<<  A  shot  in  the  side,"  answered  Murry, 
visibly  surprised  at  the  man's  manner. 

"What  battle!" 

"  The  Wilderness." 

"Is  it  bad?" 

"  Fm  dying  of  wound-fever ;  theze's 
no  hope,  they  say." 

That  reply,  so  simple,  so  serenely 
given,  would  have  touched  almost  any 
hearer;  but  Clay  smiled  grimly,  and 
lay  down  as  if  satisfied,  with  his  one 
hand  clenched,  and  an  ezuMng  glitter 
in  his  eyes,  muttering  to  himself, 

"The  loss  of  my  leg  comes  eaaer 
after  hearing  that." 

Murry  saw  his  lips  move,  but  caught 
no  sound,  and  asked  with  friendly  so- 
licitude, 

"  Do  you  want  any  thing,  nd^ibor  ?  " 

"  Yes— to  be  let  alone,"  was  the  curt 
reply,  with  a  savage  frown. 

"  Tliat's  easily  done.  I  sha'nt  trouble 
you  very  long,  any  way ; "  and,  with  a 
sigh,  Murry  turned  his  face  away,  and 
lay  silent  till  the  surgeon  came  up  on 
his  mormng  round. 

"  Oh,  you're  here,  are  you  ?  It's  like 
Mercy  Carrol  to  take  you  in,"  said  Dr. 
Fitz  Hugh  as  he  surveyed  the  rebel 
with  a  slight  frown ;  for,  in  spite  of  his 
benevolence  and  skill,  he  was  a  stanch 
loyalist,  and  hated  the  South  as  he  did 
sin. 

"Don't  praise  me;  he  never  would 
have  been  here  but  for  Murry,"  answer- 
ed Miss  Mercy,  as  she  approached  with 
her  dressing-ixay  in  her  hand. 

"  Bless  the  lad  1  he'll  give  up  his  bed 
next,  and  feel  offended  if  he's  thanked 
for  it.  How  are  you,  my  good  fellow?" 
and  the  doctor  turned  to  press  the  hot 
hand  with  a  friendly  face. 

"Much  easier  and  stronger,  thank 
you,  doctor,"  was  the  cheerful  answer. 

"  Less  fever,  pulse  l)etter,  breath  ire/a 
— ^good  symptoms.  Keep  on  so  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and,  by  my  soul,  I 
believe  you'll  have  a  chance  for  your 
life,  Murry,"  cried  the  doctor,  as  his 
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expenenced  eye  took  note  of  a  hopefbl 
change. 

^'In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  three 
good  surgeons  to  the  contrary  ? ''  asked 
Murry,  mth  a  wistfol  smile. 

"Hang  every  body's  opinion!  We 
are  bat  mortal  men,  and  the  best  of  us 
make  mistakes  in  spite  of  science  and 
experience.  There's  Parker;  we  all 
gave  him  up,  and  the  rascal  is  larking 
'romid  Washington  as  well  as  ever  to- 
day. While  there's  life,  there's  hope ; 
so  cheer  up,  my  lad,  and  do  yonr  best 
for  the  little  g^l  at  home." 

"  Do  you  really  think  I  may  hope  ?  " 
cried  Murry,  white  with  the  joy  of  this 
unexpected  reprieye. 

"  Hope  is  a  capital  medicine,  and  I 
prescribe  it  for  a  day  at  least.  Don't 
build  on  this  change  too  much,  but  if 
you  are  as  well  to-morrow  as  this  morn- 
ing, I  give  you  my  word  I  think  you'll 
pull  through." 

Murry  lud  his  hands  oyer  his  face 
with  a  broken  "  Thank  God  for  that ! " 
and  the  doctor  turned  away  with  a 
sonorous  "  Hem  I "  and  an  air  of  intense 
satisfaction. 

During  this  conversation  Miss  Mercy 
had  been  watching  the  rebel,  who  look- 
ed and  listened  to  the  others  so  intently 
that  he  forgot  her  presence.  She  saw 
an  expression  of  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment gather  in  his  face  as  the  doctor 
spoke ;  and  when  Murry  accepted  the 
hope  held  out  to  him.  Clay  set  his  teeth 
with  an  evil  look,  that  would  have 
boded  ill  for  his  neighbor  had  he  not 
been  helpless. 

"  Ungrateftil  traitor  I  Pll  watch  him, 
for  he'll  do  mischief  if  he  can,"  she 
thought,  and  reluctantly  began  to  un- 
bind his  arm  for  the  doctor's  inspection. 

"  Only  a  flesh-wound — ^no  bones  brok- 
en— a  good  syringing,  rubber  cushion, 
plenty  of  water,  and  it  will  soon  heal. 
You'll  attend  to  that.  Miss  Mercy ;  this 
stump  is  more  in  my  line;"  and  Dr. 
Fitz  Hugh  turned  to  the  leg,  leaving 
ttie  arm  to  the  nurse's  skilful  care. 

"Evidently  amputated  in  a  hurry, 
and  neglected  since.  If  you're  not 
careftil,  young  man,  you'll  change  places 
with  your  neighbor  here." 


"  Damn  him  I "  muttered  Clay  in  his 
beard,  with  an  emphasis  which  caused 
the  doctcHT  to  glance  at  his  vengeful  face. 

"  Don't  be  a  brute,  if  you  can  help  it. 
But  for  him,  you'd  have  fared  ill,"  be- 
gan the  doctor. 

"  But  for  him,  I  never  should*  have 
been  here,"  muttered  the  man  in  French, 
with  a  furtive  glance  about  the  room. 

"  You  owe  this  to  him  ? "  asked  the 
doctor,  touching  the  wound,  and  speak- 
ing in  the  same  tongue. 

"  Yes ;  but  he  paid  for  it— at  least,  I 
thought  he  had." 

"  By  the  Lord  I  if  you  are  the  sneak- 
ing rascal  that  shot  him  as  he  lay 
wounded  in  the  ambulance,  I  shall  be 
tempted  to  leave  you  to  your  fate ! " 
cried  the  doctor,  with  a  wrathM  flash 
in  his  keen  eyes. 

"  Do  it,  then,  for  it  was  I,"  answered 
the  man  defiantly ;  adding,  as  if  anx- 
ious to  explain,  "We  had  a  tussle, 
and  each  got  hurt  in  the  thick  of  the 
skimush.  He  was  put  in  the  ambulance 
afterward,  and  I  was  left  to  live  or  die, 
as  luck  would  have  it.  I  was  hurt  the 
worst ;  they  should  have  taken  me  too ; 
it  made  me  mad  to  see  him  chosen,  and 
I  fired  my  last  shot  as  he  drove  away. 
I  didn't  know  whether  I  hit  him  or  not ; 
but  when  they  told  me  I  must  lose  my 
leg,  I  hoped  I  had,  and  now  I  am  satis- 
fied." 

He  spoke  rapidly,  with  clenched 
hand  and  fiery  eyes,  and  the  two  listen- 
ers watched  him  with  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion as  he  hissed  out  the  last  words, 
glancing  at  the  occupant  of  the  next 
bed.  Murry  evidently  did  not  imder- 
stand  French ;  he  lay  with  averted  face, 
closed  eyes,  and  a  hopeftQ  smile  still  on 
his  lips,  quite  unconscious  of  the  mean- 
*ing  of  the  fierce  words  uttered  close  be-» 
side  him.  Dr.  Fitz  Hugh  had  laid 
down  his  instruments,  and  knit  his 
black  brows  irefuUy  while  he  listened. 
But  as  the  man  paused,  the  doctor  look- 
ed at  IKDss  Mercy,  who  was  quietly  go- 
ing on  with  her  work,  though  there  was 
an  expression  about  her  handsome  mouth 
that  made  her  womanly  face  look  almost 
grim.  Taking  up  his  tools,  the  doctor 
followed  her  example,  saying  slowly, 
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"  If  I  didn't  belieye  Murry  was  mend- 
ing, rd  torn  you  oyer  to  Boberts,  whom 
the  patients  dread  as  they  do  the  deviL 
I  must  do  my  duty,  and  you  may  thank 
Murry  for  it" 

"Does  he  know  you  are  the  man 
who  shot  him  ?  "  asked  Mercy,  still  in 
French. 

"  No ;  I  shouldn't  stay  here  long  if 
he  did,"  answered  Clay,  with  a  short 
laugh. 

"Don't  tell  him,  then — at  least,  till 
after  you  are  moved,"  she  said,  in  a 
tone  of  command. 

"Where  am  I  going?"  demanded 
the  man. 

"Anywhere  out  of  my  ward,"  was 
the  brief  answer,  with  a  look  that  made 
the  black  eyes  wayer  and  fidl. 

In  silence  nurse  and  doctor  did  their 
work,  and  passed  on.  In  silence  Murry 
lay  hour  after  hour,  and  silently  did 
Clay  watch  and  wait,  till,  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  the  suffering  he  was  too 
proud  to  confess,  he  sank  into  a  stupor, 
oblivious  alike  of  hatred,  defeat,  and 
pain.  Finding  him  in  this  pitiable 
condition,  Mercy  relented,  and,  woman- 
like, forgot  her  contempt  in  pity.  He 
was  not  moved,  but  tended  carefully  all 
that  day  and  night ;  and  when  he  woke 
fVom  a  heavy  sleep,  the  morning  sun 
shone  again  on  two  pale  faces  in  the 
beds,  and  flashed  on  the  buttons  of  two 
army-coats  hanging  side  by  side  on  the 
recess  wall,  on  loyalist  and  rebel,  on  the 
blue  and  the  gray. 

Dr.  Fitz  Hugh  stood  beside  Murry's 
cot,  saying  cheerily,  "You  are  doing 
well,  my  lad — better  than  I  hoped. 
Keep  calm  and  cool,  and,  if  all  goes 
right,  we'll  have  little  Mary  here  to  pet 
you  in  a  week." 

"  Who's  Mary  ?  "  whispered  the  rebef 
to  the  attendant  who  was  washing  his 
face. 

"  His  sweetheart ;  he  left  her  for  the 
war,  and  she's  waitin'  for  him  back — 
poor  soul  I "  answered  the  man,  with  a 
somewhat  vicious  scrub  across  the  sal- 
low cheek  he  was  wiping. 

"  So  he'll  get  well,  and  go  home  and 
marry  the  girl  he  left  behind  him,  will 
he?"   sneered  Clay,  fingering  a  little 


case  that  hung  about  his  neck,  and  was 
now  visible  as  his  rough  valet  unbut- 
toned his  collar. 

"  What's  that— your  sweetheart's  pio- 
ter  f  "  asked  Ben,  the  attendant,  ^ing 
the  gold  chain  anxiously. 

"  Pve  got  none,"  was  the  gruff  an- 
swer. 

"So  much  the  wus  for  you,  then. 
Small  chance  of  gettin'  one  here ;  our 
girls  won't  look  at  you,  and  you  a'n't 
likely  to  see  any  of  your  own  sort  for  a 
long  spell,  I  reckon,"  added  Ben,  rasp- 
ing away  at  the  rebel's  longHi^ected 
hair. 

Clay  lay  looking  at  Mercy  Carrol  as 
she  went  to  and  tro  among  the  men, 
leaving  a  smile  behind  her,  and  carry- 
ing comfort  wherever  she  turned, — a 
right  womanly  woman,  lovely  and  lov- 
able, strong  yet  tender,  patient  yet  de- 
cided, skilful,  kind,  and  tireless  in  the 
discharge  of  duties  that  would  have 
daunted  most  women.  It  was  in  vain 
she  wore  the  plain  gray  gown  and  long 
apron,  for  neither  could  hide  the  grace 
of  her  figure.  It  was  in  vain  she  brushed 
her  luxuriant  hair  back  into  a  net,  for 
the  wavy  locks  would  fall  on  her  fore- 
head, and  stray  curls  would  creep  out 
or  glisten  like  gold  under  the  meshes 
meant  to  conceal  them.  Bu^  days  and 
watchful  nights  had  not  faded  the  beau- 
tiful bloom  on  her  cheeks,  or  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  her  haiel  eyes.  Al- 
ways ready,  £resh,  and  Mr,  Mercy  Car- 
rol was  regarded  as  the  good  angd  of 
the  hospital,  and  not  a  man  in  it,  sick 
or  well,  but  was  a  loyal  Mend  to  her. 
None  dared  to  be  a  lover,  for  her  little 
romance  was  known ;  and,  though  still 
a  maid,  she  was  a  widow  in  their  eyes, 
for  she  had  sent  her  lover  to  his  death, 
and  over  the  brave  man's  grave  had 
said,  "  Well  done." 

Ben  watched  Clay  as  his  eye  followed 
the  one  female  figure  there,  and,  ob- 
serving that  he  clutched  the  case  still 
tighter,  asked  again, 
."  What  is  that— a  charm  ? " 

"Tes — against  pain,  captivity,  and 
shame." 

"  Strikes  me  it  a'nt  kep'  you  firom 
any  one  of  'em,"  said  Ben,  with  a  laugh. 
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"Ihaventtriedityet" 

"How  does  it  work?"  Ben  asked 
more  respectftilly,  being  impressed  by 
something  in  the  rebePs  manner. 

"  You  will  see  when  I  use  it.  Now 
let  me  alone ; "  and  Clay  turned  impa- 
tiently away. 

"  You've  got  p'ison,  or  some  deviltry, 
in  that  thing.  If  you  dont  let  me 
look,  I  swear  Fll  have  it  took  away 
from  you ; "  and  Ben  put  his  big  hand 
on  the  slender  chain  with  a  resolute  air. 

Clay  smiled  a  scomftil  smile,  and 
offered  the  trinket,  saying  coolly, 

"  I  only  fooled  you.  Look  as  much 
as  you  like;  youll  find  nothing  dan- 
gerous." 

Ben  opened  the  pocket,  saw  a  curl  of 
gray  hair,  and  nothing  more. 

"  Is  that  your  mother's  ? " 

"  Yes ;  my  dead  mother's." 

It  was  strange  to  see  the  instantane- 
ous change  that  passed  over  the  two  men 
as  each  uttered  that  dearest  word  in  all 
tongues.  Hough  Ben  gently  reclosed 
and  returned  the  case,  saying  kindly, 

"Keep  it;  I  wouldn't  rob  you  on't 
for  no  money." 

Clay  thrust  it  jealously  into  his  breast, 
and  the  first  trace  of  emotion  he  had 
shown  softened  his  dark  face,  as  he  an- 
swered, with  a  grateM  tremor  in  his 
voice, 

"  Thank  you.  I  wouldn't  lose  it  for 
the  world." 

"May  I  say  good  morning,  neigh- 
bor?" asked  a  feeble  voice,  as  Murry 
turned  a  very  wan  but  cheerfol  face 
toward  him,  when  Ben  moved  on  with 
his  basin  and  toweL 

"  If  you  like,"  returned  Clay,  looking 
at  him  with  those  quick,  suspicious  eyes 
of  his. 

"Well,  I  do  like;  so  I  say  it,  and 
hope  you  are  better,"  returned  the  cor- 
dial voice. 

"Are  you?" 

"Yes,  thank  God!" 

"  Is  it  sure  ? " 

"  Nothing  is  sure,  in  a  case  like  mine, 
till  Fm  on  my  legs  again ;  but  Vm  cer- 
tainly better.  I  don't  expect  you  to  be 
glad,  but  I  hope  you  don't  r^^ret  it 
very  much." 


"  I  dont"  The  smile  that  accompa- 
nied the  words  surprised  Murry  as  much 
as  the  reply,  for  both  seemed  honest, 
and  his  kind  heart  warmed  toward  his 
mifiEering  enemy. 

"  I  hope  youll  be  exchanged  as  soon 
as  you  are  able.  Till  then,  you  can  go 
to  one  of  the  other  hospitals,  where 
there  are  many  reb— I  would  say,  South- 
erners. If  you'd  like.  Til  speak  to  Dr. 
Fitz  Hugh,  and  he'll  see  you  moved," 
said  Murry,  in  his  friendly  way. 

"Pd  rather  stay  here,  thank  you." 
Clay  smiled  again  as  he  spoke  in  the 
mild  tone  that  surprised  Murry  as  much 
as  it  pleased  him. 

"  You  like  to  be  in  my  comer,  then  ? " 
he  said,  with  a  boyish  laugh. 

"  Very  much — for  a  while." 

"Tm  very  glad.  Do  you  suffer 
much  ? " 

"  I  shall  suffer  more  by  and  by,  if  I 
go  on ;  but  I'll  risk  it,"  answered  Clay, 
fixing  his  feverish  eyes  on  Murry's  placid 
face. 

"You  expect  to  have  a  hard  time 
with  your  leg  ? "  said  Murry,  compas- 
sionately. 

"  With  my  soul" 

It  was  an  odd  answer,  and  given  with 
such  an  odd  expression,  as  Clay  turned 
his  face  away,  that  Murry  said.no  more, 
fsEmcying  his  brain  a  little  touched  by 
the  fever  evidently  coming  on. 

They  spoke  but  seldom  to  each  other 
that  day,  for  Clay  lay  apparently  asleep, 
with  &  flushed  cheek  and  restless  head, 
and  Murry  tranquilly  dreamed  waking 
dreams  of  home  and  little  Mary.  That 
night,  after  all  was  still,  Miss  Mercy 
went  up  into  the  organ-loft  to  get  fresh 
rollers  for  the  morrow — ^the  boxes  of 
old  linen,  and  such  matters,  being  kept 
there.  As  she  stood  looking  down  on 
the  thirty  pale  sleepers,  she  remembered 
that  she  had  not  played  a  hymn  on  the 
little  organ  for  Murry,  as  she  had  prom- 
ised that  day.  Stealing  softly  to  the 
front,  she  peeped  over  the  gallery,  to 
see  if  he  was  asleep ;  if  not,  she  would 
keep  her  word,  for  he  was  her  favorite. 

A  screen  had  been  drawn  before  the 
recess  where  the  two  beds  stood,  shut- 
ting their  occupants  from  the  sight  of 
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the  other  men.  Murry  lay  sleeping,  but 
Clay  was  awake,  and  a  quick  thrill  tin- 
gled along  the  young  woman's  serves 
as  she  saw  his  face.  Leaning  on  one 
arm,  he  peered  about  the  place  with  air 
eager,  watchful  air,  and  glanced  up  at 
the  dark  gallery,  but  did  not  see  the 
startled  face  behind  the  central  pillar. 
Pausing  an  instant,  he  shook  his  one 
clenched  hand  at  the  unconscious  sleep- 
er, and  then  drew  out  the  locket  cau- 
tiously. Two  white  mugs  just  alike 
stood  on  the  little  table  between  the 
beds,  water  in  each.  With  another  fur- 
tive glance  about  him.  Clay  suddenly 
stretched  out  his  long  arm,  and  dropped 
something  from  the  locket  into  Murry's  - 
cup.  An  instant  he  remained  motion- 
less, with  a  sinister  smile  on  his  face ; 
then,  as  Ben's  step  sounded  beyond  the 
screen,  he  threw  his  arm  over  his  fiice, 
and  lay,  breathing  heavily,  as  if  asleep. 

Mercy's  first  impulse  was  to  cry  out ; 
her  next,  to  fly  down  and  seize  the  cup. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  Murry  might 
wake  and  drink  at  any  moment.  What 
was  in  the  cup?  Poison,  doubtless; 
that  was  the  charm  Clay  carried  to 
free  himself  from  **  pain,  captivity,  and 
shame,"  when  all  other  hopes  of  escape 
VBnished.  This  hidden  helper  he  gave 
up  to  destroy  his  enemy,  who  was  to 
outlive  his  shot,  it  seemed.  like  a 
shadow,  Mercy  glided  down,  forming 
her  plan  as  she  went.  A  dozen  mugs 
stood  about  the  room,  all  alike  in  size 
and  color ;  catching  up  one,  she  f^artiy 
filled  it,  and,  concealing  it  under  the 
clean  sheet  hanging  on  her  arm,  went 
toward  the  recess^  saying  audibly, 

"  I  want  some  fresh  water,  Ben." 

Thus  warned  of  her  apjiroach,  Clay 
lay  with  carefully-averted  face  as  she 
came  in,  and  never  stirred  as  she  bent 
over  him,  while  she  dexterously  changed 
Murry's  mug  for  the  one  she  carried. 
Hiding  the  poisoned  cup,  she  went 
away,  saying  aloud, 

"Never  mind  the  water,  now,  Ben. 
Murry  is  asleep,  and  so  is  Clay ;  they'll 
not  need  it  yet" 

Straight  to  Dr.  Pitz  Hugh's  room  she 
went,  and  gave  the  cup  into  his  keep- 
ing, with  the  story  of  what  she  had 


seen.  A  man  wa^  dying,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  test  the  water  then;  but  put- 
ting it  carefriUy  away,  he  promised  to 
set  her  fears  at  rest  in  the  morning. 
To  quiet  her  impatience,  Mercy  went 
back  to  watch  over  Murry  till  day 
dawned.  As  she  sat  down,  she  caught 
the  gUmmer  of  a  satisfied  smUe  on 
Clay's  lips,  and  looking  into  the  cup 
she  had  leit,  she  saw  that  it  was  empty. 

<<He  is  satisfied,  for  he  tiiinks  his 
horrible  revenge  is  secure,  ffleep  in 
peace,  my  poor  boy !  you  are  safe  while 
I  am  here." 

As  she  thought  this,  she  put  her  band 
on  the  broad,  pale  forehead  of  the  sleep- 
er with  a  motherly  caress,  but  started 
to  feel  how  damp  and  cold  it  was. 
Looking  nearer,  she  saw  that  a  change 
had  passed  over  Murry,  for  dark  shad- 
ows ^owed  about  his  sunken  eyes,  liis 
once  quiet  breath  was  faint  and  fitiVil 
now,  his  hand  deathly  cold,  and  a  chilly 
dampness  had  gathered  on  his  face. 
She  looked  at  her  watdi;  it  vfas  past 
twdve,  and  her  heart  sunk  within  her, 
for  she  had  so  oftai  seen  that  spkmn 
change  come  over  men's  hcea  then,  that 
the  hour  was  doubly  weird  and  woeltQ 
to  her.  Sending  a  message  to  Dr.  Fits 
Hugh,  she  waited  anxiously,  trying  to 
believe  that  she  deceived. herself. 

The  doctor  came  at  once,  and  a  sin- 
gle look  convinced  him  that  he  had 
left  one  death-bed  for  another. 

"  As  I  feared,"  he  said ;  "  tiiat  sud- 
den rally  was  but  a  last  efibrt  of  nature. 
There  was  just  one  chance  fcnr  him,  and 
he  has  nussed  it  Poor  lad  I  I  can  do 
nothing;  he'll  sink  rapidly,  uid  go 
without  pain." 

"  Can  J  do  nothing  ?  "  asked  Mercy, 
vrith  dim  eyes,  as  she  held  the  cold 
hand  close  in  both  her  own  vrith  tender 
pressure. 

"  Give  him  stimulants  as  long  as  he 
can  swallow,  and,  if  he's  conscious,  take 
any  messages  he  may  have.  Poor  Hall 
is  dying  hard,  and  I  can  help  him ;  Pll 
come  again  in  an  hour,  and  say  good- 
by." 

The  kind  doctor  choked,  touched  the 
pale  sleeper  with  a  gentie  caress,  and 
went  away  to  help  Hall  die. 
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Murry  slept  on  for  on  hour,  then 
woke,  and  knew  without  words  that 
Ms  hnef  hope  was  gone.  He  looked 
up  wistfully,  and  whispered,  as  Mercy 
tried  to  smile  with  trembling  lips  that 
refdsed  to  tell  the  heavy  truth. 

"  I  know,  I  feel  it ;  don't  grieve  your- 
self by  trying  to  tell  me,  dear  friend. 
It's  best  so;  I  can  bear  it,  but  I  did 
want  to  live." 

"Have  you  any  word  for  Mary, 
dear?"  asked  Mercy,  for  he  seezned 
but  a  boy  to  her  since  she  had  nursed 
him. 

One  look  of  sharp  anguish  and  dark 
despair  passed  over  his  face,  as  he 
wrung  his  thin  hands  and  shut  his  eyes, 
finding  death  terrible.  It  passed  in  a 
moment,  and  his  pallid  countenance 
grew  beautifhl  with  the  pathetic  pa- 
tience of  one  who  submits  without  com- 
plaint to  the  inevitable. 

"  Tell  her  I  was  ready,  and  the  only 
bitterness  was  leaving  her.  I  shall  re- 
member, and  wait  until  she  comes.  My 
little  Mary !  oh,  be  kind  to  her,  for  my 
sake,  when  you  tell  her  this." 

<<  I  will,  Murry,  as  God  hears  me.  I 
will  be  a  sister  to  her  while  I  live." 

As  Mercy  spoke  with  fervent  voice, 
'  he  laid  the  hand  that  had  ministered  to 
him  so  fiEdthfiilly  against  his  cheek,  and 
lay  silent,  as  if  content 

"What  else?  let  me  do  something 
more.  Is  there  no  other  fHend  to  be 
comforted?" 

"  No ;  she  is  all  I  have  in  the  world. 
I  hoped  to  make  her  so  happy,  to  be  so 
much  to  her,  for  she's  a  lonely  little 
thing;  but  God  says  'No,'  and  I  sub- 
mit." 

A  long  pause,  as  he  lay  breathing 
heavily,  with  eyes  that  were  dimming 
fest  fixed  on  the  gentle  face  beside  him. 

"  Give  Ben  my  clothes ;  send  Mary  a 
bit  of  my  hair,  and— may  I  give  you 
this  ?  It's  a  poor  thing,  but  all  I  have 
to  leave  you,  best  and  kindest  of 
women." 

He  -tried  to  draw  off  a  slender  ring, 
but  the  strength  had  gone  out  of  his 
wasted  fingers,  and  she  helped  him, 
thanking  hinf  with  the  first  tears  he 
had  seen  her  shed.    He  seemed  satis- 


fied, but  suddenly  turned  his  eyes  on 
day,  who  lay  as  if  asleep.  A  sigh 
broke  fit)m  Munry,  and  Mercy  caught 
the  words, 

"  How  could  he  do  it,  and  I  so  help- 
lesBl" 

"  Do  you  know  him  ? "  she  whispered, 
eagdrly,  as  she  remembered  Clay's  own 
words. 

"  I  knew  he  was  the  man  who  shot 
me,  when  he  came.  I  forgive  him ;  but 
I  wish  he  had  spared  me,  for  Mary's 
sake,"  he  answered  sorrowfully,  not  an- 
grily. 

"  Can  you  really  pardon  him  ?  "  cried 
Mercy,  wondering,  yet  touched  by  the 
words. 

"  I  can.  He  will  be  sorry  one  day, 
perhaps;  at  any  rate,  he  did  what  he 
thought  his  duty;  and  war  makes 
brutes  of  us  all  sometimes,  I  fear.  Fd 
like  to  say  good-by;  but  he's  asleep 
after  a  weary  day,  so  don't  wake  him. 
Tell  him  Pm  glad  ^  is  to  live,  and  that 
I  forgive  him  heartily." 

Although  uttered  between  long  paus- 
es, these  words  seemed  to  have  exhaust- 
ed Murry,  and  he  spoke  no  more  till  Dr. 
Fitz  Hugh  came.  To  him  he  feebly  re- 
turned thanks,  and  whispered  his  fare^ 
wen — ^then  sank  into  a  stupor,  during 
which  life  ebbed  fiist.  Both  nurse  and 
doctor  forgot  Clay  as  they  hung  over 
Murry,  and  neither  saw  the  strange  in- 
tentness  of  his  face,  the  half  awe-strudr, 
half  remorseftil  look  he  bent  upon  the 
dying  man. 

As  the  sun  rose,  sending  its  ruddy 
beams  across  the  silent  ward,  Murry 
looked  up  and  smiled,  for  the  bright 
ray  fell  athwart  the  two  coats  hanging 
on  the  wall  beside  him.  Some  passer- 
by had  brushed  one  sleeve  of  the  blue 
coat  across  the  gray,  as  if  the  inanimate 
things  were  shalriTig  hands. 

"  It  should  be  so — ^love  our  enemies ; 
we  should  be  brothers,"  he  murmured 
faintly ;  and,  with  the  last  impulse  oC  a 
noble  nature,  stretched  his  hand  toward 
the  man  who  had  murdered  him. 

But  Clay  shrunk  back,  and  covered 
his  face  without  a  word.  When  he 
ventured  to  look  up,  Murry  was  no 
longer  there.     A  pale,  peaceM  figure 
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lay  on  the  narrow  bed,  and  Mercy  was 
smoothing  the  brown  locks  as  she  cot  a 
curl  for  Mary  and  herself.  Clay  could 
not  take  his  eyes  away ;  as  if  fascinated 
by  its  sereni^,  he  watched  the  dead 
face  with  gloomy  eyes,  till  Mercy,  hav- 
ing done  her  put,  stooped  and  kissed 
the  cold  lips  tenderly  as  she  left  him  to 
his  sleep.  Then,  as  if  afraid  to  be  alone 
with  the  dead,  he  bid  Ben  put  the 
screen  between  the  beds,  and  bring  him 
a  book.  His  order  was  obeyed,  but  he 
neyer  turned  his  pages,  and  lay  with 
muffled  head  trying  to  shut  out  little 
Watts^  sobs,  as  the  wounded  drummer- 
boy  mourned  for  Murry. 

Death,  in  a  hospital,  makes  no  stir, 
and  in  an  hour  no  trace  of  the  departed 
remained  but  the  coat  upon  the  wall, 
for  Ben  would  not  take  it  down,  though 
it  was  his  now.  The  empty  bed  stood 
freshly  made,  the  clean  cup  and  worn 
Bible  lay  ready  for  other  hands,  and  the 
card  at  the  bed's  head  hung  blank  for 
a  new-comer's  name.  In  the  hurry  of 
this  event.  Clay's  attempted  crime  was 
forgotten  for  a  time.  But  that  evening 
Dr.  Fitz  Hugh  told  Mercy  that  her  sus- 
picions were  correct,  for  the  water  was 
poisoned. 

"  How  horrible!  What  shall  we 
do  ? "  she  cried,  with  a  gesture  fiill  of 
energetic  indignation. 

"  Leave  him  to  remorse,"  replied  the 
doctor,  sternly.  "  Pve  thought  over  the 
matter,  and  believe  this  to  be  the  only 
thing  we  can  do.  I  fancy  the  man 
won't  live  a  week ;  his  leg  is  in  a  bad 
way,  and  he  is  such  a  fiery  devil,  he 
gives  himself  no  chance.  Let  him  be- 
lieve he  killed  poor  Murry,  at  least  for 
a  few  days.  He  thinks  so  now,  and 
tries  to  rejoice ;  but  if  he  has  a  human 
heart,  he  will  repent." 

"But  he  may  not.  Should  we  not 
tell  of  this  ?    Can  he  not  be  punished  ? " 

"  Law  won't  hang  a  dying  man,  and 
I'll  not  denounce  him.  Let  remorse 
punish  him  while  he  lives,  and  Qod 
judge  him  when  he  dies.  Murry  par- 
doned him ;  can  we  do  less  ? " 

Mercy's  indignant  face  softened  at  the 
name,  and  for  Murry's  sake  she  yielded. 
Neither  spoke  of  what  they  tried  to 


think  the  act  of  a  half-delirioQB  man ; 
and  soon  they  could  not  refuse  to  pity 
him,  for  the  doctor's  prophecy  proved 
true. 

Clay  was  a  haunted  man,  and  remorse 
gnawed  like  a  worm  at  his  heart  Day 
and  night  he  saw  that  tranquil  face  on 
the  pillow  opposite-;  day  and  night  he 
saw  the  pale  hand  outstretched  to  him ; 
day  and  night  he  heard  the  faint  voice 
murmuring  kindly,  regretfully,  "  I  for- 
give him;  but  I  wish  he  had  spared 
me,  for  Mary's  sake." 

As  the  days  passed,  and  his  strength 
visibly  declined,  he  began  to  suspect 
that  he  must  soon  follow  Murry.  No 
one  told  him ;  for,  though  both  doctor 
and  nurse  did  their  duty  faithfully,  nei- 
ther lingered  long  at  his  bedside,  and 
not  one  of  the  men  showed  any  interest 
in  him.  No  new  patient  occupied  the 
other  bed,  and  he  lay  alone  in  Hie  re- 
cess with  his  own  gloomy  thoughts. 

"  It  will  be  all  up  with  me  in  a  f^ 
days,  won't  it  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly,  as 
Ben  made  his  toilet  one  morning  wi& 
unusual  care,  and  such  visible  pity  in 
his  rough  face  that  Clay  could  not  but 
observe  it. 

"  I  heard  the  doctor  say  you  wouldn't 
suffer  much  more.  Is  there  any  one 
you'd  like  to  see,  or  leave  a  message 
for?"  answered  Ben,  smoothing  the 
long  locks  as  gently  as  a  woman. 

"  There  isn't  a  soul  in  the  world  tliat 
pares  whether  I  live  or  die,  except  the 
man  who  wants  my  money,"  said  Clay, 
bitterly,  as  his  dark  face  grew  a  shade 
paler  at  this  confirmation  of  his  fear. 

"  Can't  you  head  him  off  some  way, 
and  leave  your  money  to  some  one 
that's  been  kind  to  you?  Here's  the 
doctor — or,  better  still.  Miss  CarroL 
Neither  on  'em  is  rich,  and  both  on  'em 
has  been  good  friends  to  you,  or  you'd 
'a'  fared  a  deal  wus  than  you  have," 
said  Ben,  not  without  the  hope  tiiat,  in 
saying  a  good  word  for  them,  he  might 
say  one  for  himself  also. 

Clay  lay  thinking  for  a  moment  as 
his  face  clouded  over,  and  then  bri^t- 
ened  again. 

"Miss  Mercy  wouldn't  take  it,  nor 
the  doctor  either;   but  I  know  who 
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will,  and  by  G— d,  IH  do  it ! "  he  ex- 
dftimed,  with  sudden  energy. 

His  eye  happened  to  rest  on  Ben  as 
he  spoke,  and,  feeling  sore  that  he  was 
to  be  the  heir,  Bei^  retired  to  send  Miss 
Mercy,  that  the  matter  might  be  settled 
before  Clay's  mood  changed.  Miss  Car- 
rol came,  and  began  to  cut  the  buttons 
off  Murry's  coat  while  she  waited  for 
Clay  to  speak. 

"What's  that  for?"  he  asked,  rest- 
lessly. 

"The  men  want  them,  and  Ben  is 
willing,  for  the  coat  is  very  old  and 
^agg^  you  see.  Murry  gaye  his  good 
die  away  to  a  sicker  comrade,  and  took 
this  instead.  It  was  like  him — my 
poor  boy  I " 

"  rd  like  to  speak  to  you,  if  you  have 
a  minute  to  spare,"  began  Clay,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  he  watched  her 
with  a  wistfbl,  almost  tender  expres- 
sion unseen  by  her. 

"I  have  time;  what  can  I  do  for 
you  ? "  Very  gentle  was  Mercy's  voice, 
very  pitiftd  her  glance,  as  she  sat  down 
by  him,  for  the  change  in  his  manner, 
and  the  thought  of  his  approaching 
death,  touched  her  heart. 

Trying  to  resume  his  fonnergrufl&iess, 
and  cold  facial  expression,  Clay  said,  as 
he  picked  nervously  at  the  blanket, 

"  Tve  a  4ittle  property  that  I  put  into 
the  care  of  a  Mend  going  Korth.  He's 
kept  it  safe;  and  now,  as  I'll  never 
want  it  myseU^  I'd  like  to  leave  it  to — " 
He  paused  an  instant,  glanced  quickly 
at  Mercy's  fisce,  and  seeing  only  woman- 
ly compassion  there,  added  with  an  irre- 
pressible trouble  in  his  voice — "  toHttle 
Mary." 

If  he  had  expected  any  reward  for 
the  act,  any  comfort  for  his  lonely 
death-bed,  he  received  both  in  fullest 
measure  when  he  saw  Mercy's  beautiful 
face  flush  with  surprise  and  x>leasure, 
her  eyes  fill  with  sudden  tears,  and 
heard  her  cordial  voice,  as  she  pressed 
his  hand  warmly  in  her  own. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  glad  I 
am  for  this  I  I  thought  you  were  better 
than  you  seemed ;  I  was  sure  you  had 
both  heart  and  conscience,  and  that  you 
'would  repent  before  you  died." 
VOL.  I. — 48 


"  Bepent  of  what  ? "  he  asked,  with  a 
startled  look. 

"  Need  I  tell  you  ? "  and  her  eye  went 
from  the  empty  bed  to  his  face. 

"  You  mean  that  shot  ?  But  it  was 
only  fair,  after  all;  we  killed  each 
other,  and  war  is  nothing  but  wholesale 
murder,  any  way."  He  spoke  easily, 
but  his  eyes  were  full  of  trouble,  and 
other  words  seemed  to  tremble  on  his 
lips. 

Leaning  nearer,  Mercy  whispered  in 
his  ear, 

"  I  mean  the  other  murder,  which  you 
would  have  committed  when  you  poi- 
soned the  cup  of  water  he  offered  you, 
his  enemy." 

Every  vestige  of  color  faded  out  of 
Clay's  thin  face,  and  his  haggard  eyes 
seemed  fascinated  by  some  spectre  op- 
posite, as  he  muttered  slowly, 

"  How  do  you  know  ? " 

"  I  saw  you ; "  and  she  told  him  all 
the  truth. 

A  look  of  intense  relief  passed  over 
Clay's  countenance,  and  the  remorseful 
shadow  lifted  as  he  murmured  brokenly, 

"Thank  God,  I  didn't  kill  him  I 
Now,  dying  isn't  so  hard;  now  I  can 
have  a  little  peace." 

Neither  spoke  for  several  minutes; 
Mercy  had  no  words  for  such  a  time, 
and  Clay  forgot  her  presence  as  the 
tears  dropped  from  between  the  wasted 
fingers  spread  before  his  face. 

Presently  he  looked  up,  saying  eager- 
ly, as  if  his  fluttering  breath  and  rapid- 
ly MLing  streugth  warned  him  of  ap- 
proaching death, 

"  Will  you  write  down  a  few  words 
for  me,  so  Mary  can  have  the  money  ? 
She  needn't  know  any  thing  about  me, 
only  that  I  was  one  to  whom  Murry  was 
kind,  and  so  I  gave  her  all  I  had." 

"m  get  my  pen  and  paper:  rest, 
now,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  Mercy,  wip- 
ing the  unheeded  tears  away  for  Mm. 

"How  good  it  seems  to  hear  you 
speak  so  to  WW  /  How  can  you  do  it  ? " 
he  whispered,  with  such  grateful  won- 
der in  his  dim  eyes  that  Mercy's  heart 
smote  her  for  the  past. 

"  I  do  it  for  Murry's  sake,  and  because 
I  sincerely  pity  you." 
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Timidly  ttumiDg  his  lips  to  that  kind 
hand,  he  kissed  it,  and  then  hid  his 
face  in  his  pillow.  When  Mercy  re- 
turned, she  observed  that  there  were 
but  seyen  tarnished  buttons  where  she 
had  left  eight.  She  guessed  who  had 
taken  it,  but  said  nothing,  and  endeav- 
ored to  render  poor  Clay's  last  hours 
as  happy  as  sympathy  and  care  could 
make  them.  The  letter  and  will  were 
prepared  as  well  as  they  could  be,  and 
none  too  soon ;  for,  as  if  that  secret  was 
the  burden  that  bound  Clay's  spirit  to 
the  shattered  body,  no  sooner  was  it 
lifted  off^  than  the  diviner  part  seemed 
ready  to  be  gone. 

"You'll  stay  with  me;  you'll  help 
me  die ;  and— oh,  if  I  dared  to  ask  it, 
I'd  beg  you  to  kiss  me  once  when  I  am 
dead,  as  you  did  Murry.  I  think  I 
could  rest  then,  and  be  fitter  to  meet 
him,  if  the  Lord  lets  me,"  he  cried  im- 
ploringly, as  the  last  night  gathered 
around  him,  and  the  coming  change 
seemed  awf^il  to  a  soul  that  possessed 
no  inward  peace,  and  no  firm  hope  to 
lean  on  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow. 


♦*  I  will— I  will  I  Hold  &8t  to  me, 
and  believe  in  the  eternal  mercy  of 
God,"  whispered  Miss  Carrol,  with  her 
firm  hand  in  his,  her  tender  face  bend- 
ing over  him  as  the  long  struggle  be- 
gan, 

"  Mercy,"  he  murmured,  catching  that 
word,  and  smiling  feebly  as  he  r^>eated 
it  lingeringly.  "  Mercy !  yes,  I  believe 
in  her;  she'll  save  me,  if  any  one'can. 
Lord,  bless  and  keep  her  forever  and 
forever." 

There  was  no  morning  sunshine  to 
gladden  his  dim  eyes  as  they  looked 
their  last,  but  the  pale  glimmer  of  the 
lamp  shone  fiQl  on  the  blue  and  the 
gray  coats  hanging  side  by  side.  As  if 
the  sight  recalled  that  other  death-bed, 
that  last  act  of  brotherly  love  and  par- 
don, Clay  rose  up  in  his  bed,  and,  while 
one  hand  clutched  the  button  hidden  in 
his  breast,  the  otiier  was  outstretched 
toward  the  empty  bed,  as  his  last 
breath  parted  in  a  cry  of  remoistiftal 
longing, 

"  I  will  1  I  will  I  Forgive  me,  Muny, 
and  let  me  say  good-by  I " 


FRANCE. 


HER  GOMHEBCE,  AOBICXTLTURB,  AND  MAKUFACTX7BB8. 


Previous  to  the  treaty  between 
France  and  England,  which  took  efiect 
some  twelve  years  since,  the  British 
Isles  and  France,  although  so  nearly 
adjacent,  had  been  estranged  for  centu- 
ries. France  had  conquered  England, 
and  England,  in  her  turn,  inherited  or 
subdued  the  fairest  provinces  of  France. 
The  two  nations  had  struggled  for 
ascendency  on  the  sea,  and  the  insular 
position  of  England  gave  her  the  ad- 
vantage. Both  had  undertaken  to  colo- 
nize Asia  and  America,  and  France, 
after  a  protracted  struggle,  had  been 
obliged  to  retire  from  Bombay  and 
Bengal,  and  not  ingloriously  to  part 
with  Cape  Breton  and  Canada.  To 
elude  the  grasp  of  England,  the  French 
Empire  had  resigned  Louisiana,  from 
the  Gulf  to   the   Mssouri,  from   the 


Father  of  Waters  to  the  Padfic,  to  a 
rising  republic.  The  English  sailor, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  begrimed  with 
smoke,  had  pulled  down  and  trampled 
on  the  lilies  or  tricolor ;  and  the  French 
mariner,  elated  by  success,  had  hung  the 
revered  banner  of  St.  Creorge  and  the 
Red  Cross  of  England  beneath  his  poop 
or  his  galley. 

If  you  travelled  in  England,  you 
heard  the  French  described  as  a  pale 
race  of  frog-eaters,  who  could  dance 
and  play,  while  three  of  them  would 
fly  before  an  Englishman;  and  tiie 
French,  perhaps  vnth  more  accuracy, 
would  descant  on  "  perfidious  AlMon,'* 
and  describe  her  people  as  a  race  of 
beef-eaters,  pirates,  and  freebooters,  from 
time  immemorial. 

While   England   complacently    told 
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the  tales  of  Crecy,  Agincourt,  and 
Waterloo,  France  would  remind  her  of 
tiie  Maid  of  Orleans,  of  Fontenoy, 
Coronna,  and  GlosterseTen,  and  insist 
that  the  great  Napoleon  had  won,  as  he 
always  did,  a  victory  at  Waterloo,  until 
it  was  snatched  from  him  by  the  stolid 
German,  who  outwitted  for  once  the 
truant  Grouchy  and  mercurial  Ney. 
The  officer  who  stood  on  the  walls  of 
Dpyer  Castle  could  descry  the  sunny 
hills  of  France,  while  the  sentinel  at 
Calais  could  make  out  the  chalk  clifSs 
of  DoTer ;  but  '^  Lands  separated  by  a 
narrow  frith  abhorred  each  other,"  and 
it  required  all  the  sagacity  of  the 
Emperor,  all  the  genius  of  his  able 
senators,  Chevalier  and  Dupin,  and  the 
talents  of  Cobden  and  Gladstone,  to 
bridge  the  sea  of  prejudice  that  rolled 
through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  to 
span  it  by  a  structure  which  has  soft- 
ened the  asperities  and  contributed  to 
the  welfare  of  both  nations.  The  two 
nations,  after  centuries  of  strife,  were 
indebted  for  this  great  measure,  which 
has  promoted  the  peacefVil  progress  of 
both,  chiefly  to  the  good  offices  and 
talents  of  Richard  Cobden  and  Michel 
Chevalier. 

Each  of  these  countries  produced 
what  the  other  required.  While  France 
was  adapted  to  wheat,  wine,  silk,  oil, 
and  sugar.  Great  Britain  was  rich  in 
minerals,  pasturage,  fisheries,  ships,  and 
seamen ;  but  centuries  of  discord  had 
so  estranged  the  two  countries,  that  the 
exports  from  France  to  Great  Britain 
had  been  leas  than  the  exportation  of 
fggs  alone  imder  the  late  convention. 
The  treaty,  as  all  commercial  treaties 
should  be,  was  effected  by  mutual  con- 
cessions. Great  Britain  desired  to 
extend  her  market  for  coal,  iron,  steel, 
coarse  -woollens,  and  to  employ  her  ships 
and  steamers.  France  desired  a  market 
for  her  surplus  wheat,  wine,  silk,  oil, 
glloves,  and  cabine^are.  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  effect  her  objects,  conceded  to 
France  the  free  admission  of  wheat, 
boots,  shoes,  gloves,  clocks,  watches, 
bronzes,  silks,  and  porcelain,  and  re- 
duced the  duty  on  the  light  wines  of 
France,  which  contain  less  than  fifteen 


degrees  of  alcohol,  to  twenty-four  cents 
per  gallon.  France,  on  the  other  side, 
stipulated  that  the  maximum  duty  on 
British  goods  should-not  exceed  twenty- 
five  per  cent., -excepting  only  the  arti- 
cles of  sugar,  soap,  linen,  porcelain, 
cutlery,  cordage,  and  cabin^tware,  on 
which  the  duty  was  limited  to  thirty. 
She  agreed  to  admit  to  registry  Briti^ 
ships  at  a  duty  of  $4  per  ton  on  wooden 
vessels,  and  $16  per  ton  on  those  of 
iron. 

She  also  admitted  iron  at  a  duty  per 
ton  of  $4  on  the  pig  metal,  $12  on 
the  bar,  and  $16  on  sheet-iron;  and 
charged  but  $26  per  ton  on  steel,  in 
place  of  our  duties  of  $50  to  $67  per 
ton,  and  proportioned  a  light  duty  on 
tissues  of  linen,  cotton,  jute,  and  hemp 
to  the  number  of  threads;  while  she 
limited  the  duty  on  woollens  to  fifteen 
percent. 

Under  these  and  similar  provisions, 
the  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
has  been  developed,  and  contiDues  to 
progress.  The  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  France  have  grown  from 
$52,105,000,  in  1855,  to  $125,955,000  in 
1865 ;  while  the  exports  from  France  to 
Great  Britain,  in  return,  have  grown 
from  $45,780,000,  in  1855,  to  $158,225,- 
000  in  1865.  The  exports  from  Great 
Britain  are  chiefly  of  coal,  iron,  cotton, 
wool,  hardware,  cheap  woollens,  and 
foreign  goods;  while  France  pays  for 
them  with  wines,  flour,  oil,  eggs,  butter, 
silks,  gloves,  and  fancy  goods,  finding 
a  great  market  for  her  delicate  and 
costly  mantifactures  and  works  of  art 
in  Great  Britain.  The  foreign  com- 
merce of  France,  expanding  under  this 
treaty,  now  exceeds  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  1865  the  imports  of  France 
had  risen  to  $556,000,000  and  her  ex- 
ports to  $640,000)000  from  one  dxth  of 
those  sums  forty  years  since. 

In  this  great  commaxse,  h^  chief 
importations  are  of  raw  material  for 
manufactures,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  leading  articles 
imported  in  1865,  viz.,  cotton,  $82,000,- 
000 ;  raw  silk,  $50,000,000 ;  wool,  $50,- 
000,000;  and  of  sugar,  coal,  timber, 
hides,  coffee,  cattle,  and  fiax,  $140,- 
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000,000,  in  nearly  eqoal  proportions. 
Her  exports  were  of  a  different  char- 
acter, the  chief  items  for  1865  being, 
silks,  $80,000,000;  woollens,  $75,000,- 
000 ;  wines,  $56,000,000 ;  cotton  goods 
and  cotton,  $40,000,000 ;  cabinetwares, 
$36,000,0qp ;  leather  goods  and  leather, 
raw  and  floss  silk,  apparel  and  drapery, 
com  and  flour,  $99,000,000,  in  nearly 
eqmal  proportions;  and  spirits,  butter, 
chemicals,  oil,  machinery,  eggs,  seeds, 
cattle,  timber,  $75,000,000,  rarying  from 
$6,000,000  to  $12,000,000  each. 

The  commerce  created  by  this  treaty 
has  benefitted  the  agriculture  of  both 
nations.  It  has  given  to  France  a  large 
and  growing  market,  in  close  contigu- 
ity to  her  waters,  from  her  agricultu- 
ral products  of  flour,  wine,  sugar,  oil, 
butter,  eggs,  for  her  flourL^iing  manu- 
factures of  silk,  ribbons,  and  tancj 
goodfi,  leather,  bronzes,  and  cabinet- 
ware.  It  has  enabled  her  to  utilize  the 
coal  and  mineral  treasures  in  which 
England  abounds  and  France  is  defi- 
cient. It  has  enabled  her  also  to  obtain, 
at  the  lowest  rate,  the  cotton,  jute,  silk, 
and  skins  which  England  imports  from 
distant  ports  and  the  whole  circle  of 
her  colonies,  and  thus  to  stimulate  her 
manufactures.  Under  this  trea-ty,  her 
exports  exceed  her  imports,  and  gold 
accumulates  in  the  Bank  of  France. 
But  England,  as  well  as  France,  has 
prospered  under  the  treaty,  for  it  has 
given  a  stimulus  to  her  navigation  and 
her  mines.  It  has  opened  to  her  a  new 
market  for  all  her  mineral  treasures; 
for  her  coarse  wool  which  she  shears 
from  the  large  sheep  fed  on  turnips, 
which  thrive  in  her  moist  climate,  and 
for  her  coarse  cottons  and  woollens 
which  she  produces  at  rates  below  those 
of  France,  and  for  the  produce  received 
from  her  colonies  in  exchange  for  manu- 
factures. It  gives  her  also,  at  low  rates, 
supplies  of  the  food  in  which  England 
is  deficient,  and  has  converted  a  foe  into 
an  ally.  Contests  between  France  and 
England  are  now.  the  rivalries  of  peace. 

Our  people  will  learn  with  surprise 
that,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
France  has  kept  pace  with  us  in  the 
growth  of  her  foreign  commerce.    It 


may  be  that  we  have  found  more  attrac- 
tions in  our  internal  trade  than  we  hare 
in  our  foreign ;  we  have  doubtless  re- 
ceived some  check  from  the  Rebellion 
and  our  losses  by  English  cruisers ;  but 
France,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  been  through  several  wars  and  two 
revolutions,  and,  if  the  United  States 
have  improved  their  inland  trade  by 
railways,  France  has  done  tiie  same. 
Other  causes  have  doubtless  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  French  commerce, 
and  among  them  we  find  the  great 
change  made  \)y  the  first  revolution  in 
the  condition  of  the  French  peasantry. 
Before  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbons, 
most  of  the  land  of  France  was  held 
by  the  Church,  and  large  proprietors 
under  the  feudal  system,  and  the  peas- 
antry bore  most  of  the  taxes.  During 
the  revolution,  many  of  the  large  estates 
were  divided,  and  laws  were  passed  for 
the  equal  distribution  of  property,  for- 
bidding the  owner,  unless  childless,  to 
dispose  by  will  of  more  than  half  his 
land.  Under  this  system  the  proprie- 
tors of  France  have  gradually  increased 
to  nearly  six  millions,  and  the  average 
size  of  the  French  estates,  if  we  strike 
out  house-lots,  does  not  exceed  sixteen 
acres.  Such  estates  are  small  compared 
with  the  quarter-section  or  section  with 
which  our  young  fanner  of  the  West 
usually  begins ;  and  the  French  peasant 
cannot  maintain  on  his  small  patrimony 
the  sheep  or  cattle,  or  gather  the  large 
harvests  which  reward  the  culture  of 
the  West  But  the  Frenchman  plants 
his  vineyard  or  orchard,  or  sits  beneath 
his  almond,  olive,  or  fig  tree ;  he  culti- 
vates a  small  wheat-field;  with  a  few 
vegetables  he  makes  a  palatable  soup, 
and  finds  solace  in  his  fruit  and  claret 

Under  the  Metayer  system  he  made 
little  progress;  he  was  checked  for  a 
time  by  the  exhausting  wars  of  Bona- 
parte. Travellers  from  England  in  the 
first  quarter  of  thf  century  drew  un- 
favorable comparisons  between  the  agri- 
culture of  France  and  that  of  Eng- 
land. In  England,  under  the  stimn- 
lus  of  high  prices,  improvements  were 
adopted ;  guano,  bone-dust,  and  oil- 
cake were  imported  to  enrich  the  soil. 
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Turnipa  and  rotations  of  crops  were 
introduced,  foreign  guano  admitted, 
and  the  average  crop  of  wheat  was 
thus  carried  to  thirty-two  bushels  per 
acre.  In  England,  however,  entails  and 
primogeniture  haye  been  continued,  and 
land  has  been  concentrated  in  few 
hands,  until  at  length  twelve  men  own 
half  of  Scotland,  and  a  few  hundred, 
more  than  half  of  England.  Under 
such  laws,  the  brave  yeomanry  whose 
ancestors  once  drew  the  bow  in  Eng- 
land, the  gallant  clans  of  Scotland,  left 
the  homes  of  their  fathers,  sheep-walks 
were  converted  into  forests,  commons 
enclosed  for  parks,  and  the  gentry 
guided  by  William  the  Frenchman  who 
conquered  England,  are  afforesting, 
while  their  banished  tenants  are  dis- 
foresting in  America,  and  the  absentees 
of  Ireland  unroof  the  turf-cottages  to 
which  they  have  reduced  the  people, 
and  convert  the  peasantry  of  Ireland 
into  exiles  or  Fenians. 

It  has  been  recently  ascertained  that, 
for  a  series  of  years,  the  tillage-land  of 
both  islands  has  diminished  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  200,000  acres  per  annum, 
cattle  increasing,  while  grain  dimin- 
ishes; so  that  Great  Britain,  with  a 
population  gradually  gaining,  has  in 
average  years  to  import  at  least  100,- 
000,000  bushels  of  breadstuffs.  But 
England  now  recognizes  the  progress 
of  French  agriculture.  France  has  re- 
claimed wilds  and  forests,  increased  her 
tillage  and  her  crops,  and  in  the  last 
half  century  carried  her  annual  pro- 
duction of  wheat  from  150,000,000  of 
bushels  to  more  than  300,000,000.  A 
few  years  since  she  sent  a  commission 
to  England  to  report  upon  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws ;  and  it  reported  that 
free  trade  had  reduced  the  price  of 
wheat  to  an  average  of  $1.20  a  bushel, 
but  it  had  not  depressed  rents,  or  the 
value  of  land ;  that  the  fall  of  com 
created  a  demand  for  meat,  and  that 
the  increase  of  animals  and  the  impor- 
tation of  fertilizers  gave  a  stimulus  to 
the  wheat-field;  that  the  sheep  were 
larger,  and  that  more  of  them  were 
raised  than  in  France,  and  that  they 
were  sent  to  market  as  soon  as  they 


were  mature,  and  the  fiurmer  was  thus 
enabled  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  landlord.  While  more  animals  are 
thus  reared  in  England,  the  French 
peasant  has  been  enabled,  of  late  years, 
to  supply  the  British  Isles  with  flour, 
sugar,  and  wine,  by  his  industry  and 
improved  cultivation.  Arthur  Young 
tells  his  readers  that,  if  you  give  a  man 
a  waste  with  a  fixed  tenure,  he  will 
make  it  a  garden;  but  give  him  a 
garden  without  a  lease,  and  he  will 
make  it  a  waste.  France  is  verifying 
his  theory.  The  French  peasant  now 
adopts  improved  ploughs  and  reapers ; 
he  enlarges  his  vineyard,  he  pursues  a 
rotation  of  crops,  he  devotes  a  part  of 
his  field  to  the  beet  and  part  to  the 
turnip,  and  gives  more  acres  to  gndn 
than  the  whole  surface  of  Great  Britain. 
In  average  years  he  has  become  a  for- 
midable rival  to  the  £Eirmers  of  the 
West  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  progress  he  has 
made  in  the  department  of  agriculture 
during  the  past  half  century.  The 
great  product  of  France  is  neither  wine 
or  silk,  but  wheat,  in  which  the  crop 
has  gradually  advanced  from  60,000,000 
of  hectolitres,  fifty  years  since,  to  an  aver- 
age of  108,000,000,  or  800,000,000  bush- 
els in  1865.  France  produces  more 
wheat  and  oats  than  the  United  States, 
which  in  1859  yielded  172,000,000  of 
each;  but  she  is  behind  us  in  com, 
returning  but  one  tenth  of  our  product 
of  that  great  esculent  which  supplies 
us  with  pork,  lard,  stalled  beef,  poiitry, 
and  alcohol.  In  1866  France  devoted 
her  land  to  the  following  purposes :  to 
wheat,  17,461,930  acres ;  oats,  8,156,518 
acres;  rye,  5,488,095  acres;  barley, 
2,602,077  acres;  buckwheat,  1,772,520 
acres;  Indian  com,  1,504,993  acres; 
mixed  grains,  1,432,462  acres;  pota- 
toes, 2,073,243  acres;  forests,  21,991,240 
acres;  vineyards,  6,477,270  acres;  or- 
chards, 2,475,195  acres.  The  residue 
of  her  205,000  square  miles  is  chiefly 
in  meadows,  pastures,  and  wastes.  So 
large  are  the  grain-crops  of  France, 
that,  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
1865,  the  average  prices  per  bushel  in 
France  were,  for  wheat,  $1.16;  com, 
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65  cents;  oats,  40  cents;  potatoes,  24 

cents;  while  wines  ayeraged  11  cents, 

cider  4  cents,  and  sweet   oil  $1  per 

gallon. 

If  we  compare  the  liTe-stock  of  France 

in  1865  with  that  of  the  United  States 

under  the  census  of  1860,  we  find  the 

following  results,  viz : 

Hones.  Cattle. 

In  France 2,866,054  10,00S,1S7 

In  XTnited  States 6,240,174  25,500,000 

Sheep.  Swine. 

InFrance 33,281,593  5,246,403 

In  United  States 22,471,475  83,612,867 

While  the  French  peasant  has  thus 
cheapened  the  price  of  wine,  sugar,  and 
cereals,  he  has  been  unable  to  supply^ 
the  growing  demand  for  animal  food, 
which  springs  from  the  cheapness  of 
breadstuflb  and  the  growing  wealth  of 
the  country.  There  is  a  progressive 
demand  in  France,  as  well  as  Great 
Britwn,  for  lard,  hams,  and  salt  provis- 
ions, which  it  will  in  future  years  be 
difficult  for  us  to  supply  without  in- 
creasing our  stocks  of  animals ;  but  as 
our  railways  are  now  crossing  the  pas- 
tures of  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Texas,  and  California,  so 
long  the  nursery  of  the  buffalo,  elk, 
and  antelope,  we  may  hope  for  a  rapid 
increase  in  this  branch  of  production. 
In  all  parts  of  France,  and  especially  in 
the  northern  and  more  fertile  districts, 
many  of  the  farms  rise  to  2,500  acres, 
and  land  varies  from  $400  to  $800  per 
acre.  While  Belgium  maintains  440, 
and  Great  Britain  260,  France  averages 
180  souls  to  the  square  mile — ^the  ratio 
of  Massachusetts  to  the  square  mile; 
but  the  department  of  the  North  is 
more  populous:  it  exhibits  570  to  the 
mile,  while  population  comes  down  to 
one  sixth  of  that  scale  on  the  Dunes 
and  Pyrenees. 

Tte  vine,  after  wheat,  is  the  chief 
dependence  of  France.  It  is  cultivated 
in  small  vineyards,  a  few  acres  giving 
full  employment  to  a  family ;  the  aver- 
age yield  is  200  or  800  gallons  to  the 
acre,  less  than  half  the  return  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  while  the  average  crop  of  wine  in 
France  exceeds  250,000,000  gallons.  The 
vine  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  south- 
em  and  eastern  departments  of  France. 


In  1850,  before  the  vine  was  Btrud^  by 
disease,  the  annual  production  rose  to 
1,900,000,000  American  wine-galloQB. 
Under  the  Oidium,  between  1853  and 
1858,  it  feU  to  860,000,000,  but  has 
again  revived,  and  in  1865  exceeded 
2,760,000,000  of  wine-gallons.  In  the 
wine  districts,  the  lees  and  pomace  ate 
distilled  into  those  varieties  of  brandy 
known  to  us  as  Cognac  and  Rochelle, 
which  are  usually  sold  for  $1  or  |2  per 
gallon;  which  our  consumers  usaally 
pay,  under  our  present  preposteroas 
duties,  from  $10  to  $15  per  gallon  for 
the  "  counterfeit  presentment"  from  the 
cellars  of  New  York  and  Jersey  City.* 

The  manufactures  of  France  are  chiefly 
conducted  in  cities,  and  of  these  the 
largest  is  that  of  silk.  '  Henry  IV.  in- 
troduced into  France  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  tapestry,  and  plate-glass,  whidi 
was  subsequently  dcTeloped  by  the 
great  Colbert,  althougli  opposed  at  the 
start  by  the  great  Mimster  of  Finance 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Bethune  tells  us,  in  Ms  memoirs,  that 
Henry  said  to  him,  "You  oppose  a 
scheme  calculated  to  enrich  and  em- 
bellish the  kingdom,  to  root  out  idle- 
ness among  the  people,*^  and  his  minis^ 
ter  replied  that  he  "  could  not,  as  he 
did  not  see  either  the  glory  or  utility 
resulting  from  this  establishment,"  and 
urged  that  it  is  through  a  wise  dis- 
pensation* of  Providence,  which  desdgas 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  or  of 
one  continent,  should  be  obliged  by 
their  common  necessities  to  have  an 
intercourse  with  each  other ;  that  this 
country  was  fitted  to  produce  one 
thing,  and  that  another.  France  has 
the  good  fortune  to  be  so  favorably 
distinguished  in  the  distribution  of 
benefits,  that  probably  no  country  in 
the  world  except  Egypt  so  abounds 
with  whatever  supplies  the  necessities 
/)r  contributes  to  tiiemere  conveniences 
of  life.  Her  com,  grain,  and  pulse,  her 
wine,  ciders,  flax,  hemp,  salt,  wool,  oil, 
dye-stuflfe,  and   immense  quantity  of 

*  A  dutrnguiflhed  chemist  testified  befiara  the 
revenue  commissioii,  in  1865,  that  95  per  cent  of 
the  brandy  sold  as  Cognac  in  New  York  was  cona* 
terfeit.  / 
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cattle,  great  and  small,  putting  her  in 
a  condition  to  haye  nothing  to  envy  in 
her  neighbors.  Her  climate  denies  her 
silk ;  the  spring  begins  too  late,  and  an 
ezcesaiye  jnoistnre  almost  always  pre- 
vails,'*' and  this  inconyenience,  which  is 
absolutely  irremediable,  affects  not  only 
the  silk-worms,  but  likewise  the  mul- 
beny  trees,  for  which  a  mild  and  tem- 
perate air  is  necessary.  It  will  be  fiye 
years  at  least  before  there  can  be  any 
certainty  of  their  coming  to  perfection, 
during  which  we  risk  the  loss  of  time, 
labor,  and  the  produce  of  the  ground. 

A  country-life  affords  so  many  labors 
and  emplo3^ent8,  that  in  France  none 
need  be  idle  but  those, who  resolye 
against  all  work;  and  it  would  be 
natural  for  the  people  of  France  to 
quit  a  hard  and  laborious  life,  such 
as  agriculture  is  considered,  for  one 
that,  like  working  on  silk,  does  not 
fatigue  the  body  by  any  yiolent  mo- 
tions. But  eyen  this  is  another  argu- 
ment to  proye  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  suffering  the  country  people 
to  pursue  this  ayocation. 

It  has  been  a  common  obseryation,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  that  the  best 
soldiers  are  found  among  the  families 
of  robust  laborers  and  neryous  peas- 
antry. I^  instead  of  these,  we  enlist 
men  reared  to  no  other  labor  than  that 
which  a  well-taught  child  has  strength 
to  perform,  we  shall  soon  be  conyinced 
that  they  are  no  longer  fit  for  the  mili- 
tary art,  which  requires  a  strong  consti- 
tution, confirmed  by  laborious  exercise, 
that  tends  to  maintain  in  full  yigor  the 
whole  strength  and  energy  of  the  body ; 
and  the  situation  of  France  and  the 
nature  of  her  politics  make  it  indispen- 
sable "  that  the  military  art  should  not 
be  depreflsed.**  Bethune  urged,  forther, 
the  tendency  of  the  culture  of  silk  to 
produce  efiEeminacy,  yoluptuousness,  and 
extrayagance,  and  sugg^ted  the  policy 
of  checking  the  exportation  of  gold  for 
the  purchase  of  sil£,  by  prohibition 
upon  the  importation.  In  a  note  ai>- 
pended'to  the  memoirs  of  Bethune,  Buke 
of  Sully,  is  the  following  anecdote : 

*  DoaMees  this  vas  nid  at  Paris. 


The  Sieur  Herriot,  a  good  old  mer- 
chant, whose  manners  and  dress  bore 
marks  of  the  simplicity  of  former  times, 
waited  upon  the  great  Minister  of 
Finance,  to  complain  of  seyere  edicts 
against  the  richness  of  clothes  and 
fiimiture.  He  was  attended  by  a  dele- 
gation of  the  silk-dealers  of  Paris. 
The  great  minister  answered  them  with 
disdain  and  ridicule ;  for  Herriot,  hay- 
ing bent  one  knee  to  the  ground,  that 
nobleman  immediately  raised  him,  hay- 
ing turned  him  round  the  better  to 
suryey  his  old-fashioned  dress,  being  a 
short  holiday  gown  lined  with  taffety, 
his  jacket,  and  the  rest  of  his  clothes, 
ornamented  with  silk  of  different  kinds 
in  the  manner  they  were  formerly  worn 
by  merchants,  and  he  then  spoke  to 
him  as  follows:  '^ Honest  friend,  what 
reason  can  you  and  your  company  haye 
to  complain,  when  you  are  dressed  so 
much  finer  than  I  am?  Is  not  this 
damask,  this  taffety?"  and,  after  hay- 
ing turned  them  into  ridicule,  sent 
them  away,  without  giving  them  any 
other  satisfaction,  which  led  them  to 
remark,  as  they  were  returning,  "  The 
servant  is  ruder  and  haughtier  than  his 
master."  But  the  advice  given  by 
Bethune,  Duke  of  Sully,  and  his  cool 
reception  of  the  silk-weavers,  were  un- 
availing. The  monarch  listened  to  his 
austere  Minister  of  Finance,  who  had 
come  with  him  from  protestant  Navarre, 
and  been  his  companion-in-arms  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  but  carried  out 
his  own  conception. 
,  In  1606  he  imported  the  silk-worms 
from  Spain,  and  reared  them  in  the 
green-house  of  the  Tuileries.  He 
planted  the  first  grove  of  white  mul- 
berries in  hit  park  at  Fontaineblcau, 
where  he  subsequently  held  a  memora- 
ble conference  of  four  hours  with  Be- 
thune, which  put  down  a  conspiracy  of 
courtiers  to  remove  a  minister  who  drew 
too  tightly  the  purse-strings  of  France, 
as  some  .  of  the  gold-dealers  in  New 
York  imagine  is  done  at  Washington. 
He  erected  spacious  buildings  near  his 
palace;  but  more  propitious  spots  for 
the  mulberry  were  soon  found  at  Tours 
and  Lyons,  under  a  climate  dryer  than 
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the  air  of  the  Seine,  and  there  the  chief 
manufacture  of  eilk,  which  now  em- 
bellishes all  the  courts  of  Europe  and 
all  the  evening  assemblies  of  America 
with  the  trophies  of  the  tejrtile  art,  rose 
•  and  prospered.  * 

Silk  also  has  had  its  yidssitudes,  and 
moat  of  the  silk  now  woven  in  France 
by  the  Jacquard  loom  is  imported  from 
the  East.  In  1853,  65,000,000  pounds 
of  cocoons  were  produced  in  France; 
but  in  the  year  1865  the  annual  product, 
just  as  cotton  began  to  come  In  from 
America,  fell  off  to  one  tenth  of  that 
amount. 

The  arguments  of  the  Duke  of  Sully 
have  been  often  repeated  in  America. 
We  often  hear  of  the  extravagance  of 
our  ladies,  and  of  giving  our  crops  of 
gold  for  the  "gewgaws"  of  France; 
and  doubtless  these  arguments  are  en- 
titled to  a  certain  degree  of  deference, 
and  should  deter  us  from  insisting  on 
too  low  duties  on  satins,  velvets,  and 
ribbons;  but  are  we  not  to  allow  our 
fiur  ladies  some  gratification  of  their 
tastes,  and  is  not  a  little  injustice  done 
to  silk  in  some  of  these  discussions? 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  a  frugal 
race,  and  yet  their  streetndresses  are 
usually  of  silk,  and  some  of  our  own 
countrymen  find  a  satin  vest  and  some 
of  our  ladies  a  dark-silk  walking-dress 
•  no  extravagance,  for  they  wear  well, 
and  make  no  calls  upon  the  laundress. 
Our  importation  of  silks  is  less  than 
one  fifteenth  of  our  whole  importation, 
and  is  in  great  part  paid  for  by  our 
tobacco  and  petroleum,  of  which  we 
keep  quite  enough  at  home.  Let  us 
not  be  deterred  from  selling  our  sur- 
plus products  to  France,  and  taking 
from  her  silks  and  light  •wines  in  ex- 
change ;  for,  if  we  get  more  than  we 
require,  we  may  sell  the  surplus  to  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
manufacture  of  silk  may  eventually 
succeed  with  us,  as  it  has  in  France. 
The  climate,  soil,  and  rilk-worms  of 
California  promise  well,  and  should 
have  due  encouragement ;  but  if  they 
fail,  we  may  console  onrselyes  with  the 
Duke's  protest,  and  with  the  idea  that 
the  country  which  exports  food  and 


imports  luxuries  is  best  prepared  for  aU 
fhture  contingencies. 

The  production  of  sugar  from  the 
beet,  which  has  now  risen  to  400,000,006 
pounds,  exceeds  the  imperii  ^^^  ^® 
French  colonies,  paying  tiie  same  dudei 
a  few  years  since.  It  originated  under 
Napoleon  I.,  received  large  bountieB  from 
him,  and  has  overtaken  the  fordgn  im- 
portation in  the  face  of  heavy  dotiflB. 
So  great  has  been  its  success,  iJuit,  in 
1864,  the  planters  in  the  French  Wert 
Indies  were  comx>elled  to  ask  a  dimin- 
tion  of  the  duties  on  imports,  which, 
after  a  dose  investigation,  was  conceded. 
France  consumes  annually  15,000,000 
tons  of  coal,  and  1,250,000  tons  of 
iron ;  one  third  of  the  former  and  one 
tenth  of  the  latter  are  imported.  She 
also  draws  from  her  mines,  yeaily,  200,- 
000  tons  of  salt. 

The  large  number  of  sheep  in  Prtnoe, 
88,000,000,  does  not  deter  her  from  open- 
ing her  ports  to  the  free  admission  of  fo- 
eign  wool,  of  which  she  in^ports  50,000,- 
000  pounds.  She  is  thas  enabled  to  naBn- 
facture  nearly  as  much  doth  as  Great 
Britain.  During  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century,  France  admitted 
wool  free  of  duty ;  but  i^en  cotton,  it 
the  close  of  this  period,  fell  one  half 
under  the  great  increase  of  the  crops  of 
America,  wool  fell  also,  and  France,  «t 
the  instance  of  the  agricultaral  interoBt, 
imposed  a  duty  on  wool  of  88  per  cent 
Under  this  duty,  wool  decUned  rtOl 
more,  and  in  1856  had  fiillen  bdow  two 
francs  per  kilogramme,  when  the  dnty 
was  repealed,  and  the  pru5e  of  wool 
advanced  25  per  cent.  France  pro- 
duces more  cloth  than  she  consumes, 
but  she  cannot  avail  herself  of  foreign 
markets  for  her  surplus,  unless  she  opens 
her  ports  to  wool,  and  gives  her  doth- 
iers  a  chance  to  buy  as  cheap  as  other 
nations.  May  not  the  United  States 
profit  by  her  lesson  t  Have  we  not 
depressed  wool  in  the  same  manner,  by 
imposing  prohibitory  duties  since  the 
war,  and  cutting  off  a  lucrative  trade 
in  whidi  we  sent  out  flour,  fish,  ftiim- 
ture,  and  domestic  cottons,  and  receiTed 
coarse  wool  from  the  fiodts  that  grsxe, 
summer  and  winter,  on  the  great  plains 
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of  the  La  Plata  ?^  Two  years  dnce,  we 
bad  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  engaged  in 
this  productive  trade ;  but  now,  foreign 
ships  carry  the  wool  to  Europe  to 
cheapen  the  manufi&ctores  of  Europe, 
and  we  find  on  the  La  Plata  an  expen- 
sive squadron,  which  we  maintain  to 
look  after  the  trade  we  have  resigned. 

The  condition  of  the  men  who  till 
the  soil  in  France,  England,  and 
America,  is  very  different.  In  France 
you  rarely  find  the  proprietor  living 
upon  the  land  he  cultivates.  Tou  see 
a  tract  of  land,  unfenced,  but  cultiva- 
ted in  plots  devoted  to  vines,  grass, 
grain,  or  vegetables;  perhaps  a  cow 
teth«*ed  to  a  stake  or  a  shepherd  with 
his  crook,  sheep,  and  fidthful  dog  care- 
fWy  confining  the  flock  to  its  limited 
pasturage.  Tou  pass  the  old  chateau, 
a  memorial  of  the  past,  and  reach  the 
village  where  the  peasants^  houses  still 
duster  around  the  church,  and  pass 
rows  of  brick  or  stone  structures  in 
which  they  live,  and  notice  frequently, 
through  l^e  windows  of  the  second 
story,  the  sheaves  of  wheat  or  oats, 
pease,  beans,  and  barley.  The  house 
and  granary  are  thus  combined,  and 
here  the  cheerM  Frenchmen  eat  their 
frugal  meal  of  soup,  bread,  and  rice, 
drink  their  light  wines,  vote  as  the 
mayor  or  prefect  advises,  hold  their 
ev«nng  partly  enjoy  the  dance,  keep 
frequent  holidays  and  festivals,  and  are 
happy  except  when  they  think  of  the 
oonscription,  which  may  make  involun- 
tary soldiers  of  their  most  promising 
children. 

If  you  cross  the  Channel,  you  may 
find  the  manor-house  of  the  proprietor 
on  some  eminence  which  overlooks  his 
domain.  You  distinguish  no  other 
residence  except  another  manor-house 
in  the  distance,  or  occasional  farm- 
houses, perhaps  a  mile  apart,  with  their 
sheds  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  hay- 
ricks or  stacks  of  com.  If  you  would 
find  the  man  who  •tills  the  soil,  you 
must  pass  the  tenant^s  house,  and  move 


on  until  you  come  to  some  secluded 
vale,  where  you  find  the  cotter's  hum- 
ble home  embowered  in  a  garden,  and 
perhaps  covered  with  honeysuckles, 
often  without  a  floor  of  wood  or  stone 
in  more  than  one  apartment.  Near  by 
is  the  village-church  and  churchyard 
with  the  only  spot  of  land  he  inherits, 
and  the  sign  of  the  Lion— where  he 
listens  in  the  eve  to  the  weekly  paper 
spelled  out  by  some  one  better  taught 
than  himself.  In  the  mom  he  goes  out 
a  mile  or  more  to  the  farm,  on  which 
he  toils,  with  his  dinner  in  his  pocket, 
and  returns  at  night  with  a  few  shillings 
to  his  humble  home,  which  he  may  be 
obliged  to  vacate  to-morrow  for  the 
almshouse,  in  case  fever  or  accident 
should  befall  him.  He  ranks  in  the 
social  scale  several  grades  below  the 
French  peasant  or  tenant-at-will,  for 
whom  he  toils — that  tenant,  on  whom 
the  British  Parliament  has  conferred 
the  right  of  sufirage,  whose  tenure  and 
whose  dependence  on  the  great  land- 
lord are  such  that  he  may  be  notified 
to  quit  at  Michaelmas  if  he  refuses  to 
pay  a  church-rate  for  a  church  he  does 
not  attend,  or  ventures  to  vote  against 
the  nominee  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
Contrast  the  condition  of  the  men  who 
conduct  the  farms  or  till  the  soil  of 
England  and  France,  with  that  of  our 
husbandman,  who  finds  a  farm  that  , 
costs  him  nothing,  in  the  forest  or  on 
the  prairies,  reclaims  the  waste,  soon 
rears  a  comfortable  dwelling,  and  sur- 
rounds himself  with  animal  life.  He 
can  hear  the  rustle  of  the  silken  tassels 
of  his  com  that  fiutter  in  the  wind,  or 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  verdure  of  his 
grain-fields,  or  the  waving  wheat.  He 
can  trace  his  children  on  their  way  to 
school  or  college.  He  can  vote  for  the 
man  of  his  choice,  and,  at  the  call  of 
his  country,  stands  ready  as  a  volim- 
teer  to  repel  invasion,  or  to  grasp  his 
rifle  and  vault  into  the  saddle  and 
sustain  the  flag  of  his  country  in  a  sister 
State. 
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A.  CHAT  ABOUT  OUR  CHURCHES. 


Among  things  for  which  New  York 
is  remarkable,  is  the  propensity  of  her 
people  to  pull  down,  or  otherwise  de- 
stroy, her  churches.  Within  the  space 
of  thirty  years,  probably  not  less  than 
thirty  edifices,  previously  devoted  to 
public  worship,  have  disappeared  alto- 
gether, or  have  been  subverted  from 
their  original  use  to  secular  purposes. 
And,  in  every  instance,  the  change  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  corresponding 
propensity  on  the  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  change  their  places  of  residence 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
town.  No  doubt,  similar  changes  on  a 
smaller  scale  take  place  in  other  cities, 
but  they  are  much  more  numerous  here 
than  elsewhere. 

For  a  time,  these  changes  were  made 
with  some  reference  to  economy — ^that 
IB,  the  moving  congregation  strove  to 
obtain  the  new  church  with  the  price  of 
the  old  one ;  and  in  some  instances  even 
more  than  that  was  accomplished.  But 
on  the  whole  the  rule  seems  to  be  that, 
pay  for  it  who  may  or  who  can,  the  new 
church  must  be  as  much  in  advance  of 
its  (more  or  less)  venerable  predecessor, 
as  are  the  private  houses  of  "  up-town  " 
in  advance  of  their  predecessors  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  The  assumed 
necessity  for  this  augmentation  of  archi- 
tectural style  and  luxury  has  its  incon- 
veniences. The  conventionally  "indis- 
pensable" usually  becomes  the  practi- 
cally extravagant;  and  churches  more 
or  less  in  debt  are  now  as  common  as 
they  formerly  were  unknown.  Nothing 
less  than  "the  best''  suffices  for  these 
enterprising  people.  Not  only  "  must " 
the  new  church,  be  built  on  one  of  the 
avenues — ^where  the  land  alone  costs  as 
much  as  ground  and  building  together 
would  cost  in  a  "  cross-street " — ^but  it 
must  be  made  larger  and  finer;  more 
entirely  odd ;  more  convolutedly  angu- 
lar ;  and  more  architecturally  paradoxi- 
cal than  any  thing  of  the  kind  was 
ever  seen  before.  Toy  build  such  a 
church  as  any  body  else  ever  built, 
would  be  exceedingly  commonplace,  if 


indeed  it  were  strictly  orthodox— iieelf 
a  matter  of  some  doubt. 

The  propriety  of  all  this,  whether 
judged  by  the  rules  of  good  taste  or 
of  financial  common  sense,  may  easily 
be  disputed :  though  the  parties  inter- 
ested in  each  case  may  dfdm  that  that 
is  their  business.  It  is,  however,  unfor- 
tunately true,  be  it  whose  "business^ 
it  may,  tiiat  many  families  "  in  moderate 
circumstances  "  are  now  excluded  from 
their  sittings  in  church  by  reason  of  the 
high  prices  of  pews  in  the  new  style  of 
church-building.  But  ^ere  is  one  fea- 
ture of  this  architectural  mania  which 
may  be  called  every  body's  busineBS— 
namely,  its  effect  on  the  ability  of  a 
congregation  to  see  and  hear  thdr 
clergyman.  For,  .if  a  church  is  so 
constructed  that  a  considerable  part  of 
its  people  can  neither  see  nor  hear  the 
officiating  minister,  it  is  not  at  all  a 
matter  of  opinion  whether  the  servkes 
therein  performed  can  properly  be  called 
the  worship  of  God.  Indeed,  in  this 
matter  of  seeing  and  hearing,  the  old 
churches  were  themselves  ill-constract- 
ed ;  but  the  greater  part  of  their  suc- 
cessors are  much  worse  than  they. 

The  universal  disregard  of  those  two 
great  requisites  of  churchr-worship  is  as 
needless  as  it  is  strange.  There  is  no 
mystery  involved  in  the  construction  of 
a  building  whose  occupants  can  hear 
and  see  all  that  takes  place  within  its 
walls.  Any  theatre  is  a  sufficient 
model  and  illustration  of  the  art  of 
such  construction.  The  performers  in  a 
theatre,  in  reference  to  their  audience, 
stand  where  an  officiating  clergyman 
should  stand— on  a  level,  or  nearly  so, 
with  those  persons  who  occupy  the 
lowest  seats ;  from  which,  on  an  ascend- 
ing grade  and  in  semi-circular  lines, 
the  other  seats  radiate  like  an  open  fita. 
This  arrangement  not  only  secures  to 
each  auditor  an  uninterrupted  sight  of 
the  speaker ;  but  it  facilitates  the  au- 
ditor's hearing  of  the  speaker,  because 
it  reduces  the  distance  between  them. 
In  an   amphitheatre,   the   fnrthestoff 
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seats  are  apart  fh>m  the  speaker  only 
half  the  distance  that  separates  them  in 
a  parallelogram— the  nmnber  of  persons 
seated  being  the  same  in  each  case.  In 
other  words,  the  average  proximity  to 
the  speaker  of  one  thoosand  persons, 
in  an  amphitheatre,  is  the  same  as  is 
that  of  fire  hmidred  persons  in  a  par- 
allelogram. Hence,  as  church^  are 
boilt  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram — 
excepting  when  they  have  transepts 
added,  which  makes  the  matter  worse 
— ^nd  as  pulpits  (and,  in  Episcopal 
churches,  lecterns  also)  are  raised  con- 
siderably aboTe  the  audience,  the  speak- 
er is  separated  from  half  of  his  audience 
by  an  embarrassing  distance ;  and  he  is, 
besides,  compelled  to  speak  or  read  in 
a  stooping  posture,  which  interferes 
with  the  free  use  and  play  of  his  vocal 
organs.  Galleries  are  an  aggravation 
of  the  defects  of  the  parallelogram, 
because  they  are  additional  obstacles  to 
the  speaker's  voice.  They  are,  indeed, 
indispensable  to  the  securing  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  sittings  in  a  church  of 
a  certain  size ;  but  they  are,  under  any 
circumstances,  architectural  monstrosi- 
ties. The  amphitheatrical  form  super- 
sedes them. 

The  T^ecemty  of  seeing  and  hearing' 
an  officiating  clergyman  is  assumed  in 
these  remarks,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Those  persons,  if  there  are  any,  who 
dispute  that  necessity,  will  not  be  edified 
by  what  is  here  written. 

Another  consideration  is  involved  in 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  discus- 
sion of  which  *  must  be  waived  on 
account  of  the  space  it  would  occupy ; 
namely,  that  primary  element  of  eioQ!^'' 
Hon— {mdiiileness.  But  the  fact  that 
inaudibleness  seems,  recently,  to  be 
negatively,  if  not  literally,  cultivated 
by  clergymen,  coincides  disastrously 
with  the  style  of  church  architecture. 
Between  the  two,  painful  listening 
without  effectual  hearing  is  the  fate  of 
a  not  very  small  portion  of  church- 
going  people.  Besides,  barely  hearing 
— hearing  with  a  sustained  effort  to 
hear — does  not  meet  the  condition  of 
hearing  to  purpose  or  to  advantage. 
If  an  auditor's  attention   is   divided 


between  the  effort  to  hear  and  the 
attempt  to  retain,  appreciate,  and  en- 
joy what  he  hears,  the  benefits  of  hia 
waiting  upon  the  worship  of  the  sanc- 
tuary will  be  questionable  and  limited. 
A  man  must  hear  easily  if  he  hears  to 
edification. 

The  conclusion  deducible  from*  the 
forgoing  remarks  is,  that  the  present 
style  of  church  architecture  is  not  at 
all  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  for 
which  churches  are  supposed  to  be 
built.  Strange,  that  while  almost  every 
thing  is  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
*' modem  improvements,"  this  all-im- 
portant matter  should  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  a  fossilized  state ! 

There  are,  however,  other  things  per- 
taining to  our  churches  that  need  re- 
formation.   For  instance,  the  music. 

It  may  be — though,  also,  it  may  not 
be — ^rather  late  in  the  day,  to  object  to 
the  ignoring  of  all  the  grand  old  tunes 
of  a  past  age,  and  the  substitution  of 
a  mass  of  flimsy  concords  and  discords 
with  which,  as  with  a  mass  of  vapid 
and  trashy  novels,  we  are  aU  deluged  : 
those  things  are  matters  of  taste  or  of 
fiuhion,  about  which  the  reflecting  part 
of  a  community  cannot  argue,  though 
with  which  they  may  well  be  disgusted : 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  words  of 
psalms  and  hymns  are  rendered,  is  a 
fair  subject  of  criticism.  The  time 
was,  when  the  elocution  of  the  poetry 
made  an  important  part  of  church- 
music  ;  when,  even  without  the  aid  of 
a  book,  an  auditor  could  understand 
the  words  as  well  as  the  notes,  and  could 
appreciate  the  harmony  between  them ; 
and  when,  thus,  the  "praise"  of  that 
part  of  the  service  was  literal  because 
it  was  intelligible.  But  the  singers  of 
the  present  day  have  "changed  all 
that."  They  utter  the  words  of  the 
music  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Instead 
of  pronouncing, 

"  Before  JehoTah's  awltil  throne,"  &c., 
they  give  us 

"  Hoo-o<Hoo-hoo-anr-!iaw,»»  &c., 

which  would  be  quite  as  well  expressed 
by 

««Do— re-xni— «»,»*  &c. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  very 
well  for  a  clergyman  to  announce  a 
psalm  or  a  hymn,  provided  he  will 
afterward  read  it  and  read  it  weUf  but 
to  announce  it  with  a  reading  of  the 
first  line,  in  order  to  identify  it,  is  sim- 
ply farcical ;  especially  if  the  piece 
selected  consists  of  several  stanzas,  and 
he  designates  only  three  or  four  of  them 
to  be  sung ;  for  no  mortal  ear  can  hear, 
nor  can  any  mortal  tongue  tell,  whether 
the  singers  follow  his  direction;  or 
substitute  for  the  lines  he  designated 
the  words  of  "Hail,  Columbia"  and 
"  I'd  be  a  butterfly,"  interchangeably. 

As  a  sort  of  offeet  to  this  want  of 
articulation,  which  is  general,  there  are 
instances  of  too  much  articulation, 
which  are  particular.  For  example, 
the  responses  of  the  Episcopal  church- 
service.  The  custom  of  responding  in 
a  loud  tone  is  not  uniform,  nor  is  the 
loudness  uniform  in  degree.  In  some 
churches  the  responses  are  made  much 
more  loudly  than  in  others;  and  in 
some,  they  are  given  in  whispers.  So 
far  as  the  individual  worshipper  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  a  matter  of  taste.  The 
silent  response  is  more  congenial  to 
some  minds  than  to  others;  and,  no 
doubt,  that  is  true  also  of  loud  respons- 
es— thet/  are  more  congenial  to  some 
minds  than  to  others.  But  neither  the 
individual  taste  of  the  worshipper,  nor 
the  preference  of  the  clergymen — ^who, 
usually,  are  strenuous  advocates  for  loud 
responses— is  the  sole  consideration  in 
the  matter  of  responses. 

No  doubt,  a  certain  effect— possibly 
an  edifying  effect— might  be  produced 
by  loud  responses,  if  the  people  could, 
or  would,  ke^  time  and  respond  in  a 
uniform  key;  though  even  then,  the 
exercise  would,  to  many  minds,  recall 
disagreeable  associations  connected  with 
the  exercises  in  public  schools,  where 
patient  drilling  brings  a  hundred  schol- 
ars to  answer  questions  in  time  and  in 
a  uniform  tone.  Yet  to  those  persons 
who  have  heard  that  exercise,  if  not  to 
every  one  else,  the  idea  of  solemnity  or 
sincere  worship  as  attached  to  that  sort 
of  drill,  is  simply  impossible.  But  the 
diflSculty   in   regard   to   responses   in 


church  is,  that  the  people  do  not  and 
cannot  respond  either  in  time  or  in  a 
uniform  key;  not  two  of  the  whole 
number  present  will  ever  be  Id  concord, 
except  by  chance ;  and  the  few  persons 
scattered  through  almost  every  congre- 
gation who  wm  respond  in  a  loud  tone 
whether  the  rest  do  so  or  not,  produce 
a  confusion  of  discordant  utterances 
that  effectually  prevents  every  one  else 
firom  goiDg  through  that  ps^  of  the 
service  with  satisfaction  or  benefit 
And  besides  the  disturbance  to  others 
caused  by  a  loud  tone  in  those  churches 
where  the  majority  respond  in  a  low 
tone,  there  is  something  in  the  excep- 
tional instances  of  very  distinct  and 
audible  enunciation  that  is  at  least 
suggestive  of  pharisaical  display,  which 
conscientious  men  would  do  well  to 
avoid. 

Akin  to  this  sulgect  of  loud  responses 
in  Episcopal  churches,  is  loud  smging, 
on  the  part  of  certain  members  of  the 
congregation,  in  all  churches.  As  a 
rule,  a  good,  or  an  accurate  singer— one 
who  has  real  music  in  him— will  avoid 
loud  singing;  but  there  are  in  almost 
every  congregation  some  persons  who 
make  a  point  of  being  vociferous  in 
this  part  of  the  service;  and,  as  the 
merit  of  their  performance  is  usuaDy 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  clamor,  every 
body  in  their  neighborhood  is  propor- 
tionately disobliged  and  disturbed.  In 
fact,  very  loud  utterances  are  out  of 
place  anywhere.  Lond  talking  in 
society  is  one  of  the  surest  evidences  of 
ill-breeding. 

There  are  several  minor  developments 
of  misconduct  in  a  church,  which  may 
as  well  be  mentioned. 

One  of  these  is  a  habit  of  whispering, 
simpering,  and  giggling  on  the  part  of 
young  ladies,  who  often  seem  to  hare 
come  to  church  for  no  other  purpose; 
so  intent  are  they  upon  those  things 
and  so  indifferent  to  any  other  things. 
They  are,  however,  alive  to  any  sli^^ 
out-of-the-way  noises  that  may  happen 
to  occur,  and  they  look  around  with 
great  solicitude  for  the  cause :  and,  in 
the  absence  of  any  noise,  they  will  still 
gaze  around  to  ascertain  who  is  present 
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or  absent,  and  what  is  going  on,  gene- 
rally. Some  people  are  uniformly  late 
in  arriving  at  the  church;  they  neyer 
appear  until  after  the  services  have 
begun ;  and  of  course  they  more  or  less 
disturb  those  who  are  in  their  places  in 
due  season.  Speaking  generally,  those 
are  the  persons  who  seldom,  perhaps 
never,  are  seen  at  church  in  an  after- 
noon. But,  indeed,  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  do  not  attend  the 
afternoon  services — for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves.  An  old  English 
epigram  gives  "five  good  reasons  for 
drinking : " 

**  A  friend ;  good  wine ;  or,  being  diy ; 
Or,  lest  I  should  be  liy  and  by  ; 
Or— any  other  reason  why." 

At  the  close  of  the  service,  some  gen- 
tlemen are  in  great  haste  to  get  their 
hats  on — so  great,  that  they  get  them 
on  before  they  are  themselves  half  way 
down  the  aisles.  On  entering  a  church, 
every  man  instinctively  takes  off  his 
hat  at  the  threshold  of  the  inner  door. 
Is  there  any  very  good  and  controlling 
reason  for  his  following  a  different  rule 
on  leaving  a  church  ?  The  proper  place 
for  a  man  to  put  on  his  hat  is  pretty 
certainly  identical  with  the  proper  place 
for  him  to  take  it  ofEl 

There  is  on  the  part  of  clergymen 
an  increasing  habit  of  ahsenteeUm  which 
create  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  people.  The  clergymen 
follow  the  custom  of  a  certain  part  of 
their  congregations:  they  spend  the 
summer  in  the  countiy.  If  they  would 
always  select  a  place  of  retreat,  or 
resort,  so  near  to  the  dty  that  they 
could  conveniently  come  to  town  for 
the  performance  of  the  church  services 
on  Sunday,  the  habit  would  be  less 
objectionable ;  but  they  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  They  make  a  season  of  it; 
and  that  part  of  their  congregation 
who,  from  choice  or  necessity,  spend 
the  summer  in  town,  are  forced  to  make 
the  best  of  it;  that  is,  to  accept  the 
professional  services  of  a  variety  of 
chance  substitutes  a  part  of  the  time ; 
and  for  the  remainder,  to  find  the 
church  closed.  This  absenteeism  may, 
and  may  not,  be  the  result  of  an  agree- 


ment, or  understanding,  with  the  ses- 
sions, vestries,  &c.  of  the  several  church- 
es ;  the  men  composing  those  bodies 
are  usually  those  who  themselves  pass 
the  summer  in  the  country,  and  who 
are  therefore  indifferent  to  their  clergy- 
man's absence;  but  the  congregations 
generally  are  not  consulted  on  the 
point,  and  they  have  no  opportunity  to 
oppose  it.  The  salaries  of  clergymen 
in  New  York  vary  iram^  perhaps,  three 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars — 
which  is,  in  round  numbers,  irom  sixty 
dollars  to  two  hundred  dollars  for  each 
Sunday  in  the  year.  If  the  salary  were 
to  be  paid  hy  the  Bwnda/y  instead  of  by 
the  year,  and  the  absences  couriied  cut^ 
the  absences  would  be  less  frequent 

It  may  be  urged,  in  defence  of  this 
custom  of  absenteeism,  that  the  ardu- 
ous duties  of  clergymen  in  New  York 
require  the  relaxation  of  a  summer's 
residence  in  the  country.  That  may  be 
true,  and  it  may  not  be  true.  But 
there  are  two  answers  to  it.  In  the 
first  place,  as  has  ali:eady  be^  in- 
timated, they  might  select  a  place  of 
residence  so  near  to  the  city,  that  they 
coyld  easily  spend  the  Sunday  in  tows* 
In  the  second  place,  the  labors  per- 
formed by  many  clergymen  in  New 
York  are  made  arduous  by  their  volun- 
tarily undertaking  many  things  quite 
out  of  the  line  of  their  legitimate 
duties,  and  quite  apart  from  what  their 
contracts  with  their  congregations  re- 
quire :  namely,  the  joining  and  laboring 
in  a  large  number  of  associations  and 
societies — some  secular,  some  religious, 
and  all  "  good,"  but  all,  or  nearly  all, 
entirely  disconnected  from  the  churches 
to  which  they,  the  clergymen,  belong ; 
and  many  of  which  actually  and  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  full  and  faith- 
ftd  performance  of  their  parochial  duties. 
A  clergyman's  first  duty  is,  attention  to 
the  various  wants  and  necessities  of  his 
own  congregation:  whatever  interferes 
with  that^  either  by  overtasking  his 
physical  strength  which  is  needed  for 
that,  or  by  occupying  the  time  which  is 
indispensable  to  that,  is  a  departure 
from  his  professional  obligations  and  a 
violation  of  his  professional  duty. 
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Yokohama,  Fobrnaiy  1, 1868. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  Yokohama  are  of  a 
single  story,  and  are  built  of  a  light  frame- 
work of  wood,  covered  with  small  square  slate, 
neatly  jomed  by  ridges  of  white  mortar ;  the 
roo&  are  coyered  with  tOe,  also  cemented  by 
mortar ;  thus  giving  to  the  town  a  sort  of 
checkeied  appearance  that  from  a  distance  is 
very  neat.  Since  the  fire  of  1866,  which  swept 
away  a  large  portion  of  the  iSoreign  settle- 
ment, quite  a  number  of  houses  have  been 
erected  of  a  li^t-green  stone,  almost  equal 
to  marble  in  texture— dear-bought  experience 
teaching  merchants  that  flames  lick  up  tile- 
buildings  as  if  they  were  tinder. 

Beddes  these  there  are  a  number  of  go- 
downs  built  of  mud,  which  are  said  to  stand 
any  amount  of  fire  without  injury ;  indeed, 
the  Japanese  merchants  conngn  their  valu- 
ables to  a  mud  godown,  feeling  as  much  con- 
fidence in  it  as  we  should  in  a  Herring  safe. 

The  native  town,  although  containing  but 
few  fine  buildings,  is  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting place  to  a  stranger.  Entering  *'  Curio- 
street,'*  the  Broadway  of  the  town,  I  was^first 
struck  by  the  extreme  neatness  and  dcnnli- 
nees  of  every  thing.  Each  street  is  swept 
scrapuloualy  dean  dailjf^  and  there  is  scarcdy 
a  dty  in  the  world  whose  corporation  could 
not  learn  a  lesson  firom  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages  of  Ji^Mm  on  this  point  On  each  side 
of  this  street,  and  extendbg  for  half  a  mile, 
are  the  wonderM  "  Curio  stores."  The  first 
of  these,  appearing  to  have  full  confidence  in 
the  pockets  of  its  American  customers,  has  a 
sign  over  the  entrance  on  which,  in  laige  let- 
ters, we  read,  "^  The  4th  of  July  Store."  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  great 
bronze  establishment,  containing  some  splen- 
did samples  of  Japanese  art  Although  their 
instruments  for  this  work  are  of  the  rudest 
description,  they  succeed  in  turning  out  some 
beautiful  artides ;  indeed,  their  laige  bronse 
vases  are  wonderful .  Standing  about  five 
feet  hi^h,  they  are  covered  with  the  most  in- 
tricate and  delicate  work  of  vines  and  leaves, 
burds  and  snakes.  Next  door  we  found  some 
beautiful  tortoisediell  ware,  card-baskets  made 
from  which  are  exceedingly  rich ;  here 
also  was  a  large  assortment  of  ivory  goods, 
from  which  every  variety  of  article  is  manu- 
factured. 


Small  ivory  cabinets  made  from  a  soUd 
block  of  tusk,  without  a  joint  of  any  deeorip- 
tion ;  charms,  studs,  and  sleeve-buttons ;  btDs 
of  ivory  on  whidi  the  meet  exquiate  mimi> 
ture  landscapes  are  cat ;  and  boxes  and  gob> 
lets  beautifully  inlaid  with  mmute,  lifeJike 
repreeentationg  of  flies  and  brigfat-cdored  id- 
secta.  Besides  these  artides,  there  is  tbe 
much-famed  lacquer  ware,  whidi  has  greitlj 
deteriorated  in  quality  the  last  few  jouf, 
owing  partly  to  the  increased  demand,  bat 
prindpally  to  the  &ct  that  all  but  the  initu- 
ted  can  be  humbugged  with  the  inferior  arti- 
de.  There  are  but  one  or  two  men  in  tbe 
town  who  keep  really  fine  specimena  of  lac- 
quer ware,  and  these  can  only  be  bought  at 
what  appeared  to  me  an  alarming  figure,  b- 
deed,  those  who  **go  shopping"  with  the 
idea  that,  because  they  are  in  J^Mn,  they 
can  make  unlimited  purchases  without  tigjiit- 
ening  thdr  purse,  will  find  themsdves  grieve 
ously  disappointed.  I  found  that,  if  we  paid 
the  prices  asked  by  some  of  the  dealers,  we 
should  soon  discover  that  Yokohama  is  tbe 
dearest  place  in  the  worid  to  buy  Japanese 
arddes.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  the  fel- 
lows to  advantage,  is  to  take  plenty  of  time 
for  the  operation,  and  to  have  no  cooacieD- 
tious  scruples  about "  Jewing.** 

On  entering  one  of  the  stores,  we  are 
saluted  by  the  proprietors,  who  are  almost  in- 
variably found  seated  on  the  floor  in  the 
squatting  posture  of  Eastern  nations,  with  a 
profound  bow,  and  **  oh  hayo  "  (good-nKHn- 
ing),  to  which  we  reply  with  all  pditeneas. 
Taking  up  a  small  ivory  cabinet,  I  asked, 
"  How  mnchee  ?  "  "  One  hundred  fifty  ichi- 
boos  *'  (fifty  dollars).  The  cabinet  is  imme- 
diately dropped  as  if  it  had  been  hot,  and  we 
start  io  leave  the  shop,  when  the  proprietor 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
'*numb*  one"  (the  best^  and  asks  us  to 
*<makee  talkee  how  muchee  give."  "Ser- 
enty-five  ichiboos."  He  considers  this  an 
eacellent  joke,  and  says,  **  Makee  talkee  trm 
pricee.**  A  gentleman  who  is  with  me  now 
offers  one  hundred  ichiboos,  and  on  his  refus- 
ing to  accept  this,  we  leave  the  establish- 
ment ;  but  before  we  have  gone  fiff  we  are 
recalled,  and  our  terms  accepted.  This  is 
the  modu8  operandi  for  the  miyority  of  pur- 
chases, but  there  are  one  or  two  stores  in  tbe 
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town,  containing  some  of  the  finest  specimens, 
on  which,  with  no  amomit  of  bargaining,  can 
ooe  obtain  the  slightest  redaction.  They  per- 
sistently call  your  attention  to  the  placard 
over  the  door,  which  informs  all  whom  it  may 
concern  that  this  is  a  "One-Price  Store;" 
and,  indeed,  they  are  so  independent  about 
disposing  of  their  goods,  that  a  person  feels 
as  though  he  were  treated  with  peculiar  con- 
sideration in  being  allowed  to  make  any  pur- 
chases whatever. 

At  the  end  of  Curio-street  is  the  large  and 
aristocratic  bookstore  of  Tokohama,  in  which 
all  the  choice  literature  of  the  day  can  be 
found.  Here  are  military  books  and  naval 
books,  illustrated  works  on  London  and  Paris, 
and  beautiful  maps  of  the  island  and  cities  of 
Japan,  which  are  sud  to  be  very  accurate. 
While  the  stores  of  Curio-street  are  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  goods  of  Japanese  manu- 
fsusture  for  export,  those  of  its  next-door 
neighbor,  "Beuten  Doree,*'  are  filled  with 
imported  articles  of  every  description  for 
home  use.  Tools,  hardware,  lamps,  dr>'goods, 
crockery,  looking-glasseB,  photographic  appa- 
ratus and  materials,  are  some  of  the  numerous 
articles  sold  in  these  variety  stores.  Strange 
though  it  may  seem,  the  Japs  have  made  con- 
mderable  progress  in  photogn4>hy,  and  really 
manage  to  turn  out  some  very  fair  pictures. 

On  tiiis  street  are  a  nun^r  of  the  cele- 
brated bath-houses,  where  men  and  women 
and  children,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
meet  on  the  common  ground  of  cleanliness, 
and  the  bright  and  contented  ikces  of  the 
Japs  as  they  come  from  these  establishments 
make  one  fully  believe  that  **  cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness." 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  Yokohama 
during  the  Japanese  New-Year  holidays,  which 
be^  the  latter  part  of  January  and  continue 
about  ten  days,  during  which  time  scarcely 
any  business  is  transacted,  as  every  one,  fi^m 
the  lowest  coolie  to  the  highest  official,  con- 
dders  that  he  has  no  more  important  duty  on 
hand  than  that  of  enjoying  himself,  and  ac- 
oordingly  goes  to  woric  with  a  will  to  accom- 
plish this.  A  row  of  bamboo  canes,  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  high,  is  put  up  before  each 
door,  while  from  the  side  of  the  house  a 
fringe  of  neatiy-braided  rice-str^w  is  sis- 
pended,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  shield 
made  of  a  boiled  lobster  surrounded  with 
oranges  and  rioe^traw  as  an  offering  to  the 
god  of  '*  chow-chow."  Then  the  calling  com- 
mences. The  gentry,  dressed  to  kill,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  servant  birring  presents  and  cards, 
appear  to  pay  their  rei^ects  at  each  house. 


It  is  a  curious  sight  to  witness  the  meeting 
of  two  of  these  gay  cavaliers.  With  hands  on 
their  knees,  they  bow  almost  to  the  ground, 
and  in  this  position  all  the  compliments  of 
the  season  pass  between  them.  They  then 
raise  their  heads,  but,  appearing  to  be  alarm- 
ed lest  they  have  not  shown  each  other  suffi- 
cient respect,  they  "bob"  once  more,  and 
this  is  often  kept  up  for  a  minute  or  two ; 
the  same  operation  being  repeated  on  part- 
ing. 

The  green  decorations,  the  bright  straw- 
work,  and  the  gala  costumes  of  the  people, 
all  combind  to  give  to  the  town  a  gay  ^ 
pearance ;  but  what  struck  me  particularly 
was  the  perfect  good  humor  and  bappmess 
of  every  body.  Singing,  masquerading,  and 
drinking  "  saki "  until  the  faces  of  the  men 
become  the  color  of  a  beet,  one  sees  no  quar- 
reling, fighting,  or  disturbance  of  any  kind. 
All  seem  equally  bent  on  enjoying  them- 
selves, and,  to  judge  ^m  the  result,  not 
without  success.  The  26th  of  January,  their 
New-Year,  capped  the  climax  of  exdtement, 
as  on  this  day  the  grand  parade  and  review 
of  the  Fire  Department  came  off. 

In  every  town  there  are  a  number  of  or- 
ganized fire  companies,  Yokohama  having 
twelve  or  fifteen,  each  provided  with  the  fol- 
lowing instruments:  first,  a  small  wooden 
engine  about  two  feet  square,  which  is  car- 
ried on  the  shoulders  of  two  of  the  company ; 
a  circular  paper-charm  about  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter, gaudily  colored,  and  fastened  at  the 
top  of  a  long  pole ;  and  a  bamboo  ladder. 
Besides  which,  eodi  member  is  provided  with 
a  pole  with  an  hron  hook  fastened  at  the  end 
of  ity  fiov  tearing  down  the  buildings  surround- 
big  the  fire.  On  the  bells  striking  the  alarm, 
the  different  companies  start  on  a  full  run  for 
the  scene  of  action,  keeping  up  at  the  same 
time  such  a  yelling  and  screaming  as  would 
put  to  the  blush  even  the  old  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  New  York.  Arriving  at  the  fire,  the 
charm-bearer,  entirely  enveloped  in  an  inflam- 
mable coat,  takes  up  his  position  on  one  of 
the  neighboring  buildings,  and,  keeping  his 
charm  in  constant  motion,  has  full  confidence 
that  the  fiames  will  expire  before  such  a  ter- 
rible instrument. 

Believing  tiiat  "  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,"  the  firemen  do  not  attempt  to  throw 
water  on  the  burning  building,  but,  instead, 
keep  up  a  steady  stream  on  their  leader,  to 
"  keep  him  cool,"  while  a  few  of  their  num- 
ber attack  the  nearest  building  with  their 
pikes ;  but  before  they  have  got  it  half  down, 
they  are  driven  off,  the  fire  usually  following 
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them  entirely  through  the  town  in  this  way. 
Indeed,  a  fire  seldom  breaks  out  in  any  of 
their  towns,  but  what  it  leaves  it  in  ashes  in 
a  few  hours.  The  inspection  of  the  compa- 
nies concluded  with  the  following  perform- 
ance: each  company,  in  passing  before  the 
Governor's  house,  who  was  standing  on  the 
balcony  surrounded  by  his  officials,  halted, 
and  having  rested  one  end  of  their  ladder  on 
the  ground,  they  clustered  around  it,  and  a 
dozen  of  them  thrusting  their  pikes  into  it 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  they  braced 
themselves,  and  in  this  way  heljl  it  firmly. 
One  of  their  number,  dressed  in  %ht^lothe8, 
now  mounted  to  the  top,  and,  at  the  height 
of  twenty-five  feet,  went  through  some  of 
the  most  surprising  evolutions  imaginable- 
standing  611  his  head,  turning  himself  inside 
out,  and  making  a  sudden  jump  from  the  lad- 
der when  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  save 
Mm  from  a  fearful  fall,  and  then  being  jerked 
back  with  tremendous  force  by  a  cord  which 
he  had  fastened  to  his  1^.  Each  member 
went  through  these  various  manoeuvres  with 
slight  variations,  the  performance  being  kept 
up  all  the  aftenioon. 

On  the  morning  of  January  2'7th,  I  was 
awakened  by  a  tremendous  yelling  and  shout- 
ing, and,  looking  out  of  my  window  to  dis- 
cover the  cause,  saw  the  first  load  of  tea  for 
the  new  year.  There  were  three  carts  in 
all,  each  drawn  by  about  fifteen  coolies,  who 
were  dressed  in  fkatastic  clothes  in  honor  of 
the  event,  and  were  giving  their  hmgs  a  good 
stretching.  I  did  not  suppose  it  possible  for 
such  a  variety  oif  sounds  to  issue  from  human 
lips.  There  was  every  description  of  voice 
represented,  from  the  deepest  bass  to  a  so- 
prano, which  for  compass  and  power  would 
put  to  shame  any  prima  donna. 

Bulls  and  cats  were  both  well  represented, 
while  one  man  gave  vent  to  a  sound  much 
the  same  in  effect  as  the  nnited  effort  of  five 
hundred  owls  in  mass  meeting  assembled. 
Japanese  singhig  is  impossible  to  describe; 
it  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most  wonderM 
peculiarities  of  the  country.  It  is  invariably 
on  one  note,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
words  do  not  change  very  often.  No  white 
man  can  imitate  it,  but  a  near  approach  to 
the  origmal  is  accomplished  by  the  follow- 
ing method — (patented) :  strike  a  note  above 
that  which  any  civilized  voice  has  ever  readi- 
ed, and,  having  drawn  a  powerful  breath, 
conmience  to  sing  slowly,  taking  care  that 
you  give  it  a  thorough  nasal  sound,  and  a 
quiver  as  if  you  had  been  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  ague ;   no  additional  breath  must  be 


drawn  throughout  your  song,  but  in  pn^- 
tion  as  your  lungs  become  exhausted,  iooesK 
your  "  shakes ; ''  and  having  kept  this  up  uotS 
there  is  imminent  danger  of  a  collapse,  stop 
as  suddenly  as  if  you  had  been  decapitated, 
and  you  will,  with  practice,  have  some  idea 
of  Japanese  music.  Some  people  would  not 
admire  this ;  but  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  it  is  a  slander  on  the  Japanese 
character  to  say  that  they  are  not  mnsioL 
I  have  seen  an  eager  crowd  of  listenen  col- 
lected around  an  old  gentleman  who  wm 
breathing  forth  **  dulcet  meLodies,**  aooom- 
panied  by  a  threenstring  guitar ;  and  the  at- 
tention and  interest  of  his  audience  was  kx 
superior  to  any  thing  that  I  ever  witneaaed 
at  the  Philharmonic  Indeed,  having  qx^ea 
a  word  to  a  gentieman  who  was  with  me,  I 
was  scowled  at  as  indignantly  as  if  I  had  in- 
sulted every  member  of  the  audience. 

I  started,  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  momiog 
of  February  28d,  in  company  with  three  other 
adventurers,  for  a  trip  to  the  great  bronie 
statue  Dyeboots,  distant  about  twenty  milea. 
We  had  been  warned  that,  owing  to  the  un- 
settied  state  of  the  country,  we  might  meet 
with  ^^roums,"  or  robbers,  and  aooordio^y 
went  well  armed  and  prepared  for  any  eme^ 
gency.  The  morning  was  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  Japanese  winter>weather — bright,  and 
wonderfully  dear,  with  just  suffident  edd  to 
make  the  air  bradng,  and  riding  glorions. 
We  were  mounted  on  native  ponies,  the  meet 
vidous,  the  most  emaciated,  and  the  shag^e^ 
beasts  in  existence ;  but,  after  one  has  become 
used  to  their  littie  eccentricities,  a  delightful 
animal  for  a  saddle,  and  one  whom  you  can 
trust  to  carry  you  a  long  distance  without 
flinching ;  in  other  words,  **•  A  poor  'on  to 
look  at,  but  a  good  'un  to  go.'' 

Our  leader  showed  his  strong  objection  to 
the  trip  before  we  had  got  outside  of  the 
town,  by  seizing  the  bit  in  his  teetii,  and 
"  bolting  **  for  the  stable,  whidi  he  su<9;eeded 
in  readiing;  and  it  was  only  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  to  alter  las 
mind  and  consent  to  go.  The  first  ten  milea 
of  our  journey  lay  through  a  vaDey  entirely 
devoted  to  the  cidture  oi  rioe ;  but  as  the 
crop  had  long  since  been  harvested,  nothing 
rAoained  but  the  old  stumps,  whidi  were  not 
particulariy  interesting  to  view.  We  arriTed 
at  S[anasawa  at  half-past  ten,  and  having  put 
up  our  ponies  at  an  inn,  we  preMiM  0^ 
selves  for  some  "  chow-chow ; "  fiif,  althou^ 
rather  early  for  lunch,  we  all  '^d  •  rtTenous 
appetite.  ^ 

This  establishment  is  dt  %|ed  diiectiy  « 
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the  water,  and  the  little  room  to  which  we 
were  shown  commanded  a  charming  view  of 
the  bay,  which  was  thickly  covered  with  the 
white  saik  of  fiahing  and  oyster  boats.  Hav- 
ing eaten  a  hearty  lonch,  consisting  of  Bo- 
logna sausage,  sardines,  eggs,  craclcers,  tea, 
and  coffee,  a  stock  of  whidi  articles  is  kept 
for  foreigners,  we  once  more  got  under  way. 
And  now  we  entered  a  splendid  country.  The 
road  was  narrow,  scarcely  room  for  two  horses 
abreast ;  indeed,  we  almost  invariably  travel- 
led in  angle  file ;  it  is  wide  enough,  however, 
to  serve  every  purpose  of  the  Japanese,  whose 
only  way  of  conveying  goods  is  to  pile  them 
up  in  a  miraculous  way  on  the  backs  of  their 
**  steeds,*'  said  animals  bemg  mu^ed  to  keep 
them  from  committing  any  sanguinary  meas- 
ures, and  led  by  their  owners  by  a  long 
'  halter-rope. 

We  met  several  long  rows  of  these  nags, 
whose  invariable  practice  is  to  stand  in  an 
innocent-looking  and  careworn  position  until 
one  is  directly  opposite  them,  when,  appear- 
ing to  be  suddenly  struck  with  an  idea,  they 
swing  around  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
let  fly  their  heels.  The  first  time  I  witnessed 
this  little  performance,  I  was  so  entirely  taken 
by  surprise  that  said  heels  came  within  a  few 
inches  of  me ;  but  one  such  performance  was 
sufficient,  and  I  learned  to  keep  my  "  eyes  to 
windward.** 

Through  the  richest  valleys,  every  available 
spot  of  which  is  cultivated  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  no  square  foot  of  Umd  is  allowed  to 
go  to  waste ;  the  steep  sides  of  hills,  on  which 
we  should  consider  it  imposdble  to  raise  any 
thing,  the  Japanese  terrace,  and  the  long  rows 
of  green  barley  growing  on  these  spots  show 
what  perseverance  can  accomplish  even  with 
the  aid  of  no  better  tool  than  a  grubbing  hoe. 
Leaving  one  of  these  valleys,  the  road  led  us 
through  some  wonderfiU  passes  in  the  moun- 
tains, solid  rocks  rising  perpendicularly  on 
either  side  to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet — 
trees  growing  from  the  tops  of  these,  and  form- 
ing a  green  canopy  over  our  heads.  As  we 
came  through  one  of  these  gorges,  a  view  met 
our  eyes  which  I  shall  never  forget  At  our 
feet,  and  extending  for  miles,  was  a  most 
luxuriant  rolling  valley;  on  the  left  was  a 
glimpse  of  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  literally  covered 
with  sail  of  every  description ;  while  to  the 
right,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  was  the 
snow-white  peak  of  Fusijama,  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  so 
dear  and  deceptive  is  the  atmosphere,  that  it 
appeared  as  if  a  half-hour's  ride  would  ac- 
complish the  distance.  We  were  saluted  in 
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all  directions  by  the  peasantry,  whose  regular 
question  to  ^'tojans,**  as  we  are  called,  is 
" duko-morro-morro "  ("Where  are  you  go- 
ing**); besides  these,  we  occasionally  met  a 
party  of  Taconins,  who  looked  at  us  with 
decidedly  sour  countenances,  but  did  not 
attempt  any  thing  more  sanguinary. 

We  arrived  at  Eamakura,  the  next  town 
on  the  route,  at  half-past  twelve ;  and  having 
fiastened  our  ponies  at  a  tea-house,  started  to 
investigate  the  "  Temples.*' 

The  gate  to  the  temple-grounds,  which  are 
about  ten  acres  in  extent,  is  protected  by  two 
huge,  diabolical  figures  of  wood,  armed  with 
a  drawn  bow ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  any  one  entering  with  evil  intention  will 
be  transfixed  by  an  arrow  from  these  watch- 
fiil  sentries.  Inside  of  this,  the  first  thing 
that  attracted  our  attention  was  the  stable  of 
the  **  Holy  Poides,*'  from  which  their  excel- 
lencies were  poking  their  heads  to  get  a  good 
view  of  us.  They  are  certainly  beauties — 
brothers,  pure  white,  without  spot  or  blemish, 
with  most  peculiar  pink  eyes,  and  with  coats 
as  soft  as  dlk.  They  were  covered  with  silk 
blankets,  their  stables  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
and  altogether  they  appeared  to  have  a  pretty 
good  time  of  it,  as  nobody  has  ever  been  al- 
lowed on  their  backs.  They  are  principally 
fed  on  beans,  saucers  of  which  are  ranged  on  ' 
a  counter  just  outside  the  stable,  and  each 
petitioner  to  the  temples  is  expected  to  pur- 
chase two  or  three  of  these;  if  he  fidl  in 
this,  he  stands  but  poor  chance  of  having  his 
prayers  attended  to.  We  invested  in  a  couple 
of  dollais*  worth ;  and  I  am  certain,  fi^m  the 
expression  of  the  iacea  of  those  animals,  that 
they  not  only  "knew  beans,'*  but,  in  addi- 
tion, hi^ly  i4>proved  of  foreign  trade.  We 
next  went  through  the  temples — a  treat  which 
was  strictly  forbidden  us  at  first,  but  we  soon 
discovered  that  the  "filthy  lucre**  was  as 
/  necessary  to  existence  here  as  elsewhere,  and 
the  sight  of  a  few  ichiboos  entirely  silenced 
any  conscientious  scruples  which  tiie  priests 
may  have  had. 

There  is  very  littie  variety  in  the  interior 
of  these  temples.  A  large  gong  is  hung  at 
the  entrance,  which  the  petitioner  rings  in  a 
violent  manner  to  attract  the  attenticb  of  the 
god  within.  The  old  gentieman  never  hears, 
« however,  unless  the  ringing  is  accompanied 
with  the  jingle  of  cash.  On  the  top  of  a 
stand  or  altar  is  a  small  figure  of  bronze  or 
wood,  more  or  less  ugly  as  the  case  may  be, 
surrounded  by  candlesticks,  trumpery,  and 
dirt  of  every  description.  Indeed,  the  only 
place  in  Japan  where  durt  is  tolerated  is  in 
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the  temples,  and  I  haTe  nerer  seen  one  of 
these  loddng  either  dean  or  neat  I  sup- 
pose that  dust  and  mbfalsh  accmnnlafted  in 
such  places  is  considered  hdj,  and  must  not 
be  rudely  disturbed :  whatever  the  cause  is, 
the  effect  is  anj  thing  but  pleadng.  One 
temple  was  deroted  to  the  relics  of  Hacfai- 
man,  who,  I  hare  since  been  informed,  was 
Tycoon  of  Japtai  two  thousand  years  since. 
Tb^  is  an  assertion  which,  like  all  others 
emanating  from  Japanese  sources,  must  be 
taken  at  a  heavy  discount ;  it  was  made  to 
me,  however,  in  all  good  fidth,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  fblly  believe  it  At  all  events, 
swords,  bows  and  arrows,  shields,  spears, 
clothes,  helmets,  &c.,  evidently  of  great  age, 
are  religiously  preserved,  and  shown  to  visit- 
ors as  rare  curiosities.  The  entrance  to  each 
temple  is  surrounded  by  wood-carvings,  some 
of  them  quite  fine.  They  represent  princi- 
pally elephants,  cranes,  owls,  and  the  most 
fearful-Iookiog  dragons  imaginable. 

Just  beyond  Eamakura  we  passed  the  place 
where  Llenta.  Bird  and  Baldwin,  two  English 
officers,  were  murdered  in  186S.  They  were 
on  horseback,  and  were  just  tummg  a  comer 
in  the  road,  when  a  man  Jumped  upon  them, 
and  before  they  had  time  to  draw  a  pistol, 
they  were  both  cut  down.  It  has  been  the 
'  same  with  all  the  murders  committed  here. 
Pistols  have  been  found  on  almost  every 
murdered  body;  but  such  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  Taconins  use  their  swords, 
that  a  pistol  is  of  no  use,  The  murderer  of 
Butl  and  Baldwin  was  captured  and  beheaded 
by  the  Japanese  Government,  and  I  have  been 
informed,  by  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  the 
execution,  that  he  met  his  dcaUi  heroically. 
Capital  punishment  in  Japan  is  extremely  sim- 
ple. The  prisoner's  eyes  are  bandaged,  and 
his  hands  tied  behind  him ;  he  then  kneels, 
and  the  executioner,  with  one  powerftd  stroke 
of  his  sword,  performs  the  work  of  decapita- 
tion, the  head  falling  into  a  hole  which  has 
been  previously  dug  in  the  ground.  This  mur- 
derer requested,  at  the  last  moment,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  say  a  few  words,  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  do ;  when,  in  a  clear,  fhll  voice,  he 
acknowledged  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der, but  said  that,  under  the  same  circum- 


stances, he  should  do  it  again ;  that  he  had 
never  seen  his  victims  b^ore,  and  that  they 
had  never  injured  him  personally ;  "  but,"  he 
continued,  **  what  I  did  was  done  for  my  ooon- 
try,  and  it  is  the  way  in  whidi  I  woold  treit 
all  foreigners  in  my  power.  They  have  iD* 
vaded  our  soil  and  snbvttted  our  ancient 
customs.  Before  they  landed  <m  our  ahote, 
all  was  peace  and  plenty ;  now  we  have  notli- 
ing  but  war  and  trouble.  I  would  ^arn  tbem 
all  into  the  sea.  I  am  ready  to  die  for  Ja- 
pan; **  and,  calmly  kneeling,  he  sullered  the 
penalty  of  his  crime. 

We  arrived  at  the  great  statue  about  half- 
past  one,  and  leaving  our  hones  in  ehaige  of 
the  ^  bettoes,**  we  proceeded  to  **  investigate:" 
From  the  main  road  a  fine  avenue  leads  to  the 
brazen  image.  This  avenue  has  a  stone-wA 
running  up  the  centre  of  it,  while  on  either 
side  is  an  eveigreen  hedge  about  twelve  feet 
high,  and  finely  dipped.  My  fint  sensation 
on  sedng  Dyeboots  was  one  of  dtaappoint* 
ment,  and  it  was  not  un^  I  got  doee  to  it 
that  I  began  to  appreciate  the  immense  amoant 
of  metal  used  in  its  construction.  It  ii  in  a 
sitting,  or  rather  squatting  posture,  and  is 
forty  feet  high,  and  renoarkably  weH  propor- 
tioned. It  is  supposed  to  represent  some 
young  man ;  but  whom,  and  why  hs  is  fo- 
ever  destined  to  sit  in  this  uncomfortable 
podtion,  deponent  saith  not  The  only  in- 
formation I  could  gain,  was,  that  the  gentle- 
man was  seven  hundred  years  old,  and  was 
expected  to  open  his  eyes  before  any  great 
war  or  commotion  in  Japan.  We  were  al- 
lowed to  dimb  up  on  It,  and  four  of  « eat 
on  the  thumb,  the  hands  bdng  dasped  n  the 
lap,  without  being  crowded  in  the  least  We 
also  went  inside  of  our  friend,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  ladder,  climbed  into  tiie  place  where 
his  brain  should  be,  but  did  not  discover  any. 

After  taking  views  from  all  points,  we  oooe 
again  mounted,  and  retraced  our  steps  to  Ka- 
nasawa,  where  we  indulged  in  another  "  diow- 
chow ; "  after  which  we  started  for  Yokohama, 
where  we  arrived  at  seven  o'dodc,  rather  tfred 
and  worn,  but  having  enjoyed  a  forty  mila* 
ride  through  a  country  whose  scenery  I  do 
not  think  can  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
world. 
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SCHUYLER  COLFAX. 

ScHUTLKB  Colfax  was  bom  at  a  house  in  North  Moore  street,  near  West  Broadway,  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  March  23,  1823.  His  mother  is  but  sixteen  years  -his  senior.  He 
received  a  good  common  school  education ;  was  bred  a  printer,  and  settled  in  Indiana  in 
1836.  He  soon  became  foreman  and  assistaut  editor  of  the  village  paper  of  South  Bend. 
It  was  then  a  very  small  sheet,  such  as  every  Western  settlement  issues,  as  a  sort  of  flyer  to 
a  job  printing  business  as  soon  as  it  has  got  its  school-house,  grocery,  hotel,  and  blacksmith- 
shop,  "und  begins  to  think  about  having  a  meeting-house.  The  '*  typo  "  out  West  frequently 
gets  the  start  of  the  preacher,  though  the  race  is  close.  Those  who  saw  Col&x  then  *'at 
the  case**  describe  him  as  a  light,  spindling,  flaxen-hiured,  boyish-lookmg  youth — clever 
rather  in  the  Yankee  than  the  En^h  sense — with  a  delicacy  of  temperament  which  sug- 
gested a  doubt  whether  he  hud  LLu  stfuukia  to  live  to  manhoodf  without  the  faiutcst  :jugges- 
tion  that  in  his  mature  yeaiij  lii"  would  be  RpeuJcer  of  the  House,  and  the  BecoufI  choice  of 
the  country  for  President.  Th@  mws  thtin  csime  to  South  Bend  by  stage  frotu  Detroit^  or  up 
the  St  Jo  River  from  the  Lake  There  ^iiis  but  little  of  it,  and  thou^  Mr.  Coit&x  became 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  Uie  SotiLh  Bend  Register  a^  soon  ns  be  became  of  agc^  other  and 
subsequent  evidences  were  required  to  (.^t-ablifih  his  claim  to  mtelle^^tual  auperiority.  In 
1848  be  was  a  delegate  to  and  Si^cret^ry  of  the  Whig  NaUonal  Couvcci^oiv  In  1350  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Indiana  Con^litutioiml  CunvL'ntioti.  In  1852  be  wm  again  Secrct^r^^  of  the 
Whig  National  Convention.  I!e  waa  elected  to  the  Tliirt  y-f ourth  Congr^aa,  m\d  hns  been 
regularly  reelected  to  every  subsequent  Congress.  He  wiis  e^t^uttHl  Speak^tr  of  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Congress,  and  has  been  reelected  Syeiiker  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth.  He  was 
urged  but  he  declmed  to  acct^pt  a  eeat  in  United  States  iSenat^?^  preferring  bi^  presiding  chair 
in  the  House.  His  open,  pleasant  face,  has  bocoroe  fjimihar  to  large  audiences  thi-oughout 
the  country,  who  have  listened  to  hii*  addressee  upon  political  topiea,  upon  the  kte  Pr<j8ldent 
Lmcoln — ^by  whom  he  was  warmly  loved, — upon  his  tour  across  tlio  coatinent  to  ibii  Pacific, 
or  upon  suljects  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  nnd  Chrisdan  Comtnij^ionj.  He 
is  pure  in  his  personal  and  moral  habJt^^  ha«  a  broad^  outspoken,  and  catboHc  sytnpathy  with 
every  good  work  of  reform,  whether  politicalj  moral,  intcUectual,  or  religious,  and  has  the 
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country.  He  attends,  and  we  believe  is  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  is  a 
thorough  teetotalist.  Without  behig  educated  as  a  scholar,  industrious  reading  has  given 
him  much  of  what  is  valuable  in  scholarship  unalloyed  by  its  pedantry,  its  dannishness,  or 
its  egotism.  Without  being  bred  a  lawyer,  practical  familiarity  with  legislation  has  taught 
him  all  that  is  most  raluable  in  law,  freed  from  the  conservatism  and  inaptitude  for  change 
and  reform  which  rest  like  an  incubus  on  so  many  of  those  minds  wluch  are  bred  by  the 
habits  of  the  legal  profession  to  look  for  precedents  which  show  what  the  law  has  been, 
rather  than  to  broad  principles  which  settle  what  the  law  ought  to  be.  Yet  Mr.  Colfax  has 
frequently  shown  the  happiest  familiarity  with  precedents,  especiaUy  in  questions  of  parlia- 
mentary practice.  As  a  presiding  officer  he  is  the  most  popular  the  House  has  had  since 
Henry  Clay.  His  marvellous  qiuckness  of  thought,  and  talent  for  the  rapid  adndnistration 
of  details,  enables  him  to  hold  the  reins  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  even  in  its  most 
boisterous  and  turbulent  moods  (and  with  the  exception  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Brokers, 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  or  a  Fair  at  Donnybrook,  it  is  the  most  uproarious  body  in 
the  world),  with  as  much  ease  and  grace  as  Mr.  Bonner  would  show  the  paces  of  Dexter 
in  Central  Park,  or  as  Gottschalk  would  thread  the  keys  of  a  piano,  in  a  dreamy  maze  of 
faultless,  quivering  melody.  As  an  orator,  Mr.  Colfax  is  not  argionentative,  except  as  clear 
stateq^ent  and  sound  judgment  are  convincmg.  He  rides  no  errado  bobbies.  He  demands 
few  policies  which  the  average  sense  of  intelligent  men  cannot  be  made  to  assent  to  on  a 
clear  statement  of  his  position.    He  is  eminently  representative.    A  glance  at  his  broad, 
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well-balanced,  practical  brain,  indicates  tliat  his  leading  faculty  is  the  sum  of  all  the  facoL 
tiee— Judgment,  and  that  what  he  I>elie7e8  the  miyoritj  of  the  people  either  belleye  or  can 
be  made  to  believe.  Some  men  may  be  Airther  ahead  of  the  age.  Mr.  Colfax  finds  sufBdent 
occupation  and  usefulness  in  adapting  himsdf  to  times  and  things  as  they  are,  wi^ut  cut- 
ing  his  throat  with  paradoxes  or  steallog  a  march  on  manldnd  with  some  new  light,  which 
they  are  very  likely  to  regard  as  a  **  will-oUhe-wisp."  He  has  no  eccentricities,  but  great 
tact  His-  talents  are  administrative  and  executive,  rather  than  dAiberative.  He  would 
make  good  appointments,  and  adopt  sure  policies.  He  would  make  a  better  President,  or 
Speaker  of  the  House,  than  Senator.  He  knows  men  well,  estimates  them  correctly,  treats 
them  an  fairly  and  candidly.  No  man  will  get  through  his  business  with  you  in  fewer  min- 
utes, and  yet  none  is  more  free  from  the  horrid  hrusqueness  of  busy  men.  There  are  heart 
and  kindness  in  Mr.  Co1£bul's  politeness.  Men  leave  his  presence  with  the  impression 
that  he  is  at  once  an  able,  honest,  and  kind  man.  Political  opponents  like  him  personallj, 
as  well  as  his  political  friends.  We  have  never  heard  that  he  has  any  enemies.  The  breath 
of  slander  has  been  BTleat  toward  his  fair,  spotless  fame.  The  wife  of  his  youth,  after  .being 
for  a  long  time  an  invalid,  sank  to  her  final  rest  several  years  ago,  leaving  him  childless.  His 
mother  and  sister  preside  at  his  receptions,  which  for  many  years  have  been,  not  the  most 
brilliant,  but  the  most  popular  of  any  given  at  the  Capital.  Socially,  Mr.  Colfax  is  frank, 
lively,  jolly.  It  may  be  that  he  feels  his  oats  in  some  degree,  but  dignity  hasn^t  spoiled  him. 
The  everiasthig  I-hood  and  Us-ness  of  great  men  is  forgotten  in  his  presence,  l^s  maDners 
are  not  quite  so  familiar  as  those  of  Lincoln,  but  nearly  so.  They  are  gentle,  natural,  grace- 
ful, with  a  burd-like  or  bushiess-like  quickness  of  thought  and  motion.  But  they  are  very 
far  from  the  high  and  mighty  style  of  Sumner,  or  the  judicial  coldness  of  Fessenden,  Sher- 
man, and  Trumbull  Though  manly,  they  are  genial  and  winning.  American  mothers  be- 
lieve in  Schuyler  Colfax.  There  are  more  babies  named  for  him  than  for  any  public  man 
since  Clay.  It  is  'a  sure  test  of  greatness  when  mothers  are  willing  to  take  the  name  of  a 
public  man  to  the  baptismal  font,  and  sacredly  link  together  that  ofb-repeated  name  and  that 
tender,  unfledged  life,  with  holy  prayer.  They  know  that,  come  what  will,  that  name,  how- 
ever tried  and  tempted,  will  never  disgrace  their  offepring.  What  more  shall  we  say  of 
Schuyler  Colfax  f  The  nation  honors  him.  We  are  willing  to  believe  he  will  some  day  be 
Pre^dent    Whether  President  or  not,  he  can  afford  to  be  riffht. 
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UKITED  STATES. 

During  April  the  trial  of  .the  President  of 
the  United  States  before  the  Senate,  on  im- 
peachment by  the  House,  for  disobeying  the 
law,  for  violating  the  Constitution  and  for 
acting  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, has  formed  the  entire  business  of  all 
departments  of  the  government.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  executive  departmient  is  suspended, 
awaiting  the  prospective  fate  of  their  chief. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  adjourned  owing  to 
the  engagement  of  the  Chief-Justice.  Both 
houses  of  Congress  have  been  wholly  pre- 
occupied. The  attention  of  the  American 
people  has  been  riveted.  The  civilized  world 
abroad  contemplates  it  with  that  historic  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  the  first  calm  judicial 
trial  of  a  chief  executive  for  a  simple  but 
mere  disobedience  of  the  law.  As  the  gist  of 
Ijie  case  against  the  President  is  found  in  the 
attempted  removal  of  Stanton  and  appoint- 
ment of  Thomas,  and  as  these  acts  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  Preadent's  answer,  and  require 
no  testimony,  the  mass  of  the  testimony  has 
been  directed  to  pomts  not  aflfectmg  the  ques- 
tion of  the  President's  guilt  or  innocence  on 
the  main  charges.  It  was,  therefore,  at  the 
best  merely  cumulative  and  much  of  it  en- 
tirely irrelevant.  Whether  the  President 
sought  to  use  force,  &c.,  is  irrelevant  to  the 
main  question  whether  the  President  is  guilty 
or  innocent.  For  whatever  he  had  the  right 
to  do  at  all,  he  had  the  right  to  do  with  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  United  States, 
The  indulgence  in  testimony  and  arguments 
upon  these  numerous  collateral  issues,  upon 
many  of  which  the  Impeachment  managers 
assumed  doubtful  positions,  seemed  tempo- 
rarily to  throw  doubt  over  the  whole  case. 
As  the  closing  arguments  have  proceeded, 
however,  these  collateral  and  outlying  posi- 
tions have  been  abandoned  on  both  sides. 
Each  party  has  concentrated  its  forces  for 
the  struggle  on  the  two  main  positions,  the 
removal  of  Stanton  and  the  appointment  of 
Thomas.  If  the  President  had  the  right  to 
perform  these  two  acts  he  is  innocent ;  if  not 
he  should  be  removed.  The  opening  argu- 
ment of  General  Butler  was  close,  cogent, 
and  though  not  delivered  in  the  most  attrac- 


tive manner,  was  very  able,  forcible  and  im- 
pressive. Both  Butler  and  Stanbery  dis- 
tmguished  themselves  in  the  cross-examination 
of  the  witnesses.  Gen.  Butler's  demolition 
of  Qen.  L.  Thomas's  testunony  on  cross-ex- 
anunation  was  one  of  the  happiest  illustra- 
tions of  tact  and  power  extant.  Mr.  Stan- 
bery's  exhaustion  and  illness  prevented  his 
participation  in  the  later  stages  of  the  trial. 
Mr.  Boutwell's  summing  up  was  a  long,  nu- 
nute,  and  searching  argument  covering  the 
whole  case.  The  address  of  Mr.  Nelson,  for 
the  President,  was  an  attempt  to  appeal  to 
the  feelings  rather  than  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate,  and  was  ill-advised.  Mr.  Groesbeck 
followed  in  a  terse  and  forcible  speech  for 
the  President 

— ^The  election  in  Rhode  Island,  on  April 
1st,  resulted  m  reelecting  Gen.  Bumside  (Rep.) 
governor,  over  Pierce  (dem.),  by  a  majority 
of  about  4,800.  The  Republicans  gained 
several  hundred  on  the  vote  of  1867.  The 
Democrats  lost  about  8,300,  as  compared  with 
the  vote  of  1864.  The  legislature  will  stand 
89  Republicans  to  18  Democrats. 

— The  Connecticut  election,  on  April  6th, 
resulted  in  the  reelection  of  Gov.  English 
(Dem.),  over  Jewell  (Rep.),  by  about  1,600 
votes  in  a  total  vote  of  over  81,000. 

— The  elections  in  the  Southern  States, 
under  the  reconstruction  laws,  as  rtcentiy 
amended,  by  making  the  mfy  ority  of  the  votes 
cast  decisive  of  the  result,  have  resulted  in 
moderate  Republican  majorities  in  all  the 
States  yet  heard  from.  Arkansas,  where  the 
latest  registration  showed  the  qualified  voters 
to  consist  of  88,047  whites  to  21,207  colored, 
has  ratified  the  new  Constitution,  elected  a 
Union  legislature  and  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  two  Republican  U.  S.  Senators, 
Messrs.  B.  F.  Rice  and  A.  McLeod.  The 
exact  vote  has  not  yet  been  officially  declared 
by  Gen.  Ord.  South  Carolina,  whose  regis- 
tration showed,  of  qualified  voters,  80,286 
colored  to  47,010  white,  has  gone  largely 
Radical,  and,  under  universal  suffrage,  can- 
not fail  to  be  hereafter  as  Radical  as  Massa- 
chusetts or  Vermont.  The  vote  is  not  yet 
officially  announced,  but  the  majority  is 
probably  from  20,000  to  80,000.    Louisiana, 
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where  the  original  registry  showed,  of  qaaK- 
fied  TOters,  84,481  colored  to  45,199  white, 
ratifieB  the  repnbUcan  Ocmstitiitioo  by  25,000 
minority,  dected  republican  State  officen 
and  Senators,  and  three  out  of  fonr  Repub- 
licans to  Congress.  North  Carolina  has  a 
registered  vote  of  106,849  white  to  76,816 
colored — ^more  than  80,000  white  majority. 
She  has  adopted  the  r^ublican  Constitution 
by  a  handsome  minority,  elected  a  Repub- 
lican legislature  and  Governor  (HoMen),  and 
Republican  representatiyee  in  Congress  from 
every  district  but  one,  which  sends  Hon. 
Nathamel  Boyden,  an  old  line  Whig.  The 
former  Whig  counties  are  generally  Republi- 
can, from  the  number  of  white  unionists  they 
contain,  while  the  former  Democratic  strong- 
holds are  made  radical  by  the  colored  TOte. 
In  Georgia  the  result  is  still  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, but  the  ratification  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion is  conceded,  and  the  latest  indications 
are  that  a  Republican  State  ticket  and  legis- 
lature are  elected.  Mississippi,  Florida  and 
Texas  have  yet  to  TOte.  The  two  former  will 
be  probably  R^ublican,  ihe  latter  doubtful 

'/or  Democratic 

^  — Considerable  excitement  has  been  created 
by  the  formation  in  the  Southern  States  of  a 
Secret  organization  called  the  Ku-Elux  Klan, 
devoted  to  fostering  the  spirit  of  rebellion, 
opposing  reconstruction,  threatening  or  '*  pun- 
ishing ^  unionists,  and  overawing  the  colored 
class.  Gen.  Meade  and  other  conmianders 
have  issued  orders  condemning  and  forbidding 
the  organization. 

— ^The  visit  of  Charies  Dickens  to  America 
was  agreeably  closed,  on  April  18th,  by  a 
dinne^^at  Dehnonico's,  which  he  accepted  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Press.  Mr.  Greeley 
preuded.  Two  hundred  guests  sat  down. 
Happy  speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Gree- 
ley, Curtis,  Raymond  and  others,  and  Mr. 


Dickens,  in  a  reply  of  great  earnestness,  and 
even  eloquence,  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
the  American  people  for  their  indulgence  to- 
ward his  errors  and  thdr  a^qsreciation  of  his 
merits.    He  sailed  on  the  28d. 


fosugk. 

The  agitation  of  the  Irish  question  during 
the  past  month  has  been  continued  in  widely 
diverse  spheres : '  by  Fenian  trials  In  Irdand, 
by  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  that 
unhappy  country  In  the  effort  to  condliate 
the  precarious  loyalty  of  the  people,  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Disraeli  ministry  in  tiidr  first 
contest  with  the  liberals,  whigs,  and  ReTonn* 
ers  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's motion  for  the  disestabf^hment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  by  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Prince  Alfred  in 
Australia  by  a  Fenian  named  Farrell,  and  by 
the  actual  assasshiation  of  Hon.  T.  Darcy 
McGee  of  Canada,  by  a  Fenian  unknown. 

— ^The  end  of  the  Paraguayan  war  m  faror 
of  the  allied  Brazilian,  Uruguayan,  and  Ar- 
gentine forces,  is  predicted  from  the  passage 
of  the  Fortress  of  Humidta  by  tiie  alfied 
forces.  The  struggle  of  Paraguay  has  been 
one  of  the  most  heroic  In  the  world's  histarf  . 

— ^The  British  expedition  mto  AbjBonia 
has  terminated  in  a  brilliant  and  dedsire 
success.  On  April  16th,  Gen.  Napier  fought 
and  defeated  the  Aby^inian  fbrces  before 
Magdala,  which  were  commanded  by  Eing 
Theodorus  in  person.  The  latter  retreated 
with  heavy  loss  mto  the  town.  On  the  19tfa 
Gen.  Napier  assaulted  the  town  and  carried 
the  citadel  by  storm.  King  Theodoras  and 
a  large  number  of  his  warriors  were  killed, 
and  the  town  with  many  prisoners  fell  faito 
the  hands  of  the  British  forces.  The  British 
captives,  whose  rescue  formed  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  were  all  rescued  and  set  free 
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Mr.  John  Bigxlow^s  promised  edition  of 
the  Aytobiographif  of  Bef^amin  Franklin, 
edited  Jrom  hit  manuaer^j  vUh  Notet^  and 
an  Jniroduetion  (Lippinoott  &  Co.),  admirably 
meets  the  expectation  which  the  literary 
world  entertained,  a  few  months  since,  on  the 
annooncement  of  the  work  by  the  editor,  after 
his  return  Imn  his  distinguished  mission  to 
France.  As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Bigelow 
during  his  residence  as  minister  at  Paris, 
came  into  possession  of  Franklin's  original 
inanascript  of  the  Autobiography;  and  on 
comparing  it  with  the  received  text,  as  given 
by  the  authdr's  grandson  and  literary  exeo- 
utor,  William  Temple  Franklin,  in  his  edition 
Qf  1817,  which  has  smce  been  the  stand- 
ard v^non  of  Spaiks  and  others,  Mr.  B. 
found  the  manuscript  to  differ  in  more  than 
a  thousand  minute  instances  from  the  printed 
text,  while  it  embraced,  moreover,  a  short 
additional  section  or  chapter  which  had  not 
appeared  in  print  These  circumstances  au- 
thorized, even  demanded,  the  publication  of 
the  recovered  manuscript.  Without  going 
into  the  history  of  the  several  publications 
of  the  Autobiography  and  its  composition  at 
various  times,  which  will  be  found  for  the 
first  time  fully,  and  as  far  as  possible  satis- 
factorily, exhibited  by  Mr.  Bigelow  in  his  in- 
troduction and  appendix  to  the  work — a 
record  which  belongs  to  the  curiosities  of 
literature  and  of  bibliography — ^it  is  sufficient 
to  state,  that  the  result  in  this  present  pub- 
lication is  of  the  highest  value.  Franklin's 
Autobiography,  in  its  original  force  and  in- 
tegrity, is  now  for  the  first  time  here  given 
to  the  publia  It  is  throughout,  if  we  value 
the  ipsiuima  verba,  the  **  first  sprightly  run- 
nings,** the  strong,  homely,  idiomatic  expres- 
siona  of  the  author's  mind,  essentially  a  new 
work.  K  the  reader  will  compare  the  ver- 
sions hitherto  received,  with  this,  he  will  be 
surprised  and  gratified  with  the  discovery  of 
numerous  rude  felicides  of  which  he  has  been 
hitherto  deprived,  and  which  are  highly  char- 
acteristic of  the  author.  It  is  more  Uke  what 
we  may  suppose  Franklin's  talk  to  have  been. 
Even  the  UtUe  inaccurades  of  expression 
and  occasional  bad  spelling,  have  their  value, 
as  indications  of  the  writer's  culture,  dispo- 
sition, and  the  times.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  famous  account  of  the  youth's  first  walk 
in  Philadelphia:— ''Then  I  walked  up  the 
street,  gazing  about,  till  near  the  market- 


house  I  met  a  boy  with  bread.  I  had  made 
many  a  meal  on  bread,  and,  inquiring  where 
he  got  it,  I  went  immediately  to  the  baker's 
he  directed  me  to,  in  Second-street,  and  ask'd 
for  bisket,  intending  such  as  we  had  in  Bos- 
ton; but  they,  it  seems,  were  not  made  in 
Philadelphia.  Then  I  asked  for  a  three-penny 
loaf,  and  was  told  they  had  nona  such.  So 
not  considering  or  knowing  the  difference  of 
money,  and  the  greater  cheapness  nor  the 
names  of  his  bread,  I  had  him  give  me  three- 
penny worth  of  any  sort.  He  gave  me,  ac- 
oordmgly,  three  great  puffy  rolls."  We  are 
pleased  to  find  that  amidst  the  variations  of 
these*  editions  we  are  in  no  danger  whatever 
of  losing  the  "  three  great  puffy  rolls." 

The  additional  chapter  continues  the  auto- 
biography directiy  in  an  account  of  Franklin^s 
interviews  with  Lord  Granville  and  the  Pro- 
prietaries on  his  arrival  in  London  in  1757, 
as  agent  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  with  the 
synopas  of  the  entire  projected  work  to  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  as  drawn  up  by  Praiilt- 
lin,  and  now  for  the  first  time  given  by  Mr. 
Bigelow  to  the  public,  causes  a  deeper  feeling 
of  regret  that  the  ill-health  of  the  author's 
later  years  hindered  the  completion  of  an 
autobiography  which  must  ever  rank  among 
the  choicest  treasures  of  the  kind  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  valuable  original  portrait  of 
Franklin,  by  Duplessis,  which  came  to  Mr. 
Bigelow  with  the  manuscript — on  admirably 
creamy  representation  of  the  pet  of  the 
French  ladies  in  the  pahny  old  age  at  Paris 
of  the  philosopher — ^has  been  engraved  as 
the  frontispiece  of  this  attractive  volume. 

Mr.  John  Duramd'b  translation,  /toZy, 
Same  anctKaplee,  from  the  French  of  Henri 
Taine  (Leypoldt  k  Holt)  is  a  most  acceptable 
literary  service  to  the  American  public,  which 
should  give  to  the  work  a  cordial  reception 
and  thus  secure  the  prompt  fulfilment  of  the 
translator's  promise  to  follow  this  up  with 
sunUar  versions  of  his  author's  **  Florence  and 
Venice,"  "PhUosophy  of  Italian  Art,"  and 
**  The  Ideal  m  Art"  M.  Taine  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  writers  of  the  day  on  these  his 
favorite  subjects,  thougd  he  has  written  upon 
others,  his  studies  of  English  literature  for 
instance,  which  display  a  like  philosophic 
vein.  Well  read  in  the  learning  of  his  theme 
ancient  and  modem,  he  brings  to  his  discus- 
aon  the  insight  and  sagacity  of  the  times  in 
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which  he  lives.  In  other  words  he  writes  both 
as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  the  world  and  of 
society.  His  sympathies  are  first  of  all  with 
the  ancients,  in  whose  opportunities,  practice, 
and  general  culture  he  finds  the  secret  not 
only  of  the  art  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  of 
its  subtle  infbsions  in  the  masterpieces  of 
Italy  of  the  renaissance.  In  fact  he  shows 
us  how  the  great  Italian  artists,  while  profess- 
edly pursuing  Christian  themes,  were  governed 
by  the  open  or  latent  influences  of  heathen 
Greece  and*  Rome.  Under  an  Italian  sky  and 
with  Italian  traditions  the  influence  of  ancient 
Rome  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct  in  this  old 
seat  of  empire.  If  we  would  have,  he  demon- 
strates, a  vigorous  school  of  art,  it  must  be 
drawn  from  a  vigorous,  open,  manly  life.  The 
artist  can  do  little  more  than  reflect  the 
world  about  him. 

A  master  of  analysis  M.  Taine  is  forever 
treating  the  reader  to  the  most  acute  and  m- 
spiring  generalizations,  giving  the  key  to  eras 
and  systems  and  schools  of  art ;  while  with 
a  comprehensive  brevity  he  individualizes  the 
objects  which  come  under  his  notice  by  a 
stant  reference  to  form,  color,  atmospher- 
ic uoiiothor  controlling  influences.  No  trav- 
eller to  Italy  can  dispense  with  his  volumes ; 
they  wUl  teach  him  both  to  observe  and 
think ;  while  to  those  who  must  pursue  their 
investigations  of  these  subjects  at  a  distance, 
we  know  of  nothing  in  art  criticism  more 
suggestive  or  entertaming  to  the  cultivated 
reader.  Where  the  author,  as  he  frequently 
does,  treats  of  political  and  social  influences 
of  the  present  day,  he  shows  a  like  acumen 
and  sagacity  in  detecting  causes  permanently 
at  work  beneath  the  surface. 


An  interesting  addition  to  the  **  Hallkcki- 
▲NA  "  has  just  appeared  in  a  select  publication 
of  the  memorial  address  on  the  po^t,  read  by 
Mr.  Frederick  S.  Cozzens,  in  January,  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society.  As  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  author,  it  is  a  singularly 
just  and  cordially  sympathetic  notice  of  the 
man.  Mr.  Cozzens  is  too  genuine  a  humorist 
to  fail  in  an  appreciation  of  the  lights  and 
shades  of  Halleck's  character ;  while  his  long 
and  intimate  friendship  with  the  poet  has  en- 
abled him  to  present  many  charming  anec- 
dotes of  his  conversfition.  He  has  noticed 
in  particular  two  points  of  which  little  has 
thus  far  been  said — the  poet's  unafiected  mod- 
esty and  his  love  of  independence.  Fame  came 
to  him  unsought,  and  the  world  was  not  suf- 
fered to  know  any  thing  of  the  poet's  poverty. 
He  had,  moreover,  a  true  pride— which  Emer- 


son somewhere  says  is  in  itself  a  email  fo^ 
tune  to  a  man — and  he  could  draw  a  dieqae 
upon  it  on  occasion. 

The  readers  of  the  clerical  Sydney  Smith's 
biography  will  ronember  the  humorous  ad- 
ventures of  the  witty  canon  in  the  occasionftl 
confusion  of  bis  identity  with  that  of  bit 
^^  gallant  synonym,"  the  hoo  of  Aere.  There 
was  a  pleasant  scene  when  the  divine  wis 
played  off  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  as  '^  the 
great  &t  Sydney."  Mr.  Cozzens  gives  an  an* 
eodote  related  by  Halleck,  of  a  Comiecticot 
lady,  whidi  would  have  tickled  the  genome 
Sydney  nnghtily.  "  *  I  was  in  New  Haven  the 
other  day,'  Halleck  said,  lifting  his  hat  irith 
that  deferential  air  which  always  made  a  point 
in  his  discourses,  *  I  was  in  New  Haven,  and 
you  know  that  New  Haven  is  to  Connecticnt 
what  Boston  is  to  Massachusetts— the  intd- 
lectual  centre  of  the  State.  The  ladies  of 
New  Haven  are  highly  educated,  literary  wo- 
men, and  as  charming  as  any  ladies  can  be 
anywhere.  Well,  one  of  ihese  charming 
ladies  said  to  me,  **0h,  Mr.  Halleck!  jon 
should  have  been  here  a  few  evenings  ago J 
We  had  such  a  delightful  time !  Mr.  Curtis 
was  here,  and  he  gave  us  a  lecture  upon  Syd- 
ney Smith.  It  was  an  evening  }o  be  remem- 
bered— a  perfect  feast  of  good  things— and  we 
listened  to  every  word  that  dropped  feom.  his 
lips  as  if  they  were  perfect  pearia" '  And 
here  Halleck,  liflbg  his  hat,  as  if  he  were  ad- 
dressing the  lady  in  question,  said : '  Curtis  is 
a  very  promising,  good  fellow ;  perhaps  some- 
time hereafter  he  may  make  his  mark ;  but 
pray  tell  me,  which  Sydney  Smith  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture  ?  Was  it  the  hero  of  St 
Jean  d'Acre,  or  the  eminent  clergyman  of  the 
"Edhiburgh  Review,"  the  Dean  (qy  Canon) 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  wit,  whose  writings  are 
so  celebrated  ?  Upon  which,'  said  Halleck, 
with  that  familiar  roll  of  the  hat,  *the  ladj 
hesitated,  dropped  her  eyes,  and  replied, 
"  Mr.  Halleck,  I  do  not  know  which  of  them 
it  was,  but  I  know  it  was  one  ofthemP  And 
so,'  said  Halleck,  *  I  took  some  pams  io  in- 
quire, and  I  found  out  that  the  lecture  was 
not  about  either  of  the  Sydney  Smiths,  but  a 
lecture  on  Sir  PhiUp  Sydney.'  " 

Mr.  Cozzens'  notes  of  Halleck's  literary 
opinions  are  eminently  characteristic  Here 
is  a  new  saying  complimentary  of  Bums,  cap- 
ped as  usual  by  a  clever  quotation.  '*  *  There 
was  a  speech,'  said  he,  *  made  at  the  Burns  fes- 
tival, in  which  the  speaker  called  Bums  a  man 
of  the  million.  Now,  the  fact  is,  Bums  was 
not  a  man  of  Ike  million,  but  a  man  of  a 
million,  and  in  this  case  the  indefinite  article 
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18  of  greater  Talae  than  the  definite.'  Upon 
tiie  s&me  occasion  he  referred  to  one  or  two 
luckless  orators,  who,  in  attempthig  to  eulo- 
gize a  man  whose  genius  they  did  not  com- 
prehend, fell  into  some  ludicrous  mistakes. 
In  alluding  to  this  he  sdd,  *  Poor  fiums  I  he 
belonged  to  the  miUtia,  and  his  dying  request 
was,  *'  Don't  let  the  awkward  squad  fire  o?er 
my  grave."  The  other  i^t,  at  that  dfamer, 
the  awkward  squad  were  firing  away  over  his 
grave  just  as  hard  as  ever." 

A  criticism  by  HaDeck  on  the  opening 
stanzas  of  Campbell's  **  HohenUnden,"  shows 
how  a  poet  appreciates  a  brother's  genius : 

« *  On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodlets  lay  the  untrodden  snow.* 

"  *  There,'  he  would  say,  *  I  defy  any  painter 
to  paint  that  landscape.  The  poet  in  one 
word,  bloodlea$f  anticipates  the  coming  strag- 
gle, the  clash  of  men  and  arms,  the  blood- 
stained field  that  is  to  be,  the  trampled  snow, 
—and  in  his  prophetic  vision  he  paints  it  all  in 
a  word.  And  now  see  how  the  armies  are 
marshalled  ?  Not  by  generals  and  adjutants, 
but  by  a  supernatural  drum  at  midnight! 
An  inferior  poet  would  have  put  aU  the  officers 
in, — ^pioneers  and  all, — aids  and  orderlies,  to 
summon  the  armies  to  battle ;  but  Campbell 
only  uses  a  drum  I 

** '  But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 

When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  .^r»  of  death  to  liffJU 
The  darknefw  of  the  scenery ! ' 

"  '  And  how  are  these  armies  brought  into 
line  ?  By  officers  of  squadrons  or  battalions  ? 
Ko  !  but  by  other,  supernatural  agents— 

**  *  By  torch  and  trumpet,  fEot  arrayed. 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle  blade.' 

"  *  By  the  drum,  by  torch,  and  by  trumpet, 
the  deadly  conflict  is  invoked,  and  the  fires 
of  death  light  up  the  vivid  scenery.' " 

Mr.  Cozzens  gives  the  following  epigram  as 
Halleck's  "last,"  which  we  submit  to  Mr. 
Thom.  White  and  Gail  Hamilton  as  a  gallant 
poet's  solution  of  the  vexed  woman  question 
of  the  day : 

<*  All  honor  to  woman,  the  sweetheart,  the  wiile, 
The  delight  of  the  fireside  by  night  and  by  day. 
Who  never  does  any  thing  wrong  in  her  life, 
Except  when  permitted  to  have  her  own  way." 


icon  Revolution,  but  a  century  afterward  in 
the  same  country.  It  is  a  dramatic  dialogue 
or  interlude  hi  three  acts,  in  which  are  repre- 
sented the  fortune  of  an  American  gentleman 
who^  on  his  return  home  after  ten  years'  ab- 
sence in  China,  finds  himself  in  a  kind  of 
Aristophanic  republic,  in  which  all  the  offices 
are  held,  and  the  old  masculine  duties  of  life 
performed  by  women.  The  bank-presidents, 
steamboat  -  captains,  free  -  masons,  lawyers, 
Judges,  preachers,  the  militia,  and  the  rest  are 
all  women.  The  sex  has  everywhere  the  up- 
per hand ;  all  the  children  bom  are  girls ;  a 
few  of  the  kte  lords  of  the  creation  linger 
out  a  feeble  existence  to  rock  the  cradles  in 
the  nursery — a  mode  of  Hfe  which  presup- 
poses marriage — the  ladies,  of  course,  making 
the  proposals.  Mr.  Carberry,  the  returned 
stranger,  gets  some  tossmg  in  making  ac- 
quaintance with  this  new  state  of  things ;  in 
fact  is  fearfully  gored  by  an  old  maid  and  a 
widow  tax-collector,  tiU  a  quarrel  between 
these  gentle  bemgs  gives  hun  the  opportunity 
of  slipping  into  the  arms  of  a  little  old- 
fashioned  thing  who  is  willing  to  love  and  be 
loved  in  the  style  of  her  grandmother.  .  The 
style  of  the  play  is  easy  and  natural*;  and 
being  evidently  the  production  of  a  lady,  can- 
not be  the  less  piquant  and  entertaining  to 
the  reforming  sex  itself,  which  must  be 
amused  in  seeing  its  humors  so  pleasantly 
reflected.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
this  little  drama,  which  is  accompanied  by 
two  others  in  the  volume,  of  similar  execution, 
has  been  represented,  and  very  successfiilly, 
in  private  theatricals.  If  the  staee  were  what 
it  should  be,  the  piece  might  lead  the  way  to 
an  acceptable  series  of  exhibitions  of  our 
national  life  and  manners  in  conversation- 
pieces  and  comedy  before  larger  and  more 
public  audiences. 


A  good-natured  and  highly  amusing  oontri- 
bution  to  the  h'ght  literature  of  the  '*  woman's 
question  "  of  the  day  has  just  appeared  from 
the  press  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  entitled  The 
Spirit  of  Seventy-six  or  the  Coming  Woman, 
the  '76  being  not  the  great  year  of  the  Amer- 


Nortoood;  or,  Wlage-Life  in  New  Eng- 
land, by  Henrt  Ward  Beechsb.  (C.  Scrib- 
ner  k  Co.^  The  opinions  thus  far  printed 
about  Mr.  Beecher's  novel  have  often  been 
merely  preexisting  opinions  about  him.  Per- 
haps this  was  well  enough — ^it  certainly  was 
at  once  partly  unfair  and  yet  perfectly  natural ; 
for  any  one  of  the  single  utterances  of  any 
nature  so  strong,  and  fluent,  and  productive, 
will  be  judged  rather  by  the  author  than  by 
itself.  But  again,  many  of  these  opinions 
have  been  based  on  a  certain  theory  of  what 
a  novel  is ;  and  these,  so  far  as  we  have  seen 
them,  have  all  been  wrong.  The  novel,  for 
the  purposes  of  to-day's  literature,  is  one  of 
the  freest  and  least  formal  of  all  composi- 
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dons,  so  moeh  flo^  that  '^  Norwood  "  is  anovei 
to  all  intents  and  purposeSi  in  virtue  of  the 
orraDgem^t  of  its  materials  akmg  a  thread  of 
Story.  Od  no  TaM  prinoipk^  we  think,  can 
this  be  denied  without  absurdly  curtailisgthe 
number  of  actually  received  novels.  But 
instead  of  seeking  to  interest  merely  by  struc- 
ture, or  character-pamting,  or  society-sketch- 
es, or  adventure,  or  description,  ** Norwood'* 
utters  with  a  large  freedom  whatever  seemed 
fit,  to  communicate  the  author's  thou^^t  of 
what  is  the  essence  of  characteiistio  New 
England  life,  together  with  any  other  thoughts 
and  views  of  the  author.  So  the  book  abides 
by  no  strict  rule  in  form;  and  the  careless 
flow  of  its  style  is  like  the  free  discursive- 
ness of  its  thoughts.  In  mental  and  moral 
tone  and  color,  however,  it  conforms  to  rules 
both  strict  and  high ;  it  is  luminous  and  liv- 
ing throughout  with  kindly  and  noble  feeling, 
and  with  the  contagious  cheerfulness  of  a  happy 
nature ;  it  is  a  thoroughly  healthy  and  hesltb- 
ful  book,  which  can  scarcely  be  read  in  candor 
without  imparting  some  of  its  own  genial 
warmth.  In  what  the  book  did  seek  to  do,  it 
'^-is^^ccessfbl;  and  not  to  succeed  in  what  it 
did  not,  is  fiuccess  too. 


Wind  and  Whirlwind — a  novel  by  Mr. 
Thom.  White.  The  immortal  "Mad  Gen- 
tleman" in  Nicholas  Nickleby,  when  he 
makes  his  eccentric  entry  into  Mrs.  Nickle- 
by*B  apartment  through  the  chimney,  ex- 
claims in  a  tone  of  sincere  conviction,  that 
"  all  is  gas  and  gaiters ! "  It  is  a  conviction 
which  every  one  must  share  who  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  perusing  "  Wind  and  Whirlwind." 
The  first  half  of  either  delightfolly  alliterative 
phrase  would  describe  the  contents  of  this 
sensational  volume  with  more  truthfulness 
perhaps,  if  less  melody.  And  while  we  are 
upon  the  subject  of  tities,  let  us  oourteously 
suggest  to  Mr.  Thom.  White,  that  instead  of 
nammg  his  next  book  "  Hops  and  Honey," 
he  christen  it  "  Hops  and  Sklps,"*the  hitter 
to  be  at  the  reader's  discretion.  We  venture 
to  assert  that  they  would  not  be  the  worst 
passages  of  the  book.  It  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  to  dedde  whether  Mr.  White's 
novel  is  most  like  a  modem  melodrama 
novelized,  or  a  Ledger  story  dramatized. 
*^  Under  which  King,  Bezonian  ?  speak  or 
die  I "  As  either,  however,  it  lacks  coherence 
and  plausibility  of  plot,  ori^nality  and  skill 
in  dutracter-dnwing,  brilliancy  aiud  truthM* 
ness  of  dialogue,  and  artistic  ixMi  in  the  way 
of  denowmenl.  There  are  plenty  of  "situa- 
tions," but  they  are  all  unpossible  or  provok- 


ing; pleniy  of  talk,  but  it  varies  from  tame- 
ness  to  coazseness,  with  occasional  divergences 
into  the  profime.    There  is  plot  enou^  sodi 
as  it  is,  but  more  lapses  in  it  than  there  are 
ludee  in  a  ladder.    The  book  can  only  be 
called  a  work  of  art  from  the  fact  that  it 
leaves  every  thing  to  the  reader's  imaginatioD, 
— except  the  names  of  the  characters— a  hst 
of  the  dromaUM  pemmm  being  kindly  fur- 
nished us  at  the  beginning,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  by  whom 
the  author  would  like  us  to  guess  the  novel 
was  written.     There  is  nothing  especially 
orighial  in  the  book  itself  but  the  curses  and 
the  conundrums,  and  as  there  are  no  answers 
given  to  the  hUter,  it  is  hnpossible  to  decide 
with  any  certamty  as  to  thdr  quality.    The 
preface,  however,  is  decidedly  striking^  and 
might  have  been  written  by  A.  Dumas  p^ 
or  the  author  of  Grifilth  Gaunt    The  novel 
resembles  Oliver  Twist,  inasmudi  as  there  is 
a  dog  in  it,  who  is  much  less  of  a  brute,  by 
the  way,  than  most  of  the  other  characters. 
These  remarkable  people  have  tiie  extraordi- 
nary fkculty  of  never  seeing  any  thing  that  is 
visible,  and  neyer  doing  any  thing  unless  it  is 
impossible,  which  may  account  for  some  of 
the  eccentricities  in  the  plot    When  they 
can't  think  of  any  thing  else  to  do,  they  curse 
somebody,  which  curse  permeates  a  whole 
fiimily,  like  the  measles,  and  oomes  out  where 
it  is  least  expected.    While  the  author  is 
waiting  for  these  curses  to  work,  he  amuses 
himself  by  asking  irrelevant,  and  sometimes 
irreverent,  questions,  but  he  never  answers 
his  own  conundrums,  though  he  does  some- 
times laugh  at  his  own  jokes.    Hie  latter, 
however,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  aoy 
body  to  do  for  him.    The  morality  of  tiie 
book  is  principally  in  the  title,  and  the  jokes 
are  principally  in  Joe  Miller.    Still  tiie  book 
is  full  of  a  certiun  kind  of  dashing  vigor  and 
energy  of  purpose.    The  story  moves  on  in  a 
wide-awake  fSashion,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  appredated  by  '*the  million,"  for  whom 
it  appears  to  have  been  specially  designed. 


In  the  Tear  '18,  firom  the  Platt-Deutsch  of 
Fritz  Rbutir  (Leypoldt  k  Holt),  is  a  little 
gem.  Written  with  the  greatest  simi^city— 
a  duumcteristic  unusually  well  preserved  in 
the  transition— it  is  full  of  dry  humor,  with 
an  occasional  touch  Of  pathos,  like  a  dew- 
drop  in  a  field  of  daisies.  The  daily  life  of 
the  quamt  littie  town  of  Stavenhagen  seems 
to  move  before  m;  we  bdiold  the  solemn 
old  Rathsherr  blundering  about  hi  his  well- 
meamng  but  idiotic  way ;  we  see  Ma'roselle 
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Westpfaaleii^s  *' broad  back**  as  tibe  aaSs 
about  her  hoosehold  duties,  and  BTmpaihize 
with  the  author  as  he  dallies  orer  the  pretty 
little  idyl  of  Heinrich  and  Fieka.  The  similes 
are  delightfully  fresh  and  original;  and  the 
little  reflectiTe  touches  throughout  the  book 
are  full  of  a  poetry  that  is  warm  and  breezy 
with  out-door  air  and  sunshine.  Every  once 
in  a  while  you  are  reminded  of  Dickens — 
without  the  mannerism.  We  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Lewes  (son  of  the  Lewes),  for 
showing  us  that  something  good  can  come 
out  of  Platt-Deutsch. 


Truth  is  said  to  be  stranger  than  fiction ; 
it  is  certainly  more  interesting.  In  reading 
Moxartf  a  novel,  by  Hbbibkbt  Kau  (Leypoldt 
&  HoltX  we  are  constantly  and  forcibly  re- 
minded of  this  fact  by  the  foot-notes' with 
which  the  author  conscientiously  garnishee 
his  pages.  The  most  strikmg  incidents,  the 
moat  interesting  details,  are  all  matters  of 
history ;  the  *'  novel,"  in  fact,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  highly-colored  biography.  As  such  it 
will  doubtless  appeal  to  a  public  accustomed 
to  take  their  historical  and  biogn^>hical  in- 
formation with  sauce  d  la  Muhlbach,  but  to  a 
severer  taste  the  simple  detuls  of  Mozart's 
life  will  be  more  impressive,  and,  alas  I  much 
more  pathetic.  It  is  the  oM  tale  of  the 
nightingale  that  ''sings  darkling,  with  her 
breast  against  a  thorn,"  and  the  strange  epi- 
sode of  the  Requiem  formed  a  fitting  dose  to 
such  a  life.  Of  this  incident,  strange  to  say, 
the  novelist  makes  nothing,  but  contents  him- 
self with  now  and  then  throwing  in  a  roman- 
tic Italian  eaniairicey  who  disappears  just  as 


we  think  we  have  discovered  in  her  the  mys- 
terious stranger  for  whom  the  Bequiem  was 
ordered.  The  most  Interestii^  chapters  of 
die  book  are  those  which  tell  of  the  first 
performance  of  *'  Don  Giovanni.**  The  whole 
story  of  this  and  of  the  other  operas  is  ad" 
mirably  written,  and  well  worth  reading. 

We  are  promised  books  on  Beethoven  and 
Von  Weber  by  the  same  author. 


1%0  Mexican;  cr.  Lorn  and  Land—tk 
poem,  by  John  M.  Daonall.  (American 
News  Go.)  The  New  Tork  Day-Book,  in 
^>eaking  of  a  former  poem  by  this  author, 
says  that  *'  Byron  wrote  Don  Juan ;  Shelley, 
FromeUieus  Bound;  (I)  and  Ooleridge, 
Cbnstobel;  (!)  but  neither  of  the  three  had 
the  genius  to  produce  *  Daisy  Swam.*  **  We 
should  hope  not ;  and  this  able  critic*8  re- 
mark will  apply  equally  to  the  "  Mexican.** 
For  admirable  oonstmction  and  thrilling  in- 
terest of  narrative,  grammatical  purity  of 
style,  and  endless  felicity  of  diction,  we  have 
had  nothing  equal  to  it  once  the  **  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  **  of  Shakspeare.  The  divfaie  Wil- 
liam had  but  one  advantage  over  thejo^gd*- — "^v. 
em  bard;  he  meant  to  be  Ainny,  and  Mr. 
Dagnall  didn't. 

Cakes  and  Ale  at  WbodHne;  from  7\Delfth 
Night  to  New  Tear's  Day,  by  Barst  Gray 
(Hurd  k  Houghton),  runs  lightly  over  the 
pleasant  topics  suggested  by  the  holiday  sea- 
son, with  a  more  general  introduction  of 
many  of  the  agreeable  incidents  of  rural  life 
in  its  summer  pleasures,  and,  what  is  quite  as 
much  to  the  purpose,  the  home  domestic  en- 
joyments. 


PINE    ARTS. 


SiNCi  the  openmg  of  the  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Eihilntion  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  we  have  heard  complaints  from  a  few 
over-critical  people  that  among  all  the  five 
hundred  pictures  on  the  Academy  walls  there 
is  none  diat  tells  of  genuine  advancement  or 
gives  sure  promise  of  fhtore  greatness.  Five 
hundred  witnesses  to  American  mediocrity  in 
Art,  say  these  very  critical  people,  look  down 
from  the  walls  in  the  corridor  and  four  sa- 
loons. This  is  very  severe  criticism ;  but  is 
it  just?  We  cannot  deny  ^at  it  has  some 
foundation  in  fkct  No  one,  we  suppose,  will 
daim  that  the  jwesent  exhibition,  as  a  whole, 
is  superior  to  many  we  have  had  in  former 
years,  and  we  are  also  compelled  to  admit 
that  It  contains  very  few  pictures  of  marked 


excellence,~none  that  will  cause  it  to  be  re- 
membered long  after  its  dose.  Tet,  in  gen- 
eral eflfect,  the  Exhibition  pleases  most  people. 
Men  and  women  of  average  culture  and  re- 
finement recdve  agreeable  impressions  as 
they  saunter  through  the  galleries,  and  carry 
away  pleasant  thoughts  into  the  world  of 
practi<»l  afiUrs.  In  this  way  the  Exhibition 
is  certamly  a  snccessfhl  one.  Containing  a 
few  woi^  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  it 
presents  an  array  of  about  five  hundred  works 
of  average  merit,  painted  by  artists  of  average 
ability,  for  persons  of  average  taste  and  cul- 
ture to  enjoy.  If  unong  all  these  worics  we 
find  none  that  Can  be  called  great,  we  must 
remember  that  we  haven't  yet  received  the 
great  Master.     For  him  we  must  wait  in 
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patience,  trostiog  that  Nature  will  send  him 
in  dae  season, — ^perhaps  before  we  are  ready 
to  give  him  welcome  and  recognition.  Mean- 
while, we  have  artists  of  genius  and  <^  great 
accomplishments  among  us,  whose  works  we 
can  admire  and  enjoy,  and  need  not  fret  our- 
selves because  Art  in  this  country  appears  to 
be  stationary.  We  cannot  help  ourselves. 
Neither  art-schools  nor  art-critidsm  wHl  give 
us  great  artists.  They  are  great  by  Nature  or 
not  at  all,  and  more  often  great  in  si»te  of 
culture  than  by  its  aid.  When  the  great 
Master  comes,  he  will  shame  all  our  fears  of 
artistic  retrogression,  and  will  make  American 
Art  illustrious  by  the  splendor  of  his  woi^. 
Cridcism  and  general  culture  may  prepare 
the  people  to  imderstand  and  appreciate  his 
works ;  but  neither  criticism  nor  culture  will 
hasten  his  appearance  by  a  single  day. 

And  so,  having  made  up  our  minds  to  be 
pleased  with  whatever  is  pleasing,  and  not  to 
expect  too  much,  we  enter  the  gallery  with 
our  readers  to  chronicle  what  the  artists  of 
New  York  have  been  doing  this  year  for  the 
ei\io  jment  of  the  picture-loving  public 

jiir-Mr.  T.  0.  Farrer's  work,  whether 
large  or  small,  there  is  an  appearance  of  con- 
scientious though  not  wisely-directed  study  of 
nature.  No  one,  we  think,  can  examine  his 
pictures  without  being  impressed  with  the 
sincerity  of  his  effort  to  paint  truly  all  that 
he  sees  in  nature,  selecting  nothing,  rq'ecting 
nothing,  according  to  the  pre^t  of  his  Eng- 
lish teacher.  Taking  into  account  the  limita- 
tions of  art,  such  a  system  can  lead  to  nothing 
else  than  failure;  and  the  more  conscien- 
tiously the  artist  tries  to  follow  out  his  wrong 
system,  the  further  he  will  go  astray  from  the 
right  path.  Look,  for  example,  at  Mr.  Far- 
rer's  painting  of  "Bear's  Bath  Fall,"  which 
hangs  in  the  corridor.  It  is  evidently  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  study.  Mr.  Farrer 
meant  to  paint  every  line  in  the  waterfall, 
every  jet  of  spray,  every  floating  bubble  of 
foam,  every  glance  of  light  and  color,  and 
every  splash  and  ripple  in  the  stream  below. 
The  result  is,  he  has  produced  a  hard, 
woodeny  picture,  with  none  of  the  mystery, 
the  motion,  the  evanescence,  and  variety  of 
shape  and  color,  that  impress  one  when  look- 
ing at  a  real  waterfall  Mr.  Farrer^s  rainbow, 
at  the  foot  df  the  fall,  gives  no  impression  of 
that  tremulous,  shifting  uncertainty,  always 
observable  in  rcdnbows  formed  in  spray.  His 
splashes  in  the  water  have  the  solidity  of 
petrifactions, — a  quality  not  often  seen  in 
real  water  1  In  short,  the  whole  picture  is  as 
false  as  it  can  be  in  every  part,  and  confirms 


what  we  have  previously  said,  that  Mr.  Farrer 
oaoBOt  paint  a  putwre.  He  frequently  pio- 
duoes  exquisite  studies  of  still  life,  such  as 
small  fruits,  sin^  flowers,  and  leaves,  aad 
little  bits  of  mo0s ;  and  if  he  would  be  con- 
tent to  paint  such  things,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly achieve  a  very  high  reputation  in  that 
department  of  art 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  in  tiie 
Exhibition  is  a  R.  Gifford's  '*  Mouth  of  the 
Shrewsbury  River,"  No.  408,  south  room.  Of 
this  admirable  work  of  art  we  have  already 
spoken  in  terms  of  high  praise ;  but  we  are 
sure  that  no  one  who  examines  it  careMy 
will  say  that  we  have  overstated  ^ts  claims 
upon  the  admiration  of  the  public  The  long 
sandy  stretdi  of  land  on  the  ri^t,  with  its 
rounded  hillocks  sparsdy  covered  with  coarse 
grass,  and  li^tly  touched  by  the  rays  of  the 
bw  sun,  is  painted  with  an  exquisite  truth  to 
nature  which  the  literal,  unimaginative  pre- 
Raphaelites  have  never  been  able  to  reach. 
And  bow  magnificent  is  the  li^t  on  the  l^ 
repeated  in  the  river,  and  boldly  contrasted 
with  the  dark  doud  that  comes  up  with  the 
coming  storm  I  Mr.  Gififord  has  two  other 
pictures  in  the  Exbibition — ^'^  Indian  Sum- 
mer's Day  on  the  Hudson,'*  Noj  814,  and 
"Roman  Twilight,"  No.  469,  the  latter  a. 
small  but  lovely  reminiscence  of  an  evening 
near  the  Eternal  CSty. 

Mr.  S.  Oolman's  laige  picture  of  "Gasde 
Garden,"  No.  269,  east  room,  is  one  <^  the 
main  attractions  of  the  Exhibition.  It  la  very 
carefully  composed  and  painted,  and  fuUy 
merits  the  high  admiration  it  excites.  Nothuig 
of  the  kind  could  be  more  beautifuDy  painted 
than  the  reflections  of  the  shipping,  or  the 
rippled  surface  of  the  water  in  the  foreground. 
'  The  atmospheric  efi'ect  is  delicate  and  tme. 
As  we  have  already  stated,  -^r.  Colnian  is 
painting  a  series  of  pictures  of  strlkmg  scenes 
in  and  about  New  York,  of  which  the  view 
of  **  Castle  Garden  "  very  appropriately  comes 
first.  We  trust  he  will  permit  nothing  to 
interfere  with  the  execution  of  this  design. 
His  sketches  extend  over  a  long  period  of 
tune,  and  embrace  many  portions  of  the  dty 
now  rapidly  underg(^ng  transformation. 

There  is  a  little  picture  of  Jervis  McEntee*8 
in  the  corridor.  No.  66,  which  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  attracts.  Unpret^dhig  U 
size  and  subject,  it  Is  a  lecture  that  grows 
upon  the  heart  and  imagination.  It  repre- 
sents an  old  country  chimney,  sole  relic  of 
some  ruined  farm-house,  standing  alone  fai  s 
desolate  field.  It  is  winter-time,  and  the  cold 
gray  snow  conceals  the  grass,  but  not  the 
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brambles  and  thistles  thai  indicate  the  de- 
serted fiEunxu  Tlie  full  xdood,  just  appearing 
above  the  horizon,  sheds  a  chilly  light  through 
the  atmosphere.  There  is  no  sign  of  liiing 
creature  anywhere, — all  is  desolate  and  sad, 
and  suggestire  of  tender  thoughts.  Stedman's 
beauti^l  lines  express  so  perfectly  the  char- 
acter of  the  picture  that  we  quote  them  here : 

«  And  ihey  who  dwelt  anigfa, 
What  fate  overtook  them  T  tax  away  they  lie 
In  alien  earth ;  their  Adds  axe  waste;  and  low 
Their  Iftudmarka    cron  their  very  name  gone  hy ; 
And  now  the  cold  and  pitHeas  moon  can  throw 
Only  a  rain's  shade  along  the  winter's  snow." 

•  Mr.  Mcfintee  has  two  other  pictures  in  the 
Exhibition.  They  are  both  autumn  subjects, 
and  are  painted  with  his  usual  vigor  of  han- 
dling and  fine  feeling  for  color. 

Mr.  Beard  appears  to  have  given  up  his 
bear-pictures  for  the  present,  though  it  was 
suspected  at  one  time  that  he  would  piunt 
nothing  else  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is 
represented  at  the  Academy  by  two  beautifbl 
pictures  of  prairie  life.  One,  entitled  "  Morn- 
ing on  the  Prairie/'  shows  us  a  flock  of 
cranes  just  starting  from  their  beds  in  the 
dewy  grass  and  taking  wing.  The  rising  sun 
is  still  hidden  from  view  beliind  a  bank  of 
mist,  through  which  a  narrow  rift  allows  his 
beams  to  shoot  upward  into  the  sky.  Very 
true  and  very  admirable  is  the  appearance  of 
life  and  motion  the  artist  puts  into  his  birds. 
The  second  picture  is  **  Evening  on  the  Pral- 
rie.'^  Here  the  cranes  are  quietly  settling 
round  a^uiet  pool  of  water.  Every  thing,  in 
earth  and  sky,  speaks  of  rest  and  tranquillity, 
as  in  the  other  every  thing  speaks  of  activity 
and  motion.  The  two  pictures  should  always 
be  kept  together,  as  each  serves  to  complete 
and  explain  the  other. 

J.  G.  Brown's  "Hide  and  Seek,''  No.  417, 
is  a  very  attractive  picture  of  its  kind,  pretty 
in  incident  and  admirable  in  composition  and 
handling. 

C.  C.  Griswold's  "Newport,  looking  sea- 
ward, at  Sunset,"  is  a  forcible  and  truthftil 
realization  of  a  striking  effect  of  Ught 

What  is  the  matter  with  William  Hennessy  f 
His  recent  pictures  are  as  fine  in  composition 
and  correct  in  drawing  as  any  thing  he  has 
ever  done,  but  his  color  is  strange  and  far 
from  beautiful  His  **  Spring  'Hme,"  No.  806, 
is  curiously  blue  in  tone,  so  that  many  people 
take  it  for  an  imitation  of  Japanese  work. 
It  is  a  pity  that  an  ardst  who  once  evinced  so 
much  genuine  feeling  for  color  should  fall 
into  such  flagrant  mannerism. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  striking  pic- 


tures in  the  Exhibition  is  "  the  Forging  of  tlie 
Shaft,"  No.  844,  by  John  F.  Wen*,  whose 
picture  of  the  Gun  Foundry  exdted  such  high 
admiration  hist  year.  The  present  work 
represents  the  forgmg  of  an  immense  shaft 
for  an  ocean  steamer.  It  is  very  powerfully 
painted,  and  as  a  work  of  art  is,  we  think, 
superior  to  the  Foundry.  We  understand 
that  in  ordw  to  enlarge  his  opportunities  of 
study  in  his  chosen  department  of  art — ^tbe 
illustration  of  the  great  industrial  forces  of 
the  country — ^Mr.  Wdr  will  soon  visit  Europe 
to  examine  the  great  foundries  and  machine 
shops  of  Eng^d,  France  and  Germany. 

If  Mr.  Hall's  Spanish  lectures  were  not  so 
beautif\il,  people  would  grow  tired  of  his  end- 
less repetition  of  faces,  incidents  and  acces- 
sories ;  but  every  thing  he  does  is  painted  with 
so  much  grace  and  feeUng,  that  one  cannot 
easily  shake  off  the  speD  of  his  genius. 

Like  both  the  Farrers,  Mr.  Newman  is  a 
hard-working,  conscientious  student  of  nature ; 
like  them,  he  has  never  yet  produced  a  beau- 
tify picture.  His  manner  is  hard  and  con- 
strained ;  and  though,  taking  his  pictures  to 
pieces,  we  can  find  in  them  a  great  deal j2fl- 
very  carefVil,.  accurate  and  delicate  drawing, 
and  beautlM  bits  of  color,  yet  tlie  general 
e£fbct  is  unpleasant  and  inartistic.  His  water- 
color,  No.  108,  is  a  good  example  of  the 
faults  and  the  merits  of  his  system.  The  sky 
is  very  delicately  painted. 

"The  Fisher's  Wife,"  No.  70,  by  OHver  J. 
Lay,  is  a  forcible  and  striking  work, — one 
that  grows  upon  the  imagination,  though  the 
first  impression  is  certainly  unfavorable. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  in  "  The 
Coming  Storm,"  No.  862,  by  George  Inness; 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  artist  has  exag- 
•  gerated  the  darkness  of  the  douds  and  the 
distant  hill,  to  give  force  and  brilliancy  to 
the  light  on  the  near  willows,  and  the  meadows 
in  the  middle  distance. 

A  large  melo-dramatio  picture  by  De  Haas, 
No.  867,  has  the  appearance  of  a  scene-paint* 
ing.  It  is  coarse  in  manner,  and  unrefined  in 
conception. 

Of  course,  among  five  hundred  paintings 
there  are  many  we  should  be  glad  to  mention 
if  we  had  room  for  a  longer  article.  We 
should  like  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of  some 
works  by  the  younger  artists  that  give  hope- 
Ail  promise  for  the  future ;  we  should  like  to 
do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  spirited 
portrait  of  Lester  Wallack,  by  William  Oliver 
Stone,  to  Eastman  Johnson's  "  Boy  Lmcoln," 
to  Fagnani's  portrait  of  a  young  girl,  to  Le 
Clerc's  portrait  of  Parke  Godwin,  and  Eh- 
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nisger's  portrait  of  the  kte  PrgftMorA>» 
tfaoo ;  to  the  Undsoftpcf  of  J.  D.  a&d  G.  fl. 
Smillie,  to  the  pio|asBi  of  T.  W.  Wood,  A;  F. 
Bellowf,  S.  W,  PenT,  iu  D.  Shattuck^  Md 
menj  othera;  but  to  do  Juetioe  to  all  wwold 
reqidre  an  entire  nmnber  of  the  '!**e*«frM> 

We  cannot  kj  aside  the  pen,  however,  till 
we  have  oaHed  attention  to  the  many  beanti- 
ftil  and  proniaing  works  In  the  Exhibition  by 
lady  aitiatfl.  The  flower  pieces  by  Miss 
Thayer  are  painted  with  exquisite  feeling  and 
the  otmoat  delicacy,  lilas  .£.  a  Field,  Miss 
M.  J.  McDonald,  Miss  H.  A,  Stanton^  and 
Clara  S.  Lane,  send  Tery  beantiftil  specimens 
of  drawing  and  oolor.    Ifiss  G.  W.  Conaat's 


pietare,  oslled  "< The Motheilesa^**  ispdnted 
with  gnat  feding.  Miss  MairyL.  Stone  oon- 
tiibutes  a  pretly  reminiscence  of  her  Adsroo- 
dac  rambles.  Mn.  Greatorex  sends  a  laige 
nunber  oi  qiirited  etchings  and  some  fine 
pen*and-hik  dcetches. 

The  reference  to  etchings-  reminds  os  of 
Whistler's  magnificent  qieoaneDS  of  this  art, 
exhibited  in  the  corridor.  They  are  worthy 
of  the  most  carefol  study. 

Among  the  works  in  the  acnlptme  room 
we  nodoed  with  pleasure-a  medallion  portnit 
of  the  Ute  President  Lfaioofai,  by  Mr.  a  M. 
Wilson,  a  young  man  who  diows  a  decided 
latitude  for  this  kind  of  woik. 


Table-talk, 


An  allusion  to  the  dinner  given  to  Mr. 
Dickens  by  the  Press  of  New  To^  on  the 
18th  of  April,  may  seem  to  be  better  suited 
to  a  retrospectiye  review  than  to  a  magaane 
which  belongs  so  essentially  to  the  present 
as  our  own.  But  the  reader  will  excuse  us 
..^for  once  taking  a  step  backward,  when  we 
remindlrim  that  "Putnam"  for  May  was  al- 
ready published  when  the  dinner  took  place, 
and  'therefore  this  is  the  first  opportunity  we 
have  had  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject 

The  dinner  was  a  delightful  occasion,  and 
will  long  be  remembered  by  every  one  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present 

Mr.  Gredey  presided,  and  did  it  so  well, 
with  such  a  genial  spirit  and  dignity,  and  such 
a  ready  humor,  as  to  win  praise  from  every 
body.  He  made  an  excelloit  speech  in  in- 
troducing Mr.  Dickens,  and  his  way  of  call- 
ing on  the  several  representatives  of  the 
daily,  weekly,^  and  monthly  Press,  had  a  ^ 
certain  bucolic  freshness  and  individuality 
that  was  as  taking  as  it  was  unconventional 
Of  course,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Dickens  was 
eagerly  listened  to,  and  heartily  enjoyed ;  but 
it  could  hardly  have  been  altogether  pleasant 
to  deliver.  Gracefully  as  it  was  made,  and 
charmingly  as  the  admission  was  embedded 
in  a  flattery  that  was  not  without  a  little  of 
Mr.  Dickens^s  usual  exaggeration,  still,  the 
admission  was  made,  that  the  allusions  to 
America,  printed  twenty-five  years  ago  (m 
Martin  Ohuzzlewit  and  American  Notes),  were 
not  such  as  he  was  willing  to  let  stand  as  ex- 
pressing bis  confirmed  opinion  and  bdief 
with  regard  to  the  Amerioan  Government 
and  American  society,  after,  this  second  visit 
to  our  country.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Dick- 
ens had  the  candor  to  make  this  admission. 


even  while  we  su;q>ect  that  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  made  were  a  little  colored  by  an  after- 
dinner  enthusiasm ;  but  we  cannot  help  thmk- 
inglt  a  pi^  that  there  was  ever  any  occasioa 
for  makiiig  it  at  all  Nothing  that  Mr.  Dick- 
ens can  say,  or  that  his  admirers  can  offer  bj 
way  of  excuse,  will  ever  make  the  American 
chapters  in  Martin  Ghuzzlewit  appear  other 
than  what  they  are, — a  gross,  one-side()l,  and 
spitefiil  caricature  of  a  whole  people.  A 
nation  does  not  change  its  character  in 
twenty-five  years,  and,  with  slight  unpiove- 
ments,  such  as  time  inevitably  brings  about, 
we  are  essentially  the  same  people  that  we 
were  when  Mr.  Dickens  Tinted  us  in  1842. 
There  were  good  people  here,  then,  as  there 
are  good  people  here,  now,  but  Mr.'Dickens 
had  a  grievance  at  that  time,  and  has  still,  for 
that  matter — the  copyright  question^ and 
he  had,  then,  as  he  has  always  had,  a  mw^ 
clearer  eye  for  faults,  and  eccentricities,  and 
humors,  than  he  has  for  higher  qualitiea  He 
is  essentially  a  caricaturist  He  never  paints 
human  nature,  but  humors,  merely,  and  he 
found  humors  in  plenty  here,  and  painted 
them  with  a  pencfl  dipped  m  extremely  Htter 
galL  The  feeling  that  his  books  aroused  in 
the  American  mind  was  perfectly  natural  and 
perfectly  justifiable,  and  that  Mr.  Dickens 
finds  little  trace  of  anger  among  us  now,  is  a 
proof  both  that  we  are  a  good-natured  folk, 
and  that  what  h e  said  was  not  true  of  ua  as  a 
people.  During  his  late  visit  he  was  oomp•^ 
atively  little  sought  after,  and  he  abo  kept 
himself  veiy  secluded.  He  went  where  he 
wished,  and  received  the  calls  of  those  only  ' 
whom  he  wished  to  see.  If  he  had  done  this 
when  he  was  here  before,  neither  the  chap- 
ters in  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  nor  the  American 
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Kotes,  woold  bare  beea  written.  Andtf  he 
bad  oome  here  for  the  fixBt  time,  to-day, 
4Uid  made  hhsflelf,  now,  as  he  made  hhaaelf 
then,  the  gaest  of  the  American  people;  he 
wookl  have  found  ample  material  aU  about 
him  for  just  soeh  bo<^  as  he  wrote  twenty- 
fire  years  ago.  We  never  hare  been  among 
those  who  look  upon  Mr.  Biokens  as  a  great 
moral  teacher,  or  even  as  a  great  social  re- 
former. He  is  at  best  a  most  delightful  por- 
trayer  of  the  life  <^  the  middle  class  of  English 
society,  and  outside  of  this  elass,  as  outside 
of  England,  he  can  do  nothing,  and  he  wisdy 
attempts  to  do  but  little.  Even  in  his  proper 
field  he  deals,  as  we  bare  said,  almosl  exdn- 
sively  in  caricature ;  he  does  not  bdopg  where 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  dinner  put  him, 
in  the  same  category  with  Shakqieare  and 
Chaucer,  but  with  Ben  Jonson  and  the  second- 
rate  men;  and  when  his  defenders  insist 
that  he  only  did  for  America  what  he  has 
done  for  his  own  country,  we  haye  a  right  to 
in^t  in  turn,  that  the  animus  in  the  two 
cases  is  different^  to  the  least  interested  eye. 
Mrs.  Todgers's  ccmunerdal  boarding-house,  in 
London,  was  no  doubt  as  disagreeable  a  place 
as  Miy'or  Pawklns's  boarding-house  in  New 
York ;  the  food  was  as  bad,  and  the  lodgers 
had  as  bad  manners,  every  whit ;  but  Tod- 
gers's  is  painted  with  such  good  humor,  and 
charity,  and  rollicking  fun — ^it  being,  in  &ct, 
one  of  the  most  delightAil  sketches  Dickens 
erer  wrote — that  we  inwardly  determine 
while  reading  it,  that  if  ever  we  go  to  Lon- 
don we  will  seek  out  Todgers's  and  stay  there, 
while  Hsjor  Pawkins's  house  is  made  so  dreary 
and  disgusting  that  we  loathe  the  very  name 
of  it.  Todgers's  is  looked  at  and  judged  fVom 
the  stand-point  of  the  inmates  of  that  delight- 
ful retreat,  while  Pawkins's  is  judged  from 
the  stand-point  of  a  cultivated,  prosperous, 
wronged  and  indignant  Englishman,  and  the 
difference  is  immense.  We  have  shown  our 
sense  in  forgiving  Mr.  Dickens,  for,  after  all, 
what  he  swd  or  thought  about  us  was  of  no 
real  importance,  and  the  Intellectual  charac- 
ter of  the  man  as  well  as  the  influence  under 
which  he  wrote  made  it  impossible  that  his 
observations  should  be  correct,  or  his  judg- 
ment sound.  One  page  of  De  Toqueville  is 
of  more  value  than  all  that  Mr.  Dickens  has 
written  against  us,  or  that  he  may  hereafter 
write  in  our  favor. 


We  heartily  wish  that  every  college,  acad- 
emy, and  hi^  school  in  America  could  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  lectures  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse  Hawkins  on  Comparative 


Anatrany,  and  m  the  AntrpA^j  / 
dihivian  World,  to  use  the  ol<^ 
Mr.  Hawkiiis  is  an  Sn^ish  gek 
lias  a  high  sepotation  in  his  own 
his  sdentifitt  knowledge  and  his  sk 
mnnioating  it    His  oune  may  reoak 
leans  who  have  bean  in  En^^and  i 
deiM  restoratlona,  in  the  gardens 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenhsm,  af  many  ^ 
extinct  animals  of  tha  eariy  geological 
riods.  -  Who  that  has  seen  them  can  £brget  ^^ 
astonishment  with  iriiich,  on  coming  out  from 
a  narrow,  tunnel4ike  out  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Ptok,.  he  Btuldenly  found  himself  face  to  face 
ficst  with  one,  and  then  with  another,  of  the 
*  gigantic  reptiles  and  quadrupeds  that  made 
the  old  world  hideous.    Perhaps  he  had  read 
of  these  monsters,  with  eager  curiosity,  in 
Cuvier,  or  Lyell,  or  Edwards,  or  had  seen  in 
the  British  Museum  thdr  fossil  remains,  won- 
derful to  look  at,  however  crushed,  or  dislo- 
cated, or  incomplete.    But  here,  at  Syden- 
ham, he  stood  in  their  very  presence, 
recdved  for  the  first  tune  a  living  impre 
of  what  these  creatures  reaUy'were.    / 
he  stayed  long  enough  to  study  tii< 
must  have  come  away  with  a  new  int^ 
geology,  and  with  a  feeling  of  indeU 
to  the  clever  and  learned  man  who  had 
created  these  extinct  beings  frcnn  the  few  a. 
scattered  remams  that  are  left  of  them.    Tbi&^ 
learned,  clever  man,  is  now  among  us,  and  we 
are  sure  that  our  people  only  need  to  knovr 
what  a  rare  opportunity  is  offered  tt.em  for 
getting  the  most  interesting  information  con. 
veyed  in  the  most  interestang  way,  to  take 
advantage  of  it    Here  is  a  man  who  has  the 
whole  subject  of  his  lectures  literally  at  bis 
fingers'  ends,  for  he  draws  charmingly,  and 
never  lets  his  discourse  flag  for  lack  of  an 
illustration  on  the  blackboard.    His  delivery 
is  clear,  his  style  shnple,  and  his  lectures  full 
of  merit    Every  lyceum  in  the  country  ought 
to  try  and  secure  his  services  for  the  coming 
wmter.    There  are  very  few  sdoitific  men 
capable  of  lecturing,  and  only  now  and  then 
comes  a  man  so  capable  as  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Only  to  see  him  draw  is  pleasure  enough,  and 
we  can  imagine  his  making  himself  easily  un- 
derstood by  an  audience  of  deaf  people,  using, 
instead  of  his  tongue,  that  wonderful  piece  of 
chalk. 

Mrs.  Eemblx  has  given  another  series  of 
readings  at  Steinway  Hall,  and  has  received 
from  tiie  newspapers  the  usual  quantity  of 
indiscrimhiate  praise:  indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  mere  puffing.    Mrs.  Kemble  is 
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niDger^s  po^  best  profesdonal  reader; 
thoD ;  to  tltrmances  by  no  means  deserve 
Smillie,  tqhj^robatlon.  She  baa  now,  as 
Bellowa,  -  the  stage,  and  has  always  had  as 
msoj  oAhe  Tery  fauHs  that  Handet  con- 
reqnirft  is  only  hi  exceptional  cases  that 
Wf^y  "  holds  the  muror  up  to  fkrfwra." 
we  big  leave  of  the  stage,  she  did  not  take 
A4/of  its  oonvenUonalities  and  extrava- 
htes.  She  still  "  overdoes  "  almost  every 
Hfer  sprightlinesB,  faceHoosness,  arch- 
ness, and  every  development  of  passion,  are 
all  those  of  the  stage  and  never  those  of  real 
life.  Her  readhig  of  '*Mudi  Ado  About 
NothingiV  is  iij  many  instances  faulty  in  these 
particulars.  ^      • 

Mrs.  Eemble  makes  Beatrice  a  giggUng 

hoyden,  instead  of  a  high-toned  lady;  who, 

indeed,  is  somewhat  given  to  cynioiam,  but 

who  is,  nevertheless,  every  inch  a  lady.    And 

Mrs.  E.,  in  many  instances,  reduces  the  part  to 

the  scale  of  low  comedy,  by  a  sort  of  pre- 

'^nary  notice  to  the  audience  of  a  good 

^^  coming,  and  then  by  looking  around,  to 

•*    every  body  taka.    Speaking  generally, 

-•^"i^SL^emble^s  Beatrice  exhibits  a  total  want 

renukty. 

"^^tmamer    of    receiving    Benedick's 

^^aration^"  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste. 

y&edick  says : 
/^  **  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as 
you.  Is  not  that  strange  f'^  Mrs.  Eemble, 
by  way  of  response,  begins  with  a  paroxysm 
of  boi'Aerous  laughter,  which  is  k^t  up  not 
literally  for  minutes — though  it  seems  so— 
but  at  least  until  her  face  and  neck  are 
crimson  with  the  eflbrt,  and  until  the  audi- 
ence get  into  a  sympathetic  roar ;  for  nothhig 
is  so  contagious  as  a  laugh,  and  nothing  so 
aggravates  a  laugh  as  its  inappropriateness. 
Therefore,  as  Mrs.  Eemble*B  laugh  was  really 
well  done, — for  it  was  one  of  the  few  natural 
things  of  the  evcuing — the  spectators  "caught 
it "  at  once ;  and  as  they  felt  its  inappropri- 
ateness, they  "  had  it  hard : "  and  thus,  oddly 
enough  and  naturally  enough,  it  fell  out  that 
Mrs.  Eemble  fully  justified  Hamlet*s  predio- 
tion  as  the  sequel  of  the  violation  of  his  hi- 
structions : 

"  For  there  be  of  them,  that  will  themselves 
laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spec- 
tators to  laugh  too ;  though  in  the  meantime 
some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then 
to  be  considered,"  etc.  That's  it,  exactly  I 
The  really  fine  scene  between  Benedick  and 
Beatrice  was  spoiled  by  the  laughing;  the 
saitiment  of  the  situation  was  completely 
neutxalized  by  it    That  sort  of  cachinnation 


would  rarely  become  Myiie  Happer  on  re- 
ceivmg  Sir  Perde  Shafton's  declaration ;  but 
it  was  about  as  much  Ukt  Beatrice  aa  Mysie 
Happer  is. 

Again,  when,  in  tiie  same  scene,  Beatrice 
tells  Benedick  to  ^'ktU  Claudia /'*-^'iin,Kem- 
ble's  manner  of  delivering  that  mandate  is 
very  much  the  same  as  would  befit  her  say- 
ing, "Take  my  ftn,**  or  any  other  incidental 
and  immaterial  direction.  The  fbroe,  the 
vehemenoe,  the  passion  that  are  indispen- 
sable to  an  appropriate  rendering  of  the 
passage,  were  totally  wanting  in  Mrs.  Eem- 
ble's  delivery.  It  is  very  strange  that  a 
reader  so  prone  to  overdo  almost  every  thing, 
should  entirely  miss  the  fine  and  obvious 
point  of  "EiU  Clandio'*  by  tmder-ddbag  iti 
But,  indeed,  she  misconceives  the  character 
of  Beatrice  altogether,  and  this  is  only  one 
item  of  her  failure  in  it  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  other  parts  of  the  comedy  were  very 
indifferently  portrayed. 

Mrs.  Eemble  may  be  supposed  to  have  stu- 
died Shakespeare  all  her  life ;  yet  she  reads  his 
language  as  if  she  did  not  understand  it,  even  in 
simple  passages.    She  has  an  abundance  of 
what  Dickens  calls  the  "  up  hill  and  down  hlD  " 
of  the   stage,  and   she  onphasises  words 
enough,  but  they  are  not  the  right  words.    For 
examples :  she  says, 
**  You  will  ne'er  run  mad  niece." 
**  None  but  libertines  dtlight  in  him," 
**  Now  you  strike  like  the  blind  »mw." 
*'  I  were  but  little  ht^opy  if  I  could  tay  how 
much." 

"AH  this  is  true;  but  what  of  ^M,  my  lord?' 
"  Your  grace  has  ffot  the  good  will  of  this 
young  lady." 

These  instances  are  specimens,  merely,  and 
might  be  extended  to  scores. 

The  "International  Copyright"  interest 
advances.  The  subject  was  ably  and  exhaust- 
ively discussed  at  the  meeting,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  at  the  Historical  Society  Booms ;  tnd 
the  arguments  by  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Lieher, 
Horace  Qreeley,  Dr.  Osgood,  Dr.  Schall^  and 
others,  are  to  be  published  by  the  "  Copy- 
right Association,"  which  is  organised  with 
the  following  officers : 

Prefident— Wm.  CuUen  Bryant;  Vice  Presi- 
dents—H.  W.  LongfeUow,  of  Masa.,  G.  H.  Boker, 
of  Pa.,  W.  Gilroore  Simms,  of  8.  C,  Fraocia  Lieber, 
G-.  W.  Curtis,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  and  Horace  Gree- 
ley, of  N.  Y. ;  Trcasarer— Hemry  Ivison  ;  Cone- 
spondtng  Becretaxy— James  Parton ;  Becordlog 
Secretaries— Prof.  Cbas.  A.  Spencer  and  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  ;  Exeootive  Committee— S.  Irenanis 
Prime,  S.  8.  Cox,  G.  P.  Pntnam,  Charies  Soribner, 
E.  a  Squier,  E.  C.  Stedman,  B.  Grant  VThlte. 
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